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. Io my Hoxouxtod Uncrs 


JOHN MARSHA Mk. 


[— —— ————— ll. 


SEND this Book to you , becauſe you firſt dire- 
Gted meto this deſign ; The Learned Gaſſendus was my 
precedent ; whom nevertheleſs I have not followed in 
his partiality : For he, though limited to a ſingle per- 
ſon , yet giveth himſelf liberty of enlargement , and 
taketh occaſion from this ſubje&t tro make the World acquainted 
with many excellent Diſquiſitions of his own. Our ſcope being of 
a greater latitude, affords leſs opportunity to favour any particular ; 
whilſt there is due to every one the commendation of their own de- 
ſerts. This benefit I hope to have received from the variety of the 
| ſubje&t; but far more are thoſe I owe to your encouragement, which 
if I could with lefs, I ſhould upon this occaſion, that there might ſeem 
to have been expreſſed ſomething of choice and inclination in this 
action, which is now but an inconfiderable effect of the gratitude of, 


Dear . Uncle. 42 £/4 Lers C, "of £9/5 4 


2747 7/5 tet Lf _ 


Your moſt affetionate Nephew, and 


humble Servant, 


Tomas STAMMEY. 
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P Itory ( which by expounding ations paſt teacheth to regulate the futhre, and 
WP /urniſheth us with wiſdom at the coſt of other Mens experience ) is not ualike 
Painting : their ſcope is the ſame; ani as iti the latter it argues want of 5kill 
to look upon the whole Draught with an indifferent eye, but to ſeletf and in- 
þ/# upon y 4 chief particular is proper to an Artiſt ; ſo he who reſts ſatisfied with 
the general relation of affairs, ( not fixing upon ſome eminent Afor in that 

| Story ) loſeth its greateſt benefit ; ſince what is moſt particular, by its nearer 
affinity with ns, hath greateſt influence upon us. 

Hence it is that there are two kinds of Hiſtory ; One repreſents pentyal affairs of State ; The 
other gives account of particular perſons , whoſe e lives have rendred them eminent. Homer hath 
given an eſſay of each ; of the Fo in his lliads, a relation - 4 a War betwixt different Nations : 
of the ſecond in his Odyiles, confined to the perſon of Ulyſles. 

Now the life of Man being either prattick, buſied in civil affairs of Peace and War, or Cons 
templative, retir'd from publick buſineſs to ſpeculation and ſtudy of wiſdom, Divine or Humane, 
it follows that this perſonal Hiſtory be twofold likewiſe, deſcribing either the ations of ſuch per- 
ſons as are wholly intereſted in affairs of State ( properly compar d to the perſons of a drammati- 
cal deſign, whoſe ſingle Charatters and Parts, ſerve oze only to make up one joint plot, Such 
are moſt of thoſe whoſe lives are related by Plutarch, and the twelve Czlars of Suetonius ) or 
the lives of ſuch as have been excellent in ſome kind of learning ; thus Antipho writ of Poets ; 
Eudemus sf Aſtrologers ; Cicero and Plutarch of Orators, Suetonius of Grammatians. They who 
writ of Philoſophers | exceeded the reſt far in number, of whom to grue 4 particular account will 
be unneceſſary, nb their Works are not extant, and therefore we ſhall only name them, Ae. 
tius, Anaxilides, Antigonus, Antiſthenes, Ariſtocles Ariſtoxenus, Callimachus, Clitomachus, Dio- 
cles, Diogenes, Laertius, Eunapius, Heraclides, Hermippus, Heſychius, Hippobotus, Son, Ido- 
meneus, Nicander, Nicias, Panztius, Porrius, Plutarch, Sotton and Theodorus:; 

Of almoſt all theſe ( which is much to be deplored ) there remain not any footſteps ; the only 
Author in this kind for the more ancient Philoſophers is Diogenes Laertius, for the later Eu- 
napius. And to make the misfortune the greater, that which Laertius gives as is ſo far ſhort 
of what he might have done, that there is much more to te found of the ſame perſons diſper- 
ſed amongſt other Authors, which I have here collefted and digeſted, with what diligence 1 
could. 

Nor is it unſeaſonable at this time tc examine the tenents of old Philoſophers, when ſo great 
variety of opinions daily ſpring up ; ſome of which are but raked out of the ruines of antiquity, 
which ought to be reſtored to their firſt owners ; others being of late invention will receive ad- 
dition , when advanced to ſuch height we look down to the bottom from which Philoſophy took 
= firſt riſe, and ſee how great a progrels ſhe hath made, whoſe beginnings are almoſt inſcru- 
table. | 

Although ſome Grecians have challenged to their Nation the Original of Philoſophy, yet the 
more learned of them have acknowledged it derived from the Ealt. 1o omit the dark traditions of 
the Athenians concerning Muſzus, of the Thebanes concerning Linus, and of the Thracians 
about Orpheus, it is manifeft that the original of the Greek Philoſophy is to be deriv'd from - 
Thales, who travelling into the Eaſt, firſt brought Natural learning, Geometry, and Aſtrology, 
thence into Greece, for which reaſon the jo ao of Wiſe was conferred upon him, and at the 


ſame time upon ſix others for their eminence in morality and politicks. Thus learning in the an- 
cienteſt + 
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cienteſt times was by the Greeks called Sgphia' ( wiſdom) and the profeſſor thereof, who raiſed 
his Soul to an eminent degree of knowledge, Sophos ( wile ) Pythagoras fi-/# xamed-u# Philolophy 
( love of wiſdom ) avd himſelf 4 Philoſopher, affirming that wo Man is miſe, but only 
God. 
* Lairt, wit, * As concerning thoſe who were honoured with this Attribute of Wile , Damon the Cyrena 
Jdalet, arr #ndervalues them all, eſpecially the ſeven. Anaximenes ſaith, They were all additted to Pg. 
etry; Diczarchus, that they were either wiſe Men, nor Philoſophers, but uprioht Men and Laws 
givers: Archetimus the Syracuſian wrote concerning their meeting with jar ( Father tg 
Periander ) whereat he ſaith himſelf was preſent. Ephorus affirms they all met with Creus, 
Thales only excepted. Some ſay they met alſo at the Panionian Feaſt, and at Corinth with 
Periander «t Delphi. 

There is ſome controverſie concerning their Sentences, of which ſome are aſcribed to ſeveral 


perſons, as that, 


Lacedemonian Chilon this profeſt, 
Nothing too much ; a mean in all is beſt, 


There is no leſs diſſent concerning their number. Leandrius for Cleobulus aud Myſon, ;n- 
+ Nor Luo- Jerts Leophantus Sox of + Gorſiades a Lebedion , "or Epheſian, aud Epimenides the Cretan, 
phantun Gor- Plato ( #2» his Protagoras ) ſubſtitutes Myſon for Periander : Ephorus, Anacharſis - My- 
—— ſon. Some add Pythagoras. Diczarchus alledgeth four, acknowledg'd by all, Thales, Bias, Pit- 
render. tacus and Solon : then names ſix more, out of which- are to be ſeletted three , Ariſtodemus, 
* So $4:4,; Pamphilus, Chilon the Lacedzmonian, Cleobulus, Anacharſis, Periander ; fawe add * Acu- 
"AxuineG- lilaus Sox of Caba or Scabra a» Argive. Hermippus iz his Treatiſe of the. ſawzew wiſe Men 
KdCe uns ſaith, they were in all ſeventeen, of which ſeven were variouſly named, which were Solon, Tha- 
"'ApiOr, tes, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, Periander, Anacharſis, Acuſilaus, Epimenides, Leo- 
by which £4 hantus, Pherecydes, Ariſtodemus, Pythagoras, Laſus of Hermionea, Sor A Charmantides, 

is 


ertiks 15 CXs 


plain'd con- or ( according to Ariſtoxenus) of Simbrinus, Anaxagoras. Hippobotus 7x 


trary to the a fk reckoxs Linus, Orpheus, Solon, Periander, Anacharſis, Cleobulus, Myſon, Thales, 


Interpreters, 


Bias, Pittacus, Epicharmus, r_— 
Laertius reckons them thus, Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander ; 

whereto he adds Anacharſis, Myſon, Epimenides, and Pherecydes. Theſe, ſaith he, were called 

the wiſe Men, to whom ſome annex Pililtratus the Tyrant. 

F- = the Romans alſo three had the ſirname of Sapiens, M. Cato, C. Lzlius, and L. 
cilius. 
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12. That Seeing is perform a by means of thoſe L- Vert: es have a!l their praiſe, 91z 
Magee, 888 | 7. Of the Ve tes in general, 913 
13. of He «ring, ib. | $. Of Prudence in general, ib. | 
14, Of Smelling. 889 | 9. Private Prudence 914 
15. Of Taſting. 890 | 10, Domeſtick Prudence. 915 
I6, of Touching. ; ib. 11, Civil Prudenc f 91 6 
17, Of the Intelleft, Mind,or Reaſon,and its ſeat, ib. | 12, Of Temperance in general. ib. 
18. That the Soul thinketh by Images which glide | 13, Of Sobriety, oppoſite to Gluttony, 917 
into it, 891 | 14. Of Continence, oppoſite to Luſt. 919 
19. Of the Aﬀettions or Paſſions of the Soul, 8g: | 15, Of Meekneſ?, oppoſite to Anger. 950 
20, Of voluntary Motion, and particularly of ſpea- | 16, Of Modeſty, oppoſite to Ambition, 921 
king, and impoſition of Namez, 893 | 17, Of Moderation,toppoſite to Avarice, ib. 
21, Of Sleep and Dreams. _ 894 | 18. Of Meabecrity, betwixt hope and deſpair of the 
22, Of D.ath. . 395 ut ure, 922 
I9. Of Fortitude in general, 923 
SECT. 4. Of Superior things, as well Ce- | 20. of Fortitmae, asto fear of the goas, 924 
leſtial as Aerial. 896 | 21, Of Fortitude, 4: to fear of Death, 925 
22. Of Fortitude againſt corporeal pain, 926 
1. Of the ſubſtance and variety of the Stars, $97 | 23. Of Fortitude againſt diſcontent of mind, 927 
2. Of the magnitude and figure of the Stars, 898 | 24. Of fuſtice in general. 928 
3. How the Stars move, ont-run one another, and are | 25. Of Jus ( Right ) or fuſt, whence {#ſfice is de- - 
turned round, _ iÞ. nominated, ib. 
4. Of the riſing and ſetting of the Stars, and of the | 26, Of the Original of Right and fuſt. 929 
alterna « length of days and nights. 899 | 27. Between whom, Right and fſuftice is to be ex- 
5. Of the light of the Stars, and of the changes and erciſed. 931 
ſpots in the Moon. : ' 900 | 28, With what right fuſtice is to be exerciſed, 932 
6. Of the Eclipſes of the Stars,and their ſet periods,ib. | 29. Of Beneficence , Gratitude, Piety, Obſervance. 
7, Of the preſignifications of the Stars. gol 933 
8. Of Comets,and theſe which ai e called falling-Stars, | 30, Of Friendſhip. 934 
ib. | 31, Whereis Epicurus, aſſertins Pleaſure to be the 
9, Of Clouds. 902 | ultimate God, differs from the Cyrenaicks, 
to. Of Winds and Preſters, ib. | 935 
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II, Of Thunder, id, 
12. Of Lightning and Thunder claps, 903 
13. Of Rain and Dew, 904 
14. Of Hail, Sow, and Froff. id. 
I 5. Of the Rainbow and Halss. 905 
16, Of Avernal places. ib. 
17. Of Peſtilence. ib. 


Lhe Fourteenth Part. 
Of the Chaldaick Philoſophy. 


HE Chaldeer Philoſophers, Inſtitution and | 3. Of the Chaldzan Zoroaſter, Inftitutor of the 
Sets. 1029 | Chaldaick Philoſophy. 1031 

4. Of Belns, another reputed Intzentor of Sciences 

Szscrt. I, Of the Chaldean Philoſophers. ib. | amongſt the Chaldzans. 1032 
5. Other Chaldxzan Philoſophers, 1033 

Chap. Page |'6. 0. Beroſus, who fir/# introduced the Chaldaick 
1, The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learnizo. ib. Learning into Greece. ib. 


2, That there were ſeveral Loroalters. 
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Chap. Page 
L. That all Profeſſors of Learning were more peculi» 


Chap. 

2, Their Inſtitution, | 
3. Setts of the Chaldaans diſtinguiſhed according 
to their ſeveral Habitations, I035 
Sefts of the Chaldzans diſtinguiſhed —_— 


arly termed Child, xans. t6., 
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' The Fifteenth Part. 
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HE Clalaaick Doctrine. 1036 


Secr. I. Theology and Phylſick. 


. Of the Eternal Being, God. 

. The Emanation of Light or Fire from Goa, 
. Of things eviternal or incorporeal. 

. The fu ſt Oraer, 

. The ſecond Oraer, 

» The third Oraer. 
Fountaifs and Principles, 
Unzoned Geds and Zoned Gods. 

. Angels and Immaterial Demons, 

I 0. Souls, 

11. The Subramundane Light, 

Iz, Of things Temporal or Corporeal. 
13. The Empyreal World. 

I4. The eAthereal Worlds. 

15. The Material Worlds. 

16, Of Material Demons. 


Secr. IT. Aſtrology and other Arts of 
Divination. 1044 


I, Of the Stars, fixed and erratick, and of their 

preſignification. ib, 
2, Of the Planets. 1045 
3. The Diviſions of the Zoaiack, ibid, 
4- 4 the I lanets conſidered in reſpeft of the Zo- 
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diack. 1046 
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5. Aſpetts of the Signs and Planets, 
6. Schemes. 
7. Other Arts of Divination, 


Sect. III. Magick Natural and Theurgick. 
ib, 


. Natural Magick, 1049 
lie h- Abddect Operations, their kinds, ib, 
3. Of the Tſilmenaia ( or Teleſmes )) uſed for aver- 

YMMCAtION, ih, 
4. Of the Tfilmenaia uſed for prediftien, 10650 
5. Thewrgick Magick, ib, 
6. Theurgick Rites. LOFT 
7. Apparitions. 16, 
8. Material Demons how to be repuls d. 10523 


Sect. I'V. Of the Gods, and Religious 
Worſhip of the Chaldear.. ib, 


. Of their Idolatrous worſhip of the true God, ib. 
. Worſhip of other Gods, Angels,and Demons, 105 3 
. Worſhip of the Celeſtial Beadies, ih, 
Of the Sun, ib, 
. Of the Moon, 1054 
Of the Planets. IO55 
IO56 
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. Of the other Stars. 
. Of Fire, 
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9, Of the Air and Earth, 


The Sixteenth Part. 
Of the Perſrans. 


HE Perſian Philoſophers, their Secs, and 
Inſtitution. 1057 


Secr, I. Of the Perſian Philoſophers. ib, 
1, Of the Perſian Zoroaſter, I»ftitutor of Philo- 


ſophy amonoſt the Perſians. ib, 
2, Of Hyſtaſpes a ”_ Improver of the Perſian 


3. Of Oſthanes, who firft introduced the Perſian 
Learning into Greece. Io58 


Szcr. II. The Inſtitution and Sets of the 
Perſians. 


I. The Perſian Mags their Infitution, ib, 
2, The Setts, Diſcipline, and Manners of the Magi. ' 


Learning. 16, | 
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The. Seventeenth Pare. 


The Doctrine of the Perftans. 
Chap. Fege | Cay  . © Page 
I. Y hy + and Phyſick. ib. | 3. Of the Religions Rites or Magickof the Perſians.ib. 
2. Arts of Divination. To60 | 4. The Gods of the Perſians. I061 


The Eighteenth Part. 
Of the Sabzans. 


The Saber Phil 


\ 2. Others of the Sabxan Set. 1063 
(Y* the Inſtitutors of the 


Seft. 1063 | 3. Their Writings. I064 


| 


Tye Nineteenth Part. 
The Doctrine of the Sabaans. 
I. F the Gods and Rites of the Sabazans. 1065 | The Chaldaick Oracles of Zoroafter and hi: fol- 


6 Other Rites of the Yabazans contrary to the lowers, 1067 
Levitical Zny. 1066 | 
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A TABLE of the PHILOSOPHERS, whoſe 


Lives, Writings, Opinions, Deaths, &c. are particularly 
treated of. 


Page | B. Page 


A; 

Lemeon. 585 Elus. 1032 
Alexinus. 146 | AI Beroſus. 1033 
Anacharſlis. 55 | Bias. 40 

oras. 64. | Bion; 143 

Anaxarchus. 769 Q 
 Anaximander. 61 (_ 222 
Anaximenes. 63 Cebes. I21 
Anniceris. 140 | Chilon. 33 
Antiochus. 238 | Chryſippus. 483 
Antipater. Bro 488 | Cleant : 481 
Antiſthenes. 403 | Cleobulus. 43 
Apollonius. 146 | Clinomachus. 148 
Arceſilaus 216 | Clitomachus. 227 
Archelaus 68 | Crantor. 2I5 
Archyras 583 | Crates. ibid, 
Ariſtippus 131 | Cratus. 418 
Ariſto. . 401 | Crito, I30 

Critolaus. 
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Emocritus. | 753 
Diodorus. 147, 402 
Diogenes. : 408, 488 
Mpedocles. $77 
Epicharmus. 532 
Epicurus<: . 835 
Epimenides. 57 
Eubulides. I45 
Euciid, I 44 
Eudoxus. , _ "mm 
Euphantus. | 146 
G. , 
Lg. Iz 
4 x. 
Egeltas. . 139 
Heraclitus. 737 
Hipparchia. 420 
Hippaſus. 585 
Hyſtalpes. Iog7 
—_ 148 
% E. , 
Acydes. 220 
Leucippus. | 752 
Lyco. 400 
M. 
\ F Elifſus. 749 
Menedemus. I 50, 420 
Menippus. 420 
Metrocles. 419 
Monimus. 418 : 
Myon. 56 
O. 
Nelicrarus. 418 
Olthanes, 1058 


| P. Page 
Anztius. 488 
Parmenides. 747 
Periander. 45 
Phedo. 150 
Pherecydes. 58 
Philo. 227 
Philolaus. 586 
Pictacus. _ 36 
Plato. I55 
Pliſthenes. 150 
Polemo. 214 
.Poſidonius. 489 
Protagoras. 968 
Pyrrho. : 2770 
Pythagoras. . 491 
Oy Empiricus. | 776 
Siomias. . - \ 0, #I2T 
Simon. * 120 
Socrates. 69 
Solon. 16 
The ſeven Sophiſts Precepts. 50 
Speufippus. 209 
Stilpo. 148 
Strato. , 398 
y 
"Hales. 6 IM 
Theodorus. 140 
Theophraſtus. 394 
Timzus. 566 
Timon. 773 
X, | 

Enocrates. BY 211 
Xenophanes. 745 
Xenophon. . 110 
ir Eno. 422,487, 750 
Loroaſter. 1930, 1057, 1067 
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Greek Philoſophy. 


Nonymous Summariſt of the Chaldaick 
Do&trine, frequently in the Chal: 

Ws | aick Philoſophy. 
Ariſtetle, Thal. ch. 6. ſe&. 1, Democr. 


ch. 9, ſect. 6, 7, 8. 
Arnobizs, Chald. ch. 1. ſe&t. 2. 


Baf, Plat. ch. 1. Pyth. DcCEtr. (ct. 1, ch. 3. 


Cicero, Speufip. ch. 2. Zeno Fleat. ch. 2: 
Clemens Alexanarinus, Chald. fect. 1. Ch. 2, Pyth. 

ch. 24. Herac]. ch. x Democr. ch. 4. 
Curtis, Chald. {e6t. 1. ch. 1. 
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Dioderns Siculus, Chal. ſet. 2. 7. Soct. ch. 
I. Pyth. dot. ch. 10. 
Diogenes Laertins, frequently in the Greek Phi- 
loſophy. 
Dionyſims Halicarnaſſews, SOcr. ch. 16. 


Epicharmss, Pla. ch. 4. 
Etymologicum magnum, Solon. ch. 11. 
Enſtathias, Pyth. doct. {e&. 3. ch. 4. 


Gregor, Nazianzenus, Pyth, ch. 22, 


Herodotus, 
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Heredotus, Thales, ch. 10. Anachar. ch. 1. 


Hierecles, Euclid. ch. 3. 
Higinus, Thal. ch. 1; 


famblichas, frequently in the Life and Do- 


Arine of Pythagoras. 


Marmora Arundeliana, Chilon. ch. 1. Xe- 


noph. ch. 2. 
Nicomachus, frequently, Pyth. doctr. 


Pliny, Pyth. ch, 20. 
Plutarch, Pyth. ch. 19. | 
Porphyrias, Pyth. ch. 2. 7. doar, ch. 1. 


Preclus, Chald. dodtr. ſe&. 2. ch. 7. Thal. <h. 7. 


ibid. fect. 1. Euclid. ch. 3. Pyth. dodtr. 4. 
2, Ch. 2. ſe, 3. ch. 2, 6 —_ 


Sextus Empiricus , his Pyrrhonian H - 
poſes, in the Scepticiſm. —_ 
Secratick Epiſtles, Socr. epilt. 1, 5, 6, 7. Simon, 
Ariſtip. ch. 6. 
Stobens, Sto. do. 
Strabo, Chald. ſect. 2. ch. 4. Pyth. ch. 10, 


Themiſtins, Pyth. eh. 19. 
Timens, after the life of Pythagoras. 


Zaroaſtrean Oracles, after the Chaldaick Phi- 
loſophy. 


NOTED. 


; Ldebrandinus, Thal. ch. 6. ſe&. 4. and fre- 
quently elſewhere. | 
Anonymous Author of Arifotler's Life , Ari- 
ſtor. ch. 3, 6, 8. 
Apuleins, Pyth. ch. 2. 


Qiſanbon, Thal. ch.1, Chilo, ch.1. 
Anaximander, (&&t. 2. ch. 2, Xenoph. ch. I. 


Emgubinus, Pla. ch. 4- 
Gaſſendys, Democr ch. 9. ſe. 3. Epic. ch. 2. 


Kircher, Chald. ſet. 1. ch. 2. and frequently 
in the Chaldaick Doctrine. 


Leo Allatius, Socrat. ch. 1. 12. Epilt. 1. 6. 
Xenoph. Epiſt. 5. 8. Simon. Ariſtip. ch.*8. 

Lipfns, Teno Eleat. ch. 2. 

Lucas Holftenias, Pyth. ch. 19. 

Lxcian, Thal. ch. 13. 


Hagnenns, Democr. ch. 2. ». 6, % ſe. 1 z 25 


4. Ch. 10. 
Mecibomius, Pythag. dot. ſe. 2. ch. 3, 4. 
Memrſins, Thal. ch, 2. SOCr; ch. 1. 12. 


Naxdexss, Chald. ſe. r. ch. 2. 


| 


Nunneſins, Ariſt. ch. 8. 

Olympiodorns, Ariſt. ch. 3. 

Patricins, Chald. ſe. 1. ch. 2. 

Petavins, Thal: ch. 2. 13. Carnead. ch. F. 
Pliny, Pyth. ch. 10. dot, ſet. 4. ch. 4. 
Rams, Thal. ch. 7. ſed. 1. 

Salmaſius, Thal. ch. 5. Pla. ch. 1. Pyth. 
Ss 

Scaliger, Chald. ſeR. 2. Thal. ch. 2. Socr. ch. 
I 2, 

Selden, Chilon, ch. 1, Xenoph. ch. 2. 

Sigenius, Thal. ch. 

Simplicins, Pyth. dodr. ſeR. 4.ch. 1. 


Stephanas, Thal. ch. 10. 
Szidas, Thal. ch. 2. Zeno, ch. 6. 


ch 


I, 


Valerias Maximns, Plat. ch. 7. 
Valla, Thales ch. 10. 

Voſſins, Thal. ch. 2. 

Urſinas, Chald. ſe. I. ch. 2. * 


Zeroaftrean Oracles, after the Chaldaick, Phi- 


| loſophy. 
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Bavis, Pyth ch. 2 3, 24: 
Abroteles, c#. 24. 
Acmonides, i614. 
Arouſiladas, ibid. 


Acufilaus, Preface. 
Adicus, Pyrth. ch, 24. 
Adraſtus, Arift. ch. 14, 17. 

A#geas, Pyth. ch. 24. 

gon, ib:a. 

Amon, ibid. 

Faneas, i614, 

Aneſ1demus, i619. 

Eſchines, 

Aſchiion, Arift. ch, 14. 

Athiops, Ariſtip. ch. g. 

Acetius, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Agelas, ibid. 

Agelarchus, 16:4. 

Agelidemus, ibid. 

Agylas, «bid. 

Alcias, ibid. 

Alcimachus, i614. 

Alcimus, Stilp. ch. 3. 

Alcuneion, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Alexander Aphrodiſzus, 4rif.ch. 17. 
Alexinas, 

Aliochus, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Alcmeon, 

Alopecus, 79th. ch. 24. 

Ammonius, Arif. ch. 17. 
Amoetus, Pyth. ch. 24. + 

Amyclus, P14. eh. 1 3. 

Anacharſis. 

Anaxagoras, 

 Anaxarchus. 

Anaximanaer. 

Anaximenes, 

Anchypillus, Adere 7. ch. 1. 
Andronicus, Arif. ch. 17, 
Animenes, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Anmnicerss, 

Anthocharides, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Antimedon, #64. 

Antiochus, Tim. ch 3. 

Antipater, Arifip. ch. g. 

Antipater, the Sidonian. 

Antiſthenes, 

Apellico, Arif. ch. 16. 

Appollonius Chronus. 

Apollodorus Cepotyrannus, Epic. ch. 16, 
Arceſulans, 

Archelans, 

Archippus, of Samus, Pth. ch. 24. 
Archippus, of Tarentum, 76:4. 

rr 3. tay ibid, 

Arete, Ariftip. ch. 8. 
Arignote, Pyth. ch. 21. 


PHILOSOPHERS mentioned 
in the HisToryY of the Chaldaick and Greek Philo- 


Arimneſtus, Pyth. ch. 21. 

Ariſtzeus, P3th, ch. 24. 

Ariſtagoras, Socy. ch. 3. 

Ariſtangelus, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Ariſteas, Chal. lib, 1. p.ſe&, ch, 2; 
Ariſtides, $tilp, ch, 3. 

Ariſtides, Pyth, ch. 24. 

Ariſtides, a Locrian, Plat. ch, 1 3. 
Ariſtippms, - 

Ariſtippus, the younger, Aviftip. ch. 9. 
Ariſtippus, of Tarcutum, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Ariſto, if. ch, 1 7, 

Ariſtoclides, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Ariſtocrates, 5b:d. 

Ariſtodemus, Preface, Thal. ch. 5. 
Ariſtomenes, P5th, ch. 24. 
Ariſtonymys, Pla. ch. 1 3. 

Ariſtotle, 

Ariſtotle, the Cyreneas, 

Ariſtoxenus, Arif. ch. 14. 

Arytus, Pyth. ch, 24. 

Alclepiades, Pyth. Mened. 

a 1a, Socr, ch, 3, 

Alpaſius, Arift. ch. 17. 

Alteas, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Aſtraus, Pyth. ch. 21. 

Aſtylus, Pyth.ch. 24. 

Athamas, Pyth, 

Athenodorus, of Soli, Ze. ch. g. 
Athenodorus, of Tharſis, 4iff. ch. 17. 
Atnoſion, Pyth. ch. 2.4. 

Atticus, Arif. ch, 1 7, 

Averroes, ibid, 

Avicenna, ibid, 

Axiothea, Pla. ch. 1 3, Spexs, ch. 2. 
Azonaces, Chala, lib, 1. p. 1, ſetb.1.c. 5. 


B. 


ems, Pyth, ch. 2.4. 
Baſilides, Epic. ch. 16. 
Bathilaus, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Belus, Chald. 1b. 1, p. 1. ſeFt. ch. 4. 
Beroſus, Chala, bib, 1. p. 1.ſett,ch. 6, 
Bias. 

Bio, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Bion, 

Boethius, Arif. ch, 17. 

Brias, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Bruthius, bid. 

Bryas, 16:4. 

Brontinus, 56:4. 

Bryſo, Socy. ch, 3, 

Bulagoras, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Butherus, #64. 
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* Ainias, Pyth, ch. 24. 
Calibrotus, ibid, 
Caliphon, Pyth. ch. 23. 


Callippus, an Athenian, P/a, ch, 1 3: Aviſt, ch, 14. 


Callippus, a Corinthian, Ze. ch, g. 
Calliſthenes, Arif. ch. 14. 
Carneaaes, 
Carophantidas, Pth. ch. 24. 
Cebes, 
Cerambus, jth. ch. 2.4. 
Chxrephon, Soc. ch. 17. 
Chxron, Pla. ch. 1 3. 
"Charondas, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Chilas, ibid. 
Chilon, 
Chilonis, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Chryſippns. 
Chryt1ppus, a Tyrrhene, Pyth, ch, 24. 
Clexchma, ibia. & 
Cleanor. ibid, 
Cleanthes, 
Clearatus, Pyth. ch. 2.4 
Clearchus, of Soli, Arif. ch. 14. 
Cleobulina, Cleeb. ch, 1. 
Cleobulus, 
Cleon, Pyth. ch. 24, 
Cleophron, ibid. 
Cleoſthenes, b14. 
Clinagoras, i614, 
Clinias, i614, 
Clinomachas. 
Clicarchus, $:i/p. ch. 3. 
Clitomachas, 
Clitus, Ariſe. ch. 14. 
Colaes, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Colotes, Epic. 
Coriſcus, Pla, ch. 1 3. 
Cranius, Pyth. ch. 24. 
CrYantor, 
Crates, 
Crito, 
Crito, the Agean, Pyth. ch. 24. 


Critolans. 


D. 


D Acydes, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Damarmenus, 16:4. 
Damaſcenus Jo. Arif. ch. 17. 
Damaſcenus, Nicho. 14d. 
Damalſcius, iba. 

Damocles, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Damon, #1614, 

Damotages, i614. 
Dardanius, #614. 


Demetrius, of Amphipols, Pa. ch, 1 3. 


Demetrius Lacon, Epic. ch. 16, 
Demetrins Phalerens. 
Democritus, 
Demon, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Demoſthenes,” i614. 
Deonax, bid. 
Dexippus, Arif. ch. 17. 
Dexitheus, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Diczarchus, Arif. ch. 14. 
Diczarchus, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Dicon, ibid, 
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' Dinarchus, 5414, 
Dinocrates, iid. 
Diockes, a Phliaſian, ibid. 
Diocles, a Syberite, hid. 

des, Stilp.ch, 1. 
Diogenes. 
Diogenes, of Seleucia, Epic. ch, 16; 
Diogenes, - Therlin 0s 

rus, ian, Pyth. ch. 2 
Diodorus , —__ " 2 
Dioaorus, the Peripatetick. 
Dion, Pla. ch. 13. 
Dionyſius, Epic. ch. 16. 
Dionyſius, a Colophonian, 2ewip. 
Dioſcorides, Timon ch. 3. 
Dioteles, Arift. ch. 14. 
Diotyma, Socy. ch. 3. 
Diphylus, $54. ch. 3; 
Drymon, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Dymas, 61a, 


E. 


Ccelo, Pyth, ch. 24. 
Echecrates, a Phlyaſian, ibid, 

Echecrates, a Tarentine, ibid. 
Echecrates, a Woman, ibid. 
Echecratides, Arif. ch. 14. 
Egeſings, 
Eiriſcus, Pyth, ch, 24. 
Elicaon, 561d. 
Empedecles, 
Empedus, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Epicargs, 
Epimenides. 
Epiphron, Pyth. ch. 20, 
rx fary ibid, 

pitimides, Aritip. ch. g. 
Eraſtus, Pla. ch. 1 4 
Eratus, Pyth. ch. 2.4. | 
_ Armenius, Chald. 6b. 1. p. 1. ſeR. x. 

C.2, 
Eſtizus, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Euzmon, Pa. ch. 1 3. 
Euzus, Pyth. ch, 24. 
Euagon, Pla, ch. 1 3. 
Emuander, 
Euander, of Crotona, Pyth. ch. 24: 
Euander, of Metapontum, i434. 
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Containing thoſe on whom the Artribute of W 
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CHAP. L 
| mn | | The Country and Parents of Thales. 
"Cr wits, which have been happy in be- | enjoy the jaſt reward, their glory: befqg inter- 
 nefiting Poſterity by their excellent in- | cepted oftentimes by ſome later diſguiſe of 
yentions, have not always had the fortune to | altzration or addition, Jon therefore gratt 
ug tage 


[9 


A. 


_— 


THALES. 


tude in us, who- find our ſelves inſtructed by 


the Ancients, to vindicate the memory of our 
Maſfters, by enquiring diligently the Authors of 
thoſe Labors whereof we reap the Harveſt. 
This kind of injury hath happened very conft- 
derably ro THALES the wiſe Man of Afile- 
$«, Who firſt introduc'd Natural and Mathe- 
matical Learning into. Greece, from whence it 
is derived to us; but the honour of ſo noble a 
deſign, the ambitious oppolnion of ſome, the 
induſtry of. others hath ſo 

is little-of the reputation left to the deſerving: 


Author, TI have therefore eſteemed it worth . 


my pains, todigeſt what I could colle& or ob- 
ſexve of a-perſon, to whom all lovers of Lear- 
ning are ſo much obligd. = £ 

The Original of Thates is very obſcurely deli- 

vered. Some conceive he wasa Phenician by birth, 

whoſe opinion- ſeeming bo betieong'y founded 

upon Zaertizs, and the Authorities /by him al- 

ledged, it is neceffary that we begin with a diſ- 

quitndon upon his words, which#are, as com- 
monly rendred, thele : - 

Now Thales was born, as Herodotus, Duris 

and Democritus affirm, his Father being Examius, 

his Mother Cleobulina, of the Thelidz, who were 

Phoenicians, the moſt iluſtrious of all from Cad- 

mus 42d Agenor, as Plato alſo ſaith, ] The Teſti- 

* 4fr910m.1Na- INONY of Herodotus 5 though o _— and 

tione juit Phe- * Suidas ſeem to underſtand it according to the 

mz, ut Herods- common wn, as if he were born_ in Phanicia, 


7s Me expreſly confirms the contray/,'being thus: 


cit, Which 


what Herodo- two Authorities of Dari and Democritzs impor- 
tus 15 that? ) . .- 
2nd to be r&. 0d little more, or at leaſt nothing to a con- 
ſtored ro this trary ſenſe. So likewiſe that of Leander, which 
effet, Natione js by * Clemens Alexandrinus Cited jointly vyith 
fait Phenix it FHerodatus, to prove him of 'a Phoenician ex- 
Herodotus, Mi- 
leſins ut alt tract. . WW , 
dicunt. He was made free of Miletus when he went with 
(a) Ivo Neleus who was baniſh'd out of Phoenicia ] The 
Thales, learned (a) Caſaubor to reconcile this Story with 
that of Nelews, who was not baniſh'd out of 
Phenicia, when he built 21ilerns, for 37+ 1.3% ow 
Neiakg enmoren porvixus, reads, camowy i gpoivixns, 
as if Thales being baniſh'd out of Phenicia had 
gone with Nelexs toi Afletus 5 which alteration 
begetteth a very great Anarfiſni E vj 
Thales Was above four hundred” Years later th; 
that*Nelews. Therefore if Lagtizs meant the 
fame Neleur, either he was ſtrangely miſtaken, 
or his Text is corrupt, and ought;to: be under-" 
ſtood of the Anceſtors of Thates,' to which 
ſenſe it may be reduc'd with little alteration, 
thus, iemamyearn dif + - o MiAiirp 37s 1avy ow 
News enmouvri* goiv, us X F< b1) y being Phani. 
ent Hf Ceaie7 Wag became Citizens of 
£ Son of Codras, be- 


y? o ELL. 
| $12 * 2 
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dotus, Strabo, and eAElian, 

But as moſt ſay he was born there, at Miletus, and 
of a mble Race : | So they render iSw)s, but 
in oppoſition to the firſt opinion, which only 
mentions his Family, not Country, it may per- 
haps be underſtood here in the ſame relation: 


Some ( faith he) think he was of a Phenician | 


— - n— 


obſcur'd, that there | 


doubtleſs is Thales a Aleſran, afar off by cent a Pheni- | 
corrupt( for cian 3 Whence We may gather, that the other 


— 


extract, of thoſe who were incorporated at 44:- 
ketus ; others that he was of a Grecian Family, 
and that noble. Of chis latter apiniow is (b) Plus (b) De zz 
tarch, who reproves Heredotus for making Tales "44%. 
deſcended afar off from a. Barbarian ſtock , 


—— 


him, thathe thanked the Gods he was a Grecian, 7% 


not a ZFarbarias, 


"CHAD. IL 
Of the time of his Birth, 


Aw ſaith, that Thales was born the firſt * Lent, 
year of the thirty fifth Olympiad; * Demetrins * Lev, 
Phalereus. ſaith, that he was honored with the title 
of Wiſe, when Damaſias was Archon. Damaſias 
-was Archon according to (a) Dionyſius Halicar- (a) Liv. z. 
naſſzeus the ſecond year of the thirty fifth Olympiad, 
when Ancus Martius the fourth King of Rome be- 
gan his Relpn. 

Hojert 


amaj1as "tO Ul 
his Mags agree with Thales's Birth ; nei- (2) 4rchort.1, 
ther rightly; for the office of Damaſias relateth f) a 
| e Birth of 'Thales. For the clearing temp, TY 
hereob-we* muſt rake notice, that Damaſias 1n 
jar: Fafti is twice {aid to be Archon, 
etecond year of the thirty fifth Olym- 
ext year afcer the Birth of Thales, 
th Furch rth year of the forty eighth 
Olympiad,-when he obtained the title of iſe; 
the latter WE cannot mention without acknow- 
ledgment of the great light Chronology hath 
received by Mr. Selden's Marmera Arandeliana, 
It will be alſo worth obſervance, that there 
was another of this name, whom E«ſebius pla- 
ceth at the eighth-Olympiad, and Laertizs and 
(g) Plutarch make contemporary with Homer, (2) VitzLz- 
efiod and Lyemrgus, (h) Scaliger, who perceived © 7 
the inconfiſteticy 'of this account, perceived (DJEOPS 
not the reaſon-of itz for (5) Lycurges and Iphi- (5) Phlegon, 
tzs inſtituted the Olympick Games twenty ſe- #44" 
ven Olympiads before Cerebus was Victor, who 
=, Ewſebins is the firſt, Theſe two 
Thee +by ſome confounded ; Ex/ebixs calls 
the firff@#Niatural Philoſopher, whereas it is 
certain*that kind of Learning was firſt intro- 
duc'd into Greece by the ſecond. (k) Suidas (4) Ice 
c_ ahes, wi L,. atter Thales Coors d inthe 7”-les. | 
eventh Olympiad;which P#legon doubtleſs meanc 
of the firſt. (They w! 9 Thales about (7) St 5.4 
the ſeygnth Olympiad, an 1 
porary with Romulus, Dund the latter Thales 
with the firſt, and the true Epocha of the O- 
lympiads with the vulgar. For the firſt Thates 
lived in the ſeventh Olympiad from the firſt 
of Tphitus  Romwulas liv'd about the ſame diſtance 
from the Olympiad of Corebze. 
This time is miſtaken by that learned Father 
Clemens Alexardrinus, to prove Thales younger 


24, & 27. 


it is demonſtrated that they who propheſied in the 
time of Darius Hyltaſpes in the ſecond year of his 
| Reign, 


and (c) Herwippus, who aſcribes that ſaying to (c)Lant.si i 


LN .. gxſtin. de crit, 
[make him contem- Dei,lib,18.caþs 


than the Jater Prophets. (m» ) Thus ( ſaith he ) (#)Stronet. B 
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* Prepare 
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Reign, that is to (ay, Aggzus, Zacharias, and Ma- 
lachy, who was one of the twelve, ſeeing that they 
propheſied in the firſt year of the forty eighth Olym- 
piad, were more ancient than Pythagoras, whe i ſaia 
to have been in the ſixty ſecond Olympiad 3 and then 
Thales eldef# of the Greek Sages, who was about 
the fiftieth Olympiad, as if this were not rather 
an argument to prove theſe Prophets contem- 
porary with Thales, which Exſebixs allows. * 4- 
bout the time ( faith he )' of Cyrus King of Perſia, 
the ſeven wiſe Men flouriſhed; this was the time in 
which the laft of the Hebrew Prophets propheſied, 
ſince Troy, above fix hundred years, after Moles, 
yo leſs thay fiſteen hundred years, But if with Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus we account theſe m_—_ 
coxtaneous with Darins Hyſtaſpes, they WI | ap- 
pear much younger than Thales, for Darins be- 


+ gun his Reignin the laſt year of the ſixty fourth 
Olympiad. b 
CHAP. IIL 
Hius Travels. 


HE employ'd the firſt and greateſt part of his 
time in Travel z he went to Creer, to 1n- 
form himſelf of the Myſteries of their Religion 


— (for that Iſland was famous for the Birth of ?upirer) 


(4) Latit. 


(b) De Scient. 
Mathemat. 


Cap. 32» 


(c) Plut. de 
place phil. 1. 


* Vit. Pythag. 
I, 2+ 


(a) Plutarch, 
Symp.ſept. ſap. 


conviv, 


(r) Cyril, 


as- is acknowledg'd by himſelf in an (a) Epi- 
ſtle to Pherecyaes. | 

, me ;— wp ny into 4 is affirmed in 
the Epiſtles; ſome ſay into Phanciearguing 
from his Aſtrology which he is _ to have 
learned of the Phenicians, Maſters of that Sci- 
ence 3 and particularly becauſe he is ſaid to have 
firſt obſerved the conſtellation of the Leſſer 
Bear by which the Pheniciaxs failed. (6) Voſſins 
eſlays to-prove the word Cynoſura to be Pheni- 
cian, not as derivd from «v»%s, 522 but from 
D023 and WR as being a ColeFion of light; or 
NIN WD Umbilicus ignens, = 

His laſt journey (being (c)in years) was in- 

«Azgypt, to confer (as he acknowledgeth. ig 
his Eos to Pherecyaes ) with Prieſts and Aſtro- 
nomers. There he was inſtruſted by the Prieſts 
at Memphis, particularly ( faith * 7amblicus ) by 
thoſe x ?apiter. Laertins affirms he learnt Geo- 
metry of them; * Plutarch implies as much of 
his Philoſophy. ; 

He was there in the Reign of (4) Amaſir, by 
whom mugh favour d and admir'd for many things, 
eſpecially for meaſuring the height of the Pyramids. by 
the ſhadow ;, until at laſt accuſed to him of diſ-afſe- 
ion to Mmarchs and that kind of Government, to 
which effett many bitter ſayings of his were alledged 
concerning Tyrants, As when Molpagoras an emi- 
ent Perſon of Tonia demanded what was the ftran- 
geſt fight he ever ſaw, he anſwered, A Tyrant old. 
Anether time being at a Feaſt where 4 queſtion 4- 
roſe , what Beaſts were moſ® dangerous: of wild, 
ſaith he, a Tyrant, of tame, a Flatterer z and Princes 
( ſaith Plutarch ) however they profeſs themſelves far 
different from Tyrants, yet take no pleaſure in ſuch 
Apothegms : hereupon he loſt the favour of Ama- 
ſis. Thus having ſtudied Philoſophy in e<Agvpr, 
he teturned to Aletws, and (e )tran{ported that 
valt ſtock of Learning which he had there col- 
led, into his own Country. 


to 


CHAP. IV. 
How he lied at —_— 


IS life at A2£letus (as (a) Heraclides af- (4) Larrte 
firms) was retir'd and private; ſome re- 
rt he married and had a Ga named Cybiſſus, 
ue the truer opinion is of thoſe who ſay he. 
lived unmarried, and made his (6) Siſters Son (6) Leer. 
( whom (c) Plutarch calls Cyb5ſthns) his Heir (4), $194. in 0:7», 
He pur off his Mother when ſhe firſt moved (<7 Solon. 
him to Marry, by telling her it was not yet Sympoſiace3.6. 
time 3 and when he was more in years, being $:0b.Serm. 66. 
again ſollicited by her, he anſwered, Nor is ic 
now time, meaning it was then too late. Be- 
ing demanded why he took not ſome courſe to 
have iflue, he anſ{wer'd , ie £rnomuriay, Which 
is the ſame in pronouncing with of dgaormuariay, 
and may be taken either becauſe he loved Children, 


| Or did not love them, as (e) Caſaubon conjectures; (e) In Laer- 


bur perhaps his meaning may better be gather'd tiun. 

out of another anſwer of his to the ſame que- 

{tion, (f ) chat he did not mean to draw voluntary / #) Stob.ſerm. 
Cares npon his life, and diſturb the quiet thereof ;, 65. 

or from this ſtory related by (g) Platarch. (8) VitaSo- 

Solon coming ro Miletus to ti/it him, told him. los. 8 
that he wondred he wholly neg!efted Marriage and 
iſſue. Thales at that time anſwered nothing, but 
ſome few days after ſuborned a ſtranger ts pretend 
that he came within ten days fra Athens; Solon 
demanded what news from thence 5 nothing ( anſwered 
the other as he was inſtrufted ) but the burial of a 
young Man attended by the whole City, being as was 
ſaid Son of the moſt eminent Perſon of the City, 
who at the ſame time was abroad in travel, Unhap- 
fy Man ( crys Solon) what was his name ? I heard 
it, anſwered the other, but have forgot, only I remem- 
ber he was very famous for Wiſdom and faſtice, $S0- 
lon's fear encreaſing npon every anſwer, he at laſt 
ashed him, if the Fathers name were net Solon ? 
which the other affirming, he beat his own Head, and 
did other attions accompanied with ſpeeches proper to 
ſuch as are tranſported with grief 5 wherenpon Tha- 
les ſmiling, and interrupting him 5 Theſe things, S0- 
lon, ſaid he, deterr'd me from marriage, which thus 
diſorder even thee a moſt conſtant perſori, but be nat 
troubl'd at this news, it is counterfeit. | 

In this privacy of life he was (olicited and ſent 
unto by many Princes, whoſe jnvitations and 
amities, ( P/utarch (b) ſaith) he refuſed ; viſtted (+ )Sepr. ſap. 
by many eminent perſons. | . . Conv. 

(5) He is ſaid to have cohabited ſome time (+) Lav. 
with Thraſiblus ( a Man of excellent Wit and 
Judgment ) who was King, or ( according to 
the Greek word) Tun of Miletur, (4) though (4) 4if. 
his Reign continued but eleven months 3; (1) a- fot 5-altim. 
bout the time that the Alefiens enter'd into a C) #04 1. 
League with Ahates the ſecond then King of 
Lyaia, 


——_— 


CHAP. V: 
The attribute of Wife conferred on him, 


HE attribute of #4ſe, as (s) Plutarch and (,\y;z. cuter, 
Saint Augaſtine F obſerve, was conferr'd up- +1: cizit. Dei, 
on the reſt in reſpect of their moral rules and 8. 2. 


ractice, but upon Thales particularly for his 
. B 2 ſpeculative 
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| ſpeculative Learning. It was firſt beſtow'd on | 


Thales, at what time Damaſias was Archon, «s- 
der whom ( according to (5b) Demetrius Phalarer ) 
all the (even were called Wiſe. The ſecond Da- 
maſias was Archon in the third year of the 49th 
Olympiad, which (c) Salmaſins knew not, when 
to make the words of Laertizs agree with the 
firſt Damaſias , he miſinterpreted Euſebins and 
Clemens Alexandrings, and ſubverted all other ac- 
counts of the Birth and Death of Thales, where- 
as this fortunately complies with the times of 
all the ſeven. | 

The firſt was Thales, juſtly prefer'd before the 
reſt in reſpe& of his great Learning, which he 
owed not to any Maſter. The time when this 
honour was conferred on him, falls upon the 
fifty ninth year of his age. 

The ſecond, Pittacus of Hitylene who flou- 
riſhed in the forty ſecond Olympiad, and died 
in the third year of the fifty ſecond. 

The third, Bias of Priene, contemporary with 
Pittacus, living under Ahattes and Craſys. 

The fourth, Seo», who was Archon at Athens 
the third year of the forty ſixth Olympiad. He 
died Olymp. 55. 

The fifth , Cleobulus of Lindys , Coetaneous 
with Solon, 

The ſixth, My/ſen of Chere. 

The ſeventh, Chile» of Lacedemor, who was 
Ephorus, Olymp. 56. 

The credit and glory of theſe ſeven, was much en- 
creaſed ((aith Plutarch ) by a Triped ſent round from 
one to another, by a mntual, noble and modeſt conceſ- 
fron: the occaſion related thas, by Laertius and Va- 
krius Maximus. : 

(4) Some young Men of Tonia having bought 4 
Dranght of the Milefian Fiſhermen, when the Net 
was drawn up,*there was found in it a Tripod, [_(e) a 

olden Delphick Table of great _— ] 
(1) Rees on aroſe a diſpute, | (g) thoſe affirming 
they had watt. only for the Fiſh; the others, 
that they bought the Draught at a venture : by 
reaſon of the ſtrangeneſs of the caſe, and the 
value of the Tripod, it was delivered to the 
City Milerus, ] (b) The Milefians ſext to the O- 
racle at Delphi about it, and received this anſwer : 


Com'ſt thon 24!:þ4n to conſult my Shrine? 
The Tripod to the wiſeſt I aſſign. 


Hereupon the Mileſians, by agreement, preſented 
it ro Thales, he ſent it to Bias, Bias to Pittacus, be 
to another, till it paſt through all the ſeven, comin 
at laſt ro Solon, who affirming God ro be the wiſeſt, 
ſent it back to Delphi, [_() giving him at once t 
title and reward of greateſt Wiſdom. ] 

But Callimachus in his Tambicks, ( continaeth 
Laertius ) relates it otherwiſe; that Bathycles an 
Arcadian /eft a Cap, with order that it ſhould be gi- 
ven to the wiſeſt, whereupon it was preſented to 
Thales, and paſt about in courſe till it came to 
him again , who then dedicated it to Apollo Di- 
”___ with theſe Verſes, according to Callima- 
cyus: 


Thales to him that rules th' 7onian State 
This twice obtained prize doth conſecrate. 


In Proſe thas, Thales the Milelian ; Son of 
Examius, t Delphian Apollo ef the Grecians 


L Hellen 
 L Wan old Oracle] that i would prove in time to (1) Plit, tit, 
come the ground of many contentions. After this ſame Sol. 


offers this twice received Prize of eminence, He 
that carried the Cup from one to another, was Thy- 
rion, Sox ro Bathycles, ] whither allude theſe 
Verſes of (kh) Phanix Colophonias. 


Thales, whoſe Birth his Comntry bleſt, 
Efteemed of all Men the beſt; 
Was of the golden Cup poſſeſs. 4 


Eudoxius ef Gnidus, a»d Evanthes of Miletus, 
report that a Friend of Croeſus having receiv'd from 


| him a golden Cup to be given to the wiſeſt of the Gre- 
; CIaNS , deliver d it ro Thales, and that at laſt it 
| came to Solon, who ſending to the Pythian Oracle 
; to know whe was the wiſeſt, was anſwer d Myſons 


whom Eudoxius ſubſtirutes for Cleobulus, Plato 
for Periander z the Oracle concerning Mylon was 


| thes : 


Ofttzan Myſen I declare 
Wiſer than thoſe thac wiſeſt are. 


He that was ſent upon the enquiry was Anachar- 
ſis. Dadacus the Platoniſt, and Clearchus affirm, 


| that the Cup was ſent by Croeſus to Pittacus, and 


fo carried abont. Andron in Tripede, ( which feeras 
to have been a diſcourſe wholly upon this ſub- 
je, and is likewiſe cited by Clemens Alexandri- 
»#s, to prove that Thales and the other fix flou- 
riſh'd abont the fiftieth Olympiad ) writes, that 
the Argives propoſed this Tripod as a Prize to the 
wiſeſt of the Greeks, and that it was adjudged to 
Ariſtodemus 4 Spartan, ho refigned it to Chilon ; 
itodemus mentioned by b- 


This Speedrive to Ariſtedemss Owe 
Mony' the Man, none's poor and honeſt too! 


There are who report that a Ship richly laden, ſent 
by Periander to Thrafibulus Tyrant of Miletus, was 
caft away in the Coan Sea, and the Tripod taken up 
by ſome Fiſhermen, Phanodias affirms it was loſt 
in'the Athenian Sex, and afterwards brought to the 
City, and npon conſultation voted no be ſent to Bias. 
Others ſay this Tripod was made by Vulcan, who 
gave it to Pelops as his Wives Portion; from him it 
rame to Menelaus, and afterwards being taken away 
with Hellen by Paris, was by the Lacedzmonian 
] thrown into the Sea, calling to mind 


Lebedians fiſhing thereabouts drew it up® and quar- 
relling with the Fiſhermen abont it, it was brought to 
Coos, bat the controverſie not decided, the buſineſs 
was told to thoſe of Miletus, which s the chief City 
of that Country, they fent a Meſſenger to demand it, 
and finding themſelves ſlighted, made War upon the 
Coans; in which many Fing ſlain on both fides, the 
Oracle declared that the Tripod ſhould be given to the 
wiſeſt, whereupon both parties with joynt conſent pre- 


ſented it to Thales | @) The Ceoans being willi 


ro grant that to a private Perſon, 

ore conteſted with all the 2ileſrens ] who de- 
dicated it to Apollo Didymzus; the effett of the 
Oracle to the Coans was this : 


This Conteſtation ſhall continue till 
The golden Tripod into th' Ocean caſt 
By Yalcan, you preſent to one whoſe $kill 
Extends to things to come, preſent and paſt. 
| To 
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To the Mileſrans, 

Comeſt thou 1le/iax to conſult my Shrine ? 
as before. Thus Laertins, (») Platarch adds, that 
Thales ſaid, Bias was wiſer than himſelf , where- 
pon it paſt to him, from him to another, as wiſer ;, 
(o paſſing in 4 circle from one to another,jt came at laſt 
to Thales the ſecond time, Finally it was ſent from 
Miletus tos Thebes, and dedicated ro I{menian A- 
pollo. Theophraſtus ſaith it was firſt ſent to Bias 
at Priene, then by Bias to Thales at Milerus, /o 
paſſing through all, it came again to Blas 3 and fie 
nally was ſent to Delphi. This is moſt generally re- 
ported, ſaving inſtead of a Tripod, ſome ſay #4 was 
4 Cup ſent frm Croeſus; others, that it was left 
there by BatNyCIES. 

Thes _ Priority of Thales confirmed by 
the Oracle, for which reaſon he is by Cicero and 


reſt yielded the prehemiunence. 


CHAP. VL 
Of his Philoſuphy. ©” 


Hales ( ſaith Zaertins ) is by many affirm'd to 
pb be the firſt that made diſquifitions upon Nature, 
* Cicero ( who taught the Greek, Philoſophy firſt 
to ſpeals Latin, ) acknowledges Thales to be the 
firſ® Author theresf. | Strabo faith, that he frft 
of the Grecians made enquiry into natural Canſes and 
the ns F. 4) Plutarch cn ——_—_ 
tor of Philoſophy; Juſtine- Martyr, moſt au- 
cient 0 frr's xi (c) Tertullian, fff of Natural 
Philoſophers 3 (d) Lactantius, the firſs that made en- 
quiry after Natural Cauſes. 


Se. 1, That Water is the Principle of all things. 

| be his diſquiſition of the natural Cauſes of 
things, he conceived Water to be the firſt Prin- 

ciple of all natural Bodies, whereof they conſiſt, and in- 

to. which they reſolve. His reaſons ( as deliver'd 

by H) Platarch , and repeated by (Ff) Stobews ) 
+ 


Firſt, Becauſe natural Seed, the Principle of all 
living Creatures, is humid; whence it is probable 
that humiaity is alſo the principle of all other things, 

Secondly, Becauſe all kinds of Plants are nowriſh d 
by moiſture ; wanting which, they wither and decay. 

Thirdly, Becauſe Fire, even the Sun it ſelf wy the 
Stars are nonriſhd aud maintaind by Vapours pro- 
ceeding from Water, and conſequently the whole World 
cmfiſts of the ſame, Whence Homer ſuppoſing all 
things to be engendred of Water, ſaith, 


"Quears Garry iuens mulds TwwK), 


The Ocean whence all things receive their 
Birth, 


Te purſuit ((g) as Ariftatle ſaith) of this opinion, 
he atfgn'd Water the loweſt place, holding ( ac- 
cording to (b) Seneca ) that the whole Earth floats, 
and is carried above the Water, whether that we call 
the Ocean or great Sea, or any ſimple moiſture of ano- 
ther nature , or 4 moiſt Element, By this Water 
( faith he) the Earth « ſuſtained as a preat Ship, 
which preſſeth upon the Water that bears it up, be- 
canſe the moſ# weigbty part of the World cannot be 


| apheld by the Air, which is ſubtle and light, Thus 


iy (5) Ariſtotle to be explain'd, who ſaith, Thales (7) 3t27ly77 


held, that the Earth being capable of ſwimming, re- © 


fteth as Word or the like, now of ſuch things, none 
[wim upon Air, but upon Water. 

Upon this ground it was that he held water 
( aS Laertizs (ith ) to be the cauſe af Earthquakes. 
Thus (k) Seneca, He holds that the Globe of the ( &)Nat. queſt. - 
Earth is upheld by Water, and carried as a Bark, and * '3 
floateth by the mobility thereof, at ſuch time as it is 


ſaid to quake, One of his reaſons alledged by 


' () Seneca, is this, becauſe in all extraordinary moti- (') Nat-4ue/*. 


ous thereof ſome new Fountains commonly iſſued, which **©* 


if they incline to one fide, and ſhew their Keel aſide- 


| long, gather Water; which, if it chance the burdes 


they bear be overmeighty, raiſeth it ſelf bigher towards 


| the right or left ſide. 
Strabo (tiled Prince of the wiſe Men, tO whom the | 


From the teſtimony of Homer, by which 
Thales ( according to Plutarch and ?uſtin Martyr ) 
defended this Tenet ( that Water is the princi- 
ple of all things) it is manifeſt it was deliver'd, 
(though imperfeRly ) by other Grecians before (ol hndacs 
Thales, Plmtarch (m)el{ewhere producing this Au- 141; atidier# 
thority of (») Heſiod, (n) Theogon. 


Tlapry Pa arena x<6- lui —— 
Of all things Chaos was the firſt—— 


addeth, the greater part of ancient Philoſophers cal- 
led Water Chaos, $5 F xJny from di #ſion, The 
Scholtaſt of (s) Apollonias upon theſe words, : 0) Argouur, 
"EZ 121% kCnd5ves y ov duny, 


The Earth of ſlime was maae, 


affirms ( citing Zero) that the Chaor, whereof all 

things were made according to Heliod, was Water, 

which ſetling became ſlime, the ſlime condens d inw 
ſolid Earth ;, to which add this teſtimony of (p ) Ox- (7) Eiredby 
pheus, Athenagoras. 


'Ex 5% 0927 avs namic, 
Of Water flime was made, 


This opinion they borrow'd from the Phen:- 
ciant, with whom the Grecians had a very anci- 
ent correſpondence. Linus came from thence; 
Orpheus had his learning from thence z as Thales 
is conceived to have done likewiſe, which ap- 
pears clearly in (9) Nwmenizs, an ancient Philo- (7) P9rP!yr. 4: 
ſopher, who cites the very words of Moſes for #2 99m% 
this opinion, The Spirit of God moved on the face of 
the waters, There is an eminent place in (+) Ex- ©) Fre0-E+ 
ſebins to prove this 3, the divinity of the Phoeni- 5% 219! 
Cians aſſerts the principle of this World to be a d:rk 
ſpiritual Air, or the ſpirit of dark, Air, and Chaos 
troubled and involud in darkneſs , that this was in- 
finite, and 4 long time had no bound; but ( ſay they) 
the Spirit being moved with the love of his own priz- 
ciples, there was made 4 mixtion, which nexure was 
called love ;, this was the beginning of the produttion 
of all things; but the ſpirit it ſelf had no generati- 
on, and from this connexion of the ſpirit was begot- 
ton MeT, which ſome call ſlime, others corruption of 
watery miſtion, and of this was made the ſeed of all 
Creatures, and the generation of all things, 
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Nor wete the In2ia»s ' ignorant of this , as 
Megaſthenes delivers their opinion. (/) They 
are of the ſame mind in many things with the 
Grecians , as that the World had beginning , 
and ſhall have end ; , that God its Maker and 


 Governour goes quite through it 5 that all things 


had different beginnings, but that of which the World 
was made was Water, 

The word «p;x*, Principle, becauſe with Phi- 
loſophers ic includes the efficient cauſe , and 
conlequently underſtood {ingly excludes the 
reſt, that being the moſt noble, hath given 
occalion to ſome- to miſtake Thales, as if by 
acknowledging no other Principle, he conſe 
quently accounted Water to be God ; but that 
Thales gnderſtands by Principle only the materi- 
al Cauſe, we may eafily gather from Plutarch, 
(t) who condemneth Thates for confounding 
a Principle with an Element, and for holding 
them to be both one ; Whereas ( ſaith he) there 
is great difference Elements are compounded, Prin- 
ciples are neither compoxnnded, nor are any compleat 
ſubſtance, and truly Water, Air, Earth, Fire we 
term Elements, but principles we call 'other Na- 
tures, in this reſpett that there is nothing prece- 
dent to them, whereof they are engenared, For 0- 
therwiſe, if they were not the firſt, they would not 
te Principles, bat that rather ſhould be ſo termed 
whereof they were made, Now certain things there 
are precedent, whereof Earth and Water are com- 
pounded, viz. The firſt inform matter, aad the form 
it ſelf and-privation, Thales therefore errs, affirm- 
ing Water to be both Element and principle of all 
= Su Thus we ſee by Plutarch, that the ob- 
jection can only be as to the name, not to rea- 
{on of the name; forthe diſtinttion of Prin- 
ciple and Element being not uſed in that time, 
Thales by Printiple', meant nothing of the ef- 
ficient- cauſe, which is moſt certain from :4- 
Thales, faith he, affirms Water to be 
the Frinciple : wherefore he held the Earth to be 
above the Water ; perhaps he conceived ſo, becauſe 
he ſaw that the nutriment of all things, is 
humid, that heat it ſelf conſiſts thereof, and that 
every Creatare lives thereby; He held that of which 
things are made to be the Principles of all things, 
for thoſe reaſons he was of this opinion, as alſo 
becauſe the Seeds of all things are of a humid Na- 
ture, aud Water is the Principle of thingy bu 
mid, 


SeR. 2, Of Ged. 


Ertullian ſaith, That Thales to Craſmn len- 
quiring concerning the Deity, gave no certain 
account, but deſired ſeveral times of deliberating to 
10 ny He ſeems to refle& upon the ſame or 
a like Story to that which is reported of $:- 
moniaes and Hieron, 

But what the opinion of Tha/es was concern- 
ing Ged, may be gather'd from ewo Apothegms 
cited by Laertiz, repeated with this gloſs by 
(a) Clemens Alex.ndrinus And whzit are not thoſe 
the ſayings of Thales that are d.,:ved from hence, 
That God 1s $l6r:j1 { Jr ever avd Er , and he 
openly cenfeſſetl; chat ie 15 called xgpdicyru ons, he who 
bnoweth Hea:is, Fr Thales being demanded what 
Ged was, that ((auh he) which hath neither begin- 
wing nor end. Another asking if a Man might do ilf 


and conceal it from Ged, How, Gid he, when a | 


OO” 


Man that thinks it cannot ? Men ought to think ((ays 

( 7? Cicero 1; his name) that the Gods ſee all (b)De legit.y 

things, 
He acknowledged the firſt of beings, and 

Auchor of the World, aſſerting ( according to” 

Laertins ) that the moſt ancient of all things is God, 

for he 5s not begotten ;, that the faireſt is the World, 

for it is his work, This is confirmed by Cicero. F 

Thales the-Milefian (faith he *) who firft enquired « pe rut. a, | 

into thefe things, ſaid, That Water was the principle or. j. © 

of things, but that God was that mind which form- 

ed all things of Water, If Gods may be without 

ſenſe and mind, why did he joyn the mind to Wa- 

ter? Why Water to the mind, if the mind can 

ſubſift without @ B:ay ? Thus Cicero who un« 

derſtands Tha!cs ro intend tiie material prigci- 

ple to be co-eternal wit!: che efficient 3 which 

Thales \\imſelf ſeems rot 10 11620, when he 

declared God © be the rſt of Beings. But 

that the Aens of Aracagri;. for the annexIng 

of which to matter, bs was fo much famed, 

was no more thar what he borrowed from 

Thales, the words ©! Cicero make good. 
He affirmed that God by the immutable de- 

cree of his providence governs the World. 

Thales ( \aith Stobews) being demanded what was 

moſt ſtrong, anſwered Neceſſity, for it rules all the 

World, Neceſſity is the firm judgment and immuta- 

ble power of providence, Hither we muſt like- * 

wiſe refer what is cited under his name by the 

ſame Stobexs, that the firſt mover is immovable, | 

which (c) Ariforle hath borrow'd from him, not. (c) pw, 

owning the Author. | 
Something imperfe@tly was before delivered 

by Orphexs, Concerning God, alledged by (4) Cle- (4) Adnuit 

mens Alexandrinss and others Tn as Cicero ad gent, 

ſaith, Thales was the firf among the Grecians , 

who made any ſearch into theſe things z, and that 

he brought it out of «Agyr, the Grecians 

themſelyes deny not , (e) for they acknows- (+) mmol; 

ledge, that they received the names 'of their #6. 2. 

Gods from thence, and believed the <Azgypri- 

ans to be the firſt, who looking up to the 

\ World above them, and admiring the nature 

of the Univerſe, refleted upon the _Dei- 


AE | 
Se. 3. Of Demons. 


TXx=2 ( /aith (a) Plutarch.,) with regs (4) Place th 
ras, Plato, and the Stoicks hold, that Dz- loſ. 1.8. 
mons are ſpiritual ſubſtances, and the Hero's Souls 
ſeparated from the Bodies, of which ſort, there are 
two, good, and bad; the good Hero's are the good 
Souls, the bad, the bad, The ſame order .(b) A- (+) Apolve. 
Ro——_ atteſts to be obſerved by Thales, rank- 
ing the three degrees thus : Firſt, that of the 
immortal Gods, next Dzmons, thirdly Hero's : 
This was followed by Pythagoras, that the Geds 
were to be preferred in reverence before Dxmons, 
Hero's before Men. 
He affirm'd ( as Stobers ſaith ) the World to be 
full of theſe Dxmons. This is thought the mean- 
ing of that of (c) Ariſtotle, repeated by Cicero, * (c) De ini 
Thales thought that all things were fall of. Gods. 1. 8. 
The ſame aſlertion Laertizs * aſcribes to Pyrha- * de legib2 
goras, that all the Air is full of Sonls, which: are © OP 
Hero's a»d Dxmons. Y 
This opinion was afſerted by the Greeks, be- 


fore the time of Thates, particularly by Heſids 
ut 


Ye l eeib.s, 


Cx 
£229 
v_ 
"3% 
"7 


ba 
bt 


- > 


* De 


Egyft., _ hy 
1 


Phil, 4 2- 


THALES 


1: whether that be argument enough, to deny, 
+1;t Thales had it from the Egyptians, I que- 
*:0n 3 that they held it in the ſame manner, we 

learn by * Zamblichns. Belides, Pythagoras 


1 
i= 4 { Plato ( whom Plutarch joyns in this Tenet 


with Thates ) drew their learning from che ſame 
fountain. 


Sect. 4. Of the Soul, 


Latarch and Stobens (ay, that Thiles firſt af- 
'd the Soul to be duruumnny, a ſelf-moving 


(a) De plate nature. (4) Ariſtotle that he calls it zvna«% in 


reſpe& to the morion ir gives to other things, 
in which are included both parts of the detini- 


2 * De animt. jon of the * Platoniſts, a ſubſtance, having within 
4 I, 2, 


Pq * Plato It 


= Tine 


Wſie.Rn 


Admonit. 
Ut. 


Herodet, 


poop. 


* $Stob, Ecl, 

pbyſ. lib, 1. 
* Ariſt. de am- 
as l, 2. 


(b) Tiſeul, 


queſt, 1, 


it ſelf a power to move it ſelf and other things : | 


which * Platoargues to thiseftet : The fir of mo- 
tions is that whereby a thing moves it ſelf, the 


becauſe it moves it ſelf , therefore the power of ſelf- 

motion is the eſſence of that ſubſtance which we 

call the Saul, which Soul is the cauſe of the firſt 

generation and motion of things which are , were , 

and ſhall be and of all their contraries, as of all 
tranſmatation, the principal of motion , and there- 

fore more antient than the Body , which it moves 

by a ſecond motion, And afterwards declares 

theſe to be the names of the Souls motion , 

to Will, to Conſider, to-tihe Care, to Conſult, to 

judge Rightly, and not Rightly, to Joy, to Grieve, to 

Dare, to Fear, to Hate, to Love, and the like. 

Theſe which are the firſk motions , and ſuſcipient 

of the ſecond corporal, bring all things into angmenta- 

tion, and decreaſe, converſion, or condemnation, and 
denſation, or rarefa#ion, This opinion firſt raiſed 
by Thales, was entertained in the Schools with 

the aſſent of * Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
and Plato, till exploded by Ariſtotle, whoſe 
chief arguments againſt jt were theſe. 1. That 
nothing is moved but whatis in place, nothing 
in place but what hath quantity, which becauſe 
the ſoul wants none of the four kinds of moti- 
on ( viz. Lation, Alteration, Diminution, Ac- 
cretion ) are competible (per /e ) to her. Se- 
condly , that ſelf-motion is not effential tothe 
Soul, becauſe ſhe is moved accidentally , by 
external objects. The firſt , if underſtood of 
Circumſcription, not only denies the motion of 
all things, that are definitively in place, as Spi- 
rits, but of the higheſt ſphere, if compared with 
Ariſtotle's cefinition of place 3 yet that ſome of 
«theſe ſpecies of motion, though in a different ex- 
traordinary manner, are competent to the ſoul, 
and not accidentally, may be argued 1. From 
the further diffuſion of the Soul, according to 
the augmentation of -the body. 2. From intel- 
letion, which is acknowledg'd a perfection, and 
conſequently a kind of alteration , which that 
Thales underſtood to be one of the Soul's moti- 
ons, is clear from that Apothegm aſcribed to 
him by Laertins, the ſwifteſt of things is the mind, 
for it over-runs all things : Whence (6) Cicero (con- 
feſſing almoſt inthe very words of Thales, that 
nething is ſwifter than the mind, that no ſwiftneſs may 
compare with the ſwiſtneſs of the mind) would in- 
rErpret the v7%a+ Yeh of Ariſtotle, a continued and 
perpetual metion, by 


the | of which latter example, ( 4) Aldobrandinus falle- 
ſecond, that whereby it moves another : every thing | 


that moves it ſelf, lives; every living thing lives, | 


The ſecond reaſon may be queſtioned by 
comparing the a&ts of the memory, and remin:- 
ſcence; the firſt occafion'd by exterior things yet 
ovjeftive only, ſo that the motion is within he- 
ſelf 3 but by the other the moves her ſelf, from 
a privation to a habit, without the help of any 
Exterior. 

It is worthnotice, that amongtheſe and other 
reaſons alledg'd by (c) Ariſtotle to deſtroy this (c) De mim: 
aſſertion, one is the poſſibility of the reſurre&i- 1.3. © 
on of the Body 3 but this © TpspY/0, 

From the ſecond part of the difference in the 
definition ( viz. from moving other things ) Tha- 
les argued, that the Load-ſtone, and Amber had 
ſouls ; the firſt becauſe it draws Iron, the ſe- 
cond Straw. He farther ( faith Laertins) aſſer- 
ted thoſe things we count inanimate, to have ſouls , 
arguing it from the loadſtone aud Amber : the reaſon 
ly interprets its change of colour, and jarring as ei es 
it were at poiſon : Bur (e) Arifforle more plain- (4) ne cgng, 
ly, for of thoſe whom we mentioned, Thales ſeems 3.2, 
to have taken the Soul tobe ſomething xurnvor , apt 
to move, ſince he affirmed a ftone to have a Soul, be- 
cauſe it moved Iron, 

He aflerted likewiſe the Soul ( of Man) to 
be immortal, and according to ( f) Cherilzs, was Cf) Lane? 
the firſt that held ſo. (g) Cicero alcribes the ori- , 

inal of this opinion to Pherecydes, but it rather (8) Tiſee 
eems to have nv brought by Thales from the © 
Egyptians 3 that they held fo (4 ) Heroderns (6) 1ib.2, 
attelts. 


Sea. 5. Of the World, 


Hales held, (a) that there was but one World, (4) Plutarch 
and that (b) maae by God ; which truth was s- Place phil, * 
follow'd by all Philoſophers; as (c) Ariſtotle con- 2; 1 = 
feſlech, untill he rejected it, to defend; by the > fare 
contrary, an aſſertion equally falſe , rhat the 1.740, 54. * 
World is everlaſting, which cold net be, faith he, 
if it had beginning, 
That (4) the World being Gods work, is the faireſt (4) Lair, 
of things, whatſoever diſpoſed in lively orger, being a 
part thereof, for which reaſon Pythagoras ( accor- 
ding to (e) Plutarch ) called it firſt wau®@. (+) De pla, 
That Night is elder than Day, This Circum- 96%. 2. 1. 
ſtance of the Creation was held likewiſe by 
* Orpheus, and Heſiod, who had it from the * 7;»0h. 
Phenicians: for this reaſon the * Numidi- *« n amaſeen. 
ans * Germans, * and * Ganls reckoned by * Tit.de 
Nights. j mor, Germ, 
That the * Werld is animated, and that (g) God Mg 
is the Soul thereof , diffus d through every part , (2) $ane.. 
whoſe divine moving vertue penetrates through the 
element of Water, Thus explain'd by the Herme- 
tick Philoſophers 3 the divine ſpiczt who pro- 
duc'd this World our of the firſt Water, be- 
ing infus'd as it were, by a continual inſpiration 
into the works of nature, 'and diffus'd largely 
through, by a certain ſecret, and continual act, 
moving the whole, and every particular accor- 
ding to its kind, 'is the ſoul of the World. 
That the (b) World is contained in place, This (b) Leve; 
agrees with the definition of place by ſpace Pla. (pr. 
but they who with Ariforle define place a ſuper- [42+ £9332 
ficies, though they hold the parts of the World to 
be in place, are forced to deny the whole to 
be ſo; p 


That 
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Plut. de plac, "Fhat in the World there is no vacunm, in which 
phil. 1.18: (25 Plutarch obſerves). all Philoſophers agree, 
who affirm the World to be animated, and go- 


vernd by providence ; the contrary defended, 


by thoſe who maintain that it confiſteth of 
Atoms, is inanimate, not governed by pro- 
vidence, 


(o) Plut.de That (o) matter is fluid and variable. 
plac. phil.1.9. That (p) Bodies are paſſible and diviſible , in 
Cp) Plat. ds iufinitum, and continuous as are alſo a line, ſuperficies , 


41. ph4l. 1. 16. 


q) Plut. de 
A phil. 2. 


. M & « 
_ pray That (7) the Stars are earthly, yet fiery (/) 


(r)Decelo. the Sun earthly. They who affirm the Stars to be 
2.7. Plut. de fiery, ſaith (t) Ariſtotle, held ſo, as conceiving the 
Plac. phile 2% "phole ſuperior Body to be Fire, 


place, and time, , 


That (q) Miftion is made by cempaſition of the 
Elements, 


(1) Plut.de That the Moon is of the ſame nature with the 

-pbil. 3-9» Sun, that ſhe is illuminated by him, Plutarch, and 

(t) _ de Stobews affirm this to be firſt held by Thales, 

P+P'3 though Exdemus cited by Theox aſcribe itto A#- 
; axImanaer. 

That the monthly occultations of the Moon are 

cauſed by the nearneſs of the Sun ſhining round her, 
(a) Plut. de That there is but (u) one earth, (w) round, in 
_ phil. 3 faſhionof aGlebe, (x)ſeated in the midſt of the World, 


(»)S»22.ſzp, O Which relates that ſpeech aſcribed ro him 
; by Cleodemss, that, if the earth were taken out of 
the World, there muſt of neceſſity follow aonfuſion of 
all things, 

That the everfluwing of Nilus is cauſed by 
the Eteſian ( yearly ) winds, which riſe withthe 
Dog-ſtar, after the ſummer Solſtice, and begin- 
(x) M2tzor, 2, ning to blow from the North, ſpread ( as (=) 
6. Ariſtole deſcribes them ) into remote quarters: 
(a) De jlac. Theſe ( ſaith (a) Plutarch ) blowing direttl againſt 
phil. Aegyt, cauſe the water ſo to ſwell, that the Sea 
driven by theſe winds, entzreth within the mouth of 
that River , and hindereth it, that it cannot diſ- 
charge it ſelf freely into the Sea, but is repulſed, 
Wherenpon ( addes (b) Dioderns Siculus ) it over- 
fowes Egypt, which lieth low and level, But this 
reaſon, though it ſeem plauſible, is eafily diſproved 
for of this mere true, all the Rivers which are diſ- 
charged into the Sea, oppoſite to the Eteſian winds , 
ſhould have the ſame overflowing, Thus Diode- 
74s in his excellent Diſcourſe upon this Subject, 
which concludes with the opinion of Agathar- 
chides, that it is occaſion'd by rain, coming from 
the mountains of Erhiopiz. 


£0. VIV, 
(x) Let. 


C) Ls. r. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of his Geometry. 
Fimid. lib. 4. * 


Laert, wit, Py- 
tag. 


Paleias, who calls Thales the inventer of Geo- 
» metry amongſt the Grecians, is more juſt to 
. his memory than Avticlides and others , who 
aſcribe the honour thereof to Maris, or to Pytha- 
(a) De vitz goras, Who by the acknowledgement of (a) Zam- 
Pjthag. 12+ blichus, a Pythagorean, learnt Mathematicks of 
Thales. The original and progfeſs of this ſcience, 
Is Euclid.2.4. tO the perfection it received from Pythagoras 
( which gave occaſion to that miſtake ) is thus 

delivered by Proclus. 
Geometry was invented by the Egyptians, taking 
its beginning from meaſuring fields; it being neceſſa- 


ry fer them, by reaſon of the inundation of Nilus, 


which waſhed away the bounds of their ſeverals, Nor | perform it by this, 


| of whom Hippias the 


is it to be wondered at, that as well this, as other 
ſciences, ſhould have their beginning from commodiouſ- bf 
neſs, and opportunity ; ſince, as is ſaid in generation, + 
it proceeds from imperfett to perfett z therefore net Supplnthe © 
without reaſon is the tranſition from ſence to conſidera. in th 
' tion, and from conſideration to the mind, As there- _ 3 
fore among the Phencians, by reaſon of merchandiſe oy » 
and traffick,, the certain knowledge of numbers had In 
its beginning; ſo likewiſe among the «Aigyptians, Geo- _ 4 : 

metry was found out upon the foreſaid occaſion 5 and þ I 
Thales going ro Egypt, firſt brought over this ſcience/, © 
into Greece : and many things he found our himſelf, 
and taught his followers the principles of many things, 
declaring ſome more generally, other things more plainh, (c) Read, 
Next him Ameri brother to Steſichorus the %s ipayay 
Poet, is remembred, (c) as having touched Geometry, vos Tis mg & 
ean makes mention, As eminent KewutTela 4 | 
in that knowledge : After theſe Pythagoras conſider- awxd3s, wn." 
ing the principles thereof more highly, advanced it in- (wVru, | 
to a liberal ſcience. | 44 


( 


tranſlates, 


Sect. I. Propoſitions invented by him, 


TY he improved ( as Preclss implies ) the 
Geometry which he learnt of the Agypri- 
ans with many propoſitions of his own, is con- 
firmed by Laertins, who faith, that he much ad- 
vanced thoſe things, the invention whereof Callima- 
chus in his Iambicks, aſeribes to Euphorbus the 
Phrygian, as ſcalenons triangles, and others, Nor 
15 itto be doubted, but that many of themare 
ofthoſe, which Exclidhath reduced into his Ele- 
ments; whoſe defign it was to colle& and digeſt 
thoſe that were invented by others, accurately 
demonſtrating ſuch as were more negligently 
rpc bur of them only, theſeare known to 
IS, > 
[_ (4) 1. Every Diameter drvides its circle into two —_—— OC 
equal parts. ] This propoſition which Exclid () "—_ 
makes part of the definition of a Diameter , 
* Proclas affirms to have been firſt demonſtrated + in Exclia 
by Thales. | lib, 2. com, 1, 
2.[ (c) In all Iſofeeles triangles , the angles at (+) Euclid, © 
the baſe are equal the one to the other, and thoſe right #9 1+ M10}.5 3” 
lines being produced, the angles under the baſe are # 
equal, | * Preclus (aith, that for the invention of this * 111, 3. 
likewiſe, as of many other propoſitions, we are behold. com. g. 
ing to Thales, for he firſt obſerved and ſaid, that of 
every Iſoſceles, the angles at the baſe are equal, and 
according to the antients called equal like, Theſe are 
three paſſages inthe demonſtration, which infer 
nothing toward the concluſion, of which kind 
there are many in Exciid, and ſeem to confirm 
the pn thereof, and that it was leſs curi- 
ouſly reformed by him. 
3. | If two lines cut one the ether, the werticle 
angles ſhall equal the one the other. ) (h) Eudemus (b) Euclid ih, | 8 
atteſts this Theorem to have been invented by 1: prop. 15. 7 
Thales, but firſt demonſtrated by Exciid. Procl.lib. 3. i 
4. [© If two triangles have two angles equal to +x,.17 6.1, © 
two avgles the one to the other, and one ſide equal to þr0f. 26» | 
one ſide, either that which is adjacent to the equal 


© 


angles, or that which ſubtendeth one of the equal angler, 
they ſhall likewiſe have the other ſides, equal to the 
other ſides , both to both, and the remaining angle 
equal to the remaining angle | (3) Eudemus attri- bh 
butes this Theorem 4 ſaith Proclus ) ro Thales, (5) Proct. 5b, | 7 
for ſhowing the diſtance of ſhips upon the Sea, in 3-60. 31 || 
that manner as he is ſaid to do, it is neceſſary that hs W 
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LES. 9 


Pamphila ( ſaith Laertins ) affirms, that he firſt | 

(b)Gron. deſcribedthe reftangle triangle of a circle, JG) Rams 
| attributes to Thales ( upon this authority of Zaer- 
tis) the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth pro- 

poſitions of the fourth book of Exclid, which 

2re concerning the ad(cription of a triangle 

and a circle, and conſequently takes zam2;44 a: 

hereto include both inſcription, and circumſcrip- 

tion 3 whereas in all thoſe propoſitions, there1s 

nothing proper to areQangle triangle 3 ſo that 

if the word 3e9«y5roy be retain'd, it muſt relate 

tothe 31 propoſition of the third book, whence 

may be deduced the deſcription of a reCtan- 
eletriangle in a circle. But becauſe there is 

no ſuch propoſition in Exclid, and this hath but 

an obſcure reference to part of that Theorem 3 

it is to be doubted that the "Text of Laertins 

is corrupt, and the word ( or mark) «vas 1n- 

ſerted by accident, without which theſe words 

xamyean or T3 Tgryovly opMyaviey exactly corre- 


7 (5)Lib.10.cap, {pond with thoſe of (3) Vitruvins, Pythagoricum 


11. trigonum orthogonium deſcribere : by which he 
(4) Lib. g. means( as heat large exprefleth (&) elſewhere, | 


= cap.2. the forty fifth propoſition of the firſt book of 


Exclid, that inre&tangle triangles, the ſquare of the 
hypotenuſe, is equal to the ſquare of the ſides contain- 
ing the right angle. That Vitruvins, Proclus, and 
others, attribute this invention to Pythagoras,con- 
firms it to be the ſame here meant by Laertis 3 
who adds, that Thales, for the invention hereof, ſa- 
crificed an Ox, though others ( ſaith he ) among whom 
is Apollodorus, aſcribe it ro Pythagoras. And in 
the life of Pythagoras, he cites the ſame Apolleao- 
rus, that Pythagoras ſacrificed a Hecatomb, having 
found out, that the hypotennſe of a right angled triangle, 
is of equal power to the two ſides, including the right 
angle according to the Epigram. 


That noble ſcheme Pythagoras devis'd, 
For which a Hecatomb he facrific'd. 


(1) Procl.in Cicero, though he differ in the Author, agrees 

Euclid, lib. in the quantity of the offering with Laertins ; 

nn. ny afhrming, that Pythagoras wpon any new invention, 
5 per- ; | 5 : 

haps are inver- uſed to ſacrifice an Ox : Which kind of gratitude 

ted, and for begun by Thales, was imitated by others alſo, as 

Tps yeau- by Perſens. 

pas 6H news 

Towels wgvy (1) Finding three ſpiral lines, in ſeftions five, 

0s * paremes Perſeus an offering to the Gods did give, 

Soy, 


SeR. 2. Of his taking che height of the Pyramids. 
(4) Polyhif, i ho Pyramids of Egypt are ſuppoſed by (a) 


( ; ) Is Ky Solinus, (b) Auſonius, Ammianus (c) Marcel- 
(c) Lib. 22, linus, and (d)Caſſiodefns, to caſt no thadow at all, 


(d)Vr.79, which(as Maſter Greaves hath obſerved in his ex- 


form. 15. cellent diſcourſe upon this ſubje&,) muſt be 


meant either of the ſummer time, or, which is 
nearer the truth, that for three quarters of the 
year, they have none at mid-day. 
For,that Thales by the ſhadow meaſured their 
(t) Leer, height, is acknowledged. (e) Hierommus ſaith, 
he meaſured the Pyramids by the ſhadow, obſerving 


(f) Lib. 36. when they are of equal bigneſs. ( f) Pliny affirms, he 


"iP 12: found out 4 way to take the height of them, and all 
ſuch like, by meaſuring the ſhadow, at what time it is 
equal to the body, But Platarchhath given a more 
regular and exact account of his manner of opera- 
£10, by erefting a ſtaff perpendicular upon the end of | 


the ſhadow of the Pyramid, and by two triangles made 
by the beams of the Sun, he demonſtrated, that what 
proportion there was between the ſhadows, the ſame was 
betwixt the Pzramid and the ft i A demonſtrati- 
on ſo rational, that it is the ordinary way of 
taking heights by ſhadows, founded upon this 
Theorem. @ 4; 

[ 2) of equiangle triangles, th ſides that are about (g) Euclid lis, 
equal angles are proportional, and the ſides that ſub- 5+ 119+ 4- 
tend the equal angles are homolggons, 

Which if Proc/zs had proceeded as far as the 
fixth book of Exclid, we ſhould in all likelyhood 
have found aſcribed to Thales; for the ſamear- 
guiment wherewith Ezdemns proves liim inventor 
of the fourth Theorem in the foregoing Section, 
whereby he took diſtances, is of equal, force in 
this, lwhereby he took altitudes. 

The height of the great Pyramid ( which Tha- 
les meaſured ) is by its perpendicular ( according 
to Mr, Greaves ) 499 Feet, by its inclining at- 
cent, 693 Feet. 


CHAP. VIII. 
of his Aſtronony. 


Mirting the fable of Orphens's Harp allu- 
ding to the ſeven Planets, and the obſer- 

vations of Hefod, which were little more than of 
the riſing and ſetting of ſome principal Stars, 
(ſo imperfe&, that Plato calls all thoſe who 
latisfie themſelves with ſuch ſuperficial know- 
ledge, Aſtronomers according to Heſiod ) we may 
with Exdemas and others afhirm, that Thalcs was 
the firſt of the Grecians that was rkilful in Aſtronomy, 
Which Science, ' 4) Pliny aflerts to have been (2). 5. Cap. 
brought out of Pheniciaz (5) Ariſtorie, that the ap 
Grecians owe much of it to the Agyprians,where '# - ops 
it had been of a long time wackied-: Thither 
indeed (c- Thales acknowledgerh that he tra- (©) £2i.u4 
velled to confer with Aſtronomers. Pherecyd, 


Sect. 1. Of the Celeſtial Spheres, 


| Ke >, Pythagoras ( ſaith * Plutarch, repeated * De plac. 
by * Stobans ) with his followers affirm, that hits 
the Celeſlial ſphere is divided into five Circles ( which 
they call Zones ) whereef one is calld Artick, andis 
always in view ts us 5, one the ſummer Trepick, one 
the Equineftial, one the winter Tropick, one the An- 
tartich circle, never ſeen by us. The oblique Circle, 
called the Zodiack, lyeth under the three middle cir- 
cles, it toucheth them all three as it paſſeth, and each 
of them is cut in right angles by the Meridian, which 
goeth from Pole to Pole. Unjuſtly therefore is the in- 
vention of the Zones aſcribed by ( e»Poſtdonius to (*) Strab.1;h. 
Parmenides 3 and that of the obliquity of the Zodi- ** 
- 49) ) others ro Anaximander, Pythagoras, or (f) Plir.2. 8. 
0 ES, 
(g) Endemus ſaith, that he firſt obſerv/d the Tro- () Latre, 
picks ;, Laertius, that he firſt found out the' acceſſion 
of the Sun from Tropich to Tropick. The word Tp67z4 
{1gnifies not only the Solſtices, but the Aquinoxes 
likewiſe : (h) Sextus Empiricus, The Tropich figns (1,1 4 ours, 
are thoſe into which the Sun coming, changeth and ma- mathen.. 5. 2. 
heth converſions of the air ; ſuch a ſign is Aries, and the 
oppoſite rot Libra 3 ſo alſo Capricorn and Cancer - 
for in Aries is made the vernal converſion, in Capti- 


corn the Winter, in can the Summer, in Libra 
the 
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the autumnal. This expoſition Laertins CON- 
firms, when he faith that Thales compoſed only two 
treatiſes, one of the Trovicks, the other of the Equi- 
zoftials, and that he diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons of the 


year. 
Set. 2. Of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 


E firſt obſerved the apparent diameter 
of the Sun, which is the angle made in 
the eye, to be the 720 part of his Orb » This 
doubtleſs is the meaning of Laertizs, his words 
theſe, x) apwms m3 9% nals pizehs 5% calves 
67 raroo5y a) eixogey piegs amphvan. Than 
which reading, which implies the Sun to be 
720 times lefler than the Moon, nothing 1s 
more ridiculous ; for knowing ( as is granted 
by all) the cauſe of Eclipſes, he mult like- 
wiſe know the Sun to be greater than the 
Moon : nor is it much mended by thoſe who 
read x) aces 77 7% nals wil nm 74 onalwaile, 
the text ſeems rather to require Cohaxs for 
o:>lwais, Or ſomething to that effe&, of which, 
thus (a) Archimedes, this we ſuppoſe when Ari- 
ſtarchus Jaith the Sun appeareth, as being the 
720 part of the circle of the Zodiack z for he 
conſidered how he might by inſtruments takg the 
angle made in the eye by the Suns apparent dia- 
meter : but to take any ſuch thing exattly is not 
eaſie; for neither the ſight, nor the hand, nor the 
inftraments wherewith the obſervation is made, are 
of credit ſufficient to demonſtrate it exaftly. This 
correction Apuleins thus confirms, In his declin- 
ing Age he made an excellent demonſtration of the 
proportion of the Sun, which I have not only learned 
( ſaith Apmleins ) but confirmed by prattice, how 
many times the Suns magnitude is comprehended in 
the . circle which his motion makes, This, as 
ſoon as he found out, Thales ſhewd to Man- 
draytus of Priene, who being tnfinitely delighted 
with this new and unexpetted knowledge, bad him 
ach what he would in recompence for ſuch an ex- 
cellent invention: It will be reward enough for me, 
ſaid Thales, if what you have learned of me, 
whenſcever you communicate it to others, you pro- 
feſs me to be the Inventor, 
He firſt found out the conſtellation of the 
leſſer Bear, (5) Callimachns 


He to Miletus ſail d, invited 

By Thales glory, who quick-ſighted 

Is ſaid thave mark'd the leſſer Bear, 
The Star by which Phoenicians ſteer. 


Higmws affirms that he firſt called it 4px1&, 
the Bear, 


Set. 3. Of Eclipſes. 


E was the firſt (ſaith Laertias) that fore- 

told Eclipſes, as Eudemus affirms in his 
Aſtrologick Hiſtory for which Xenophanes and 
Herodotus admire him ; atteſted alſo by Heracli- 
tus aud Democritus. Theon, Smyrnens, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus Cite the ſame place of Eademus ; 
the ſcope of whoſe Book was the Hiſtory of 
Aſtrologers, and what every one found out. 
Thus likewiſe Pliny, amongſt the Grecians, the 
firſt that ſearchd into Eslipſes, was Thales the 
Mileftan, 


— 


(a) Plutarch affirms, that he was the firſt that (4) De pla, 
obſerved the Eclipſe of the Sun, and ſaid, that it 7*%2+ 2. 
was occaſiond by the Moon, coming in a diret 
line underneath him, which may be ſeen in a Baſon G24 
.of Water, or Looking-glaſs, (b) That the Eclipſe of C6) Plit, 4 | 
the Moon is cauſed by the ſhadow of the Earth, plc. j) gs | 
which being placed betwixt theſe two Stars, darkens 23. 
the leſſer. | 

The teſtimony of Herodotas , alledg'd by 
Laertias 1s this: (c) A five years War was raiſed 
between the Lydians and the Medes, in which, 
ſometimes the Medes had the better of the Lydi- 
ans, ſometimes the Lydians of the Medes, and 
one battle was fonght by night: The War being thus 
equal on both ſides, in the foxth year, the © Armies 
being joyned, it hapned that as they were fighting, 
the day on a ſudden became night > which alte- 
ration of that day, Thales a Mileſtan had fore- Ay 
told the Tonians, deſigning the year wherein it , 
ſhould happen, The > ians and Medes ſeeing ' 
the day turned to night, left off fighting, and laboar- 
ed to conclude a mntual peace, which by . the me- 


Cc) Lib. 1, 


— uu —__— 


diation of Syenne»/ſes King of Cilicia, and 
Labnitus King of Babylon ( whom Scaliger con- 
ceives to be Nebnachadnezzar)) was concluded, 
with the marriage of Aryeza Daughter of A- 
[yattes, with Aſtyages, Son of Cyaxares, ra- 
tin'd by drinking Blood. 

"This is the Story of that memorable E- 3 
clipſe, the time whereof is uncertain: (4) Pliny (4) Li A 
placeth it in the fourth year of the forty i T- 
eight Olympiad, before the building of Rowe wy 
170 years: (e) Solinus 1m _the 49 Olympiad, (;) .,y. .,, ® 
the 604 year after the deſtruction of Tr0; _—_— 
which falls upon the firſt year of that Olym- oY 
piad. (f ) Clemens Alexandrinss  ( citing Exde- ( f) Strom. i, 
mas) about the fiftieth Olympiad, at -what 8 
time Cyaxares Father of Aſftyages Raigned in 
Meaia : Aljattes Father of Creſw in Lydia. 
Euſebius inthe ſecond year of the forty eight 
Olympiad, 1430 years after Abraham, Cleo- 
medes (aith, it was total in Helteſpont 5 in Alex- Lge 
andrina, but of ten digits. (g ) Johannes Avtio- (g) Libs. 1 
chenus ſaith, It continued many hours 5 but they © yegrm 5. Nj 
could not exceed three. AG Hig © 

Of latter Writers differing accounts there- 4 23 ma 
of are delivered by theſe. ads weas 4 

Ricciolus placeth it before the incarnation iuices,ne;w- ©: 
585 years, May 28 about 6 a Clock in the =!v7&-, 0s. # 
afternoon, the digits Eclipſed 12. 56. AZ 54 gone 

Calviſns before the incarnation 607 years. 9s Tw) Iau. 7 


”" ow 
7, 


Olympiad 43. 4 differing from Pliny 18 wiv 5 j0is HE 
years. The MS. pr. 
pared for tit 46 


The learned Biſhop of 4rmagh, in the raign 4" 17 '* 8 
. rels mn tie 

of Czaxares Olympiad 44. 4. the 147 year of ,,z, »y i © 
Nabonaſſar , the fourth Tay of the E Wtian noued Friend | 
Month Pachon, according to the 7xlian account Edward _ 
September 20 feria 1, beginning after Sun-riſe PTE © 
1 3% 25* digits Eclipled 9. continuing 
almoſt two hours. 

Petavixs Olympiad 45. 4+ 7aian period 
4117, before the incarnation 597, after the 
building of Rowe 157. 7uly 9. feria 3. begin- 
ning after midnight. 4* 45% digits eclipled 
9. 22" continuance full two hours. 

Koeca confutes Petavins , becauſe that E- 
clipſe ſuits not with the circumſtances of the 
Story, as beginning too early in the morning, 


and lefler Afia. 


by being defective as to the quantity 1n Purtzs 


T anibevoiug. 
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4 __ Lansbergius, Olympiad. 48. 3. the 16 3 year 
I 3 of Nabonaſſar, the 12 day of T bi, which 1s 
$O May 28. digits Ecli ſed 12, 20” in Helleſpont : 

Cag 10, 12" in Alexanavia, 
Put, & Kepler, Scaliger, Buntingus, and Salianns, fol- 
0". 2 low Pliny : digits Eclipled (according to Bu»- 


tings) 11. 30” 

Neither is it eafie to determine whether 
this variety ariſe from the incertainty of the 
Aſtronomers, or of the Chronologers. 


Sect. 4. Of the Tear, 


Aertins ſaith, that he diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons 

of the year, that he ff called the laſ® day 

of every month Praxgs the thirtieth day : that he 

rided the year into three hundred fixty five 
d Ys. 

This calculation of the year he ſeem'd to 
have learned in Egypt, where it was in uſe, 
thus explained and commended by * Here- 
dotus, the Egyptians were of all Men the firſt 
that found out the year , dijtinguiſhing it -into 
twelve months ;, this they gathered from the Stars, 
and more judiciouſly ( in my opinion ) than the Gre- 
cians, for as much as the Grecians every third 
gear, intercalate a month to make up the time z but 
the Zgyptians to the number of 360 daies, which 
twelve months make, add yearly five daies, whereby 
the account of the circle of time returning into it ſelf 
is made good, 

This was called in latter times, the Aypti- 
an year ( perhaps becauſe uſed by Prolony, 
who lived in Egypt ) in diſtintion from the 
?alian year, which was then uſed inall the Weſtern 
parts, and hath the addition of fix hours : the 
moſt perfect is the Gregorian, conſiſting of three 
hundred fixty five days, five hours, forty nine 
minutes, tweive ſeconds. 


= * lib, 2, 


Se. 5. His Aſtrological Prediftions, 


0.6. 2 bp. Dy being earneſtly addicted to Aſtrolo- 
ro 6h gy, became obnoxious to the cenſure of 
gate ſome perſons. As he was led abroad one night by 


7 mh (@) Plit. an old Woman, his Maid ( a (a) Thracian ) to look 
64s 7 ; «pon the Stars, he fell into a Ditch ( wherein ſhe 
3 Det Þ purpoſely led him) ro whom as he complained, 
-, Oc. Thales, ſaid ſhe, do you think, when you cannot ſee 
214.07 i. thoſe things that are at your feet, that you can mn- 
| Exe WR derſtand the Heavens, 

He was alſo, for preferring this. ſtudy be- 
fore wealth, reproved by ſome friends, not 
without reproach to the Science , as conferring 
no advantage on its profeſſors z whereupon he 
2 thus vindicated himſelf and the Art from that 
rn. WE 0) Pei. 7. a{perſion. hen they upbraid him, faith (b) Ari- 

” = ſtotle, with his poverty, as if Philoſophy were wnpro- 
fitable, it is ſaid, that he by Aſtrology, foreſeeing the 
plenty of Olives that would be that year, before the 
Winter was gone ( antequam florere coepiſlent , 

(c)De 1ttinat, faith (c) Cicero ) gave earneſt, and bought up all 
"bk the places for Oyle at Miletus, and Chios, which he 
did with little Mony, there being no other chapman 
at that time to raiſe the price, and when the time 
eame that many were ſought for in haſte, he ſetting 
what rates on them he pleas d, by this means got toge- 
ther much Mony, and thes ſhewd, that it was eaſfie for 
Philoſophers to be rich, if they would themſeives, but 
that wealth was not their aim, To this Plutarch al- 
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ludes, whenhe faid, that Thales 5s reported to have 
prattiſed Merchandize, : 


—— 


— 


CHAP. IX 


His Moral Sentences, 


F his Moral Sentences thoſe are firſt to 
be remembred which (a) Platarch men- (a) jt. (aps 
tions upon this occaſion. conviv. 
Amaſi: King of Egypt entring into conteſtati- 
on with the Kin of Ethiopia concerning wiſe- 
dom,propounded theſe queſtions to be reſolved 
by him 3 what 5s oldeſt of all things, what faireſt, 
w'at greateft, what wiſeſt, what moſt common, what 
moſt profitable, what moſt hurtful, what moſt power- 
ful, what moſt eaſie ? 
The anſwers of the «Mthiopian were theſe, 
the oldeſt of things is time, the wiſeſt Truth, 
the faireſt Light, the moſt common Death, the 
moſt profitable God, the moſt hurtful the De- 
vil, the moſt powerful Fortune, the moſt eafte 
that which pleaſeth. Thales demanded of N:- 
loxenus, whether Amajis approved theſe ſolu- 
tions ? Niloxenms, who was ſent by Amaſis in- 
to Greece with theſe other queſtions to be re- 
ſolved by the Sages, anſwered that with ſome 
he was ſatisfied, with others not ; «nd yet, re- 
plyes Thales, there is not one but is erroneons and 
betrays ignorance, As for the firſt, how can it be 
defended that Time is the oldeſt of things, when one 
part of it is paſt, the other preſent, the third yet to 
come, for that which is to come muſt in reaſon be 
efteemed younger than all Men or things ? Next 
to affirm the truth is wiſdom , is as much as if we 
ſhould ſay, that the Lipht and ſeeing are all one, 
Again, if he eſteem Light fair, why doth he forget 
the Sun! His anſwers concerning God and the De- 
vil are bold and dangerons, but that of Fortune moſt 
improbable, for if ſhe be ſo powerful, how comes it 
that ſhe is ſo eaſily changed, Nor is Death the 
moſt. common, for it is not common to the Living. 
The moſt ancient of things is God, for he never had 
beginning or birth, the greateſt place of the World 
containeth all sther things, place contains the World 
the faireſt the World, for whatſoever is orderly di- 
[pos d is part thereof, The wiſeſt is time, for it hath 
found out all things aiready devisd, and will find 
out all that ſball be , the moſt common, hope, for that 
remains with ſuch as have nothing elſe, the moſt 
profitable, vertue, for it maketh all things uſeful and 
commodions 1, ' b j the moſt hurtful, vice, for it deftroy- (þ) Etiam a- 
eth all good things ; the moſt powerful, Neceſſity, for ped Stob. ſerm. 
that - only zs invincible ,, the meſt eaſie, that which ml 4 
agreeth with nature, for even pleaſures are mayy times Stob.ſ #4 46 
given over and cloy us. 
To which Apothegms theſe are added by 
Laertu::, The ſwifteſk of things is the mind, for it 
over-runs all, He affirmed that there is no difference 
betwixt Life and Death; being thereupon asked 
why he did not dies, becauſe ſaith he, there is no dif- 
ference 5, toone who acked which was eldeſt, night or 
day; he anſwered night by a day ; another enquiring * 2 y&ggy 
whether a Man might do ill and conceal it from the ws ry i ag Gm 
Gods ; nor thinkit, ſaid he, To an Adalterer queſti- opxia: not as 
oning him if he might not clear himſelf by Oath, * Per- councelling tht 
jury, ſays he, is no worſe than Adultery : Being de- {«ter,outrepro- 


a | wing the former. 
manded what was difficalt, he anſwered, To know ones bony den. 


ſelf; what eaſie, to be ruledby another, what ſweet, $qcr. 
'$- 2 to 
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Fab. 231, 


Laert, 


to follow ones own will, what divine, that which 
hath neither beginaing nor end, Art his retuin 
from travel , being demanded what was the 
ſtrangeſt thing he had feen, he anſwered, a 
Tyrant old, What will help, to bear ill fortune ? to 
behold our enemics in worſe, How ſhall a Man live 
nuſtly ? by avoiding what he blames in others, Who 
is happy ? he who bath a ſound bedy, a rich fortune, 
and a docile nature, 

(c) Platarch adds theſe; We may well report 
probable news, but improbable ſhould not be related, 
We ought not to believe our enemies in creaible things, 
nor to diſtruſt our friends in incredible, Periander 
being much troubled at a monſter which a youth brought 
him, born of a Mare with the head only of a horſe, 
the reſt reſembling a Man, he adviſed him nat 
to take care for expiation of what the proaigy por- 
tended, iy3 I: ovi mggiror ( ſaith he) iviov 
uh Yea vourumy irmwy, n byes myuoraings 
auTHEsS. 

Stobxus theſe ; F Being demanded how far 
falſhood was diſtant from truth, as ſar ſaith he as 
the eyes from the ears, It is hard but good to know 
our ſelves, for that is to live according to nature. 

His moral precepts are thas delivered by 
Demetrius Phalerens \ ;, If thou art a ſurety, loſs is 
nigh; Be equally minafull of frienas preſent and ab- 
ſent, ſtudy not to beantifie thy face but thy mind: en- 
rich not thy ſelf by unjuſt means. F Let not any 
words fall from thee which may accuſe thee to him 
who hath committed any thing in truſt to thee, Che- 
riſh thy Parents, Entertain not evil, What thou 
beſtoweſt on thy Parents thow ſhalt receive from thy 
Children in thy old age, It is hard to underſtand well. 
The ſweeteſt thing is to enjoy onr deſire, Ialeneſs is trou- 
bleſome, Intemperance hurtful. Jonorance intolerable, 
Learn and teach better things, Be not tale though rich, 
Conceal thy domeſtick ills, To avoid emvy be not 
pitiable, Vſe moderation, Believe not all, If a Go- 
verneur, rule thy ſelf. Ifollow thoſe copies of 
Stobens, that aſcribe theſe to Thales rather than 
to Pittacus, becauſe the greater part are confir- 
med by Laertins, * 

Axſenins hath reduced theſe into verſe un- 
der his name. 


Fear ere thou fin,thy ſelfchough none elſe nigh, 
Life fades, a glorious death can never die. 
Let not thy tongue diſcover thy intent, 

Tis miſery to dread, and not prevent. 

He helps his foes that juſtly reprebends. 

He that unjuſtly praiſeth, harms his friends 
That's not enough that to exceſs extends. ' 


His Motto was according to Laertins, Know 
thy ſelf ; according to (JN) Didymus and (g) Higy- 
mus, if thou be a ſurety, loſs is nigh ; by UG) Her- 
mippus, this is aſcribed to him, though by others 
to Socrates : He gave thanks to fortune for three things : 
firſt, that he was born rational, not a beaſt » ſecondly, 
that a Man, 'not a Woman : thirdly, that a Grecian, 
not 4 Barbarian. 

There are beſides cited by Laertizs, under 
the name of 4Þ>yivz, or looſe verſes, theſe fen- 
ENCES, 


Not many words much wiſdom ſignifie, 
Chooſe one thing excellent, ts which apply 
Thy mind, ana ſtop the month of calumny. | 


[ 


| 


CHAP: X. 
His judoment in Civil affairs. 


Proms were, according to Laertins, his firft 

ſtudy, in which his advice was of pgrear 
Authority, though he were the only perſon 

(as Cicero obſerves ) of the ſeven wiſe Men, 

_ was not ruler of the City wherein he 

ived. 

Of his judgment herein we have two inſtan- (5) Lib 

ces 3 the firſt from (s) Herodzus ; Good alſo, even © , 2 


who commanded the Ionians to build one common 
Council Hall, and that in Teos, for that TEOS is in , wie i 
the midſt of Tonia, and the reſt of the inhabited » Sin ns, 
Cities, nevertheleſs, to be in repute, according as the ywyith yall * © 
Citizens were. renders thus; © 
Czreras av == 
tem civitates habiraras nihilo minus huic pariruras, quam aliarum civirarun ® 
tribus legibus parerenc. Stephanzs thus: nihilo minas codem loco haberi qua 3 
tribus : both ( I conceive ) amiſs. Fs 


The other cited by Laertizs ( with no leſs ap- 
plauſe )is this. In the firſt year of the fifcy eig 
Olympiad, Creſ#s King of Lydia, fearing the 

eatneſs of Crs, and encourag'd thereunto, as 


wives, wndNy 
tony vouile. '# 
pig F 


e conceivd, by the Oracle , ſent Ambaſla- 
dours and preſents to the moſt conſiderable 
of the Grecians, ,perſwading them to joyn with 
him in an expedition againſt C975, which the 
Lacedzmonians with many others did: but 
Thales forbad the Mileſtans to enter into league 
with him. 7: appears ( adds Laertins ) that his 
advice in civil affairs was excellent 5, for this thing 
( Cyrus getting the better ) preſerv/d the Citty, 

Yet hg he — Creſus his particular aſſ1- 
ſtance in paſſing tis Army over Hah:, as the 
Grecians afhirm, though Herodotus be of a con> 
trary . opinion, who gives this account of both. 
When Croe(us was come to the River Halys, then, [ + 
believe, by bridges that were there, he paſſed over i 
his Army z but the common report of the Grecians is, ; 
| that Thales. the Mileſians was he who conveighd it 
over : For Croeſus being doubrful over what part 
of the River his Army ſhould paſs, there being in 
thoſe days no Bridges, Thiales, who was in the field 


(=Vs; 


with him, is ſaid to have canſed the River that did F- 
run on the left hand of the Army, to run alſo on the wy 
right , which he brought to paſs thus, Beginning wy 
above the trench, he digged a deep trench, and brought £50 
it in the faſhion of a half Moon, that the River Fg 
being turned into the trench from the former channel * 


at the back of the Army, and paſſing by the camp, 
came into the old channel again, ſo that aſſoon as the 
River was thus divided, ( which (k) Lucian ſaith, (4b) In Hippie. 3 
was done in one night ) it became fordable on either 

fide : Some ſay that the old channel was quite made up, 

but that 1 do nat believe, for then, how conld they in 

their return paſs over > That this is the mean- 

ing of Herodotus , miſtaken by * Yala, will * Who renders © 
appear from the (m) Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, 7671 x99 W 
who relates it in the ſame manner, not with- 7% devs 
_ lauding Thales, for his excellency in Me- 6#7Tgamut- 
(© Cc 
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in quam cum infroduxiſſet ex priſiine alveo fluvinm, iterum cum ubi exercitus | © 
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(a) De cit. 
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(d) Larrt, 


(c) Ih. 6. 


Tay 5 159* 


He was a great Enemy to Tyrants, and 
accounted all Monarchy little better, as ap- 
pears by Plutarch, who makes him ſpeak thus : 
As for taking one for the «ther , ( viz. a Monarch 
ſor a Tyrant) 1 am of the ſame mind with the 
young Man, who throwing a Stone at a Dog, hit 
his Step- Mother z, it is no matter, ſaid he, for even 
ſo, it lights not amiſs, truly I always eſteemed Solon 
very wiſe , for refuſing to be King of his own 
Country : and Pittacus, if he had not taken upon 
him a Monarchy, would never have ſaid, how hard 
it ts tobe a good Man: and Periander being ſciz'd 
{ 45 it were an hereditary diſeaſe derived from his 
Father ) by the ſame Tyranny, did very well toen- 
deawour as much as he could to diſengage himſelf 
from it, by frequenting the converſation of the beſt 
Men, inviting Sages, and Philoſophers, and being 
invited by them, not approving the dangerous Comnſel 
of Thraſ1bulus, my Comntry-man, who perſwaded him 
r0 take off the heads of the chiefeff, For a Tyrant, 
who chooſeth rather to command Slaves than Free- 
men, ts like a Husband-man, who preferreth the ga- 
thering of Locuſts, and catching of Fowl, before 
reaping of good Corn, Thefe ſoveraign Amthorities 
have only this good, in recompenſe of many evils, a 
kind of honowr and glory, if Men be ſo happy, that 
in ruling good Men, they themſelves prove better 5 as 
for ſuch, who in their office aim at nothing but ſecu- 
rity, without reſpeft of honour or honeſty, they are 
fitter to be ſet over Beaſts than Men, 
| In the ſame Sympoſion, he gives this account 
of Monarchy, Democracy, and Oeconomicks. 
That Prince ir happy, who lives till he is old, and 
dies 4 natural death, That Common-wealth is beſt 
ordered, where the Citezens are niether too rich, nor 
too poor, That Houſe 1s beſt, wherein the Maſter 
my live moſt at eaſe, | 


___ 4.46 
G- 


_— 


CHAP X 
Of bis Writings, 


Ome affirm ( faith Laertius ) that he left no- 
thing behind him in writing, Others that he 
writ, 

Of natural Philoſophy : Saint (a) Anguſtine , 
ſaith, that Thales, to propagate his dofFrine to ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſearched into the ſecrets of Nature, and com- 
mitting his opinions to Monuments and Letters, grow 
famous. 

Of Nantick Aſtrology ( mentioned by (6b) Sim- 
plicus ) which is by tome aſcribed to Phocns, a 
Samian, 

Of the Tropicks and Equinoftials : which two 
Treatites Laertius faith, he compoſed, as judzing 
the reſt eaſie to be wnderſtood, Theſe ſeem to be 
thoſe Aſtrological writings which Lobon , an 
Argive, who writ concerning the Poets, af- 
firmeth to have extended ro two hundred 
Verſes. 

Of Meteors : a Treatiſe in Verſe, mentioned 


pacay os 02- by Saidas. 


com: O.- 


The Hiſtory of his ows times : if we may give 


ans 4 Kay Credit tO (c) fohannes Antiochenus, who faith, 
x, Neav 1 Theſe things Thales, Caltor, and Polybius moſt 
ouyyen\dus- wiſe Authors, committed to writing, and after them 
yr 5 us] avs Herodotus the Hiſtorian : but perhaps this may 
7's *Hezdt* be no more probable, than that Yolbius and 
TG& 6 isece- Caſtor ſhould precede Herodotus, 

yeao TO. 


| 


Auivz, of which thoſe that are cited by 
Laertia', we have inferted among his moral 
Sentences, for ſuch they were, tending to the 
inſtruction of the common People, a kind of 
looſe Verſe; coming near Proſe, whence De-- 
moſthenes makes two kinds of Poets, ws imine; 
*Y Tis abpirs;, (25 Caſauben oblerves ) thoſe 
that write in meeter, and ( if we may (0 term 
it ) thoſe that write in blank Ferſe. Whatſo- 
ever Laertizs jn the lives of the ſeven wiſe men 

roduceth in this kind, ſeemeth not to be ta- 
en out of any Poet, but to have been writ- 
ten by the wiſe Men themſelves. | 

Epiſtles, of which two only are extant, pre- 
ſerved by Laertiws. 


Thales rt» Pherecydes. 


Hear, that you firſt of the Tonians, are about 
to publiſh a Diſconrſe to the Greeks concerning 


[ 


Religion, and * juſtly you conceive that your work *Bu the inter« 
ought rather to be laid in a publick Library, than preters render 
tranſmitted to uncertain perſons : if therefore it #i* to another 
may any way pleaſure you, 1 will willingly confer fit. 


with you about that which you have written, and if 
ou deſire, will viſit you at Syrus for neither my 
ſelf, nor Solon the Athenian ſhould deſerve the 
titles of wile Men, if we, who ſail d to Creet to 
inform onr ſelves of matters there, and into gypr, 
to confer with Prieſts and Aſtronomers, ſhould not 
likewiſe make 4 journey to you: Solon alſo, if 
you think fit, will come, Tow who affett home ſel- 
dom paſs into Tonia, nor care to enjoy the ſociety of 
ſtrangers ;, we, who write nothing, ters our time 
in travelling through Greece and Aſia. 


Thales rt» Solon, 


F you leave Athens, you may, in my opinion , 

ſettle your ſelf ( with theſe you take along with 
you ) at Miletus, for here is nothing to trouble you. 
If you diſlike that we Milelians are governed by 
a Tyrant ( for you are averſe to all Monarchs, 
even elettive ) yet may you pleaſe your ſelf in the 
ſociety and converſation of me your friend, Bias 
likewiſe hath ſent to invite zou to Prienes if to 
abide at Priene pleaſe you better, we will alſo 
come and awell there with you, 


OT 


CHAF MS 
His Auditors and Scholars, 


"= firſt eminent perſon of thoſe who 
heard Thales and profe(s'd his Philoſo- 
phy, was Anaximander yon of Praxides a Ms- 
lean, who flouriſhed in the time of Polycrates 
Tyrant of Samos. | 

Next is Anaximenes a Mileſran allo, Son of 
Enriſftratus, ( who according to Exſebizs ) flou- 
riſhed in the ſecond year of the 56th Olym- 
piad. He was Scholar to Araximander and 
Parmenides :, but that he heard Thales alſo, he 


acknowledgeth in an (a) Epiſtle to Pythago- C11 ie, 


YAS. 
We may (as in that Epiſtle Amaximenes 
doth ) amongl(t the diſciples of Thales reckon 
Pythageras the Samian, inftitutor of the Italick 
SeR, who being from his youth particularly 

addicted 


THALEX 


Part 


* De zita Py 
£nage I. 2. 


+ Vit. Pythag. 
2». 


4 


* Vit. Pytbag. 
Ie 3» 


+ Laert. 


adcicted to inveſtigation of Religious myſteries, | 


addreſt his firſt journey to Thates at Ailerns , 
as to one that beſt could further his deſign, 
being (according to * Zamblicxs ) not fully 18 


years old ; which if we follow the account of 


Euſebixs for his birth (the fourth year of the ſe- 
ventieth Olympiad) and that of Soficrates for 
his Age, eighty years ( for the reſt, the far- 
ther they exceed that time, are ſo much the 
more incapable of reconcilement) will fall a- 
bout the ſecond year of the fifty fourth Olym- 
aid,) which is the $2 of Thales, From Thales 
ie received the Rudiments of that Excel- 
lence which he afterwards attained. This is ac- 
knowledged by f 7amblicus, Thales , faith 


he, entertained him very kindly , admiring the dif- 


ference betwezn bim aud other youths, which ex- 


ceeded the fame he had receivd of him, After | 


that he bad inflrufted him as well as he wes 
able in the Mathematicks , alledging for excuſe 
his old Age and Infirmity, he advis d him to go to 
Agvpt, and to converſe with the Memphian 
Pricfhs eſpecially thoſe of Jupiter, of whom he 
himſelf had in his Travels learned thoſe things , 
for which by many he was efteewd wiſe ; and * 
again, awong. other things Thales chiefly advisd 
him to hasband his time well, in reſpett whereof he 
abſtaind from Wine and Fleſh, only eating ſuch 
things a are light of digeſtion, by which means he 
procured ſhortneſs of ſleep, wakefulneſs, purity of mind, 
and conſtant health of Boaz. 


A—— 


CHAP. XIII 
Of his Death, 


Hales having now liv'd to a great age, be- 

ing full of honour and wiſdom, * died in 

the firſt year of the fifty eighth Olympiad 
(when according to Pauſanias Erxyclides was Ar- 
chon) as he was beholding the Olympick games, 
oppreſt with heat, thirſt and the burden of his 
years which amounted to ninety two. Laertin 


| from Thales the Philoſopher. 


— 


under reckons him to have lived but eighty 
ſeven years, having before ecians his 
Birth to have been in the firſt of the 35 Olym- % 
lad. f Petavius over-reckons, who makes him + Ratings, © 
ive tothe end of the 58. which could not be #972. 1. 12, 
becauſe he died ſpeRator of the Olympick 5 
Games. * Lxcian and f Sincellns more, who * De longey 
ſay he lived 100 years. Soficrares comes neareſt T iron, | 
to the truth, who allows him to have lived go 
years, and to have died in the 58 Olympiad ; 
for from the firſt of the 58. are 23 entire O. 
lympiads. 

The manner of his death gave Laertians 0c- 
cafion to favour him with this Epigram. 


Viewing th Olympick Games Elean Jove, 

T hox didft wiſe Thales from that his race remove 
Nigher thy (elf 5 and twas well done, now old 
He could not well from Earth the Stars behold, 


He was buried according to his own aÞpoint- Plut.vit.Soln, 7 
ment in a poor obſcure part of the Mileſar i 
field, where he preſag'd that in furure times 
or Forum ſhould bez upon his Tomb this 


7 


Narrow the Tomb, the fame than Heaven more 
__ wiae, | 


Of wiſeſt Thales, whom this earth doth hide, 


There was alſo a Statue erected in honour 
of him bearing this ſubſcription. 


Mileſian Thales this doth repreſent, 
Who all in wiſe Aſtrology outwent, 


| f There were five more of this name men- F Lav, 
tioned by Demetrius the Magnefian, an Orator 
of Calates, an affected imitator. A Painter of 


Sicyoxia, of a great ſpirit. The third very an- 

tient, contemporary with Heſred, Homer and FA 
Lycurgus ; The fourth mentioned by Dwrs : 2 
the fifth of later times, by Diamſas in Cri- wy 


Wy. 
ticis, * Laertius names Pherecydes as a detractor * wir, Sora, | © 
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CHAP. L 
S0lon his Parents, Connry, ind Contition, 
PS *7 . . , WSN ' ” "1 o 
P'1t, P Huocles, cited by Didymusafhrms that So!cz's | Son of Codrur, and from Neptune +: * His Mc- $a 
Father was named Exphorion, but by the | ther near of kin to the Mother of Piſiftratss 5, prociivants 


unanimous confent of all other Writers he was | his Parents had another Son named Dropides , news. 
called Excce#tides, a perſon though of ſmall | Archon, the year after S/n, from him was 
fortune and account among the Citizens, yet | Plzt deſcended. 

* yr, Ofthe moſt noble Family in Arbens, deſcended | - S»/0n was born ( according to Laertins ) at 

Fit, from Coarxs, * Solmderiving himſelf from Netens, * Salamis, for which reaſon he defired ar his 
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death that his body might be carried thither 3 
but from his Parents and the place of his Reſt- 
dence, he was Sirnamed Athenian,  _ 

* His Father by munificence and liberality 
brought his Eſtate ſo low, as to want even ne- 
ceſſaries : Solon ( aſhamed to receive from any, 
being of a Houſe which uſed to maintain 
others) betook himſelf to Merchandize :. 0- 
thers ſay, he travelled rather to improve 
his knowledge and experience , for he was a 
profeſſed lover of wildom, and even to his 
laſt uſed to ſay, 7 grow old in Learning 3 Riches 
he eſteemed not much, but to grow rich like 


w—=——hi9 who abounds 
In heaps of Gold, as in rank, Corn his grounds 
In Mules and Horſes, whilſt his nnmerous wealth 
Made pleaſing by uninterrupted health : 
If to compleat theſe joys, he be poſſeſt 
Of Wife and Children, he is traly bleſt, 


And elſ{-wherc, 


Riches I wiſh, not Riches that are plac'd 
In unjuſt means, for vengeance comes at laſt, 


That he was profuſe and delicate, and: more 
luxurious in bis Verſes than beſeems a Philoſo- 


' pher, -is attributed to his praRtiſing Merchan- 


+ Polit. 4411» 


* If Scytha. 
* Orat. I. 


legat, 


F Pauſan. 


* Plit, 


diſe, ſuch perſons requiring more than ordinary 
delicacies and freedoms in recompence 6f their 
many and great dangers That he was rather in 
the number of the Poor than of theRich, js 
apparent from theſe his Verlcs. , 


Many unjuſt grow Rich, and pious Poor, 
We would not change our virtue for thejg ſtore, 
For conſtant vertxe is a ſolid baſe : 


Riches from Man to Man uncertain ffs. 


T Ariſtotle ranks So/ov amongſt the inferior 
ſort of Citizens, which ( faith he) « manifeft 
from his Elegies, meaning perhaps, ſome: 
of theſe which-Plararch Cites. : * Lucian faith , 
he was extreamly poor : * Paleslogw, that he nei- 
ther had nor-valued wealth, -”, * _” 


4 


—— —— 


contemptible have become illuſtrious by profeſ* 
fron of wiſdom, Solon both living and dead flonriſh'd 
in extraordinary glory, to whom the utmoſt honours 
were not denyed, for he left a monument of bus valogr, 
the Megarean Trophy, and of bis wiſdom, the reco- 
very of Salamis 3 the occaſons thele. 

+ The Iſland Salamis revolted fo n the Atheni- 
ans !0the Megarenſes * the Athenians having had 
along troubleſome War with the Aegarer/es for 
its recovery, grew at length ſo weary, that giving 
it over, they made a Law, forbidding any upon 
pain of death to ſpeak or write any thing to 
perſwade the City to re-attemprt it : Solon brook- 
ing with much reluctance this ignominy, and 
ſeeing many young Men in the City defirous to 
renew the War, ( though not daring to move 


wat 


{ beardleſs. young men to put on their Gowns , 


Bo 


©. | in WMatha 
© Ort. dr falſa M7 ( faith * Demoſthenes ) of obſcars and 


' it, by reaſon of the Edi ) counterfeired him- 


ſelf mad , which he cauſed to be given our 
through the City, and having privately compo- 

ſed ſome elegiack Verſes and got them by heart, 

came skipping into the Formm with his Cap ( or 

as Laertins faith; 4 Garland) on; the people 

flocking about him, he went up into the 

place of the Cryer, and fung his Elegy begin- 

ning thus - 


A Cryer 1, from Salamis the fair, 
Am come in Verſe this Meſſage to declare : 


* The lines wherewith they were moſt excited 
were theſe : 


Rather than Athens world, 7 5374 my birth 
To Pholegondrian, & Sicinian avrth : 
For Men where ere I po will ſay thu s 

One of the Athenians that /sft Salamis. 


, 
Then let's to Salamis, renew cnr claim, 
And with the Iſle recover our loſt fame. 


t This Poem was intituled Salami, it confi- 
ſted of a hundred Verſes, very elegant : when 
he had made an end of ſinging, it was much ap- 
plauded by his Friends, particularly by Piſ/tratns, 
who excited the Citizens to follow his advice : 
By this means the Law was repealed, the War 
recommenced, wherein S/o» was made General: 
the common report is, that taking Piſſtratus 
along with him (whence it ir, that ſome aſcribe 
the whole- glory of the aftion to Piliſtratus, of whons 
are Ffontinus, Aneas, and Juſtine) he failed 
to Celias,where finding all the Women celebra- 
ting the Feſtival of Ceres, he ſent a truſty meſ- 
fegget to S/amis, who pretending to be a Run- 
CE (C, told the Megarenſes, that if chey would 
"Turpriſe:xhe n= Women of Athens, they 

ſhould go immediately with him to Celias : 
The Megarerſes belteving what he ſaid, manned 
| aShip,and ſent it along with him 3 $9/s,, as ſoon 
as hefaw the Ship come from the 1land, com- 
mandet{ the* Women to retire, and as many 


Headtyrey. and Shoes, hiding Daggers under 
their Ghoments and fo a Dlay'd by the 
.Seg{ide,. till the enemy were landed, and their 
Ship-ae Anchor - By this time the Adegaresſes 
deed by their outward appearance, landed 
Haſt, and came upon them, thinking to 
take them away by force, * but they ſuddenly 
dr awing their Swords, ſhew'd themſelves to be Men, 
not Women ;, | the Megarenſes were all {lain, nor 


to the I{land took it. 

* Others deny it was taken in this manner, 
but that firſt receiving this anſwer from the 
Delphian Oracle, ' 


Let Sacrifice be to thoſe Here's paid,] 
Who under the Alopian ground are laid, 
And dead, are by the ſetting Sun ſurvey d, 


Solon by night failed to the Ifland, and facri- 
criticed burnt Offerings to the Heroes , Peri- 
phemss, and Cichris ;, then he received five hun- 
dred Men of the Athenians, with condition, that 
it they gained the Iſland, the Supreme Govern- 


ment 
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* Pauſzn. 


t Pluts 
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one eſcaping, the Arhenians going immediately | 
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9. 19, 


+ Plit. 


Hiſt. 7. 19» 


* Fit. 


+ Latrt, 


? Plat. 


+ Elin. Var. 


ment thereof ſhould be in them : Shipping his 


Men in Fiſher-boats, attended by one Ship of 
thirty Oars, they caſt Anchor by Salamzs, near 
a point oppoſite to Exbea : The 4egarenſes who 
were in Salamis hearing an uncertain rumor 
hereof, betook themſelves confuſedly to Arms, 
ſending forth a Ship to bring them more cer- 
rain intelligence from the Enemy, which Solo, 
as foon as it came nezr, took, and killing the 
Megarenſes , manned with choice Athenians, 
whom he commanded to make directly for the 
City, with all poſſible ſecrecy; in the mean 
time, he with the reſt of the Athenians, aſlaulted 
the Aegarenſes by Land, and whilſt they were 
in ſight, they who were in the Ship, making 
haſte, poſſeſt themſelves of the Town. This 
relation is confirmed by their Solemnity, an 
Athenian Ship comes thither firſt in ſilence, then 
falling on with cries and ſhouts, an armed 
Man leaps forth, and runs dire&ly towards the 
Scirradian Promontory, againſt thoſe that come 
from the Land: hard by is the Temple of Mars 
buile by S/on; for he overcame the Megarenſes, 
and let go ranſomleſs all thoſe that eſcaped the 
miſery of the War: f A&lian faith, he 00k 1wo 


— & hip p of the Megarenſes, whereinto he put Athe- 


nian Officers, and Soldiers, bidding them put on the 
Armour of the Enemy, whereby deceiving the Mega- 
renſes, he ſlew many of them unarmed, 

+ Bat the Megererſ/es perſiſting in obſtinacy, 
to the loſs of many lives on both ſides, the bu- 
{ines was referred to the Lacedemonians to be 
decided 3 many affirm Solon alledg'd the Autho- 
rity of Homer, inſerting a Verſe into his Cata- 
logue of Ships, which he thus recited at the trial, 


Ajax twelve Veſſels brought to Salamis, 
And where the Athenian en had ftood rank'd his, 


( By which ſecond Verſe f his own making and addi- 
tion he evinc d, that Salamis of old belonged to the 
Athenians.) Burt the Athenians eſteem this re- 
lation fabulous, affirming, So» demonſtrated to 
the Judges, that Phylers and Emriſaces, Sons of 
Ajax, being made free Denizons by the Athe- 
mans, delivered this Ifland to them, and dwelt, 
one at Branco, in Attica, the other in Melita, 
whence there is a Tribe named Philaide, from 
Phileas, of which was Piſiſtratus. f He over- 
came the Megarenſes in an Oration, getting thebet- 
ter of them, not with ſpecious words, but weight of 
argument : * more clearly to convince them, he 
inltanced in the burial of the dead, and i»ſcri- 
ption of the names of Towns, uſed by thoſe of Sa- 
lamis, f as he ſhewed, by digging up ſome Graves, 
after the manner of the Athenians, not of the 
Megarenſes , for in Megara they. buried their 
dead with their Faces to the Eaſt, in Athens, to 
the Weſt. But Hereas of Megara denying this, 
aftirms, the Megarenſes buried alſo with their 
Faces toward the Weſt ; for further confirma- 
tion, Solon alledg'd, that the Athenians had for 
each Man a ſeveral Coffin, the Meg arenſes bu- 
ried three or four in the ſame. lr is ſaid alſo, 
chat So/ox was much helped by certain Oracles 


. of Apollo, wherein he calls Salamis Ioria, This 


cauſe was decided by five Spartans, Critolaidaz, 
Amomphoretus, Hypſechidas, Anaxilas,and Cleomenes, 
* By this-action Solon grew into great eſteem 


and honour, but he became [ror /ong after] much | 


more admired and cried up by the Greeks, for 
y_ concerning the Temple at Delphi. The 
yrrhaans committed many impieties againſs A- 
pollo, and cut off part of the Land belonging to him, 
} Solon declared, that it behoved them to re- + P-r. 
leve it, and not to ſuffer the Cyrrhears to pro- 
phane the Oracle, but that they ſhould vindi- 
cate the Gods cauſe. The AmphiQions thus in- 
{tigated by him, undertook the War with much 
eagernels, as Ariſtotle affirms, aſcribing to Solor 
the honour of that Enterpriſe. eA/chines ſaich, 
the motion made by Soo was confirmed by the 
Oracle. Some affum he was made General; 
others Alcmeon : But the whole Army of the Greeks 
was ( according to | Pauſanias) led by Cliſthenes, + I ?joc. 
Tyrant of Sycionia, along with whom they ſent S0- , ll 
lon from Athens to be his Counſellor. * Suidas j,,, 
ſaith, he was choſen Connſellor by thoſe, who were : 
picks out for the ſervice of that War. Tf Whilſt Þ Polyenih.z, 
Cliſthenes be;eged Cirrha, * they enquired , con- + p,;cay. 
cerning the Vittory;, and from the Pythian Oracle ; 
received thu Anſwer, 


This Cities Fort you ſhall not take before 

Blew Amphitrites {welling Billows roar 

Againſt my Wave-waſh't grove, and hal- 
low'd ſhoar. | 


Whereupon Solon advis'd to conſecrate the Cyr- 
rhxan field to Apollo, by which means the Sea ES 
ſhould touch Fas 2 + He uſed alſo. another | 74ſt ibide 
ſftratagem againſt tne QCirrhazanss the River Pliſtus' 
which ran through the City, he diverted anather way, 
the Town holding out againſt the - Befiepers , ſome 
drunk Well-water ; others Rain, which they ſaved in 
Ciſterns, He cauſed Roots of Hellebore to be thrown 
into Pliſtus, and when he found it was fully peiſen'd, 
turned the River again into its proper channel : The 
Cyrrhzans drinking greedily of that Water, were 
taken with a contizual Flux, and forced thereby to 
give over the defence of their works : the Amphictt- 
ons being poſſeſt of the City, puniſhed the Cirrh#- 
ans, and aveng d the Gods. Theſe two ſtrata- 
gems were aſcribed to Clſthenes, the firſt by, _.. 
f Polienus, the fecond by * Frontinus ; but the T Like: 4. 
reaſon is apparent, he doing them by the di- - 
rection of Solon, FERN 

+ Solon perſwaded alſo the Athenians to reduce + Larr. 
into their power the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 


CHAR: 
How he compoſed differences and {editions at home, 


and was mage Archon, | 
+ HE Cy/niar impiety had: for a long time + 71a. 
E 3 vexed the City , ever fince the Com- 
plices of Cy/on, having taken fanQuary, were . 
perſwaded by egacles the Archon to put them- 
ſelves upon a Trial , they laying hold of a 
Thread which was tied to the Image of Palas, 
when they came near the Images of the Furies, . 
the Thread broke of it ſelf, vhereupon egacles 
with the other Archons fell upon them, as per- 
ſons diſown'd by the Goddeſs; thoſe'that were 
without the Temple they ſtoned, thoſe who 
run to the Alcars, they were murdered; they 
only eſcaped who ſued to their Wives, whence 
being called impious, they were accounted 0- 
D dious : 
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* Plut, 


upon Sole» as a Perſon free from any crime, 


S O 


dious : thoſe that remained of the Cylonians 
were grown very rich,and had perpetual enmity 
with the Family of Megac/esz at what time 
this difſention was higheſt, and the People 
thereby divided into faftions, Solon being of 
mach Authority nag chem, taking with 
him the chiefeſt of the City, interpoſed betwixt 
them, and with intreaties and advice perſwaded 
thoſe who were called impious to ſubmit to 
the judgment of three hundred of the chief 
Citizens: Afiro was their accuſer , they were 
condemned, the Living to be baniſhed , the 
Bones of the dead to be digged up, and thrown 
beyond the confines of the Country. 

During theſe Commotions, the egarer/es 
took Nyſea, and recovered Salamis from 
Athenians; the City was full of ſuperſtitious 
terrors and apparitions 3 the Prieſts declared, 
that the entrails of the ſacrificed Beaſts impor- 
ted great crimes and impieties, which required 
expiation. t There was alſo a great Plagnes, * the 
Oracle advisd them to Juſtrate the City z to 
this end they ſent ( f Niciar, Son of Nicerati 
witha Ship) * to fetch Epimenides out of Creet, 
who coming to Athens, was entertained by So- 
los as a Gueſt, converſed with him as a Friend, 
inſtracted him in many things, and fer him in 
the way of making Laws. This luſtration of the 
City, Euſebius »nder-reckons, placing it in the fe- 
cond year of the forty ſeventh Ohmyial whereas YO- 
Jon's being Archon, which certainly happened after 
this, was in the third of the forty fixth. 
ſeems to over-reckon, ranking it in the forty fourth : 
the opiniowef f Laertius agrees beſt with the cir- 
eumſtances of the ftory , that it was in the forty 
ſpxth. | 

*The Commotions of the Clones, being thus 
appeaſed”, and the Offendors extirpated, the 
People fell into their old difference about the 
Goverament of the Common-wealth, where- 
by they were divided into as many factions, 
as the Province contained diſtin&tions of Peo- 
ple; the Citizens were Domocratical,the Coun- 
rrymen affected rom gore , the Maritimes 
ſtood for a mixt kind of Government, and 
hindred both the other Parties from having the 


rule; at the ſame time the City was in a dange- 


reaſon of a difſenſion be- 
the poor, ariſing from their 
inequality, the buſineſs ſeemed impoſhble to be 
compoſed, but by a Monarchyz the Commons 
were generally oppreſſed by the Mony which 
they had borrowed of the rich, and either had 
tilled their Land, ying to them the ſixth 
part of the Crop, whence they were called 
HeBemory, and Thetes, or ingaged their Bodies 
to their Creditors, whereof ſome ſerved at 
home, others were ſold abroad , many alſo 
( there being no Law to the contrary ) were ne- 
ceſſirated to ſell their Children, and leave the 
City,through the ny of theſe Ulſurers, the 
greateſt part (ſuch as had moſt coarage amongſt 
them) afſembling rogether , mutually r- 
rn rae dens wo eee 
onger, but ome tr an to bet 

Leader, to diſcharge thoſe that paid not their 
Mony at the {er day, to ſhare the Land, and 
quite invert the State of the' Common-wealth. 
The diſcreeteſt amongſt the Athenians looking 


rous condition, b 
twixt the rich a 


the | the rich, as rich, and to the 


| (neither in ed in the 


——— ——  —— 


reſſions of the rich, 
nor involved in the ies of the poor ) in- 
treated him to take charge of the Common- 
wealth, and to compoſe the differences of the 
People. Phanias the Lesbian aftirmeth, that for 
preſervation of the State, he deceived both 
Parties, promiſing under-hand to the poor, a 
diviſion of the Land ; the rich, to make good 
their contracts 3 but that he firſt made (cruples 
of undertaking the buſineſs, deterred by the 
avarice of the one, and inſolence of the other z 
he was choſen Archon, next after Cl-ombrotus 


what time he made his Laws alſo, being at once 
a Peace-maker, and a Law-giver, acceptable to 
poor, as good; the 
People had often in their Mouths this laying 
of his, Equality breeds no fri, which plea 

alike both Parties; one fide underſtanding it of 
Number and Meaſure, the other of worth and 
vertuez upon which hope, the moſt powerftl 
of both Factions courted him much, and deſi- 


'red him to take upon him the Tyranny of- that 


Common-wealth , which he had now in his 
power , offering themſelves to his aſſiſtance : 
Many alſo of the moderate part, ſeeing how 
laborious and difficult it would be to reform 
the State by Reaſon and Law, were notunwil- 
ling to have a Prince created, ſuch an one as 
were moſt prudent and juſt: ſome affirm he re- 
ceived this Oracle from Apolo, 


Sit at the Helm of State, their Pilot be, 
The Common-wealth's glad to be Steer d by thee, 


But he was moſt of all reproved by his fa- 
miliar Friends, for being deterred by the name 
of a Tyranny as if the virtue of a King were 
not diffus'd through the Kingdom, inſtancing 
in Tynondas long ſince Tyrant of Exbea, and Pir- 
etacxus at preſent of Arelene : nothing they al- 
ledg'd could move him, he told them a Tyran- 
ny was a fair poſſeſſion, but it had no paſſage 
out : to Pho, writing thus in Verle, 


; That I preſervedfree my Native (ol, 

' Nor did with bloody Tyranny defile 
My honowr, I not bluſh at by this deed, 
All that was done by others I exceed, 


Whereby it appears, he was of great Au- 
thority before he a his Laws. Contu- 
melies of ſuch as reproved him for declining 
the Government, he thus expreſt in Verſe : 


Nor wiſe i Solon, nor good counſel knows, 

For he reſiſts the good - God beſtows, 

The prey within. bis power he did behold, 

But pay not draw the Net ;, thoughts meanly 
cold: 

Had but his Soul with noble aims been fir d, 

The Kingdom for one day he had deſir'd, 

Then ſplit, and all his Family expir a, 
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What alteratigns he made during his Government, 


and firft of the Silachthua. - 


*T*Hough he refuſed the Tyranny , yet he 

behaved not himſelf kk. ug the Go- 
vernment, not. complying with the powerful, 
nor making Laws to pleaſe thoſe who had cho- 
ſen him, where things were tolerable, he cor- 
rected nor altered nothing 3 fearing, eſt; if he 
ſhould change and confound the Common- 
wealth in every particular , he ſhould want 
ſtrength to ſettle it again, and to temper it with 
the beſt reaſon 3 but ſuch things unto which 
he conceived he might perſwade. the obſequi- 
ous, and compel the ©refraory, thoſe he en- 
acted ; joyning (ashefaid) Force and Juſtice, 
whence, being afterwards demanded if he had 
had given the Athenians the beſt Laws, the beſt 
(ich he) they would receive. 

t The firſt change he made in the Govern- 
ment was this, he (* introduced the'Silachthia, 
which was a diſcharge of Bodies and Goods ;, or as 
Heſychius defines it, a Law -for remiſſion of private 
and publick, Debts, ſo called from ſhaking off the op- 
preſſion of uſury : | for at that time they engaged their 
Bodies for payment, and many through want were 
conſtrained to ſerve their Crediters, he therefore ) or- 
dained that for the time paſt, all Debts ſhould 
be acquitted, and for the future, no ſecurity 
ſhould be taken upon the Body of any: this by 
a moderate term he called Si/achthia; there want 
not ( of whom is 4»4retion) who affirmed he 
contented the poor, not by an'abſolute diſ- 
charge of the Debt, but by moderating the In- 
_ which he called S$i/achthia z whereto he 
added the increaſe of Meaſures, and valuation of 
Mony ; for the Mina which was before ſeventy 
three Drachms, he made a hundred : by this 
means the poorer ſort paid a greater ſumm in 
leſs Coyn, which was a great eaſe to the Deb- 
tor, and no wrong to the Creditor : but the 
greater part hold it was an abſblute diſcharge, 
which agreeth beſt with the Verſes of Solon, 
wherein he boaſteth he had removed the bounds 
throughout the Land, freed ſuch as were under oppreſſi- 
on,called home thoſe, who being forced to travel, had for- 
gotten their native Languages and others that were 
at home under bondage, ſet at liberty, The ſame 
Law, * Diodorus Siculus obſerves to be among the 
Egyptians, Conceiving Son though as yet he had 
nor been there) derived it from them. 

* But in this deſign a great misfortune befel 
him, whilſt he endeavoured to redreſs the op- 

reſhon of Ulſury , and was ſtudying how to 

gin an Oration ſuitable to the thing, he ac- 
uainted his intimate Friends in whom he repo- 
ed moſt confidence, Conori, Clinias, and Hip- 
ponicus, that he meant not to meddle with Land, 
but to cut off all Debts; they (preventing the 
Edi& ) borrowed of the rich great ſumms of 
Mony, wherewith they purchaſed much Land; 
the Edi being publiſhed, they enjoyed their 
purchaſe, without ſatisfying their Creditors : 


- Solon was much > apy 25 not defrauded with 


the reſt, butas being a defrauder with thoſe, and 


a partaker of their cozenage z but this imputa- 
ton was immediately waſhed away with five 


$0.L0N. 


Talents, ſo much he had forth at. intereſt, which 
he firſt; according to the Law, blotted our, 
( Laertins ſaith (ix, perſwading others to do the 
like) others, of whom is Pohzelvs the Rhodian, 
fifteen ; buc his Friends were ever after called 
x£w%om Dru, | 

* This pleaſed neither parts; he diſcontented 
th? rich by cancelling their Bonds, the poor 
more, not making good a parity of Eſtates, 
which they expe&ed, as Lycurgzs had done; 
he being the eleventh from Hercales, having 
reigned many years in Lacedemon, great in Au- 
thority, Friends, and Wealth, whereby he was 
able ro make good what he thought convent- 
ent for the State, rather-by force than perſwa- 
ſton, even to the loſs of his Eye, effected as a 


* Pint, 


thing moſt expedient to the preſervation and/ 


peace of the Common-wealth, that none of che 
Cifizens were either rich or poor : but $9: at- 
tained not this in the Common-wealth, he was 
one of the People, and of a mean degree; yet 
he omitted nothing within his power, carried of 
by his own Judgment, and the Faith which the 
CitizenFhad in him ; that he diſpleaſed many; 
who expected other things , is thus acknow- 
ledged by himſelf. 


Before they lock'd npon me kindly, now 

With eyes ſevere, nd 4 contratted brow : 
Had any elſe my power, he would exatt 
Their riches, and their fatteſt milk extratt. 


But both Parties ſoon found low much this 
conduced to the general good, and laying aſide 
their private differences, ſacrificed. together, 
calling the Sacrifice E«0zy Se, 


y 


CHALS 


How he divided the People ints Claſſes, and erefied 
Courts of Judicature, 


T ] [Ereupon they choſe Solon reformer and + 7c. 


Lawgiver of the Common wealth, not 
limiting him to any thing, but ſubmitting all co 
his Power, Magiſtracies, Convocations, Judg- 
ments, Courts to take an accompt of them, to 
preſcribe what number and times he pleaſed ; 
to diſannul or ratifie of the preſent Law what 
he thought good. 


* Firlt; then he quite aboliſhed all the Laws * 2: 


of Draco, except for murther, becauſe of their 
rigidneſs and ſeverity, for he puniſhed almoſt 
all offences with death; as that they who were 
{urpriſed in Idleneſs ſhould be put to death ; 
they who ſtole Herbs or Apples ſhould undergo 
the ſame puniſhment with fuch as had commit- 
ted Murther, or Sacriledge 3 whence Demades 
wittily ſaid, Draco writ his Laws not in Ink, but 
Blood; he being asked why he puniſhed all of- 
fences with Death, anſwered, He conceived the 
leaſt deſerved ſo much, and he hnew no more for the 
greateſt ; Herodicus alluding to his name, ſaid his 
Laws were mot of a Man, but of a Dragon, they 


were ſo rigid; And f Ariſtotle ſaith, there was no- + Ariſt. Ri, 


thing in them extraorainary ard worthy of memory, 2.23 


but that ſeverity and greatneſs of penalty which was 


ſo exceſſive, that * not by ary edift or command, but * 4. Gell, 
by a filent unexpreſſed conſent amoroſt the 
| — 
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nians they were laid aſide 3, afterwards they uſed the | 
milder Laws made by Solon, differing even in 
name, the firſt being called $49}, che Jatter 
your, + Thoſe of Draco were made in the 39th 
Olympiad, 47 years { as* V/pian accounts) be- 
fore theſe of Solsx. | 

+ Next, Se/ox ( being deſirous that all Offices 
might continue as they were, in the hands of 
the rich, but that other Priviledges of the Com- 
mon-wealth, from which the ron were Cx- 
cluded, might be promiſcuauſly diſpoſed ) took 
an account &nd valuation of the People [_f and 
divided them into four orders ] thoſe whole ſtock 
of dry and liquid Fruits amounted to 5. e Mea- 
ſures he ranked in the firſt place, and called 
Pentacoſiomedimni, | * theſe paid a Talent to the 
publick Treaſury, ] In the ſecond Claſs were 
thoſe who were able to maintain a Horſe, or 
received 300 Meaſures, theſe he called [7 f for 
that reaſon Ih Horſemen; they paid half a Talent. 
The third Claſs were Zengite ( * /o calledbecauſe) 
they had 200 Meaſures of both ſorts, þ theſe 
pa'd 10 Mine, the teſt were all called Theres, 
Ly So ___ _ a capable on. any 

agiſtracy , neither pay any thing, 
but only had ſo far intereſt in the Common- 
wealth, as to have a ſuffrage in the publick 
Convocation, and at Judgments, which at firſt 
ſeemed nothing, but afterwards appeared to be 
of great conſequence; for in whatſoever was 
brought before the Judges, he gave them leave 
(if they would) to appeal to the common Fe- 
rm; moreover writing his Laws obſcurely and 
perplexedly , he increaſed the power of the 
Forum , for not being able to determine Con- 
troverſies by the-Law, they were forced to 
have recourſe to the Judges, as Maſters of the 
Law; this equality he himſelf thus expreſ- 


The Commens I ſufficient power allow ; 

Honour from none I took, on none beſtow y 
Thoſe who in Power or Wealth the reſt outſhin d; 
In bounds of moder ation I confin'd;, 

To either part I was a firm defence, 

Hnd neither did allow preheminence. 


Hithet F Seneca alluding faith, Solon fomnded 
Athens pon equal right; and * Juſtin, he carried 
himſelf with ſuch temper between the Commons and 
the Senate, that he attrafted equal favour from both, 
he ſuffered nos Man ( faith F Aneas Gazeus ) to 
have a peculiar Law, but made all Men ſubjeft to 
the ſame, | 

f He likewiſe (continues Plutarch ) conſtitu- 
ted the Court of the Areopagss, conſiſting of 
the yearly Archons, whereof himſelf (being 
the chief) was one; perceiving the People to 
be much exalted and emboldened by the remiſ- 
tion of their Debts, he ordained a ſecond 
Court of Judicature, ſele&ting out of each Tribe 
( which were in all four) a hundred Perſons, 
whe ſhould reſolve upon all Decrees before 
they were reported to the People; nor ſhould 
any thing be brought to them, until ic had firſt 
paſt the Senate: the ſupreme Senate he ap- 
pointed Joke and preſerver of the Laws, con- 
ceiving the City would be leſs apt to float up 

and down, and the People become more ſet- 


| ſuch as were condemned by the Areopagites, or by 


kd, relying upon theſe two Courts, as on two | 
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Anchors 3 thus the greater part of Writers VR 
make Solon Inſtitutor of the Ccurt of Areo- 
pagur, (of whom alſo i f Cicero) which ſeems T Pr offi, 
to be confirmed, in that Draco never mentions "1 
the Areopagites, but in criminal Cauſes always op 
names the Ephete ; but the eighth Law of the - 
thirtieth Table of Solon hath theſe words, The/c 
who were branded with infamy before Solon was 
Archon, let them be reſtored to their fame, except 


the Ephetz, &c. And it is certain , That the 
Court of -Areopagus was log before Solon's time, 
gantil then conſiſting promiſcuonſly of ſuch Perſons as 
were eminent for Nobility, Power, or Riches, bat 
Solon reformed it, ordaining none ſhould be thereef, 
but ſuch as bad firſt undergone the office of Aychon. 
See Meurſins, Aveop, cap, 3. - 70 

+ Pollux ſaith, :har Solon ordained 4 thonſwnd + Lit.8. cy, 


CHAP. VI 
His Laws. 


FH viggets diſpoſed the Common-wealth, 
and Courts of Judicature, he in the nexr 
pre applied himſelf ro « opp vg which 
e performed ſo excellently , that he is gene- 
rally remembered under that notion, with 
Mines of Creet , and Lyeurgus of Lacedemon, ** 
whoſe Laws thoſe of Solon exceeded, ( as + Ta- F Anal, 3 XS 
citus faith ) both, in exquiſiteneſs and number : 54 
* of how much greater efteems they were than all be- * Man. Pale 
fore them, may be computed from this, That they were log. in p- 
the laſt, and continued always in the City : They, for *'*0"" <4 4. 
whom they were made, thonpht them more Illaftrious *Y 
than their publick, Ornaments, which tranſcended 
thoſe of all other Cities, more impregnable than their 
Tower, which they arcounted the ſtrongeſt of all ap- 
on Earth, and far better than thoſe things wherein Me 
they gloried moſt : tf nor were they of leſs e- + Z:. lib. 3 © : 
ſteem among Foreign Nations, infomuch that oe 
the Romans agreeing concerning Laws in general, MN 
but differing about the Law-giver, ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Athens, Sp. Poſthumius Albus, A. Manlius, 
P. Sulpitius Camerinus , commanding them to =_ 
tranſcribe the renowned Laws of Solon : + which T49lVi0.a98 
transferred out of the Books of Solon the Decem- as, $- S 
viri, expounded in the twelve Tables, Hence * Am- * Lib. 222 7 
mianus Marcellinus /zith, that Solon aſſifted by the FR 
Sentences of the Mgyptian Prieſts, having with juſt 
moderation framed Laws, added alſo to the Roman 
State the greateſt Founaatior. 

Of his Laws, theſe have been preſerved by 
Platarch, and others. 

t If any Man were beaten, hurt, or violently trea. | Pit. 
ted, whoſoever had the mears and will, might ſue 
the offender, Thus ( ſaith Plutgrechb) he wiſely 
brought the Circizens to a mutual ſenſe of one 
another hurts, as if done to a Limb of their 
own Body. 

+ Of infamous Perſons, let all ſuch as were inf.-mous + Plut. 
before the Government of Solon, be reſtored to their 
fame, excepting whoſorver were condemned by the FE. 
phetz, or in the Pryranzum by the Magiſtrates, b a- 
niſhed for Murder, Theft , or aſpiring to Tyranny, 
"This was the eighth Law of the thirreenth ww 

ere 
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lit, 


tn (n) Plut, 


22 (n) In precepr. 
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+ than deſtroyed. 


2G. 2th - 


There weretwo kinds of infarmy, by the lefler 
2 Man was degraded and made uncapable of all 
honour of office in the Common-wealth ; - by 
thegreater, he and his children were lyable to 
be _=_ by any man,.and he not to be queſtion- 
ed for ir. | 

(4) Of his laws, thofe ſeem moſt fingular and 
paradoxal, which declare him infamous, who 
ina (edition takes neither part : it is cited out of 


* Ariſtotle by (5)A. Gellins in theſe words : if through 


diſcord aud diſſention, any fedirion and difference di- 
vided the people into two fattions , whereupon with 
exaſperated minds both parties take up arms wid fight x 
he, who at that time, . and upon that occaſion of civil 
diſcord ſhall not engage himſelf on either fade, but ſ0- 
litary and ſeparated from the common evil of the City 
withdraw himſelf, let him be deprived of houſe, Conntry 
and goods by baniſhment. &) He would not m_ 
one ſaving himſelf harmleſs, ſhould be infen(i- 
ble. of the common calamity, or boaſt himſelf 
to have no ſhare in the publick grief, but that 
inſtantly app! ing himſelf to the better and ju- 
ſter (ide, he ſhou dincereſt himſelf in the com- 
mon danger, and affift, rather than out of all 
hazard, expe which ſide ſhould get the better. 
When we did read ( faith A. Gellizs ) this law 
of Solon, a perſon indued with fingular wiſdom, 
at firſt we remained in great ſuſpence and admi- 
ration , m_ for what reaſon he judged 
thoſe worthy of puniſhment, who withdrew 
themſelves from ſedition and civil war then 


one whoſe fight rs ” _ into the | wowld 


uſe and meaning of the law, the intent 
thereof was not to encreaſe, but appeaſe ſe- 
dition; and ſo indeed itis : for if all good per- 
ſons, who in the beginning are too few to re- 
ſtrain a (edition, ſhould not deter the diſtracted 
raging people, bur dividin themſelves, adhere 
to either ſide, it would follow, that they being 
ſeparated as partakers of both faftions, the 
parties might be temper'd and govern'd by them, 
as being perſons of greateſt authority z by 
which means they might reſtore them to peace, 
and reconcile them, governing and moderatin 
that ſide whereof they are, and defiring muc 
rather the adverſe party ſhould be preſerved 
(1) Cicerociting this law, aver- 
reth the Sm to have been capital, per- 
haps underſtanding infamy here of the more 
ſevere kind. 

Abſurd and ridiculous( faith Platarch ) ſeem- 
eth that Law which alloweth an inheritrix, if he 
who pefſeſſeth her by law as her Lord and Maſter be 


was obliged to marry her, though 
pay Joo "Dr 4chms for her dowry, Hereto / P) Terence (p) #hc. 45. 


Sth, 2. 


for Tſſne , 


heiy, be obliged to viſit her thrice a month at the leaſt: 
For though they have not children, this argues 
a reſpet dueto a chaſt Wiſe, and prevents or 
reconciles unkindneſ and difleation. .. 
Thoſe words of the former law , He who 


| poſſeſſeth her by law as her Lord and Mafter, have 


reference to another Law of his, mentioned 
by (o) Diodernus Siculas, that the next of kin to an 
heir might by law require her in marriage, and ſhe 
likewiſe might require bim that was next of kin who 
never ſo poor, or to 


alludes. 


The Law commands an heir to marry whth | 
Her Hasbands nexv of kin, and him to take her. 


And to the putting her off without 2 dowry 
a_ drachms, ( that is five mine) (9) 
where. | 


Though I be injur d thus, yet rather than 

Tle be contentions, or bound ftill to hear thee, 
Since ſhe's my kinſwoman, takg hence with her 
The Dower the law enjoyns me, here's five pound, 


(r) In all other marriages he forbad Dowries, 
ordaining that 4 Bride ſhould bring with her no 
more than three gowns, and ſome ſight fff, 
of ſmal} value, the particulars whereof were ex- 
preſled, as (/) Pollux - ſeems to imply , 
wot that marriage be merc« 
dible, but ' that the Man and Woman 


\ 


or Ven- 
fads Hikes 4 co-habit 
love , en4/hip, Hither (t) 
alludes';- amongſt the Athenians legal 
riage- was' ſaid to be contracted, in reſpe& 
of iſſue. | 

That Law of his alſo was commended, as 
(#) Demoſthenes and Plutarch atteſt, which for- 
bad to revile the dead, Let noman revile any dead 


perſon, though provoked by the revilings of his Chil» 
fo ad holy is pi- (») Pt. 


dren, \'(w) To eſteem the decea 
ous, to-ſpare the abſent juſt, ro take away the 
eternity of hatred civil. 

(x) He forbad to revile any living perſon at [a- 
cred folemnities, Courts of fudicature , and publick. 


ſpeacles, upon penalty of three drachms- to be paid to 


the reviled perſon, two more to the common treaſury, 
To moderate anger no where he accounted 
rude and diſorderly , every where difficult , 
to ſome impoſſible. A law muſt he accom- 
modated to what is poſſible, intending to 
puniſh ſome few, to advantage not many to no 


1mpotent, to admit any of her husbands neareſt kindred, | purpoſ 


But ſome aver it 1s juſt, as. to thoſe, who 
though they are impotent, yet will marry rich 
heirs for their mony, and by the priviledge of 
law wrong nature; for when they ſee it lawful 
for the heir tro admit whom ſhe pleaſeth, either 
they will refrain from ſuch marriages, or under- 
g0 them with the reproach of avarice and diſho- 
neſty : Iris well orderedalſo, that ſhemay not 
adnnit any one, but only whom ſhe will of her 
husbands kindred, whereby the iſſue may be of 
his family and race. (»») Hither likewiſe it tends, 
that the Bride be ſhut up in a reom with the Bride- 
groom, and eat a Yuince with him, (Intimating, 


according to (») Plutarch's interpretation, that 
the firſt grace of her lips and voyce ſhonld be 
agreeable and ſweet ) and that he who marrieth an 


approved 3 for before, no man had power to 
make a Will, but his goods, and lands continued 
in the family of the deceaſed perſon . Sole 
made it lawfnl for himthat had no Children to give 
his eftate to whom is pieſer ,He preferred friend- 
{hip before kindred, and favour before neceſſity, 
and ordered, that wealth ſhould be at the diſpo- 
{al of him in whoſe hands it was: yerhe permit- 
ted not this hly, or abſolutely , but condi- 
tionally, If he were not wrought apon by fickneſs, po- 
tions, bondage, or the blandiſhments of a Wife, Jultly 
he eſteemed it all one whether a Man be (e- 
duced by indire& means, or violently con- 


ſtrained, thus comparing deceit with force, and 
pleafure with pain, as bzingof equal power cg 
put 


(0) Lib, 1 


ak 4) Phorn 4 


2. ſcen. 3. 


(7) Phe. 


for he (ſr. 12.15 


Ifidor (t) Lib. 3. 
mar- Epift, 243. 


(s) Ort. is. 


Leytin. 


(x) Plit. 


e. 
(5) His law concerning Teſtaments is much (+) pw, 
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(eg) Orat, in 
Le3t, 


puta Mar .out of hisright mind. | This Layr is | 
mentioned likewile,by g). Nepeſper rig 46 
He alſo limited.the- vidzes, .marnings, and 
feaſts of Women, ,by ale; which curbed their 
former licentioulne(s. - Her who went. abroatty be 
permitted nat 80 £4x7y with her above three Gowns, tor 
more meat, aud" drink, than migit be bought with an 
obelus, ner a basket. above' 4 . cubit in bigneſs, ror to 
travel by might, unleſs in 4: chariot, and with torch- 
light : He farbad $/em to tear their cheeks. to procure 
mourning. and. {ementation, At. the funerals of. thoſe, 
rg XP baueatoyelation, .. He farbad to ſacrifice 


an Ox at funerals, and to bury more than three gar- 


"*ments with the dead body , not to approach the monu 


() Dr lg. 
{t!, 2s 


$ - 


wI'p 


282 (0) Fenn : 
faneral. iu 


4 3) Plat. 


v5 vi 


- 
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ments of ot aers. unleſs, at their Exequies.. " Of 
which Glaith*. 2/nrarch); gus; . laws are. full 

(bJ Cicero allo afhrms , Fac the laws of the 
twelye, Tahjesipr contractiag”the pomp! gf-tu- 
.nergls,; an raing mourning, are transferred 


"rom thoſe of Solon, who ( as Phalerens writes | 


aſſoon as funerals began to be folemniſed with 

omp and,lamentation, took'them away : whieh 

aw they Decemuirs put .unto the tenth; table, 
ainoting very ſame ords, for that:of three 
neighbo woekandangſt.of ie reſt are Solor's, 
that Th ,oarning in his Expreſs words, Let no 
omen, tent + beiryheeks, wor. make lamayt ation at 4 


OT ideriog that the City grew very po-. 


pulous,.,mary-ecurring thicher-from all, parts of. 
_ Attica, bo hore ang uzity,that the Country. 
'was.. for hs, molt. part. barren, and 'bad,, that. 


ſuch as trade by, ſea import nothing. for-thole, 


_ thathaye agt;;vuberewith.to barter or, exchange 


[i ”, 6. 

({) Exuctt, 
Vr2t. ad tes. 
(m) Epift 7. 


LESS 


K 
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' wuhchems! he.addicted the Citizens tg arts, and 
[ ile 3 Jaw; that the, Son ſhould net by obliged to: 
maintain his Father, if he had not brought him upto a; 


rrade ( mentioned allo by (4) Fitravins, Galen, (1) 


(m1 T heophylaft, and others ) and commanded rhe 


court of. _Areopagus to examine by what gain every 


* Man muintdined himſelf, and to puniſh iale perſons 


. whom be made liable to the ation of every Man, and 


(n} Lio. 7. 
(0) £29. 1. 


(2 -Plit, 
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(q) Fit. 


(Yr) L025 

in Orat. 

ae reds Er 
toſth. 

(C) Orat. 31 
T,maich. 


' at the third conviction puniſhed, with infamy. This 
law, () Ecregotnus, and (0) Diodorus Siculus 
affirm to have been in uſe amongſt the Xgypti- 
ans,: made by Amaſir, and from them derived 
by $/arto the Athenians. 

(2) Yet more. ſeyere was that mentioned by 
Heraclides. of ' Pontus, which diſengaged the ſons of 
concubines, from, maintaining their fathers. He who 
tranſgreſlech the bounds of marriage, profeſleth 
he doth.it not . out of deſire of flue, but for 
plealure., and, therefore already hath his re- 
ward and can expect to have no further tye 

. upon. thoſe he begets , whoſe birth is their 

- ſhame. - .. - | | 
"(q) Moſt incongruous ſeem thoſe laws of 
Tolow which concern women, for he permitred 
chat, whoſoever {ſurpriſed an adulterer ( with 
the, Wile or (r) Concubine of any ) might kill 
him, ( or exact mony of him ) he that raviſhed a 
free Woman was fined 1c0,, Drachms, he that plaid 
the pander, 20.( ( / ) A:ſchines ſaith,to die ) except 
to ſuch Women 4s were common, Hae ſo forbad any 
Alm to givehis Siſter or daughter ts that profeſſion, 
unle(s himſelf firſt ſurpriſe her witha Man, This 
( faith Plerarch.) ſeems-abſurd, to puniſh the 
ſame off:nce ſometimes ſeverely with death, 
{ometimes with a pecuniary mulct, unlets, be- 
cauſe art that time mony..was. very rare 1N-A- 


| 


thens, the ſcatcity thereof ' aggravated the pu- 
niſhmear:; 


Vittor of the 1ſthmian games, a hunared to the Vittur 
of the Olympick : atteſted allo by Laertives, who 
{aith, he contracted the rewards of the *Ath- 
leca's, judgingthem dangerous Victors, and that 
they were crowned rather againſt, than for their 
Country, : 


five drachms , for a ſhe-wolf . ane, according to 
' Demetrens Phalerens, this being the price of a 
ſheep, that. of an Ox. Ir is cuſtomary with 
| the Athenians, that ſuchas have grounds fitter 
for paſture than plowing, make War with the 
Wolves. 

(») Foraſmuch as there is ſuch ſcardty of 
Rivers, Lakes, and Springs in the Country, 
 thatghey are conſtrained to dig wells, he made 
.a Law, where there was a common Well within a 
Hippicon, they ſhould make uſe of it, ( A Hippicon 
is the» diſtance of four furlongs ) they that lived 
further off. ſhould procure water of their. own, and 
if when they have digged ten fathom deep, they find 
not any ,- they might be allowed to fill a pitcher 
of ſix gallons twice 4 day at their neighbors 
well, ;, 
| (x), Theſe .exa&t rules he preſcribed for 
planting s. whoſoever planted. any young Tree in his 


ground, ſhould ſet it five fait diſtant from his neigh- 


bor 5-5; who, a 'Fig-tree or Olive-tree, nine : Becauſe 

16 rogts-of thele ſpread far, nor is their neigh- 
boyzjiovod harmleſs to all , bur ſucks away: 
the nouriſhment, and to ſome their blatt is pre- 
judical- , _ | 

(&) Whoſcever diggeth any hole' or ditch 
make it ſo fardiſtant from his neighbours, as i 
 acep.. Theleare confirmed by (a) Cajns, adding; 
' whoſoever makes 4 hedge to divide himſelf from his 
nes. hbour, muſt not exteed his own bounds; if a 
wall,' he muſt leave the ſpace of a foot, if a houſe 
' two ſeet, if awell, a fathom, 

Whoſoever placeth a hive of bees, ſhould obſerve 
the diſtance of thirty feet, from thoſe that were befare 
placed by his neighboxr, 

(b) He commanded the Arcnons-to curſe him 
who exported any thing ont of the Country, or that 
he ſhould pay a hunared Drachms to the publick treaſu- 
ry, whereby they are not to berejected, who 
lay, that of old the exportation of figgs was 
prohibited, and that he, who diſcover'd an ex- 
porter, was called a Sycophant. 

(c He' made a Jaw concerning ſuch as 
{hould' be hurt by a' dog, wherein he ordain- 
ed, the dog that bit to be bound in a chain four cubits 
long. 

(4) This law concerning Denization is diffi- 
cult, That none ſhould be made free of the City, except 
ſuch as were baniſhed for ever ont of their ownC euntry, 
. or came toAthens with,their whole families ta exerciſe 
fore trades, this he did not to drive away fo- 
reigners, but to invite them to Arhens by. cer- 
tainty of admictance into the City, conceiving 
ſuch would: be faithful, thoſe out of neceſſity, 
- theſe out of good-will. 

(e: Likewile to be feaſted in the publick hall 
was the peculiar inſticution of So/, which he 
called @e99:74», not permitting the ſame per- 
ſon to eat there frequently : but if he who were 


invited, would not accept of it, he was 
| puniſhed, 


(t) He aſſigned five hwnared drachms to the (t) Plit, 


(#) Wheſoever brought a he-wolf was to receive (4) Plit. 
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paipes conceiving this a contempt of the pub- 
iquehonour, that an inordinate appetite. — | 
Hicherto Platarch: theſe following are reci- 
ted by Laertins, 

(a) If any one maintain not his Pavents, let him 
be infamons, as likewiſe he that devonrs his patri- 
mony. Hitherto } &ſchines alludes; in the fourth 
place with whom hath he todo? If any Man by 

rodigalicy hath conſumed his patrimony or 

ereditary S3 for he conceived , he who 
had ordered his own family ill, would in the 
ſame manner take care of the common wealth; 
neither did the law-giver imagine it poſſible, 
that the ſame perſon ſhould be privately wick- 
ed, and pablickly good, or that it were fitting 
ſuch a one ſhould go up into the chair, who 
took more care to frame an oration, than to 
compoſe his life. 

* He forbad ſuch as haunted common Women to 
plead; confirmed by «&ſchines F, In thethird 
place with whom hath he to do? If any Man 
( faith he ) be a haunter of common Women, 
or procure mony by ſuch means; for hecon- 
reived, ſuch a one as ſold his own fame for 
mony , would eaſily ſell the buſineſs of the 
State. And (b) Demeſfthenes, it is worth inquiry 
and conſideration, Athenians, how great care,'So- 
lon, the author of this law, had in the Comon- 
wealthin all thoſe which he made, and how par 
ticularly ſolicitous he was herein above all other 
things, which as it isevident by many other laws, 
ſo alſo by this, which forbids thoſe gui /e proſts- 
txerust, either to plead or judge in publick. 

(c) He augmented the rewards of ſuch as 
ſhould die in War, whoſe ſons he ordered tobe 
brought up and inſtrutted at the publick charge. * 
Ariflide , thou alone of all Men didſt ordain 
theſe three things by law , that ſuch as died 
for their country ſhould be annually praiſed 
publickly: at their ſepulchers, their Children, 
till grown Men, maintained at the publick 
charge, then ſent back to their fathers houſe 
with compleat armes;z likewiſe that infirm 
Citizens ſhould be maintain'd at the publick 


. charge. (4) Plato adds that the ſame indulgence 


was allowed to the parentsz you know the care 
of che Common-wealth, which in the laws con- 
cerning the Children and parents of ſuch as died 
in the War, commands the ſupream Magiſtrate 
to take care, that the parents oof thoſe that died in 
the War, abtve all other Citizens ſhould not receive 
any injury, The State brings up the Children 
alſo: hereby, ſaith Zaertizs, they becameeager 
of fame and honour in War, as Pohzelus, as 
Cynegyras, as all choſe in the Marathoniar fight : 
to whom may be aded Harmedins, Ariſtogiton, 
Miltiades, 

(e) Let not a guardian marry the Mother of his 
ward, nor let not any one be ward to him, who, if 


2. he die, ſhall inherit his eftate, confirm'd by * Hria- 
* nus, F Marcellinss, and others, who add that 


the ſame law forbad the ward to marry her guar- 
—_ Son. NES 

(f) Let not apraver keep the impreſſion of any (cal 
after he hath ſuld i. ; PT 

(gp) If any man put ont the eye of another, who had 
but one, he ſhall loſe both his own. 

His law concerning theft, Laertins expreſſerh 
thus 3 What thou laidft not down, take not up, other- 
wiſe the puniſhment dea'', * <Aſchines adds, if | 


—_—C_ 


they confeſſed themſelves guilty : others affirm 
the puniſhment was only to pay double the (3 7;þ, 1. 5; 
value, of whom is (þ) 4. Gellius and f Hermogenes, 18. 

who _ _y my that —_— 7 og 
ewixt (acriledge and theft, puniſhi CT 
with death, the latter with pt by — A 

* Demoſthenes clears this, reciting this law exa&- 

ly in theſe words, If any Man ſteal in the day 

time above fifty drachms, he may be carried to the 

eleven officers, if he ſteal any thing by night, it ſhall 

be lawful for any to kill him, or in the purſuit to 

wourd him, ana to carry him to the eleven officers. 

Whoſoever is comvitt of ſuch offences, as are liable 

to chains , ſhall not be capable of giving bail for 

his theft, but his puniſhment ſhall k death, and if 

any one fteal ont of the Lyceum, or the Academy, or _ 
Cynoſarges, 4 garment or a ſmall veſſel of Wine, or 

any other thing of little value, or ſome veſſel out 

of the Gymnaſia, or Havens, he ſhall be puniſhed 

with deaths, but if any Man ſhall be convitt pri- 

vately of theft, it ſhall be lawful for him to pay a 

double value, and it ſhall be alſo at the plea- 

ſure of the conviftor , beſides payment of Mony, to 

put him in chains five days, and as many nights, ſo as | 
all Men may ſee him bound, (i )Even thoſe who ſtole (#) Scho!. 4ri- 
dung, were by Solon's law liable to puniſhment. fey S_—_ 

* That if an Archon were taken drunk, he ſhould + Lym. 
be puniſht with deach. 

To thoſe recited by LZaertize , add theſe 
colle&ed from others, | 

He allowed Brothers and Sifters by the ſame Fa- 
ther to marry, and prohibited only Brothers and Siftert 
of the ſame venter ; Whereas contrariwiſe( faith 
(k) Philo) the Lacedzmonian law-giver al- (4) peg. 
lowed theſe, and prohibited thoſe. Hence (1) ſpec. lib. 2. _ 
Cornelius Nepos affirms, Cimon married his Si(- : _—_ _ 
ter Elpinice, invited, not more by love, than '*<#9n5 
the Athenian cuſtom, which allows to marry a 
Siſter by the ſame Father. 

(») He writ according to the manner of the em) ={in, 
antients, ſeverally concerning the diſcipline of 0r in7i- 
Matrons, for a Woman taken in Adultery he per- marth. 
mitted not to wear ornaments, nor to come into pnblick, 

Temples, leſt by her preſence ſhe ſhould corrupt modeſt 
women; if ſhe came into a temple, or adorned her 
ſelf, he commanded every one to rend her garments, 
to tear off her ornaments, and to beat her, but not to 
kill, or maim her ; By this means depriving ſuch 
a Woman of all honour, and giving her a 
life more bitter than death. This is alſo con- 
firmed by * Demoſthenes, who adds, If any man + }, wigs, 
ſurprize an Aadnlterer, it ſhall not be lawful for him 
who took them to have the Woman in marriage, if he 
continue to keep her as his Wife, let him be infamons, 

(#) Let the dead body be laid ont within the houſe, (ﬆ) Demoſth. 
according as he gave order, and the day following be- rat. in Mz- 
fore Sun-riſe carried forth 5 whilſt the body it carry- cartat. 
ing to the grave, let the men go before, the Women 
follows, it ſhall not be lawful for Woman to en- 
ter upon the goods of the dead, and follow the body to 
the grave, under threeſcore years of age, excepting 
thoſe within the degree of coſens, nor ſhall any We- 
man enter upon the goods of the deceaſed after the 
body is carried forth, excepting thoſe who are within 
the o_ of Cofens, : 

* Concerning Sepulchers, he ſaith no more, «+ -;;47. // 
than that no man ſball demoliſh them, or bring any leg. 2. 
new thing into them; and he ſhall be puniſhed, who- 
ſoever violates, caſts down, or breaks any tomb, mo- 


nument, or column, : 
() # 
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(p) Fligr.var. 


ſt. 2-42:O 6 guburied, let binfthrow earth apon it, 


* wheſoever [hall diſlike a received Law , let 


$. 14, - 
. F Demoſt. it. 


Lipton. him firſt accuſe it, then if it be abrogated, . ſub- 
ftitmre ansther : The manner whereof 1s largely 
exprefled by Demoſthenes. 

(9) Declam. He ordained according to (9) Libanins ) 

18. that Children ſhenld ie obliged to perform all due 


+ Pyrrh, Hipp. offices to their parents, f Sextus {ach he made 
3. 24+ a Law of indemnity, whereby he allowed any 
* Lib. 2. Man to kill hisSon ; but * Diom,:ns Halicarnaſſens 
affirms, he permitted them to turn their Chil- 
dren out of doors, and to diſenherit them, but 

"nothing more. 

+ He ordained that al! ſuch as aeclined to 
be engaged in War, or forſook, the Army, or was 
a Coward, ſhould have all one puniſhment , to be 
driven out of the bounds of the Forum, not permit- 
ted to wear 4 garland, or to enter into publick Tem- 
les, 

: (r) If any one be ſeizedon, fer having abuſed his 
Parents or forſaken his colours, or being forbidden by 
law, hath gone int» places where he ought net, let the 
eleven officers take ard bind him, and carry him in- 
to the Heliea, it ſhall be lawful for any one that 
will to accuſe him, and if he be caſt, it ſhall be at 
the judgment of the Heliaa to impoſe what puniſh- 
ment or Fine they ſhould think fot, if a Fine, let him be 
kept in fettcrs till it be paid, 

(/). He permitted not 4 man to ſell ungrents, as 
being anefteminate office. - | 

(:) As concerning Orators , he ordered , 
that the Eldeſt of the Citizens ſhon!d go up firſt 
into the pleaders chair modeſtly without tumult and 
perticrbation to move, he out of experience ſhonld 
ronceive beſl for the Common-Wealth;, then that 
every Citizen ccording to his age ſhould ſeveral by and 
in order -aeclare his judgment, | 

(#) He ordered that 4 Citizen of Athens ſhould 
be tried no where but at Athens. 

(w) He commanded that ns Joung man ſhould 
bear the office of a Magiftrate, nor be admitted 
to council, thaugh he were eſteeme 3 exceeding 
wiſe, 


(x) For the common people he ordained flow 


+ AZ(chin. in 
Cte/iph, 


(r) Demoſt, 
Oral .inTimocr, 


(f) Atheneus. 
ee1 pn. lib. I > 
(t) F*in.in 
Cteſhph, 


(v) Liban. de- 
Clam. 13. 


(w)Stob.112, 


(x Demoft, in 


#rij?ogit. puniſhments, for Magiſtrates and Rulers of the 
people ſudain, conceiving thoſe might be pu- 
niſhed at any time, but that the correction of 
theſe would admit no delay. ; Zo 

(n) Maxim, (z) As for the Gods and their worſhip, he 

Tyr. 39. decreed nothing, * nor againſt Parricides , an-- 

Es #-* ſwering thoſe who queſtioned him about it, he 

Fm |: dw think any could be ſo wicked, 

CHE -VIL 
Of the Axes and Cyrbes, Senators Oath, and other 
inſtitutions of Solon. 

o Pint. * + GG y - 0 

Dog PR Hele Laws he ratified, for a hanared years ; | 


_ They were f carv-4 in different tables *, 
> 7{ut.Ftyno/. Thoſe which concerned private actions, 1n ob- 
long quadrangular tables of Wocd, with cafes, 
which reached from the ground and turned abour 
upon a Pin like a Wheel, whence they were 
+ Pollax.8.10, Called *aZoves, Þ placed firſt in the Tower, then 
brought into the Prytanzum that all might ſee 


them, where there were ſome remains of them in | 
Platarclstime. Thoſe which concerned (a) pub- / (n) Ariſtophanes, 


(-) Side > 


(p) If any one light upon the dead boay of a man | 


4 


lick orders and ſacrifices, in (4) triangular tables (5) 4mnm, 
of ſtone called wyf«;, either from (c) Cyrbus who Os, * 
took the accompt of every mans eſtate, or «x3 5% *- 2 
ms kwgwSver Tots yeaupa, Or das (d) Ts xaroguos- (4) 5.1 
$1, or from the Corybantes, to whom the in- Ariſtor. iv, 
vention thereof is by ſome aſcribed. Thele p 
were placed in the Peorticas regia ; (e) Both the (:) Diayn, | 
Axes and Cyrbes were written after the ſame 4 #2, | 
manner as oxen to turn inploughing ( &:5e5pnty © 0 
Yeager. } whence Demeſtheres calls that law the 
lowelt which beginneth on the left ſide. 
(f ) The Senate took one common 'oath to make ( f) Pl, 
good the laws of Solon for a hundred years, each 
of the Theſmethete ſworn in the Forum at the Criers 
Stone if he violated them, to dedicate a golden ſtatue 
of y_ weight with himſelf at Delphi. 
me particulars of the oath impoſed by 
Solos mentioned by feveral Authors ( as, nor t9 
abrogate his laws, by Plutarch, to admit no young 
man to be judge, by (gi Stobens; to hear impar- 5m. 
tially both the Plaintiff and Defendant, by (h) Le- (b)Orat.4 
moſthenes ;,) argue 1t to be the fame which the 79": 
ſame (;) Author delivers in theſe words. (7) Demi, 
*I will declare my opinion according to the | 
* Jaws of the Athenians, and five hundred Se- 
*nators. By no affiſtance from me ſhall Ty- 
7 ranny or Oligarchy be admitted, Iwill never 
* {ide with him who hath corrupted the people, 
* or intends, or indeayors it. I will never ſuffe 
* any new tables or any diviſion of thoſe already 
. received, or a parity of Lands or Goods, I 
will never call home any. baniſhed or confined 
* perſon. I will conſent that he be expelled the 
* City, who denies theſe laws, decreed by the 
* Senate, confirmed by the people ; I will never 
* permit any to be injured , I will never con- 
* ſtitute any Magiſtrate before he hath given ac- 
*count ofhis laſt Magiſtracy. I will never per- 
* mit the ſame Man to be choſen twice in one 
* year, Or at once to hold two Offices.” . Lwill 
« neither take, nor ſuffer any to rake bribes or 


* rewatds. I am thirty years old, I will hear im- 


; © partially both Plaintiff and Defendant, and £45 
Þ condemn without excuſe thoſe that deſerve 

*ir, I (wear by fove, by Neptane and by Ceres, 
* may they deſtroy me, my houſe and Children, 
* if I obſerve not all theſe particulars. Hence 


* © perhaps it is that &) Heſ5chrus affirms, Solon in his ( bv © 
7 Fas to have ordained on oath. by three $i. MK 
© Gods. , = 

Conſidering the irregularity of Months, and "Ih 

,the courſe of the Moon, which agreed not -*t 

'always with the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, B'S 
but ſome times overtook and wentpaſt him in BE 
one day, he called that day the #vn »} viz, laft and pa 

firſt, attributing that part which precedes the 3 
conjunRion to the laſt month, the reſt tothe I 


beginning of the next. Thus (/) he raxghr the (1) Lint, 
l 


Eee 


enians to accommoaete the rechoning of their | 
days tothe motion of the Moon : (m) and was( as it (m) Plut, Þ 
appears ) the firſt who underſtood rightly that 
of Homer, | | 


When one Vonth ended and the next began, 


The day following he called Newviz, The new Fog 
Aon : from the twentieth day to the thirtieth 8 ( 
he reckon'd not by addirion but by ſubſtraction, | 
in reipect of the Moons decreaſe: of this ſee (,1n uw 


aft, 4. [cit q 
* He 
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* He ordered the Verſes of Homer to be | 
recited ſucceſſively, that where the firſt ended 
the next ſhould begin 3 whence Diachides (aith, 
he illuſtrated Hower more than Pifiſftratws (by 
whom the Rhapſodies were firſt collefed) the 
principle Verſes were. 


They who inhabit Athens, &c. 
He firſt toleraced common Curteſans, 
and with the Mony they paid co the State e- 
rected a Temple to Venus mudvpis, 
* He firſt taught Souldiers to march by the 
—_— Fifes and Harps, obſerving a kind of 
meaſure in their pace. 


_— — 


CHAP. VIII, 


How he entertained Anacharſis , ku Travels to 
Agy t, Cyprus, Miletus, Delphi, Corinth, 
ana Creet. 


N the forty ſeventh Olympiad ( according 
I to (a) Soficrates) Anacharſis came to A- 
thens , Emcrates being Archon, (b) he went im- 
mediately tothe houſe of Solos, and knockin 
at the door, ſaid he was a ſtranger defirous 0 
his friendſhip and Hoſpitality : Solon anſwered, 
It is better to contratt friendſhip at heme ;, then you 
that are at home, ( replys Anacharſit ) make me 

wr friend and gaeff, Solon admiring his acute- 


2c, entertained him kindly, and kept hi 


ſome time with him, whilſt he was imploy 
about publick affairs, and ordering his Laws; 
which An acharfis underſtanding, {miled, that 
he undertook to curb the injuſtice and cove- 
touſnels of Citizens by written Ordinances, 
nothing differing from Cobwebs, holding faſt 
the weak and poor, whilſt the powerful and 
rich break through them 3 whereto Solon an- 
ſwered, that Men ſtand faſt to thoſe covenants, 
which it is not convenient for either party to break : He 
ve the Citizens ſuch Laws, as it was evi- 
ent-to all, that to keep, were better than to 
tranſgreſs 3 but the event agreed more with 
the conjecture of .Anacharſis, than the expea- 
tion of Solox, | 
. (c) Aﬀeer his Laws were promulgated, ſome 
or other coming daily to him, either to praiſe, 
or diſpraiſe them, or to adviſe hin! to put in 
or out whatſoever came into their minds, the 
greater part to have the meaning explained, 
qutng how every thing was to be un- 
erſtood, and intreating him to unfold the ſence; 
he ( conſidering, that not to fatisfie- them, 
would argue pride, to ſatisfie them would make 
him lyable to cenſure ) determined to avoid 
ambiguities, importuhities, and occaſions of 
blame ( for as he ſaid, 


In things that are not ſmall 
'Tis hard to fing to all, ) 


Colouring his travail with being Maſter of a 
Ship, and having obtained leave of the 4the- 
»ians tobe abſent ten years, he put to Sea, 
hoping in that time his Laws would become 


rto 
(4) The farſt place of his arrival was &- 
&pt, where he dwelt, as himſelf faith, * 


At Nilus mouth, near the Canobian Shoar. 

He ſtudied Jos 7 awhile with P/en0- 
phis, of Heliopolizs, and Sonches of Sais, themoſt 
learned of thoſe Prieſts, by whom, Plato af- 
firms, -he was taught the Arlantick language, 
which he afterward began to explain in verle ; 
when he queſtioned them in antiquities, the elder 
ſaid to him, 0 Solon, Solon, - you Greeks arc al- 
waies Children, there is not one Greek an. old 
Man, | 

(e) Thence he went to Cyprus, where he was (+) Plut: 
much favoured by Philocypras, one of the Kings 
"n that _— =y _ little _—_—— 

y Demophoon, Yon 0 exs, upon the River 
Clarins, in a ſtrong place, but rugged and bar- 
reg: Solon perſwading him, there lying a-plea- 
{ant Plain underneath ic, to transfer the Town 
thither, making it more ſpacious and delight- 
ful : Solon bein __ at the doing hereof, . 
took care it might be Peopled, and afliſted the 
King to contrive it, as well for health 'as 
ſtrength 3 whereupon many came into Philocy- 
gras, whom other Kings emulated ; for this 
reaſon he aſcribed the honour thereof unto Sc 
lon, naming the City ( which before was called 
pea ) from him, Si, This foundation he 
mentions in his Elegies, addreſſing his ſpeech 
to Philocypras. 


Maift thou in Cyprus long as King abide, 
And or'e this People and this Town preſide 5 
Ina feet Veſſel from this Haven may | 
Cythera Crown'd with Violets me convey, 
Her kind aſpett ad happineſs may ſhe 
Grant to this Town, a ſafe return to me. 


He viſited Thales alſoat 24/:tss, whoſe im- 
poſture towards him ( related already in Pl#- 
tarch's words ) receive from Tzetzes, 


Solon's friend Thales lead & ſingle life, _ 
By Solon often mov'd to take a Wife z . 
Theſe a Mlleſian ( Thales ſo contriv'd )- 
Meeting, pretends from; Athetis late arriv'd : 
Solon asks curiouſly, what news was et — 
One that's abread, ſaith he, hath loſt his Heir, 
The City waited on hug bſequies.. Wb 
Was it not Solon's Son, Solon rephs? ©. 
To this the ftranger (as ſubornd ) aſſents : 

ſe with torn haix is cries his paſſion vents 3 
Whom Thales, ( tenderly embracing) Leave 
This prief, ſaith he, I did thee bat deceive, 
Tis & theſe reaſons Marriage 1 decline, 
Which cas dejef# ſo great a Soul as thine. 


Ther A oe, to o—_— toa 

real loſs (f ) Dieſcoriaes, and (g ) Stopers IE- (#1 rune; 

port, that weeping for the death of his Son, 2 Serm, 

one told him, But this helps nothing, he am 121 

(wered, And therefore I weep. 4 LEE 
(bh) Ar Delphi he met with the teſt of the (5) Lene, 

wiſe Men, and the year following at Corinth, 

by Periander's invitation, which wasas Plutarch 

implies, long before Piſfrarus came to Raign 3 

nor doth (5) Dio: Chryſoſtoims intend the con- (3) orar. 37- 

"= though ſo interpteted by (&) a learned (4)7, arſe, 

perſon, his words importing only this 3 Se/or | 

fled not the Tyranny of Petiander, though he aid 

that of Pifiſtratus, | 
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That he went alſo to Creer ( perhaps to 
viſit Epimenides ) is evident, from an (1) E- 
piſtle of Thales. 


Pe Eng 


CHAP. IX. 


The attribute of Wile conferred vn him : his moral 
Sentences. 


Y Wy Fn Damaſins ( the ſecond ) was Ar- 
chon, ( in the year of the 49 Olym- 
piad ) all the ſeven received the attribute of 
wiſe : of theſe was Solen, upon whom ( F The- 
miſtins —_ it was conferr'd as an honoura- 
ble title fall of dignity - * Plutarch avers that 
all of them ( except Thales) were fo called 
from their $kill in civil affairs. And again, 
* f In Plilofophy Solos chiefly affected ( as 
« did likewiſe moſt of the wiſe Men ) that 
«art of morality which concerns Politicks 3 
and ſpeaking of Menefiphilns , * he was not 
< ' faith he) an Orator of thoſe Philoſophers who 
«© :re called natural, but embraced that wiſdom 
« which reacheth government of a Stare, and 
© prudence in publick ations, which he retained 
« 25 4 Set delivered by ſucceſſion from Sole. 
« Whence * Macrobins inſtanceth Solon, as $kil- 
« ful in that. kind of learning which draweth 
< Philoſophy deeper, and eſtabliſheth a ſtate. 
Hereto may be added his moral learning, 
ſor which ( though Socrates reduced it firſt to 
a Science, and was thereupon honoured as the 
inventer thereof) the ſeven were ſo famous, 
that ſome affirm the title of wiſe was given them 
only for excelling others in a laudable courſe of 
life, and comprehending ſome moral rules in 
ſhort ſentences 3, of theſe they had thtee forts, 
Apothegrtis, Preceprs, arid *ajire, 
Of his Apothegms Laertix:s recites theſe , 
« Speech is the . Image of Action; He is a 
*King who hath power. Lawsare like Cob- 
* webs which exanle the. lefler (ſort, the 
6 Freater break rokeh' . Thoſe who are in 
_ vo with Pririces reſemble counters uſed 
« in caſting accounts, which ſornetimes ſtand 
« for a great ntmber, Totvieriines for a leſſer; fo 
<« thoſe are ſometimes hononted, ſometimes caſt 
« dowt;.. Being demanded how Men might be 
< brought to do no Wrong. if, aid he, they who 
< have received none, and thoſe who are wrong- 
< ed bealike cotcern'd.: Satiety comes of riches, 
< contatnely”" of Satiety. xv 
(a) Plitarch' and others, theſe; * He con- 
© ceived that City -to. be beſt govern'd, where 


< the People as eagerly proſecute wrongs done 
© co. others, as to themlelyes. (5) Being de- 
« manded how a City mi beſt ordered, 


&« he anſweted if the Citizens 'obey'd the Ma- | 


« giftrates te NOIR the Laws; he af- 
« Frmed tha ing and Tyrant ſhould become 
* moſt glorious, who world convert his Mo- 
* narchy to, Democracy. 'He eſteemed that 
« Family. beft, wherein wealth. is gorten nor 
; unjuſtly, kept not nafauthfully , expended 
* not with repentance. 

(c) He defined ws thn «i thoſe who are 
« competently furniſhed with outward things, 
« 2& honeſtly, and live tempetately 3 which 
« definition 4rifforle approves. 


* of two things, reward and puniſhment. 

(e * Seeing one of his Friends much grieved, 
| he carried him to the Tower, wed 7. 
© himro view all the buildings below, which 
* obſerving the other to have done, now faith 
' © he, think with your (elf, how many ſorrows 
* have heretofore and do at preſent dwell 
| * under thoſe roofs, and ſhall in future ages: 
* and forbear to be troubled at the inconveni- 
© encies-of mortality as they were only yours. 
* He ſaid alſo, thatif all Men ſhould bring,their 
* misfortunes together in one place, —_ one 
« would carry his own home again, rather than 
- _ an equal ſhare out of the common 
cc OC 


* of diſcourſe, or through folly ; anſwered, 
* no fool can be ſilent amidſt his cups. 


2 the good were rewarded , the bad puniſh- 


* bur that his end exclude not Philoſophy. 
(i) Demoſthenes recites a diſcourſe which he 
uſed to the Judges, in accuſing one who had 
moveda pernicious Law, to this effet; © Ic 
*isa Law graally received in all Cities, that 
©* he who makes falſe Mony ſhould be gut to 
« Death. Then he demanded of the Judges, 
« whether that Law ſeemed to them -juſt and 
* commendable, whereunto, they llening, he 
© added, that he conceived Mony to be uled a- 
*© mongſt Citizens, in reſpe& of private con- 
© tracts 3 bur that Laws were ony of the 
* Common-wealth : therefore Judges ought 
«to puniſh thoſe, who embaſed the Mony of 
* the Common-wealth much more ſeverely, 


| *than thoſe who embaſe that of private per- 


© ſons : and that they might better underſtand 
© it to be a far greater offence to corrupt Laws, 
* than adulterate Coyn, he added, that man 
« Cities uſe Mony of. Silyer allay'd with Braſs 
«or Lead, without any 'prejudice to them- 
© {elves ; but whoſoever ſhould uſe Laws 4þ 
«* adulterated, could not eſcape ruine and 
© death, | 
(k, ) Mimmermus writing thus, 


From trouble and diſeaſes free, 
At threeſcore years lat death take me. ' 


| He reproved him, ſaying, 


By my advice, that wiſh extend, 

Nor for his counſel ſlight thy friend. 
Alter thy Song, and let it be, 

At fourſcore years let death take me. 


His moral precepts are thus delivered by 


by Laertim. © Nothing too much. Sie ot) as 3- 
<* Tudge; if thou doſt, the condemned will e- 
*ſteem thee an enemy.  Fly- pleaſures, -: for it 
* brings forth ſorrow. Qblerve honeſty-in thy 
* converſation more ſtrictly than -an Oath: 
* Seal words with filence, filence with op- 
< portunity. Lie not, bur ſpeak the truth. 


&* Conſider on ferious things. Say not ought 
_ 


Parr] | 


; (4) He faid, * a Commonwealth conſiſts ( «) Ciet, | 


'( f) © Being in drinking, demanded by Pe- (/\514.5.18 
© r;ander, Whether he were filent through want 34- FD 

(2) He (g)Sto,s 4 22 
* ſaid, that City was beſt ordered, wherein 41- \ 


c 
(hk) © He ſaid, a Man ought to fearnothing, (”) Jha497 
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« is juſter than thy Parents. Procure not 
« friends in haſte, 'nor procur'd, part with in 
« haſte. - By — toobey, you ſhall know 
« how to command. What forfeiture you 
« ;:mpoſe on others, undergo your ſelf, Ad- 
« yiſenot Citizens what is moſt pleaſant, but 
« what is beſt. Be not arrogant. Converſe 
« not with wicked perſons.. Conſult the Gods. 
« Cheriſh thy Friend. Reverence thy Parents. 
« Make reaſon thy. guide. What thou ſceſt 
« ſpeak not. What thou knoweſt conceal. Be 
« mild to thoſe that belong to thee: Con- 
« ;x&ure hidden things from apparent. 

His particular ſentence according to (m) Diay- 
1045 Laertins was, Nothing too mach, aCCOr- 
ding 'to Aw/onine, Know thy ſelf, who aſcribes 
thele alſo to him. 


Him: 1 dare happy call whoſe end I ſee, 

Aatch with thy like, unequals not agree, 

By fortune guided, none to honony raiſe 3 

A friend in private, chide, in publick praiſe 3 
Honours atchieu'd created far exceed; 

If fates be ſure, what helps it to take heed ? 
And if unſure, there is of fear leſs need, 


Of his 4p Laertims mentions theſe. 
Of every Man be careful, leſt he bear | 


A Sward conceal d within his breaft, a clear -- | 
Aſpet, a double tongue, a mind ſevear. 


 ——_— 


CHAP. X. | 


How he oppoſed Piſiſtratus, and reprehended Theſ- 
Pls. 


q Uring the abſence of Solo», the farmer 
| diſſention broke' forth again. in the Ci- 
ty : Lycurgns was head of the Country-men, 
Megacles of the Maritimes, Piſiftratxs of the 
Town(-men, who were moſt violent againſt | 
the rich ; Solou's Laws were ſtill obſerved in 
the Cicy, but the People aimed at novelty 
and change, not as thinking ic moſt juſt, but 
in -hopes to. be Maſters of other Mens goods | 
and to ſuppreſs the adverſe party. - Solon, whilſt 
things. ſtood thus, returned to Athens, where 
he was much reverenced and honoured by all, 
but could not ſpeak or a&t.in publick, through 
the weakneſs of his Body and Spirits; yet pri- 
vately taking every one of the Commanders 
- apart, heendeavoured to reconcile their diffe- 
rences, wherein Piſhfratus ſeemed the moſt 
ready to be perſwaded, with whom he had a 
very ancient friendſhip, grounded as: well upon ' 
their kindred, as upon the good qualities of 
Pifsftratus, than whom ( as So/o# uſed to fay ) 
there could not be a perſon of more worth, if 
he were cured of his ambition. 

f About this time ( according to Platarch ) 
which was in the fiftieth Olympiad, Theſpis 
began to preſent Tragedies ( which S#idas er- 
roneouſly accounts ten Olympiads later, as is 
obſerved by nag the People were much 
taken with the novelty of the thing, for as 
yet there were-no contentions therein. Solon 
naturally defirous | to hear and learn, and by 


pleaſure, feaſting and muſick , went to ſee 
Theſpis humſelf act, as was then the manner ; the 
Play ended, he went to Theſpis, and asked him, 
if he were not aſhamed to (peak ſomany lies 
before {0 great an Auditory F. Theſpi« anſwered, 
it was>no ſhame ' to a of ſay ſuch things in | 
jeſt. Solon ſtriking the gr, _ hard with his 
Staff, replyed, butina hore time we whoap- 
prove this kind of jeſt /ſhall uſe ir in earnel}, 
in our contracts and trahſattions. * Ir fine, he + x»; 
abſolutely forbad him to thach or att Tragedies, con- 
ceiving their falſity uyprofitable, whereto he diſſi- 
mulated the deceit of Pikltraras who ſoon after, 

f having wounded himſelf, came intoche Forum 4 pe, 
mn a Chariot, pretending to have been ſo uſed 
by his enemies in the behalf of the Common- 
weeth, og inflamed the People with much 
rage. » coming near to him, Son of Hippe- 
crates ( faith he) you a&t Homer's Ubſſes ill in 
uſing the ſame means to deceive the Cicizens, 
wherewitch he (whipping himſelf ) Eluded the 
enemy. Immediately the People flocked in ta 
defend Piſſtratws : Ariſto moy d he. might be - 
allowed a ſtanding. guard of fifty .Men :.,Solojs 
roſe up to oppole it, uſing ſpeeches, the effect 
whereof, he afterwards thus expreſtin Verſe. 


If evil your impieties befal, 

Gods not the Anthoy of | thoſe miſchief call, 

Tour ſelves the canſes, have given power to thoſe, 
Who in requital, ſervitude impoſe, * * -. 

| , Lian whomthe footſteps of the Fox purſue, 
Whoſe Souls deceit and vanity endue, 

The Mans ſmooth tongue and ſpeech you only heed; 
But never penetrate into the deed, 


He allo foretold them the aims of Piſiftr«- 
tas, in an Elegy to this effec. 


IV, apours condens'd ingender Hail and Snow, 
And Thunder doth from radiant lightning flow, 
The Sea is tronbled by the raging wind, 
When not diſturb'd by that, nothing mare kind, 
A City by great perſons ts orethrown, 

And taught beneath a Monarchy to groan, 


- But ſeeing the poorer ſort much addicted to 
P;þſtratus, and tumultuous, the richer afraid, 
conſulting their ſafety by flight, he retired, 
ſaying, Athenians, I am wiſer than ſome, vali- 
anter than others, wiſer than thoſe who under- 
ſtand not the deceit of Piſfratus, valianter than 
thoſe, who underſtand it, yet hold their peace, 
through fear. The Senate being of the ſame 
faction with Piffratss, ſaid he was mad, where- 
to-he anſwered, 


A little time will to the People clear 
My madneſs, when thmidſt truth ſhall appear. 


The People having granted Pirates his re- 
queſt concerning & guard, queſtion d not the 
number of them, but conniv'd fo long ac 
his preſſing and maintaining as many Soul- 
diers as he -pleaſed , that at laſt he poſleſt 
himſelf of the Tower; whereupon the City 
being in a tumule, Megacies, with the reſt of 
che - Alcmeonide fled. Solow now very old, 
and deſtitute of thoſe that might "aut him, 


reaſon of his age indulging more to eaſe and 


went into the Forum, 1; with a Spear * Latte. 
p an 
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<qoble ro- cut it off now it is at the height. 


' before his Door (Laertizs (aith, before the Ma- 


 $ both- in word and - deed. - Plutarch adds , 


and Shield; and made an Oration to the Peo- 
ple, partly accnfing then of- folly and co- 
wardife ; - partly inciting them not to for- 
ſake their liberty, uſing this celebrious ſpeech, 
© [t-had been far eaſier to have ſuppreſt this 
* Tyranny in+ the growth; ' but much more 


No Man daring to heat him; he-went home, 
and taking his Arms, ſet them in the Street 


24zin ) ſaying, © I havehelped my Country, 
* and the Law as much as Tay in me; or as 


I rertivs,,  * Or Country, Tihave affiſted thee f © enemy, -thaniany ot 


- ” 


that frot'that time he lived retired, addicted: 
to his- Rudy 3'4nd told -by-'miny the Tyrant 
would ' pnt-him to Death s''and demanded 
- wherein he confided {Oo much, he anſwered, 
in his Age: but Laertivs affirms ( which ſeems 
truer ) that\as ſoon as he had laid down his 
Arms, he forſook the ' Country : and (a) A. 
Gellins, that in the Reign of Scovine Tullins , 
Piſftr ates 'was Tyrant, of Athens, Solon going 
firſt away 4nto voluntary exile.” 


CHAP. XL 
How bt travelled to Lydia, \and Cilicia. 


Olen at, his departure from Arhens, received 
invitxtiohs' from: many 3 by Thaler defired 

to come to-Mffetds, by "Biar*t& Prienc,” by E- 
pimienides,, to Creet, 'by Cleobulls; to Lindus, as 
is evident from their ſeveral Letters to-that 
effect: even Piſſtratus preſſed him to, return 


tiorhe by &is* Epiſtle. : 
. Piſiſtratus 0 Solon. | 


A Either am I the only -perfon of the 

« Greeks, nor am I without right t0 
«the Kingdom I poſſeſs, as being deſcended 
«© from Codrns © that which the Athenians, ha- 
« ying-"{worn' to give to Cedrns-and his Heirs, 
* took away, I have recovered 3 no other- 
« wiſe -do- I offend either God' or Man I 
« take care that the Common-wealth be*\go- 
Evperned according 'to the Laws you' ordained 
* for the-Athenians, and that better than by a 
« Democracy: TI ſuffer none to do wrong, 
« neither do! l-enjoy any priviledges of 'a Ty- 
« rant, more than Honour and” Dignity, ſach 
«rewards - only as were- conferrid upon 
<« the"antient Kings ; every Man pays' the | 
© tenth of his Eſtate, not to me, but roirhe | 
« maintenance of publick ſacrifices, or other ' 
© charges of the Common-wealth, or againſt | 


**in you deceitful or falſez if otherwiſe, you 
* will live with the Arhenians, uſe your free- 
* dom., only deprive not your ſelf of your 
* Country for my ſake. 


Solon returned this anſwer. 
Solon to Piſiftr atus. 


*'F Believe I ſhall not fuffer any harm by 
< you, -for before you were Tyrant, I was 
* your friend, 'and at _ ain no. more your 
t Athetian who diſlikes 
| © Tyranty © whether it be better they be go- 
| *verned - by a ſingle perſon, or by a Demo- 
| *© racy," let both parties determine: - I :pro- 
* nounce you the beſt of Tyrants 3 but: to te- 
* turn to Athens I think not fitting, leſt I in- 
* cur blame, who ſetled an equality: in the 
*© Athenian Common-wealth, and would nor 
* accept of the Tyranny 3 by returning,. 4 ſhall 
* comply with thy aions. 
Creſus alſo ſent to invite him, to whom he 
thus anſwered.” ©, + 3 


Solon to Croeſus. 


I Love your humanity towards us, and by 
* Pallas,but that I affectabove all things to 
< live undera Democracy,l thould much ſooner 
* chooſe co live in your Ki m, than at -4- 
© rLens, whilſt Fi, ratxs rules there by force ; 
« but itis molt pleaſing to me to live where 
*all things are jaſt and equals yet will I come 
«<NEO you, being deſirous to become your 


! 


/ Solon upon this invitation went to Sandys, 
' where Crefw (faith Herodorus) received;hi 
kindly :: afterche thirdot fourth day, the'Of- 
cers at 'Crefus appointment led him-info the 
' Treafaries; ro ſhew him all their greatneſs and 
riches. when he had beheld all, Cre/ar ſpoke 
thus anto him : © Arheniax Gueſt, becauſe we 
* have heard much fame of your wiſdom and 
| * experience, having out of love to Philoſophy 
 ©travelled! into many atries, I have 
' *a defire to -enquire of /. you if eyer you 
* fW:any Man whom you could call moſt hap- 
* py: This/he demanded, hoping himfelf to 
be” eſteemed: ſach. Sox nothing flattering 
hitt, arcſwered according to'the truth, faying, 
*0 King, Tels the ' Arheniar, Ar which 


* ſpeech Craſns wondering, Why do'you - 


* judge Tels the moſt happy? Becauſe < re- 
* plied So/on) in a well ordered ſtate, he: had 
* Children honeſt and. good, and ſaw'every 
* one of thoſe have Children all livingz "thus 


*iime of War. You I'blame not for difco- | © having paſſed his life*as well as is poffible for 


© yering my intents, you did it more in love 
* ro the State, than in hate to me-3 belides, 
« you knew not what- governiment I meant to 
* eſtabliſh ,, which af you- had, perhaps you 
©-would have-brooked niy rule, and not ba- 
& niſhed your'fſelf; return therefore home, and 
believe me Without an Oath : _ Solon ſhall 
© never receive any diſpleaſure from Pi/ifratns, 
«* you know my very enemies have not, and if 
«you will vouchfafe'to be of my friends, you 


« Man, -he ended itglorioufly : a fight happen- 
*ing between the Arhenians and their Netgh- 
* bours in'Eleufss, he came in to their ſuccour, 
* and putting the enemy” to flight, died-nobly ; 
* the Athemans buried him inthe place where 
* he -fell,, with mach honour. Whilſt So/er: 
recounted the happineſs of Tellus, Craſus be- 
ing mov'd, demanded'to whom he afſfign'd the 
next place, making no queſtion but himfelf 
ſhould he named a ſecond. © Cleobis(ſaith he)and 


u ſhall be of the firſt, for I never aw any thing | 


< Bito, they were Argives by birth, they had 
«* (ufficienc 
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© ſufficient wherewithal -ro maintain them- 
« ſelves 3 and withal, fo great ſtrength of Bo- 
« dy, that both were alike vicors 1n the pub- 
« lick Games, of whom it is thus reported; 
« the Argives celebrating the Feſtival of 70, 
< it was neceſlary their Mother ſhould be drawn 
«16 the Temple by a pair of Oxen, there be- 
* ing no Oxen in the Field ready, theſe young 
* Men, ſtreightned in time, underwent the 
«Yoke, and drew the Chariot of their Mother 
© forty five Stadia, till rhey came to the Tem- 
*ple;z when they had ſo done, in the fight of 
© all the People, they obtain'd the happieſt end 
< of their days, whereby the God declared it 
© better for a Man to die than to lives the Ar- 
© zives,preſſing about them, the Men applauding 
*he Piety of the Sons; the Women the hap- 
< pine(s of the Mother z the Mother her (elf 
&«1nfinitely joyed with the ation, and the glory 
*thereof, ſtanding before the Image; prayed 
<* the Goddeſs to give her Sons, Cleobzs-and Bito, 
©the beſt thingrchat conld happen to Man 3 at- 
©ter this prayer, having facrificed and feaſted, 
<they lay down 'to ſleep in the Temple, and 
«never waked more; butſo ended their days; 
« their Images ( as of moſt excellent perſons ) 
© were-made by the Argives, and (et up tt 'De/- 
« 4i, - Theſe Solox tanked in the ſecond Degree. 
Hereat Craſws growing 3 © Stranger ( ſaid 
he) *doth our happinels ſeem ſo deſpicable, 
* that you will 'not' rank us equal with private 
« perſons ?- He anſwered, Do you enquire Cre&- 
* ſs concerning affairs of me > who 
*know, that Divine Providence is ſevere and 
« full of aſteration'? In proceſs of time we ſee 
* many things we would not, we ſuffer many 
« things we would not 3 let us propoſe ſeventy 
< years, as the term of Mans life, which years 
* confiſt of twenty five thouſand and two hun- 
< dred days, beſides the additional month, if 
< we make- one, year longer than another by 
< thar: month, to make the time "accord,the 
<« 2dditional months, belonging to thoſe (event 

* years, will be thirty five, the days of thoſe 
* months a thouſand and fifty, whefeof one is 
< not in all- things like another: fo that every 
« Man; O' Creſ»:, is miſetable ! you -appear to 
©* me vety rich, and are King over many, but 
*che _—_ you demand, I cannot reſolve, 
* until-I hear you haveended your days happi- 
*1ly; he who hath much wealth is not happier 
© than he who gets his living from day to day, 
© unleſs Fortune continuing all thoſe good 
* things to him, grant that he die well. There 
*are many Men very rich, yet unfortunate, ma- 
*ny of moderate Eſtates, fortunate, of whom, 
* he who abounds in Wealth, and is not happy, 
* exceeds the fortunate only in two things, the 
© other him in many the rich is more a ſe to 
* ſatisfie his deſires, and to overcome great in- 
© juries; yet the fortunate excels him, he can- 
*not indeed inflit hurt on others, and fatisfie 
* his own deſires, his good fortune debars him 
*of theſe: but he is free from ills, healthful, 
** happy'inhis Children, and beauriful, if co this 
*a Man dies well, that is he whom you ſeek, 
* who deferves tor be called happy ; before 
** death he cannot be ſtil'd happy, but fortunate; 
* yer for one Man to'obtaſn all this is impoſ- 
* {tble, as one Country cannot furniſh it ſelf 


* with all things, ſome it hath, others ir wants, 
*chat which hath moſt is beſt; ſo-in Men, 
| no one is perfet; what one hath, the other 
, wantsz he who hath conſtantly moſt , and 
at laſt quietly departs this life , in opinion, 
*O King, deſerves to bear that name. In 
* every thing, we mult have regard to the end, 
o whither it tends; for many, to whom God di- 
* ſpenceth all good fortunes, he ar laſt utterly 
*ſubverts- This Story- is related by Plutarch, 
alſo mentioned by Laertizs, who adds, that 
* Creſus being magnificently adorned and ſea- 
* ted on his Throne, asked him, Whether he had 
* ever ſeen any thing more gloriows? who anſwered, 
* Cocks, Pheaſants, and Peacocks, 'who are much 


* more beautiful in their natural flower, Þ Solon + Herodot 


after his diſcourſe with Creſws, not ſoothing 
him, or making any eſteem of him, was dil- 
miſked, and accounted unwiſe for neglecting 
the preſent good in regard to the future. *A/ep, 
the Writer of Fables was at that time at Sar- 
dis, {ent for thither by Creſw, with whom he 
was much in favour z he was grieved to ſee 
Solon {o unthankfully diſmiſt, and ſaid to him, 
Solon, we muſt either tell Kings nothing art all, 
or what may pleaſe them. No), faith Solon, ei- 
ther nothing at all, or what is beſt for them. 
Thus was So» much deſpiſed by Greſws. 


t © Afterwards Cre/w#s being taken Priſoner + Herodct. 


* by. Crs was at his command fettered and 
* ſet-upon a great Pile of Wood to beburned : 
*as he was in this poſture, it came into his 
* mind what So/oz had divinely ſaid to him, that 
*no living Man is happy 3 as ſoon as he re- 
**membred thoſe words, he fell into a great 
* defection of ſpirit , and fighing deeply, na- 
* med Sv/on-thrice, which Cyrus hearing, com- 
* manded the Interpreters to ask upon whom 
* he called, they went to him and asked, he was 
<filent ; ar laſt preſſing him further, he anſwer- 
ed, Up.v him who I deſire above all wealth, might 
have ſpoken with all Tyrants ; *not underſtanding, 
* after much preſſure and importunity, he told 
* them, Solon 4» Athenian came long ſince to him, 
ana beholding all his Wealth, valued it at nothing, 
moreover that all which he told him had come to paſs, 
nor did it more belong to him than to all Mankind, 
eſpecially to thoſe - who think. themſelves happy. 
«* Whilſt Cre/+s ſaid this, the fire began to kin- 
* dle, and the outward parts thereof to be ſei- 
«ed by the flame. Cyrus being informed by 
< an Interpreter of all that Cre/#s ſaid, began 
©* to relent, knowing himſelf tobe bur a Man, 
* who delivered another. Man, nothing inferiour 
*to him-in Wealth, tobe burned alive, fearing 
* to be puniſhed for that a&, and conſidering 
« that nothing was- certain in human affairs, he 
* commanded the fire to be inſtantly quenched, 
« 2nd Cre/ws, and thoſe that were with him to 
«* be brought off, * whom ever after as along as 
« he lived, he had in eſteem. Thus 8» gained 
praiſe, that of two Kings, his ſpeech preſerved 
one, and inſtructed the other. 

Platarch relates this done in the former ten 
ears travel of So/on, upon the finiſhing of his 
2ws, whence he maketh an Apology for the 

incongruity thereof with the rules of Chrono- 
logy, which had leſs needed, if with Laertize, he 
had placed it after P:S/traras his uſurpation of the 
Tyraany. 
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Laertias ſaith, he went from hence to Cilcia, 
and built there a City, called after him Solei?, 
whither he brought alſo ſome few Athenians, 
whoſe Language. growing corrupt by that of 


the Country,they were ſaid to ſolceciſe ; of this | 


is the Etymologiſt doubtleſs ro be underſtood, 
who derives EoAome? ms claw waar ( (o read 
we, not amd Ew © xaos.) This 1salfo at- 
teſted by S#idas, as a diſtinct relation from that 


of Cyprus, in confirmation whereof Laertia: | * 


adds, the Cilicians were called Solenſes, the Cy 
prians, Sol, 


CHAP. XII 
Hes Death. 


f Eraclides affirms, Solon lived long after Pi- 

þſtratas began to Reigns * Lncian that 
his life extended toa hundred years; with whom 
thoſe beſt agree, who ſay ( as S»iaas relates ) 


he lived in the fifty ſaxth Olympiad 3 Þ but ac-' 


cording to Phanias, Piſiſtratus rok the Tyranny 
pon him, when Comias was Archon, and Solon 
died, Hegeſtratus being Archon, who ſucceeded C0- 
mias, which was in the firſt year of the fifty fifth 
Olympiad, If this latter opinion had not every 
where taken place of the other, the diſagree- 
ment betwixt the time of. Sox's Death, and 
Creſus Reign had not been urged by - many, 
as an argument againſt the ſtory of their ;mee- 


ting. 

fie died ( according to Laertin: ) aged eigh- 
ty years ( being, as* <&lian ſaith, very decrepit ) 
in Cyprus, ( as 1s likewiſe atteſted by (Yalerins 
Maximns, and * Szidas ) and left order with his 
Friends that they ſhould carry his Bones to Sa- 
lamis, and there caufing them to be burnt, ſcat- 
ter the Aſhes all over the Country z which ſto- 
ry Platarch ( though he counts it fabulous ) ac- 
knowledgeth to be atteſted by many Authors 
of ctedit, particularly Ariſtotle, 

f Laertius confirms it by the teſtimony of 
Cratings, who makes him ſpeak thus : 


The Iſland 1 inhabit, ſown 
As fame reports, in Ajax Town. 


That deſire of knowledge which he uſually 
profeſt, continued with him to his end, F con- 
firmed the laſt day of his life ; his Friends {it- 
ting about him, and falling into ſome diſcourſe, 
he raiſed his weary head, and being demanded 
why he did ſo, he anſwered, That when I have 
learnt that, whatſoever it be, whereon you aiſpnte, 1 
ay die, 7 His Brothers Son ſinging an Ode of 
Sappho, he delighted therewith, bad him teach 
him it, and being demanded why, that, ſaid 
he, 1 may learn whilſt I depart out of this 
life, 

After his Death , the Athenians erefted his 
Statue in Braſs, before + the checker'd Cloi- 
ſter * in the Forxm: Another was ſet up at 
Salamzs, liding * as Demoſthenes and «&ſchines de- 
ſcribe it ) the Hand within the Garment, in 
the ſame habit wherein he uſed to make 
Speeches to the Athenians; perhaps the ſame 
that carried this Inſcription, 


Fam'd Salamis, the Perſian priae caſt down, 
And gave to Solon Birth, the Laws renown. 


Laertius beſtows this Epigram upon him, 


A Foreign Cyprian fire burn'd Solon, yet 
Salamis keeps kz5 Bones, their Aſhes Wheat 3, 

His Senl to Heaven mounts with his Laws, ſo light. 
A burthen, they not clog, but help his flight. 


CHAP. XIIL 
Hs Writings. 


$ 
H IS excellency both in Rhetorick and Poe- Pp, 
try is atteſted by many : Cicero, #*Be- +1" Bruo. # 
* fore Selon's time, no Man is recorded for Elo: by 
* quence. * And again, ' Lycwrgus, and Solon we *DeOrat.lih,, | 
= a the _ of. the oquees. 7 Dion, Þ Orat. 21, | 
* Chryſoſtom, Ariſtides, Lycurgus, Solon, Epaminon- 
* das, andif there be any other in the ſame kind, 
© ought to be eſteemed Philoſophers in the 
* Common-wealth , or Orators , according t0 Fe 
*;ngenious true Rhetorick. * Ariftides, Solon js * Orat. Plas 7 
* ſaid to have ſung thoſe things which concern Fr 
* the Megarenſes but neither his Laws nor Ora- 
* tions, which ſometimes he made for, the rich 
*to the Commons, ſometimes for the Com- 
*mons to the rich, did he fing pr compriſe in 
* Verſe, but uſed a Rhetorica] form, excellent- 
© ly demonſtrating in all theſe, that he deſerved 


ys 
TX 


af 
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ok 
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* to be eſteemed an Orator and a wiſe;-Man, 
© having attained both 'thoſe titles and fa- b” 
* culcies. ' bk 


As to Poetry, Plutarch avers, *he addicted 
* himſelf thereto from the beginning, not in ſe- 
* rious matters, but ludicrous, uſed ( as it ſeems ) 
* for his exerciſe and paſtime; afterwards he 
* included many Philoſophical ſentences in. 
*Verſe, and many affairs of State, not in rela- . 
*tion to Hiſtory, but to vindicate his own aRi- 
* ons, ſometimes alſo to correct and reprove the We 
© Athenians, Plato ſaith, © * That at the -Apatwrian * In Tine, 
* Feaſt, the Boys uſed to repeat his Poems s and * 2-07 | 
* that if he had applied himſelf to. nothing Ar 
© but Poetry as others did, and had finiſhed the A 
* Hiſtory he brought out of Egypr, and had not 3 
© been conſtrained by {editions and other di 
* tions to lay aſide that ſtudy, neither ' Heſod, 
© Hewer, nor any of the Poets would have been 
* morefamous. "5 

Of his Writings in Proſe, we muſt with -- 
ertizs name in the firſt place his 

Lawsz of whichalready, 

Orations to the People. 

His Poems are Cited under that general title —  X# 
by I19zicus, their particular ſubjects and titles * Z-%e % BY 

ele. | "F] 

Exhortations to himſelf, mentioned by Laertins, 
* Ariſtiaes, and Suidas, | 

Elegies. | 

Salami: : of which Chap. 2. EY 

Of the Athenian Common-wealth, which &acr- 
tixs athrms to have extended to two thouſand 
Verſes , according to + Pauſanias, and * Philo, f Attic. 
Elegiack. * oe} ne9ur, 2) 

lambicks, mentioned by Laertins, cited by A- [Fo 
thenens and Ariſtides, '> BB 

Epoaes, 


al 1601407, NA 
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Epodes, mentioned by Laertins, | 
Elegies to King Cypraner, Cited by theauthor 
of Aratwo, kis ife. Adouira, cited by La- 


ertins. 
Some ( faith Plutarch ) affirm, he began to 
reduce his own Laws into verſe. : 
The laſt work he undertook was concerning 


the Atlantick ſpeech or fable, which beginning 
late, he was Trerred by the greatnels of the 
work, as Plutarth faith, and prevented by 


death. 
"Beſides thoſe Epiſtles already alledged, thete 
are preſerved alſo by Laz#tins. 


Soloh to Periander. 


« x 7 Ou ſend me word, thete ate many wlio 
, plot _ you; if you ſhould put them 
eath, 


« ll to death, it would ad e you nothing; 
« (Ome one there may be of thoſe,whom you ſul- 
« rect not, who plots againſt you, either fearing 


« himſelf, or diſdaining you , or deſirous to 


« ;ngratiate himſelf with the City , though 
* you have done him no 1njury 3 1t 15 beſt, i 
« you would be free from jealoulie, to acquit 
« your {elf of the cauſe, but if you will continue 
«;n Tyranny, take care to provide a greater 
« ſtrength of ſtrangers than is in your own City 3 
« {© ſhall you need to fearno Man, nor to put 


any to death. 
Solon to Epimenides, 


wy Nazz are my laws likely to benefit the 

* Athenians long, nor have you advanta- 
*© gd the City by luſtration 3 for divine right and 
<* [2w-givers cannot alone benefit Cities 3 it im- 


- © porteth much of what mind they are who lead 


« the common people 3 Divine rights and laws, 
< if they direct them well, are proficable, if 
« they dire& them ill, profit nothing 3 neither 
« 2re thoſe laws I gavein any better condition z 
< they who had charge of the Commornrwealth, 


« qor preventing Pijfrars his uſurpation of }- 
e City, of which, when | 


© che tyranny, loſt 
*I foretold them, 1 could not be believed; the 
« Athenians would rather credit his flatteries, 
*tchan my truth z wherefore laying down my 
« Arms before the Magazin, I ſaid, that I was 
« wiſer than thoſe who did not ſee Pifſtratus 
« 2imed at the Tyranny z and ſtouter than 
« thoſe who durſt not reſiſt him : they repy- 
<* ted So/on a Mad-man. Laſtly, I made this 
« profeſſion, O Country ! behold Solow ready 
*ro vindicate thee in word 
< 2gain eſteem'd me mad. Thus I being the 
« only perſon that oppos'd Piſfftratus, I came 
* away from them; let them guard him with 
« their arms if they pleaſe; for know( dear 
« friend )the Man came very cunningly by the 
*Kingdom, he complyed at firſt with the De- 
* mocraty, afterwards wounding himſelf, came 
< info Flea, crying out, he had recaved thoſe 


' © hurts from his Enemies, and required a guard 


* of four hundred young Men , which they 
* (not hearkening to me) granted 3 theſe car- 
«ried halberds: after this, he diſſolved the po- 
© pular government 3 trulyI laboured in vain 
© tofree the poorer ſort from mercenary ſlavery, 
* when they all now ſerve ane Pifſtrarsr. 


and deed : they - 


— 


Snck fragments of his Poems as have been 
hitherto preſerved are thus collected. 


Ont of his Elepies, 


Of from Mnemoſyne azd Jove's great line. 
Pierian Muſes, to my prayer encline, 

Grant that my life and aftions may call down 

Bl:ſſings from Heaven, ard raiſe on earth renows : 

Sweet tomy friends, and bitter to my foes, 

To theſe my ſight bring terror, joy to thoſe, 

Riches I wiſh, not riches that areplac't 

In unjuſt means, for vengeance comes at laſk, 

Riches diſpenc'd by Heavens more bounteous hand, 

A baſe on which we may unſhaken ſtand. 

But that which Men by injaries obtain, 

That which by arts and deeds unjuſt they gain 

Comes ſlowly, ſwiftly by reveng'd purſued, 

And miſery like a cloſe ſpark include, 

Which ſoon to a devouring flame dilates, 

Wrong is a weak foundation for eſtates, 

Jove doth the end of every thing ſurvey : 

As ſndain vernal blaſts chaſe clouds away. 

Ranſack the bottom of the roaring main, 

Then ſwiftly overrun the fertile plain, 

Reffiing the wealthy ears 1, at laſt they riſe 

To Jove's high ſeat, a calm then ſmeaths the chies, 

The Sun s rich luſtre milaly gilds the green 

Enamel of the Meads, no Clonas are ſeen, 

Such is Jove's heavy anger diff ring far 

From Men whoſe every trifle leads to War : 

They are not hid for ever, who offend. 

In ſecret, judgment jinds them in the end, 

Some in the att are puniſht, others late 

Even he who thinks he hath deluded f ate ; 

At laſt reſents it injuſt miſeries, 

Which Nephews for their Anceſtors chaſtiſe, 

We thinkit fares alike with goed and bad ; 

Glory and ſelf-conceit our fancies glad 

Till ſuffering comes, then their griev/d ſpirits bleed, 

Who did before their Souls with vain hope feed, 

He whom incurable diſeaſes ſeize, 

Sooths his deluded thoughts, with hopes of eaſe, 

The coward's waliant in his own eſftcem, 

And to themſelves, fair the deformed ſeem, 

T hey who want means, by poverty oppreſt 

Believe themſetves of full eſtates pe 
* All is attempted, ſome new ſeas explore ' 

To bring home riches from a foreign ſhore : 

Seas, on whoſe boiſterous back ſecur'd they ride, 

And in the mercy of the winds confide : 

Others to crooked plonghs their Oxen yoke, 

And Autumn with their plants and ſetts provobe, 

Some Vulcan's and Minerva's arts admire, 

And by their hands, their livelyhoeds acquire, 

Others the fair Olympian muſes trace, 

and levely learning ftudionſly embrace, 

One by Apollo inprophetich made, 

And tells what miſchiefs others ſhall invade : 

With him the Gods converſe, bat all the 5451! 

Tn birds or victimes cannot hinder ill, 

Some to Peonian knowleage are inclin'd, 

Nt is the power of ſimples unconfin'd, 

T he ſmalleſt hurts ſometimes increaſe and rage; 

More than all art of Phyſick can aſſwage ; 

Sometimes the fury of the worſt diſeaſe, 

T he hand by gentle ſtroking will appeaſe, 

Thus good or bad arrives as fates deſign, 

Han cannot what the Gods diſpenc'd decline, 

All ations are uncertain, no Man knows 
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When he begins a work, bow it ſball ble. 

Some, nho their buſineſs weigh with prudent care, 
Of of the iſſue intercepted are : 

Whilſt others who have raſhly. ought Ef 
An end ſucceſsfull of their labours 

There. is no bound to thoſe. who wealth acquire; 
For they who are poſſeſt of moſt, deſire 

As mach again, and who can all content, 

. Even thoſe full bleſſings which the Gods have lent, | 
Man variouſly to his own harm applies, 

Whom Jove by means as various doth chefiſe. ny 


Again. 


Ur city never can ſubverted be 
By Jove, or «ny other Deity : 

For Pallas ee ſurveys with pious care 
The walls, which by her hand ecged. are: 
Yet the inhabitants of this great. Town, 
Fondh inclin'd to wealth, will throw it "= y 
And thoſe unjuſt great perſons who are bent 
Others to wrong, themſelues to diſcontent 
For their inſatiate fancies have net power 
T enjoy the ſweetneſs of the inſtant hower, 
But by all wicked means, intent on | 
Frons hallowed, nor from publick thi pr ref ain, 
Riches by theft and cozenage to poſſeſs, ; 
The ſacred bounds of juſtice they tranſgreſs. 
Who filent ſees the preſent, knows the paſt, 
And will revenge theſe injuries at laſt : 
Cauſing a careleſs rupture inthe ſtate, 
And all onr liberties ſhall captivate, 


: 


brow promyrs me to relate 
ET pe Wait ; 
ut juſtice all ins orderly deſegns, 
=, x fetters the unjuſt confines. 
s ſour, ſhe ſweetens, and alleys what clogs. 
/ ; #1 in the growth deſtroys, 
tens. the the wnjuſt reforms, 
"F fate cali all ſeditions ftorms : 
iſentios by ber. raign ſuppreſt, 


' Who wiſeh ares all things for the beſt. 


2 Another, 
% Ce PIER 


AION the — of the all-ſeting Sus, 
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Ls me wot te wnpitts id, « every fried 
With "ſl gh and tears my lateſt bower attend, 
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CHAP. I. 
Chilon his Life, 


* Lan. X Hilon was a Latedemenian, Son of Dama- 
+ Serm, 28, genus corruptly termed in F Stobexs, 
Pages. 


| ly preſent) beholding, 4dviſed him that he ſhould 10: 
take a Wife by whom he might have Iſſue, tha: 
was eminent among the Greeks for | if he had one, be ſhould put her away, and if 4 

rwo predictions. Son, turn him out of Doors : Hippocrates nt 
"Herodet.lib.x. The firſt to Hippocrates, * ro whom ( being a | following this advice, brought up hs Son Piliſtra- 
_ private perſon) hapned a great prodigy at the O- | tus, whoin the ſedition of the Maritimes and Conn- 
lympick Games : having prepared an offering, and | try-Mex at Athens, thoſe led by Megacles, - the/e 


filled a Cauldron with Fleſh and Water, it bailed | by Lycurgus, ſtirred up 4 third fattion, and gain- 


over without Fire : This portent Chilon- (accrdental- | ed the Tyranny, 
F 
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T He was much renowned alſo for his predifti- 
on concerning Cythera a Lacedzmonian 1nd; 
examining the Situation thereof, would to God 
( ſaid he) it had never been; or ſince it , it 
might be ſmallowed up by the Sea, and wiſely did 
he foreſee, Damaratus, a Lace nian exile, 
counſelled Xerxes to ſeize npon that Iſland, which 
gadvice if he had followed, would have ruined all 
Greece, His words ( according to (a) Hereas- 
tus) were theſe : Tou may effett your deſires, if 
you ſend three hundred Ships to the Lacedzmo- 
nian Coaſt; there lies an Iſland, named Cy- 
thera , of which Chilon, a perſon of greateſt wiſ- 
dom amongſt us, ſaid, it were better for the 
cedemonans that it were under Water than a- 
bove : he, it ſeems, expetted from it ſome ſuch 
thing as I am now going to declare, not that he 
foreſaw your Navy, but donbting any in the ſame 
kinds Let your Men iſſue out of this Iſland upon 
the Lacedzemonians, to ffrike them into terror, 
(b) Afterwards, in the time of the Peloponeſian 
War, Nicias taking the Ifland, placed ſome 
Athenians therein, who much infeſted the Lace- 
Cedemonians. 

Laertins ſaith, that he was old in the fifty 
ſecond Olympiad, at what time Flop flonriſhed : 
that ke was Ephorys in the fifty ſixth, ( Caſanbon 
reads the fifty five) 4at Pamphila (continueth 
Laertins - ſaith in the ſixth, He was firſt Ephornas, 
when Euthydemus was Archon, as Soficrates alſo 
affirms, and firſt appointed the Ephori to be joyned 
with Kings, which Satyrus ſaith, was the inſti- 
tution of Lycurgus. Hence it is doubtfal whe- 
ther Chilos was Ephorus in the ſixth Olym- 
piad, or in the fifty ſixth 3 the latter is more 
probable, in as much as he bore that office when 
Enthydemus was Archon at Athens, which was 
in the fiſty ſixth Olympiad, as appears bythe - 
Marmor Arundelianum, where for "EvSdWus/1S” 
corruptly read 5 Js rendred Archonte popk»/- 
/o. But it is likewiſe true, that the-Ephori 
were firſt created about the ſixth Olympiad, 
when Polydorss and Theopompus were Kings of 
Lacedemon, a huudred and thirty years after 
Lycurgus, as Plutarch (in his Life affirms, from 
which time there were five annual 'Ephori 
choſen in Lacedemes, whereof the firſt is called 
: beeauſe the year had its denominati- 
firſt of the firſt election 

fon-At1 Cas th 'Olym- 


(a) Lib. 7. 
235» 


(9) Laerrt. 


(s) Plit.vit. was (0) ZEA 
_ piad was the "Hf of the-twe=ot his year; 
which might perhaps givethe occafion of the 
miſtaketo them, who take him to be the firſt 
(4) 1s E:{{. of that inſtitution, of whom is (4) Scaliger. 
pe 67- (ec) How he behav'd himſelf in this office, 
fe) Lact. may be gathered from his ſpeech (f) to his 
( f) Lir?. Brother diſpleaſed that himſelf was not Ephorus at the 
ſame time : © I can bear injuries, ſaith he, you cannot, 
He was ſo juſt in all his ations, (g) that 
in his old age he profeſſed, he never had done 
(s) Liv. x. any thing contrary, to the conſcience of an up- 
cap. 3+ right Man, only that of one thing he was 
doubtful ; having given ſentence againſt his 
Friend according to Law, he adviſed his 
Friend to appeal from him ( his Judge ) (o to 
preſerve both his Friend and the Law, (b) A. 
Gellius relates it thus; © When his hfe drew 
&« towards an end, ready to be ſeized by death, 
«he ſpoke thus to his Friends about him - 
«* My words and actions in this-long term of 
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« years, have been (almoſt all) ſuch as 1 
© need not repent of, which perhaps you alſo 
* know 3 truly even at this time I] am certain, 
*T never committed any thing, the remem- 
* brance whereof begets any trouble in me, 
* unleſs this one thing only, which whether ic 
* were done amiſs or not, I am uncertain : I 
*ſat withtwo others as Judge upon the Life 
* of my Friend ; the Law was fuch, as the per- 
*{on muſt of neceflity be condemned; ſo that 
© either my Friend muſt loſe his Life, or ſome 
* deceit be uſed towards the Law : revolving 
* many things in my mind for relief of a con- 
© dition (0 —_ I conceived that which 
*I put- in practice to beof all other the moſt 
* ealie to be born : filently I condemned him, 
*and perfiwaded thoſe others who judged to 
* abſolve him: Thus preſerving ( in ſo great 
* a buſineſs) the duty both of a Judge and 
© Friend; but from that a&l receive this trou- 
* ble, that I fear it is not free from perfidiouſ- 
*neſs and guilt, in the fame buſineſs, at the 
*« (ame time, and in a publick affair, to per- 
* ſwade others, contrary to what was in my 
< own judgment belt. 


CHAP. IL 


Hi Moral Sentences, Precepts, and Verſes, 
Oo F his Apothegms, theſe are remembered 

by Laertins ; he ſaid, providence of future 
things collefted by reaſon, is the vertue of a Man. 
Being demanded wherein the learned differ from the 
wnlearned ? he ayſwered in a good hope : What is hard? 
#0 conceal ſecrets, to diſpoſe of leiſure well 3 and to be 


« able to bear an injury. | 
+-" (a) Being invited to a Feaſt by Perianaer , 

( with the reſt of the wiſe-men ) he would Sir. 
not promiſeto come before he knew what o- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ther company would be there, ſaying, 4 4: 
is neceſſitated to brook an ill companion in a Ship at 
* Sea, or in a Tent ina Camp ; but to mix indifferent- 
ly with all ſorts of people at a Feaſt is indiſcrets- 
on, the ſame occaſion Platarch recites 


upon any tranſitory mortal things, bat only upon the 
eternal, and immortal, That Common-wealth is beſt 
"where the people mind the "Law, more than the 
Lawyers, A family muſt reſemble as much as poſ- 
fible a City governed by a King, (b) Hearing a 
Man ſay he had no enemy, he arched him if he had 
any friend; conceiving love and hate neceſſarily muſt 
follow one another. 

His moral precepts are thus delivered by 
(cY Demetrius Phalerew, Know thy ſelf, Speak. 
not much in thy drink, for thou wilt tranſgreſs, (or 
as Laertins, rule thy tongue, eſpecially at a 
Feaſt ) Threaten not free perſons, for it is not juſt, 
( Laertins , Threaten none , - for that is like a 
Woman ) Speak. not ill of thy Neighboar; if thou 
aoſt, thow ſhalt hear what mill frouble thee, Go 
ſlowly to the feaſts of thy friends, ſwiftly to their 
misfortunes, ( Laertins , go more readily ro a 
friend in adverſity than in proſperity. ) Cele- 
br. te Marriage frugally, Speak well of the dead. 
Reverence thy elder ( Laertius, honour age ) hate 
him who is inquiſitive into the _— of others, 
Prefer loſs before unjuſt gain (- tor that ( adds 


Laertius ) 


LI 
theſe ſentences of hisz A Prince muſt not think, 
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(a) Plata, 


(b)Plut de an 
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(c) Stob, (ef, 
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d) Lib. 7.cap. 
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(t) 4. Gell, 
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Laertins ) brings grief but once, this for ever ) | 


deride not the unfortunate, If thou art ſtrong, be- 
have thy ſelf mildly, that thou maift rather be re- 
ſpeited than fear i (Laertins, of thy Neighbours, 
Loan to) Order thy Houſe well, Let not thy tongue 
run before thy mind, Bridle thy anger. Covet not 
impoſſibilities, In the way haſten not forward, Shake 
net thy hand, ( Laertizs, in diſcourſe ) for it is lik 
a mad-man, Obey the Laws, Be reconciled to thoſe 
who have wrong d you, but revenge contumelies. To 
which Laertius adds theſe, To preſerve thy ſelf, 
Not to hate divination, make uſe Ml quietneſs, 

(a) Fliny ſpeaking of Au ority, faith, that 
Men ranked Chilon amongſt Oracles, conſecrating 
three precepts of his at Delphi, i» Golden letters, 
which are theſe: Every Man to know himſelf, and 
to deſire nothing too much ;, the companion of anathers 
Mony and ſtrife is miſery, 

(:) Heonly kept within bounds thetwo moſt 
fierce affections of th2 Soul, Love, and Hare, 
ſaying, Love with ſuch limitation, as' $ /-2x5din 
70u might chance to hate: hate ſo far, avthat per- 
haps you might hereafter love. 2s 
v __— aſcribes to him the effe& of theſe 

ErieEsS: | 


He, may the mean not fear, nor great deſpiſe, 
Have death and health alike before thy eyes, 

The benefits thou giveſt, remember never, 

Of thoſe thou doſt receive, be mindful ever. 
Learn of thy ſelf and friend t orecoms croſs fate, 
Age, Touth reſembling, is a light eftate, 

Youth, Age reſembling, is a greater weight. 


His particular ſentence was, To 4 ſurety, loſs 
35 NEAT, 

Of his *Afyira, Laertius mentions this, as 
moſt eminent. 


Gold's worth we by the touchſtone find, 
Gold is the rouchſtone of the mind, 


HILQAN\ 


(f) He asked &/op what Jnps "m"_ do- (F) Leer 
ing who anſwered, pulling >a the high, 


raiſing the low. 


— | 


CHAP. IIl 
His Death, and Writings. 


E died (according to (a) Hermippu ) at (4) Lat; 
H 'Piſa, embracing his Son, vio! in the 
c_ & Games, of the cxſtus, the weak- 
neſs of his age overcome with exceſs of joy; 
all. who were preſent at that aſſembly at- 
tended on his Funerals, as is rmed by (6) Pliny (d) Lib.7. cap 
and Z«ertizs, who hath this Epigram upon him, ;:. 


To thee illuſtrious Pollux thanks 1 pay, 
That Chilon's Son the Olive bore away. 
The Father died ore-joyd his Child to ſee 
So Crownd: ahappy death ! ſuch befal me; 


Upon his Statue, this Inſcription. 


The birth of Chilon Warlike Sparta grac'd, 
Who of the ſeven, in the firſt rank was plac d. 


&) He was ſhort iq; ſpeech, whence Arifta- (c) Lart. 
a _ _ mage ſpeakin —_ : (4) Lud. ſoxe 
#ſonius allo alludes hereto in peech he {; FWD 
m__ A gg _ nn __ ſep. 

e) He writ Elegiesextending almoſt to two (t) Leer. 
hundred Verſes : pn likewiſean Epiſtle of 
his extant to this effeR. 

Chilon to Periander. 
YL U. ſend me word of " pion , 
..£ &;. you are, preparing againſt Foreigners, 
< inrending: to g0'-in-perion with your Army : 
* a Monarch, .I think, hath little ſafety, even 
«at home. That Tytant I eſteem happy who 


«gies at home a nacuratDeath. 


_— —— ' 
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 PiITT4cCV'S& 


CHAP. I 
Pittacus his Life, 


& RET ACS was of Mitelene ( the chief 
City of Lesbos) Son of Caicws, * or ( ra- 
ther) Hyrrbadius, a Thracian, his Mother a Le 
$4i44,.* ber- $ian, born in the thirty ſecond Olympiad. 
ter thanthe © Daaertizs faith, he Aouriſhed in the forty ſecond 
printed Edi- Olympiad 3 * at that time he gave teſtimony of 
tions, which þj;c great co and love to his Country, in 
/ Kkilling(a by the Brethren of Ales the 
Poet) Melanchrns, Tyrant of Lerbos and Mitelene, 


1. 
* Sothe Vati- 
can MS, of 


(a) Pittacus grown eminent by this action, 
was by the Aftelenears made General , and 
(b) ſent with a fleet againſÞ the Athenians , with ( b) Strat, 
whom they had a long conteſt concernin 


g the 
Achillean Field 3 the ground of their di 
this : (c) Piſiſtratus # COR 


: Sigeum 6y force from the (c)Herod, 
Mitelenzans, «nd ſettled there ( as King ) Hegeſi- 5+ 


ſtratus his natural Son, by an Argive Woman, who 
kept it, not without much diſpme ;, fer berwixt the 


Mite- 


(a) Lari, 


RT Part » 


i. 


z 
-- > 


m—_— 


—_— 


PITT 


_— 


TO TOTO OAT hi. 


ACUS. 


* 


37 


4) Strah, 
G: 13+ 


(:) Herld 


CONLRLAE Ss 


(N Strad. 


Latirt. 


(2)Strah, 
Lairt. 


' the Field, From 


þ) Saturnal, 
5) In Retia- 


WE 710. 
(+) Strab, 
Laerrt.' 


(1) Hrrod. 5. 
$5» 


Latirt, 


(n 
" Arlſt, po- 
its 3+ 14» 


6. 5 
(9) Plat, 


”L, 


=) Val. Max. 


r ) Ariſtot, 
/ , 3, I4» 


s) Plut. de 
malig. Hirod, 


aert, Suid. 


t) Laert, 


$. 
5 De $o 


) Latri, 


| Strab. 


Herod, 


4+ "a 


fob, 4 
F'4 
(DoF 


al. Max. 
"PO F 


p)Val. Max. 


thoſe ſailing ont of the Achillazzan Town, theſe out 
of Sig : 
25 built by Archeanattes of Mitelene , of the 
Stones of old Troy ( for the Lesbians challenged 
the greateſt part of Troas as their hereditary 
right , where they had built many Houſes, 
ſome, faith Strabo, ſtanding at this day, /others 
demoliſhed ) (e) theſe oppoſed their claim; alledg- 
ins the A0 ians had no more right to this llian 
Conntry, than themſelves or any other of the Greeks, 
who aſſiſted Menelaus: in the. recovery of Hellen, 
(f) The Atheniazs ſent thither as General Phry- 
”, 4 tall robuſt Perſon, who had been Vitor 
in all the Olympick Exerciſes z perhaps the 
ſame whom Es/cbins names in the fxth 
Olympiad. (g) Pittacus having been ſeveral times 
worſted in Battel, at laſt challenged Phryno to ſingle 
Combat, ani met him, being armed with the Weapons 
of a Fiſherman, hiding a Net wnder his Shield, where- 
with catching Phryno ſuddainly, be ſlew him with 
his Trident and Dagger, and by his death recovered 
is ſtratagem of Pittacns, was 
derived the like kind of fighting amonglt che 
Roman Gladiators, called Ketiaris ( deſcribed by 
(hb) Lipfins ) as is exprefly obſerved by Polyenus 
and (5) Feſtus, . IR 

(4) But this War ended not ſo; until at laſt 
both Parties referred themſelves to Periander, 
() chufing him Ulmpirez he awarded that each 
{ide ſhould keep 


what they were in poſſeſſion 


, of, whereby Sigewm fell to the Athenians. 
(1) Strab. » 


(») Demetrius «7g«es Timaus of fa//bood, for af- 
firming Periander baile Achilleum ( «ſmall Town, 
where was the Tomb of Achilles ) in oppoſition to 
the Athenians, of Ilian Stones, and thereby to 
have aided Pittacus : but neither was it built of ſuch 
Stones ( faith Strabo ) nor was Periander the - 
der : how conld he be choſen Arbitrator, whoſe actions 
had declared him an Enemy ? $2) on 

(») Hereupon Pittacss was highly honoured 
by the Xteleneans, who ( (0) being infefted by ba- 
niſhed Perſons, under the leading of Antimenudes, 
ard Alcaus the Poet ) (p) either in obligation to 
his merit, or confidence in his equity, by their 
free votes. ( (q) though Alczus deny it) inſtated 
himin the Tyranny 3 (r) with many acclamations 
of praiſe, and a great concourſe of People ( as is 
__— wow - _ who bor t _ re- 
prenends t ) (©) They allo wi eoeral 
conſeat offered him great Gifts, and bad him 
rake of that Field which he recovered fromthe 
Citizens as much as he would. He his 
Spear, demanded only ſo much as that - 
ſe> overz which he dedicated to Apolo, called 
(even to the time of Plutarch, and Laertins) the 
Pittaczan Field, ( Soficrates avers , he took 
part of it for himſelf, ſaying, The half was 
more than the whole. (s) Thus he diverted his 
mind from the gift, conceiving it not fitting to dimi- 
iſh the glory of the wertne, by the greatneſs of the 
reward, - 

Being poſſeſt of this power, he ſhewed the modera- 
tion wherewith his Breaft was furniſhed , towards 
Alcaus the Poet, who had behaved himſelf pertina- 
ciouſly 4cinf him, with bitter hate and ſcurrilous 
wit ( whereof ſee many inſtances in ins) 
Pittacus only inform'd him how able he was to op- 
preſs him, a Fo, 


: (4) thoſe lay claim to the Town, 


: and Achoniens there was 4 long War: During his Government , he made man 


forbidding any Man to go to the Funeral of ſuch as 
he was not of Kin to, + Another 
that whoſcever being drunk, ſhould ftrike any Man, 
ſhould pay double as much as if he had been ſober 5 
or as Laertixs delivers it, whoſoever offended, be- 
ing drunk, ſhould pay 4 double forfeit; which he did 
to reſtrain the Aiteleneans from drunkenneſs, 
becauſe their Iſland abounded in Wine. His 
uſual exerciſe, even whilſt he was King, ( as 
Clearchus affirms ) was -to grind Corn, eſteem- 
ing it a'healthful exerciſe, much.commending 
a Mill, that in (o lictle room, it afforded exer- 
ciſe to many. 


for that reaſon Emwwauor, of which Thales * af- + p1v. 5m, 
firms he heard a She-{lavein Zesbes fing the be- 2:exe-ſap, 
ginning as the ground, which was thus. 
Grind, grind my Mill amaiv, 
For Pittacus the Lesbian King 
To grind doth not diſdain. 
Being well in years, he was conſtrained to 
take upon himſelf the leading of an' Army; . 
whereupon he ſaid, .1r is hard to be good; which 
7 Simonides mentions, ſaying, + Hence.cors 
| ret Sutdas, 
Hard to be truly honeſt, this boon _ 
The Pittaceian Sentence is, 2 


Plato ' alſo remembers it_ in his Protagoras 
( where Simonides reproves Pittacws for ſaying, it 
is hard to continue good, which he affirms to 
be ealje, but to ood, hard 3 wherein 


he differs from Laertixs Ln of it. © 


Kingdom ten years; * Yalerius Maximws faith, 
only as long as the War with the Athenians concern- 
ing yigeum laſted, but afterwards as ſoon 45 Peace 
was obtained by Vitory (having in this 'time fet- 
cled the affairs of the Common-wealth.) he /xid 
it down, notwithſtanding the Mitelenxans cried out 
to the contrary, leſt he ſhould contitiue Lord of the 
Citizens longer than the neceſſities of the Kingtows re- 
_— » and lived ten years after a priyate 
EriON, | 


though others apply it to Bias ( Croelus heving. 

the Grecians in Aſia tributary, had given order for 
the building of a Navy to invade the Iſlanders + as 
ſoon as he came thither, Croeſus atked him what 
news from Greece? He by his anſwer, diverted the 


the Iſlanders, ſaith he, have bought a world of Horſes, 
intending an expedition againſt Hardis 3 and Crotſus 
thinking he had ſpoken truth, anſwered, '1 wiſh the 
Goas wonld put it in their minds to come againſt the 
Lydians os Horſe-backz he replied, It is not with- 
out reaſon, great King, that you wiſh and hope to 
catch the Iſlanders on Horſe-back, in the Conti- 
nent 5 and what think, you the Iſlanders wiſh more, 
than ( hearing your preparation to ſet out -4 Navy 
againſt them ) that they may catch the Lydians wpor 
the Sea, and revenge the cauſe of thoſe inland Gre« 
Cians whom you have reduc'd ts ſervitude, Croe(us 
much deligbred with this ſpeech, and diſſwaded ( for it 


| ſeemed to him he ſpoke very ingeniouſly ) from build- 


ing a Navy, gave it over, and contratted amity with 


the Tonian Iſlands; b- 
| | | CHAP. 


+ He continued in the Government 'of the f 


King from going forward with his building Ships : - 


Ee  ——— 


by (9) Arifotle, ( y) Polit. 2, 
2. 


There was a Song, (z) called (x) Poluz, 


Laec.. 
6« $ 


He went to Sardis at what time '( as ſome ſo s Hered.1.29% 


TTACUS. 


*: . 


_— 


Pare#l! 


———— — —— 


Sympoſ. ſept. 
ap. 


* Athen, deipn, 
lib; 10. 


Tt Laert. 


"*  , The other far exceeds me, which is beſt ? 


Prom. tink, 


. » Beyw (ur be) by this wiſe comnifel led, 


| 
CHAP. IT. 


Es moral Seritevites, Precepts, and Verſes. 


F his Apothegms , Laertizs recites theſe. 
The Golds themſelves cannot reſiſt neceſſity. 
Power ſhows the Man, Being on a time demanded 
what is beſt, he anſwered, To do the preſent well. To 
Croeſus, who asked which was the greateſt Govern« 
ment ? Thut of warions ( Wood ſanth he ) meaning 
the Law, ( catved ) in worden Tables, To aPho- 
czan, who ſaid, 1 muſs ſeth an honeſt Man: though 
you ſeek wack, ( (aith he } you ſhall not find him. 
To ſome wh demanded what was moſt pleaſing, he 
anſwered , Time. He ſaid it was the part of wiſe 
Men to foreſer inromvenienties, and prevent them be- 
fore they cave, of valiant Men, to order them well 
when they come, 

Add theſe from f Plutarch, That Prince is 
happy, who can make his ſubjeft afraid, not of him, 
but for him, © That Common-wealth us beſt ordered, 
where the wicked have no commana, and the good 
have. That Homſe is beſt ordered, which needs uo- 
thing eithey of ornament or neceſſity. 3 

* He cvunſelled Perixnder ro ſhun drunken- 
neſs and exceſs in feafting, leſt he ſhould be 
known to be what he was, not what he 
ſeemed. 

+ To a young Man asking his advice con- 
cerning Marriage, what directions he gave, is 
chus expreſt by Calimarhas. 


' 4% Acarniean ffravcer Pittacis 
Hyrrhadius Sor of [oboe qntfFron'd thas x, 
Father? a donble match is offered me; 
The birth and means of one with mine agree; 


- 1 yur attvice my aim ſhall be ndadreft. 

v.'j /nelers Staff ( his ages ſole defence) 

S _— ſaid, go fetch advice from thence + 
(There be #fpi d ſome Boys bychaxce at play,” 
As they were whipping Tops along the 949 ) 
Follow Yiacr fteps ſaith he, When nigh he drew, 
He how d them ſay, ax equal take to you ; 

By whith direbtion guided, he for ſock. 


The richer fortune, and the equal tooks * 
And tuke an 498al to your Marriage __ 


' Whither" &ſolphe (as is obſerv'd by his 
Scholialt ) allaged ſaying, P TD 


Wiſe, tyuly wiſe was he 
whe fr ſemen 
His __ thus expreſt, 
Hn qual matob irbeſt, 

His moral Precepts are thus colle&ted by 
* Demerrine Phaleyens, © Know opportunity 3 
« what chou'mrcendeſt, ſpeak nor before thou 
< doft it, for being fruſtrate of thy hope, thou 
« will be derided. Uſe thy Friends. What 
« thou tak'ſt itlin thy- Neighbour, do not thy | 
«ſelf. Reproach 'not the *uf\happy , for the 
«©Hand of God is on them. Reſtore what is / 
© commirted te: thy-traft: 'Bear with thy Neigh- 
* bour.- Love thy Neighbour. . Reproach'not 
< rhy "Friend, thoagh he 'recede from thee a 


; who reckons him am 


| 


© littlez nor wiſh well co thy Eiemy ; it isa- 


* Sainſt reaſon, It is hard to foreſee the fu- 

cure, what is paſt is certain, what is to come 
* obſcure. The Earth is faithful, the Sea faith- 
* lefs3 Gain infatiable. Acquire honeſty ; ſeek 
1 Obſequionſneſs; love Diſcipline , Tempe- 
* rance, Prudence , Truth , Faith, Experience, 
© Dexterity, Society, Diligence , Oeconomy 
© and Piety. 


Anſonias cites theſe as his : 


None know to ſpeak, who know net to refrain, 

One good Mans praiſe fore nſany ill Mens gain. 
He's tad who emvies in the happy, pride 

Or grief in the unhappy dsth deriae. 

tho makes a Law muſt not that Law trar- 


greſs : 
Purchaſe all Friends thou canft in happineſs, 
And to the feweſt truſt in thy diſtreſs. 


+ Of his A4%s, theſe were moſt cele- + Lun. 
brious, 


Who hath a Quiver and a Bow, 
Againſt a wicked Man ſhould go, 
Whoſe 4oubrful Tongue never expreſt 
T he faithleſs meaning of his Breaſt, 


His 


particular Sentence was , Know oppora 
twtity; | 


ths. «tt. tt. —_——— Pe II 


CHAP. IIL 
His Death, Brother, Wife, Son, Writings, 


, HE lived. to a full age, above ſeventy » 7, 
. KL years, or (following the account of 
Swidas for his birth ) eighty. f Latian exceeds, f Longes, 
gſt thoſe who lived one 
years; for he + died when Ariſto- | Let. 
menes was Archon , in the third year of the 
fifty ſecond Olympiad : upon his Monument 


a——_— 


this Epitaph, 


Wetp'Citizens as ſacred Lesbos weeps 
For Puttacusz this Tomb his aſhes keeps. 


_ He had a Brothet, who dying without iflue, 
his Efate devolved to Pirtacys;, whereupon, re- 
fafing the Wealth Cre/x: offered him, he (aid, 
he had more by half than he defited. 


married a Wife of birth higher than him- 


| felf, Siſter to Draco, Son of Penthilus; the be- 


haved her felf imperionfly cowards him; where- 
of * Ptatarch gives this inſtance, Having invited * n, ain. 
ſome Fries, ſhe came in and overthrew the Ta- tranqiil. 


| ble, he feeing his Gueſts troybled, ſaid, © Each of . 
* you hath ſome misfortnane , he is happieft who hath 


* m "more than ths, Laertins ſaith, The advice 
he gave concerning equal Marriage ( Chap. 2.) 
was out of a reſentment of his owa troubles. 

* He had a Son named Tyrrhexs, who at Cu- * Lars. 
ma ſitring'in 'a'Barbers Shop ('as was uſed amongſt 
the Ancients, by ſach as loved ro diſcourfe of 
News) 'was.cafaally kitted by a Braſier with a blow 
of a Hatchet The Cureins took, the offender and 
ſent int ts Pittacus; he being informed of the ac- 
cident, ſet him as liberty, (aying, Pardon 'is better 
than Penitexce, 

Of 


- 


PIFTACYOS. 


Of his Writings Laertizs mentions | ©1 can eafily believe the Son of Aharter, to 

re# < be the richeſt of Kings, and ore need 

Ade, already cited. | * not. in that reſpe& go to Serd#y for I want 

Elegies, ——_ fo 600 Verſes. bas bh is ou : but wy Ln og for my 

Laws in Proſe; directed to his own | © Friends alſo; yer I will come to you to en- 
a « py your corertaton 25 2 Gueſt 


———— 


© 


i 


FEI AL, 


 Countrymen. rlation as 2 = 


Epiftles of which this is preſerved; : fr: LEE - = TO p nag 
There was another Piztacgs; calle ” 


Pittacus to Creſus. 
«You command me td. come to Lydia to | Leſſer, a Law-giver 3 mentioned by Phavorinas 
and Demetris:. 


«behy 1d your Wealch 5 without ſight whereof 
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CHARLES 
Bias his Life. 


F B TAS wasof Priene, Son of Tutamis ; 

ſome affirm he was rich, others, that he 
had no Eſtate, but lived as an Inmate. Satyrus 
ranketh him firſt of the ſeven wiſe-men the 
occalion whereby that title was conferred on 
him, was this z he redeemed ſome captive 
Meſſenian Virgins, brought them up as his 
Daughters, gave them Portions, and ſo ſent 
them back to their Parents ; a Tripod being 


afterwards found at Athezs ( as was related in 
the Life of Thales, the place only different ) 
with this Inſcription in Gold, To the Wiſe, 
Theſe Virgins ( as: Satyrns affirms ) or ( as: 
Phanodicus ) their Father came into the congre- 
gation, and pronounced Bias Wiſe, declar- 
ing what he had done for them : hereupon 
the Tripod was ſent to him, which Bias be- 
holding, averred Apollo to be the moſt wiſe 
a 


RT I. 


A —_ - - c- FOSTERS _— —_——_ 


cated it to Hercules at, Theles, as being de- 
ſcended from [the Theban Colony , ſent to 
Priene, 44 

That he made good this attribute , there 
are mapy inſtances 3 #- Ayattes beſteging Priene, 
Biz turned oct of the Town tivo exceeding far 
Mules, which coming to the Camp, Cra/#: 
wondered to * {ce their. plenty extended to the 
very Beaſts, and celirous of . reconcilement, 
ſent a meſſenger ro.them, Bias cauſing many 
heaps of Sand to be ,made, and covered over 
with W hear, ſhewed them to the meſlengers 3 
whereof Ahattes informed, was more eager 
of Peace than before, and ſent. immediately 
co defire Bias to come tq him bur I (apfwer- 
ed he) wiſh Ahattes may feed on Onyons, 
memning to weep. 

7 Some aſcribe it- to. Bias, the diverion of 
Craſus his expedition againſt the Greek Iflands, 
by others imputed to Pirracxs related in his 
Life. | —_ 

* Crs: having taken Creſvs, ſent an Army 
againſt the Grecianss the Tonians much trou- 
bled, aflenibled at- the - Panioninm, where Bias 
paye them wiſe Advice, which had they 
followed ( ſaith Herodotrs ) they might have 
been the happieſt} of all the Greeks : He coun- 
{elled them to joyn together in one Fleet, to 
ſail to. Sardinia, and there build one City com- 
mon to all the 7nians ; whereby , they. might 
preſerve themfelyes from bondage, happy in 
poſſeſſing an I{land.far greatec than: all-thte reſt, 


Herod, 2. 7+ 


Hired, 1. 
70s 


and commanding them 3 bur if they continued 


in oma, there was nQ apparent, hope of liber- 
ty. This advice was -nſtifd, the Jomars being 
{ubdued, | S 7 > 
'" + Bias ( his Country Priene invaded by ene- 
mies, all, whom the cruelty of . War ſuffered to bores 
flying away laden with the moſt precious of their 
wealth ) being demanded why he carried none of his 
Gocas with him, I ( ſaith he ) carry my Goods 
with me + He bore them ( adds Valerins Maximus ) 
in his breaſt, not to be ſeew by theeye, bat priſed 
Ly the Soul ;, encloſed ia the narrow dwelling of the 
nind, not to be demoliſhed by mortal hands, preſeat 
with thoſe wha are ſettled, and not forſaking ſuch as 
” 


F Val. Max. 


N.'2. 


* He refuſed not the amity of Kings, ( as 
Thales did ) particularly, that of Amaſis, King 
of «/&g5pr, who ſent him a victime, comman- 
ding him to take from it the beſtand worſt 
part, Bias (ent him the tongue, for which in- 
genuity, he was much admired, 

ft Another queſtion of Amaſis he reſolved, 
whilſt he was at Corinth ( invited thither with 
the reſt of the wife Men by Periander ) where 
Nilxenws brought him this Letter. 

Amatis Kirg of Agypt ſaith thus to Bias, 
wiſeſt of the Greeks: the King- of Fithiopia con- 
rendeth with me for preheminence in Wiſdom 
maſter'd in other things, he in concluſion requires an 
abſurd , ſtzange thing, that I drink up the Seas 
this propoſition if I reſolve, I ſhall have many of 
his Towns ard Cities, if T reſolve not, I muſt liſe 
all thoſe woich are about Elephantina, Ponder it, 
ana ſend Niloxenus back with all ſpeed ; what 
wo ever we can ao for your Friends and Conntry, ſhall 
22 not be wanting, = 


* Plit. cont, 
ſept. ſap. 


T Plut, i014. 


and would not acceptitz ſore affirm he dedi- | : 


/ 


Having read the-Letter, Bias with a ſhort ' 
pauſe, recollecing himſelf, and having whiſper- 
ed to Clebulxs who fat next- hin; © Whar 
* (faith he )- Naxcratites, -Amaſis, - who com- 
* mands ſo many: Men, and-poſteſſeth fo ex- 
© celleat a Country,--will be, -for a few- obſcure 
« contemptible Villages ,' drink yp the Sea? 
© Bias ( faith Nioxerys {miling) - conſider, as 
* it he meant to-do it, how-1t might be ef- 
© fected. - Bid the «Athiopian (replyed Bias ) 
«withhold the Rivers from running into the 


«Sea, until he hath. drunk oft that which is 


© now Sea 3 for the impoſition concerns that 
<* only. which is ſuch atpreſent; not what ſhall 
© be. hereafter, _ Niloxenns embraced bim-with 
joy, the reſt applanding his ſolution. 


CHAR +. 
His 107 as Semtences, Precepts, and Verſes,” 


YI 1S thegms are thus. ddivend by 
2, Apatlegns are Hei is , nnfortunate, 


who cannot bear. misfartmye, It is < diſeaſe of the 
mind to defire ſuch things as cannot be obtained, and 
fa be. unminaful of the, miſeries of | ethers...” Ta one 
that asked: what is hard, he anſwered, to: hews. cou- 
ragiauſly 4 change to the worſe, Being: i ''Seg in 
company with wicked men, who, a Storos anions; culled 
upon the Goas ;, hold your peace, [aith he, leſt. they 
kzaw yort are here, To awicked Man emquiriig what 
was Piety,. he was ſilent, the - other aphing; the; reaſon 
of, his ft'ence + I anſwer not, ſaith be; becanſe you 
enquire after that which "nothing concerns you. - Being 
demanded what is ſweet 'to mankind, he anſwered, 
Hope. It is better to decide a difference betwixt our 
Enemies than . Friends, for -one of the Friends. will 
certainly become an Enemy, one of the Enemies, 4 
Friend, Being asked what a Man did with delight, he 
anſwered, gain by labowr. We ſhould ſo live, as 
though our life would be both long and ſhort, Se love, 
as if hereafter we might hate, converſing in friend- 
ſhip with caution, remembring that it may poſſibly con- 
vert to enmity, 

* To one demanaing whether he ſhould takg a Wife, * A.Gel.g.tt. 
ſhe muſt be ( ſaith he ) either fair or foul; if fair, 
ſhe will be common, if foul, a penance, 

f That Tyrant ſhall gain moſt glory, who firſt him- + pit. 
ſelf obeys the Laws of his Country : that Common- 
wealth is beft ordered, wherein every Man fears the 
Law more than a Tyrant, That Family is beſt or- 
dered, where the Maſter behaves himſelf voluntarily 
within doors, as he doth without by conſtraint of the 
Law, 

* Thoſe who buſie themſelves in vain knwwledoe, *Stob [trm.28, 
reſemble an Owle, which ſeeth only in the night, but 
is blind inthe light ;, ſo is their mind ſharp-ſighted in 
vanity, dark at the approach of true light, | 


Auſenizs hath theſe under his name 


What is onr chiefeſt good? aconſcience free, 
Our greateſt ill ' man's, man's worſt enemy, 
Poor # thavaricions, Rich ? who nought deſires, * 
A Wives beſt dower ? the fame chaſt life acquires, 
Chaſte ? ſhe of whom report dare ſpeak, no ill, 
Wiſe ? who hath power ts hurt, but wants the will. 
A Fool ? who wants the power, and yet would kill, 


His 
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BIAS. 


His moral Precepts, according to F Deme- 


_ F halerexs theſe, ** Moſt Men are evil. 


wy 
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CHAP. 11I 
His Death, and Writings. 


'HE was much addited to pleading, very * Lr, 
earneſt cherein, but always employed in 
juſt cauſes; which f Demodicus the Alerian im- 
plies, ſaying, If thiw chance to be a fudge, give 
Sentence on the Prienaxan fide; and Hipponax, to > \ ſk: 
plead a cauſe better thav Bias the Prienzan. And pry ®* 
in that manner he died, being very old, as he foul t ; 
was pleading, having ended his ſpeech, he re- urs: ; 
oſed his head in the boſom of his Siſters Son3. aiuG., 
is adverſary having ended his defences, the 


* Lattt, 


His particular Sentence) Before you do 
j ny tag, behold your Faceina Glaſs 3 if it 


handſom, do handſom things 3 if de- 
formed, ſupply the defedts of nature. Practiſe 
honeſty. ertake deliberately, but having 
© once begun,go through. Abhor to ſpeak haſtily, 
* [ Leer. It'is madneſs 7 leſt thou ſin, for re- 
© pentancefollows. Be neither ſimple nor ſub- 
*rle. Admit not imprudence. Love prudence. 
© Every where profels there are Gods, Weigh 
* what is to be done. Hear much. Speak ſea- 
* ſonably. - Tf poor, reprove not the rich, un- 
*<leſs;great advantage may ariſe thereby. Praiſe 


£c 
cc 


+ Qert, | 
83G 


© not an-unworthy perſon for his wealth. Ac- 


= by perſwaſion, not by violence. When 


udoſt good, impure it not to thy ſelf, but 


Judges gave ſentence on Bias his fide s the 
Court diſmiſt, he was found dead in his Ne- 


phew's boſom: the City beſtowed a magni 
ficent \Monument upon him, with this inſcri- 
ption 3 | : 


* the Gods. In thy. Youth, gain wealth, in 
*thy Age wiſdom. [| or as Laertins, from oy 
< Youth'to thy Age, gain wiſdom, for it will 
* be more ſure to thee, than all other poſleſ- | 
\© ſions] Preſervein thy actions remembrance; 
'*in wo rgy caution; in thy manners, in- 
.< gemuity 5+ m labour, patience; in fear, wari- 
. *.nes3 'in-wealth, love; in diſcourſe, per- 
* fyafions in filence, a decorum 3 in ſentence, 
- * juſtice 3-*in-boldnefs, fortitude ; in action , 
. <power5 in glory, eminence; in thy nature, 
n_ | 
+ Larrt. : Þ+ Of his Auira theſe were moſteſteemed. 
To all the City where thou lift be kind, 
. They who moſt favour ſhow, moſt favour find : 
But pride is oftes with deſtruftion joyn 
And 
_ : Strength is a gift,, which natures hand beſtows, 
' Rhetorich and policy the wiſe Soul knows, 
' Riches a preſent that from fortune flows. 


Bias of Prienzan fam'd deſcent 
Lies here, lonia's greateſ# Ornament. 


They alſo dedicated a Temple to him, cal- 
led the Tutmaian, 


Laertixs beſtows upon him this Epigram. 


Bias lies hidden here, whom Hermes lead 
To As ave , when Age had ſnowd wpon his 
4 
His head , which ( pleading for his friend) 
enclin'd 


Upon his Nephew to long ſleep refign'd, 


He writ concerning Jonia, by what means 

it might be moſt happy 4 _—_ that 

w_ already mentioned ) two thouſand 
&S. 
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| CHAP. I 
Cleobulus kis Life, Death, and Writings, 


v2.7. * COLEOBULUS was of Lindas , (a City 
of Rhodes ) or, according to Dwris, 0 

Caria , Son of __ , lineally deſcended 

from Hercwsles 5 excel ent both T4 wiſdom, Out- 

+ Suid, ward beauty, and } h beyond all thoſe 


of his time; learned in the Philoſophy of the 
Egyptians. That he was Tyrant of Lindss, 1s 


*Deci delph, manifeſt from * Plutarch. * He re-edified the 
Temple of Minerva, founded by Daraxs. 


f 


| He had adaughter*whom he namedEmetis,but +ptvr. conic. 


(he compoſed verſes and riddles, in Hexameters, 
famous for her wiſdom and acuteneſs in thoſe 
' riddles, ſome of her queſtions having ſpread as 
far as Egypt, which ſhe uſed jocularly , like 
dice upon occaſions, only conteſting wich ſuch 
as provoked her; ſhe was allo indued with an 
| admirable height of mind, and a wic both 


G 3 Politick, 


was called commonlyfrom her Father Cleobalina: ſept.ſop. 
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Politick, and full of humanity, cauſing her Fa- | gins alſo ſhould be infirutted, which the Greeks uſed 
ther to govern his people with more mildneſs. pans the Rowe»s brought them up in the Libe- 
Cratings alſo mentions her in a Comedy named | ral Sciences. Do good to your Friend that he may 
from her Clobnle, often cited by Athenexs. be more your Friend, your Enemy that he may become 
t He died full of yes which extended to | yowr Friend : for we ſhould beware' of the calumny of 
ſeventy: his Tomb this Inſcription, Friends, of the treachery of Enemies : When any 
Man goeth forth, let him conſider what he is to do ; 
Wiſe Cleobulus's death, the Lindian Shear, when be returns, examine what he hath done. 
To which his birth was owing, doth deplore. ft A Prince may be happy, if he truſt none that are + p1y, 
abeut him. That Common-wealth is beſt ordered, ſept.ſzp. 
* He compoſed Verſes and Riddles to the | wherein the Citizens fear reproach more than Law. 
number of three thouſand ; of which was this | That Family s« beft, wherein more love than fear the 
Riddle concerning the Year, (by S#id«« aſcribed | Maſter. 
to his Daughter Cleobulina, ) > | | © His Precepts-thus colle&ted by * Demerrins *Srobfen, 
3 LAG Phalerens: A meanis beſt, (Þ His particular ſen- T £m. 
One Sire, twelue Sops, fromtievery one 4a race © | tence) To reverence thy Father is duty, Take care 
Of thirty Daughters with aidlouble face : 'of thy Body and Seul, Hear willingl), but truſt not 
Their looks ave black and white ſucceſſively z | haftih. '( Or as Laertivs, "tis better to love to 
Immortal they are all, and yet all die, ' | hear, than to love to ſpeak. ) 7t i better to know 
many things, (Laertins, to love knowledge) than 
f Some aſſert him the Author of this Epigram up- | to be ignatant -of- all. Teach your Tongue to ſpeak, 
0 Midas. (noe Homer 3 who, as- they account, li- | well, It is proper to vertne, -nd contrary to vice, to 
ved long befor Midas , though Herodotus other- | hate injuſtice, ( Laertixe, be a Friend to vertue, 
wiſe, ) NO a ſtranger to vice.) Preſerve thy Piety Adviſe 
WE-! | thy Conntrymen what is beſt. Govern thy Tongue. 
A brazen Virgin ftretcht on Midas Tomb, (Laertins, pleaſure. ) - Ds nothing by violence, In- 
Tolaſe whilſt Water runs, and Trees ſhall bloom ;, | ſtrut thy Children, Pray to Fortune, Forgo enmi- 
Whilſt Sun aud Moo dart their ſucceſſive beams, | ty» The to thy Country, eſteem thy own, 
And the rough Sea ſupplied by gentle ſtreams, Fight not, nor be kind to thy Wife in the preſence of 
1 dwell upey this diſmal Sepulchre, þ] others,” one argues folly, the other madneſs, Corrett 
To tell all thoſe that paſs, Midas les here, not your Servants when they are drunk, it ſhows as if 
| were drunk your ſelf, Marry with your equal, 
There is likewiſe extant under-his name this for by matching into pm Family, you procure 
Epiſtle: Maſters , not Kinſmen, Langh not in compliance 
with him who derides others; for you will be hated by 
Cleobulus to Solon, thoſe he derides. Rich, be not exalted; poor, be not 
 } dejefled, ( Laertie adds, Learn to bear the 
, Nu have many Friends, and a habitati- | changes of Fortune. ) 
< on every where; . but I dare affirm, Zi»- | Avſenixs afcribes theſe to him, 
* as would be moſt pleaſing to So/or, being go 
*yerned by a Democracy; 'an {land where | The more 5rinthy power, defire the leſs ; 
pi there is no fear of Pifffratus, thither your Not to be exvi'd 1s unhappineſs. 
* Friends will come to you from all parts. None long in his impieties can thrive, 
_ In others much, nought inthy ſelf forgive. 
All Men wonld ſpare the good, the bad caft down, 
CHAP. II. $ We ſhare not in our Anceſtors renown : 


; But their inglerions attions often own, 
His moral Sentences, Precepts, and Verſes, 


OB ES .. -\ Of his*a#«/atheſe were moſt noted. 
| © Gs : 
+wn. TE Memon ſayings wre_theſe : Emply | wy 
thy ſelf in ſomething excellent. Be not vain | -By ignorance moſt deeds are fwaid, 
and ungrateful, Beſtow your Daughters, Virgins in In many ſpecions words arraid; 
years, Matrons in diſcretion : implying, that the Vir- | But all things ſhall-by time be weigh d. 
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Paints was Son of Cypſelus Tyrant of 
'&4 Corinth, his Mother Crates, his Anceſtors 
Lert, the Heraclide, (* deſcended from Hercsles and 
Herod, 1.7. 7ardana) Reigned Kings of Lydia five hundred 
and five years, the Son continually ſucceeding the 
Father for two and twenty Generations. The 
original of Cypſelus , and the manner of his 
'0 the 'Kingdom receive thus from t 


beaining 


9+ Lib, 5.92. 
Herodotus, * 


| having no Children, he co 


CHAP. L 
The Conntry, Anceſtors, and Parents of Periander. 


When Corinth was governed by an Oligar- 
chy , inhabited by the Bacchiade , who never 
would _ our-of thtir own Family, one 
of them ( called Amphion)) had a lame _—_ 
( by name Zehds) whom when none of the: 
Bacchiade would take to Wife, Zetion married 
(Son of Echetrates of the Betrean tribe, but 
deſcended afar off from G_ and Cenis) 

ulced the Delphier 
Oracle 


PERIANDER.. 


- 


Part 


Oracle about itz as ſoon 25 he entred; the 
Propheteſs ſpake thus ro him. 


Eetion none will thee though great reſpett; | 
A ftone from Labdas-fraieful Womb expett, 
Which ſhall the people Cruſh, Corinth Correts. 


This-Oracle to Eetion', agreed with another 
deliver'd to the Bacchiade ( though by them not 
underſtood ) to this effect. 


A Lyon by an Eagle ſhall be laid 
Upon a rock, fierce, making all afraid, 
Gorinthians, what I ſay confider well, 
Who is tall Corinth «»d Pirene dwel. 


The Bacchiade who could not comprehend 
the meaning of this Oracle, when they heard 
that to Fetios, underſtood their own by the 
affinity it had with the other, and thereupon 
ſecretly deſign'd amon F 
Eetion's Child. His Wife being delivered, they 
ſent ten Men of their own to the tribe where- 
in Eetios dwelt, that they ſhould murther the 
Infant z when they came to Petra to Zetion's 
Houſe, they demanded »the Child. Labas 
(not knowing their intent, but thinking they 
came to congratulate with the Facher,) brings 
her Son, and gives him into the hands of one 
of them : they had agreed (upon the way ) 
that he into whoſe hands the Child were deli 
vered ſhould daſh out its brains againſt the 
_ bur by divine Providence, the Child 

iling upon him to whom Labda had given it, 
he was moved therewith to ſuch compaſſon, 
that he could not find in his heart to kill ir, 
but delivered it to another, he toa third, until 
at laſt it paſt through the hands of Wl the ten 3 
None of them having power to kill it, th 
reſtored it to the Mother. Then going fort 
_ and ſtanding before the. door, they began to 

find fault with one another, but chiefly with 
him who took the Child firſt, for not per- 
Os s os ronment _ ane on 
they-agrged to go in all an equ 
in the *murtherz but it was decreed that 
Fetien's Child ſhould be the oppreſſour of Ce- 
rinth, for Labda ſtanding at the door heard all 
their diſcourſe, and fearing leſt their minds 
changing , they. ſhould murther it , carried 
away Child, and hid it in -a meaſure of 
Corn ( called Cypſela) a place which ſhe con- 
ceived they could never {earch if they return- 
ed, and fo it fell out : They came back and 
ſought all about; when they could not find 
him, they agreed amongſt themſelves to tell 
thoſe who ſent them, they had done what 
they required , and returning home , did ſo. 
Eetion's Yon growing up was called Cyp/ches | 
from the danger he had eſcaped in the Corn- 
meaſure 5 when he came to Mans eſtate, he con- 
ſalted with the Delphian Oracle, and received a 
doubtful anſwer, in confidence whereof he 


attempted Corinth and took it, the Oracle | 


was this, 


Happy is Cyplelus, who to my faxe 
This vi fit makes; he Corinth's Crown ſhall gain; 
He and his Sons ( but not their Sens ) ſpall Reign. 


| 


themſelves to kill |.the t 
[.cordingto * 4riforle's account, lafting forty four * puii.,; 


his Chamber : the came as 


c CGG OO TODD IIs Oo OS ooo. 


- Being poſſeſt of the Kingdom, he perſecu- 
ted the Corimhians, depriving many of their 
Eſtates, more ( by far) of their lives; hav 
reigned thirty years, he dyed and was fucceed- 
ed by hif Son Periander, whoſe Reign com- 
pleated this Tyranny, which laſted according 
to Ariſtotle 73 years and fix months : ſo thar 
Cypſelus began to Reign in the ſecond year of 
the thirtieth Olympiad. 


CHAP. IL 


The time of bis Birth, his Reign, and the change 
of his Diſpoſition, 


Pies der (by computation from his ceath , 
which according to I aertive was in the 
eightieth year of his age, the laſt of the forty 
eighth Olympiad ) was born in the Jaſt year of 
tweenty ninth Olympiad. His Reign { ac- 


years) begun 1a the fourth year ot the thirty 


ſeventh Olympiad. - S#idas faith, he ſucceeded 


in the 


— 


Kingdom, +-as being his Fathers eldeſt arg 


I0tL, 


Son, which Platarch calls, 4 diſeaſe hereditary to Sui 


him, * flouriſhed in the thirty eighth Olympiad. * comiuj 


He * wasat firſt of a mil 


entle diſpoſition, Sep. 


but afterwards grew very rigid upon this occaſt- * Lan. 
on. His Mother, whillt he was very young, kept * Frthn: 
him much in her company, when he grew more ** #1; 


in years, fell in love with him z with time, her 
paſſion encreaſed to ſuch extremity , that ſhe 
could no longer _ icz aſſuming confi- 
dence, ſhe told her Son, there was a beautiful 
Lady fallen in love with him, and adviſed 
him not to ſlight her afteftion. He anſwer'd, 
he would not tranſgreſs Law and Vertue, by 
wp a married Woman. His Mother 
preſſed him with intreaties 3 at laſt he conſen- 
ted ; the appointed a night, adviſing him not 
to have any lightin his Chamber, nor tocon- 
{train the Lady to ſpeak, but to excuſe her for 


| modeſtie's ſake. Periander engaged himſelf to 


do all ſhe directed. She, attired as richly as 
the could, went to his Chamber, and departed 
again before day-break : on the -morrow ſhe 
enquired if he were pleaſed, and if the Lady 
ſhould come again to him. - Periander ſaid , 
it was his chiefeſt defire, and that he affected 
her exceſſively. From that time ſhe viſited her 
Son often : he, at laſt, was moved with a great 
curiolity to know who ſhe was, and ſolicited 
his Mother very importunately that he might 
have ſome diſcourſeand acquaintance with her, 
ſeeing he was ſo much taken with love of her, 
athrming it was unreaſonable , he ſhould be 


| denyed the fight of one, with whom he had 


ſo often a nearer acquaintance. His Mother 
athrm'd it could not be done, in reſpe& to 
the Modeſty of the Lady. Hereupon he gave 
one of his Servants order to hide a light in 
ſhe uſed, and when 
ſhe was aſleep , Periander raſe, took the light, 
and ſeeing it was his Mother, was abouc to 
have killed her, bur with-held by ſome genius 
or apparition, forbore : From that time for- 
ward he was troubled in ming, grew cruel , 
and killed many of his Subjets. His Mather, 
much accuſing her unhappy genius, flew har 

elf, 
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* Lat. 
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v Said. 


+ Excerpt. 
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ſelf. Laertins faith, they were both conſcious 
hereof, and that being diſcovered, he grew 
_ 7 he begirin f his Reign , he was 
n the rining Or Nis ReIgn , 

Ke. more merciful than his Father, but keep- 
ing correſpondence by Meſſengers with Thraſ- 
bulus Tyrant of Miletws (* ro whomin times paſt 
he had been a gueſt, before he arrived to the 
Government ) he became at laſt much more 
bloody than his Father. He ſent an expreſs 
to Thrafibulus, tO know what courſe he ſhould 
take to ſettle himſelf, and to govern the Ci- 
ty in the beſt manner. . Thrafbulus led the 
Meſſenger out of the Town, and as they 
walked together in a Corn field, queſtion'd 
him concerning his coming from Corinth, and 
in the mean time lopped off all the heads of 
Corn that grew higher than the reſt, and threw 
them away; in this manner he went over 
che whole field, not ſpeaking one word to 
the Meſſenger, and ſo ſent him home; where 
being returned , Periander greedily enquired what 
inſtruRions he had brought; he anſwered, 7hra- 
fibulus had given him none, and that he won- 
dered he would ſend him to a Mad-man, who 
deſtroyed his own goods. Periender enquired | 
what Thraſibalus did, and immediately appre- 
hended that he adviſed him toput the moſt emi- 
nent in the City to death. LZaertius recites a 
Letrer to that , which, if not ſuppolititious, 
muſt have been ſent at another time after this 
Meſlenger departed. 


Thrafibulus tO Periander, 


Gave your Meſſenger no anſwer, but carrying 

him into a field of Corn, lopped off with my 
flick ſuch Ears as grew higher than the reſt, whilſt 
he followed me z, if yin enquire, he will relate all 
ro you that he hath heard or ſeen: Do youſo likewiſe, 
if you mean to ſettle your ſelf in the Government , 
take off the heads of the chiefeft Citizens, whe- 
ther your profeſſed enemies, or others, A Tyrant 


muſt ſuſpett. every friend, 


Though * Plutarch deny he followed this 
advice, Heredotus avers, that from thence for- 
ward Periander exerciſed all cruelty upon his | 
Subje&s , diſpatching thoſe that had eſcaped 
the rigour and perſecutions of his Father. f He 
firſt appointed a guard of Halberdiers to ſe- 
cure his perſon, * which conſiſted of three 
hundred, and converted the Government to a 
Tyranny + through his cruelty and violence) 
He forbgd the Cirizens to keep any Setvants, 


ſern.and Sridas Or to be 1dle, always finding ſome employment 


from him, 


4 * o Laert. 


+ $:34. 
* Lazrt, 


$ 7 Lib. I. 29, 


for them : If any Man fat in the Forum, he 
was fined, for he feared leſt they ſhould plot 
againſt him. * The Citizens being deſirous to 
live &» 4c« he would not ſuffer them 3 He was 
always in War, being of a martial diſpoſi- 
tion. + He made Ships with three banks of 
Oars, which he uſed in both Seas. He * at- 
tempted to dig the Iſthmus off from the 
Continent. 

+ Of his friendſhip and correſpondence with 
T hraſibulus, * Herodotus gives another inſtance, 
affirming he ſent to inform him of the Ora- 
cles anſwer to Ahattes King of Lydia, concern- 
ing the re-edifying of the Temple of Minerva, 


| and adviſed him to provide before-hand for his 


own {ecurity. 


Chariot-race at the Olympick gatnes, to ere&t 
a ſtatue. of Gold': Hechanced to be victorious; 
and wanting Gold, beholding upon a Feſtival 
of that Country the Women richly. adorned, 
he took off all their ornaments, and-fo ſenc 
them home. 


CHAP. 1IL 


Of his being plated in the number of the ſeven Sages. 
His Sentences and Writings, 


Eriander ( (aith * Platarch) 
Tyrant by a hereditary diſeaſe der 
him by his Father, endeavoured to purge him- 
ſelf thereof as much as poſlible, by uling the 
ſound converſation of good perſons, and invi- 


ſe he ſent this Epiſtle to thoſe of Greete, 
at ſuch time as they met at Delphi, 


Periander to the Wiſe Men. 


Give Pythian a»d Apollo many thanks that 

you being mer together there, will alſo by my 
Letters be bronght to Corinth, 1 will entertain you 
4a: you well know very kindly, I hear that laſt year 
ou met at the Lydian Kings in Sardis: delay not 
vow to come to me, Tyrant of Corinth,, for the 
Corinthians wil look kindly upon you, if you come 
to the Houſe of Periander. 


ſeven, but twice as many , of. whom was 
Diecles, Periander's friend, in whoſe name Plu- 
tarch makesa large deſcription of their enter- 
tainment, which was not in the City, bur at 
the Port Lecheon, in a great Hall, appropriated 
to ſolemn Feaſts, joymin 
Venus , to whom he had not ſacrificed fince 
the unhappy death of his Mother until that 
time, the particulars of the Feaſt, by reaſon 
of the largene(s of the diſcourſe , we referto 
Platarch. | 

He was alſo himſelf put into the number of 


ginally but five, bur that afterwards Cleobwins 
Tyrant of Lindws, and Periander Tyrant bf Co- 
rinth, who had neither Vertue nor Wiſdom, 
by the greatne(s of their power, the multitude 
of their friends, and the obligations they con- 
ferred upon thoſe that adhered to them, for- 
ced a reputation, and thruſt themſelves vio- 
lently into the- uſurped name of wiſemen; to 
which end, they ſpread abroad ſentences and 
remarkable ſayings coup all Greece, the 
very ſame which others had ſaid before, where-. 
at the other firſt Sages were much diſpleaſed, 
yet would not diſcover or convince their va- 
nity, nor have any publick Controverſie abour 
that title with perſons of ſo much wealth and 
power, but meeting together at Delphi, after 
{ome private debate, they conſecrated there 


the Letter E, the fifth in the Alphaber, and 
in numeration, to teſtifie to the God of thar 
Temple they were no mote than five, _ 
| at 


(9) 


Upon this invitation they went to him, not 


to the Temple of 


* He made a vow, if he were victor in the * Lr:. 


being become 2 + Sepr. jap, 


ived to conv. 


ted Wiſe-men to come to him ; +. to which * zar:. 


theſe Wiſemen, who, f Pltarch ſaith, were ori- + De «& Delph, 
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* Suid. 
F Protapor, 
* Latit, 


+ Plut. ſept. 
ſap. conv, 


# Stob. 28. 


+ Stob. ibid. 
* Laert, 


T Litite 


that they 1ejefted and excluded from their 
company, the f1xth and the ſeventh, as havin 
no right thereto, | 
Ot thoſe * who excluded him out of the 
number of the ſeven, fome ſas F Plato) ſubſtirure 


in his room 44 : * others ſay there wefe rwo of 


this name, Couſins, one the Tyrant, the other 
of Ambracia : But 4riſt:e!e and others, aftert him 
of Corinth to be the Wiſe, which attribute 
ſeems conferred upon him, not in reſpect to 
his Actions, but moral Sayings and Writings , 
which were theſe. 

Do wothing for gain, that is proper to Trades- 
wen, They who mill rule ſafely, muſt be guarded 
with Love, not Armes, Being. demanaed why he 
continued King , becauſe (ſaith he ) it is dange- 
rows willingly to refrain ,”" or unwilliagly to be 


ca, 
. F When the other- fix had given their opi- 
nions concerning Tyranny ( at the Feaſt to 
which he inviced them ) he being deſired- to 


'add his, anſwered with a troubled cour- 


renance, Enmph hath been ſaid to. deterr any 
Man of ſound judgment from«rule. When they 
had in like manner declared their opinions , 
concerning - a Common-wealth , he added , 
the reſult of all which had been ſaid, commend- 
ed that Democracy moſ#, which came neareft an 
Ariſtocracy. © 

* Being demanded what was the greateſ> in the 
leaſt, he anſwered, a guod mind in 4 hamane body, + 

His precepts ( according to F Demetrius Pha- 
kerens ) were theſe, Conſideration is all (* which 
was his particular ſentence) ,2wiet is goed , 
temerity dangerous, Gain ſordid, the dtiuſation 
of nature, A Democracy is better than a Tyran- 
»y, | Pleaſures are mortal, Vertnes immortal, In 
good fortune be mederate, in bad prudent, It is 
better to die than to want, Ctudy to be worthy 
of your Parents, Be praiſed living , beaatified 
dead, To your friends in proſperity and adverſity 
be the ſame, What thou haſt promiſed amiſs, per- 
form not, [| Laert. Keep thy word. ] Betray net 
ſecrets, So reproach, as if thou ſhoulaſt ere long 
be a friend, Uſe new diet, but old laws. Pu- 
miſh thoſe who have ſinned : reſtrain thoſe that are 
about to ſin, , Conceal thy misfecrtune that it may 
not glad thy enemies, 


Auſonixs a(cribes theſe to him. 


Pleaſure and profit never aiſagree. 

As more ſolicitous, more happy be. 

*Tis ill to wiſh, but worſe to fear to ate, 
With what neceſſity enjoynes, comply. 
If thou art fear d of many , many fear. 
Be not exalted when thy fortune s clear. 


Nor be acjefted if a ftorm appear. 


+ He writ two thouſand Verſes of moral in- 


- ſtructions. 


— 


—— 


AS 1V. 


The Story of Arion.' 
Ds the Feaſt we mentioned { by Plu- 
zarch's account ) or rather according to 
Exſebins , 1n the fortiecth Olympiad, there hap- 


Oo 


1 


—— 


es 
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pened a ſtrange accident , which ( becauſe 
Herodotus Calls it a miracle ſhewed to Pcriander) 


| we ſhall relate in his words. | 
f Arion the moſt famous Lutiniſk of that + £5. .x. 


time, having lived along time with Periander, 
took a voyage to /raly and Sicih, there having 
gotten together much wealth, he deſigned to 
return to. Corinth : at Tarentum he hire 


thians ;, they, when they were at Sea, plotted 
to caſt Arie» over-board, that they might be 
Maſters of his wealth, which he underſtand- 
ing, offered to give them all fo they would 
fave his life.z they refuſing, bad him lay vio- 
lent hands upon himſelf, it he would be buri- 
ed in his own Country, otherwiſe to leap im- 
mediately into the Sea. Ariow reduced to this 
extremity, intreated them to give him leave to 
put on his richeſt Ornaments, and {o ſtanding 
upon the Poop of the Ship, to play a Tune , 
promiſing, as ſoon as he had done, to deliver 
imſelf into their hands. The men moved 
with a great defire to hear the moſt excellent 
Lutiniſt in the World, retired from the Poo 
to the middle of the Ship : he puts on his be 
Ornaments, and ſtanding upon the Poop, be- 
gan that Tune which they call the Morning 
tiymn , aſſoon as he had ended it, he threw 
bimſelf into the Sea, with his Ornaments and 
Lute; the Ship failed on to Corinth, * It is re- 
ported a Dolphin took him upon his back, 
and carryed him to Tenarys, where he landed, 
and took Shipping again for Corinth ; he arrived 
there in the fame habit, and related all that 
paſſed ; which Periander not believing, com- 
mitted him tor cloſe cuſtody, not permitting 
him to go-ahy whither, and in the mean time 
ſent for the Mariners; when they came he 
asked them news of 4ior:; They anſwered , 
he was very well in ah, and that they lefc 
him ſafe at Tarentum : immediately Arion 
appeared, attired, as when he leaped out of the 
Ship, whereat they were fo confounded, they 
could not ſay any thing in their own defence. 
This is atteſted both by the Corinthians agd 
Lesbians, At Tenarns there is a little Image 
given as an offering of a Man fitting upon a 
Dolphins back : that Periander cauſed ſuch a 
one to be made, is evident from this Epigram 
of Bianor. 


The Statue of Arion ore the main 

Sailing upon 4a Dolphin's back was cary'd 
By Periander's order, See, Men ſlain 

By cruel Men, by Fiſhes kind preſeri/d, 


—— —— 


CHAP. V. 
Of his Wife, 


'H 

led Meliſſa, Daughter to Proclens, Ty- 
rant of Epidawras and Eriſtherea, the Daughter 
of Ariſtocratis , by the Siſter of Ariſtomeaes, 
which perſons ruled over the greateſt part of 


Arcadia, * He fell in love with her, ſeeing her * Arher.Dif 


in a Peloponefian dreſs, in her Petticoat, with- 
out a Gown, giving drink to her Fathers 
Wotrkmen : } 


{ury, 


4 Co- cian, and 0- 
 rinthian Veſſel, confiding above any in Corin- bers. 


IS Wife wasnamed Ls, by him cal- + Leer. 


ong after kil'd. her in his + Lav: 
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fury, big —_— _. —_ yore 
f his Foot, being wrought upon” ac- 
culriing of his Concubines, whom he after- 
ward burned. | ; 
.+ He ſent one day to Threſptos, upon the Ri- 


. ver Acheron, to- enquire by Necromancy con- 


cerning a Depoſitum. Meliſſa appearing, ſaid, 
She would not tell them in what-place it was 
laid , becauſe ſhe was cold and naked , the 
Cloths wherein (he. was butied- doing her no 
geod, for they were not burned, confirming 
the truth whereof- by Perianaer's putting Bread 
into a cold Ovenz which anſwer carried to 


. Periinder, made good the {uſpition that (* rhrowgh 


exceſs of love) vixgd bon Meaiory Buiyu. Here- 
upon he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that 
all the Corinthian Women ſhould come to 7«- 
»o's Temple to celebrate a Feſtival, attired in 
their richeſt Ornaments : when they came, ha- 
ving placed a Guard of Soldiers in ambuſh, 
he ſtripped them alf', without any diſtin&tion 
( Free-women and Servants ) of their Clothes, 
which he -carried to Meliſſa's Grave, 
ving pray'd, burn'd them ro her: This done, 
he ſent Meſſengers to enquire the ſecond time z 
to whom Meliſſa's Ghoſt appeared, and told 
them where the Depoſitum was' laid. 


C H A P. VI, 
of his Childres. 


j=þ had by Meliſs two Sons Oyſcv and | 


»» the younger ingemiQus , the 
elder a fool; he had likewiſe a Daughter 


and ha- | 


knowing him the Son of Periander, entertained 
him , chough © with 'fear : ar length Periander 
proclaimed, That whoſoever received him in- 
to their Houle , or {poke to him, ſhould pay 
what fine to 'Ape/o he ſhould impoſe; from 
that time none durſt venture to entertain him 
or ſpeak to him; nor would he himſelf make 
trial of a thing which he knew to be deſpe- 
rate, but paſled his rime in the common walks. 
Four days after , Periander ſeeing him poor 
and extenuated with faſting, took compaſſion 
of him, and laying afide his anger, drew nigh 
to him, and faid, ** Son, which is better, ro 
* undergo what you now ſuffer, or by obey- 
«ing your Father to enjoy my Wealth and 
* Kingdom ?. you being my Son , and next 
© Heir to the Kingdom of fruitful Corinth, have 
* made choice of the life of a Vagabond, an- 
* grily oppoſing him whom yo ought not to 
* oppoſe; if any unhappineſs befel you in thoſe 
* things whereof you (uſpe&t me, it befel me, 
*and I have fo much the greater ſhare therein, 
*in being the Inſtrument thereof z hear-how 
* much better it is to be envied than to be 
© pitied, and what it is-to be-angry with our 
< Parents or Betters. In thefe words Periander 
reproved his Son 3 who made; him no othet 
anſwer, than ©** That he ought to- pay a fine to 
* che God for ſpeaking to him.  - Periander per- 
caving the evil of his Son to be incurable, re- 
moved him. out of- his fight, and ſending tim 
by Ship to - Corcyra, 'of which he : was alſo Ty- 
rant: having thus diſpoſed of him , he made 
Wat with his Father in-law Proclexs , as the 
chief cauſe of ajlathat happened. } 41.4 
Laertizs mentions an Epiſtle which 'he fent 


his elder Son at the tinie of his Mothers death. | him to this effect : 


was--eighteen -years old , the younger ſeven-. 


teen. Theſe their Grand-father by the Mo- 
thers ſide Proclexs ( Tyrant of -Epidaurus ) (ent 
for over 40 him, ang loved them much, a$\in 
reaſon he ought , .being the Children of his 
own Daughter z when he was to ſend them 
back, he faid to them, Do you know Chil- 
dren who '{lew your Mother ? the elder took 
no heed to that ſpeech, but Lycophron the 
younger was fo troyhled at it, that- when he 
came to Corinth, he neither ſpoke to his Father, 
nor would make him any anſwer, looking up- 
on lym as the murderer of his Mother ; where- 
4 Periander at length became {o* incenſed, that 
he-turned him out of Doors. "He'being | 

Periander queſtioned \the elder. what © diſcourſe 
his Grand-father had\ with him ;*he' related to 
hina how kindly he yſed him, but told nothing 
of that which Preclene had faid torhem at their 
departure, for- he had not takeh any hotice of 
it ; Periander ſaid, it was not but that 
he ſhould ſay ſomething more, and-preſſed 
him more ſtrictly ; ar laſt he calling it'to mind, 
told him this alſo which Periander reſenting, 
and not willing to- uſe his Son more mildly. 
fent to the People-with- whom-he 4ivettin his 
gjection, forbidding: them to recev' hint into 
any 'of their Houſes: Turned "Mt" of that 
whetein he was, he ſought to gonififo" another, 
but was denied ;  Periander having Yhreatned 
thoſe that ſhould-entetcain him, 4nd com- 
manded all to drive him away : expelled thence, 


gone, 


he went'to another of his acquaintance, who , * of their Mothers __ » loſe their Fathers 


Periander to Procleus. 


We comminted unwi{li noly that caime upon your 
Dawzghter , but you , if willingly, you: alienate my 
Sons mind from me, you do unjuſtly; therefore ei- 
ther ſoften bis mind towards me, or I ſhall revenge 
this injury, I have Jatisfied your Daughter by burn- 
ing in her honour the Garments of all the Women 


 Cornnth, - ©; 


} In fine he took Epidaurus and Proclers there- + Herod. ibid. 


in, whom he games alive. 
* In proceſs'gf 


and knowing himſelf to be no- 


ver fit for 


the charge of the Common-wealth,' ſent to Cor- 
'Oy4 to invite ' Lyrophron to the Governmenc 


of the 'Kingdom 3 conceiving [his. eldeſt Son 


"tcapable of rhar office by 're3ſon of his ſtu- 
Hoy: * Lycophron would'nat vouchſafe ſo mucl: 


S to ſpeak to the Mefſenger. ' Periander ( af- 


*#Rionate to him ) ſent the ſecond time his 


Sons Siſter, his own Daughter, hoping he 
would 'be ſooner perſwaded by her the com- 


o 


ingdom ſhould fall into the hands of 0- 
© chets, and our Father's Houſe be diſperſed, 
than go home and: have it your. ſelf? return 
*to your own Honſe, injure your ſelf no lon- 
*perz; obſtinacy is an unhappy inhetitance: 
* cure not one.eyil with another 3 many prefer 
* compliance before juſtice ; many in purſuit 


Kingdom : , 


tinie' Periander grown old, * Herod. 301d. 


" 3 
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PERIANDER. 


Part] 


* Plutarch. de 
maiign, Hetro- 
dot. 


4'Stob. 23.3 


* Kingdom : a Kingdom is a ſlippery thing, | Diomf: afhrm the Gnidians came to Samos with 


© coveted by many; our Father is old and feeble, | a Fleer, drove away Periander's Guard fromthe 


« pive not Your own Goods to others. Thus ſhe 
leaded to him as her Father had inſtructed 
er; he anſwered he would: never come to 

Corinth whilſt his Father lived there : which as 

ſoon as Periander underſtood, he ſent a Mel(- 

ſenger the third time, to let him know, he 
would remove to Corcyra, and to command him 
to come to Corinth to take the Government 
upon him; to this: the Son aſſented. Perian- 
der prepared for Corcyra, his Son for Corinth : 
the People of Cercra informed hereof, that 

Periander might not come into their Country, 
kill'd his Son: in revenge of which fact Per:- 
ender {ent three hundred Boys of the chief of 

the Corcyreans tO Sardis to Ahattes King of Ly- 

&a, there to be gelr : the Corinthians who had 

charge of them, were driven upon Semes, the 

#amians underſtanding. to what end they were 

ſent to Sards, adviſed them to take Sanctuary 
inthe Temple of Diana, and would not ſuffer 
them, as being Suppliants, to be pulled away : ( 

The C.rinthians not permitting any Food to 

given them, the Samiaxs celebrated a Feſtival, 
which is obſerved (ſaith Heroderas ) at this day; 

when night was come, the company of Youths 
and Maids danced whilſt the Children were 


che 
alive 
till the Samians who had 


q 


_ of the Children, were fain to go away 
and leave them; then the Semiars conveighed 
the Children home to Corgya, * Antencr and 


Temple, carried the Children ro Corcya; 
for which reaſon the Corexreons allowed the Gri- 
dians rrany honours and immunities, which they 
gavenot (even) to the Sawiaxs. 


CH AP. VIL 
His Death. 


; ja melancholy (amidſt theſe crofles) * Lin. 
occaſioned. his death, in the laſt year of 

the 48th Olympiad, the eightietch of his age, 

being deſirous none ſhould know where he was 

buried, he thus contriv'd it. He commanded 

two Men to go to a certain place at night, and 

to kill whom they firſt met, and bury: him. 

Afﬀter them he ſent four to kill and bury the 

two; after the four, more: They obeyed his 


| order , the firſt killed him. The Carinthiars 


erected for him an empty Monument with thus 
Inſcription. 


Periander hes withn Cotinthian Grownd, 
For power and wiſdom above all rencwn'd, 
. 
Laertins hath this Epigram upon him : 


At whatſoer/r ſhall happen be not ſad: 
Alike - al that God diſpenceth glad. 
Wiſe Periander did through grief expire, 
Becauſe events not jon d with his deſire. . 
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'SOSIADES 


His Colletion of 


The Precepts of the ſeven Sophiſts. 


Ollew God, Obey the Law, Worſhip the 

| Gods, Reverence thy Parents, Suffer for 

Taftice, Underſtand, what thou learneſt. 

| Know what thou beareſtT, Know thy ſelf.” 
About to marry, chnſe opportunity.  Confider mortal 
things. When thou art a. gueſt, acknowleage it, Re- 
ſpet# Hoſpitality : Command thy ſelf. Relieve thy 
Friends, Govern thy anger. Exerciſe Prudence. 
Honour Providence, Uſe, not Swearing, Love 
Friendſhip. Apply thy ſelf to Diſcipline, Purſue 
Glory, Emulate Wiſdem, Speak well of that which 
#s good, Diſparage none. Praiſe vertue, Do what 
is juſk, Be kind to thy Friends, Revenge upen thy 
Enemies. Prattiſe generoſity. Abſtain from evil, 
Be general, Keep what is thine. Refrain from what 
belongs to others, Speak, words of good omen, Hear 
all things. Gratifiy thy Friend, Nothing too much. 
Husband time, Regard tne future. Hate injury, 
Have reſpett to thy Servants, Inftrutt thy Children, 
Tf thou halt ought, gratifie others, Fear acceit, 


- 


þ 


| 


Speak, well of all, Be a lover of Wiſdom, 7adge 
accoraing to equity. What thou knoweft, do, Ab- 
ſtain from blood ſhed, Wiſh things poſſible. Con- 
verſe with the wiſe, Examin wits, What thou haſt 
receizea, reſtore, Diſftraſt none. "Make uſe of art. 
Defer not what thou intendeſt to give, Eſteem bene- 
fits. Emury none, Guard thy' ſelf. Approve hope. 
Hate  calunmny, Poſſeſs juſtly, Reverence the good, 
Acknowledge thy Judge, Be moderate in Wealock. 
Reſpect Fortune, Fly engagements for any, Con- 
verſe with all, Make nſe of thy like, Regulate 
ſumptuonſneſs, Enjoy what thou poſſeſſeſt, E xer- 
ciſe madeſty, Return benefits, Pray for proſperity. 
Love fortune, Hearing, ſee. Aim at things that 
may be arquired, Hate diſſemtion, Abhor reproach. 
Carb thy Tongue, Repel injury, Determine equal- 
ly. Jake nſe of thy Wealth. . Examine without 
corruption, Blame the preſent, Speak, knowing. Uſe 
no violence, Live pleaſantly, Converſe mildly, 
Go through thy undertakings fearleſs, Be benign to 


all. 
g 


— 


_ 


Sed, 4 


; The Precepts | of the ſe even | Soptiſts. 


Bo 


a, Confide wt is thy Children, Govern thy Tongue, 
Do Bb. ſelf. Be affable, Anſwer ſeaſonabh, 
Labour with equity, Do that whereof thow ſhalt not 
repent, When thowchaſt ſinned, be penitent, Confine thy 


Eye, Connſel profitably. Perfeft quickly. Preſerve 


amity, Be grateful, Obſerve concord, Declare no 
ſecret, Fear what is more powerful. Purſue what is 
profitable. Wais for opportunity, Diſſolve enmities, 
Expett age. Boaſt not of ſtrength. Uſe to ſpeak well, 
Fhy hatred, Poſſeſs wealth juſtly. Forſake net glory. 
Hate malice, Be not weny of learning, Hazard 
thy ſelf prudently. What thow j 


joeſt in, quit not, | 


Aamire Oracles, Love thoſe than maintaineſt, 
Blame not the abſent, Reverence thy elders. Teach 
thoſe. that are younger, . Confide not in Wealth. 
Stand in awe of thy. ſelf, Begin no injury. Crown 
thy * Anceſtors. Die for thy Country. Oppmgne not 
life, Deride wot the dead, Condole with the 
unhappy. Gratifie without damage. Be not trou- 
bled mpon every occaſion, Let thy Childrey be by 4 
Free-woman, Promiſe none. Wrong wot the dead. 
Suffer as mortal, Truft not Fortune, Be in child- 
heod modeſt, in youth temperate, in manhood juſt, in 
old age prudent, Die untroubled, 


_—— 


AUSONII LUDUS 


Septem Saplenrum. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


HE feven wiſemen, (that name 
times paſt applyd _ 
Tothem, nor hath poſterity deny'd) 
Themſelves this day unto your 
view preſent. | 
Why doſt thou bluſh Gown'd Roman? diſ- 
content 
That ſuch Grave Men ſhould on the Stage be 
brought ! 
Is't ſhame tous ? *Twasnone to Athens thought : 
Whoſe Council-Chamber was their Theatre. 
True; here for buſineſs ſeveral places are 
a the Cirque for meetings, Courts to 
take 
Enrolments, Forums in which pleas to make : 
But in old Athens, and all Greece was known 
No other place for buſineſs but this one. 
[ viz, the Theatre 
Which latter Luxury in "ome did raiſe; - 
The Adile heretofore did build for Plays 
- A Scaftold-ſtage, no work of Carved Stone 3 
So Gallizs and Myrens, "tis well known. 
But after, when great Men not ſparing Coſt, 
Thought it the higheſt glory they could boaſt, 
To build for Plays a Scene more eminent, 
The Theatre grew to this vaſt extent ; 
Which Pompey, Balbas, Caſar did enlarge 3 
Vying which ſhould exceed for State and 
charge. 

But to whatend all this > we came not here 
Tote} you'who fir{t built the Theatre, 
Forum, or City Gates, but ruther in 
Grave Sages, who by Gods approv'd have been. 
Such as in pleaſing and inſtructive verſe, 
Their own judicious ſentences rehearſe, 
Known to the Learned, and perhaps to you : 
But it your Mem'ries cannot well renew 
Things ſpoke fo long ſince; the Comedian 


"ll, 
Who better than I knows them, tell you all. 
Enter Comedian. | 


A _ Solen, Fame fings, wrote at Delphis 
Ty cxau7'y, Whole fenſe Know thy ſelf, 18: 
Bur this to Spartan Chilo» molt aſſign. 

Some queſtion Chilon, whether this be thine, 
TeAds egy warps fis, The cleſe 

Of a leng life regard : but moſi ſuppoſe 

That Solon this to Lydia Creſus {pake. 

From Lesbian Pittacas this Motto take, 

Tiyvooxs zaue3y ; that's Know time : But he 

By Kepd) here means opportunity, 

Ot 63591 xgx08 , Bias, did proceed 

From thee ; that is, Moſt Men are il, Take heed 
You not miſtake him ; for by il] Men here 
He means the ignoxant : Thenext you hear 


| 


| Is Periander's Maxim m8 Ty, 
That A T bought's All in All; a Thoughtfull 
an. 
But Lyndian Cleobnlas does proteſt 
"Aexsoy Mirpoy z Mean in all is beſt. 
Thales, ryyva miperr I" amv CIIes, 
Upon a Surety preſent damage lies, 
But this, *for thoſe who gain by it, to tell, 
May 'chancediſpleaſe : Now Solo» comes, fare- 
well. Exit, 


Enter Solon. 


17 Solon in his Greeks dreſs treads the 
Stage, : 
To whom ( as of the ſeven the greateſt Sage ) 
Fame gave the prize of wiſdom from therelt 3 
But fame is not of Cen(lure the ſtrict Telt. 
Nor firſt nor laſt I take my ſelf to be, 
For there's no order in Equality. 
Well did the Delphick Prophet ſport with him 
ay bg which firſt of the Wiſe-men might 
eem, 
Saying 3 if on a Globe their names he writ, 
None firſt or loweſt he ſhould find in it. 
From midſt of that learnd Round come I ; 
that ſo 
What once I ſpake to Creſ#s, All here now 
Might take as ſpoken to themſelves ; cis this: 
Oegy TeAds warps bis, WHICH 15, 
Mark the end of a long life ;, till when forbear 
To fay, theſe wretched, or thoſe happy are: 
For All zi/! then are in a doubtful ſtate, 
The proof of this we'l in few words relate. 
Creſ#s the King or Tyrant ( chooſe you 
which ) 
Of Lyaia, happy thought, and ſtrangely rich; 
who =_ Gods did Gold-wall'd Temples 
uild, 
Invites me oer, I to his ſummons yield. 
His Royal ſummons went to Lyaia, 
Willing his Subjects by our means might find 
Their King improv'd, and better'd in his mind. 
Heasks me whom I thought the happieſt Man ? 
I ſaid Telana, the Athenian, 
Who his liſe nobly for his Country gave ? 
He piſhes at it, will another have. 
I told him then Ag/aws, who the Bounds 
Neer paſt in all his life of his own Grounds. 
Smiling, he ſays, What think you then of Me 
Eſteem d the happieſt in the whole World» We 
Reply'd, his End could only make that known. 
He takes this ill: I willing to be gone, 
Kils _ hand , and ſo leave him : For ſome 
ends, 
Mean time, *gainſt Perſia he a War intends ; 
And all things ready, does in perion go. G 
ow 


How ſpeeds ? he's vanquiſh'd, Prifaner-to his | 


| oe, ; p WES | 

And ready now to yield his lateſt breath, 

( For by the Victorhe was doomed to death ) 

11pon the funera} Pile, rounded with Flames 

And ſmoak , he thus with a loud voice ex- 
claims | . 

O Solon! Solon ! now I plainly ſee 

Thart a true Prophet! Thrice thus naming me 3 

- Mov'd with which words, Cyr#s, .( the Con- 
querour ) : 

Commands the Fire be quencht, which by a 
ſhower . 

Of Rain then falling, happily was laid; 

Thence to the King, by a choice Guard 
convay'd 

And queſtion'd who that S/o# was? and why 

He call'd ſo on his Name ? He, for reply, 

In Order all declares : Pitry at this 

The heart of Cyrzs moves 3 and Creſus is 

Receiv'd to Grace, who in a Princely Port 

Liv'd after, honour'd in the Perſian Court. 

Both Kings approvd, and praisd Me, but 
what I 

Said rhen to one, let each Man here apply 

As ſpoke t himſelf, 'twas for that end I came. 

Farewell: your liking let your hands proclaim. 

[_ Exit, 


Enter Chilon. 


M* _ with fitting, Eyes with ſeeing 
ake, 

Expecting when Solon an end would make. 

How little and how long your Atticks prate ! 

Scarce in three hundred lines one word of 

weight, 

Or a grave ſentence, how he lookt on me 

At going off ? —— Now Spartan Chilon fee ! 

Who with Laconian Brevity commends 

To you the Knowledge of your ſelves, kind Friends ! 

T1021 orzwny Carv d in a Delphos Fane. 

"Tis a hard work, but recompenc'd with Gain. 

Try your own ſtrength 3 examine what 'tis 


you 

Have done already, what you ought to do. 

All Dyties of our life, as Modeſty, 

Honour and Conſtancy included be 

In this, and glory, which we yet deſpiſe. 

Farewell, your claps I not reſpe& nor rum 
Xt. 


Enter Cleobulus. 


Cleobalus, though my Native Seat 
Be a ſmall 1{le, am Author of a great 
And glorious Sentence 3 Mizov ae , 
A mean is beſt : You Sirs that {it upon 
The fourteen middle Benches next unto 
Th' Orcheſtra, beſt may judge if this be true. 
Your Nodd ſhews your aſſent - We thank 
you ; but 
We ſhall proceed in order : Was it not 
One Afer ( who a Man of your own Clime is) 
That faid once in this place, Ut ne quid 
Nimis ? 
And' hither does our Msdr azar aime. 
The Dorick and the Latine mean the ſame. 
In ſpeaking, being ſilent, or in Sleep, 
In good Turns, or in Bad, a mean ſtil) keep, 


Auſx: nds ſeptem Sapientum. 


| 


| 
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In ſtudy, or what ever you intend. 
I've faid, and that I mean, I keep here end. 


[ Ex, 
Enter Thales. 


M Thates, who maintain (as Pixdar ſings) | 
Water to be the beſt and firſt of things. 

To whom by Phoebus Mandate, Fiſhers brought 
A golden Triped, which they fiſhing caught, _ 
By himas Preſent to the wilelt mean. 
Which I refusd,, and untg athers. ſent 
In knowledge my ſuperiors as I thought. 
From one to th' other of the Sages brought, 
By them again return'd, to me it came, 
Who to Apollo conſecrate the ſame. 
For Since to ſeek the wiſeſt, he enjoin'd, 
I Judge no Man but God by that delign'd. 
Now on the Stage ( as thoſe before ) 1 come 
T' aflert the truth of my own Axiom. 
Perhaps by ſome 'tmay be offenſive thonght : 
But not by thoſe by ſad experience taught. 
'Eyſua mips S &m, ſay we, 
Be Surety, and be ſure a loſer be, 
A thouſand Inftances I could produce 
To prove Repentance is the only uſe 
That can be made of it, but that we here 
Examples by their Names to cite, forbear. 
Make your own Application, and conceive 
The Damage, Men by this ſole a& receive. 
Nor this our good intention take a miſs, | 
You that like, Clap, you that diſlike it, Hiſs. 


Enter Bias 


Am Priexean Bias, who once taught 
Oi reign 18491, That moſt Mex are naught. 
I _ had been unſpoke 3 for Truth gains 
ate. 
But by bad Men I mean illiterate, 
And thoſe who barbarouſly all Laws con- 
found, 
Religion, Juſtice ; for within this Round 
I ſee none buf are good : believe all chole 
Whom I proclaim for bad amongſt your Foes : 
Yet there is none ſo partially apply'd 
To favour Vice, but with the good will fide ; 
Whether he truly be ſuch, or would fain 
Of a good Man the Reputation gain: 
The hated name of an i!| Man all ſhun. | 
—_ moſt good Men ) your praiſe, and I ha' 
one. 


Enter Pittacus. 


'M Pittacas, who once this Maxim penn'd, 

Tiyvooe x84e5r, That's, time apprehend. 
But by Time we meant Time in Seaſon, as 
In tempore wvens is your Roman Phraſe. 
And your own Comick Poet Terence, he, - 
Chiet of all things makes opportunity, 
Where Dromo comes unto Antiphila, 
I'th nick of Time 3 conlider what I ſay, 
And mark how great an inconvenience 
Moſt ſuffer through this want of providence. 
But now 'tis morethan time we ſhould b2 gone; 
Farewell, and give your Approbation, [_ Exiz.' 


Enter 


. . * ww - _— # . 


FOOT WI IT 


fier Pride. - 


e ſee Periander move | 
and what he ſaid will 


ht #5 all in «ll, 


Ow on the $ 
He mo 


PF. my, T7 
Since him a Agent we may call, 
Who firſt conſiders what he undergoes 

For we ſhould ſtill forecaſt, as Terence een hows 
The'event of buſineſs, whether 
Er w undertake it : where may fry 


| 


Py FRAY for -Planting, whete to Build; 
—_—_— Ss wes 6s pitch a 


F} 
Nor inconſiderately take in hand 
Or LIT Thing, for that makes 2 


In the free progreb of all new deſigns; 

In which policy enjoyns 

Like conſultation 3 hence we ſee it Clear, þ}. 

—_— it not, by chance, not Counſel 
er 


Bur I retire, whilſt you with better Fate 
Impvoy Fe your Thoughts how to ophold your 


De — 


— # 
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ANACHARSIS 


= H A P. I 
Anacharſis bis Life and Writings, 


Hoſe Nations ( ſauh + _ Herodotus ) 
which border «pon the Euxine Sea, are 
of all moſt illiterate, . the Scythians 
only excepted , we can alledge nothing 

relating to learning of any people within the compaſs 
of that Sea, neither know we any perſon learned but 


+ Lib. 4 46- 


* * Strah. [15.7+ the Scythians Anacharſis "Ap Among ſt theſe, not- 


withſtanding the roughneſs of their education, 
( for they fed upon Mares milk and dwelt in waggons) 
were ſome who far exceeded all in juſtice. 

Such was Anacharſis, F Son of Gnarus, Bro- 
ther of Cadovides King of Scythia z his Mother 
a Grecian, by which means he had the advantage 
of two Languages, but was owner of no other 
Houſe than the cuſtom of that Country allow'd, 
+ Plz, corviv, a Chariot, whence * he compared his dwellin 


+ Latrt, 


{1}. $27. to that of the Sun, carry'd in that manner roun 
the Heavens. 

+ Elan.vr., Þt The Sothians never travel beyond their 

$i. ib. 5 own Confines, but Anacharſis as a perſon en- 


dued with more than ordinary wiſdom extend- 
» H2r4.4. 46. ed his journey further, * being ſent by the 
+ Larrt, King of S:ythia to Greece, F He came to Athens 
| in the firſt year of the 47 Olympiad, Entrates 
being: Archon : and * firſt met with Toxaris 
one of his own Country, by whom, as the 
moſt compendious way to take a ſurvey of. 
Athens and Greece , he was addreſt to Solon : 
how Solos received and entertained him is al- 
ready related in his Life : he inſtructed him 
in the beſt Diſciplines, recommended him to 
the favour of nobleſt perſons, and ſought 
all means of giving him reſpe& and honour : 
Anacharſis admired his wiſdom , continually 
followed him, in a ſhort ſpace learnt: all things 
of him, and was kindly received by every one 
for his ſake ; being ( as Theoxenxs atteſts ) the 
only ſtranger whom they incorporated into 
— their City. / 
gps + Thus was he much honoured by the Gre- 
qenm #3 cians for his Perfection, Wiſdom , Tempe- 
+ Clem. Alex, Tance, wherein he excelled many of their Phi- 
Strom. 5. - loſophers, whereupon they conferred the ate 
TElizn.!ib.2. tribute of wiſe upon him, ſome accompting 
him one of the ſeven : Periander invited him 
with the reſt tro Corinth ; the Feaſt is largely de- 
{cribed by Plutarch : There Anacharſis carry- 
ing with him Chaplets of Flowers, Ivy , 
and Laurel, drunk, as the Scythians uſe, to 


* Ei a ahh, 
$:)th, 


& * Athen. deips. great exceſs, * and required the prize of drink- 


_7 ing to be given him, becauſe he was firſt drunk : 


Ja a race (ſaith he) he wins, who comes firſt at 
the Poſt, in drinking, he who comes firſt to the end de- 
ſerves the reward, 

f Having ſeen much of the 
his knowledge, he returned to Scythia ( as Lucian 
conjectures, not until Solon was dead ) As he 
ſciled along the Helleſpont, he pat in at Cyricum, 
and finding the people celebrating 4 feſtival to the 


{ Herod. 4.75. 


Hither of the Gods, with much ſplendor and my: 

nificence ; he made a vow, if he got ſafe home, to 

{eos in the ſame manner as he had ſeen theſe 

of Cyricum, and to inflitute a Vigil. When 

he came into Scythias he withdrew himſelf private- 

ly to Hylaza, near the Achillean courſe, a place 

abounding with Trees, and performed the Rites of 

the Goddeſs with a Timbrel ( and Cymbal * about + (1,1 116 

kis. Neck,) A Scythian eſpying him, carried word admonit.ad © 

te Saulius the King, who went immediately thither, gn. 

and being an eye-witneſs thereof, ſhot him through 

with an arrow (F to puniſh his effeminacy, and + c;,», 425 

prevent the infection thereof in others ) * And ibis, © * 

now if any enquire concernins Anacharſis, the * Herod. con» 

Scythians deny they knew him, becauſe he travel. #995 

led into Greece , and affeted the cuſtoms of that 

Country, As I am informed by Timnes, Tutor 

of Spargapithes, he was Uncle to Indathyrſus , 

King of Scythia, So» of Gnurus, Sw of. Lycus; 

im of __—_ : oo being of 

this Family, it is manifeſk he was | [lain his + 4. 
Brother, a his Brother was ans OI Scy- : _ = 
thia, and flewhim, is confirmed by Laertivs , r,u4 2p, wa 
though he differ in the name ) for odath ſas Speagagiabes, 
was Son of Saulins, Saulius was he who ſlew Ana- I, 
charſis, and conſequently is the ſame whom £©***- 
Laertins Calls Cadovides, adding, ſome report that ;;,,,,"* 
he ſhot him in hunting ; for being addifted to the r. 
Greek cufoms , and endeavouring to alter the Laws Anacharſis. 
of Scythia 3 wherenpon he dying ,, ſaid, he returned *4ins, or 

oh ont 1 tr pa guarded by his own wiſdom , nyo 
ut was ſlain at home by the enuy of other<, ON Irdathyrſus. 
him Laertius hath this Sen. il eat 


From Travel Anacharſis came at laſt, 

And Scythia in 4 Grecian mould would caſt : 
Whilſt ke was teaching how, by. the ſurprize 
Of a wing'd Arrow carried to the Skies, 


+ There were many Statues erefted in ho- + rn. 
nour of him by the Grecians » upon which Plut. conu7. 
was writ, Tadwns, jave9s eidbie; xogmu ©, He Som. 
was temperate and.skilful in many things z **** 
he freely and ——_ diſcourſed of the manner 
of Diet and Medicine, which the Scythians uſed 
in curing the Sick, From the plain freedom 
he uſed in ſpeech, aroſe a Proverby -The Scy- 
thian phraſe, He writ eighthundred Verſes of 
orders for the Scythians and Greeks , concerning 
frugal living, and martial affairs. There are 
alſo two Epiſtles of his extant. 


Anacharſis t« Crobſus. | 


World, and improved | 


Ing of the Lydians, 1 came into Greece to 
| be informed of their Manners and Studies 7; 

I need not mony, it is enough if I can return into 
Scythia bertered : but I will come to Sardys, be- 


canſe 1 highly eſteem your favenr, 
* Anacharſis 


Y 


56 


MY 


Sg 0 N. Pai 


___— 


—_ ————— 
6: 


* Cir. Taſcul, 
gue ſt. 5. 


(4) Clem Alex. (a) 
Cires this frag- 


* Anachaiſis tr Hanno, Health, 


YT apparel is a Scythian Rug, my ſpooes 
in M the hardneſs of my Feet , my Bed the 
merit, doubr- 


leſs cat of the ©4719 129 ſance Hunger : 1 feed on Milk, Cheeſe, 
ſame Epiſtle, ard Fleſh + you may come-to-me as to one that 5 con- 
*F pot mei- tented + but thoſe gifts which you ſo much efteem, 
Panye, beſtow either on your Citizens, or the immortal 
Yaauive Jan- Gas. - : 
voy, 2422, (b) He is ſaid to have invented Tinder, 
T5. (c: the Anchor, and the Potters Wheel ; but 
Strom. r. this latter is by Strabo evincd clearly to be 
ee? falfe, becayſe mentioned by Homer , who lived 
(c)L491-51%% Jong before him, Avacharſss being in the time 
of Creſ, 


— 


CHAP. IL 
His Apophthegms, 


(4) Larrt, I'S Apophthegms are theſe, (a) He ſaid 
TIL H a Vine bare three Grapes, the fir ft of Pleaſure, 
the ſecond of drunkenneſs, the third of Repentance. 

He wondered , that among ft the Greeks , Artiſts 
contendea, and they who were no Artiſts determined, 

Bring demantled by what means a Man might be 

bronght not to love Wine, he ſaid, by ſetting before 

his eyes the wnſeemly attions of Drunken perſons, 

He wordbred the Greetians who prnifhed injuries 

Ly Law, rewarded the Athletz at publick Exerciſes 

-. for bekting 'one another, Being told a Ship is four 

.-. 1. inbbes thick, fo far from death, ſaid he, are they 
4, > who ſail,” \ He ſitid Oyl was a receipt procuring mad- 
9 neſs,” beeanſethe' Athlete , the More they were 
ancinted therewith , the more fierce they were. againſt 
one - another, How comes it, ſaid he, that they who 

forbid lying, themſelves the openly, when they put off 


their Fares ? He wondered that the Greeks-:» 


the beginning of | a Feaſt drunk” in little Cups, and 
(e) Plitceon- when they were fully in great. (e) Being demandetl by 
ziv, ſept: Sap. Atdalus ) whether there were any Flutes in Scy- 
Strab-1:5; -.' .'qhia, 'he anſwered, not ſo much as Vines ( which 
(9 AnaYte ( f ) Ariſtotle calls a.demonſtration 7, by the 
G) Pls” con- remote cauſe ) ig) Ardalus adding, are there 
247. ſept. Sap. not Gods amongſt the Scythians ? yes, replyed he, 
(h) Laert which underftana all Languages, (h) Being acked 
"what Ship was ſafeſt, he anſwered, that which \s 
in the Haven, He affirm'd the moſt remarkable 


—- 


— 


thing he had ſeen among the Grecians to be this, 
| That they left the Smoak upon the Mountains, and 
carried the Wood into theif Cities, Being demanded 
whether - the number of the dead or of the living were 
greateſt 5 amongſt which, ſaith he , do you acconnt 
thoſe who are at Sea? To an Athenian, who re- 
proached- him fer” being a Scythian, my Country 
(ſaith he) is a diferace to me, but you are 4 
diſgrace to your Country, Being demanded what in 
Man is both good and bad, he anſwered the Tongue, 
He affirm'd it is better to have one friend worth 
much, than many worth nothing. He ſaid the Fo- 
rum was the proper place for Cheating and nnjuſt 
Gain, To a young Man who reproached him at 
a Feaſt ; Yenth, ſaith he, if at theſe years you can- 
not bear Wine, when you grow old, you will net be 
able to bear Water. "i 

(5) When he returned to Scythia, he told the (5) pn, ;& 
King who ſent him , the Greeks were buſied in 46. 
' all kinds of Wiſdom , except the Lacedzxmoni- 
ans, who only knew how to give and receive priu- 
dently. 
k) He ſaid the Greeks mgde no other uſe of (4) plu, 
Mony but to account with it, (I; At a publick, proſett.tinu, 
aſſembly in Athens, he ſaid, he wondred, why in 1" . 
the Greek Convocations, wiſe Men propounded & Plat, wh 
buſineſs and Fools determin'd it, * That Prince * plu, am, 
is happy whois wiſe. That City is beſt, wherein ſept. Sap, 
( all things elſe being equal ' Vertne hath the bet- 
ter. condition , Vice the worſe, 

*(m) To one who, as they were drinking, ſaid , (m) Stobſm, 
beholding his Wife, Anacharſis, you have married 25: 
one who is nothing bandſome : I am ( anſwered he ) 
of that opinion alſo;, but put leſs Water in my Wine, 
that I may make her handſome. | 

Relating the qualities of the Vine to the King Athen.qiin, 


of Scythia , ana ſhowing him ſome ſlips theresf , (ib. 10, 

he addetl ,” and by this time it would have reach- 

e4 into Scythia, if the Greeks did not every 

Year cut off its branches. * At a Feaſt, ſuch * ati, tin 

being ſent for , as might procure mirth, he alone lib. 10. 

ſmiled mit ;, afterwards, an Ape being brought in, - Ft atipe 

he laughed, ſaying, that beaſt is ridiculous by na- + (nt 11, 

ture, Man by art and ſtudy. ſtrom. lib. , 
whilſt he ſlept, he nſed xgm(yew Ti wiv aaij ms * Clem.firony, 

diola” T5 bid RN T6 tua, implying, that a Man 

ought to take great care ts govern both, but that 

it is harder to reftrain our pleaſure than oar Tougue, 

He ſaid that to him aft the Grecians were Scy- 


thians. h 


—— 
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MYS ON. 


Y SON was (according to Her- 

- -mippus ) Son of Stremen, born at 

'Chene, 4 Village either of Oetea, 
| or Lacedemonia, his Father a Ty- 
rant. Anacharſis demanding of the Oracle, if 
any were Wiſer, was anſwered ( as was inthe 
Life of Thales-mentioned of Chilon ) 


Octean Myſon T declare : 
wiſer than thiſe who wiſeſt are 


{ His curioſity encreaſing by this anſwer, he 
went to the Village, and finding him fitting 
a Plough ſhare co the. Plough, ſaid, Wo, Ic 
is not yet time to Plough - But it is (anſ{iwe- 
red he ) to prepare. Others affirm the Oracle 
called him Etea» , about which there is much 
difference : Parmenides ſaith, that Etea is a La- 
cedemonian Village, whereof Myſon was. Soft- 
crates, that he was Oztean by his Father, Che- 
nean by his Mother. Exthyphron, that he was 
a Cretan, Etea a City of Creet, Avaxilaus an 


Arcadian, Hippenax mentions him in theſe 
words, 


| Herad, s, 


| Plut. de 


feft. wirtut, 
| Plit, at, 
} 


Plut, con, 
, Sap, 


) Stob (em, 


hen. qein, 
. 10, 


Ather, din 


, 10, 


om, lib. 4, 


Clem. ſtrom. 


A 
S - 0 © 
- "i. 


5. 
| - ) Attic. the ; 


ak 4] 


&@ (*) Lane, 


34", 
« 


1.) Lt, (4 he often counterfeited Reſurrection from 
(!) Suid, Deach to Life 3 his (/) Soul going our of his 
Body whenſoever he pleaſed, and returning 

again. 
= (m) Larrt, im) He is rep-ted the firſt that luſtrated 
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EPIMENIDES. 


77 


words. A»d Myſo, whom Apollo detared” the 
wiſeſt of all men. Ariſtomenus , he was 
of the ſame humor as. Timon and Apemantss , 
a Manhater. We retired from Zcedewop into 
the Deſert, and was there (urprized all alone ; 
ſmiling, being demanded why he {mited , no 
Man being preſent, he anſwered , for that 
reaſon. Ariftoxenus ſaith, he was of no ac- 


ee. 


—  — 


count ', becauſe not of the City, but of an 
obſcure Vilhgez.,whence ſome alcribe his ſay- 
ings to Piſiratres; but others reckon him one 
of the Seven; Plato! puts him in-the room of 
Perianaer, He (aid, we muſt not ſeek, things from 
words , but words from things 3. things were not 
made for words, but wards for things. He dyed 
97 years old. | 


_ m_—— 


EPIME 


Pimenides is by all acknowledged a 
Cretan ( though contrary to the cu- 
ſtom of that place he wore long 
Hair ; ) but in the Town where he 

was born they _ not. Laertizs following 

the greater part of Writers ſaith it was (a) Cnof- 


(a) Val. Max. 


8. 13+ ſus, Strabo, Pheſtus. There is no lels difference 
2bout the names of his Parents; ſome call his 
Father Pheftins, or Pheſtws, others Doſia- 
des, his Mother Blaſta, others Agaſiarchus; 
Apollonias , Bolus, Laertins, and Suidas , name 

(4) One of his Mother Blaſta, Plurarch (b) Balta, ſuppoſed 

theſe names 

perhaps 15 a Nymph. 

corrupt. Ir is reported, that when he was a Youth, 
being ſent by his Father and Brethren to their 
Field to fetch home a Sheep to the City , 
tird with the heat and travel in ſearch there- 
of, he withdrew himſelf at Noon ( or as 4- 
pollonixs, at night.) from the common way into a 
private Cave, where he flept ( according to 

(c) Apollon. (7c) Theopompus fifty ſeven years, according to 

— py I* (d) Varro, (ce) Plutarch, and (f) Tertullian, 


Law, fikty, (g) Pawſanas forty, in which interval of 
(a) De ling. h_ moſt of his kindred died ; at the end 
a. on ( DETECT awaking, he betook himſelf again to 
01.27 ;/p, the ſearch of [us Sheep, thinking it the ſame, 
( f) De axima, Or the next day to that wherein he lay down, 

and that he had ſlept but a little 3 while not find- 
Grin 10g It he returned to the Field where he {aw 
$114:5feems All things changed, and a ſtranger in poſſefſion 
falſe, as alſo thereof : thence to the City much amazed 
inthe Varican pojng jnto his own Houſe , they queſtion'd 
Appendix of 1,0 he was; at laſt he met with his younger 


ha& the Brother, now grown Old, by whom he was in- 
other 7. formed of all that paſled, and the time of his 


abſence. Platarch ſaith, he waked an 01d Man; 

(b) Plin. 75, (hb), Pliny and Laertins, that he grew old in as 

$5 w9e.6454, many days as he had ſlept years : (5s) ſome 

(0/24777-394. firm he ſlept not , but retired a while , em- 
ploying himſelf in cutting up Roots. 

Many (other ) wonders are reported of 

(*) 4jolon, him (* ) ſome ſay, he received food of the 

Nymphs, which he kept in an Oxes hoot, 

and took thereof a little every day, requiring 

no other ſuſtenance, never being ſeen to eat, 


(-) Strabs. Houſes and Field: [z which he performed by 
Verſe. To this £14 the Aberi.:ns in the forty 


{xth Olympiad , viſited with a Plague , and | 


N I ISS: 
commanded by the Oracle to luſtrate the Ci- 
ty, ſent. Nicias, Son of Niceratus with a Ship 
to Creet, to defire Epimenides to come to them, 
which he did, and there contracted acquain- 
tance with Solon, whom he privately inſtructed, 
ſerting him in the way of making Laws. He 
redyced the divine rites to a lefler charge ; ke 
moderated - the Mournings of the Citizens , 
he added ſome Sacrifices to the ceremonies of 
Funerals, _ away barbarous cuſtoms which 
the Women uſed upon thoſe occaſions : and 
( which was of greateſt concernment ) by Pro- 
pitiations, Procurations, and Offerings, he lu- 
ſtrated and expiated che City, rendring the 
people more obſequious to juſtice and unity, 
(0) and ſtaied the Peſtilence in this man- 
ner: He took Sheep, Black and White, 
and brought them -into the Areopagss ; there 
he let them looſe, to go whither they would, 
giving order to thoſe who followed them , 
that whenſoever any of them lay down, they 
ſhould ſacrifice in that place to the proper 
Deuy, whereby the Plague ceaſed. Hence 
it is, that at this day, ( faith Zaertizs ) are to 
be ſeen in many Arhenian Villages " nameleſs 
Altars, Monuments of that expiation. Some 
affirm he imputed it to the Cy/orian impiety (of 
which already in the Life of Selon ) and afſwaged 
it, by putting to death two young Men, Cra- 
times and Creſibigs, 

(p) Heis ſuppoſed firſt to have built Tem- 
ples3 one he erected in Athens to the Exmeni- 
des, another he intended to confecrate to the 
Nymphs, but a voice from Heaven was heard 
in theſe words, Epimenides, not to the Nymphs, 
bat to Jupiter. 

(4) Beholding the haven Xmmnchia, he ſaid (9) phr. 2it. 
to thoſe who ſtood by, how blind is Man to S-!. 
the future ! The Athenians would tear this Fa- 
ven in pieces with their Teeth, if they foreſaw 
how much 1t will infeſt the City : This he 
foretold many years before it came to pals , 
which was in the ſecond year of the 114 Olym-_ 
piad, when Avrtipater put a Garifon of Mace- 
donians into the Aunychia, 

The Athezizns being afraid of the Perſian 
Navy, he told them, it would not invade them 
for many years, and when it did, the Perſians 
ſhould not effect the leaſt of their hopes, bur 
depart home with greater loſs to themſelves 
than they had given their Adverſaries: which 
was fulfilled in the fights at Afararher and 
Salam. 
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(0) Laere 


( p) Larrt. 
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He foretold the Lacedemoniaxs, ( and Cretans 
alſo ) the' overthrow they ſhould receive by 
the Arcadians; which happened when Emr:- 
crates and Archiaamus Reigned in Lacede- 
7708, 

(a) Larrt. Theſe predictions (for whichthe (a) Grecians 

(6) Plat. eſteemed him 4 (4) divine). bc/oved of the 

(c) Pl. Sel, Gods, (c) and put him in the number of their 

(4) Lart. Sophiltsz the (4) Cretan, (whoſe Prophet he 

(e)Tc.1. js ſtiled by (e) Saint Pax!) ſacrificed to him as a 

God ) were either not known, or not credited 

by 4ritetle, who avers, he uſednor to prophe- 

{y of future things, but only ſuch as were paſt 

and obſcure. 

For his luſtration of the City and other 
things he was much honoured by the Atheri- 
ans who offered him many gifts, would have 
rewarded him with a Talent, and appointed 
a Ship to tranſport - him back to Creet : he 
refuſed their gift and mony, nor would accept 
of any thing _ little branch of ſacred Olive, 
out of the Tower , wherewith ( having pro- 
cured a league berwixt the Crnofians and Athe- 
nians) he returned home; wind ſoon after 
died ( f) 157 years old, or according to ( g | 
others 150 , the Cretans ſay he wanted but one 
(s) Apollon. of 300. Xenophanes afirms he heard him when 
Hiſt. com. 1. he was 154 years of age. !'is body the Lace- 
oY Phlegon. demonians kept by direction of the Oracle. It 

" was taken up many years after , marked al] 
over with Characters, whence aroſe a Proverb, 
concerning abſtrule things,the kin of Epimenides; 

He called himſelf «ac: , others named him 

Cures, 

He was a great * Poet, and writ many things 
in verſe; the ſubjects of his Writings were 
thele. 

tnitzations, Auſtrations, and other obſcure mat- 
ters in verſe, 

The generation ana Theogony of the Curetes aud 
Coribantes, 5000 verſes. 


{ f ) Larrt. 
titing Phlegon, 
Plin. 1. $2, 


* L474, 


\ Thebuilding of Argo, and expedition of ] aſon to 

: Colchos, '65co verles. 

Of Sacrifices, in prole. 

Of. the Cretan Common-wealth, 

Of Minos a»d Radamanthus. 

* Of *Oracles xwd Reſponſes, out of which Saint * D. 1, 


Pasl cites this verſe. »ymin Egj 
ad Titun, 


the place, 


Kpnres am {£0 509, YEXG Hee, 2apipss ape, (* Tit. ug, 


The Cretans are always liers, evil beaſts, ſlow 
bellies, 


There is extant under his name ( faith Za- 
ertizs ) an Epiſtle to Se/o» concerning the or- 
ders of Government given by Aires to the 
Cretans : which Demetrius conceives of later 
date, not written in the Cretan but Athenian 
language; but I have met with another te this 
effect. 


2+ 


Epimenides to Solon. 


E of comfort friend; for if Piſiſtratus were 
Raler of Athenians, in«red to ſervitude and 
void of Diſcipline , bus way perhaps might cont;- 
nue for ever, But now he ſubjetts not baſe people, 
but ſuch as are mindful of Solon's inflruttions , 
who aſhamed of their bondage will not brook his 
1yranny, And though he ſhould ſettle himſelf in 
the Government uumoveable, yet I hope it will not 
devolve to his Chilaren; for it is hard for free pers © 
ſons, brought up under excellent laws, to ſuffer bon« 
dage, As for you, wander not, bat come to Creet 
to me, where you will find no oppreſſive Monarch, If in 
travelling up and down you ſhould light upon ſome 
of his Friends, I fear you may ſuffer ſome miſ- 
chief. | 
() There were two more of this name, one 
a Genealogiſt : the other writ in the Dorick 
dialect concerning Rboaes, 


(4) Larn, 
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PHERE 


Herecydes was of $yrus ( one of the | 
Cyclades near Delus) Son of Badys, or 
as others, Babis; born according to 
: Saidas in the 46 Olympiad 3 he lived 
in the time of Ahattes King of Lydia; contem- 
porary with the ſeven Sophiſts by ſome ac- 
compted one of them. Laertixs faith he was 
(4) Tf 1112fts in the fifty ninth Olympiad, (a) Cicero in the 
- time of Servins Tullus, 
There are who afhrm he heard Pitracre ; 
* others ſay he had no Maſter, but procured and 
ſtudied by himſelf the abſtruſe Books of the 
Phaenicians, 
(5) Many ſtrange things are related of him; 
(c) In Sras being thirſty, he required Water 
of one of his Scholars, which ( (a) being drawn 
out of a Well) he drank, and thereupon decla- 
red there would be an Earthquake within three 
days in that Ifland; which happening as he 
foretoid , gained him much credit : chough 


(5) Laert. 


(c Apollon, 
biſt.comment, 


C4, 5. 
(4) Laert. 


—— 


CYDES 


aſcribed by Cicero not to a divine but natural 
cn RA Jan's Templein 7 
e) Again going to *7«0's Temple in 7anxs,he (+) Apollm. 
beheld a Ship with full ſail entering the Bar- Go Lan 
bour, he ſaid to thoſe that were preſent, it 
would never come into the Haven, whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, a ſtorm aroſe and the Ship ſunk 
in their {1ght. . I: X 
(f) Going by Meſſana to Ohmpia, he advi- vt, 
ſed Perilans, at whole houſe he lay, to remove ar 
thence with all his Family 3 which he obey'd 
not : Meſſana was ſoon after taken, 
| (2) He bad the Lacedemoniays not to eſteem (2) Lant- 
| Gold or Silver. Hercales having ſo commanded 
lim in a Dream : who appeared likewiſe to the 
Kings, -and bad them obey Pherecydes : this 
ſome aſcribe to Pythagoras, 
He held opinions contrary to Thales, but (4) 4cil.1t 
() agreed with him in that of Water, that it is I/ag. in 4 
| principle of all things. He (aid the Gods _ | 
| Table 


k ) Lat, 


(e) Apollas. 
bid, Latits 


( f ) Lat. 


(z ) Lairt- 


hY Achil. Ti 
(2: in Ate 
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ERECTDES 


(5) Cicrr. Tie. 


ws Chiliad. 


(1) Larrt. 


(nm) Ailing. 
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Table wvoegs. 
cality of the Soul, according to ſome. (5) Tae- 
tzes affirms he was Maſter to Thales, but that 
ſuits not with their times : That he inſtructed 
Pythagoras is generally acknowledg(d. | 

The manner of his death is variouſly rela- 
ted. (c) Hermippns faith, in a War betwixt 
the Epheſians and Aagneſians, he deſirous the 
Epheſians might be Victors, demanded of one 
preſent , whence he was, who anſwered of 
Epheſus : draw me then, {aith he, by the leggs 
into the  Mapneſian Territory » U bid your 
Country men, after they have gained the bat- 
tle, bury me. I am Pherecydes, This meſlage 
he delivered; they overcame the AMagneſians 
and finding Pherecydes dead, buried him honou- 
rably : ſome affirm he went to Delphi and 
threw himſelf from the Corycean Mountain 
But the more general opinion is that (4) hedied 
moſt miſerably , his whole body eaten up 
with Lice ( Pliny faith, with Serpents which 
broke ont of his Skin ) whereby when his 
Face became deform'd, he avoided and re- 
faled the ſight of his acquaintance z when 
any one came to viſithim ( as Pythagoras did ) 
and demanded how he did, he putting 
out his finger at the Key hole , conſumed 
by his diſeaſe, ſhowed them the condition of 
his whole body : Saying xe Jae, the skin 
ſhoweth : which words the Philoſophers rake 
in an ill ſenſe : The Deans affirm the God of 
chat place ſent this Diſeaſe to him out of an- 
ger, becauſe he boaſted much of his own wiſ- 
dom to his Diſciples, laying if he ſhould ne- 
ver ſacrifice to any God, he thould lead a life 
no leſs pleaſant than thoſe that offered Heca- 
tombs. P3thagoras buried him 3 his Tomb carried 
this Inſcription. 


(a) He firſt aſſerted the immor- ! 


Of wiſdom I compriſe the utmoſt bound ; 
Who further wenld be ſatisfied, muſt ſound 
Pythagoras, of Greeks the moſt renown'd. 


Some affirm he was the firſt that writin Proſe; 
which others aſcribe to Cadmes, He writ 
Heptamuchos or Thecraſia 3 perhaps the 
ſame with his Theology, ten Books containing 
the Origin and Succeſſion of the Gods ( if 
not miſtaken for the Thacgn of the younger 
Pherecyaes ) an obſcute-dark work, the Allego- 
ries whereof 1fidore cited by Clemens Alexandrinus 
conceives taken from the Prophecy of Cham. 
| Concerning this Book there is extant an E- 
piſtle under the name of Pherecydes, but may 
well be ſuſpected to be ſpurious. 


Pherecydes to Thales: 
W* L L may you die when ever your fatal 


hour arrives; as ſoon as I received your 
Letter 1 fell fick,, was overrun with lice, and had 
a feaver, whereupon 1 gave order to my Servants , 
that as ſoon as I were buried they ſhould carry the 
Book, to you 3, if you with the reſt of the wiſe men 
approve it , publiſh it ;, if you approve it not, pub- 
liſh it net, for me it doth not pleaſe 5, there is no 
certainty in it : whatſoever the Theologiſt ſaith, you 
muſt underſtand otherwiſe ; for I write in Fables, 
Conftraind by my Diſeaſe, I have not admitted of 
any Phyſician or Friend, but mhen they came 
to the door, and atkhed how it was with me, put- 
ting my finger out at the Key-hole, I ſhewed them 
how deſperate ill 1 was, and beſpoke them to come 
on the morrow to the funeral of Pherecydes. 
There was another of this name of the ſame 
Iſland, an Aſtrologer : there are more menti- 
oned by Swidas. | 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Mis Life, 


from Pythageras. was 
Diſciple ro Thales; whence that 
Philoſophy was called Jonick 3 Thales being an 
Joniaf, for he was of Miletus, Pythagoras was 
Diſciple ro Pherecydes 3 that King of Philo- 
ſophy called, from the place where he 
taught , Dalick. Thatles was fucceeded by 4 
vaximander, Anaximander by Avaximents, A- 
naximencs by Anaxagorasr, Anaxagoras by 
Avrceolans, in whom ( as Platarch, Laertins 
others affirm ) it ended, Socrates ( the Scholar 

of Archelax: ) introducing ay. 
(b) Ci, ar2d., Anaximander a Miletian, (5) Conntryman, 
quef.q, Companion and (c) Kinkman of Thates was his 
(c) Sd. Diſciple alſo, and (4) ſueceſſor in the propa- 
(4) Srab. lib. gation of his Do&trinez Son of Praxiades ( cor- 
"4 ruptly called by (e) ſome Praxidamus ) born the 
(0)cln.Aer” third yearoof the 42 Olympiad. (f) He flou- 
(f) Lit, Tiſhed moſt in thetime of Pohcrates Tyrant of 

amos, ' 

(2)Suid. (z) He demonſtrated the compendium of 
Strab.lib.t. Geometry 3 * being next Homer, the firſt Maſter 
of that ſcience; he firſt ſer forth a Geogra- 
phick Table, of which LZaertivs is to be un- 


derftood, who affirms, he deſigned the Greum- | 


ference of the Sea and Land, 
(b) plin.2, 8. , ) In the 5o Olympiad he found out the 
obliquity of the Zodiack, that is ( ſaith Pliny ) 
(3) Lat, he opened the gates of things. (3) He invented 
the Gnemor, and ſer yp the firſt in an open place 
(4)$ui4, At Lacedemon, (k) He found out the Aqui- 
(1) Lure, RoRtial Solftices and Horologiesz (!) He framed 
* Heroſcopet to denote the Tropicks and Aqui- 


————_—_—_—— 


| 
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| noxes3 whence (#) Selmaſes conceives the (gy picice, 


uſe of his dial was only to delineate the T Exircit. 
and AquinoRtial points; that they did not ſerve 

to the hours or twelye parts of 

the day, he proveth, becauſe the y 

«ex in that ſence or the diviſion of the day into 


twelve equal parts, was not, known 2 long 
time after, : 
(n) He adviſed the Lacedzriioniins to. quic (*) Cictr.diri- 


their Ciry and houſes, and to lie armed inthe ** 2941 


open Field, foretelling an Eonthqngts which 
and | threw down the whole Cizy, and tore away 


piece of the Mountain Taggerry, 
- (os) As he ſung, the 

him , whereupon be faid ; iv 
&5 


. 


aſed to deride (9) Lact. 
e muſt leatn to 


hp rn re] Yes, 
' Of his Auditors are remembred Anaximenet 


and Parmeniades. 
Of his writings theſe. 
(p) Tse? evowws, Of Natnre, 


This treatiſe (p) Sud, 


po Laertivs means, who ſaith he digeſted 
is oPinions into Commentaries, which Book 
fell into the hands of Apollodirus the Athe- 


nan, 


Tas meved Gf, 
« ny as 
Tites: wy a4TA&I&y; 


Of the Sphere, with other things: 


HE was according to Apelledorus 64 years 
old the ſecond year of the 58 Olympiad, and 


died ſoon aſter. 


CHAP, 
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A 
l 
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"ANAXIMUNDER 


Part] 


= 


CHAP. IL 


of hi; Opinions. 


a 
..F 


$24, I. That infinity 
thine-. 


JT Hales ( ſaith Cicero (a) who held that all things 


5s the principle of all 


f-) &r:d. 
queft. 4. 
man and Companion Anaximander therete, for he 
aſſerted That infinity is that whereof all things vere 
made; or (.according to (b) Plutarch, Laertins, 
z and (c) ſuftine Marty that ft is the principle 
and Element of things (for theſe two he CON- 
ded, as was oblerv'd of his Maſter Thate: ) 
(d) Lat. (d) but not declared what this infinity is, whether 
Air, Water, Earth, or any other body, for which 

he was condemned by Platarcch, © * _ 
"444 That it 5s ( e) one, infinite in magnitude { not 
5 1. s. number) whence (f). 4rifotle reprehends him 
(j ) Plur. plar, for imagining contrarieties can proceed from 
phil. 1.3- the fame principle. (g) That it is for that 

(2) Lark. reaſon is infinite that it may not fail. 

(h) Cap. 6. (bh) That the parts thereof are changed; the 


(5) De plac. 
 phal. 1.3, 

{c) Paran. 4 
Gr.ec. 


(e) Symplic. in 


(# Cicer. Acad. ;phole 35 immutable. (s) Siwplicins (archi moveable) \ 


qieſt, 4+ 

(+ P:st. plac. 
fhl. 1. 3. 
Fuſt. Mart. 
paren. 


(k) That ont of it call things proceed, \and reſolve 

wroit, : . > 4 ' — —_— 
That there are infiaite worlds generated which 

corrupt into that whereof they. were generated, —- -— 


Sect. 2. Of the Heavens, 


Hf. opinion( according to (/) Cicero ) was, 
that the Gods are native ( having a be- 
gianing ) 745g and ſetting by long intervals, and 
(m) Flac. phil. that there are innumerable Worlds : This (m) Plu- 
3-7- - -- tarch and Stobens apply tothe Heavens and Stars. 
But how 'can we (adds Cicero) underſtand a God 
that is not Eternal, (n) That Heaven conſiffs of 
cold and beat. mixed. | | 

That” the Stars are globous inflances conſiſting of 
Atr futl of Fire, teſpiring Flames at ſome certain 
(0) Stob,.. . . part: (o) movedby the circles and Sphears wherein 

. they inherez, which aſſertion Ariſtotle borrowed 

from hence, 
' tp) That rhe Sun is ſeated higheſt, the Aeoon 
uext, then'the fixetl Stars and Planets, 

That the circle of the Sun is (q) 28. times 
( Theodorer faith 26. ) greater than the Earth, 
having a hotlow circle about it like a Chariat Wheel, 
full of Fire 5, in one part where f there is a Month, 


(1) De nat. 
dear. 1. 


(n) Stob, 


(p) Stob. 


(q) P:ut. plac. 
Phil. 2, 20, 


conſiſt of Water, could not perſwade his Countri- | 


_—_— 


at which the Fire is ſeen as out of the hole of a Flute, 


| which is the Sun (r) equal in bigneſs with the Earth, 0)P ur.y, 


phil. 2. 2, 


(/) That the cauſe of the Sun's Eclipſe is the (Lin 


ping that hole in the midſt, out of mbich the-Fire 
xe s, | 
(rt) That the circle of the Moon is 29; Himes (? » Flat. tes 
greater than the Earth, like '# Chariot Wheel, ha- A. aw. 
ving 4 hollow Orb, in the midſt full of Fire (ke 
the Sun ) and oblique , breathing Fire ont at one 
part as out of a Tunnel, 

(s) Thar the Eclipſe of the Moon happens accor- 

ieg to her conver font, when the Houth out of which 
the Fine iſſneth, is ſtopped. 

(») That the Aeon bath 4 Tight of her own : (w3P lat, 
bat very thin; (x) that ſhe ſhineth in the Light ſhe k 


# 
/ 


(») Plat, 
pbul. 2:25, 
6 


Pitt. 2. 28, 
xr 
borroweth from the Sun, which two aflerti- © oi 
ons are (o far (z) from being inconliſtenc, that (4) 4,,1,,, 
it is the common opinion (4) bothare true. - Perſe en 
rives, upm 
| Sect. 3, Of Meteors, oe wonkef 
| x (4) Se Ergh, 
(5) Hat wind is 4 fluxionof the air, when the Reinhuldyg 
moſt ſubtle and liquid parts thereof are ary wy 
either ftirr'd or reſolved by the Sun. (b) Ph 
(c) That Thwnders, Lightnings, Preſters , and phil. 2, », 
Whirlwind: are cauſed by thewind encloſed in 4 thick, (Q) Fl, fls 
Cloud, which by reaſon ofgits lightneſs breaketh forth {i 3: 3 
vietently 5 the Twpture of the Cloud maketh a crack, * 
and the divnlſien by reaſon of the blackneſs canſeth 
-4- flaſhing light,  (d) Seneca more exprefly, He (4)Nat. qu 
aſcribed all to Wind, Thwunder ( ſaith he ) 5s the © It. 
ſound of a breaking Cloud : why unequal? becauſe 
' the breakings are unequal, Why doth it thunaer 
'in' a tlear day? Becanſe even then the wind breaks 
through the thick and dry Air. Why ſometimes doth 
it thunder and not lighten? ' Becauſe the thitme? 
and weaker - Spirit is able to make a flame but not 4 
ſound, What is lightning > The agitation of the Air 
ſevering it ſelf and ruſhing down, diſcloſng a 
faint Fire. ' What is Thunder ? The motion of 4 
piercing thick Spirit, 
(e) All things are ſo ordered, that ſome influence (:) Sm.na. 
deſcend from the </Ether mpen inferionr things z ſo 44/1-2. 15. 
Fire ſounds, forced upon cold Clonds : When it breaks 
them it ſhines ;, the fewer Flames beget lightnings, 


| the greater , Thunder : a great part, the reſt was 


altered from its natural kind by his exceſſive heat, 

(f) That the firſt creatures were bred in humi-*(f) Plus 
dity, and encloſed within ſharp Thorny Barks , but 0% 
as they grew older they became dryer, 'and at laſt the 


Bark being broken reund aboxt them, they lived ſome 


little time after it, 


) See Ergh, 
etnholdus is 
Veoricas Py. 


e) Sen.nd, 
eſt 2. 19. 


T1) Plut. plu 
UW 


(4) Larrt. 
(b) Simplic. 


queſt, Plin. 2, 


—_: 
(4) $144, 


(1) Laert. 


(f) Lib. 2. 


ANAXIMENES, 


Ts 


q———— 


Waximeaes, was a HMilefian , SOn 
of Emriftratxs, (b) Friend, (c) Dif- 
Ciple and Succeſſour to Anaximan- 
| der. According to Enſebins he 
flouriſh'd in the ſecond _ of the 56. Olym- 
piad S«idas ſaith he liv'd in the 55. Olympiad 
2t the taking of Sardzs , when Cyrzs over- 
threw Creſus. So that the accompt of (e) Apol- 
lodorus, ( who affirms he was born in the 63. 
Olympiad ) is corrupt. He heard alſo, as 
ſome affirm, Parmenides, He uſed the Tonick 
DialeR; plain and incompoſed. Y f) Pliny calls 
him the inventour of Gnomonicks ; but per- 
haps it is a miſtake for Anaximander. Of hisau- 
ditors were Anaxagoras and Diogenes _ tes, 

Theſe two Epiſtles of his are preſerved by 
Laertins. 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


ON 


7 Cit. 440, 


Hales having lived happily even to old age, 
ended his days unfortunately, One night 
going out of his Houſe ( as he uſed ) with his maid 
to contemplate the Stars, gazing and not taking heed 
fo the place, he lighted upon a precipice and fell down, 
This was the fate of the Mileltan Afronomer, But 
let us who were his Auditors, preſerve the memory 
of the perſon, and our Sons and auditors after us, 
Let ns ſtill retain his ſayings, and begin all our diſ- 
courſes with Thales. 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


On# are more adviſed than we,who leaving Sarnos | 


for Crotona Lve there in quiet, the Facides 
prove injurious to others, and the Mileſtans want 
not Tyrants of their own chooſing, The King of Media 
is likewiſe terrible to us, but would not be ſo, ſhould 
we pay him tribute, The Jonians are reſolved to 
War with the Medes for the general liberty, and if 
they tight we have no hope of ſafety. How then can 
Anaximenes perplexed with fear of death and ſlavery 
apply his mind to Celeſtial ſpeculations, But you 
are coveted by the Crotonians, and all Italians; Au- 
ditors come to you as far as from Sicily, 


—_ - 4 


CHAP. IL 
His Opinions, 
Selt. 1, That the Air is the Principle of all things. 


Mren. 1.3. 
hit, 


HE held that the Air is the Principle of the 
Univerſe, of which all things are engenared, 
and into which they reſolve, Onr Souls by which we 
live are Air, (o Spirit and Air cantain in being all 


CHAP.-I. 
His Life; 


| 


% A. ——_ a+ 


—_ — 


the Werld, for Spirit aud Air are two names ſignifying 
one ys ) —_ c 

That (4) the Air is God, begotten, immenſe, ; x... ,, 
infinite, © ever in motion 3 (b) but Fi thoſe mh <a _— 
which ariſe ont of it are finite, Firſt \is begotten, (b) Cic. acad, 
Earth, Water, Fire, then of theſe all things, Thiit 9% 4+ 
che Air isGod = underſtands of the facul- 
ties penetrating through the Elements or Bodies. 


Set. 2, Of the Heavens, 


TY (c) the outwerd ſuperficies of Heaven is (c) Plat. plac, 
Earthly, _— phil. 2.11. 
That the Stars are of a Fiery ſubſtance, - inviſi- 
ble, Earthly Bodies intermixt with them; that they 
are inherent, as nails in Cryſtal. ; 
That (a) they are forced back bythe thickrefting (4) Pl. pac, 
Air, (e) and move not above (or under ) but abont the phil. 2. 23. 


Fa 


(f) That the Swn is flat as a plate; of fiery ſub- (f) Plit.plat 
ance, | phal. 2.19. 


That (g) the Signs of ſummer and winter come (2) Plut. plac; 
not by the Moen, but hy the Sun only, - Phil. 2. 19, 

That (h) the Sun is eclipſed when the Month ont (b) Plat. flac. 
of whichiſſueth his heat is cloſed; | - Ph. 2. 24: 

That the con is likewiſe of a Fiery nature. 


©, IE 
That the Moon is eclipſed when the Meth out Plit place phil, 
of which iſſneth her heat, is cloſed. 2. 25. 
| 


Sect. 3. Of Meteors, 


"EY the Clondsrare made by condenſation of Air, Plut., plac.ph.t; 
rain by condenſation of the Clouds, ont of which 5, 4. 

it is ſqueezed; ſnow of rais tongeal'd in falling, 

and hail of the ſame contrafted by a cold Wind, 

Concerning Thunder, lightning, &c. to the aſ- 5:64; 
ſertion of Anaximander he added the compariſon 
of the Sea, which being broken with Oars ſhineth. 

That the rainbow is made by refleftion of the | 
Sun beams upon 4 thick, Cloud, which, not able to pl:t. de plats 
pierce it, are refrafied upon it, Phil. 3+ 5+ 

That Earthquakes proceed from the rarity and 


dryneſs of the Earth, one being cans d by exceſſive p,,;,,,h. it 
heat, the other by exceſſive cold. Further explain- Plice 3.15: 
ed by. (s) Ariffotle thus 3 He held that the Earth, (5) Meteor. 2, 
as well when it is moiſt as when it is dry , break; 7. Sine. nat; 
eth, and by theſe great pieces thereof which uſe to qeſt. 6. 19, 
fall upon it, is ſhaken: Hence it is that Earth- 
quakes happen either in droughts or great rains: 
by dronghts it is broken, and by preat ſhowers exceſſtve- 
ly moiſtened parts likewiſe in ſander, 

He called the contraftiin and condenſation 
of matter , cold; the laxation and rarity thereof , Plutarch.,dt 
heat; whence a Man breaths out of his month bath 2499. fiig- 
hot and cold 5, his breath compreſl by his lips, ana | 
condens'd is cold; but breathed forth with an optn 


| 


month is hot by reaſon of the rarity, 


ANAX Ay 


Pazxt 1H 


—O— — —_ 
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ANAXAGORAS, 


ammcd < —_—— ——_— 


—@ -—w_—_— 


CHA P: iL 
Anaxogoras's Country, time, end ſtudy of Philoſophy. 


, Naxageras was of GliRoment, Son of 
A Hepeſibulus Of Eubulus, born in the 


4. KL. 7th. Olympigd-;according to, Apolic- 

| ; ders z; in. the frſt. year thereo 5 

nent for hisi.nable birth and wealthy fortunes, 

/ bux; more for his magnanimous contempt of 

(a) Plut. con- them. {n) He. lefe his Lands and Pats 1mony, 

tra wzr. Ly- ( (anth (5) Cicero, ) 20 learn and obtain the divine 

Tor w delight of Philoſop y: and(c) converted him- 

1795-74 (elf trom civilaffairs to the knowledge ofthings. 

(7) Deorator. Swidas affirms he 'left his Grounds to Sheep and 

3- Camels ta he eaten up: 'and therefore Apollonius 

Tyaneus (aid, he read Philaſophy to Beaſts ra- 

(4) Hipp.mai. ther than- to Men. (a). Plata;.derides him for 

quitting his Eſtate 3- Zazrtins reports. he affign'd 

itto his Friends; whereupon. being by them 

accuſed of imprayidence 3 why 7 anſwered 

. - he) ds vo 6g care of it ? To one who re- 

proved him as taking no care of his Country, 

wrong me nat faith he, wy greateſt care '18 my 

Country , pointing to the Heavens. To ano- 

ther asking for- what end he -was born, he 

anſwered, to gontemplate- the Sun, Moon and 

Heavens, (e; In fine, he withdrew himſelf 

to contemplation of natural Philoſophy not 

 __.. regarding civil. affairs. | In this ſtudy Anarime- 

( Cicer, d+ nes was his Maſter (f) from whom he received 

at. or. 1. his learning. 

(e) Lart, © (2 In the twentieth year of his age the firſt 

of the 75s Olympiad, Colliades being Archon 

( whom Laertws corruptly calls Calias ) at the 

time of Xerxes's expedition into Greece he went 

to Athens to ſtudy Philoſophy, where he con- 

tinued thirty years, and was honoured with the 

title of N#s the Mind, as being the firſt that 
added that principle to matter, {0 Amon. 


(e) Laert, 


Where dwells fam'd Anaxagoras, the mind, 
(hb) For he that agent firſt to matter joynd, 
which things confuſed orderly deſign d. 


(hb) Laert. per- 
haps s m dV 
y6o avigs. 


LAMP. IL 
Of his Opinions. 


SeRt. 1, Of the firſt principles, and beginning of 
things, 


HE held that the material principle of all things 
is one and many ( cuoumess parts infinite, 
ſimilar , and contrary, continyons to the torith, (i) 
: ſuſtaining themſelves, nut contain'd by any other. His 
oth 5 F grounds theſe : Firſt , becauſe , according to 
£7 Y* the common rule of natural Philoſophers , of 

Arif. ply. nothing proceeds nothing, it is not poſſible any 


(5) Plat. plac. 
| 


$+ 76 thing can be made of that which is not z or that 
which hath a being can be reſolved into that 


which hathnone. Secondly, becaule contraries 


'' 


are made mutually of each other, therefore they 
were in each other before z for. if it be neceſla- 
ry, that whatſoever is made, be made of that 


Emi- | which is, or is not, but that it ſhould be made 


of that which is not impoſſible , wheraa :all 

agree, that ever diſcourſed upon nature, it fol- 

lows neceſſarily, that they:-be made of things 

that are , and are within theſe very- things , 
though by reaſon of their (mallneſs, not diſc 

nable by us : Hence is it that they ſay, every 

thing is mixt with every thing; becaufe they ſee 

any thing made of an _ but things ſeem 
different, and are called diverſe in reſpect to one 
another, by reaſon that the multitude of infinites 

which are within aboundeth in the miſtion; for 

the whole is neither quite. White nor Black, 

Fleſh nor Bone, but every thing ſeemeth to 

be of the Nature of that whereof it hath mo} 

(4) of ſinaple nouriſhmenr,. as . bread, Water, (4) ei, 
and the like, are bred the hair, veins, arteries, 
Nerves, Bones, and other parts of the Body, 

all things are therefore in-this food, as Nerves, 
Bones, and the like, diſcernable by reafon , 
though not by ſenſe: Of theſe Aromes the 

whole World conliſteth, ({)as Gold of grains; (1) Leer. 
theſe homogeneal parts are the matter of all 
things; his opinion is thus expreſt by (m) LZxcre- (1m) £b. 1. 


HAS, 


Next Anaxagoras we muſt parſue, 

And his Homoiomeria review ; 

A term that's no where mention'd but among 
The Greeks ;, too copious for orr narrow tongue : 
Tet may the ſenſe be in more words arraid; 

The principle of all things, entrails made 

Of ſmalleſt entrails, bone of ſmalleſt bone, 
Blood of ſmall ſanguine dFops reduc'd toone z 
Gold of ſmall gratns,carth of ſmall ſands compatted, 
Small drops to water, ſparks to fire contratted 
The like in every thing ſuppos d, yet he 

Nature aſſerted from all vacunm free 3, 

And held that each corporeal being might 

Be ſubdivided into infimte, 


That '») God is an infinite ſel-moving mind (1,8, 
that this divine (o) infinite Mind, not incloſed fa. rel.1. 4 
in-any Body, (p) is the efficient cauſe of all (9) Cic. me. 
things 3 out of the infinite matter conſiſting Co Arup 
of {imilar parts, every thing being made ac- {4 B 
cording to its ſpecies by the divine mind, who 
when all things were at firſt confuſedly mingled 
together, came and reduced them to order. 


Sect. 2, Of the Heavens, 
þ | the higher parts of the World ave full of 


Frre, the power that 1s there he called gether, 
and that properly, faith Ariforle, for the /body, 
which is continually in quick motion, is con- 

/ ceived 


/ 


CY 


Ariſt, Mit.1:8 


) Plit, 


) Ub. 1, 


) Lafian. 
ſertl.1.% 

) Cic. nat, 
obs _ 
Auguſta 

l, 8.2» , 


"ſt. Met.1þ 


'$ 


_ 
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ANAXAGORAS, 


— 


2 


—— ; ; ne 


ceived ro be divine by nature, for that reaſon 
called xther, none of thoſe that are here below 
being of that kind. 

That © (q) the ambient ther being of a 
© fiery nature by the ſwifneſs of its motion, 
© (natcheth up Stones from the Earth , which 


. *being ſer on Fire, become Stars , (7) all car- 


© ried from Eaſt ro Welt. 

"That(/) © theStarsare impelled by the con. 
© {enſation -of the Air about the Poles, which 
the Sun makes more ſtrong by compreſſing, 

That © the Stars are earthly, and that after 


"rhe firſt ſecretion of the Elemens, the Fire 


« ſeparating it ſelf, drew ſome parts of the Earth 
*toits own nature, and made them like Fire : 
© Whereupon he farther afhrmed 

*(r) The Sunis a burning Plate or Stone, 


- £ (x) many times bigger than Peloponneſe, whole 
*© converſion is made by the repulſe of the 
* © Northern Air, which he, by compreſling , 


© makes more ſtrong. 
(») That © the Moon is a dark Body, en- 
© lightned by the Sun, habitable, having Plains, 


* *Hills and Waters 3 that (x) the inequality 


*in her Face proceeds from a mixture, cold 
*2nd earthly, for there is darkneſs mixt with 
f her fiery nature, whence ſhe is called a Star 


. *of falſe light. (3) Plato ſaith, That the Moon 


was occaſion of diſhonour to him, becauſe he 
aſſumed che original of this opinion of her bor- 
rowing light to himſelf, whereas it was much 
more antient. 

That *(zs} the milky way is the ſhadow of 
*the Earth upon that part of Heayen, when 
* che Sun, being underneath, enlightensnot all - 
© a1 Or as Aviffotle, that the Mil FR the 
© light of ſome Stars, fot the Sun being under 
© the Earth, looks not upon ſome Stars, the 
* light of thoſe on whom he looks is not ſeen, 
© being ſwallowed up in his; the proper light 
© of thoſe which are hindred by the Earth 
© from the Suns illumination, is the Galaxy; 
* Laertizs ſaith, he held the Galaxy to be the 
* refle&tion of the light of the Sun. 


Sect. 3. Of Meteors. 


Hat * Comets are the co-apparition, of 

wandring Stars , whichapproach ſo near 
each other , as that they ſeem to tonch one 
another : Or as LZaertivs © the concourſe of Pla- 
© nets, emitting flames, 

Thar * falling Stars are ſhot down from the 
© xther, as ſparkles, and therefore ſoon ex- 
* tinguithed. 

That * (5) Thunder is the Collifion of 
* Clouds, lightning their mutual attrition : Or 
as Plutarch; © the cold falling.upon the hor, or 
* the #therialupon the aerial, the noife which it 
* makes is Thunder : of the blackneſs of the 
* Clouds is caufed lightning, of the greatneſs 
* of the light Thunderbolts, of the more cor- 
* poreal fire whirle-winds, of the more cloudy 
* Preſters, 

That © lightning diſtits from the zther ; and 
that *from that great heat of Heaven many 
* things fall down, which the Clouds preſetvea 
* long timeencloſed, 

Thar the © Rain-bow' is a refra&tion of the 


a * Suns lightupon athick dark Cloud, oppoſite 


*to him as a looking-glaG; by the ſame reaſon 
( faith he) appeared chiefly in Poxtes, two, or 
more Suns. 
That © Winds proceed from extenuation of £244. 

* the Air, by the Sun. 
_ That © Earthquakes are cauſed by the Air 4if. Meteor. 
or Ather, which being of its own nature 2-7-P1-t- plac. 
* apt to aſcend, when it gets inro the Veins and 73-15: 5*- 
* Caverns of the Earth, tinding difficulty in the ;© _ 
*getting our,. cauſeth rhat thaking 3 for the 
* upper parts of the Earth contra& themſelves 
* by the benefic of Rain, Nature having made 
* the whole Body thereof alike, lax and {pungy, 
c » . . . 

che parts, as 1na Ball, ſuperiour, and inferiour z 

*the ſuperiour, that which is inhabited by us, 
*the inferiour, the other : This wind getting 
* into the inferiour parts, breaks the condenſed 
* Air, with the ſame force as we ſee Clouds 
* broken, when, upon the colliſion of them, 
*and motion of the agitated Air, fire breaks 

* forth : this Air falls upon that which is next, 
* ſeeking to get out, and tears in pieces what- 

* ſoever it meets, until through thoſe narrow 
* paſlages, it either finds a way to Heaven, or 

* forceth one: which Laertizs obſcurely ex- 
_ > a_p the repulſion of the Air upon che 
* Earth. 

That © Snow is not white, but black, nor c;:. 4-44. 
*did it ſeem white to him, becaaſe he knew que. 4. 
= A whereof ic is congealed to be 

ack. 


Set. 4. Of the Earth. 


Hat * the beginning of motion ptoceeding ; .;;. 
'L *from the mind, the heavy he > oY 


* tained the loweſt place, as the Earth ; the 


light the higheſt, as the fire : thoſe berwixt 
© both, the middle, as the Air and Water : 
*thus the Sea fabſiſts upon the ſuperficies of 


| *the Earth, which is flat, the humidity being 


"rapid A the Sun. el 
at © the primitive humidity being diffuſed, p;;, ;14- 141, 
* asa Pool was barned by the motion of the 4 - 52 oh 


| © Sun about it, and the untuous part being ex- 


© haled, the remainder became Salc. 

That * as ſoon as the World was made, and p1;r.p1ae. phil. 
Rog >" 65 ro roduced out of the World, 2. 8. 
*the World enclined of it ſelf towards the 
© South, according to divine Providence 3 
* that fome parts thereof might be habitable, 
* others not habitable, by reaſon of the ex- 
*tremities of heat and cold. 

That © the miſtion of che Elements is by ap- 71:4. p!ac.phit. 
* poſition. I. 17 

That © the inundation of Nibw is cadſed by pj, ,uuc.q1i.. 
© the Snow of eAthiepia, which is diflolyed in 4. 1. 
<Summer, and congealed in Winter. 


Sect. 5. Of living Creatures; 


MHat © Creatures were firſt generated of r 4. 
© humidity, calidity, and earthly mat- 
© ter; afterwards mutually of one another , 
; Males on the righe fide, Females on the 
© lefr; 
That *© the Soul is that which moveth, 
*(a) that ir is aerial, and hath a Body of the ,,1 p,, ,,u 


phil, 4o Is, 


; nature of Air. 


K (6) That 


| 
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(5) Plut. place 
phil. 5. 24» 


(c) Plit. plat, 


phil. 5. 


(41) Plnt.plac. 
phil. 5. 25, 


(e) Plut. de 4- 


more frare 


+ 4ift, 


* } it, Lyſand. 


T *!00r, 1. 7s 


Y Vit. Lyſand, diſproved by N Plutarch, who hath this large 


ANAMX A 


GOR AS. 


Pazxril 


ti 


(b) That © there is a Death of the Soul 
* likewiſe, which is ſeparation from the Body. 

Thatall Animals have active reaſon. 

(c -That ſleep is an action of the Body, 
*5* not of the Soul. 

(d That in the hand of Man conſiſts all 
his Skill. ; 

(e That © the Voice is made by the Wind, 
© hicting againſt firm reliſting Air, returning 
©the counter-blow to our Ears, which 1s 
*the manner whereby alſo the repercufſion 
* of the Air is formed, called Echo. 

That *# the. Gall is the cauſe of acute 
© diſeaſes, which overflowing , is diſperſed 
*into the Lungs, Veins, and Coſts 


— 


CHAP. IIL 
His Prediftions. 


Uidas ſaith, he foretold many things : of 
thoſe, two inſtances only have been hither- 

co preſerved. The firſt thus related by Phy, 
7 he Grecians celebrate Anaxagoras of the Clozo- 
menian, and for foretelling by his learning and Science 
in the ſecond year of the 78. Olympiad, on what day a 
Stone would fall from the Sun, which happen d- in the 
day time ina part of Thrace at the River Agos, which 
Stone is at this day ſbewn about the bigneſs of a Beam, of 
«n aduſt colour, a Comet alſo burning in thoſe nights, 
* Platarch adds, that it was in his time not 

only ſhewn, but reverenced by the Peloponnefs. 
ans. Euſecbizs reckons the fall of this Stone up- 
on the fourth year of the 78. Olympiad,whichis 
two years after Pliny's account of the Prediction. 
Silent Cited by Laertius, (aith, it fell when D- 
mylus was Archon, which if it be to beread 
Dyphilus ( for the other name is not to be found 
near theſe times ) will be the firſt year of the 
84. Olympiad, 'But the Matble at Armndel Houſe 
( graven about the 129. Olympiad, to be 
preferred before any other Chronological ac- 
count) exprelsly names the fall upon the 4* year 
upon the 77. Olympiad, when Theagenides was 
Archon, two years before. Plizy ſaith it was fore- 
told. It was believed to have portended ( as 
1 lntarch teſtifies) the great deſeat given to the 
Athenians by Lyſander at the River Agos 62, years 
after, viz, the fourth year of the 93. Olympiad. 
Of the wonder f Ariſtotle v9. a very 
ſlight account, affirming * it was a Stone ſnatch-. 
*£d up by the Wind, and fell in the day time, 
*2 Comet happening in thoſe nights, which is 


Diſcourſe upon it : *It is ſaid that Anaxageras 
* did Prognoſticate that one of the Bodies in- 
& cluded the Heavens it ſhould be looſed by 
* ſhaking, and fall ro the ground, the Stars are 
© not in place where they were firſt created, they 
*are heavy bodies, of the.Nature of Stone, 
© ſhining by refleCtion of the ther, being drawn 
* up by ſorce, and kept there by the violenceof 
* that circular motion, as at the beginning in 
«the firſt ſeparation of things, cold and heavy 
© they were reſtrained. There is another opinion 
© more probable which ſaith, thoſe which we 
© call falling Stars are not fluxions of the 
* xther extinguiſht inthe Air almoſt as ſoon as 
© lighted, nor inflammations or combuſtions of 


*any part of the Air, which by it ſpreadeth | 


* upwards, but they are celeſtial bodies failing 
* of their retention by the ordinary courſe of 
* Heaven thrown down , not upon the habi- 
* table Earth, but into the Sea, which is the 
* cauſe we do not ſee them 3 yet the afſertion of 
* Anaxagoras is confirmed by Damachnus, who 
* writeth in his Book of Religion, that 75. 
* daies together before this Stone fell, they ſaw 
*a great body of fire in the Air like a Cloud 
* enflamed, which tarried not in one place, 
*burt went and came, uncertainly removing, 
*from the driving whereof iſſued flaſhes of fire 
©char fell in many places like falling Stars ; 
*when this great body of fire fell in that parc 
* of the Earth, the Inhabitants emboldned, 
*came to the place to ſee what it was, and found 
* noappearance of fire but a great ſtone on the 
* ground, nothing, in compariſon of that body 
*of fire. Herein Damachus had need of favo- 
rable hearers: But if what he ſaith be true, he 
*confutech thoſe Arguments who maintain it 
* was a piece of a Rock by the force of a boi- 
*ſtrous Wind torn from the top of a Mountain, 
*and carried in the Air ſo long as this Whirl- 
* wind continued, but ſo ſoon as that was laid, 
* the ſtone fell immediately; unleſs this light- 
"ning body which appeared ſo many days was. 
* fire indeed, which coming to diflolve, and to 
*be put out did beget this violent ſtorm of 
*force to tear off the ſtone, and caſt it down. 

This itis likely * Charimander meant, who in FS. 
his Book of Comets ſaith, Anaxageras obſerved T'**+75 
in the Heavens a great unaccuſtomed light of | 
the greatneſs of a huge Pillar, and that it thined 
for many days. 

The other memorable Predi&tion of Anaxa- _ 
goras was Þ of a Storm, which he ſignified by t $*- 
going to the Olympick Games, when the Wea- 
ther was fair in a ſhaggy Gown, the Rain pou- 
ring down all the Grecian: ( faith liar ) ſaw 
and gloried, that he knew more divinely than 
according to human Nature. 


CHAP. IV. 
Hu Scholars and Auditors, 


Heſe are remembred as his Scholars 
Auditors. : 

(a) Pericles Son of Xaxtippxs being inſtructed 
by Arnaxagoras, couldeafily reduce the exerciſe ()Cirr. 
of his mind from ſecret abſtruſive things to 
publick popular cauſes, (5) Pericles much e- (5) Pl 
ſteemed him, was by him inſtructed in Natural *” on 
Philoſophy; and beſides other virtues, freed 
from ſuperſtitious fears ariſing from ignorance 
of Phyſical Cauſes 3 has there is this in- 
ſtance, the head of a Ram with but one horn 
being brought to Pericles, was by the South- 
ſayers interpreted prodigious : Anaxagoras 0- 
pening it, ſhowed that the brain filled not irs 
natural place, but contracted by degrees in an 0- 
val form toward that part where the horn grew. 
Afterwards Anaxagoras neglected and decrepit 
with age in a a Dc reſentment thereof 
lay down and cover'd his face, reſolving to 
ſtarve himſelf; which Pericles hearing, came 
immediately to him bewailing, not Anaxagoras, 
but himſelf, who ſhould lole —_— a 

oun- 


-—_ .- 


""_ 


PART II. 


ANAXAGORAS. 


Counſellor : Anexxgoa uncovering his face, 
id, They, Pericles, who would uſe a Lamp, 
muſt apply it with Oil. : AW 

drchelexs, Son of ' Hpollodorus, was Diſciple to 
Anaxager, and, as Laertins affirms, called the 
Natural Philoſopher for firſt bringing that kind 
of Learning to Athens z but how that conſiſts 
with his relation to Awiexagorar, who, as he ac- 
knowledgeth, fiudied Natural char thir- 

ty years.1n Athens, Caſaube juſtly queſtions. 
+ris words _ Emripides, * as the writer of his life affirms, 
vecauſe ve- Son of Adreſarchns, born at the firſt time of 
ver publiſh yeyxes's expedition into Greece, the. ſame day 
ed ) theſe: . that the Grecians overthrew the Perſians, was 
dixe3t 5.9 ft a Painter, then an Auditor of Avaxagorac ; 
'4123** bur ſeeing him perſecuted for his opinions, laſt- 


was diſmifſed, but not able to brook the dil 
grace, he kill'd himſelf, . - 


into the Court in poor Garments extenuated 
with ficknefs, an obje& fitter for compaſſion 
chan'Juſtice. And thus much ſaith LZaertins of 
his Trial.  . 's | 

. Said, tharhe was caſt into Priſon by the 4- 
thenians for introducing a new opinion concern- 
ing God, and baniſh'd the Ciry, though Pericles 
undertook to plead his cauſe, and that going 
to Lampſacum he vd himſelf todeath. 

. foſephus, that the Athenians believing the Sun 
to be God, which he affirm'd to be without 
ſenſeand knowledge, he was by the votes of a 
few of them condemned to death. 


(h) Hieronymas ſaith, that Pericles brought him (6b) Lev: 


”s hs ly converted himſelf to Tragick Poeſie. But if wecredit (5) Plrrarch, he was neither 

Hd  $a- * c:crates, Son of Sephroniſcur, was, according | condemned nor accuſed but by Pericles , who 

wii) to Ariftoxenus, an Auditor of Anaxageras till he | fear'd the Ordinance of Diopirhes, which cited 

«j«", * left the City, and thereupon apple himſelf to | thoſe that held prophane or ſublime Opinions. 
AVeSEVE8Y  1,chelans, which Porphyrias 1 above the | ſent our of the City. . (k) Yet elſewhere he (t2 De ſaper- 
ihr vP3Y- 1 -th year of his age, or rather the nineteenth. | confeſſeth he was accuſed. LEY ftit. 

_ pt Demecrizus alſo 1s by ſome affirmed , being | _His departure from {-hens, being th [ty Years 

na Y- younger than An4xagerar forty years,” to have | after his coming thither, falls the third year 


applied himſelf co him; but Zeerrix: affirms he 
could not endure Demecritss, and ſhun'd his con- 
verſation 3 Phavorings likewiſe atteſts, that be- 
cauſe he would not admit him, Democrirxs pro- 
fels'd himſelf his Enemy, and denied his opini- 
ons of the Sun and Moon, but ſaid they were 
ancient, and that he ſtole them, as likewiſe his 
deſcription of the World, and the affertion 
concerning the mind. Bs 
Metrodorus of Lamyſarum is likewiſe men- 
tioned by Laertins as friend to Anaxagoras. 


| — —— 


CHAP. V. 
Of his Trial, Death, Sentences and Writings. 


F his Trial, faith Zaertizs, there are ſeve- 

ral reports. Sotion in his Treatiſe of the 

ſucceſſion of Philoſophers ſaith, he was accu- 

ſed by Cleon of wy aſſerting the Sun to 

be a burning Plate z but being defended by Pe- 

ricles his Scholar, he was ft 
baniſh'd. 

Satyras, that he was cited to the Court by 
Toncydides, who was of the contrary faction of 
Pericles, accuſed not only of impiety, but of 
holding intelligence with the Perſians, and in 
his abſence condemned to death ; when news 
was brought him at the ſame time both of the 


five Talents and 


Cic.Tiſc.queſt, 
3. Plit .deiva 


bib, were two, all that he had, and his own condem- 


*Y,r. iſt. 3. nation of the latter, he ſaid, Nature long ſince | 


death of his Sons, which ( according to «Alian ) | 


of the eighty ſecond Olympiad, the ſixty third _ 
of his age. Thence he went to Lampſacum, 
where he continued the teſt of his age, which 
extended to twenty two more, fo little mind- 
ful of Arhens, or of his , 45 to one, 
who told him thathe was deprived of the 4:he- 
mans; he anſwered, no, but they of me ; and 
(1 to his Friends, who when he fel ſick, asked, (!) Cic. Tit. 
if he would be carried to Clazomone his Coun- 14*Þ 2+ 
try 5 no, faidhe, there is no need, the way to 
the Grave is alike every where. (») Before (=) Pi. in- 
he died, the Magiſtrares of che City asked him, /*# 20it- 
if he would ey on do any thing for hims 
he anſwered , that his only requeſt was, that 
the Boys might have leave to 'p/ yearly on 
that day of the month, whereon I died z which 
cuſtom ( ſaith Laertize ) is continued to. this 
time. Thoſe of Lampſacum buried him mag- 
nificently with this Epitaph : 


Here lies, who through the trueft paths did paſs 
O'th Forld Celeſtial, Anaxagoras. 


lian mentions two Altars erected to him 
one inſcribed to the mind, the other to truth. 
Laertizs concludes his Life with this Epigram : 
Fam'd Anaxagoras the Sun defin'd : 
A burning Plate, for which to die deſign d : 
Sav'd by his Scholar Periclesz but he 
* Abandon d life to ſeek Philoſophy. 


f He is obſerved never to have beer feen ei- + Lure 


F Alian 


condemned both them and me to death; of his 
(d)Sons ((e) with a calm Jook) (f) Tow tell me 
t)Simplic, In nothing new or unexpetted ;, I knew that 1 begat 
ym, them mortal, which ſome aſcribe to Solon, others 
(f)Val.Max. tO Xenophon Demetrius Phalerens {aith, he bu- 
$- 10. ried them with his own hands. 
ts) Lunt. (eg) Hermippns, he was impriſon'd to be put to 
death, but Pericles appearing before the Judges, 
asked if they knew any thing in his life that 
they could accuſe? to which they anſwered no- 
thing; but I, ſaith he, am his Diſciple, then be 


(4) Plut, con- 
ſ ol ad 4 90.08, 


ther to laugh or ſmile. 

* Being demanded if the Mountains of Lamp- * Lant. 
ſacum would in time become Sea; he anſwered, 
yes, if time fail not firſt, 

+ Beholding the Tomb of Manſolnr, he ſaid; + rt. 
2 {umptuous Monument was a ſign the ſub- 
ſtance was turned into Stone. | 

* He firſt athrmed the Poeſie of Homer to + 7 ,»;, 
conſiſt of Virtue and Juſticez to which Aetro- 
dorus added, that the Poet was skilful in Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. 


not tranſported by Calzmnies to kill the Man, 


but believe me and ſet him at liberty; fo he | 


(n) He conceived that there are two leſſons (4) 5:4, 
of death, the time before our birth, and fleep. 
3 Laertine 
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ARCHELAVUS. 


— 


Parnyfi 


—— —_— ————  — 


(0) Phyſ. 1. $. 
Plut. Georg. 
(p) Hip.mai, 


(4) Lib. 2, 


+ Stob, 


* Plut. plate 
phil, 1. 3» 


Laertins and Clemens Alexaxdrinus aſſert ;him 
firſt of the Philoſophers that put forth a Book. 
He writ | | 

Of Natural Philsſophy, out of which Ariftotle 
cites the fragments, All theſe things were together : 
which was the beginning of the. Book: and, 7o 
be ſuch is to be changed, (0) Plato this, the mind is the 
diſpoſer and cauſe of all things.(p | Athenens this,what 
is commonly called the Milk of the Hen, is the White 
of the Egg. (g) Plato cenſures the Book as not 
uling the mind at all, nor aſſigning: any cauſ 

#.ca ; 


of the order of things; bur aerial, ztherial and 

aquatick Natures; and the like incredible things 

for cauſes. | | tgh aL. 
The quadrature of the Circle, which Treatiſe, 


+) Plutarch ſaith, he compoſed during his im- UP: ey 


priſonment. 


( s ) There were three more of the ſame (s) Laer, 


name; the firſt an Orator, follower of crates : 
the ſecond a Statuary, mentioned by Artiginxs : 


| the laſt a Grammarian, Scholar to Z enodorhs. 


| th ————_—. 4 
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RCHELAUS was either an Athe- 
ian, or a Milefan; his Father A- 
| polledors, Or according to ſome, My- 
lon; he was Scholar to Anaxagoras 
Maſter to Secrates, He firſt transferr'd Natural 
Philoſophy out of 7onia to Athens ( but: how 
that can be, when Anaxagoras his Maſter taught 
there thirty years , Caſawbon juſtly queſtions ) 
and therefore was called the Natural Philoſopher : 
in him Natural Donny ended, Secrates his 
Scholar introducing morality ; but he ſeemeth 
alſo to have touched Moral Philoſophy, . for 
he treated of Laws, of things honeſt =y juſt ; 
from whom Socrates receiving his Learning, be- 
cauſe he increaſed it, is therefore thought to 
have invented itz whereas as Gaſſendss ob- 
ſerves, Moral Philoſophy was far more anci- 
ent, that being the principle ground of the. At- 
tribute of iſe conferred upon the Seven, whoſe 
learning lay qgtefly that way : but Socrares is 
called the Author thereof, becauſe he firſt re- 
duced ig to a Science. Archelaxs aflerted, 

That Yhe principles of all things are twofold, one 
zncorporeal, 'f the Mind, ( not maker of the World ) 
the corporeal , infinite in number , and diſſimilar 
* which is che Air, and its r.refſattion and conden- 
ſation, whereof one is Fire, the other Water, 

That the Univerſe is infinite, 


ARCHELAUS 


That zhe - cauſes of Generation are two; beat and 
cold, --- | it). 

That the Stars are burning Iron Plates. 

That: the Sun is the greateſt of Stars, 

That the Sea is as by percolation of the hollow 
parts of the Earth, 

That living Creatures are generated of Slime or 
warm Earth, emitting a milky kind of ' Slime like the 
Chiles that this humid matter being diſſolved by the 
Fire, that of it\ which ſettles into a fiery ſubſtance 1s 
Earth, that which evaporates is Air, 


That.the Winds getting /ihto the hollow places of 51,N:t qui 


the Earth, filling all the ſpaces, the Air condenſed as 6. 12. 


much as poſſible, the Wind that comes next preſſeth 
the firſt, forcing and diſturbing it by frequent impul- 
frons. This Wind ſechinga room through the narrow 


places, endeavonreth to break Priſon, whereby it hap- 


pens the Wind ſtragling for paſſage, that the Earth is 
moved, 

Of the definition of the Yoice ,- by Platarch 
attributed to Anaxagoras, Laertins makes Ar 
chelaus the Author, deſcribing it a perc»ſſigh of 
the Air. | 

That what is juſt, or diſhoneſt is defined by Law, 
not by Nature. 


f Theſe five, Thales, Anaximander, Anaximener, + pj, 1; 


Anaxageras, Archelaxs, by continual deſcent ſuc- 
ceeding one another, compleat the /onick Sect. - 
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CHAP. I. 
Socrates, his Country, Parents, and time of Birth. 


OCRATES was by Country an Athenian, | Tribe. This was one of thoſe ſmall Villages 

Lart, born at Alopece, a Town, according to S#i- | ſcattered through Attica, before Theſexz reduc'd 
das and Phaworinus, belonging to the Anticchian } the People into the Walls of a City, _ 

notwith- 
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ATES. 


- notwithſtanding his Decree, were not deſerted, 


(a) Liirt, 
Pl. Theet. 
Aliib. 

(6) Livan. 
(b) Laert. 

? ET 6, 
Val. Max. 
Warmoravins, 
(4 Tbeet:t. 
(e Deipno/. 5. 
* Liban. Aol, 


. (f) Apolag. 


(2) Laert, 


_ +1i4b. nt. 


* Atchont. 2.9, 


+ Dialog. de 
(cript. Sort, 


(b) Laert. 


Dy continued and preſerveq by their Inha- 
itants, | 
His Parents were very mean 3 (a) Sophroniſcus 


(an b) Athenian) his Father, (c) a Statuary, or 


Carver of Images in Stone ; Phenareta, his Mo- 
ther, a Midwife, a Woman of a bold, generous 
and quick fpirit, as is unplied by the cer 
(4) Plzto gives her (though wreſted by (e) 4- 
thenzns ) of Which profeſiions of his Parents, he 
is *obſerved toHhave been ſo far from being a- 
_ that he often took occaſion to mention 
Apollodorns , Laertins and Suidas affirm he 
was born in the fourth year of the ſeventy ſe- 
venth Olympiad , which may likewiſe be col- 
lected from the Marble at Arandel-Houſe, which 
faith he died when Laches was Archon , and 
reckons ſeventy years of his life, which was 
compleat , becauſe f ) Plato ſays miv ichun- 
x-r7 ; and from (g) Demetrius Phalereus ( who 
was himſelF-Archon the fourth year of the 
hundred andffeventeenth Olympiad ) who faith, 
he died the firſt year of the ninety fifth Olympiad, 
when he had lived ſeventy years, the ſeven- 
tieth year inclufively upwards, is the fourth of 
the ſeventy ſeventh Olympiad, when Apſephior, 
( or, as ſome call him, Aphepſien) was Archon, 
of whoſe name, in F Diedorss Siculx#s, no more 
iS leſt than * ge»&, which ſhould be aL+giur&, 
but hath been noiſy alrer'd into paidvr©, 
which if + Mezrfins had obſerved , he had not 
correted Laertins without cauſe, nor he and 
Allatias follow'd the miſtake of Scaliger (whom 
they term Anemymus) in placing Aphepſion in the 
fourth year of the ſeventy fourth Olympiad. 
The day of Secrates birth, was (b) according 
to Apolloderns, the fixth of the month Tharge- 
lion, memorable (faith Laertizs) for the birth 


| of Diana, —_— to the traditions of the De- 


(i) Var. hiſt.2. 


* Porpbyy. vit. 
Plit. 
(iSympoſ.8.1. 


lians; upon which day the Athenians did yearly 
luſtrate their Ciry. Many other good fortunes 
happening to the Athenians upon this day are 
recorded by (5) lian. The day following, 
viz, the ſeventh of this month was the birth- 
day of Plate, both which were kept with much 
ſolemnity by the Greek Philoſophers ( * even to 
the time of Pletines ) as is affirmed by : i) Plu- 
tarch, who thereupon obſerves it as the effect 
rather of Providence , than of chance , that 
their birth-days ſhould be ſo near, and that of 
the. Maſter precede the Scholars. 

To accommodate this time with our account, 


| is neither ealie nor certain, -yet in reſpect it 


 Argumenss pretend beyo 


may give ſome ſatisfaction by way of conje- 
cure , we "ſhall, found ic upon theſe Hypo- 
theſes, taking that order of months which Pe- 
tavins gives. © 

't;, That after the Olympiads, the beginning 
of the Grecian year was always on the firlt of 
Hecatombeon, and Olympick Games on the fif- 
reenth, 

2. That the Neomenia of Hecatombeor, did 
( at leaſt inthe times wherein we enquire ) ne- 
ver precede the Solſtice, being then about the 
Calends, or pridie Calendarwm 7alii, they fuppo- 
ſing them in oftavis ſignorum, 1t did not precede 
the ninth of Jl, Thispafsatem, though i be 
doubly queſtion'd by Peravize, yet none of |is 
nd Mews; Une: 


3. That upon that ſuppoſition, if Scaliger 
hath rightly order'd the Neamemi in his Olym- 
pick Peripd (againſt which- Petevjzs brings no 
one ſufficient A, t) and conſequently the 
reſt, the Qlympick Period doth certainly exhi- 
bit the Neomenia of Hecatombzon, It is true 
that Peraviss diſputes the Period of ſeventy fix 

ears, as having never been uſed till Calippns 
lis time, but wetake it here only proleptical- 
ly, as the ?alian year, to which we would ac- 
commodarte it. oO, 

4. That this being after So/#r's time, the Ci- 


-| vil year was Lunary ( and conſiſted of months, 


which were alternately of twenty nine, and 
thirty days, ) at Athens, though divers places of 
Greece, peculy the more remote from thence, 
did nor. for a long time after part with their 
tricenar ths. P_ 

Theſe things ſuppoſed the ſixth of Thargelion, 
(will, according to the 7=iian account, taken - 
proleptically ) fall upon Tzeſday the twentieth 
of May: according to the Gregorian , upon 
Tweſday the thirtieth of ay, in the year of 
the 7alian Period 4247, before the Incarnation 
467 years the fourth year of the ſeventy ſe- 
ow Olympiad, at vyhich time Socrates was 

rn. | 


CHAP. IL 
Hu firſt Edxcation. 


* TIL=tarch ſaith, that as ſoon as he was born, * pe G:1.8, 


Sephreniſeus his Father conſulting the O- 
racle, was by it advisd to ſuffer his Son to do 
what he pleasd, never compelling him to do 
what he diſliked, nor diverting him from that 
whereto he was enclined; to give thanks for 
him by Sacrifice to fmpiter Agerens and the 
Muſes; to be no further follicicous for him, he 
had one guide of his life within him, better than 
five hundred Maſters. 

| But his Father notobſervant of. the Oracle's 
dire&ion., apply'd him ro his own Trade of 
carving Statues, contrary to his inclination, 


whereupon + ſome have argu'd him of diſobe- + 4,;p,rw 
dience þ noting that oftentimes , when his apad Thor 


d him work, he refuſed, and wear a- 9: Ok aff 
CHY, (10412: 


Father 
way following his own will, 
His Father dying, left him ( according to 


* Libanins ) fourſcore Minx, which being en- * 4po!. Set. 


truſted with a Friend for improvement, the 
miſcarried. This loſs (though it were of all 
his ſtock, and he thereby reduc'd to incredible 
poverty ) Socrates paſt over with ſilence, buc 


'was thereupon neceſſitated to continue his 
Trade for ordinary ſubſiſtence. + This Sidas + Lin. 


intimates when he ſaith he was firſt a Statua- 


ry. * Daris, od Panſanias, and the Scholiaſt of * Lib. g. 
rm three Statues of the Graces 


Ariſtophanes a 
cloathed, ( for ſo they were moſt anciently 
made, not naked ) ſer up before the entrance 
into the Tower at Athens, were his work. Pas- 
{avas-\mplieth as much of a Statue of Mercury 


in the ſame place; which f Pliny ſeems not to + 26 
7 ey 36: $- 
+ have underſtood; who ſaith, they were made 


by 2 certain Perſon named Soares, but nor the 
Painter: Hence Timon, 


From 


Parr I 


De Gen.Sw, 


Ariſtoxiw 

xd Theodent, 
Gree, afttk 

Y, 010.12. 


Apol, Sit, 


— 
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+ Lartt, 


* [atrt. 
Ut. Crit. 


+ Elia". var. 


From theſe the fluent Statuary came 
Horonr d through Greece,who did againſt the name 
Of Orater abuſively declaim. 


But being naturally averſe from this profel- 
ſion, he only follow'd it when neceſſity enforc'd 
him: Ariftoxenus faith, he wrought for Mony, 
and laid up what he got till it came to a little 
ſtock, which being ſpent, he berook himſelf a- 
gain to the ſame courſe. 

Theſe intermiſſions of his Trade were be- 
ſtow'd upon Philoſophy z whereunto he was 
naturally addicted, which being obſerved by 
Crito a rich Philoſopher of Arhens, F he took 
him from his Shop, being much in love with 
his candor and ingenuity, and inſtructed, or ra- 
ther gave him the means to be inſtructed by 0- 
thers ; taking * ſo much care of him, that he 
never ſuffer'd him to want neceſlaries. And 
though his poverty were at firſt ſo great as to 
be brought by + ſome into a Proverb, yer he 


hſt. 2. Plt.de became at laſt, as * Demetrius affirms, Maſter 


ail, unrtut, 

* Plutarch, 
comparat. cit. 
Ariſtid, & Ca- 
ton. 


7 Apolog. 


FCic.Ti|c, 
queſt, 5. 
* Latre, 


F Plut. 


7 Plat. Men, 


of. a Houſe, and fourſcore Minz, which Crito 
put out to intereſt: But his mixd ( ſaith f Liba- 
nins ) was raiſed far above his fortune, and more 
to the advantage of his Country; not aiming at 
wealth, or the acquiſitios thereof by ſordid Arts, he 
conſidered that of all things which Man can call hi, 
the Soul is the chief, That he only is truly happy, 
who purifies that from vice ; That the only means con- 
aucing thereto, is Wiſaom, in purſuit whereof he 
negletteth all other ways of profit and pleaſure. 


——— 


CHAP. IIL 
His Maſter. 


HE firſt Maſter of Socrates was * Anaxa 

eras , whereby , amongſt other circum- 
tances, it 1s demonſtrable, 'that the account of 
Laerti,is is Corrupt, /naxagoras not dying in the 
ſeventy eighth, but eighty eighth Olympiad. 

Ariſtoneus ſaith, that as ſoon as 4inaxageras 
left the City, he applied himſelf to Þ Archelaxs, 
which, according to Porphyrius, was in the ſe- 
venteenth year of his age. * Of him he was 
much belov'd, and travell'd with him to Same, 
to P3tho, and to the Iſthmus. 

He was Scholar likewiſe to Damon, whom 
Plato calls a moſt pleaſing teacher of Muſick, 
and all other things that he would teach him- 
ſelf, to young Men. Damon was Scholar to A- 
gathocles, Maſter to Pericles, Clinias and others; 
intimate with Prodicus. He was baniſh'd by the 
unjuſt f Oſtraciſm of the Athenians for his excel- 
lence in Muſick. 

He heard alſo ( * as he acknowledgeth ) Prodi- 
cas the Sophiſt a Cian, whom Exſebias ranks in 
the eighty {ixth Olympiad, contemporary with 
Gorgias, Hippias, and Hippocrates the Phyſician. 

To theſe add Diotyma and Aſpaſia, Women 
excellently learned, the firſt ſuppos'd to have 
been inſ{pir'd with a prophetical ſpirit. By her 
he affirmeth that he was inſtructed concerning 


love, by corporeal beauty to find out that of 


. the Soul; of the Angelical mind, of God. 


See Plato's Phedrus, and that long diſcourſe in 
his Sympoſium upon this ſubje&, which Socra- 
tes confeſleth to be owing to her. 


Aſpaſia was a famous Milefian Woman, not 
only excellent her ſelf in Rhetorick;burt brought 
many Scholars to great perfe&ion init, of whom 
were Pericles the Athenian, and ( f as himſelf + ?1ut. Monex, 
acknowledgethy) Socrates, 
*Of Exenus he learn'd Poetry, of Ichomachas, * Maxim. Thr, 
Husbandry, of + Theodorns, Geometry. T Plat. Thee- 
* Ariſtagoras a Melian, is named likewiſe as oP TY 2 
his Maſter. ftoph. in Nub. 
Laſt in his Catalogue is Connes, F nobiliimns + Epiſt. 9.22 
fidicen, as Cicero terms him, which art Socrates 
— Poe in his * = age, # = _ _y * Rk, 
oys derided Comms, and called him, The old {*7*- 
Mans Maſter. a: hp 


CH AF I, 
Of his School, and manner of Teaching, 


Th AT Socrates had a proper School, may 

TL be argud from f Ariftophanes, who de- + N:4; 
rides ſome particulars in it, lon calls it his Phron- 
tiſterium, 

* Plats and f Phedrus mention as places fre- * Phedr. 
quented by him and his Auditors, the Academy, £ E pijt. Socraa 
Lyceum, and a pleaſant Meadow without the City © 
on the fide of the River Iliſlus, where grew @ very 
fair Plain tree, Thence according to the fable, Bo- 
reas ſnatch'd away Orithia , ro whom three furlongs 
from thence there was a Temple, and another to Diana. 

* Xenophon affirms, he was continually abroad, * wMynux. ts 
that in the morning he viſited the places of publick, 
walking and exerciſe ; when it was full, the Forum 3 
and the reſt of the day he ſonght out the moſt popmlous 
meetings, where he diſputed openly for every one to 
hear that would, 

He aid only teach, {ach f Piutarch, when the + Utrm ſn, 
Benches were prepar d, and himſelf in the Chair, or 8. «tp. 
in ſet hours of reading and diſcourſe, or appointments 
of walking with his Friends, but even when he played; 
when he eat or drank , when he was in the Camp or 
Market 1, finally, when he was in Priſon; thus he 
made every place a School of Vertne, 

His manner of Teaching was anſ{werable to 
his Opinion, that the Soul pre-exiſtent to the 
Body, in her firſt ſeparate condition, endowed 
with perfe& knowledge, by immerſion into 
matter, became ſtupified, and in a manner loſt, 
until awakened by diſcourſe from ſenſible ob- 
jects z whereby by degrees ſhe recovers her 
firſt knowledge; for this reaſon he taught on- 

y by Troy and Indy&ien: the firſt * Puintilian * [ib.g. (4.2 
efines 4» abſolute diſſimulation of the Will more ap= 

parent than confeſt ; ſo as in that, the words are dif- 

ferent from the words, in this, the ſenſe from the 

ſpeech, whilſt the whole: confirmation of the cauſe, 

even the whole life ſeems to carry an Irony, ſuch 

was the life of Socrates, who was for that reaſon 

called upay; that is, one that perſonates an unlearned 

Man, and is an admirer of others as Wiſe. Þ In + Deorat. 2, 

this Irony ( faith Cicero) and difſimulation he far ex- 

ceeded all Men in pleaſantneſs and urbanity; it is 4 

very elegant, ſweet and facete hind of ſpeech ;, acute 

with gravity, accommodated with Rhetorick, words, 

and pleaſant ſpeeches; * he aetrated from himſelf in * Cicrr. Acad, 

diſpmte, and attributed more to thoſe he meant to con- 4'®[+4- 

fute, ſo that when he ſaid, or thought anather thing, 

he freely uſed that diſſimnlation which the Greeks cal 


| Irony s which Annius aſe ſaith, was in Aﬀricanus. 
Tndatftion 
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; (6)Plat.Lath, & 


(z )Plat. Apol. ſelf, and 
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Indattion is by (a) Cicero defined a manner of 


Diſcomſe , which gains the afſem of him with 


whom it is held, to things nit doubtful, by which 
aſſents it canſeth that he yield to 4 aonbtful thing, 
by reaſon of the likeneſs it hath to thoſe things 
wherennto he afſented: this kind of ſpeech SOcra- 
tes moſ# wſed, becauſe he wonld not himſelf uſe any 
argument of perſwaſion, but rather choſe to work, 
ſomething out of that mhich he granted him with 
! whom he diſputed, which he, by reaſon of that which 
he already yielded unto, muſt neceſſarily approve 3 
which he gives a large example in Plato's 
Meno. Thus, whoſoever diſputed with him of what 
ſubjef ſoever, ( (c his end being only to pro- 
- mote vertue ) was at laſt brought round about to 
give an account of his life paſt and preſent, where- 
into being once entred, he never gave him over till 
he had ſufficiently examined thoſe things; and never 
let them go ( (d) Proteus bke ) til they came at 
laſt to themſelves, 

For this reaſon (e) he uſed ro ſay,his skill had 
ſome affinity with that of his Mother, he being 
likea Midwife, though barrea ( as he modeſtly 


affirms) in himſelf, endeavoured with a par- | 


ticular gift in aſſiſting others, to bring forth 
what they had withia themſelves 3 ( f) and 
this was one reaſon why he refuſed to take 
affirming that he knew nothing him- 
that ( g ) he was never Maſter to 


y. 
Theſe diſputes of Socrares were committed 


(5) Lert.zit. fd writing by his Scholars, wherein (6) Xenophon 


gaveexample to the reſt, in doing it firſt, as alſo 
with moſt pun&ualneſs, as Plato with moſt 
liberty, intermixing ſo much of his own, as 
it is not eaſe to diſtinguiſh the Maſter from the 


() Laert, vit. Scholar z (5) whence Socrates hearing him recite 


his Lyſs, ſaid , how many things doth this 


(k) Epiſt. a4 young Man feign of me? And (4 ) Xeno- 


phon deming Socrates ever di/pmted of Heaven , 
or of natural cauſes, or the other diſciplines which 
the Greeks call wawnam, ſaith, they, who aſcribe 
ſuch difſertation} to him, te falſely, wherein ( as 
(1) A. Gellius obſerves he intends Plato, in whoſe 
books Socrates diſconrſeth of Natural Philoſophy , 
Muſick, and Geometry, 


yo 


*2 .2.% ME 
of his Philoſophy. 


Poon ( who was fo abuſive, as (4) Ni- 
6. cephorns obſerves, that he traduced Sorrates 
with no leſs bitterneſs, than as if he endeavoured 
ro outdo his accuſers, Amms and Melirus ) af- 


(6) Theedoret, firms 3 (6) He was ingenions in nothing, unlearned 


in all, ſcarce able to write, which when upon any 
occaſion he did , it was to derifion, and that he 
conld read no better thin a ſtammering School- 
boy : To which we ſhall oppoſe theſe Autho- 
rities : _—_ who atteſts he was excellent in 
all kinds of learning, inſtanceth in Arichme- 
rick, Geometry, and Aſtrology 3 Plate, in Na- 
tural Philoſophy 3 1domenesr, in Rhetorick 3 La- 
ertins, in Medicine : In a word, Cicero averrs, 
that by the teſtimony of learned men, and the judg- 
ment of all Greece, as well in wiſdom, acnteneſs , 
politeneſs, and ſubtilty, as in eloquence, variety, and 


| copiouſneſs, to whatſoever part he gave himſelf, he was 


withont _ on Prince of all, 

Having ſearched into all kinds of Science , 
he obſerved theſe inconveniences and imper- 
fections : (c) Firſt , That it was improper to (c) xs, 
leave thoſe* affairs which concern mankind , 1+ 24g. 11, 
co enquire into things without us. Secondly, 
Thar theſe things are above the reach of Man, 
whence are occaſioned all diſputes and oppoli- 
tions, ſome acknowledging no God , others 
worſhipping Stocks and Stones ; ſome aſler- 
ting one ſimple Being, others infinite ſome 
that all things are moved, others, that all thmgs 
are immovable. And Thirdly, that theſe 
things , if- attained , could not be praiſed , 
for he who contemplating divine myſteries , 
enquires by what neceſſity things were made , 
cannot himſelf make any thing, or. upon oc 
caſton produce Winds, Water-, Seaſons, . or 
the like. 

Thus eſteeming ſpeculative knowledge as 
far only as it conducech to practice, he cut 
off in all Sciences what he conceived of leaſt uſe : 

a) In Arithmetich, he approved only as-much as (4) Xmyi, 
was neceſlary ( (e) Plato inſtanceth in Merchan- 7" 4 
diſe and Tacticks ) but to proceed to uſeleſs (e) De te, 
operations he diſallowed. In Geometry he allowed 
that part which teacheth -meaſuring , as no 
leſs eaſe than uſeful ; but to proceed to infinite 
propoſitions and demonſtrations he diſallowed, 
as wholly ——_— In Aſtrology he approv- 
ed the knowledge of the Stars, and obſervation 
of the Night, Months, and Seaſons, as being 
eafily learned, and very beneficial in Naviga- 
tion, and to thoſe who hunt by night; but 
to examine the difference of Spheres, diſtance 
of Stars from the Earth, and their Circles, he 
lraced _—_—_ _ * 4 

) Finally, Aoring little advant & 
culation brought to the life and ———_— = (1338 
kind, he reduced her to attion. He firſt, (aith (g) Ci ( g) 4cad, 
cero, called Philoſophy away from things invelued queſt. 1+ 
by nature in ſecrecy, wherein, untill is time, all 
Philoſophers had been employed, and brought her to 
common life, to enquire of vertnes, and vices, good 
and evil, 

Man who was the ſole ſubje& of his Philo- 
ſophy, having a twofold relation of divine ſpe- 
culation, and humane converſation, his Do- 
Erines were in the former reſpect Metaphyſical , 
in the latter A4oral. 


Sea. 1. Meaphyſicks. 


H' S Metaphyſical opinions are thus colle- 
Red and abridged out of Plato, Xenophon, 
Platarch, and others. 

* Philoſophy is the way to true happineſs. 
© the offices whereof are two, to contemplate 
© God, and to abſtra the Soul from corporeal 
* ſenſe. : $a Eo Plutarch, pi 

© Thereare three principles of all things,"God, pi. «. 3:; 
© matter, and Jdeas, God is the univerſal intel- 
© lect, matter the ſubject of generation and cor- 
© ruption 3 /dea an incorporeal ſubſtance, the 
© intelle&t of Godz God the intelle& of the 
* World. | 

* Godis one 7? & wins ingey Ingoy, wan = pl, phels 

© xghey, dure 76 Gaits SG ; perfect in himiglt, giv- 
ung 


Plat, Phed, 


c) Xn, 
l, P48« 719, 


4) Xenojh, 
14.4 4 
e) De leg, 


f) Lart, 
2g) Acad, 


uſt. I, 


lat, Phed. 


lutarch, pi. 


hil. I. 3+, 


lat, Phed, 
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OT ORE _ an 
«© ing the being, and well being of every Crea- 
« ture 3 | what he is ( ſaith he) I know not, 

: © what he is not I know. 
+'x-1. nmr, © * That God, not chance, made the World 
.: © 2nd all Creatures, is deinonſtrable from. the 
© reaſonable diſpolition of their parts, as well 
© for uſe as defence, from their care to preſerve 
© themſelves, and continue their ſpecies, that he 
« particularly regards Man in his body, from 
« the excellent upright form thereof, from the 
« oift of ſpeech, from allowance ms wy apes- 
© leroy ideyds guusgas mipeges in his Soul, from 
«© the excellency thereof above others ; in both 
« for divinations, Predicting dangers 3 that he 
« regards particulars ; from his care of the 
* whole ſpecies 3 that he will reward. ſuch as 
« pleaſe him, and puniſh ſuch as diſpleaſe him 
« from-his power to do it, from the belief he 
© hath imprinted in a Man that he will do it; 
© profeſt by the moſt wiſe and civilized Cities 
« 2nd Ages; that he at once ſeeth all things, 
© from the inſtances of the eye, which at once 
« over-runs many miles; and of the mind, which 
/ < 2t once conſidereth things done in the moſt 
« diſtant places. 'Finally, that he is ſuch, and 
© ſogreat, as that he at once ſees all, hears all, 
©jsevery where, and orders all, This is the (um 
of his diſcourſe with Ariſftodemus, to which we 
may. annex what is cited under his name (if 

not miſtaken) by Stobers, 


Care, if by care ought may effefted be, 
If not, why car ſt thoa, when God cares for thee ? 


| He held, © that the Gods knew all things, 

1. p:g. 711. * ſaid, done,, or ſilently defired. , . 

* Xen, memor, © * That God takes care of ul Creatures, is 

4+ © demonſtrable from the benefits he gives them 

* of Light, Water, and Fire ſeaſonable produ- 

© tion of fruits: of the .Earth 3 that he hath 

* particular care of Man , from. the nouriſh- 

* ment of all Plants and Creatures for Mans 

* ſervice, from their ſubjeftion to Man, though 

* they excuſed him never {o much in ſtrength, 

©from the variety of Mans ſenſe, accommo 

© dated to the variety of objects, for neceſh- 

©ty, uſe, and pleaſure; from reaſon , where- 

© by he diſcourſed. through reminiſcence, from 

* ſenſible objefts , from ſpoach » Whereby 

©*he communicates all that he knows , gives 

©Laws, and governs ſtates; that God, not- 

* withſtanding he is inviſible, hath a being from 

* the inſtances of his Miniſters; inviſible alſo, 

© as Thunder and Wind, from the Soul of Man 

\< which hath ſomething with-the divine nature 

* in governing thoſe that cannot ſee it. This 

* 3s the effect of his diſcourſe with Enthidemns, 

* The Soul is immortal, for what is always 

* moveable is immortal ; but that which mov- 

*eth another, or is moved by another, hath a 
* Ceſſation of motion and Life. 

* The Soul is Przexiſtent to the body, en- 

* dued with knowledge of eternal Ideas, which 

*in her union to the body ſhe Toſeth, as ſtu- 

* pitied, untilawakened by diſcourſe from (en- 

* {ible objefts. Thus is all her learning only re- 

* miniſcence, a recovery of her firſt knowledge. 

*The bod ow compounded is diflol- 

* ved by death, the Soul being ſimple, pafſ- 


F Yen, memor. 


= 
; 


| Schsl Aviſtoph, 
bs nub, p. 128, 


Plat, Phed. 


—_— 


© The Souls of Men are: divine, to whom, Cic- dt anicit 
* when they. goout of the body, the way of 

* their return to Heaven is open, which to the 

© beſt and molt juſt is the molt expedite. + | 

* The Souls of the good after death, are in Plat. Fhed. 
ng happy eſtate, united to God in a blefled in- 

* acceflible place 3 the bad ,.: in convenient 

* places, ſuffer condign Puniſhment; bur to de- 

* fins what thoſe places are, is hominis .yovr.c uu Stob, Eth.262: 
*z0r7& 3 whence being demanded what things 

* were 1n the other World, he anſwered, nei- 

* ther was I ever there, nor ever did I ſpeak 

* with any that came from thence. 


SeR. 2, Ethicks, 


'J15S Morals, conſider a Man either as a 

. & {ingle perſon, or as the Father of a Fa- 
mily, or as a member of the Commonwealth ; 
In the firſt reſpe& are his Ethicks , wherein 
ſuch ſentenees-as have been preſerved by Xene- 
phon, Diogenes, Laertins, Stobzns , and others, 
are thus collected. 


Of Vertne and Vice. 


y E exhorted his friends to endeavour to Xi. men. r. 
© be the moſt wiſe and beneficial , be- ?- 729 

* cauſe, what wants reaſon, wants reſpect, as 

* the bodies of dead friends, and hair, nails, 

* and the like, which are cut off and caſt a- 

* Way. 

* To be employed is good and beneficial, to Xen. men.r. p: 
* be idle, hurtful and evil : they that do good 72% 

*are imployed, they that ſpend their time in 
* yain recreations are idle. 

* He that hath moſt advantage by gifts of Xen. nen. 3. 
* nature, as well ashe that hath leaſt, mult learn ?: 774 
*and meditate on thoſe things wherein he 
* would be excellent. 

* He only t5- idle who might be better im- Xen. mem.3. p; 
© ployed. 779+ 

* Todogood, is the beſt courſe of life, there- X*n men. 3. 
* in fortune hath thare. IS 

© They are belt, and belt pleaſing to God , Xe. men. 3. 
* who ao any thing, with any art or calling 3 ?- 780.J 
* who followeth none, is uſeleſs to the publick, 

* and hated of God. 

** He taught every where, © that a juſt Man * cten. Alex. 
* and a happy were all one, and uſed to curſe Stron. 2. 417. 
* him who firſt by opinion divided honeſty 
* and profit ( which are coherent by Nature) cicer. de offc. 
*as having done an impious act, for they are 3. 4 {z. t. 
* truly wicked who ſeparate profitable and 
* juſt, which depends on Law. The Stoicks 
have followed him (o far, that whatſoever is 
honeſt, the ſame they eſteem profitable. 

He asked Memnon, a Theſſalian, who chought 714.4: amicor. 

himſelf very learned, and that he had reached mutt. p. 93+ 
(as Empeaocles faith) the top of wiſdom , 
* What is Vertue? He anſirered readily and 
* boldly, that there is one vertue of a Child, 
* another of an old Man, one of a Man, ano- 
© ther of a Woman, one of a Magiſtrate, an- 
* other of a private Perſon, one of a Maſter, 
* another of a Servant. Very good, replies + 
C crates : I ask for one vertue, and you give us 
*2 whole ſwarm ; truly conceiving , that he 
© knew Rot one vertue, who named {o many. 


* leth into another liſe, incapable of Corruption. 


[; 


Being 


— -  ———— 
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Pine. de lis; 
f a4" Co 


Being demanded” by Gorgias © if he accoun- 
* ted not the great King of Perſia happy ? 
©T know nor, anſwered he, how he is furnith- 
*ed with learning and vertne : as conceiving 
that rrue happineſs confifteth in theſe two, not 
in the Fa gifts of fortune. | 
Emripides in his Awpe ſaying of vertue; Ir is 
_ © beſt catelefsly ro part with theſe 3 he roſe u 
and went away,ſaying, © It was ridiculous to fee 
© 2 loſt ſervant, or to ſaffer vertue ib to go a- 
© way. BE 
- He (aid, he wondered ar thoſe who carve 
© Images of Stone, that they take ſuch care to 
© make Stones reſemble Men, whilſt they ne- 
*ole&t, and ſuffer themſe to reſemble 
© Stones. | W__ 
Whit gs He adviſed © young Men'to behold thEm- 
eure3rmeans, © ſelves every day ina Glaſs, that if they were 
is explained by © bequriful , they might ſtudy to deſerve ir ; 


ce Joe. <If deformed, to ſupply or hide it by learn- 
5. 4+ ng. þ 


Zatit, 
Latit. 


Laert. 


He faid, © ro begin well is not a ſmall thing, 
* Clem. Alex, * * but ——_— on a {mall moment. 
from. 5. He aid, © verrue was the beauty, vice the 
© deformity of the Soul. 
+ Nom. in f He ſaid, © outward beauty was aſign of 
Greg. Steliet, X, - beauty, and therefore chofe fuch Au- 
tors. 
© !nthe life of Man, as in an Image, every 
* part ought be beauriful. 
* Incenſe to God, praiſe is due to good 


en. | | 
* Whoare undeſervedly accuſed ought to be 
© defended 3 who excel others m any 
© quality, to be praiſed. HT 

* A Horſe is not known to be good by his 
© furniture , but qualities, a Man by his mind, 
© not wealth. 2 | 

< It isnot poſſible to cover fire with a Gar- 
* ment, {in with time. | 

Being demanded who live without perturbati- 
ou? he anſwered, they who are conſcions to them- 
ſelves of no ill, | 

To one who demanded what Nobility is, he 
anſwered, 4 good temper of Soul and Body. 


Of Aeftions, Love, Enmiy, Grief, &<c. 


Hat © two Brothers God meant ſhoald be 

* more helpful to each other than two 

© hands, ſeek, es, or whatſoever nature hath 

formed ; doubtleſs becauſe if they love, they 

* may at great diſtance mutually help one ano- 

© ther is the ſcope of his difcourſe with Che- 
eracrates. 

That * all things are good and fair to thoſe 
© things wherewith my ree, but ill and. de- 
© formed in reſpect of thoſe things with which 
© they agree not, isthe concluſion of his ſecond 
* Diſcourſe with Ariſtippns. 

© Envy is a grief, not at the adverſity of 
© friends, nor the proſperity of Enemies, but 
© 2r the proſperity of Friends ; for many are 
*fo fooliſhly enclined as to malign thoſe in 
_ -5y fortune, whom in misfortune they pit- 
© tied. 

* A Shipought not to truſt to one Anchor, 
* nor Life to one hope. 

«To ground hopes on an ill option is to truſt 
*2 Ship to a flight Anchor. R 


Stob. Echſerm. 
I. 


Stov. 1: 
c 


$tob, I. 
Stob. 1. 


Stob. 37. 
Stob. 45. 


Stob, 218. 


Xen. mem. 2. 


Xen, 0m. 3. 


Ken, mem, 3. 


Stob. I. 


Stob. 16. 


© know thofe things 
Rane 


| < The beau of fame is' blaſted by envy as 5%. 14, 
y af ; | 
: Man adorn the Tong of thoſe, whom li- 5, 1, 
* ving they perſecured with envy. "k 
' Envy tt In of the Soul. Stob, 
*Nothi 5 is pleaſant or unpleafant' by-nature 5:, 
* butby cuftom. _ | 
* Unſeafomable love is like hare. Stob. 215, 
Being demanded, * what is grievotts' to the 5:4. 24, 
X -H he anſivered; the proſptrity of the 
Wir 


Bring demanded ©*how a Man might live $tob. :4., 
* without tronble, he atiſWered; it was not pol- 
* fible bur chat he who lives in a City or a Fa- 
© mily muſt fometitnes he -ifiCted. Kt? 

* Witked hopes; like il! guides, deceive a Stob. 
* Manand lead him into! fin. 

© A Woman cannot cohceive without a 52, 
* Man, nor a good hope produce any benefit 


« without labour. | | 
"pr__—_— old age of Stob, 25; 


139, 
144. 


© Winter had needof 
* diſingagemenc froqn grief. | 
© fn life asin a Theatre, we ſhbuld Continite;s:0. 85, 
* ſo long as the ghr of things, and a&tiohs of 
* life (cem delightful. | 
* The mad ſhould be bound, the ignotant in-, Xe».nm..,; 
_ 719. 
F- That *we ſhould endeayotir to ſhun the Xe. ne. ; 
* cenforions, 'and to apply out ſelves to fuck as 
*are candid, that we ſhoutd- tidettake only 
* ſuch things as we can perform, and decline 
* ſuch as we catmot 3 Thit, wheiloevtr fre 
© undertake aby thing, we ſhokld employ there- 
* 1n our utmoſt ſtudy and endeavour, is the ſum 
©of his advice to Eye _s: 
He faid,. <the office of a wife Man is to x; »n.; 
* difcertt whit ' is Food and honeſt; and toſhun 
© thar which is c Copa | | 
t They who know W Ja they ought to do, Xer. mm. , 
* and do it not, arenot wife and tempetare, bur 
* fools and ſtupid. ny 
© Juſtice and every other . Virtue is wiſdotn, Xes. nm; 
* To be ignorant of our felves, to feem to xm. nem. , 
wheteof we are ignorant, 


That * a pies pt ſoh is night] defined, {ach x# mem. & 
"4 one as rac rok is Hovvfal, as to the 
* gods, juſt, he that Knows what is lawful to 
*Men, that a Man is wiſe as far as he knows, 
* that what is profitable is fair to that wherero 
*it isprofitable, that they who kaow how to 
© uſe terrible rhings and dangerous are valiant, 
* the contrary timorotis, is the fum of his 
© Diſcourſe with Euthidumits, | 
He conceived *the only wifdom of Man ci. 
* to conſiſt in not thinking he underſtatids thoſe 
* things which he doth not underſtand.  ' 
To one that complained he had not benefited Senec. Epits 
himſelf by travel, and »or withiut reufon, faith 103: } 
he, becanſe thok didft travel with thy ſelf. 
He afhrmed © there is but one good: thing, Lun. 
* knowledge, one ill, ignorance, but that 
© riches and riobility had nothing in them of 
*worth, but on the contrary all evils. 
* When a wife Man openeth his mouth, his 5:. r. 
* virtues are as manifelt , as Images in a ; 
* Temple. _ "oe 
* In Navigation we opght to be guided by $tob.28.6;18 
*the Pilot, in the conrſe of life, by thoſe 'of | 


© better judgirient, * 
eing 


_ Il. . 


SOCRATES 


| © vaio. : ' 


Being demanded what wiſdom was, he 
anſwered, the compoſure of the Son! > being 
demanded who were wile, they, faid he, who 
ao wot eaſily err. ps.-0. 

* The Souls reaſon augmenteth it ſelf as 
*in a Play, the wiſeſt not the richeſt ought to 
© bear the prize. INS. | 

© Fugitives fear though not purſued, foo!s 
* though not in adverſity are troubled. 

Seeing 2 young man rich and unlearned, hehold 
( faith he) « golden ſlave. L 

© The luxurious is hardly cured in ſickneſs, 
© the fool in adverſity. ; 

©The coward uſeth Arms againſt himſelf, 
© the fool Mony. TRE 

© Achilles armour fits not Therfites, nor the 
© v00d habits of the Soul a fool. 

*Be not forward inſpeech, for many times 
© the tongue hath cut off the head. ' 

*In War, Steel is better than Gold, in 
* life, wiſdom excelleth wealth. 


Of Piety and Obedienct. 


= the *greateſt- of vices is ingraticude, 
* of obligations that to Parents, that a 
© diſobedient Sonthe Gods will not bleſs , nor 
© Men love, as doubting his return of either, 
* knowing he doth it not where ſo much 1s 
*que 3 the ſum of his Diſcourſe with piles. 
* Our prayers ſhould be for bleſſings in 
, for God knows beſt what is good 
* for-us-3 our offerings proportioned t0- Out a- 
© bilities, for he confiders integrity, not mu- 
© nificence. | 
He ſaid (with the Pywhias Orack ) that 
*the Gods are to be worſhipped according to 
*che Law. of ctheCny where a Man lives, they 


* who do otherwile, -he thought ſaperſtitiqus and 


*The beſt way of worſhipping God, is to 
* do avhat he commands:  - : 
* Superſtition is obedient to pride, as its 


arent. 

* A harſh Father like-#ſevere Law, mult not- 
* withſtanding þe obeyed. 

*The zeproof- of a Father is-a kind remedy 
*2t brings pore eaſe than prin, 


Df Fortitede ant Imbeciliity, 
Jat © aManovght ito inurehimfelf to vo- 
* lantary labour-andſufferance, ſo-as what 
© ſhall 'be +rmpoſed by neceflity, may appear in 
* him-not-compulhve bur'free ; that ſofr ways 
* of living in pleaſures beget no -good confti- 
© turton of *Body, - tor knowledge -of | the 
* mid 5 that «tolerance - raiſeth - us £0 thigh 


© attempts, is the-effe&t of his Diſcourſe -with | * 


* Ariſtippus. 

To one who was fearful to go fo far on foot 
as Olympia, he demonſtrated ( to make the jourt- 
ney ſeem egfie?) that it was no more than his daily 
walk within doors, if extended at length, woald ea- 


fly vench, | 


+ One that- complained he was weary of a 


*he reproved him for being more weary 


journey, 
* chanhisſervant-that followed -hitin'laden. 


lad He ſaid, * death reſembled either -a deep 
*{leep, or a long journey out of our Native 


_— 


« Country, or an abſolute annihilation of Soul 
*and Body, examining all which he affirmed, 
death to be in none of thoſe reſpects evil ; as 
to the firſt, - faith Pletarch, it is not ill with 
thoſe that ſleep, and we eſteem that ſleep 
* {weeteft which is deepeſt; and if we look on 
*1t as a journey, it is rather a bleſling, for there- 
*by weare freed from the {lavery and affetions 
* of the fleſh which Jul and infacuate the 
*mind ; 1a the laſt reſpect, it makes us inſen- 
{ible of il! and pain, as wellas of good and 
* pleaſure. | 
* A ſtacue ſtands firm on its baſe, a vertuous $t05. r. 
* Man on firm reſolutions. 256. 
* Voluntary labours are delighted with af- $99. 5. 
* ſuranceof eale z idlene(s, and tranſitory plea- 
* {ures beget neither a good conſticution of Body, 
* nor any good habic 1n the Soul. . 
7 _ demanded © whar is ſtrength 7 he * $0. 48. 
*anſw , the motion of the Soul with the 
2004Y, | 
* Seeing the Gates of Corinth ſtrongly barr'd, 5:9. 45. 
* he asked, dwell- Women here > | 
Ns An honeſt death, is better than a diſhoneſt 5144, 25g, 
e 


He uſed to ſay, © liberty is Siſter to ſloth, liar. vr. 


* inſtancing in the Indians and Perſiars, both bY 


* lazy 3 the Phrygians and Lydians very induſtri- 
© ous, as being under ſervitude. 


Of Temperance, Continence, and Contentedneſs, 


E adviſed ©to ſhun all occaſions of in- Xe. mew. r. 
* continence, affirming that ſuch as con- 

verſed much with fair Women conld—nort 
* ealily be continent, 

That * the fight and kifſes of the fair, . in- Xin. men. 1. 
*fuſe a Poiſon more- dangerous than that of 
* Scorpions and Spiders, 1s the ſum of his Di- 
* ſconrle to Xewopbon and Crirobulns, 

That- *a free Man ought not' to entertain a Xen. men. r. 
* ſervant addicted to pleaſures, that he which 
* is Mlave to pleaſares, ſhould pray to the gods 
*for better Maſters, is.the concluſion of his 
* Diſcourſe de continentia, 5 

That © happineſs conſiſts not in luxury and x. nn. t. 
* pride , that to want nothing is divine, to 
* want the leaſt next to divine, - the con- 
* cluſton of his Dicourſe with Avtipho, 

* He adviſed ſych as could not eafily abſtain x. 
*at feaſts, to take heed of ſuch things as Per” 
* {wadethoſe that are not hungry to eat,andthoſe 
* that-are not thirſty to drink, for they deftroy- 
*ed the appetite, the head, and. |. 
He uſed to ſay merrily, © Circe tntned Men 
* into Swine, by feaſting them with ſach meats 3 
© but that Viſſer, partly through Amerva's ad- 
* vice, partly through his own temperznce, re- 
fraining from ſuch things, remained un- 
* changed. 2M 

That '*© health of Body ought diligently to xs. mn. 4; 
© be preſerved, as that whereon all knowledge 
* of che Soul depends, is the ſum of His 
diſcourfe- with Eprgenes. 

He adviſed onerhar'complained, he took no x ,, ,:». . 
delight ' m his. meat; ©to refrain from eating, 
* whereby” his'diet would: become more plea- 
© fant; cheap, and wholeſome. 

Ia the word cvoygram (to feaſt ) the particle x,y, wn. 3; 


memes Ze 


| w» imphes, that we —_ e.tonly fuch things 


pd as 
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Xin. mem. 4. 


Plxt, dt anivm. 
tranquil, 


mma 


*25 will not hurt the mind nor the body, and 
* are ea(1e to be gotren. 

That © any temperate perſons, that difcern 
* and chooſe the beſt things, refraining from the 
* worſt ; that by temperance Men become the 
* moſt excellent, and moſt happy , ' fitteſt 
* for diſcourſe: is the ſumm of his diſcourſe with 
* Euthidemus. | | 

Hearing one of his Friends ſay, ©this Town 
* i$exceeding dear, Chiar Wine coſts a Mina, 
* Purple three, a pint of Honey five Denaries, 


 *©he carriedhim to the Meal-men, here, faich 


Lairt. 
Latr?. 
Latrt. 
Laert, 


T :ert, 


Flian, va, 
hiff. 9. 


Stob, 28, 


Stob. 37» 


Stob. 37. 


Stob. 37. 


Stob. 37. 
Stob. 37. 


Stob, 40. 
Stob. 8. 4. 


$105. 87. 


Stob, 133. 


Xin. nm. 1. 


Xen, mem. 1. 


*he, a pint is fold for an gbolus 3 it is cheap 
*living 1n this Town : then to thoſe that ſold 
* Olives, a Chcenix two farthingsz thence to 
* the frippery, a Suit ten Drachms 3 things are 
cheap in this Town. 

He ſaid, © the hungry wanted no ſauce, the 
* thirſty no choice of Wines. 

He commended © quiet and leafure above 
all things. 

He faid, © they who buy early fruitsat dear 
© rates, believe they will not come in their 
* due ſeaſon. 

Being asked what was a young mans vertue? 
© he anſwered, to donothing too much, 

Seeing one eat broth very greedily, he ſaid, 
*Which of you here preſent ufeth bread for 
© Broth, and Broth for bread ? Of which, ſee 
©* more at large, Xenophon his Memorab, Lib, 

One ſaying , that ir was a great matter 
to abſtain from what a Man delires, he an- 
ſwered, but it is much a greater not to defireat 


all. _ | 
*A clear, Fire becomes the Chimney , (e- 
© renity the mind. | 
He faid, * We ought not to ſeek pleaſures 
* in others, but in our ſelves, the body bei 
* prediſpoſed according as. it ought. 
He ſaid, *Ir is the pro of God toneed 
* nothing, toneed leaſt, nigh to God. 


Being demanded from what things we ought 


to refrain moſt, he anſwered, © from ſordid 
"unjuſt pleaſures. 


© Contentedne(s is like a ſhort and pleaſant 
* way, it hath much delight, little toil. 

© He that would ſee vertue as his Country, 
* muſt paſs by pleaſures, as Syrens. 

Being demanded whom he thought richeſt, 
© he anſwered, him who is contented with leaſt , 
© for content is the riches of Nature. 

Being demanded what continence is , he 
*2nſwered © government of corporal plea- 
ſures. | 

He ſaid, © the wicked live to eat, but the 
good eat to live. 

*When a Woman faith ſhe loveth thee , 
*take. heed of thoſe words, more than when 
* ſherevileth thee. 


Of Laberality, Prodigality, and Covetouſneſs, 


E conceived, that* they who took Mony 
© of any, owned them for their Maſters 
* inthe meaneſt degree of ſervitude. 

That * Wiſdom is proſtituted as well as 
©beauty, by taking Mony for it ; that he who 
©* meets with an ingenious perſon, ought to ac- 
* quaint him with all the 5 he can, gratis, 
*whereby he acquires a Friend, and doth the 


—_— 


© entered into the conteſts of life. 


© part of a good member ofa Common-wealth ; 
*1s the ſumm of his ſecond diſcourſe with 
Antipho, 

He ſaid, if a rich Man be proud of his ©: Bafi.iw 
* wealth, that © he could not ale him, ill he 5+ at legas 
* knew how he would employ it. Peg ny, 

*None can ſafely manage a Horſe without : 
© a Bit, nor riches without reaſon. 

He compared * covetous perſons to birds, $t9. ,,, 
* one devours what ever it meets till it choaks 
* it (elf, the reſt falling upon what the firſt left, 
© are one after another choaked alſo. 

© The wealth of covetous perſons is like the 5:4. ,, 
*Sun after heis ſer, delights none. 
© He that gives to arich Man throws water St#. 17. 
into the Sea. 

*The Life of a covetous perſon is like the $to6. 18. 
. _ made for the dead, he hath all, but enjoys 
*nothing, 

* He compared *© the wealth of prodigals to 5%: 233 
* fig-trees, growing on a precipice: for theſe, 
*none are the better, but Kites and Crows; 
for thoſe only harlots and flatterers. 

Being demanded who were covetous , he St9.23: 
* anſwered, *© ſuch as ſeek after ſordid gain, and . 
©neglect their neceſſary friends. 

*Wine changeth with the Veſſel, riches fol- St. 231, 
* low the manners of the owner. 


Of Magnanimity and Pride. 


T? one angry for having ſaluted a Man that #- #m. 
returned not his ſalutationz © It is ridicu- 
* lous, faithhe, if you are not angry withevery 
* oneyou meet of worſe ſhape or form than 
. your ſelf, to be angry with any for having leſs 


manners. 
© Pride like anill Potter or Statuary repreſents 5% 43 
* the forms of things inverted. $.- 
| k -_- puffs up empty bladders , opinion 5%. 43 
ools. 
* To be exalted with good fortune , is to Sto. 246 
* run inaſlippery way. 


Of Patience. 


« THere is leſs danger in drinki a—_ Plut. debi 
* rately of troubled water with a 4 « 

* troubled mind full of wrath , before it be 7" 
© allayed and purified, to ſatisfie thy anger in the 
© puniſhment of a Kinſman or Countryman. 

*If every one ſhould bring his misfortunes 7/4: 
« into a publick ſtock to be ſhar'd alike amongſt * 4" 
*all Men, the greater part of thoſe that now 
*complain ſo much, would be contented and 
*plad to keep their own. 

*Itisall one if a Man being overcome in any 5%. 256 
* gymnick ſports ſhould ſue his adverſary, as 
* for a Man over-maſter'd by Fortune to accuſe 
© herz not knowing upon what conditions we 


Of Veracity and Flattery. 


*T Here is no better way to glory than to 4% 
* endeavhur to be good, as well as to 

* ſeem ſuch. 
*The kindneſs of flatterers is chaſed away by 
* adverlity. | 


* Hunters 


SOCRATES. 97 


They wht forſake their own brethren to $796. 213. 
*ſeek out other friends, are like thoſe whg ler 


Parr II. 


«* Hunters take Hares with hounds, many take 


Stob. 64+ 
« Fools with their own praiſes. 


Stob. 64» 


Stob. 64+ © Wolves reſemble Dogs, and flatterers | © their own grounds lie fallow totill anothers. 
D. Baſil. bn, © Friends, but their aimes are quite contrary. © Fear not a friend in adverſity. Stob. 213; 
Tm OT * Flattery is like a painted armour, only for | © We eſteem not that corn beſt which grows Sto. 218. 
3:06. 286, © ſhow, not uſe. | : * on the faireſt ground , bur that which nou- 
as. 6s. *Think notthoſe faithful who praiſe all thy | © riſheth beſt , nor him a good perſon or friend 
|; , _ and actions, but thoſe who reprove thy : _ is of higheſt birth, but moſt noble in qua- 
Stob, 54. * Xaults. . nes. * 
Stob. 91+ * Suffer not a talker andlanderer, for hetells | * Phyſicians muſtrelieve the fick, friends the 59. 252. 
* not thee any thing out of good willz bur | afflicted. 2 
* as he diſcourſeth the ſecrets of others, ſo will | *Its pleaſant to grow old with a good Steb. 263, 
Stob, $5, © be thine to others. * friend and ſound ſenſe. 
S c10þ.114- ©Good Men muſt let the World ſee that 
Stob. 17, their manners are more firm than an oath. Sect. 3. Occonomicks. 
Stob. 18, Of Urbanity and Converſation. ]* the ſecond reſpe& are his Oeconomicks, 


Plat. de ſanit. 


Little Hall will ſerve to dance in, and 


which he learned of 1/chomchus, by Xenophon 
_— delivered in a treatiſe upon that {ub- 
| 


c 
Stob, 23% | twnd. A c every lace and poſture to ſpeak. ro which add theſe few ſentences. A , 
9%. 21. - © Wind kindles Fire, Converſation Love. So © contrive the building of your houſe, as Xen. nen. 3; 
Sth. 67. « Freedom of diſcourſe like the ſeaſons of the | * that thoſe parts which are rowards che South -' ' 


Stob. 23s. 


Stob, 231, 


Stob, 134+ 


$ Stob. 296. 


© year, is beſt in its proper time. 
C b 
[r's arrogance to ſpeak all, and to beun- 


« willing to hearany thing. PE 
© Converſe at diſtance , and ſoftly with | 
* theſe that arein Authority, 


Of 7uftice, 
T7 the Gods preſcribe juſt things by 


* may be higheſt, that the winter Sun be not 

* excluded : thofe towards the North loweſtz 
*that they may be leſs ſubje&+ ro windz In 

* fine, {o order it that a Man may live in eve- - 

* ry quarter thereof with moſt delight and (afery : _ 
© Pictures and colours take away" more plea+ - 


* ſantneſs than they afford. Pate 
To one who beat his ſervant for being glut- 6s m_ 


Xin, mam. 4+ tonous , coverous , and idle, he ſaid, 45d you P: 7: Fe 
> Ken, mn, : * law, and that juſt and lawfulis to them | at «ny time confider whether you deſerve not more > gran , 
the ſame thing , is the ſumm of his diſcourſe | ro be beater your ſelf? > : | 
7 with Hippias. | To one that asked his advice about taking 5t95. 133: 
1 Stob.gzz * They who convert goods ill gotten to | a Wife, whether.zow door do nbt, ſaith he, you will 
& *good uſes in a Common-wealth , do like | repent it, | 
*thoſe who make religious aſe of facri- | . To others that asked his opinion concerning 5:9 183- 
6 Stob. 43 * ledge. martiage, he ſaid, 4s Fiſhes in a net would or 
get out, ani thoſe without would get in, take heed 
q Stob. 43 Of Friendſhip, young Men it be not ſo with you. ; 
; Men muſt obey the laws of - their Conntry, Wives Stob. 193; 
9 Stob, 246 8 Xen 1m 2. Hat *a diſcreet yertuous friend is of all | their Husbands, | EU 
_ © poſſeſſions the moſt fertile , and ought | gr 
* chiefly to be regarded, is the ſcope of his dif- : Set. 4. Politicks; - *- 
j courſe, de amicitia, [1s SHB 0227 6: 
| Xen,men. 2, That every man ſhould examine himſelf | YN the 3d reſpe& are his-Poliricks ;-whicti 
e- Plut, deb * of what value he is to his friend, and | &. Hehchins Ileftrins makes to :be the ſame 
a quiſer * endeavour to be of the moſt worth he can to | which Plato hath delivered under this nanie 
e © * him, is the effe&t of his diſcourſe with A»- | where you may have them | diſpuifed 
1e © tiſthenes, with the and additiens:of Plato;-to 
Xin, mem. 2. That* wicked Men cannot be friends, either | which may be annexed thoſe ſentences of his - 
= dg © amongſt themſelves, or with the good : |.ini that kind our of 'Xenophon} Stobens, find ©0- 
| 44 © That the way to procure friends is firſt, to }-thers. BEERS 


* endeavour to be good , wherein he would 
* ſeem food 3 that all vertues may be aug- 
* mented by ſtudy and learning, is the ſcope 


© They who cannot upon occaſion-be ale- Xen. men. t, 
* ful eithertoan Army, -a City, ora Commop —"" © 


of | © wealth z yer have confidence'of  themlelyes, 


iy Stok, 256 * his diſcourſe with Critobulus. * ought, though dever fo rich; tobe under te- 
as Xen, men. 2, That* we ought to our utmoſt abilities to | © ſtraint, Knit $6.» 
ſe , © relieve the neceſſities of our friends, is the } Avtipho demanding © how he might make 0- Xn. new. r: 
ve * effect of his diſcourſe with Ariftarchns. © chers Skilful in Poltigks whileſt himſelf tmed- 
| Pit. defrat, He aid, *he had rather have Darin: to his | © led not therein, although he knewrhathe could 
"—_ * friend, hen his Daricks, a coyn {o named from | © manage them; which way faith he 35 '4#t#pho, 
* him, ©I do moſt a&'the buſineſs of the Common- 
Lan, . He wondered that* _=_ man kept an inven- | * wealth, if.I practiſe itonly, or iT endeavbur 
to Xen. 88 tory of quack, none his friends, ' | *to make many able to a& there,” h 
to S:ob. 213. | They who violate fr iendſhip , though [ : Thar place is fitteſt for 'Femples and Alars Ken. mem. 4 
" they eſcape the puniſhmeng | of their | * which is moſt open, and (yer: retired; for.ic 
by fri not eſcape the vengeance of | * is they 


T; 


fitting that they who pray; ſee; and no leſs 
* Feting that they coce thither pure, | 


tThey 


— 


a SM "id 


SOCK 


ParT A} 


— — 


AITES 


PR EN. th pX Kings,. whore in poſſeſſion 
Qt 4 e,0r. come unjuſtly by it, bur they 
* whokroW how to govern. - 43501 
\, *AKingis ergler of willing Subjects accor- 

* dingto theLavs, a Tyrantis a ruter of ſub: 

« jecs againſt their will , not according} to 

' * the-Lays, ; but arbitrary 3 an Anſtocracy 1s ' 

* that governinent whetejn, the Moyilſtrates are. | 
©The offices of a good Citizen are in peace 

to arſe the- Common-wealth, in War to : 
ſubdue the Enemies thereof , in Embaſly to 

' *make friends [of foes, in {edition to appeaſe | 

© the people by eloquence, 

*Of common _— 

© if a Man ſhould except againſt one piece of 
* bad money, and accept a great ſum of the 


5 
New. 18, oþ. © R 


=_ Altz. . 

YOM. 4+ . © goods; COM 3115 TI 

_ Deſerying:;perſons ;ought to be ſharers in 
_ ©» -*. + theg0odfortunes of the C n-wealkh. + 

Stob. 141. ;,. Being: demanded what City is ftrongeft ? he 

' ſaid, that which harh good Mer. 

6 2000 demanded ws is beft ordered ? he 

1: ſaid, that wherein the Magiſtrates friendly agree. 

. 2, Being demanded what ' City 5s beſt? he faid, 
that wherem are propoſed moſt rewards for virtue. 

Being demanded what City lives beft ? he aid, 

that which liveth actording 10 law, 'and\paniſbeth 

the wnjuft. v7; : k 


[ES 


Stob. 141. 


Stob. 141. 


Stob. 141. 


! 
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CHAP. VL 
«1 42:1 Of his. Damen, 


Dat Sacretes hadjan attendant Spirit (meant | 
.as Putareh conceives by the * . Oracles 
e& £0 his Father:) \which ' diverted him 
on _—_— is err C—_ = 
'».-. , Wighoutgach'prejudiees which the: bitterne 

of the diſcourſe betrays. Souls that \are not | 
candid, and think ill of the beſt, ſaith Origen, ne- 

ver refrain iregs. Calumny.,; ſeeing that they 

mock even the Genius of Socrates as a feigne(! 
[| FHing. , On. ith cantrary, 'we 1have the teffimo- | 

+ Apad Arhe- <; AY) OF | Plats, AenopberandF-intiſthenes  contem- | 
ew. =—=Pgary. Witt. him, confumed:ty (Lacrtizs, Plu-: 


> 
M476 


4 


S : 


T 


* Sup. (4þ. 2, | 


De divinat. 4; 
lib. 1. 


* Plit. deG my 


SA. Agee 
frets, omngft whom were, 


- 
- 


after | 
pany to rerun ang follew himy' ns ling winrwed by "the : 
| Dawes.) The preater pert a5d1ſ0, the ref went! Fas 
ward, 9 Parpeſe 20 corfute rhe. Dattion, anturew + 
along with gem ore Clharillins' than: played ov. thy 
five 5 bnutvifh the piaymbich-was fo warhew, 'as not th 
; give themt voom-10 paſs byg\they were met and wer; 
 Aorwd in by @ great herd wf \Swine.;  hyrepe- 


| 


ple he aid, they were as | 


ſame; 3Þ 5 Ons 's 
_He (dd. the Law was :not made forthe | 


Nor:did the advice of this ſpiritual attendant 
on] _ the good of Swcrates, but extended 
eo fich ends as converſed with him, where- 
of himſelf gives theſe inſtances. 

* Charnudes Sr: of Glauco, going to exerciſe T Plato. 
in the Nemean race, as he was diſcoxrſimg with S0- Flian.1g, 
crates, was by him wpon notece of the waice diſſnaded biſt. 8.1, 
from gaing, to which he anſwered, that perhaps the 
voice only meaut that he ſhould not get the vittory, but, 
faith he, however 1 ſhall advantage my ſelf by ex- 
erciſing at this time, whith ſaid, he went to the 
Games; where be met with ſome accident , which 
though it be not related, is acketwlcay'd to have juſti- 
fied the conſe! given him by the Demon. -- 

Timarchus 4»4 Philemon Sox of Philemo- 
nides having plotted together to murther Nicias, 
$on of Hircoſcomander, were «t the ſame time 
drinking with Socrates. Timarchus with inten- 
tion 'to execute whit they had determin'd, offer d to 
riſe from the table, ſaying to Socrates, Well Socra- 
res, drink yeuon, ] will but ftep a little way and re- 
turn immediately, Riſe, not ſaid YOCrates, ( hear- 
ing the Demon as ſoon as he ſpake ) for the 
Demon hath given me the aocuſtomed fign 5 where- 
upon he ſate ftill : 70. Afrer he offer d 
again to be gone 5, SOCrates hearing the Doice, withheld 
him, At laſt, as Socrates was diverted by ſomthing, 
and did not mind bim, he ftole away and committed 
the murther, for which being brought to execution, his 
laſt words to his brether Clitomachus were, that he 
was come to that untimely end for not obeying Socrates. 

Another time, ſeeing his friend Crito's cieti'd Cic.dediiu 
up, heacked him the "reaſon, who anſwering , that 3+ 
as he walked in the field, one pulling a bongh, it gave 
& jerk bath, tnd hit himinthe eye; Then you did not 
take my advice, replies HOcrates, for I call d you back, 
making 'nſe ,' as I have accuſtomed, of divine pre- 
ſage. . 

That it had likewiſe a great influence upon 
the Souls of thoſe who converſed with him, 
and: livd with him, + he alledgeth as exam- + P:«.7 
ples Ariſtides Son of Lyſmachns, and Thucya;- 
des Son'of Adeliſus, The tft leaving Socrates 
\to.go'20 'the Wars, loſt, with his company, 
the habit of earning, whichhe acknowledg'd 
tohave-gained, not by any verbal inſtruciogs, 
of which'kethad none from him, but by beipg 
near him, 1feein2 him, and fitting in 'the ſame 
room'with him. The ſ{econd as ealily, by the 
ſame means attained the ſame habit. 

[And not onlyto particular perſons, but to 
;general: affairs did theſe predictions extend : 
He foretoldifome friendsithedefeat of the Arhe- 
{B5an Armw'm Siih; as 15 artefted by Platarch, 
2and mentioned by 'hinmfelf in Plato, where he 


* Plat. Tuy 


Pgives-unocher air example, or rather tryal of 


the truth of the -Demons prediQions, ſpeakin 

of abutiaek, whereof the event was car ime 
-Joubrfub:' * Tow mil hear, '{aith he, from many in ?PL.T 
Sicily, #0-whone 11-1, hnown what I foretold concerning 'J 
the de ſtywthvon of ' the Army, 'and "we may now have 
en (experiment if the Daemon Frenk rrae. Samionys, 
Son of Calus, is gone in an expeaitian, the fign came 
(20 me : be'goes with Thralylus to ar rain Eobe. 
{us 4:4 lonia ! wy opimion is,that he wit either be ſlain, 
:0rat leaſt ;iin witch - danger, I grently fear rhe whole 
'defign. | Thiefe igre his words in Plare, delivered 
bekiee the/event of 'that ation , which . fell 


#:tion of which acoident,, Charihus afres afterwa ds 
fonded the Demon. CO ME 


% 
k 


out according to his prediCtion; for f 7 hraſlns 4 x,y, li 
was repulſed , and beaten by the Ephelians, 61a. 1. 
the 


Prr HE. SOCR 


ATES. 9 


the Athenians put to flight, with the. loſs of 
four hundred Men ; of which Victory the 
Epheſians erected two Trophies : This was 
in the twenty one year of the Peloponneſian 


Pl War. 
Hy _ We have alledg'd the univerſal conſent of 


Authors, that Socrates had ſuch a ſpiritual at- 

rendant ; yet is there ſome diſagreement con- 

cerning the name, more concerning the nature 
it. 

It is commonly named his Demen, by which 
title, he himſelf owned it : Plato fometimies 
calls it his Gzardian, Apaleins his God, becauſe 

* De.ciz, Ati. ( faith Saint * Auguſtin ) the name of Dzmon at 

8. 4- laſt grew odions. Fur we muſt obſerve, that he 
did not- account ita God, but ſent from God, 
and in that ſence affirmed the figns to come 
from God, to wit, by mediation of this 
ſpirit. This , beſides other places we may 
argue from his firſt Epiſtle, where he ſpeaks 
of the fizn' irc ſelf 3 he uſeth the word De- 
mot, when of the advice, whereof that ſign 
was the inſtrument , he names God. Thus 
are we to underſtand theſe, and all other 
places of the ſame nature in Plato, where 
Socrates ſpeaking of the Demon ſaith, if it 
pleaſe God, you ſhall learn much, andthe ſign from 
God did not offer to ſlay me. 

As for the ſign or manner of the prediction, 
4Pluturch, de F forme affirm 1t was by ſneezing, either of him- 
£3. St. ſelf or others; if any chanced to ſneeze ſtanding 
Cic, de dir before him, behind him, or on his right hand, he 
3. went immediately abogt that which he intended ;, if 
3 the left hand, he refrained or aeſifted : if he ſnee- 
zed himſelf before the enterpriſe, it was applauſive, 
if in the attion , diſſwaſive, There needs not 
much argurnent to prove this opinion. If this 
ſternutation proceeded either from chance, or 
hisnatural conſtitution, it could nor have that 
pou ſupernatural effect 3 if ir proceeded 
rot fome more excellent outward cauſe, we 
recut to the Genius. 

Others confine this preſcience within the 


+ Plat. Th 


ni«4 adviſed him, they interpret it, as we uſual- 
ly ſay, his mind gave him, or ſo inclined him : 
In this ſenſe indeed Demer is not ſeldom taken; 
but this is inconſiſtent with the deſcription 
Which Socrates gives of a voice and figns 4b 
exteriore, beſides this knowledge is not above 
humane nature. 

| Plutarch having exploded the opinion of 
Terpfion > va wy ſneezing, conjectured firſt 
that it might be ſome apparition 3 but at laſt 
concludes, that it was his obſervation of ſome 
inarticulate unaccuſtomed ſound ( or voice ) 
conveighed to him by ſome extraordinary 
way, as we ſee in Dreams. This avoids not 
the mconvenience of the former ; if Socrates 
did firſt of himſelf interpret this ſound, it is 
the Tame with the laſt opinion, that his Soul 
had a Prophetick inſpiration, if by any help, 
it will come at laſt to the Genius. 

Some conceive it to be one of thoſe Spirits 
wiich have the particular care of Menz which 
Maximus Tyrins, and Apaleins deſcribe in ſuch 
manner, that they want only the name of a 
good Angel, 

Bur there want not thoſe who give it that ap- 
pellation ; * Zafantizs having proved that 


* Plat. Tg 


* Dy Ong, tr- 


} Xenogh, WB 1-215, 


G14c. I, 


Soul of -Secrates himſelf, that he ſaid, bis Ge- + 


God fends Angels to guard mankind , adds , 

and Socrates affirmed that there was a Dxmon 
conſtantly near him, which kept him company from 

a Child, by whoſe beck and inſtruftion he guided 

his life, Eufebins upon theſe words of the 
Pſalmiſt, He hath given his Angels charge over j, Pal. 91: 
thee, that they ſhould keep thee in all thy ways. 

We learn out of Stripture (ſaith he) that every 

Man hath a Guardian appointed him from above 

and Plato donbreth not to write in this manner : 

All Souls having choſen a condition of living, they 

proceed in order thereto, being moved by the Dx- 

mon, which is proper to everyone, and is ſent a- 

long with them to preſerve them in this life, and to 

perfet# thoſe things whereof they have made choice. 

And immediately after 5 Tow may believe, faith 

he, that Socrates meant this, when he often af- 

firmed that he was governed by a Demon. More 

plainly F Eag«binus, the Dzmon of Soctates, +De p1yrig. 
faith he, mentioned ſo often by Plato ( ſeeing that philo. 25. 
Socrates was a good Man, and exhorted all Men 

to vertue, and by the Dxmon was always excited 

to that which was good) may perhaps not unjuſtly 

be thought his .Angel, as that which appeared to 

Balaam the Prophet, and diverteds him from hs 
wickedneſs, * But Ficinus exprelly 3 If you are * 4rgui. ad 
not pleaſed, ſaith he, ſpeaking of this Spirit, Apol. Su. 
to call the familiar ouide of a Man his Spirit, 

call it, if you pleaſe, this good Angel, 

The chiefeſt argument of * Cel/izs, who op- * De ain. p4: 
poſeth this opinion, and endeayours to prove £4% 5- 14- 
it was an evil Spirit, is, that the Demon never 
diflwaded or diverted from vice, but only 
from outward danger, whereas the contrary 
is evident enough from the foregoing Story 
of Timarchus and Philemon, 

True it is, that the advice of the Demon 
was always diſſwafive, never, as Cicero ſaith, * py divine; 
impulſrut, often coercive, Apuleins flatters Socrates 1. 
with this reaſon 3 Socrates, faith he, as being 
a Man abſolute and perfe of himſelf, ready in 
all offices that concerned him, never neeacd any 
exhorter, but ſometimes a probibitour, if it hap- 
penned there were any danger in that which he 
went about , that being forewarned he might 
take heed, and decline the undertaking for that 
time , which afterwards he might re-aſſume, or at- 


tempt ſome other way, 


CHAP. VIL 
His Military Aftions, 


iF! is obſerved by many, that Socrates lit- f £47 
tle affeRed travel, his life being whol.- 
ly ſpent at home, ſaving when he went out 
in Military ſervice. | 

In the ſecond year of the eighty ſixth 
Olympiad broke forth a War, the greateſt that 
ever happened amongſt the Grecians, betwixc 
the Lacedemonians and the Athenians, the occa- 
fions and pretexts of it ariſing from the con- 
troverhes\of the Athenians with the Corinthians, 
concerning Corcyra, and Pohdea, both which 
being revolted from the Athenians, ro whom 
they had been tributary, ſought for aid from 
the Lacedemonians, who ſent Forces to the re- 


lieF of Polidea, 
in 


” 


SOCRATES. 


Parr Il 


_ 


In this War was Socrates thrice perſon- 
ally engage ; firſt, ar the Siege of. Polidea, 1n 
the year of the Olympiad, againſt which 
the Athenians (ent one thouſend fix hundred 
choice Men of Arms, under che condu&t of 
Phormis, who befieged it from- the Sea by his * 
Gallys, and on the Land fide by a Wall : a- 
monelt theſe were Secrates and Alcibiades : La- 
ertins ſaith, they were ou the Sea ſide, and that 
there was ns means to come on the Land fide 
farther : * Plato, that they ſerved both a {ous 
which diſagrees not with the other ; for there 
was not any ſet Battle during al] the time 
of the ſiege, only Sallies and Skirnitſhes. 
+P-ut.Sympiſ. Here, F Alcibiades his Comerade, atteſts, So- 

Crates outwent all Senuldiers in hardineſs; and if 
at any time, faith he, as it often happens in War, 
te proviſions failed, there was none could bear 
the wart of Meat and Drink like him, yet on 
the other fide in times of feaſting, he only ſeem'd 
to enjoy them, nd though of himſelf he would not 
drink, yet being invited, he far out-drank all o- 
thers, and which is ftrangeſt of all, never any Man 
faw him drunk. The exceſſes of cold in the Win- 
ter, which in that Country are extraordinary, he as 
wenderſully endured, when the Froſt was ſo ſharp, 
that wery few durſt go out of their Tents, and thoſe 
wrapping their Legs and Thighs in Skins and Furs, 
he went along with them, having no more Cloths than 
thoſe he uſually wore, He walked bare footed wupon 
the Ice with leſs tenderneſs than ethers in Shoos, 
to the wonder of the Sonldiers, who thought them- 
ſelves reproached by his hardineſs, His contem- 
plative rapture at the ſamte time was no leſs worthy 
admiration; he fell into a deep contemplation one 
morning, and continued all the while ſtanding in 
the ſame poſture, at. noon it was taken notice of by 
the Souldiers, who told him from one to another , 
that Socrates had ftood ſtill in the ſame place all 
that morning : in the evening ſome Jonian Soul- 
diers wraffing themſelves warm, came and lay down 
by him in the open Field, to watch if. he would con- 
tinue all night in'the ſame poſture, which he did, 


* Sympoſ. 


wntil the morning, and as ſoon as the Sun aroſe, ſalu- | 


Tib.2.tap.l. 


ted it, and retird, Of theſe kind of raptures A. 
Gellias faith he had many. We muſt not 
| omit how he behaved himſelf there in fight ; 
* Flat. Symp, * ſeeing his friend Alcibiades deeply engaged, 
ching pcs and much wounded, he' ſtepped before him, 
w defended him and his Arms from the Enemy, 

and brought: him ſafely off, Nor was his 
modeſty inferiour to his love or courage, for 
whereas after the Battle the Generals were to 
beſtow an honourable reward upon him that 
had fought beſt, the Judges aſſigned it to 
Socrates, he declin'd it, and by his earneft in- 
terceſſion, procur'd that it might be conferred 
upon” Alcibiades. 

The ſecond ation of Socrates was in the 
firſt year of the eighty ninth Olympiad. at De- 
lixm, a. Town in Beetia, which the ' Athenians 
rook. The Boetians' (faith Thucydides') led by 
Pagondas, followed them, . and bid them Battle, 
the left Wing of the Boetians, to the wverymiad- 


ale of the Army mas overthrown by the Atheni-\| 


ans, and flcd to the other © parts, . where they 
were yet in fight: but "the right had the better of 
the Athenians, and by little and little forced them 
to 'gize ground, ' and followed them from the wery 
frſf. Pagondas, whilſt the /eft Wing of his 


Army was in . diſtreſs, ſent two Compames of 
Horſe ſecretly about the Hill , whereby that Wing 
of the Athenians which was FViftorious, appre- 
hending upon their ſudden appearing that they bad 
been a freſh Army, was put into 4 fright, and the 
whole Army of the Athenians, now doubly terri- 
fied by this accident , and by the Thabans that 
continually won ground, and broke their ranks, be- 
took themſelves to fight , ſome fled towards Deli- 
um ard the Sea, others the Mountain Parnes, and 
others other ways, as to each appeared hope of ſafe- 
ty, The Boetians, eſpecialh their Horſe, and thoſe 
Locrians that came in, after the enemy was de- 
ſeated, followed killing them, Socrates in this en- 
gagement behaved himſelf with his accouſtom- 
ed valour ( ſo well, that f Laches confeſleth, , ,,,, , 
if the reſt had fought like him, they had not 

loſt the day ) and care of his friends ; * for + 5,,,, ;; 
ſeeing Xenophon nhorſed in the flight, and throws Lavt, 
down on the ground ( himſelf likewiſe having his 

Horſe ſlain under bim, fought on foot ) he tockh him 

wpon kis Shoulders, and carried him many 4 jt.:- 

dia, and defended him until they gave him over the 

prrſuit, And being thus at the lolz of the 

day, with other diſperſed in flight ainonv!t 

whom was Laches the Archon, and Acibrad:s ) 

* in the conſtant» ſlowneſs of his retreat expreſjcd + pj, 

a courage far above Laches, frequently looking back. ; 
and round about, as greedy to be reveng d of the 

enemy, if- any ſhould purſue them, which was the 

means that brought him off more ſafely, for they 

who expreſs leaſk fear in their retreat, are leſs 

ſubjeft to be. afſaulted, than ſuch as repoſe their 
confidence in flys g, 

f As they came to a way that was divided-+ pj. y; 
into two, Socrates made a ſtand, and advis'd mon. Sw 6 
thoſe that were with him not to take that Socrat. Ejj 
way which they were going into, along the ** 
Mountain Parnze, but the other by the way 
Retiſte, for, {aich he, I heard the Demon's voice. 
The greater part were angry, as if he had 
trifled at a time fo ſerious; ſome few were 
perſwaded to go along. among whom were 
Lachesand Alcibiades, and got ſafely home the 
reſt were met by ſome Horſemen, who return- 
ing from the purſuit, fell upon them 3 .they 
at firſt reſiſted, but at laſt encloſed by the 
Enemy who exceeded.them in number ; they 
gave back, and were-in the end oppreſt, and 
all killed except one, who by the help of his 
Shield getting away, brought the news to A- 
thens, and Pyrilampes Son of Antiphon, who be- 
ing wounded by a Javelin, was taken Pri- 
ſoner ; and when he heard by thoſe that were 
(ent from Arhens to Thebes to treat of peace, 
thar Socrates and the reſt with him got ſafe 
home; he openly profeſt to the Thebar:, 
that Secrates had ofren called him and others 
of his company back, whonot following the 
advice of his Genius were lain. 

The laſt Military engagement was the ſame 
year at * Amphipolis, } which was then taken 
by Zraſidas the Lacedemonian General. 
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CHAT IX 


How he carried himſelf in the Democracy and the 
Oligarchy. 


Ocrates forbore to accept any office in the 

Common-wealth, ( except in his later 
years that of Senatour ) either ( as * lian 
{aith ) becauſe he ſaw the Athenian Govern- 
ment, though under the form of a Democracy, 
was yet nearer to a Tyranny or Monarchy, or 
+ as himſelf profeſſeth , being difſwaded by 
his Genius from medling in publick affairs, 
which advice was his JE being too 
honeſt ro comply with the injuſtices of the 
Common-wealth, and to oppoſe them was 
extreamly dangerous, as he found experimental- 
ly inthat ſhort time. 

* Hewas choſea to the Senate for the Anti- 
ochian Tribe, whereunto - ( f as we have faid ) 
Alepece the Town where he was born belonged, 
and * in order thereto took the Oath which 
Solon appointed to be given to every Senatour, 
ro give ſentence according to the Laws, not bi- 
afſed either by fayour, hatred, or any other 

retext : In the third year of the 93. Olympi- 
d (+ the preheminence coming in courſe to 
the Antiochian Tribe, and Socrates thereupon 
becoming Preſident of the People ) he had this 
occaſion of manifeſting his conſtancy. * There 
hapn'd 2 Sea-fight betwen the Athenians and the 
Lacedsmonians at Arginuſe : The Athenian Com- 
manders were ten ; the Lacedemonians Comman- 
der in chief,Callicratidas; the Lacedemonians were 
overthrown, their Admiral ſunk 3 the Arhenians 
went back to Argin»ſe with the loſs of twen- 
ty five Ships, and all the Men in them except 
Geng few that eſcaped to Land; the ten Com- 
manders order'd Theramenes and Thraſfibulus 
( Captains of the Galleys ) to look out after 
the Veſlels that were Shipwrackt, which as 
chey were going to do, a ſuddain tempeſt a- 
roſe and hindered themz fix of thoſe Com- 
manders returned to Athens where they no 
ſooner came, but upon the account they gave 
of the fight, the Senate committed them to Pri- 
ſon 3 Theramenes was their Accuſer, who urged 
that they might be queſtion'd for not relieving 
thoſe that were loſt by Shipwrack 3 the Com- 
manders juſtly anſwer'd, that they had given 
order for ther relief, and that Theramenes and 
Thrafibulus, on whom that charge was impoſed, 
were ( if any) to be condemned ; bur that 
they would not retort the fault on their ac- 
cuſers, for the Tempeſt ſufficiently excuſed 
them. This ſatisfied the Senate for that time, 
but atthe next feaſt _ the Apaturia, ſome 
friends of Theramenes, by his inſtigation ſhaving 
cheir Hair, and putting on mourning Apparel, 
pretending to be Kinſmen of thoſe that were 
drowned, came in that habit tothe Senate, and 
cauſing the charge againſt the ten Commanders 
to be renewed, ſo much incenſed the Peo- 
ple, that they by menaces contrary to all Law, 
enforced the Senate . to condemn them. So- 
crates being otder'd to write the decree agai 
them, avoided it by pretending he could not 
write, and knew not the form, which occa- 
[ond laughter in the Senate ( and perhaps 


| 


Troop of —_ 3 Theramenes ran to the Al- 


that aſperſton of Porphyrias , that he was 
{carce able to write, which when he did , 
It was to deriſton ) but the true reaſon is by 
Atheneus acknowledg'd tobe his conſtant forti- 
rude, in that he would not violate the Laws of 
the Comnon-wealth contrary to the Oath he 
had taken, Þ to which he took more heed than + x:mgh, »;: 
to the violence wherewith he was threatned ; »vr. 1. © 
for when the Senate proceeded to their con- 
demnation, * he alone oppoſed it with his fuF. * Lv, *aaZ 
frage, whereupon many Oratours 'prepared to a4 * wivO- 
accuſe him, and the People cried out with ( perhaps #4- 
loud clamours, that he mightbe brought toan- voy ) am- 
{wer forit: buthe choſe rather to hazard him- 4#gioutm # 
ſelf for Law and Juſtice, than through fear of lixs cream: 
impriſonment and death to conſent to injuſtice, 54», ; 
as the death of theſe Men was afterwards 
known to be, even to the Athenians themſelves : 
and was ſoon after puniſhed in Theramenes by 
the like, wherein Secrates gave the ſame teſti- 
mony of his Courage upon this occaſion. 

Athens after a long War with the Lacedemoni- 
ans of 27. years, being taken art laſt by 7/ander, 
the Lacedemonian General in the firſt year of the 
94th Olympiad, there grew ſome debate con- 
cerning the alteration of the Government, from 
= Democracy oO an Oligarchy Theramenes ſtood 
for the continuance of the Democracy, but be- 
ing overſway'd by the power and threats of Lzz 


ſander ; yielded to the conſtitution of thirty per- 


ſons, f by title Governours, in effe& Tyrants, + Diud. Sic. 
of which number was Theramenes ( whom they (ib. 14. 
took, in regard of his known moderation and 
equity, to bridle the rapine and avarice of o- 
thers ) Critias, ( firſt a friend, butnow a great 
enemy to Socrates for reproving his love of 
Emridamus ) Charicles and others, whoſe names 
are ſet down by Xenophon, as are alfo their mur- 
ders, unjuſt ſequeſtrations of Lands, arid con- 
fiſcations of Goods; they began with punith- 
ment of the worſt perſons, proceeded to the 
richeſt, and ended with the beſt. Never 
( (auth Seneca) was any City more milera- 
ble 5 1300. ( Aſchines faith, 1500, ) of 
the beſt perſons they put to death with- 
out any legal Trial, nor was their fury 
thereby aſlwaged, but more exaſperated ; that 
City where was the Areopagss, the moſt teli- 
gious Court of Judicature, where the Sehate 
and People like the Senate uſed to aſſemble, 
was daily made a {ad Colledge of Execurtianers, 
an unhappy Court too narrow for the Tyrants 
without reſt from oppreſſion, without: hope of 
liberty or remeay. All fled the City but Socrates, 
who all this while ſet not his Foot out of the Gates ; 
he was continually amongſt the People, com- 
forted the lamenting Fathers, encourag'd thoſe 
that deſpair'd of the State, reproached to the 
rich, thathad lived in fear to lole their wealth, 
the late repentance of their dangerous avarice, 
and to thoſe that would imitate him , gave 
great examples, whilſt he walked free amid(t 
the thirty oppreſlours. 

 Theramenes oppoling this;cruelty and injuſtice, 
was accuſed by Critias for betraying the truſt 
of the Common-wealth, whereof he-acquitted 
himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the Senate 3 .buc 
Critias and his faction, fearing he might over- 
throw the Oligarchy, ſeized upon him with a 
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tar, but being dragg'd from thence by the of- 
ficers, he behaved himſelf like ( faith Diodo- 
rus) the Diſciple of Scrates 5 the People 
pitied him, but none of them durſt offer to 
help him, becauſe he was compaſs'd in by the 
Souldiers, except Socrates and two of his com- 
panions, who ranto - him and endeavoured to 
reſcue him out of the hands of the Officers 3 
Theramenes defired them to forbear, telling 
them that he much loved and commen- 
ded their kindneſs and vertue, but that 
7 would be the greateſt misfortune he could 
have, if their love to him ſhould occaſion their 
deaths; whereupon Socrates and his Com- 
panions ſeeing none come in to join with them 
i9 his aid, and that the contrary party was too 
ftrong for them , gave over: Theramenes was 
carried to Priſon, and there ( being ſentenced 
to drink Hemlock ) died. 

Theſe outrages of the thirty Tyrants Socra- 
tes did not forbear to cenſure : * Seeing many 
eminent perſcn.s put to death, and the rich circumven- 
ted and betrayd to exceſſive puniſhments, he ſaid to 
Antiſthenes, Doth it repent thee that we have done 
nothing in our whole lives great and remarkable, as 
thoſe Monarchs, who are deſcribed in Tragedies, Atre- 
us's, Thyeſtes's, Agamemnon's a»d Mgilthus's ? 
they are in thoſe playes beheaded, feaſted with their own 
Fleſh, and generally deſtroyed;, But no Poet was ever 
ſo bold and impudent as tobring a Hog killed upon the 
Stage. 

+ To another who murmur d becauſe he was 


not looked upen fince they began to rule, are yon 
ferry for it ſaid he ? He ſaid likewiſe, * that 


it were ſtrange if a Neatherd who diminiſhed 
and impoveriſhed his herd, ſhould not confeſs him- 
ſelf anill Neatherd ; but more ſtrange that one who 
being [et over a City , made the Citizens worſe, 
and their number leſs , ſhould not confeſs bimſelf 
an ill Governour. This came to their knowleage : 
wherexpon Critias aud Charicles ſent for him, 
and forbad him ftriftly to teach or diſcourſe with 
any of the yung Men, SOCcrates acked them, if 
in acts of prohibition he might be permitted to queſtion 
what he underſtood not, which they granting z Then 
( continues he) I am ready to obey the Laws , but 
leſt I tranſoreſs them through ignorance, 1 acſire 
to be informed , whether when you forbid me the 
alt of ſpeaking, this att be to be nnderſftood of things 
ſpoken rightly or not righth; if of the firſt, 
T' muſt abſtain frem ſpeaking what is right; 
if of the ſecond, I muſt take care to ſpeak nothing 
bat what is right ; Hereupon Charicles being diſ- 
pleaſed, ſaid , Since you underſtood not that, Y0- 
Crates, we command you what is eaſier to be un- 
derftood , that hence forward you ſpeak, not at all 
with any of the young Men, To take away all am- 
bignity, replies Socrates, that I may not exceed 
my limitation; let me know expreſly at what years 
youcall a Man young: So long, ſaith Chaticles, as 
he is uncapable of being Senatonr, and hath not at- 
tained to the height of his judgment, you are not 
to (peak with any under thirty; May 1 not bay, 
anſwers Socrates, of any under that age, nor ask 
them the price of any thing * That youmay, ſaith 
Charicles , bt your cuſtem is to ack queſtions of 
things which you knew very well:, forbear thoſe : And 
ſhall I not then, replies Socrates, make anſwer if 
any one ach me where Charicles dwells, or where 
Critias is ? To ſach queſtions, ſaith Chagicles, 50u 


may, Tou mnſt ( continues Critias ) refrain from 
the artificers, whoſe ears you have ſufficiently grated 
with your impertinent Diſcourſe, 1 muſt then abſtain 
( ſaith Socrates ) frem 7uſtice, Piety, and the like 3, 
Even from the very Neatheras, replies Charicles, 
which unleſs you do, take heed your herd come nut 
ſhort home, 

This ill will and jealouſie which. they had 
conceived againſt Secrates was increaſed by the 
ſecret departure of ſome friends of his out of 
the City, which was reported to be done by his 
contrivement, to give intelligence to the The- 
bas: nor was that ſuſpicion without reaſon; 
as is manifeſt by his Jaſt Epiſtle : hereupon 
they ſummon'd him into the Court , where 
ſome complaints were brought againſt him, of 
which having acquitted himſelf, they { to get a 
better cauſe of quarrel againſt him ) gave order 
to him and four more to go to the P»rewm, and 
toapprehend Leo, whom they meant to put to 
death, that they m_ poſſefs his Eſtate: But 
Secrates refuſed , adding, that he would never 
n_—_ aſſiſt an unjuſt a&t; whereupon Chari- 
cles ſaid, Doſtthou think, Socrates, to talk thus 
peremptorily, andnot to ſuffer ? A thouſand ills; 
anſwered Socrates, but none fo grievous as to 
do unjuſtly. Charicles made no reply, nor any 
of thereſtz the other four went for Leon, Socra= 
tes directly to his Houſe 3 but from thence for- 
ward , the jealouſte they had of him was fo 
much encreaſed, that * if their power had not 
been ſoon diſſolved, they would have gone 
near to have taken away his life. 


* Plat, Api. 


CHAP. XI. 


His falling out with the Sophiſts, and with Any- 
cus. 


He Sophiſts, Mafers of !langnage in thoſe times, 
T faith * icero, ( whereof were Ron Le- + Bri. 
onttum, Thraſymachus f Chalcedon, Protago- 
ras o_ » Prodicus «a Cian , Hippias 
an Elian, and many others) profeſt in arrogant 
words to teach, how an inferiour cauſe ( ſuch 
was their Phraſe) might by (peaking, be made 
ſuperiour, * and uſed a fweet fluent kind of * (54,0698 
Rhetorick, argute in ſentence, lofty in words, fitter fr 
oftentation than pleading , for the Schools and Ara- 
demies, rather than the Forum, were fo highly 
eſteem'd , that T whereſoevcy they came , they + Liban, 4 
could perſwade the young Men to forſake all other 
converſation for theirs. * Theſe Socrates op- * Cic. But 
poſed, and often by his ſubtlety of diſputing, refel- - 
ing their principles , F with his accuſtomed in- | £6: 
terrogatories , demonſtrated, that they were in- 
deed much beneath the eſteem they bad gained, that 
they themſelves underſtood nothing of that which 
they undertook to teach others, he withdrew the 
young Men from their empty converſation : Theſe, 
who till then had been locked upon as Angels for 
Wit and Eloquence, he proved to be vain affefters 
of words, ignorant of thoſe things which they pro- 
feſsi'd, and had more need to give mony to be taught, 
than to take ( as they uſed) mony for teach- 
ing. The Athenians taken with theſe reproefs 
which SOCrates gave them, derided them, and ex- 
| cited their Chilaren to the ſtudy of ſolid Vertue, 
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SOCRATES. 


Another quarrel Socrates had of long conti- 
nuance, for it was the occaſion of his death, 
but begun many years before, . with Ars, an 
Oratour by profeiſion, privately maintained and 
enriched by Leather-ſellers : He had pur two 
of his Sons to Secrates to be taught, but not 
being pleated , that whilſt. chey were 1a that 
way, they had not learned ſo mych, as to be 
2ble thereby to get their living ; he crook them 
from S$etrates and pur them to that trade which 
himſelf was aſhamed to Owns wherewith Socrates 
being much diſpleaſed in reſpe&t of che two 

ouths , whoſe ruine he preſaged, ( and tru- 
y, for they fell afterwards into debaucheries 
which occation'd. it ) ſpated not to reproach 4- 
»1tw in diſcourſing to his Scholars , * telling 
them, *That the Trade of Drefling Leather 
* was not fit to be ſpoken of amongſt young 
* Men; for they who benefit themſelves by 
*2ny Art, cheriſh and profeſs it, as Acumen 
© Phyſick, Damon #1d Connus Muſick ; even 4- 
* »yt#5, Whilſt his Sons were his Scholars, was 
*not aſhamed of that which they learn, 
© though it were not ſufficient to maintain them 
©*by pleading; but for himſelf, he gloried that 
*he walked invitible with Pzto's Helmet, or 
*Gyges's Ring, concealing from the People the 
© true means of his ſubſiſtence, which indeed 
*was by Drefling Leather, which was not juſt; 
©to be aſhamed of the Trade, and not of the 
* profit z for he ought to own this, or to dif- 
* claim that. 

* Autns (ſaith * lian) to anſwer this re- 
* proach , ſtudied all occafions and ways of re- 
© venge but feared the 4rheniaxs, doubting if 
* he ſhould accuſe Socrates, how they would 
© rake it, his name being in high eſteem for ma- 
* ny reſpects, chiefly for oppoſing the Shifts, 
* who neither taught nor knew any ſolid Lear- 
*ning. He f advifed with Meliras, a young 
Man, an Orator. unknown to Socrates, deſcribed 
by * Plato, with long plain Hair, a'high Noe, 
and a thin Beard , one that for a Drachm 
might be bought into any thing, by whoſe 
counſel * © He begins, by making trial in leſſer 
* things, to ſound how the Athenians would en- 
©tertain a charge againſt his life 3 for to have 
* accuſed him upon the very firſt, he conceived 
* unſafe, as well for the reaſon already-menti- 
© oned, as leaſt the friends and followers of $6 
* crates ſhould divert the anger of the Judges 
*upon himſelf, for faifly accuſing a Perſon fo 
* far from being guilty of any wrong to the 
* State, that he was the only ornament thereof. 
*To this end he ſuborns Ariftophanes, a Co- 
* mick Poet, whoſe only buſineſs was to raiſe 
© mirth, to bring Scrates upon the Stage, tax- 
*ing him with crimes which -moſt Men knew 
* him free from, impertinenc diſcourſe, making 
*an ill Cauſe by argument ſeem good, intro- 
* ducing new and ſtrange Deities, whilſt him- 
*ſelf believed and reverenced none; hereby 
* £0 in{inuate an ill opinion of him, even into 


*thoſe who moſt frequented him. Ariftophares | 
* taking this Theme, interweaves it with much 


* abuſive mirth; the beſt of the Grecians was 
* his ſubje&, not Cleo, the Lacedemonians, the 
* Thebans, or Pericles himſelf, but a perſon dear 
"to all the Gods, eſpecially Apols, Ar' firſt 


* (by reaſon of we novelcy of thething, the. 


* unuſual perſonating of Socrates upon the Stage) 
*the Athenians, who expected nothing leſs, were 
* {truck with wonder : Then, ( being naturally 
; envious, apt to detract from the belt perſons, 
not only of ſuch as bore office in the Com- 
* mon-wealth, but any that were eminent for 
* Leatning and Vertue) they begun to be ta- 
* ken wich the Cloudr, ( ſo was the Play named) 
"and cried up the Actor that perſonated So- 
* crates with more applauſe than ever any be- 
* fore, giving him with many ſhouts the Vio- 
*ry, and ſending word to the Judges, that they 
* ſhould ſet down no name but that of Ari/te- 
* phanes, Socrates came ſeldom to the Theatre, 
* unleſs when Emripides conteſted with any new -. 
* Tragedian, there, or in the Pyrewm, then he 
* went, for he affected the wiſdom, goodnels, 
* and {weetneſs of his Verſe; ſometimes A- 
* cibiades and Critias would invite him to a Co- 
*medy, and in a manner compel him; for he 
* was ſo far from eſteeming Comedians, that 
© he contemned them, as lying, abuſive, and un- 
* profitable z whereat they were much diſplea- 
* fed: Theſe (with other things ſuggeſted by 
* Amtus and Melitus ) were the Si of Ari- 
* ſtophanes his Comedy, who, it is likely, got a 
* great ſum of Mony by it, they being eager 
, ad {moon of their deſign, and he prepa- 
AI L _ : | _— to receive their im- 
*prefſion : In fine, the Play got extraordinary 
* credit, that of Crati»zs being: verified; 


The Theatre was then py 
Fill d with malicious Men. 


* It being at that time the Feaſt of 'Facchrs, 
* 2 multitude of Greciars went ro ſee the Play : 
* Socrates being perſonated on the Stage and often 
*named, (nor was it much the Players ſhould re- 
* preſent him, for the Potters frequently did 
*1t upon their Stone Jugs ) the Strangers that 
* were preſent ( not knowing whom the Co- 
* medy abuſed) raiſed a hum and whiſper, 
* every one asking who that Socrates was? which 
* he obſerving ( for he came not thicher by 
© chance, but becauſe he knew himſelf ſhould 
*be abuſed in the Play, had choſen the moſt 
* conſpicuous Seat in the Theatre) to put the 
*Strangers out of doubt, he roſe up, and 
© the while the Play laſted, continued in that 


*ſture, ( * laughing) | one that was prefent * #/ie. vr, 
* asked him, If it did not vex him to fee him bf. 5. 


© ſelf brought upon the Stage? Not at all, ( an- 
(wered he) methinks I am at 4 Feaſt, where eve- 


ry one enjoys me. * This Comedy was firſt acted * Scot. Arle 
when J[ſarchus was Archon, Cratinus Victor in [o?%. 


the firſt year of the eighty ninth Olympiad: A- 

riſtophanes being by ſome reprehended for it, 

to vindicate himſelf, cauſed it to be acted a- 
in the year following, Amintas being Archon, 
ut with worſe order than at firſt. 


* Amipas alſo ( another comick Poet) de- * Lav. 


rided him thus in 77:ibone, 


O Socrates, the beft of few, the vaineſt 

Of many Mens, and art thou come amongſt us ? 
Where 1s thy Gown ? aid not this great mi:fortune 
Befal thee by the Leather-dreſſer s help ? 


CHAP: 
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* chuſe to die than to beg ff them a Life worſe thas 
* Death. Other friends uſed the ſame perſwali- 
* ons to him with aſſurance of victory. F Lyſias + Cirer, , ® 
* an excellent Orator offered him an Oration, 9-t.1, 
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CHAD. X. 
His Trial. 


Plat. Aput. 
Liban. Apol, 


F See Snidas 
hon that word, 
* [iban, Apol. 
p. 644: 


® Xenoph.Apol, 
& memor. 4. 


"MY years Faſt ſince the firſt falling 
out betwixt Socrates and Amytas, du- 
ring which time one continued openly repro- 
ving the other , ſecrecly undermining , until 
at length Atzs ſeeing the time ſute with his 


deſign, procur'd A4clitys to prefer a bill againſt | 


bim to the Senate, in theſe terms. 
Melitus Se» of Melitus, 4 Pythaun, accuſeth So" 


crates Son of Sophroniſcus an Alopecia, SoOcra- | 


tes violates the Law, nit believing the deities which 
this City believeth, but introducing other new Goasr. 
He vidlates the Law likewiſe in corrupting youth 5, the 
puniſkment Death, 

This Bill being prefer'd upon oath ( Plato 
f 4rmworia) Lerame bound to the Judges 
for his appearance at the day of trial. * Soon 
after Anytus ſent privately to him, deſiring him to for- 
bear the mention of his Trade, and aſſuring him that 
he would thereupon withdraw his ation, but SOCIa- 
tes return'd him anſwer, that he would never for- 
bear (peaking truth as long as he lived, that he 
would always. uſe the ſame ſpeeches concerning him 3 
that his. accuſation was not of force enough to make 
hivs.refrain from ſpeaking thoſe things which he thought 
himſelf befere obliged to ſay. 

* The: interval of time betwixt his accula- 
tion and trial, he imploy'd in his uſual Philo- 
ſophical exerciſes, not taking any care to provide 
his defence, for which being obſerv'd and queſti- 
oned by Hermogenes Son of Hipponicas, ©I provide 
* apology..enough (ſaith he) in conſidering 


. © and: purſuing the conſtant courſe of my lite 3 


ermogengs demanding how that could be ? be- 
*cauſe (hath he) I never did any unjuſt act, 
* whichT conceive the beſt apologie : but we 
© often ſee Judges ( ſaith Hermogenes ) overſwai'd 
© by, Rhetorick, to condemn the innocent and ac- 


* quit the guilty : the truth is, ' replyed Socrates ) 


4 Boing about to make my apology, I was twice 


© withheld by the Demon , whereat Hermoge- 
© zes wondring, Is it ſtrange ( continues he ) 
«hat God ſhould think it fit for me to dye at 
© this time? hitherto no Man hath lived more 
« uprightly; which as it is now my greateſt com- 
* fort, 10 it was the greateſt delight to my ſelf 
* and friends; if I live longer, I know I muſt 
undergo what is proper to old age, defects of 
* hearing and ſight, flowneſs to apprehend , 
©2ptneſs to forget, how can I then be pleaſed to 
© live longer and-grow worſe : It is likely God 
© in his Jove to me hath ordained that I ſhould 
© die in the moſt convenient age, and by the 
* gentleſt means; for if 1 die by ſentence, I am 
© allowed the benefit of the moſt ealie kind of 
© death; I ſhall give my friends the leaſt trouble, 
©1ſhall do nothing unſeemly before rhoſe that 
© are preſent, and ſhall depart ſound in Body 


© 2nd Soul ; isnot this vety defireable? God with 


| *much reaſon forbids me to make any "defence; | 


*If I could effe&t it, I ſhould only ſtay longer 
* tobe taken away by the torment of diſeaſes 
* and imperfe&ions of age, which truly Her- 
| _— defirenot; If when I giveanaccompt 
* of my actions towards God and Men, the 
© Judges think fit to condemn me, I will rather 


* which he had written in *his defence, deſiring £7 


* him if he thought good to make uſe of it at 
* his tryal; Secrates peruſed it, and told him, 
* that it was a good one, but not fit for him. Ly: 
* fas asking how that could be? Why ( ſaith he) 
* may not a garment or Shoos be rich, yet 
* not fit for me? if you ſhould bring me &5c50n7- 
a# Shoos, I would not wear them though they 
were fit for my feet, becauſe they ate effemi- 
nate: he conceived the Oration to be ingenious 


and eloquent, but not, ſtour and manly, * for * p;,, 


though ic were very bitter againſt the Judges,yet 


t was it moreRhetorical than became a Philo- + Leer: 


ſopher. 

The day of tryal being come, * Amtns, Lyce, 
and Melitus prepared to accuſe him, one in be- 
half of the people, the ſecand of the Oratours, 
the laſt of the Poets : Melirns firſt went up into 
the Chair proper for that purpoſe, and there 
ſpoke an Oration which was in it ſelfmean 
enough, but withal deliver'd ſo unhappity and 
School-boy-like, that ſometimes he was out with 
fear, and turned about to be prompted like a 
Player, enough to beget laughter, even in thoſe 
that were moſt concern'd in ſo ſerious a cauſe: 
Part of the effect whereof ſeems to be the ſame 
which is thus by Xerophen diſperſedly deliver'd, 
ſome particulars whereofare confirmed by L- 
banius, 

*That Socrates perſwaded his auditors to con» 
*temn the received Laws, ſaying, it was fit 
* only for Fools to be govern'd by a Bean,( mean- 
*ing the ſuffrages of the Senate ſo gather'd. ) 

* That he was intimately converſant with 
* Critias and Alcibiades, one moſt covetous and 
*violent in the Oligarchy, the other ambitious 
of LD Socom 

© That he taught direſpe& and diſobedience to 
* Parents , telling his Scholars he would make 


* them wiſer than their Fathers, and that it was 


* lawful for any one to bind his Father if he 


© were mad, and for thoſe that were the more 


, wn, to do as much to thoſe that were leſs 
wiſe. 

©.'That he taught alſo direſpe& of all other 
* kinſmen, ſaying they were not uſeful to the 
* ſick, or to the accuſed, the firſt being in more 
*need of a Phyſician, the latter of an Orator, that 
* the 8 will of unable friends was nothing 
* worth, that only the moſt knowing perſons 
© were moſt worthy of honour ; by which means 
© he would arrogate all reſpe& to himſelf, 

© That he ſelected out of the Poets ſome ill 
* places, and perverted others that were not ſo, 
*to excite his friends to impious actions; as that 
© of Heſioa, + 


There is zo work purſued ſhame 3 
"Tis ialeneſs that merits blame, 


© He expounded, as if the Poet meant all 


| © acts might be committed for gain. 


*That he often repeated and miſinterpreted 
©theſe words of Homer, as if the Poet allowed 
* the poor to be beaten. | 


When 


1 Sr Bl 
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Then he a Prince or ſome preat perſon meets. 
Such with ſoft langmage kindly thus he greets 3 
Happy above the reach of fear are you 5 

Sit aown, and bid your followers do ſo too, 

But of the lower ſort when any ſpeaks, 
FortPtheſe words with blows his anger breaks, 
Be quiet ; to thy betters, wretch, ſubmit ; 

For aftion and advice alike unfit, 


. i% 
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Melitus ( his Otation ended) came down; 
© * Liban, Apo! * next him came Ants witha long-malicious 
fy ſpeech, and laſt of all Zyco with all the artifice 
* of Rhetorick concluded the accuſation. 
£ + Cic. Tic, 


If. Socrates + would not ('as was the cuſtom) 
© gueſt. 1. procure an Advocate to plead for him 3 all the 
art, 2 while his accuſers were ſpeaking, he ſeemed 
| to employ his mind about nothing leſs : as ſoon 
Plat. Api, as they had done, he went up into the Chair, 


# Cic, de divi- ( * in which ation he obſerved that the Dzmon 
= *'Y did not withhold him ) and with f an angry {mile 
vt. 14. _ this * unpremeditated anſwer, Þ not as 
Plat. 4pl. a {uppliant er guilty perſon, but as if Maſter of 
bt Cic. Tic: the Judges themſelves, with a free contumac 
proceeding not from pride, but the greatneſs 
of his mind, 
* * ButI wonder firſt ( Athenians ) how AMe- 
* /itus came by this knowledge, that ( as he faith) 
*I do not worſhip thoſe Gods the City wor- 
© ſhips ? Others have ſeen me ( and ſo might 
* Melitus it he had pleas'd ) Sacrifice at common 
* feſtivals on the Publick Altars ; Haw do I 
* introduce new deities when I profeſs to be di- 
© rected in all my actions by the voice of God ? 
* they who obſerve thenotes of Birds, or an- 
* (wers of Men, are guided by the voice : none 
* doubts of Thunder whether it be loud or ora- 
* culous : Doth not the Prieſteſs on the Tripod 
*convey to us by voice what the God delivers to 
*her? and that he foreknows events, commu- 
© nicating them to whom pleaſeth him, all Men 
*( as well as I) believe and profeſs : others call 
© thoſe that foretell events, Augurs , Sooth- 
© fayers and Diviners, I the Dzxmon, and( 1 
*conceive ) more religiouſly than they who al- 
*cribe a Divine power to Birds : That I am no 
*impoſtor herein, many can atteſt, who have as- 
© ked my advice, and never found it fail. ( Here 
there aroſe a murmur in the Senate, ſome not 
believing , others envying what he ſaid, that 
ſhe ſhould ſurpaſs them in ſuch a particular 
favour of the deity 3 ) © Let ſuch as are incre- 
* dulous hear this alſo to confirm their opinion 
*that Iam not favour'd of the Gods ; when Che- 
* rephon 19 the preſence of many witneſſes queſti- 
* ond the Delphian Oracle concerning me , 
© Apollo anſwered, that no Man was more free, 
* morejult, or more wile ; ( here another mur- 
*mur aroſe amongſt the Judges : he proceeded ) 
*Yetthe ſame God ſaid more of LZycargus the 
* Lacedemonian Lawgiver , that he knew not 
* whether to call him a God or a Man 3 me he 
- * compared not with the Gods, though he gave 
- me the priority amongſt Men. But truſt nor 
the God herein, conſider meexactly your ſelves; 
* whom know you leſs a Servant to corporeal 


NXinoph, 


= —— Pleaſures? whom more free? I accept not 
iN Either rewards or gifts? who more juſt than 
; he who fo conforms himſelf to the preſent time, 

as he needs not the help of any other; who 


— 


* will ay he deſerves not the title of wiſe, who 
* fincehe wasable, never defiſted to learn by en- 
*qQuiry all good poſſible : and that I took not 
* this pains in vain, is evident in that, many 
"Citizens and ſtrangers ſtudious of virtue, pre- 
* fer my converſation above all others: what 
* is the reaſon that though all Men know I have ' 

*no wealth to requite them, ſo many deſire 

* to oblige me by gifts? that I require no re- 

* tutn from any, yer engage ſo many ? that when 

* the City being beſteged, every one lamented 

* his condition, I was no more mov'd than when 

*1t was moſt flouriſhing > That whilſt others 

*lay out money on outward things topleaſe 

* themſelves, I furniſh my ſelf from within, my 

* ſelf with things thac pleaſe me better? If none 

*can diſprove what I have ſaid, deſerve I nor 

* the commendations both of Gods and men? 

*and yet, you 44clitas pretend that with theſe 

* inſtru&tions I corrupt youth 3; Every one knows 

* what. it isto corrupt youth 5 Can you name 

* but one thar I of religious have made impious, 

* of modeſt impudent, of frugal, prodigal, of 

* ſober, debauch'd, of hardy effeminate, or 

*the like ? But I know thote, anſwer'd Meli- 

© tus, whom you have perſwaded to be more 

* obedient to you than to their own Parents: 

That as far as .concerns inſtruction, replied 

* Socrates, I confeſs this they know to be 

© my proper care : for their health Men obey 

© Phyſicians before their Parents, in Law-ſuits 

© Counſellors before their kindred ; do you 

© not inWar prefer the moſt experienced Souldi- 

*ers to command before your own Allies? yes, 

© anſwers elitus , 'tis fit we ſhould; and do 

*you think it reaſon then, replies Socrates, if 

© others are preferr'd for ſuch things as they are 

© excellent in, that becauſe in the opinion of 

* ſome, I have an advantage beyond others in 

© educating youth , which is the greateſt be- 

© nefit amongſt Men, I ought therefore to die f. + Pur. de 

© Amtns and Melitas ((aithhe, addrefiing him- #14144. ani. 
*ſelf ro the Judges) may procure my death, 

© hurt me they cannot: * To fear death is to * Plut. de rom 
© ſeem wiſe, and not to be ſos for it is to pre- /«. a4 Apot. 
*tend to underſtand that which we underſtand 

*not; no Man knows what death is, whether it - 

© be not the greateſt happineſs that can arrive 
©toa Man, and yetall ſear and ſhun it as if they 
* were ſure it were the greateſt misfortune. 

This and more ( faith Xenophon ) was (aid both 
by himſelf and his friends, but the Judges were 
ſo little pleaſed with his unuſual manner of 
pleading , ut + as Plato went. up into the 
Chair and began a ſpeech in theſe words : 
Though I, Athenians,am the youngeſt of thoſe that come 
up in this place, they all cried out, of theſe that go 
down, which he thereupon was conſtrained to do, 
and they proceeding to vote, Socrates was calt by * 

281. voices 3 It was the cuſtom of Athens, as 

Cicers obſerves, when any one was caſt, it the 

fault were not capital, to impoſe a pecuniary 

mul& ; when the Judges had voted in tnat man- 

ner, the guilty perſon was asked the higheſt rate 

whereat he eſtimated his offencez The Judges 

willing to favour Socrates , propounded that 

demand to him, He anſwered 25. ( or as Ea- 

balides faith, 100. drachms, nor would he (uffer 

* his friends, f P/ato, Crito, Critobulus, and Apolle- * X rojh, 
dirs ( who defired him to eſtimate 1t at 50. f Flat 4zol- 
min#, 


f Latrts 
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mine, promiſing to undertake the ſum ) to 
pay any thing for him, ſaying, That to pay a 
penalty- was to own an offence, and telling the 
Judges that (for what he ſtood accuſed ) he 
deſerved the higheſt honours and rewards, and 


. dailv ſuſtenance at the publick charge out of 


* Xen, Afol, 


the Prjtanenm, which was the greateſt honour 
that was amongſt the Grecians; with this an- 
ſwer, the Judges were ſo exaſperated , that 
they condemned him to death by 80, Votes 
more. 

* The ſentence being paſt, he could not for- 
bear ſiniling, and turning to his ſriends, ſaith 
thus, they who have ſuborned falſe witnefles 
againſt me, and they who have born ſuch te- 
{timonies, are, doubtleſs, conſcious to them- 
ſelves of great impiety and injuſtice ; but as 
for me, what (ſhould more deject me 
now than before I was condemned, being no- 
thing the more guilty : they could not prove 
I named any new Gods for 7apiter, Juno, and 
the reſt, or {wore by ſuch : How did I corrupt 
young Men by inuring them to ſufferance and 
frugality ? of capital offences, as Sacriledge, 
Theft, and "Treaſon, my very adverſaries ac- 
quit mes; . which makes me wonder how I 
come to be condemned to dye; yet that I dye 
unjuſtly will not trouble me, it is nota reproach 
to me, but to thoſe who condemned me; I 
am much ſatisfied with the example of Pa- 
lamedes , who ſuffered death in the like man- 
ner; he is much more commended than Vhſſes 
the procurer of his death 3 I know, both fa- 


" ture and paſt times will witneſs, I never hurt, 


+ Conſol. ad 
Hel. 


or injur'd any, but on the contrary have ad- 
vantaged all that converſed with' me to my 
utmoſt ability, communicating what good I 
could, gratis. This faid, he went away, his 
carriage anſwerable to his words , his eyes, 
_ and gate expreſſing much chearful- 
nels. 


CHAP. XL 
His impriſonment, 


Ocrates ( ſaith F Seneca) with the ſame re- 
ſolved look,, wherewth he ſingly opposd the 


. thirty Tyrants, entered the Priſon, and took away 


* Maxim, Tyr. 
+ Xin. memor, 


4» 
* Plat. Pl ed. 


all iz nominy from the place , which could not be a 
Priſon whilſt he was there : Here ( * being 
fettered by the eleven Officers) he continu- 
ed Þ thirty days after he was condemned up- 
on this occaſion : * The Ship which carried 
T heſews and fourteen more perſons into Cree ; 
he vowed if they gor ſafe home ( as it for- 
tuned they did) to _ to Apollo , and to 
{end it every year with a preſent to Del.s, 


- which cuſtom the Athexians religioufly ob- 


ſerved; before the ſolemnity, they uled to 
Juſtrate their City, and all condemned per- 
{ons were reprieved till it returned from De. 
les, which ſometimes , the wind not ſerving, 
was a long time. The Prieſt of Apollo began 
the ſolemnity, by crowning the Poop of the 
Ship, which happening the } be before Socra- 
ees was condemned, occaftoned his lying in 
Priſon fo long after. 


| 


In this interval he was viſited by his 
friends, with whom he paſt thetime in diſpute 
after his uſual manner : he was often ſolicited 
by them to an eſcape, ſome of them offered 
to carry him away by force, which he not only 
refuſed, bur derided, asking, [f they knew 
any place out of Artrics whither death could 


not come? (a) Crito, two days before his (1) Platt 


death, came very early in the morning to him 
to the ſame purpoſe, having by his frequent 
viſits and gifts gained ſome intereſt in the 
Jaylour, but finding him afleep, fac ſtill by 
him, admiring in the ſoundneſs of his ileep, 
the happy equality of his mind; as ſoon as 
he waked, he told him , that he came to 
bring ſad news, if not ſuch to him, yer to all 
his friends, that the Ship would certainly be 
at home to morrow at furcheſt ( ſome that 
came from Swnium affirming they had left it 
there) but that in all likelyhood it would come 
that day, and he ſhould dye the next. In 
good time be it, anſwered Socrates , but I do 
not believe it will come to day ; for the day 
following I muſt dye, as they ſay, who have 
the power in their hands ; but that I ſhall nor 
dye to morrow but the day after, I gueſs by 
a Dream I had this night, that a Woman 
very beautiful in a white Garment, ſaluted me 
by my name, ſaying, 


Thox, ere three days are told, 
Rich Phthya ſhalt behold, 


( The ſame relation, according to Zaerrixs, he 
made to e#/chines ) this occaſion (rite took to 
perſwade him to fave himfelf , which he preſt 
with many arguments 3 © That his friends 
* would be accuſed of covetouſneſs, as more 
* defirous to ſpare their wealth, than to re- 
*deem him; that it might be effected with 
lictle trouble and expence to them who were 
provided for it; that himſelf was rich enough 
to do it, or if not, Simmias, Cebes aud others 
would joyn wich himz * that he ought not vo- 
* luntarily to thruſt himſelf. into deſtruction, 
* when he might avoid it ; that he ſhould leave 
* his Children in an uncertain mean eſtate ; 
* that it would not be conſtrued conſtanc 

*but want of courage. Conſider well theſe 
*reaſons, faith he, or rather ( for it is now no 
*time to ſtand conſidering ) be perſwaded, 
* what is to be done, muſt be done this night, 
* or it will be roo late. Socrates anſwered, 
* that his chearful readineſs to relieve him 
*was much to be eſteemed, if agreeable to 
* juſtice, -otherwiſe, the leſs juſt, the more 
* blameable: that opinion and cenſure ought 
* not to be regarded, but truth and equity 3 
* that wrong muſt not be requited with wrong 3 
* that faith ſhould be kept more ſtrictly with a 
* City, than with private perſons 3 that he 
*had voluntarily ſubjected himſelf to the 
* Laws of his Country, by living under their 
© government, and to violate them at laſt, 
© were great injuſtice : that by breaking Pri- 
© fon, he ſhouldnot only draw his friends in- 
© to many inconveniences, but himſelf alſo 
* into many dangers, only to live and dye in 


© exile; that in ſuch a condition, he ſhould be 


*nothing more capable to bring up his _ 
ren 
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«dren well, but dying honeſtly, his friends 
would take the more care of them : That 
« whatſoever inconvenience might enſue, no- 
© thing was to be preferred before juſtice; that 
<©;Ff he ſhould eſcape by treachery, the remain- 
* der of his life would be never the more hap- 
© py, nor himſelf after death better entertain d 
©/n thenext World. Theſe things ( faith he ) 
<[ hear like the Corybantian Pipes, the ſound 
© of theſe words makes me deaf to every thing 
<elſe ; therefore whatever you ſhall *ſay to the 
© contrary, Will be to no guonny but if you 
*have any other buſineſs, ſpeak. Crito an- 
© ſivering, he had not any elſe 3 as for this 
*then : concludes he ) ſpeake no more of it, 
© let us go the way which God points out to 
* US. 


CHAP. XIL 


The tare and manner of his - Death, 


H E time of Socrates's death, is formetly 
touch'd 3 the Marble at Arxndel- Houſe 
ſaich, he died when Laches was Archon, aged 
leventy years, Which (according to Plato) were 
compleat, for he faith, meiw $6Awmorm, * De- 
metrias Phalerens faith, he dyed che firſt year 
of the ninty fifth Olympiad , having lived 
ſeventy years. }f Diodorus Siculus avers, it 
was done in that year, Laches being Ar- 
chon. 

Although - there be not any thing in the 
Greek, Story ſettled by better Authority, than 
the years of Socrates, Leo Allatins with much 
confidence , and little reaſon, controverts the 
received Chronology of his life and death, 
the occaſion is thisz the fourteenth of the Ss 
cratick Epiſtles publiſher by him, mentionerh 
an Oration of Pohcrates, as ſpoken at the 
Arraignment of Socrates; but the Walls of 
Athens repaired by Conon {1x years after the 
death of Socrates, being ſpoken of in that O- 
ration, the Epiſtle is thereby rendred ſuſpicious, 
the truth ſeems to be this : After the death 
of Socrates, it became an ordinary Theme ih 
the Schools of Rhetorick ( which was at that 
time much ſtudied at Athens ) to ſpeak for and 
againſt Socrates : Polzcrates, a Sophiſter, to ex- 
erciſe his wit, wrote an inve&ative : LZybas, a 
famous Oratour, who died about the 100 O- 
lIympiad, had written (as we have already 
ſaid ) an Apologetick, which is by the Scho- 
liaſt of Ariſtides cited in anſwer to Pohcrates, 
Apologies were in like manner written by Plato, 
* Xenophon , and ( long after by) Libanins ;, al- 
though T/ocrates admoniſhed Pohcrates of cer- 
tain errors in his Oration againſt Socrates, yet 
the Anachroniſm continued, for Chronology 
was not yet ſtudied in Athens; and thence it is 
that Plato himſelf is in that reſpe& ſo much 
reprehended by Athenexs, Ariſtides, Macrobins 
and others : the Writer of the Socratical E- 


piltle admits Pohcrates as the accuſer at the 
Trial, and the Oration as then, and there ſpoken, 
{o alſo doth Hermippus whom Laertias Cites tO 
the ſame effe&t 5 but Phavorinus a Critick of 
later times, when Chronology was more ex- 
act , detects the error by computation of | 


times : Allatins will by no means have the 
criticiſm of Phavorinus allowed, and labours to 
introduce an uncertainty of the time, to the 
end he may perſwade that Socrates lived be- 
yond the reparation of the Walls of Athens : 
the yu Engine wherewith he labours to de- 
molith all that hath been afferted by the an- 
cients, -isthe teſtimony of S«idas, who (I know 
not upon what Authority ) faith, he lived 
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eighty years : his ſmaller Artillery are the 


eroundlefs emendation of Memnrſins, and the 
miſtake of Scaliger before noted ; the abſurd 
Metachroniſm of the Chronicum Alexandri- 
num, which makes Socrates die in the one 
hundred and fourth Olympiad, and in the nine- 
tieth year of his Age; the aniſtoreſie of 
the unknown writers of Arifortle's Life, who 
{uppoſeth him in the ſeventeenth year of his 
Age to have heard Socrates three years, and 
which is moſt ridiculous, the notorious anachro- 
niſms of Plato muſt ſerve as irrefragable ar- 
guments to impugne the truth With theſe 
_ in the ſophiſtical diſguiſe of a Dia- 
ogue, he endeavours to puzzle the unwary 
Reader. 

The manner of his death receive from Pl::0 
in the perſon of Phedo an Eye-witneis; © F 
* very day  faithhe ) I went with other friends 
* of his to viſit him's we met in the Court 
* where he was tried, it being near the Priton ; 
* where we entertain'd our ſelves with ditcourſe 
* till the Priſon was open'd, then went in unto 
* him and ſpent many times the whole day 
* with him. But that day we met ſooner than 
© ordinary, for the evening before as we came 
© out of the Priſon, we heard the Ship was 
© come from Deles, and thereupon we appoint- 
©ed to meet early the next morning at the uſu- 
© al,place, where being come, the Porter came 
© out to us, and told us that we muſt ſtay a 
© while before we could be admitted, for the 
eleven Officers were there taking off his 
© Fetters, having brought him word that he 
© muſt die to day : not long after ke came 
© out again, and told us wemight goin, where 
© when we came, we found Srates his Fet- 
©ters newly taken off, and Xaxtippe fitting 


©*by him wich a Child in her Arms: Sh&@— 


© a5 ſoon as ſhe (aw us, burſt forth into 
© rears, and cried out, Ah, Socrates, this is 
© the laſt time thy friends ſhall ever ſpeak to 
© thee, or thou to them. Cite (faith Socrates, 
© addreſſing himſelf to him ) ler ſome body 
©carry her homez whereupon ſome of Criro's 
© ſervants led her away exclaiming, and beat- 
*ing her breaſt. Socrates who was fitting up- 
© on the Bed, drew up his Leg and rubbd it, 
© ſaying the whilſt, How ſtrange a thing, friends, 
* is that which Men call pleaſure , how near 
©2 kin to pain to whichit ſeems 1{o contrary ? 
© they arrive not indeed together, but he that 
© takes one, is immediately overtaken by the 
© other, as if they were tied together : 
*#ſop had obſerv'd this, certainly he would 
* have made ſome Fable of it, as if God wil- 
© ling to compole their difference, had join- 
ed them by the end, not being ableto make 
* them abſolutely one 3 ſo chat whoſoever hath 
* one, muſt ſtraight have the other alſo; as 
© it happens to me at this time, the pain my 

Fetters 
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© Fetters even now gave me, is now turned to 
*2 kind of pleaſure, andtickles me. You have 
* opportunely ( (aid Cebes ) put me in mind to 
*a5k, why fince your impriſonment « which 
*you never did before ) you have writ Po- 
*ems, a Hymn to -/pollv, and eA/op's Fables 
© render d into Verſe; many have queſtion'd 
* me about it, particularly Exems, if he repeat 
* this demand, what anſwer ſhall I give him? 
Tell him ( anſwers Socrates ) that truly I did 
*it not to contend with him and his Verſes, 
* but to comply with a Dream ( whichI have 
* had more than once ) enjoyning me to pra- 
* tiſe Muſick ; in obedience whereunto I firſt 
© made Verſes in honour of the God whole 
* feaſt this was 3 Then, conceiving it eflential 
© to a Poet to write fictions, which of my ſelf, 
©] uſe not, I made uſe of ſome of <#/op's 
* which I had in memory, as they firſt came 
*into fancy; tell Exenwthis, and bid him from 
© me, farewel, andif-he be wiſe, follow me, for 
© it ſeems I muſt go hence to day, the Athenians 
© haveſo order'd it. What is that, ſaid Simmias, 
* which you bid Exenw do? I have often con- 
* verſed with him, but as far as I underſtand 
© him, hewill not be at all ready to be rul'd by 
*you ; what, faith he, is he not a Philoſo- 
© pher > he ſeems ſo, anſwers Simmias ; then 
© he will ( replyed Socrates) and fo will all 
© who deſerve that name; but perhaps he will 
*not lay violent hands upon himſelf, that is 
*not lawful : and as he was ſpeaking thus, he 
© ſet down his Leg again to the ground, and 
* fitting ſo, continued all the reſt of the di- 
© (pute. Then Cebes asking why, how it could 
* be that it ſhould be prohibited to ones elf, 
*yet that a Philoſopher ought to delire to 
* follow a dying perſon ? he anſwered, Men 
* 2rethe poſſeſſions of God, would you nag be 
* angry if your ſlave ſhould kill himſelf againſt 
*your will, and if it were in your power pu- 
* niſh him ? we muſt expect a Summons from 
© God, an inevitable neceflity ( ſuchas Ihave 
© at this time ) to take us hence. This is truth, 
* replied Cebes, but what you afſerred even 
* now is inconſiſtent withit 3 God taking care 
© of us as his poſleſſions, can a wiſe Man de- 
* fire to be out of his proteCtion ? he cannot think 
©ro mend his condition by freeing himſelf 
©from ſo excellent a Government. Socrates 
© ſeemed much pleaſed wich the ſubtlety of 
©Cebes, and turning to us ſaid, Cebes is always 
* inquiſitive, nor will eaſily admit any thing 3 
© tome, ſaid Simmias, what he hath ſaid ſeems 
© reaſon, how can wiſe Men endure, much 
© leſs endeavour to part with thoſe that arefo 
©* much better than themſelves? but Cebes here- 
*in reflets upon you, . who are ſo ready to 
*leave us, and the Gods whom you acknow- 
©ledge good Governours : you ſay well, an- 
© {wers Socrates, I ſuppole you would have me 


 *anſwer as in a Court of Judicature; by al! 


* means, ſaith Simmias, well then, replies he, 
*I will endeavour to defend my {elf better a- 
*gainſt you than 1 did before the Judges : 
*Truly did I not believe I ſhouldgoto juſt Gods, 
*and to Men better than any living, I were 
* inexcuſable for contemning death ; burTI am 
*{ure ro go to the Gods, very good Maſters, 
*and hope to meet with good Men, and am 


—— 


© of good courage, hoping that ſomething of 
* Man fubfiſts after death, and that it is then 
* much better with the good than with the 
* bad. Here Crito interrupting him, told him 
: oa he who was to adminiſter the Poiſon, 
*adyisd him to ſpeak little, and not heat himſelf 
* with diſpute, for it agreed not with that 
*kind of Poiſon, which ſome neglecting , 
* had bin conſtrained to take it two or three 
*times : mind him not, ſaid Socrates, let him 
*provide %s much as may ſerve twice or thrice, 
*if need bez then he proceeded in a large 
Diſcourſe to declare that the chief office of 
a Philoſopher is to meditate on death; there- 
fore he ought not to fear the approach of 
it 3 That as death is the ſolution of the Soul 
from the Body, ſo is it the office of a Phi- 
loſopher to free the Soul from corporeal 
affections; That if we underſtand the bet- 
ter, the more the Soul is diſengaged from 
ſenſe, we ſhall underſtand moſt perfectly when 
ſhe is wholly - freed from the Body by death, 
which perfection of knowledge is the ſole end 
of Philoſophy. 

This part of the diſcourſe ended, Cebes oc- 
calions the renewing of it by the defiring him 
to prove the immortality of the Soul, which 
he doth firſt from the neceſlary ſucceſſion of 
generation and corruption as contraries, the 

round of the Pythagorean tranſmigration 3 nexr 
rom the Souls manner of reaſoning, which 
being only by reminiſcence argues it had a 
being before the Body ( when 1t had perfect 
knowledge of thoſe Ideas which upon occafi- 
on of ſenſible objes it recovers ) and conſe- 
uently ſhall ſubſiſt after it z much more is 
poken by Plato under his name, whereof al- 
moſt all is manifeſtly Plato's own, nor is it 
poſſible to ſele& that which is not from the 
reſt; theconcluſion of his diſcourſe (as con- 


tracted by Cicero ) was, © That there are two 7: qet 
* ways, and a twofold courſe of Souls when 24g: 12; 


TP of the Body : for ſuch as have 
*d themſelves with humane vices given 
*over to pleaſures wherewith are blin- 
* ded, according as they are polluted with go- 
* meſtick ſins, or have uſed inexpiable deceits 
*to wrong the publick, take a by-way feclu- 
* ded from the Counſel of the Gods: But they 
* who have preſerved themſelves intire and 
© chaſt from the leaſt contagion of their Bodies, 
having always withdrawn themſelves from 
© them, and in humane fleſh imitated the lives 
* of Gods, find a ready way open for them, 
*leading them ro thoſe from whom they came : 
*and as Swans are (not without rea oe ſa- 
*cred to Apollo, becauſe they ſeem to have 
* learnt divination from him, whereby foreſee- 
*ingthe good that is in death they dye with 
* Songs and delight 3 ſo ought all good and 


*knowing perſons to do: * Let every one * p;;. 


* therefore prepare for this journey againſt the 
© timethar fate ſhall call him away 3 You Simmi- 
© as, Cebes, and the reſt here preſent ſhall go at 
*your appointed hour, me fate now ſum- 
©mons ( as the Tragedian faith ) and perhaps 
*it 15 time that I go inta the Bath, for I think it 
© beſt to waſh betore I take the Poiſon, that I 
*may ſave the Womea the labour of wafhing 
*me when I am dead, 

*When 
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* When he had made an end of yooung, 
*Crito asked him what directions he would 
*leave concerning his Sons and other affairs, 
©:nd if they could do any thing that might 
*be acceptable to him? I deſire no more 
© ( faith he ) than what I have often told you, 
*if you take care of your ſelves, whatſoever 


. *you do will be acceptable to me and mine, 


*though you promiſe nothing 3 if you ne- 
©olect your ſelves and vertue, you can do 
* nothing _ to us, though you pro- 
*miſe never i much; that, anſwered Crito , 
© we ſhall obſerve; but how will you be bu- 
©:jed? as you think good, faith he, if you can 
© carch me, and that I give you not the flip, 
© then with a ſmile applying himſelf to us, I 
* cannot perſwade Crito, ſaith he, that I am 
* any thing more thari the Carkaſs you will a- 
©non behold, and therefore he takes this care 
© for my enterrment 3 it ſeems that what even 
*now I told him thatas ſoon as I have taken 
*the Poiſoii I ſhall go to the joys of the ble{- 
*{ed, hath beento little purpoſez he was my 
© Bail, bound to the Judges for my appearance, 
*you muſt now be my Sureties to him that I 
*©2m departed ; let him not ſay that Socrates is 
© carried to the: Grave, or laid under ground, 
© for know, dear Crito, ſuch a miſtake were a 
wrong tomy Soul; be not dejeted; tell the 


* *World my Body only is buried, and that af- 


© ter what manner thou pleaſeſt. This ſaid, 
© he aroſe and retir'd into an inner Room, ta- 
* king Crico with him, leaving us diſcourſin 
© apon our own my ſhortly to be depriv 
©like Orphans of ſo dear a Father. Af 
© ter his bathing, - came his Wife and the other 
©* Women of his Family with his Sons, two 
* of them Children, one a youth 5 when he had 
*taken order with theſe about his domeſtick 
* affairs, he diſmiſt them and came out to 
*s. 

*It was now Sun-ſet ( for he had ſaid long 
«within ) when the Officer entred, and after a 
* lictle pauſe ſaid, Ihave not, Socrates; obſerv'd 
© that carriage in you which I have found in 
© others,but as I thought you the moſt generous, 
* the mildeſt and beſt of all Men that ever came 
* into this place, ſo Inow ſee you hate me, not 
* for that whereof others are the cauſe - you 
*know the meſlagelI bring, farewel, bear what 
*you cannot remedy : with that he de 

© weeping 3 and fare thee well, ( ſaid Socrates) 
*I will : How civil is this Man ? I found him 
© the ame all the time of my impriſonment, he 
* would often viſit me, diſcourſe with me, uſed 
*me always courteouſly, and now ſee how kind- 
*ly he weeps for me : but come, Criro, let us do 
* as he bids us; if the Poiſon be ready, let it be 
*brought in 3 the Sun is yet ſcarce ſer, anſwers 
* Crito : others take itlateafter a plenriful Sup- 
* per andfull Cups; make not ſo much haſte, 
* there is timeenough ; he replies, they who do 
* ſo think they gain time, but what ſhall I gai 
* by drinking it late? only deceive my kl x 


* covetous of life,and ſparing of that which is no | 


© longer mine 3 pray let it be as I fay ; then 


*Crito ſent one of the Attendants, who immedi- 
* ately returned, and with him the Manthat 
© was to adminiſter the Poiſon, bringing a Cu 
*1n his hand, to whom Socrates, prethee hone 


hy. — —— 


' friend (for, thou att well verſt in theſe buſi- 
nefſes ) what muſt I do? nothing, ſaid he; but 
*aS foon as you have drunk, walk till you find 
*your -legs _ to fail, then lie down, and in 
*{o ſaying, he gave him the Cup 3 Socrates 
* took it chearfully, not changing either coun- 
* renance, or colour 3 and looking pleaſantly up- 
*on him, demanded whether he might (pill 
* any of it -inlibation, who anſwered, he had 
*made no more than would juſt ſerve; yer; 
* ſaith Socrarer, I may pray to God, and will 
* that my paſſage hence may be: happy, which 
* I beſeech Iam to grant, and in the fame in- 
*{tant drank ir off eaſily without any diftur- 
* bancez many of us who. till now had refrained 
* from tears, when we ſaw him put the Cup 
*to his Mouth and drink off the Poiſon, were 
*not able to contain any longer 3 which Socra- 
* res obſerving, friend (faithhe) what mean you ? 
* for this reaſon I ſent away the Women leſt they 
* ſhould be ſo unquiet : I have heard we ſhould die with 
* oratulation and applauſe, be quiet then and take it 
* patiently Theſe words made us with ſhame 
* (uppreſs our tears; when he had walked a 
* while, perceiving his legs to fail, he .lay 
* down on his back as the Executioner directed . 
* him; who looking on his feet pinched them 
* hard, asked him if he felt it, he anſwered nos 
* hedid thelike to his legs, and ſhowing us how 
*every part ſucceſſively grew cold and ſtiff, 
*told us when thac chilneſs came at his heart he 
* would die; not long after he ſpake theſe 
© his laſt words, O Crito I owe Aſcalapius 4 
© Cock, pay it, neglef it not, 1t ſhall be done, 
* ſaith Crito, will you have any thing elſe? he 
* made noanſ{wer, lay ſtill a while, cn ftretch- 
*ed himſelf forth z wich that the Execucioner 
* uncovered him, his eyes were ſet, Crito cloſed 
*them. This ( ſaith Plato) was the end of 
*the beſt, che wiſeſt, and moſt juſt of Men: 
A Story, which Cicero profeſſerh, he never 
read without tears, | 
Ariſtotle ſaith; that a Magus coming from 
Syria to Athens, not only reprehended Sorrates 
for many things, but foretold him alfo that he. 
ſhould die a violent death. Laertizs cloſeth 
his life with this Epigram; | 
Drink Socrates with Jove, next whomenthron'd, 
By Gods, and wiſdom's ſelf as wifeſt own'd, 


Thee, the Athenians gave 4 pois nous draught, 
But firſt the ſame they from thy lips bad quaft. 


———._ 


CHAP. XIV. 
that happened after his Death. 


E was buried with tears and. much ſo- 
lemnity ( contrary to his own direti- 


on) by his frien1s, amongſt whom, F the ex- + p;y.  257:. 
by: Plutarch; mor. 

* and the mourning habit of Jfecrates : As * Plutyitd'c. 

ſoon as they had performed chart laſtſervice, fear- 074 


ceflive grief of Plato is obſerved 


ing the cruelty of the Tyrants; they ſtole out 
the City, the greater part to Afegars to 


Exchd, where they were kindly received, f the + £'5-. 


reſt to other parts. 
N * Soon 
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tSocrat, Epift, * Soon after, 2 Lacedo1 onian youth » Who 


had never more acquaintance with Svcrates than 
what fame gave him, took a journey to Athers, 
intending to become his Diſciple z being come 
"as far as the City-Gates, and ready to enter, 
with - joy to be {ſo near the end at which he 
aimed, inſtead of Secrates, he meets there the 
news of his death , whereat he was ſo troubled, 
that he would not go within the City-gates, 


but enquiring the place where he was buried, 


went thither, and breaks forth into a pathonate 
difcourſe, accompanyed with many tears, to the 
encioſed dead Body; when night was come, 
he fell aſleep upon the Sepulcher ; the next 
morning , atfeQtionately kifling the duſt that 
lay upon it, and with much paſhon taking leave 
of the place, he returned to Megara. 

Szidas tells 2 like Story ( for that there were 
more examples than one in this kind, Zibavins 
implies ; of a Chian, named Cyſas, who com- 
ing to Athens to hear Socrates, went to his 
Tomb, aud {lept there, to whom Socrates ap- 
peared in a dream, and diſcourſed with him 
with which only ſatisfaction he went directly 
home again. 


E542) 4t, Epiſt. ft By theſe accidents the Athenians were 


+ Lent, tit. 


Antilih, 


*Themif.Orat. 
2. 


* [ aert. 


awakened into a ſenſe of their injuſtice, confi- 
dering they were obnoxious to the cenſure of 
the Lacademonians by extraordinary crimes , 
whoſe Children were fo affectionate to the 
Philoſophers whom they had murdered, as to 
take tuch long journeys to {ee Socrates, whom 
they would not keep when he was with them 
hereat they became fo exaſperat<:, that. the 

were ready to tear thoſe wicked Men , thar 
werethe occaſion of bis death, piecemeal with 
their Teeth, the whole City- cried © out, they 
diſclaimed the a&t, and that the authors thereof 
ought to be put to death, | Avrithenes furthered 
their rage by this means, Some young Men of Pontus 
z1wited te. Athens by the fame of Socrates, met with 
Antiſthenes, who carried them ts Anytus, teling 
ther, he mas mnich wiſer than SOCrates 3 whereupon 


thoſe that mere preſent, with wich indignation, turned, 


Anytus out of the City: thence he went to 
Heraclea, where ſome fay the Citizens alfo ex- 
pelled him, * others that they ſtoned him to 
death : Melitus was by the Athenians condem- 
ned and put to death, * others affirm the like 


* Diod.Sic.14. Of all. his accuſers. without tryal , * Platarch, 


Socratic.Epiſt. 
16 


* De int 
Ari, 


that they ſo much hated them, as they would not ſuffer 
theme to kindle fire at their houſes, they would nat an- 
ſwer them any queſtion, they would not waſh with 
them, but threw away the water they had touch'd as 
impure, watil unable to brook this hatred, they hanged 
themſelves, 

In further teſtimony of their penitence, they 
called home his friends to their former liberty 
of meeting, they forbad publick ſpe&acles of 
pames and wreltling for a tume, they cauſed 


is Statue, made in Braſs by Zyſpps, to. be er | 


up inthe Powpenm, and (a e enluing, which 
they imputed to the injuſtice of this act ) they 


y 
made- an- order, that no Man ſhould mention 


Secrates pablickly, or on the Theater, that fo | 


Fiey might _ what they had:done: Emri- 
pies ( reſtrained by this order from doing it di- 
rectly )reproached them:covertly in a Tragedy, 
named Palamedes ( in whom bealluded to Svera- 
res) particularly in theſe verſes. 


" Tey4y 


A Philomele ne'er miſchief knew, * 
1s ſlain ( alas ) is ſlain by yon. 
Ar which words, all the ſpe&ators under- fo hae by 


ſtanding they were meant of Socrates, fell a {"* £166 
weepl EXPLAM ay. 


At ON is 
Cormy FA 


—_ 


CHAP. XV. 


Of his perſon and vertaes. 
r 
A* to his perſon, he was () very unhand- (:) 21x. 
ſome 


down-caſt look, difficult in ſpeech, and (4) too *2';,, 


conciſe, his language rough and careleſs, but >... 
more efficacious than all the eloquence of T he- Theetet. 


he could maintain either fide in any queſtion, 

and therefore is reproached by Ariftophanes, as 

having ewo languages, whereof one was to de- 

fend wrong ; ferventin diſpute, often ſo tranſ- 

ported, that he . would beat himſelf, and tear 

his Beard, to the derifton of the ſtanders by, 
which he took quietly : Patient to be redar- 

gued; (e) ſometimes he covered his face ia dif- (*) Pl. 

courſe, that he might nor be diverted by any *%<* 

object of ſight : (f » His conſtitution fir 
hardy, (g- which he preſerved ſuch, by taking (2) Xu 

diligent care of his health; (4) well bearing j;n. ,. p. 
cold, hunger , and upon occafions, excels of Le. 
Wine without diſturbance: (5) His habit the (b) Pla 
ſame in Winter mT _— _—_— y one MY. 
garment a year 3 (4) no Shoos, his art ſparing, x1; 
In fine, his countenance promiſed fo little, that F710 
1) Zogyrusa Phyſtognomiſt who undertook to (4) P!2. 
diſcover the diſpoſitions of Men by their looks, 7< 
ſaid, he was ſtupid, becauſe there were ob- 5.7... 4 
' fructions in his jugular parts; adding, he was fate. 

| given to: Women and many other vices z where- 

at Alcibiadss, and other friends of his that were 
preſent, knowing him free from thoſe imputa- 

' tions, fell a laughing; hut Secrates juſtined his 

'$kill, anſwering, he was by nature prone to 

; thoſevices, but ſappreſt his inclinations by rea- 

| fon, whence (») Alcibiades uſed to fay; he re (») p1c. 

' embled.the image of Silemus ( (n): as he did in- 55. 

| deed in his countenance, baldneſs, and flar (7) $:b1.4 

| noſe) carved on the outlide of little Boxes, ns the 


I, 103, 


| ſicting, and playing on a Pipe, for 2s thoſe 


Boxes within held images of the Gods, ſo was 
he adorned with chaſtity, integrity, and all in- 
ward beauty, raviſhed, as (o) Plmaarch faith, w th 
2 divine zeal to vertue, in all kinds whereof Xe- 
nophon , Laertine, and others , aſſert theſe in- 
ſtances. 

(p) He was ſo wiſe, that he never erred in judging (5) Xe 
betwi.xt betten and worſe, nor thereto needed any other 
_ Ver he conſtantly. profeſſed , that he 
on 


which reaſon he was by the Oracle of Ape/lo 


( 0) Ad: ith 
Colot. 


ban. Apultt: 


at Delpls, declared: of all men the moſt wile 
in 


andere: Fo 
HE T27 ſeem, 


ya, $:Ci 
limach, Ejig, 


and (f) Sen. Ei 


(1) Cicer. Th 


| Parr ] 


— 


, of a melancholy complexion, (6) Pher. Tiex 
bald, (c) a flat noſe, eyes ſticking our, a tevere (*) 5c. 4; 


miſtocles, Pericles, or any other 3 1o acute, that (7 lat, Py 


knew that he knew nothing: (9) for (9) 71.4 
ver). Cot, 
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SOCRATES. 


hy: in this manner to Charezhyr, miny witneſſes be- 
dere: By ing preſent 3 
£47 (oem ; ; RE nnd 
has Shel. Ari (r) ſe Sophocles; wiſer Euripides, 
me cid iq But wiſeſt of all Men is SOCTAtEs. 
00 (/) Apollo ( ( ih G ero) conceiving the only 
es Academe aith Crcers e Of 
nach, Ef es wiſdom of mankind to conſt in not thinking 
24 themſelves to know thoſe things whereof they 
veg oh (t)Lcert. are ignorant. (*) This Oracle, rhough, he were 
”"_ nothing exalted with it himſelf, procured him 
HS muchenvy: o ; 
y) Xn. mt" () He was - (o religious, that he never did av 
(%) | 
mor. 4- fy $18. thing, without adviſing, firſt with the Gods, (w) ne- 
(#) — ver was known to attempt or ſpeak any impiety. 
ts) Plat Phi- (x) He bare a reverence to the Gods, not 
þ humane, bur ſach as tranſcended the greateſt 
(5)5id. fear: (5) Some fay it was out of his great 
1) Pl reverence to the Divinity that he uſed to ſwear 
hat The (54a. #% by ((2) a, Cock) a Dog, and a Plane-Tres 
b) Schol, 6.88 10?" C under wy uſed to fit) though it were 
foph. int ret | > | 
c) Plat. 2) Lattt. @ He was conſtant, and a lover of the publick 
ens, ( good , as appears in his acquitting the ten Cap 
4) Plat, Þ taing, in his denying thirty Thrants to fetch Leon 


Bt | in, his refuſing to eſcape out of Priſon, and reprov- 
(3) Elim. ng uch as grieved for his death. (6) Xantippe uſed 
Cic. Tiſe queſt. to ſay, that when the State was oppreſt with a 
z-ofic. 11 thouſand milſeries, he always went abroad and 
(:)Plin.7- came home withthe ſame look, '_'c) never more 
1. chearful, or more troubled \ for he bore a mind 


ſmooth and chearfal upon all occaſions , far 


remote from grief, above all fear : In his 
Pet. declining age, falling fick, he was asked by one 
5 BEES PS 
I. 103. we 3 
(s 4 Lok have _ A if ry more _ : 
*y Xenoph. e was ſo temperate, that he never preferre 
"71 - 4 4.81 8 that which . rpc before _- which is __ 
ſ. He never eat more than appetite ( whic 
G ) Soers was his ſauce ) made delightful ; all drink was 
Lin pleaſing to him, becauſe he never drank but 
lat when he was thirſty, and then with ſach tempe- 
ok rate caution, that (ez) he poured out the firſt 
(1) Ciro. Th _— draught of water upon the ground , and if he 
veſt. 5. & ES. GI 
{ YY wefe at any time invited to a feaſt, he, which 


to others is very difhcult, with much eaſe took 

care not to eat more than conſiſted with his 

(f) X*1. mn. health, (f) whereof he was very careful , be- 

1.7.712. Cauſe the exerciſes of the Soul depend thereon ; 

' and in order thereto, uſed to walk conſtantly 

before meals; whereupon being asked by one 

that obſerved it, whathe did ? Iget broth, Gaich 

he, for my Supper. To this temperance it is 

imputed, though * Athens were often in his time 

. viſited with the peſtilence, he alone eſcaped 
it. 

+ He was ſo frugal, that how little ſoever he 
had, it was always enough, (h) Wanting the means 
to live ſplendidly, he ought not anxioufly 
how to acquire more, but how to accom- 
modate his manner of life to that which he 
had, (5) wherewith he was ſo contented, that 

| k he affirmed himſelf to come neareſt the Gods, 
| (p) Xen) becauſe he wanted leaſt. Seeing. the great 
| | variety of things expoſed to ſale, he would ſay 
—— to himſelf, how many things there are that 
| oo Cord. i I need not 3 and often hadin his Mouth theſe 
| ban, Apo verſes. 

#3 


(m) Plat. 
* Flian.13. 


tf Xnoph, 
memor, 1. þ. 


s 711, 
(h) Libats 


(5) Lat, 


Purple, which Gold and Gemi adarn, 
Ts by Tragedians tobe worn, 


Alcibiades arnbitiouſly munificent, ſent him ii. 3 
many great Preſents z Xantippe _ their 
value ; deſired him tro accept them: We an- 
{wered Socrates) will conteſt in liberality with 
Alcibiades , not accepting, by a kind of munifi- 
cence what he hath ſen us. 

(&) To the ſame, who offered hima large (4)Lrr: 
plot of ground to build a houſe upon : And | 
if I wanted ſhoos, ( faith he) would you give 
me leather to make them? bur deſerve I not 
to be derided if I acceptedit ? | 

0 He {lighted Archelans, King of Macedonia, (1) Laert. 
and Scopas, Son of Cranonias, = Eirilocus, Son 
of Lariſexs, not accepting their Mony, nor go- 
ing to them. (») Archelaxs ſending to him to (m) Senee. de 
defire his company 3 He ſaid, .he would nor beirfe. s. 6. 
goto one, from whom he ſhould receive bene- 
fits, which hecould not equal with return. () (#) 4rcowe. 
To Perdiccas, who demanded why he would i (ib. ut; 
not come to him, he anſwered, leſt 1 die the 
moſt ignoble death 5 that is, leſt I receive a be- 
nefit I cannot requite, 

Coming home late otie night from a ir 9. 
feaſt, ſome wild young Men knowing of his re- 


rurn, Jay in wait for him, attired like furies; 
with vizards and torches, whereby uſed 


roaffright ſuch as they mer ? Socrates, as ſoon as 
he ſaw them, nothing troubled, made a ſtand, 
and fel] to queſtion them ; according to his 
uſual] manner, asif he had been in the Zycewm; 
or Academy, | 

(0) He deſpiſed thoſe that cavilled at him, (p ) Be- (o) Lav. 
ing told, that. ſuch a one had reviled him behind 3 Stob, 51; 
his back: Let him beat me, faith he, (7) ©" 
whilſt Iam not by ; and thatanother ſpoke il 
of him: He hath not yet » ſaith he, to 
ſpeak well. 

(4) Being kicked by an inſolent young fellow; (4) Pie. de 
and feeing thoſe that were with him much in- ed. liber. 
cenſed, ready to purſue him z he ſaid ; what 
if an Aſs kick me, would you have me kick 
again, or ſue him? but the fellow eſcaped not 
unpuniſhed, for every one repr im for 
this infolence, and called him the reviler, (o 
that at laſt, for vexation, he hanged himſelf, : 

Another ſtriking him a box on the ear, he Sms de 
aid no, more, but that it was hard a Man kneny ir, 3: 
not when to go abroad with a helmet. | 

Another fell upon him with much violence, D. 3/7. 
which he endured without the leaſt diſturbance, 
ſuffering him to vent his anger, which he did 
lo _ till he made his face all ſwelled and 
bruiſc R 

Whenſoever he perceived himſelf to grow Pu. de ir4 
incenſed with any of his friends; c0"4v, 


Before the form aroſe; 
He to 4 harbour goes, 


He uſed to moderate his voice, to look 
— and moderately upon them, reſerving 
himſelf untainted with paſſion, by recourſe to 
the contrary. 

(r) He taught not ſuch ar comverſed with him to be 
covetous, for he took no Meony of his Scholars, theres 
in expreſſing his own liberality, | 

N 2 (/') Hunger 


(1) Xenoph, me- 
mar. page 712+ 
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(#) Laert. 


(t) Flit, de. 
exſul, 


(z) Sentc. de 
tranquil. 


(w) Xenoph. 
Memor. 4. þ. 
818. 


(x) Qantil. 


my 


(9) Xen. we- 
mor. 1. pe 731. 


(44 X:noph, 
memory, 2, þe 


752. 


was Married, 


Gellins gives her ) cur 


(/) Hunger or want could never force hin to flatter 
any : Yet was he very complaiſfant and facete 
in company : as he one day qpenly at dinner re- 
proved one of his friends ſomething harſhly , 
Plato ſaid to.him, had got-this been better told 
in private? Socrates jmmediaiely anſwered, and 
had not you done better, if you had told .me' 
ſo inprivate ? (:) Being demanded what Conn- 
triman he.was ? Heanſwered, neither:of Athzs., ; 
nor wry: , but of Te nb. —_— 
he wauld {eaſt iy a fineRobe, :as Y/aodalaribes 
in an = time allowed, lewned to 
Sing, ſaying, it v3 noſhans ticamnanythin 
which . one Knew not: He {fo x 
day, conceiving that Exercile bd 
was he aſhamed play with-Utth 

(w) He was : ſo. juſt, that hr never jn the leaft 
wronged auy Man, bug oy the contrary, bexefited all 
ſuch as converfed with him, 4s much 4s he coma. | 

(x) His continence was invincible « He deſpiſed | 
the beauty of Alcibiader, derided Theodets and | 
Caliſte, two eminent Courteſans of that | 


c & 
Mm He «yl great delight in the converſation of good 
Her to fuch he communicated whatſoever he knew;with 
them he ſtudied the writings of the antient wiſemen, 
ſelefing what was good ont of them ( which confirms 
what was FE in the lite of Se/on, that, Mo- 
ral Philoſpphy was commenc'd by the Sophoi ) 
an cicenmel this mutual friend{bip which he con- 
bratfed 6 
this lus outward endeavour was fo affected 
deſired by : ax m, as much as be affectedand 
Ea Wee. | 


IT 
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'CHAP. XVI. 
His.Wives and Children. 


E had two Wives, the firſt Xantippe, a 
H Citizens Daughter of Athens as; Theoguret 
athrms, who, adds, that ſhe was diſhoneſt be- 
fore he Married. her, even with himſelf, be- 
fades others :. Athenens, alſo ſaith, that afterhe 
he lent herto a friend, and that 
Alcibjades lay with her : But, Ariftoxenns, and 
Perplyrivs, from whom theſe aſperſions are deri- 
Ver have been goted of roo much malignity, 
tobe of any authority. 

She was ( accord is to the CharaRter (a) A. 

» froward, chiding, 

ſcolding always both day and night, (5) and' for 
that. reaſon he choſe her, as he profeſt to Avti- 
fthenes, from: obſerving, that they who would 
be excellent in wry? of , choſe the 
rougheſt Horſes , knowing, it they are able 
to manage them, they may ea{ily rule others : 
He, defirous to uſe much converſation with 
Men, took her to Wife; knowing, if he could 
bear with her, he might eaſily converſe with 
all Men. To Alcibiades, who aid, her {colding 
was intolerable, he profeſt it was nothing to 
him, being uſed to it, like ſuch as live inthe 
continual noile of a Mill: Beſides, faith he, 
cannot you endure the cackling of Hens? 
but they, anſwered Alcibiader, bring me Eggs 
and Chickens: and my Xantippe , replies Socra- 
tes, Children. 


wth them above all treaſure. (2) yopeny | at 


| 


Did I not tell-you, 
buadeg ive thoald 


Of :her.impatience, and his /ſufferance, tliere 
are ſeveral inſtances; (c) one day. before. ſorne (c) Lart, 
of his friends, ſhe fell into the uſual extrava- 
gances of her paſſion, whereupan he not abſwe-- 
ring any thing, went forth wich chem; © bur 
was no ſooner out of the door, when ſhe run- 
ing: up' pro [the t, threw dowh water 
upon his head, whereat turning to his friends, Y 
faith he, thatafrer fo rmach 
have Rain? * L JT8 | 

. (4 Another time ſhe pulled his Cloak off (4) Lun, 
from his Shoulders in the open Form ſome 
friends preſent counſelled himto bear her : Yes, 
faich he; chat-whilſt we-rwo fights you may 


all ſtand by; and cry, Well done, Secrets, to 
him Xevippe, | 1 | 


To fork ocher Story in the ſawe kind, (e) 


| (e) Lib, 2.3 
Antoninxs alludes in theſe'words : how Socrates + 


| leaked when be was fain to gird himſelf with a tha), 


Xantippe having taken his chaths away, and carried 

them forth with her, and what he ſaid to his friewd!, 

who out of a madeſt reſpeitfulneſs, went back, ſering 

him ſo attired. | | 
Having + brought E#trhydemns from the ©P4- Plur. din, 

leftre to dme with him, Xaurippe running to the ©9616. 

table, angry, and ſcolding, overturned jt; Ex- 

thhdemas much troubled, roſe WP, and would 

have gone away, when Socrates did not : a Hen, 

ſaith Te, the - other day did the very fame 

thing at your Houſe, yet I was not angry there- 


Alcibiages having fent him a curious March- ian. ts, 
pane, Xarippe. furiouſly { as her manner was) #f 11.14 
threw it out of the Basket, and trod upor it: 
whereat Socrates Jaughing, and ſhall not you ( faith 
he ) laſe your ſhave ire 7 © | 

Another tine ſhe offered to goto a publick /i:n.1.n 
ſhow atrired undecently 3 Take heed, faith he, £7" 
you be” not rather the ſpectacle than the 

tor. | 

With reafon- therefore he faid, I hadthree $06. 184, 
evils, Grammar, Poeſy, and anill Wife ; two 
E haveſhakenoft, but my ill Wife I cannor. 

His other 'Witfe was named 4H77o, (f) Niece (f) 
to Lyſimachis Daughter of Arifides, not the 
juſt, as Laertizs, and from him Szidas affirm; 
but another of that name, rhe third from him, as 
is obſerved by Athenexs, for the two Daugh- 
ters of Ari#ides the juſt, coauld not bur be of 
great age before the 77. Olympiad, wherein 
Socrates was born , long before which time 
Ariſtides died an old Man in Exit ; for that 
Themiſtocles died the ſecond year of the 77. O- 
lympiad is certain, and as eAimilins Probus 
athrms, £riftides dyed four years before The- 
miſtocles was baniſhed Athens, Hereupon Platarch 
more cautiouſly calls her not the Daughter , 
bur Niece of Arifides. 

Some becauſe Xantippe ( as is manifeſt from 
Plato ) out-lived him, believe he was firſt mar- 
ried to Ayrto, but that he had both theſe Wives 
at the ſame time, which is atteſted by Demetrins 
Phalerens, Ariſtoxenas ( to whom Athenexs faith, 
that Ariſtotle gave the ground ) Callifthenes and 
Porphyrius : whence Ariftippus in his (.g ) Epiſtle (#) Serdi 
to his Daughter Myrro, adviſed herto go to 4- £1 
theys, and above all to honour Xanriepe and 
Arte, and to live with them as he with Se- 
CYAteS, 


The 


Plat. dtin 
cobib, 
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» ZElian. vs, 
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e FFElian. 1.16 
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SOCRATES. 


On 


EY 


Tke'occafion, Wherenpon the Athenians, who 
From the ite Of ripe Kid Rrictly obſerved 
fingle Marriage, dllowed bigamy, in the time 
of Se##tes, was this; Ih the fecond year of the 
$7. Olympiad, and the third: of the 88. 4- 
rhens was viſited extreamly,with the Peftilence, 
whitclt dtrerided by War and famine, 'occafione 
ſo great a {carcity. of, Men, that they triade, an 
efi& it tight be lawful for any that would co 
ttke two Wives. *;#ider made ale o ith in- 
he rt & ed Hog 
refit Li iy \ ; PeriPaterick, on ETON, 
Wits of te 'who FOtaet the "order; fo 
which Athenens . impare the filence- of the 
Comick Poets in this particular, whovtaltted 
no grounds of reproach. . Plurarch implies, thar 


- he took her our of chatity, forſhe 2 Wi- 


ow 'e) without any pottion or Dowery ) ex- 
creamly in waht. _ | 


(3) Porphyrias repotts , that when theſe two | 


( Xantippe and Myrtd) quarrel'd, they would at 
laſt fi [ both ppoti Secrares, and beat him, be- 


cth{e he ſt6od by and'never parted them, biit 


laughed as well when they fought with im, as 
with orte another. Ws. nance 
By Xantippe. he had a ſon named-Lamprocles, 
who conld not brook her impatience fo well as 
his Fither, atid being vext by her-into difobe: 
dience, ws reclaimed by Secrates; He died 
as may be _ from Plutarch, who 
faith, Timarchns of Cheronea, dying very young, 
deſired earneſtly of Socrares that he might be 
buried near his Son Lampreclzs, who died buft 
few days before , being his dear friend , and 
of the ſame age. It appears from Plaro, Ct 
he ha& mote Sons by her, for in his Apolog 
he gronons three, twogrown Men; .the other 
4 Chitd, which ſeems to be the ſame, brought 
by Xa»:ippe tohim in Priſon the day ofhis Death, 
and as Plaro deſcribes it, held in ber oy | 
By Hhrto he had two Sons : the eldeſt Sophro- 
” ſent, the youngeſt Menedemus, Of Menexenite, 
thotgh ſome ſay he had Menedemus by Xar- 
rippe. 


—— 


CHAP. XVIL 
His Scholars and Auditors, 


Hereas ( faith (a) Cicero ) many [pringing ] 


from Socrates by reaſon that. out of his 
ſeveral various diſputes diffuſed every where , one 
laid hold of one thing , another of another ;, there 
were ſome, as it were, ſo many ſeveral F.milies 
differing amongſt themſelves, much disjomed and 
diſagreeing yet all theſe Philoſophers would be 
called, and conceived themſelves to be Socratichs : of 
theſe were 

dn? oy tger came Ariſtotle and org 
crates, the firſt taking the name of Peripatetick 
the other of ys, FOG = 

Antiſthenes, who chiefly affeted the patience and 
hardineſs in Socrates his diſcourſe, from whom came 
firſt tbe Cynics, then the Stoicks. 

Ariſtippus, who was more delighted with his 
more voluptuons diſputations , from him ſprung the 
Cyrenaick Philoſophy, 

Others there were who likewiſe called themſelves 


d | 


ments of the former are broken and quite extin# : 
ſuch were | : 
Phzdo, a» Eletn, who infticuted a particular 
School, fram him" called Elac. » Which afterwards 
was called Eretnack, fm Menedemus who ta»ght 
at Eretrit, from hm Pytrho, thence the Pyrrho- 
niahs. | +44 
Fuclid of Megara; *»ſftitator of the Megarick 
School, fo named from ell Fo his Pfoink 
ralled the Dialeftick, ending is Zeno. the Citian, 
who introduced the Stoich. © © WEST 
_ The Herillians are named alſo, 4s 4. Scot that 
wouldbe called Socratick. To theſe recited by 
ers, Sadr oy ates hk a 
Bryſo eraclea, who together with Excl: 
invented diſputative Logick, ©... 
rrp en re Ay 
a iar Theoderean, the opimon 
which he taught was 4Nagceie indifference. | 
Other Diſciples of Socrates there were, who 
followed his Philoſophy, not appropriatin 
| our of it any particular Sect, and therefore mo 
propetly deſerve the ticle of Sucraticks, ſich 
are Crito, Chereghon, Xemophot, Asſchines, Simuar, 
Cehbes, Glaudo, and T; on, _— RY 
Thee laſt kind of his auditonrs were thoſe 
who made no profeſſion of Philoſophy , of 
whom were _ "A 
Critias and Alciblades, who afterwards proved 
the moſt ambitious Spirits of the Athenians, but 
it was diſcovered in neither whilſt they converg'd 
with Socrates, either that their youth was not 
' capable of expreſling their vice, or thatthey cun- 
| ningly complied (_.as ws ry conjectures.) with 
Secrates,in hopes of being by his converſation ena- 
| bled to manage their forward deſi Igns, which as 
| ſoon asthey Jtrempted they left off their friend- 
' ſhip with Socrates, Critzas fell from him and con- 
| verted his affeion into hate,becauſe he reproved 
| his love to Enthydemus;, Alcibiades naturally diſlo- 
| late, was reclaim'd by Socrates and continued 
' fach whilſt heconverſed with him z3 HE was of 
form ſo exquilite as gave occaſion to ſome to 
caluminate the friend{hip betwixt him and $- 
crates, to which effect Aifecems is cited by 
' Liertius and Athenens, and ſome verſes of 4/- 
paſia by the latter 3 his vindication we refer to 
Plato and Xenophon, | 
Of Socrates his inſtructions to Alcibiades there 
| are thele inſtances, - _ | 
(5) He told him. that he was pothinggt what (6 
a Man ought to bez. that he had noa 


ry Porter whereat Alcibiades much troubl 
with tears beſought him to inftru&t him in 
virtue, and to reform his vices. - 

proud of his Riches and lands 3 he ſhowedhim 38. 
| 2 Mapof the World, andbad him find Attica 
therein 3 which-done, he defired that he would 
| ſhow him his own lands he anſwered, they 
werenot there. Do youboaſt, replies Serrares, 
of that which you ſee is no ( conſiderable) part 
of the Earth? 


people, Socrates thus encouraged him, Do you 
not eſteem (ſaith he - that Shoomaker (naming 


Socraticks, bt their Setts by the ſtrength and arga- | ting, and lo likeiviſe ( continues he ) that Crier 


him ) an inconſiderable fellow? Alcibiades afſen- 


and 


that he had no advantage Bf . 
by the greatneſs of his birth above anordina- <a Ha . 


(c) Perceiving Alcibiades to be exceeding (;) £1.n.y. 


(4) Alcibiades being by reaſon of his youth 7 x; 
baſhful and. fearful 'to make an Oration to the C i 


—_— —. th. 
a. le. 


i 


il. 


> 


——_—— 
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hath... 


SOCRAT 


E S. Parr if 


—_ 


gps that Tentmaker ? Alcibiades granting this, | verted to a willing liberality towards them: 


oth not, ſaith he, the Athenian Commonwealth 
conſiſt of theſe ? if you contemn them f{ingle, 
fear themnot in aſſembly. To theſe add 
(c) Laert.vit.. (e) The four Sonsof Crito the Philoſopher 3 
Go) Macrob The eldeſt Crirobalus (f) exceeding handſome 
Saturn. 7. 3- andrich? but by Secrares ( who valued his own 
(e)Xnoph, eſtate at five mine) (g) demonſtrated to be 
mem. poorer than himſelf. A 
(b) Xenoph. The ſecond Aermegenes, (b) who falling into 
men. . poverty, Socrates periwaded Diodoras his friend 
to entertain. | 
The third Epigenes, G) a young Man 
infirm body whom Socrates adviſed to ſtudy his 
own health, as that wherein conſiſted the well- 
Oo knowledge of his mind. 
Of Poo Ewipede Casche writer of his lf 
oets, Emripides ( as the writer 0 ife 
Ms & Tols affirms and Exenxs. 
PhTverxots, 


SompeiTts Mi 3y mis 1901s ui prooreginets, 


& 81a) Of Oratous Lyſas, eminent in that kind (%) 
arg eafie to be underſtood, hard to be\imicated; 
plu) 3y Zxoy he came to Aebens in the ſecond year of the 
( read ioxe. 82. Olympiad. Lyſs, whom of refractory he 
aov, to which made pliant, and Jfocrates, of whom when very 
effeft alſo Plu- young; Socrates preſaged great things. In the 
carch )rouite- number of his lars and Auditors were | 
Sw, 2akmr allo | | 
ld Evers xedrit 
Crazy Feieouemun Dion, Halitarn, in Critice 


(3) Xenoph. 
MN. 4+ P7 86, 


Y em an 


I) Plat, Apol. (1) "Adimantus and (m) Glauco Sons to Ariſto, 
(n) Xen0p. hrothers to Plato : and Charmides Son of Glance, 
& 1.547 Glauco before he was 20. years old had taken 
Laert. upon him 'to be an Orator, and aimed-at ſome 
' great office in the Common-wealth, not to be 
wrought off from this fancy which made him 
every where appear ridiculous, untill addreſt by 
ſome friends to Socrates , who made him ac- 
knowledge his own error and ignorance of that 
which he had undertaken. Onthe contrary his 
Son 1:0 of excellent parts fit for any office 
in the Common-wealth, yet timorouſly ſhun- 
ning all publick affairs, was by Socrates induced 

£0 undertake the Magiſtracy. 
Theoaetides and his 


('n\) Nico/traſtus Son of 
brother 7 eodotus, 

(o) «antodorws, and his brother Apollodorns, 

Ly/{anias, Father of «Aiſchines, 

 p) Cherecrates, brother to C herephon, betwixt 
whom there was a great quarrel, but reconciled 
by Socrates. 

(9) Paralus, Son of Demedecus whoſe brother 
was Theages. 

(7) 4ntiphoa Cephiſiean, Father of Epigenes : 
with whom he diſcourſes of felf-ſufficience, 
— gratis , and of veracity in (/) Xene- 
Poon, | 
Emumares a Phliaſian, and Xenomedes, an Athe- 
man, 

Beſides theſe, there are with whom Socra- 
tes diſcourſed and inſtructed. 

(t) Ariſftodemas (irnamed the little, who 
would not ſacrifice, pray , Or uſe divination, 
but m_ all ſuchas did, was by Socrates con- 
vinc'd. 

(«) Ariftarchus troubled that he had a charge 


(n) P/:t.Apor. 


| (2) Plat, thig- 


Cn 1 Xoroph, 
Weill, 2:Þ» 743+ 


(q)Plat. Apol. 


(r) Plat. Apyl. 


(ſ) Memor. 1. 


P. 725+ 731» 
732» 


(t) Xen. mem. 
I. fþ. 725» 


(%) Xin. mim. 


of an kno 


| 
| 


| 


of kindred lying upon him, by Socrates con- 


— 


from travel , his X*. ng. 


Emthernus , who returni 
having left him 


lands taken away, his . Fa 


nothing choſe rather to follow a trade ,than 


to apply himſelf ro friends, but diverted by 


Socrates, 
Diodoras, whom Socrates perſwaded to take Xn. mn, 


Hermogenes. 
Emnthydemus , who had colle&ed -many fen- X*, nm, 
1 » thought he CX- 


tences of Poets and 
celled all his _ and hoped no leſs of his 
ſuperiours, was by Socrates. conſtrained to ac- 

wiedge his own error and ignorance, and 
departed much troubled. | | 
Eppias an Elean, with whom Socrates dif- Xin. mm,, 
courſed of Juſtice. 

(w) Nicomedes, Pericles and Iphicrates , Witit (») Xe, 
whom he diſcourſed concerning the office of a (%; Lant, 
General. | (x) Into the laft he infuſed courage 0) ga 
by ſhowing him. the Cocks of A£4as (5) bru- w4 ef qu 
Ning againſt thoſe of Callias, ca 

(z) Theetetus diſputing of knowledge, he dif nm," 
yt , Inſpired as it were with divine wiſ- funenty 

om, Canday yo. 

(«) Exthyphron who intended to accuſe his own 4"tes, 
Father, he diflwaded (4) ney 

With Parrhaſins a Painter, Clito a Statuary, (a) Pl, 
and Piſtias an armourer: he diſputes” in (6) £4#7- 
Xenophon concerning their ſeveral Arts. (0) mn. y 


Y 


CHAP. XVIL 
* Hi: Writings, 


TX who affirm that Socrates writ nothing 
( as Cicero, Plutarch, Dion , Chryſoſtom, 
Ariſt1aes, Origen, and others ) mean in reſpect 
to his Philoſophy , in which kind he never 
wrote any thing himſelf, but what he diſcourſed 
was committed to writing by Xenophon , Plato 
and others of his Scholars. Hence the works 
of Plato ( particularly Phedo, ) went under the 
name of Socrates, and are ſo cited by Ariſtotle; 
But that (ome things were written by Secrates 
himſelf, is evident from thoſe who afhrm 
(c) He writ together with Euripides, and aided (c) Lute 

him in making Tragedies, whence 24neftlochns. 


The Phrygians is Euripides new play, 
But Socrates gave it the beſt Array). 


And again, Emnripides is fteer'd by Socrates and 
Callias. 


New thou with pride and ſelf-conceit ore floweſt ; 
But all the cauſe to YOcrates thou oweſt. 


Hither refer we that of (4) Cicero, who ſaith, (4) 77 
when Emripides made his play Oreſtes, Socrates queſt. 4 
revoked the three firſt verſes. He writ alſo 

Some Fables of Aſop in verſe, not very ele- 
gant, ment1 by Plate, Plutarch, and Lacr- 
tins , beginning thus: 


. Ta thoſe who awelt in Corinth, Aſop ſaid, 
Vertue with vulgar wiſdom be uot weigh'd, 


A Paan or hymn in honour of _—_ and Diana : 
One that went under his name beginning thus. 
Delian 


"”m_ 


Ken, men, 4 


Len, mn, 4 


Yen, mn, 


ww) Xen, 
x) Laert, 

J) Tegsns 
Ire eſt qual 
allings bk, 
4s ſaree vi 
WS aliquay 


Whextrs & 


(c) Lath 


(a) Tye. 
queſt, 4 


t) Larrt. "tt. 


SOCRATES. 
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diſagreement of times will not allow 3 more 
certain it is he framed 

| ( P) Dialegxes, which he 
(ceing him in want, that he 
them ; to theſe add 

Epiſtles, ſome whereof are publiſhed by Lo 
Allatins z that he writ more is implyed by 
Arrian and Athenexs 


Dzlian Apollo, 41d thou fair, 
Diana, hail ; inmertal pair. 


is by Dyony/doras denied to be his : This is men- 
tioned alſo by Plato, to which ſome add 

(s) The Encomiaum of Gryllus, Son of Xeno- 
phon, ſlain in the Afentinean fight , which the * 


gave tO eAiſchires, (#1 r:ortoit, 
might get mony by #izbi2. 


mph, 


CC PE _——_— 


— 


Socrates his Epiſtles. 


Epiſtle 1, 


OU ſeem unacquainted with my re- | their wealth, and if fortune turn, they livein 


ſolutions , elſe you would not have 
ſent the ſecond time, and enlarged 
your offers; but you believe Socrates, 


Y 


therefore now you promiſe wonders, in confi- 


: all diſreſpect ?- they -are not fully contented 


when they are in eſteem, becauſe itis not for 
their own ſakes, but in diſeſteem are much 


' as well as the Sophiſts, mer of his coun- | more diſcontented, being themſelves the cauſe 
s) Allarius (of () and that what I writ betore was not |} of their own dilhonour. | : 
wo real, but only to draw great overtures from you: Firſt, therefore you were miſtaken, if you 


did imagine Secrates would do that for Mony 


Cates Were 


dence to oblige me by your many Preſents to 
quit my intereſt and commerce with the Arhe- 
mans, and to come over to you: I think it 
moſt unbeſeeming a Philoſopher to ſell his ad- 
vice, and extreamly contrary to my praQicez 
for ever ſince by Gods command I firſt entered 
into Philoſophy, I was never known to take 
any thing, but keep my exerciſes in publick, 
m6 ed (+) for every one to hear chat will; I neither 
»w71,g wh, lock the door when I teach, as is reported of 
thisſence the Pythagoras, nor go abroad to the multirude, and 
dart paſs: exa&$ Mony of the hearers, as ſome heretofore 
orion og DAVE. GONE, and ſome in our times yet do; I 
laivs, eque Have Enough from within my ſelf, ſhould I ac- 
nibus audi= cept of more from others, I know not where to 


which he would not without, not knowing thar 
many occaſions, but chiefly the neceſſities of 
my Country detain me: wonder not that I ſay 
I diſcharge my Countries buſineſs, being not 
imployed either in Army or Court, every one 
ought to apply himſelf tro that which he is ca- 
ble of, (4) things above his reach he mult [ })ad wp 
ve to others, and perform thoſe that are 2, yo» 
within hiscompaſs : and in ſuch Cities as this, tc rw 41 
not only counſellors or commanders for Sea or 7ia»,3 8 ux- 
and are requiſite, butſome likewiſe, that may 94m «uz. 
(6) —_ _ in their ices $3 foric > Say Others Ts uy 
not ange, that t as1t were  ervegrs, b 
under the weight of their charge, and need a which we ney 


goad to waken them + Over theſe God hath #4»? /on: /ight 


3% 


6 tian # depoſice it, nor whomto truſt berter than the | placed me, for which I become, and not with- *2/"* 4p 
— nr vers cheniſelves, whoſe faith, if I ſuſpe, | our cauſe, odious to them. + © Pay 
x:2the I ſhall be thought improvident to confide in 3 | Bur he, in whom I moſt confide, will not ;.,4" 2,x.,,, 
ords of So- jf honeſt, I can receive from them, though I | ſuffer me to go, he knows better than my ſelf ,;, 5,71, 


% & 

@ £40077 
\ , 

228 (an, 


o Allatius 


lng #5 vpueis 


«ation ſeems 


w, before 
uTx5 


latius. 
2) reading 
proua, 


edThis inter- 


be confirmed 
y the particle 


f) otherways ſelves. (f) But if we fo much abhor co have 


lay up nothing with them; for they that would 
be faithful keepers of mony, wilt not be un- 
faichful preſervers of their own gratitude, and 
they will never goabout to defraud me of what 


they would have given, but receiving that of 
me gratis, for which others take mony, they 
will (c) confider me when I want. In a word, 
if friends,. they will, (4) like you, impart of 
their own to us 3 if not friends, they will ſeek 
to deprive us of what is ours. 

Beſides, I have not leifure to hoard up Mo- 
ny, but wonderat them that ſay, they get riches 
(e) for their own ſake, and have a high opinion 
of themſelves for their means , who neglect 
learning to addict themſelves to gain, and ſo be- 
come admired for their riches, derided for their 
ignorance, eſteemed for all things except them- 


recourſe to friends, (g) to depend on others to 
eat their bread, how comes it that we are not 
aſbamed to ſuffer the ſame from Mony > do we 


| 


not know that theſe Men arereſpected only for | 


what is good for me; when I reſolved to come (3) Allarive, 
thou ſen- othewile. 
reſt the ſecond time, forbid me, 1 dare not difo- (&) Perhaps 
Pindar taught this wiſdom, faying, ** davze- 
When God pints ont the beginning of any work, it is 5)- 


to thee, he with-held me, and when 
bey him. 


the direft way te obtain vertue, the end glorious ; The 
verſes are much to this purpoſe. Other Poets 
have faid as much of the Gods, that what is un- 
dertaken with their advice, ſucceeds well ; bur 
what without God, is unprofitable to rhe un- 
dertakers. The wiſeſt Cities of Greece con- 
ſult the Oracle of Delphi, and as many as fol- 
low it have good ſucceſs, who do not moſt 
commonly receive prejadice. 

Yet I thall not wonder, if you giveno fait! 
to what [ deliver of the Demon, for I have met 
with not a few alike incredulous 3 moſt of thoſe 
that were in the De/5an fight did not believe me; 
I was then in Arms, and fallied out of the City 
with the people to skirmiſh, many of us were 
diſperſed in fohe, and as we came to a certain 
way, the accuſtomed ſign came upon y E 

OPt; 


pay EET 


SOCRATES. 


Parr] 


go! -. 
topt, and ſaid, in my opinion , friends , we 
ſhould not go this way, for 1 heard the Demon's 
yoice: the greater part were angry, as: if I had 
trifled at a time fo ſerious; ſome few were per- 
ſwaded to go along with me another way, an 
ot ſafe home; one that came from the others 
. Grocghe word they wereall {lain : ſome Horlſe- 
men returning from the purſnit, had fallen up- 
on then, whom they at firſt refiſted, bur being 
at laſt encloſed by them, who were more 1n 


number, -they gave back, and were in the end |. 


oppreſſed and killed ; he .that brought this 


» news was dangerouſly wounded, and eſcaped | 


only by help of his ſhield. I have alſo by in- 
ſtructions from God, foxetold many events to 
particular perſons. ; 

You offer part of your Kingdom, and invite 
me to it, not as to a changed government , 


but to rule both your Subjects and your ſelf : 


but I confels, I havenort learned to command, 
and would no more undertake to rule,not know- 
ing how then to play at Dice, having never 
been taught: And doubtleſs if other Men were 
of the ſame mind, there would be fewer trou- 


bles in life 3 whereas now the confidence of ſuch | 


2s are ignorant, undertaking things they do not 
underſtand, occaſions theſe many diſturbances: 
Hence is it, they make fortune greater than ſhe 
is, and oy their own folly, increaſe her power. 
Beſides, I am not ignorant, that a King ought 
to be more honoured: and admired than a pri- 
vate Perſon, and as I would not undertaketo 
be a Horſeman having no $kill in Horſeman- 
ſthip, but had muchrather be a Footman, thoueh 
the charge be leſs honourable : the ſame is my 
opinion as touching Kings and private Perſons, 


nor puffed up by ambition will I defire more. 


promens afflictions : they who invented the fa- 
le of Bellerophon ſeemed to. imply ſomething 
to this purpoſe, for he was oppreſt with mis- 
fortunes, not becauſe he ſought to riſe higher 
in F gw but for aiming att ings above him, 
and being thrown down from his hopes, led 
the reſt of his life poorly and ignominiouſly, 
driven by mocks out of Cities into the Wil- 
dernelſs, and (hunning path ways, not what we 
commonly call to, but the freedom wherewith 
every one orders his life. But let this be taken 
how the Poets pleaſe, my refolution you now 
hear again, that I will not change this place 
©.u Js, for that, (/)conceiving this fitteſt for me: nor 
Gr iu 15 God willing I ſhould, who hath been ever 
For, * untilnow, mycounſellor and guide.: 


Epiſt. 


bf are not ignorant how great eſteem 
we have of Cherephon, who being choſen 
Ambaſſadour by the City to the Pelopor- 
neſians, will perhaps come to you; a Philoſo- 
pher is entertained with ſma!! trouble, but the 
journey 15 dangerous, eſpecially becauſe of the 
tumults that are there at this time, from which, 
if thou protedt him, thou wilt preſerve our 
friend and infinitely engage us. 


Epift, ITE. 


| Neſs of Amphipolis was commended to me 


(1) eueyu 
&48v0thers, 
PIT, 
wv, Per- 
haps dyeivoy 


14 


at Potidea, he is now coming to Athens, 


—————— 


| only, but 


being thrown out of his houſe by the people z 
for at preſent, affairs are much embroiled and 
clouded there, but Fbelieve within a little vigle 
they will clear up. In aſliſting him, you will 
oblige a deſerving perſon, and benefic both the 
Cities; Amphipolis, leſt by rebelling ic incurr 
irremediable danger : Ours, leſt we be involved 


in their troubles as at this preſent we ate reduy- 


ced almoſt ro extremity for Potidea. 
E pifl, IT. 


ME: with Crirobulus, I perſwaded him to 
ſtudy Philoſophy, but I think he isof 
another mind, and more addicted to affairs of 
Stare, in which he intends"to make choice of 
chefirreſtMiethod,and beſt inftmuctor, for the moſt 
excellent ſojourn now in Athens, and with many 
of them we are intimate. Thus much concer- 
ning him 3 as for us, Xantippe and the Children 
are well, and I continue to do, as when you were 


with me. 
E riſk. | of 


WW E hear you areaf Thebes, and (m) Proxe-.(m) Ru 
"#5 gone into; Aſia, to take part with Nztwis 
Cyrus; whether your deſigns will proſper God »9mauth 
knows, they are here condemned by many, for 7,” aj 
it is conceived unfit the Athenians ſhould affiſt Hebei 
Cyrus, through whoſe means they weredepri- ru ' 
ved of command by the Lacedemonians, and 

fight for him, who fought agpad them. Tc is 

not therefore ſtrange if the-State being altered 

ſome be ready of themſelves to accuſe you of 
cemporiſing, and the better your ſucceſs is, 

the greater will be their calumniesz for I 

am well acquainted with the diipofitions of 
ſome : But fince we have undertaken this, let 

us prove our ſelves honeſt Men, and call to 

mind what we uſe to ſay of vertue, accounting 

this one of the beſt {entences of the Poet, Our 
Father's houſe muſt nor be diſcredited. Know 
therefore, that ro War, theſe two are requi- 

ſite, Courage and Bountry ; for this, we are 

loved of our fiiends ; for that, feated of our 
Enemies : of both, thou haſt domeſtick prece- 


dents. 
Epi. V 1. 


Have taken ſuch care of your ſtrangers as you 


|| deſtred ; and retained one to plead their 
ople, (n) a friend of outs, (®) 7-49! 


cauſe before the 


| who profeſt himſelf the readier to undertake 11% 


it, out of his delire to ſerve thee. 

As for that which you write in jeſt conc#- 
ning wealth, and ſuch as are ſollicitous for it, per- 
haps it is not unreaſonable. Firſt , becauſe 
whilſt others ſtudy to be rich, I chooſe to live 
meanly. Then though I might receive many 
gifts and Legacies from living and dead friends; 
yet I freely diſclaim them, and for a Man thus 
enclined, to be by others judged mad, is no- 
thing ſtrange: But we muſt examine not this 

the reſt of our life; and ſince we 
diſagree in the uſe, no wonder that we differ - 
in the acquiſition of (o) Riches; my diet is ve- 
ry ſparing, my babit the Came in Winter as in («)F# _ 


Summer : I never wear ſhoos, I am! not ta- 7%! 
keg 47m 


d "Pp * F 
= ad 


T2 "® 
% 1 = 4 v. 
SOCRATES; 
o 


mr ty. coo..." 


th 
[PY 


 w 8% pr nw, 


JRead wa- the moſt wile (p), 


;, $x5y0r5 not proving good 


who loſe their natural complex 
co paint. So theſe penges 
cue which every- one oughtt 
which depends upon,complaiſance with 
courting vulgar - applauſe with Largefles and 
Feaſts. Hence 1 ſuppoſe it comes, that" they 
need much wealth; They themſelves cannot 


live upon a little, nor will others admit them 
into their#ſociety, unleſs they receivea ſalary 
for commending 


Bur my life is well as to both theſe, I will 
not-den in ſome things | may fail;'I know 
char a 


Men prefer thoſe, moſt Men theſe ; 
__ ſometimes within my 

God 3 I find thathe exceeds us, in tha 
need-of nothing; it is the property 
excellent nature not ro-want any thing, and to 
comprehend within himſelf all chat he enjoys. 
Thus is he wiſer than' others ,- who imirates 
and happier, who reſembles 
yp. If riches coulddo- this, riches 
were to be preferr'd; bur ſince vertueqnly.can 
obtain it, it were folly to forſake the real good 
to purſue the ſeeming. Hence I cannot eatily 
be perſwaded but that my Condition is betcer 


than theirs. 
As for Children, who as you ſay ought to be 


ps «is 14 provided for, the care that 1 take for them, all 
nwynd» 2 Men may ſee, I know but one ground of hapi- 
» 7w £- neſs; wildom. The fool whorepoſeth his truſt 
FI_ay &- in Gold & 
wr #79 and is withal ſo muctr more” miferable than 
"51, others, in that they who are oppreſt with po- 
« 2% yerty may grow wiſe hereafter. Bur he out 
m7 of an opinion of his own a_—_—_ neglecting 
4 9) true gain corrupted with p 


efleth not that which he hath, 


enty. '*) Beſides 
that he never yet obtained, mans eſſential good 
is depriv'd 'of hope thereof for the future. 


«w% Nor 1s it poſſible that ſuch a Man can go on 
9747*p1 ſecurely to virtue, who isentangled in the flat- 


teries of thoſe who are Maſters in all infinua- 
ting Arts, and in the Charms of pleaſures 
which glide into the Soul through every ſenſe, 


ince 7235 and drive Out all ſound and wiſe judgment. 
; tobe uſed HOW then can he chooſe but give his Chil- 


dren occaſion of folly rather than inſtruion, 
who not wp in words but ations expreſleth 
that in theſe things he hath placed his hope, who 
their ſubſiſtence fails, and 


y die mi erably for want of food : Juſtly 


vich 1choſe, puniſh'd for their idleneſs 3 Parents are by Law 


enjoyned to bring up their Children till they are 
Men. But you, perhaps ſome Citizen may ſay 
"2 to his Sons greedy to inherit, ſpare me not dy- 

ing, and whilſt you liverelie for maintenance up- 
on me, though dead not aſhamed to lead a life 
more lazy than death z you expe that my for- 
tunes ſhould extend to others even after my 
deceaſe, but your own are not competent for 
your {elves whilſt you are yet alive. Such 
rough ſpeeches happily he will uſe to his Chil- 
dren, taking the liberty both of a Father and 
a Patriot. My fortunes in the eſtimate of 0- 
ther Men are mean, but in the effe& nothing 
inferior to the Rich. Iwill not leave my Chil- 


glory of vir- 
cro have, flieto that | ch 
others, | friends, for ſome take care of them after they. 


uſe, but with the ſtudy | dren Mony, bur a more honorable hercags dif: 


friends; whom as as keep they 
can want as necel og, ke als chem 
ill Lb. doubtleſs they would uſe their Mony 


; Bur: if to you, who know the negligence of. . 
friends, I 'ſeem to give- ill advice; 1 anſwer, . 
chat all: Men are- fiot alike affe&ted to their: 


are dead,” and it is likely that ours are nor of a 
negletfal humour, but pleas'd with the paſt ad- 
vantage they have received by us, noleſs than 
| withhe preſent ofa thort benefit, the requical is 
ſhort 1 laſting s produce a! return equal 
co their profit, and:1 foreſee that what i3/ mine, 
will hereafter appear more. gracious *to- my 


ſelf upon | ch e with Philoſoph 
the hath | the Sophifls have 1 
of a-moſt INES og OR IE: 
in their decaying age (:) flouriſh, which) þ 

Difiples, 274 


— ——— 


friends, and therefore I exa& no-rewards of 
them, I account nothigel equal value in = 
y friendſhip, gnOr KC 
. have I any -diffidence of ,thoſe 
on that are mine, for being old they renew, 
makes them more acceptable to tl 
and their Father moreeſteemed 3 ( « ) Living he 
obtains honour, - dead is thought wentpois 
mory, and'if he leave [a Kiniman. behind-him 
they. will reſpe& him like his Nephews- and. 


EC, 59 Allatius 
me; ſtems to read. 


( 


Brethren, and ſhow him all kindnels, as being T1e-»». 


allied ro him by more than a Natural affinity ; 
Neicher if they would, can they negle& him 
in misfortunes, no more than we carf{lighc 
chem, who are near to us in Blood; for afhnry 
in Soul forcech them wr the Son of the 
dead as if he were theFown Brother; when 
they call to mind his Father, whoſe diſhonour 
they account their own. 

Now judge if Torder my affairs ill; or rake 
-no care for my Children, fo as when I die they 
{hall be deſtitute of neceflaries, who leave 
them not wealth but ſuch Guardians as will 
have a care of them, and wealth. No Hiſtory 
makes mention of any Man that hath been 
made better by riches ; A tried frien in this 
is to be preferr'd before tried Gold, that he 
is not beneficial to every one who deſires him, 
but to thoſe he loves. beſt. Nor doth he ſup- 
ply only the neceſſities of life, but is ſervicea- 

eas well to the Soul of him that hath him, 
and is moſt conducing to virtue, without 
which nothing profiteth 3 but we will confi- 
der more exa&tly upon theſe things when we 
meet 3 thus much may ſerve as a curſory anſwer 
to your demand. 


Epift, 


J Wonder not at what you write, that you 
do ſuſpe&t the Thirty continue the ſame 
mind to us fince your departure, which they 
had when you were here. As ſoon as you were 
gone, they began to have a jealouſie of me, 
and there paſt amongſt them a murmur thar 
theſe things were not done without Socrares 3 
within few days they cited me ro the Cow 4 
where ſome *complaints were prelerr'd again 

me, and whenl defended my ſelf , they com- 
manded me to go to the Pyrewm to apprehend 
Leon, their intention was to put him to death, ' 


VII. 


that they might enjoy his eſtate, and make me 
partner 1n their injuſtice « when I refuſed, and 
0: ſaid 


we. com... th. AE. 


SOCRATES, 


(») Perhaps | 


E171) xpa- 
m9 07, Th- 
motixiye wt 
ifinorm, 


&c, 


ſaid {; g to thisefſeRt that I would never 


__ 7 


to an unjuſt at 3 Char icles 


lk 
, and inward! Socrates, faith | the Laced#menians not aidif nite The | 
: In , hr be eaſi cafly compoſed Bef - 


bu doſt thou think to perermpto 
and not ſuffer ten thouſand re ? Charicles, al | of 
but none ſo hainous as to do unjſt He 
anfiversd) not a Word, nor of the 
bat eter fe they have kd bo bow 


mi _ ire tr chat en, for EF. hong 
c 


oy hy 
deathsz not —_ 
who 


Bepes, ih wane 

/ we who = prod are quiet throtug 
they perceived never {o little that you 

were frm readily forſake this party, be- 
gorernajegt of the City nothing is 


[ck _-— cance bat many and conti- 
nual enormities all is tn C 5 the greater 


is ih/ yon as well as nels you the reſt if they 

| the leaſt road would 
the _w Ca: ou grim roy So thatif no 
would cthac 


| the Ge gent w Fol Cities is the wicked- 


for they by {o blinded 


th what 


Wd £0 ruin, 4 
role ik Do 


ibes for a 
are Tome fs. 


py ogg ter <p ec ll, bor all wn 
are here have bu ; ib. hope eft, if you at 
ak to be freed 


_— and -grievous 
Tyranny. 
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CLOUDS 


ARISTOPHANES: 


Added ( not as a Comical divertiſement for the Reader, who 
can expet little in that kind from a ſubjef# ſo antient, and par- 
ticular, but ) as a neceſſary ſupplement to the . life of So- 


crates. 


th 


ACT L SCENE I. 


Strepſiades, Phidippides, Servant. 


Strep/. H, oh, 
trep/. () Great ?ove, how long a night 
is this, how endleſs! 
Wil near be day > I heard 


the Cock again, _ 
_ Yetſtill my Servants ſhore ; 'tis but of late 
JThe4be- They durſt do thus : (4) curſe o'this War that 
inrimeot ES ME, 
"nnizs And will notſuffer me to beat the Rogues. 
de My good Son ſleeps too, wrapt ore head and 


li, that no Ear 


C _ Well, let me try to beat them company 3 


es, leſt Alas, I cannot, (o perplext and torturd 

y ſhould With charges, Bills for Horſe meat, intereſt: 

orerto h* Al] for this hopeful Son, whoiin's curl'd locks, 

myo Aids matches, keeps his Coach, anddreams 
of Horſes, 

Whil(t I ( unhappy !) ſee'th unwelcome Moon 

Bring on the Quarter | day, and threaten ule- 


mony. | 
Boy, the light , bring my account-book 
ither, | 
That I may ſumm my debts and intereſt - 
Ler's ſee, - Er pound to Paſia, ha ! twelve 
poun | | . 
)Their To Paſa how laid out ? to buy (6) Ceoppatia: 
ries were Would I had paid this eye for him. 
med from = Phid, Hold Philo, | 
had, ii You'r out ofthe way, begin again. 
{, Copatiaz Strepſ. I this, x 
ms, Thisis the miſery that ruinesme ; 
5% His very ſleeps are taken up with Horſes. 
a - _ many courſes will the manage 
0 | | 
trepſ. Many a weary courſe thou leads thy 
Father : | 


But how much mote owe I than this to Pain? 


Three t Aminias for Chariot Wheels; 
Phid. Go ſirrah, take that Horſe and turn 


him out. 
Strepſ.-T, thon haſt turned me our'of all my 
means, 
Charges at Law will eat me up, my Credi-- 
tours | 
Threaten to ſue metoan execution. 
Phid, Why do you wake all night, and toſs 
ſo, Father ? 
Strepſ. I cannot ſleep the Scrivener doth fo 
bite me. 
Phid. Yet let me reſt a little longer, 
Strepſ. Do ſo. 
All theſe will one day light upon thy head, 
Curs'd be the hour when I firſt ſaw thy Mo- 


ther, 
I liv'd before moſt ſweetly in the Country, . 
Well ſtock't with Sheep and-Bees, Olives and 


Grapes, 
Till from the Megac/cax houſe took I 


- This Niece of Megacles out of the City, 


Well faſhion'd, highly bred, and richly 
cloathed ; | 

We Married, as I ſaid, and lay together : 

I ſmelling ſtrong of Drugs and greaſie Wool ; 

Bur (he of Unguents, Crocus, wanton Kitſles, 

Of vain expence, dainties, and luxury 

I will not tell the id!e life the led, 

And yet ſhe _ that I have often told her, 


| Showing this Coat, you ſpin a fair thread, Wo- 
. man. 
Serv. Sir, all the Oyl ith' Lamp is waſted. 
Strepſ. Ha? | 6 
Why did(ſt thou put in ſuch a Drunken wiek ? 
If chou wert near me I would beat thee. 
S:r, Why, Sir? "h 
O z Strepſ, 
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oo 4% . 
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(4) 4 flow 
Craggy place 
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ſuch Goats 
delight moſt, 
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(f) dums 


inmTE&;q6. 
$.hol. M. 5. 


= Becauſe the wiek is thicker than the 


Well, - good Wife and I betwixt us Yot 
At laſt fg Son; about his name we differ'd ; 
Shee'd have it ſomething that Mat to 
Horſes, 
Callippides, Xantippns, or Ebarippns 3 
I from his Grandfather ; #hidoniaes. 
time we wrangledihus, : at laſt agreed 
He ſhould be called Phidippides 3 this Son 
She takes, and ſtroaking kindly, thus inſtructs 


him 
Y When. -_ art grown a Man, frequent the 
© Follow PL HKſhiog, kegpa Coach and Harſes, 
* Like Meh. og » 4 No, fard I, - 
* Goina homely Coat, and drive th Goats 
© Inta (4) Phallers, *35 thy Father dot 
Bart my advice prevatled —_— e on him, 
That now he waſts my 
Which all he night mw thinking how 
Ta ,; and nov have found the way 3 
To which could 1 non? ry him, I were happy. 
Phidippides, Phidippides, 
Phid. Your will, Sir. 
Strepſ. Kiſs we. give me thy band. 
Phid, Here, Sir 
Strepſ” Doſft ol me? 
Phia, Ben God of Horſes. 
Strep/. not name 


Hoeſes, | 


Thar God, for 'tis from him ſprings all my 


© ſorrow. 
Bur if thou lov'ſt me truly, heartily, 
O Soy, berul'd. 
Phid, Ip what ſhould E be ratd > 
Strepſ. Change without more delay thy 
couerle of hfe, 
And do as I would have thee. 

Phia, What is that > 

Strepf, But wilt thou do it ? 

Phid. Yes by Bacehws will: E. 

Sow : Come hither then, (eſt thou that hetle 

oor ? 

That is the (e) Phront/flerinn of wiſe Souls, 
Of learned Men, that tell us Heaven's an Oven, 
And we the Goals incloſedt in the wade arch: 
They, if we give 'em but a lictle. many, 

Will ceachus gainall cauſes, right or wrong. 

Phid. Whocan theſe be? 

Strepſ. ben dp I know not; 2 
They's are, and bufzed in continual Racy. 

Phid. Ohnow — the wretches that you 
_ mean, 
The meager, wan, Pgquc, bare-foot, begging 
fellows, 
Whoſe evil Gemius's are Socy ates 
__ Cherephon, 
= ; Peace, talk ys more ſo idly ; 
If yowlobey a Father, letme fee you 
Give ore your Horſes, oy eurn one of theſe, 

Phid. Not I , by Bacchas , no though you | 
' ſhould rempt me 
With all (f) Zeogoras his, breed of Racers. 

Strepſ; Lear Son be rul'd and learn, 

Phid, What ſhould I learn? 

Strepſ. "Tis: {aid they have-two tongues, and 

one of them 

Able to prove any injuſtice reaſon ; 

Couldſt -__ buc earn thar language; we were 
made, 


And mi ight diſpute our ſtubborn Credicourn 
Out of the debts I have incurr'd for thee 
They get not then a penny more than words. 
Phid, I cannot do't, were I fo lean and pale, 
I durſt not look a Jocky in the face. 
Strepf- By Ceres then yau ſtay withme no 
- longer . 
Yau, nor your Coach: hotſe , nor your Samt- 
07ASy 
But Ex together pack out of my doors: 
My Uncle Megacles will neither ſee 
Me nor my Horſes want, fo long I carenor. 


Exit, 


SCERE IL 


h 
Strepfiades, Schotar. 


| Sep 7 Hen babe I have faifd, I'll not give 0- 


| But ſay my mw and god my car to School 
| To team this Art : but how can 1, by Age 
Dull and forgetful, reach ſach fublleces? 
Yet on I will, why ſhould I doubt? ho, friend. 
Schol, A miſchief on you, who's that knocks 
at Door ? 
Strepſ. Strepſiades, Cecinnian Phedo's $On. 
| Schal. Twas -— nd done to knock fo hard, 


Yhave made 


{| My labouring brain miſcarry of a Notion. 


Strepſ. _— me, I was bred far off 'ith' 


But pray what notion was't that prov'd abor- 


tive ? 
Schot, *Fis lawful to diſcover that to none 


| But fellow-ſcholars. 


Strerſ, Then you may te} me, 
For I come hither to be oneof you, 

Schel, 1 wiltz fo e's value't. as a myſtery. 
Socrates other day ask'd Chirephou 
How many of her feet a Flea could lea 
For one by chance had bit Cherephon's Eye-brow, 
And laps from thence upon the head of Se- 

CYATEes, 

Strep. How could he meaſure this ? 

Schol., Moſt dexteroufl 
Bogh feet otly Flea he x im melting Wax, 
ven ſtrait congeals to Shoos z tliieſe he plucks 


And \ with them moſt exa&tly meaſures it, 
Strepſ Sm Zupiter, how ſubrle are theſe 


Schel Si; you ſhould hear their other ſpe- 


culations, 
You would ſay ſo indeed. 
 Strep/; Pray what was that ? 
| "_ > Charephon the Sphettian ask'd him 


1 If a Gaae ſounded from her mouth or tail. 
Strepſ. And what ſaid he ? 
; It had a ſtrait thin Gut, 
At endof ita Bladder, into which 
| The = being forc'd, founded in breaking 
| ort 
| Smrepf. __ [ perceive that a Gnat's tail's 
a Irumpe 
| How bleſt is - Anatomiſt of Gnats ! 
Sure- he can hide himſelf from purblind juſtice, 
That knows ſo well theſe dark inteſtine ways. 
| Why ſhould we ery up Theles any longer 


OMe 


Parr, | 


O—_—_ 
o 


Part 


TIL 


SOCRATES. 


w 


diſcovered 
the Scholars 1N 


ſeveral po- 


tes hanging 10 
4 Basker. 
$444. lib. 


Come open me your Phrontiſterium - . 

And quickly let me ſee this Socrates, . 
+ The School ] Jong to learn, open the Door--- * O Hercules, 
3 What ſtrange Beaſts have we here? 


ures : Socrs- Whom do they look like think you ? 
Lacedemonian Captives tane at Tf Pylas. 

Why look they ſo intently on the ground? 
Theſe ſeek out things that appertainto Earth ! 
Oh they ſeek Leeks crouble your ſelves no 


For I know better where are good and great Ones. 


—— 


Schol, Why doyou wonder ? 


Strepſ. Like the poor 


more, friends, 


Schol, Come let's go in. | 
Strepſ. Ler's ſtay a while and talk with em. 
Schol, No, no, they cannot long endure the Air. 
Strepſ, What's this, for Heavens ſake fay ? 
Schbel. This is Aſtronomy. 
 Strepſ. And this? 
Schol. Geometry. 
Strepſ. But what is't good for ? 
Schol. To meaſure Land. 
Strepſ; Whar, arable or paſtute ? 
Schel. No, the whole Earth. 
Strepſ. A pretty jeſt indeed. 
That were a mighty helpto Husbandmen. 
Schol. Here's all the World, and this is Arhers. 
Strepſ. How ? Ed 
Tle ſcarce believe that , what's become o'th 


Janes? 
Where the Cicmmars my Country-men ? 


Come down, {weet 


——— wy _—— _— 


Though I ſought ne'er ſoſtritly upand down, 
For the 'magnetick vertue of the Earth - 
Would draw away the humour of my Brain; 
Juſt as we ſee in Noſe-lmart; 

Strepſ. How, how's that ? (1 
Doth _ Brain draw the hamour out of Noſe- 

{mart ? 7 T EX 

Socrates ; and teach me 


quickly | 

The k::0.vledge of thoſe things for which I came. 
Sor, What cameſt thou for > 

- Strepſ. To learn the art of ſpeaking, 

With debts and uſury I'm torn in pieces, +. 

Toſt up and down,forc'd to pawn all my Goods: 
Socr, On what occaſion did you run in debt? 
Srrepſ. By Horſes eaten into this conſumption z 

And I would learn of you other language 

Which teacherh Men to pay nothing : for which 

By all the Gods IT pive you what you'l a5k. 
Secr. By all what Gods? we donot here allow 
Strepſ. How then ſwear you, - 


By Cophnr ng $ like Cf Branines ? 2 
Socr, Wouldſt thou be skilful iv Divine 
affairs ? 


Swepſ” By Jeve (if any fuch chere be) 1 would. 
a” nn muſt be then acquainted with the 
onds, 


Our reverend Goddeſſes. 
\ Serepſ. Withall my heart, 
S$ecr. Sit down upon this Couch then. 


Schol, Herez this Ewbra; fee how far tis 
ſtretch'd. . 
Strepſ, I, almoſt tretch'd in pieces betwixtus, 
And Pericles; and where is Lacedemon ? 
Sebel, Here. 
wy Ja too nighus, why, with all your 
i 


Do you not help to thruft it farther off ? 
Schel, It is not poſlible, 
Strepſ. No ? you will rue't then, 
But what Man's that hangs yonder in the 
Basket ? . 
$chol. That's he. 
Strepſ. He, what he ? 
Schol, Socrates, 
Strepſ. How, Socrates ? 
Call him. 
Schal, Call him your felf, Fm not at leiſure. 


SCENE IIEL 
Strepfiades, Socrates, 


Strepf. O Socrates. 
Soecr, * Why doſt thou call me 


# the words mortal ? 
of Silenss wp Firſt I would gladly know what thou 
(whom Socy 4- oft there ? | 


tes reſembled 


for deformi- 
ty ) in Pin- 
dar, Schol. 


Seer. I walk ith! Air, and gaze npon the Sun. 
_— Why in a Basket doſt chion view the 


Not fromthe round ? 
Strep I conld not elevate 

My_ thonghts to: contemplation of  thefe my- 

Unleſs my Intelle& were thus faſpender, 

wen my thin thoughts melr into Alir ( heir 


enels ) 
Stood I uponthe ground, I ſhould find nothing, 


Strepſ. Well. 

Sor. Now take . 

| This Garland. 

Serepſ. Why a Garland? alas, Socrates, 
D'ee mean ( like Athamas ) to facrifice me? . 
=_ No, thefe are Rites that every one per- 


orms 
A er 0 hall Innlt 
Strepſ. Bur what ain by t? 
Socr. ſhale be ba. moſt voluble ic 


ſpeech, ; 
A very rattle, bolting words as fine 
As Flower. 


Strep. Thart right by ove, I ſhall be pows- 
erd. 


$ecr, Silence;old Man,and liſteri to our prayer: 
* Great King, unbounded Air , whoſe armes 
© are hurl'd | 
* About the ſurface of this pendant Workd, 
* Bright cher, revered Clouds, that fro your 


c 


a Not yet, not yet, till I have wrapt my 


Cloſe in my Cloak, left I be wet : ewas ill 
That I drgat to bring my Ridi 


* this fappliant known 7 
* Whether now ſeated on Ohmpus Throne, 
© Or whether you you fecret Revels keep 
© In the wide Gardensof your Sire the deep : 
* Or ofhis flowing . mouth'd Nile, 
| © In golden Ewers wantonly beguile: 
. © Or in Maewritien marthes keep your Court; 
* Or on the Snowy top of Mimas (port. 
© Come, to our fervent vows propitious be 5 
; Guy _ yu perenco ou ſolemniry: 
* We humid fleeting Deine: | 
©The bright anbounded Clouds thus rife 


© From 


- 


Sphear 
, Thunder and Lightaing dart, rife and appear. 


Hood. 
Socr. © Your power, great Chouds take to 


Chorus of 
Clouds. 


SOCRATES 


Paxrt If 


— 


*From our old Sire, the grumbling Flood, 

© Above the talleft Hill or Wood, 

© To thoſe high watch-towers, whence we may 

*The hollowed fruitful ground ſurvey ; 

©Rivers that in ſoft murmurs glide, 

* And the lowd Sex's rebellious: Tide 3 _ 

*From thence Heavens reſtleſs eye diſplates 

* The ſplendour of- his glorious raies, 

* Chaſing all dusky miſts, that we 

©In ſhapes divine may mortals fee. . 
Sor. Thanks reverend Clouds for favouring 
. thus our prayer. _ 

Did you not hear'm ſpeak in Thunder to us ? 
Strepſ. Great Clouds, I worſhip too, but am 

ſo frighted, \ | 

I ſcarce can hold from anſwering your Thunder. 
Secr, Jeſt not profanely in fuch ſacred Rites : 

Peace, for the ſwarm of Goddeſſes come {ing- 


Chor Come Virgin Miſtreſſes of ſhowers, 
: Let's viſit Palles 


The far reno 
*® pvrdbxds ©Where ſhines the 
$.& * E- ©Where are the moſt retird aboads, 
—_— 4- © Statues and Temples of the Gods : 
- ” ©Where Altars blaze with Incenſe, where 


Ries of 6+ * The holy-day las all che years 
res, to which * Where the brisk Graces every Springs 
drbenarconly © And Youths with Virgins dance and fing. | 
ted, nor ſiran- Ffrepſe Tell me good Socrates, what things 
gers; if any are e ; | 
one diſcove- That ſpeak fo finely ? are they Ladies ? 
red them tOA Socr, No, 
mm _——_ They're Clouds, the Deities of idle Men ; 
were both pur From theſe we have our ſenſe, diſcourſe, and 
- rea{0n, 
Schol.M'S. Ourhigh Capricio's, and elaborate whimleys. 
_ My wn, my thought, did leap, while 
W g, 
And hom moſt ubtly would diſpute of (moak, 
Sharply confute opimzon with opinion - 
Oh how I long to ſee them once again. 
Socr, Loon yonder towards Parnes, look how 
en 
They ide to Earth. 
Strepſ. Where? ſhow me. 
COT anne of che dimen 
into t verns of the Mountain. 
=Y of. What things are theſe? I cannot yer 


behold 'em. 

Secr. There intheentrance, look. 

Strepſ. Yetl ſcarce ſee them. 

Secr. Either thou ſeeſk them now, or thou 
art blind. | 

Sea. 1 o by ove, great Clouds, for you 

2 
Sor. Didſt thou not know theſe Deities 


before ? : 
Strepſ. Not I, I thought them only miſts and 
Vapours. | 
Seer. Thou kneweſt not then thoſe who 


- maintain the Sophiſts. 

Strep. If theſe be Clouds, how comes it 
that they look | 

Like Women ? for the Clouds have no ſuch 


| what ſhape have they then ? 


Soer. 
Strepſ. I know not jultlyz | 
h Tok like flying Fleeces, but by fove, 
Nothingat all like Women; theſe have Noſes. 


T 


' | Make me a 


* The 8m, 
tick way of 
cipute by - 
queſtion. 


| Socr, * Anſwer to 'whatT ask. 
Strepſ. Ask me ny. 
Secr, Didſt ere behold a Cloud ſhap'd like 
a Centaure, 
A Leopard, Bull, or Wolf ? 
Strepſ. T have, what then ? 
. Socr, The Clouds can take what form they 
liſt, as when 
They ſee a hairy fellow curl'd like Clitms, 
They mock his madnefs in a Centaures ſhape. 
Strepſ. And when they fee one that defrauds 
or plunders | 
The - —— 2 wealth, like Si»ov9, what then do 
they ? | 
Socr. They do reſemble him, turn ravenous 
Wolves, 
This was the reaſon —_— when they 
Beheld * Cleommwas, they fl like Deer: * Coward, 
And ſeeing f Clifthenes, are now turn'd Wo- TEfeminach 


men. 
Strepſ. Great Queens, if you are deſign'd to 
peak to mortals, 
inted with your rumbling voice. 
Chor. © All hailold Man, whodoſt on Wil- 
dom prey, 
* And thou the Prieſt of ſubtle trifles ſay, 
, "_ would(t thou have with us, to none but 
r Ee, 
' © Of all the Meteor Sophiſts thus ſtoop we 3 
* Save Prodicws, to him as Fave and wiſe, 
©To thee, becauſe thou walk(ſt u jam. thy eyes 
* Rowling on every fide, thy evere 
* And barefoot many miſeries doſt bear. 
Strep// Good Heavens , what voice is this, 
how ſtrange and ſtately ? | 
Secr. Theſe are our Goddeſſes, the reſt are 


toys. : 
Strepſ. Ts then Olympian 7ove no Deity? 
Socr, What ove ? there'sno ſuch thing; meer 
fancy. 
Strepſ. How? | 
Whence then cnnel * rain ? » Whereof 
Sor, Only from theſe. Fupittr wa 
Didfſt thou ere ſee a ſhower without them ? take tbe particu 
The Clouds away, and Heaven muſt rain fair 2" 5 
weather. jp ems: 
Strepſ. By Phebus thou haſt clear'd it well, *** 
nll now 
I thought fove made Water through a five. 
But whence comes Thunder ? when I'me ſick, 
that ſrights me, 
Theſe thunder as they tumble up and down. 
How can that be? 
Socr, + When they are full of water, 
By their own weight, driven upon one another, 
They roar and break. 
Strepſ. But who is it that drives them, 
Is not that 7ove ? 
, Socr, No, anztherial Whirlwind. 
Strepſ. A Whirl-wind, hum ! I knew no: that 
til] now. Ws 
But whence comes Lightning then, that glitcer- 
ing Fire 
Which terrifies and burns us? apiter 
Uferh to dart this down on perjur'd Men. 
Secr, And how (thou phlegmatick”,* duil 


Saturnine, ) 
If darted on theperjur'd, how comes Sinon, 
Theerns, and Cleommns to (cape it? 


+ Deriding& 
crates as ig 
rantin Nat 
ral Philoſo- 

phy. 


' 
- 


No, his Own Temple, or the S811 Pr OMONns 
tory, ; Or 


 Whereof 
Fupittr was 
he particul 
deity ; thei 
Trnamed Ti 
4 Gends, 


+ Deriding 
crates as ig 


rant in Nat 
ral Philoſo- 


phy. 


Par rl 


"SOCRATES 


Or Nardy Oaks be fees did they ere wrong 


him ? 
Didthe Oakere forlear ic ſelf? 


Strepſ. I kno 
_ —_ wa iy fame radon 5 but what 


"7 , abbr tires cloſe, 
i Clouds like gry and at 


One or mac nor have Ic be of Troll, | 


Nor care for ” and refrain from Wine, 
From exerciſes, 21l other toyes. 
Strepſ. O for a (olid Soutrefles with cares 
Sparing, ſelf one that can feaſt 
Cons DR of R—__—_ could 
Be better fitted 5 a rifeer Anvide IL 
Sc. Doſt thou believe no Gods bat thoſe 
we teach ? 
The Chant, Clonds and Tougae, only theſe 


of fl peed many of any other, 
MAI dT yt 
_ Coe boldly then, ſay what is thy re- 


ueſt, 


« For if choukoncur us has ial ts bieſ 


Strepſ. Great Queens I ae for a ſmall mar- | 


ter, that 
I may oatralk all Greeks a hundred far! 
Cher, © To thee alone this gift we will a ow, 
* None ſpeak fach mighty ſentences as Thou. 
Strep. Ido not care for mighty ſentences, 
But ſubtle ones to cheat my 
Cher, ©It is not mach thou ak, and fhalt 
obtain it, 
Learn of our Miniſters and thou ſhalt qain it. 


wn I thall, relying on your promiſe ; 
orc'd 


By want, Cappati« and 2 lacklef&rnatch. 
Ws — uſe me a they lift, beat, reve | 


Durn, "Tone, or flea me, ſo I\ſcape wy debts : 
I care not though Men call me impudent, 
—_— tongu'd,, audacious , petulant, abomi- 


w; words and lies, contentions Barre- 


"Old, I oa Bling, ,.crafry Fox. 
Ser, rb like a qu bo if thou 


Of = © tho frne ſhallſpread wide as the Hea- 


vens. 
Strep. Whar ſhall I do? 
iSvor, Thou | 


Strepſ. 11 roſe thr 
Socr, Thy Door _—_ 
De Gann with Cline thee will cone to 


Tt Sn es rs 
e wealth o oms, to-thy heares tefire 
Gler. * Try thisld Mans firſt fe if he be 


* Put himto thi reſt, and found the depth of's wit. 


| 


| 


Socr, Qs a now diſpe own 
uu when LIE om ya iy 
Cc 
Strepf. You willnot undermine me, 
Soc. whe. I would know if- you have any 


Strep. of. Yes when another owes the any thing, 
I can remember very well, but what 
I owe my ſelf, I'm ready to forget 
Secr, Haſt thou a narural faculty in ſpeaking ? 
Strepſ. No, ] can mar words ſooner far than 


'em. 
ond How wilt thou learn then ? 


Strepſ. Fear me nor, I tell you 
Well, when I make Hae inves deep 6 


courſe. 


Secr, 4 You rhuſt be fareto carch'c up Pre- + As theScho- 


ſently. lars of Socra- 
Str * Whar muſt I ſnap at leaming like a ***" _ _ 


phonandPlato. 


Socr, This isa very fool,an unkhown Clown ; 
I am afraid old Man thou wilt need whipping. 
What if thou ſhoaldſt be beaten ? 
Strepſ. Then I'm beaten. - 
$r, But Kh wouldft do? - 
, 6 I would rake witneſs on'c 
And ſue them on an aQtion of Battery. 
pub fave Loffendes 
trop y, how ? 
Sver, No 3 but our orders admit} none butt 


naked. 
Strep. 1 came nor hither eo reg. 
EY oak, why doſt thog 
trifle 


Tale ets ove apt and Uiligent, 
Of all pore I come nigheſt ? 
55. Thou ma mayſt perhaps be like our Chere- 


S Alas! ak an Anat 
So, Als, but if thou wilt ow? thing; 
| Follow, = without more delay. 


Str want 

A Cie tor your Cirdaimry I gomie thinks 
' if 'twete into the Trophomiar Cave: 

= On, on, why ſtayſt thou gazing at the 

oor ? 
Chor, «Go, for thy courage bleſt whoſe 
* aged mind | 

a TO Lg ſoars, and leaves the young be- 


ACT. IL 
Socrates, a—_—_— 


So cowniſh dg royes 

- Helearns, not half b ſo olefogrs: em, 

11 call himforth; wha #5 

Come m—_ bring —_— with you: 
= hs Fleas will-ardly let me bring my 


Socr, *Quick, down vith't.chere and mark what 


I {ay-toyou. 
Strepſ. I'm ready; 
Seer. What nn you moſt mind to learn. 
Meaſures, or Verſe; or Rh = 


Strepſ. By all means 
For 


TOY. 


Fe 


SOCRATES 


:-S 


 Pnrl 


2s ae ted. as. ah 


For I was head by a Meal:man lacy 
Two pecks. 

Sor. That's not the thing hat I demand 
I'de know: which 'you' AENS. one __ 
- - mealure, ©: ; | 

Ja Trimeter — the Terrameter, . 


"rg The faireſt meaſure EL mind's a 


Socr., oe nothing that'\ = lay. 
Stresſ. What will you 
That your Tetrameter holds not 2 Buſhel 


blockiſh. þ 
But thou wilt be ps more apt at Rime. > 
Swe. fo YAO elp can rimes afford me in my |* 


Seer. Firſtchey will make thee pleaſant i in.all 


compan 
Then co ſhale know which ſuits with Ana- 
peſtick, 
And which with Dactyles 
_ Strepf. Dacyles? Iknow that (ure. 
Sur, Why what's a Dactyle. 
wa t, but this ſame hoger, 
'Thas been a Da&yle ere ſince I was a Child. 
S«cr. Th'art:an unprofitable Dunce. 
- Strepſ. I carenot | 
Werke learning theſe devices. - // 
| then wouldſt thou ? 


. Sep That,.ugjuſt and-cheating 
Socr, But there are things chat {Sp learnt 


- before. ' 
You come: to. that; what Crranres a there 


Dn Semen thas, orl weremad indeed. 
A Ram, a Bull, Wc 2 Dog, a Pigeon, 
of DeridingS0- 


"Fotr.; *- See 
crates as 1 + LH 
rant 1n Gran: A Ke eedap: 
_ igeon 
Sraefe Rigit, by Nepture,' how then muſt I? 
-- Focr, Call this a Cock- pigeqn,and that a Hen. 
"5 Ge A Pigeon, Cock ; and Hen, ha ! by this 


For this ſole docutnent, 1 will repleniſh 
Your f Cardepias, with meal. -- : -- 
_ . '- Seer, Again thiart wrong 3 
harh a Maſcu- Thou callit it © ardops, but 'tis hec Cardopus, 
lic:c rermina- «And therefbre henceforth callit Cardopa, 
tion but temi- Next it is fir you know which names. are Maſ- 
ninc article, | 
- | *culine, 

And which are feminine. 

Strepſ. I know well which 
Are feminine, I'me ſure.”  / 

Socr, Let's hear. 

Strepſ. Philing,” + 


w thou erit, that call both 


+ A mea'- 


of Amine: 
Jo "Thou art Out, 
Strepf. Arenot theſe Maſculine with you ? 
--Socr.,, * By,no means. 
. How if you ſaw Amynias, would you call him? 
Strepſ. Amynia, ho ! 
Sor, What, make a Woman of him”? 
S:repſ. And reaſon good, h'has thrown away 
his arms, 
And will* not - fight. 
learn I 
Taeſe common trifles ? 


* FEffeminate 
Cow-rds. 


But to what -purpoſe 


| 


K 


Sd 
 Secr, Away, away, bow dull thou art, and | 


|! 


þ ey come, - 


| 


| 


Soer."'N {ocomion neither 


Srrepſ Wins muſt I 60 pd 
or. Conlider 
Wadi dal "the: [buſineſs 2har GA 


'F Not in thi I thank 4fI 
ee atpnalts wk ou, if 


Km Oh, ba 
poke 2 _ 


By we blood-ſuckers, the Grlulat, 
Socr. Ls by 
Strep. :How can I: 

Whea I have neither. left,: nor _ 

Scarce life, »*no'Shoos,” grownalmoſt to a:Gho 

With watching - 

Socr. Now-what'think yion; n ocing? 
Strep. Yes 
By __ | 


one Ne me thinkin if the. Fless 
Will leave a of me or not. 
Str. Death on thee. -// 
-. Str pra mighe have ſpar your I I'm 
already, 
Socr, Fy, iy, you.mult- not be" ſo tender, * q TR 
cover Feng 
Your face, and ſtudy for ſome ſubcle cheat 61 | 
Strepſ. Would I could learn ;ro':chear theſe reriour 
wicked Fleas. je might 
Socr, Let's ſee: what does. he ? what, aſleep, dent j 
ha'ye wn Nerle 
Of nothing yet derides, 
Strep 3 4/00 ous you. bote me think on ? 
What would you learn ? 
pon I've told you thatalfeady _ . 
A-thoufand , times ; Td. learn to pay no uſe- 
mony. 


Sr; Come then, cover your (elf, and fub- 
tilize 


Your, obey . diſſect your buſineſs into 


Strepſc, Alas. 
Socr. Ly till ; and f, you. a flick at any thing, 


| Paſs byt a while, andcometo it again. 


Strepſ- Ho, my dear Socrates. 
Socr. What is't ol& Man > . 
Strepſ. I have found olit that will do ' 
Scr. Ashow. - 
Strepſ. Furſt tell me: * '' 
Where I may meet with ſome T befalion witch; 
For I would ſteal the Moor: one of theſe nighes, 
And having got her,- lock her in a Cheſt 
As charily, as1I would keep a Glaſs. 
; Sor, Whatwilr thou get by that ? 
Strepf. What, if the Moon 
Ne riſe again, .I'me bound to pay no uſe. 
Secr, How ſo? 
Strepſ. "Cauſe uſe you know is paid by th 
Month. 


Socr. 


—— 


—— 
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” 


SOCRATES. 


Ser. 'Tis well, but Tle propound another |  Phid, Alas what fury hath poſleſt you, Father > 


As, 
In_ 


: buſine(6; i By 7eveI think you are beſides your (elf. 
Suppoſe that you were tyed apon a ſtatute Strep/. Yee, ſee, he ſwears by ove? art 
To pay five Talents, could you raſe figures ? thou not mad 

Srrepſ. 1 know not, bur I'le try. Attheſe years to believe there is a ove ? 

Socr, You mult not limit © Phid, 1s truth to be derided? 

Your thoughts ſo narrowly within your elf, Strep. Well I fee | bs... 
But like a Beetle ferter'd in a thread, | 'Th art ſtill a Child and creditſt old wives 
Allow them play and flutter in the Air. | tales. 


Swrepſ., T ha't, I ha't, the rareſt way to cancel | Come, and I will tell thee that ſhall make thee 
A deed, as you'l confeſs when you have heard it. | A Man, fo you be ſure to tell it no body. 


Secr, What ist? | Phid, Pretty ; what is't ? 
Strep/. Did younere ſee at any Grocers _ Strepſ. Thou {wor'ſt en now by fore. 
a A clear tranſparant ſtone, with which they uſe | Ph:4.- I did fo. 
To kindle hre ? ; Strepſ. See how good it is to learns 
# Socr. You mean a Burning-glaſs. There's no ſuch thing as ove.” 
Strepſ. The very (ame. Phid. Whart then ? 


Socr, What wouldſt thou do withae Strepſ. A Whirlwind 
Strepſ, Whilſt that the Scrivener wites the | Hath blown ove quite away, and rules all Hea- 


deed, deemark, : ven. 
Thus ſtanding by him with-my Burning glaſs Phid, What fooleries are theſe ? 
Againft the Sun, Tle burn out every lerrer. Strepſ. They're ſerious truth, Son. 
Socr. Wiſely by all the Graces. Phid. who tells you ſo ? 

Strepſ. How Ll long Strepſ. Our Socrates the * Melian, * As if he 
To cancel thus a bond of fifty pound. And Charephon, that trace the ſteps of fleas. ſhou!d ay, che 
Secr. *Tis well, now tell me if thy adverſary Phid, How are you grown to ſuch a lcight ap bf pe 
Sue thee, and thou art like to be orethrown of madne(s co 

For want of witneſſes, how wilt thou void As to believe ſuch melancholy dreamers ? for Athei, n 

His ſuit ? Strepſ. Good words : defame not Men of from D-4goras 
Strepſ. Moſt eaſily. ' {ſuch deep wiſdom apy 0909 
Socr, Which way ? And ſubtle Spirits ; theſe live ſparingly, was Scholar 
Strepſ. Before Are never at the charges of a Barber, to Arikagorss 

It comes to ay 7 I would hang my ſelf. | Unguents, or Bachs, whereas thou waſtes my 2/#ian. Sec 
Socr, Puſh, thou ſayſt nothing. means Pe 3 
Strepſ. Yes, by fove there's none As freely as If T weredead already. | 

Will proſecute a ſuit againſt the dead. Come then, and be their Scholar in my 
Socr. Away, thou fooll'ſt, i1teachno more. room. 
Strepſ. Dear Socrates, Phid, What can be learnt that's good of {uch 

Why? as they are ? 


Socr, Thou forger'ſt as faſt as thou canſt learn. Strep. All things that are accompted wiſdom, 
Tell me the firſt thing thou wert taught to day. Boy; ; 
Strepſ. The firſt, ſtay let me ſee; the firſt | And firſt to know thy ſelf, and what a dunce 0 


thing ſay you?  _ | Thou art, how blockiſh, ruſtick and forgetful. 
Ho'vy call you that we uſe to put our meal in ? | Burt ſtay a little, cover thy face a while. 
Wretch, Ive forgot it ! Phid. Alas my Father's mad; what ſhall I 
Secr, See, delerv'it thou not do, 
Forgetful to be puniſh'd for a dunce. Accuſe him to the Court of folly, or 
Strepſ. Alas what ſhall I do? for if I learn | Beſpeak a Coffin for him, for he talks 
not Idly, as he weredrawing on? 
The cheating language, I am quite undone ? Strepſ. Come on now, 
Good Clouds adviſe me what courſe I ſhall | Let's ſee, what's that ? 
take. | Phid. A Pigeon: 


Cho. <If an ingenious Son thou haſt at home, Strepſ. Good ;, and that 
* Thou had(t beſt ſend him hither in thy room. Phid, A Pigeon. 


Strepſ. I havea Son, and he's ingenious too ; Strep. Both the ſame ? ridiculous. 
Bur will fot learn, the more my miſery. Take heed you make not ſuch miſtakes here- 

Cho. And wilt thou ſuffer't ? after. 
* Strep. Of a promiſing perſon This you muſt call a Cock. and that a Hen. 
His Mother is a Woman of great Spirit: i Phia, A Hen? It this the goodly learning, 
Once more lle try ; if he refuſe, I'make Father : 
No more ado but turn hint out of doors; You got {ince your admiſſion 'mongſt theſe 
Stay buta while, I will be quickly back. Earth-Worms ? 

: | | Strep. This anda great deal more 3 but be- X 
ACT. III. ing old, 
I fon forget what Iam taught. 
Strepſiades, Phidippides, Socrates. Phid. I think 


'Twas want of memory made you loſe your 
Strep/. No” by the Clouds thou ſtaiſt no Cloak. 
onger here ? Strepſ. No, 'tis hung up upon the Arts and 
Hence, and go feed in Xegacles his ſtable. Sciences. 2 —"w 
id, 


SOCR 


ATE S. 


Paxrx 


* From the 
eveentierh day 
of the MOnch 
they reckon'd 
backward, fee 
the life of 5'9- 
{oz, Chap. 


+ Such gifts 
Socrates ſume- 
rimes accep- 
red, ioug 
not Mony, See 
Chap. 
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Phid. And where your Shooes ? 

Strepſ. Loſt for the common . 
Like Pericles : But ler's be gone, and fee 
You learn robey me, and to wrong all elſe. 
Remember that Lbought thee, when thou Wert 
Eur fix yearsold, a link Cartto play with. 
 Ptid. Alas you'l be the firſt that will repent 

this. 
Strep. Take you no care for that; do as 1 
bid you. 
Ho, Secrares, I've brought my Son at laſt, 
Though much agataſt his will, 

Sec. I, that's becauſe 
He's rude, untaught, a Child of ignorance, 
And unacquainted with our hungry baskets, 

Phid. Go hang your ſelf in one of them. 

S:repſ. How impadence / doſt thou talk chws 

tothy Maſter ? 

Secr. So go-hang, with what a ſeeming grace 
was that pronounc'd! 

How do you think that he ſhould ever learn 
To overthrow a nimble adverſary, | 
Or win a Judge's heart with Rhetorick ? 

Strepſ. Fear not, but teach him; he's ingenious 
By nature; for when he was but a lictle one, 
Hee'd build you Houſes, and make leather 

Coaches, 
And Ships, and cut Frogs out of apple parings. 
What's your opinion then? do you not think 
He's capable to learn both languages ? 
Or if not both, be (urehe tara the worde. 

Ser. Well, we ſhall try what may be done 

with him. ; 

Strepſ. Farewell, and {o remember that in all 
I fay that'sjuſt, you learnto contradict me, 


ACT. IL 
SCENE I. Srepfades, 
Strep. &f Hh: * fifth, the fourth, the third, the 


ſecond ; hum. 
The moſt abhorr'd and dreadful day's at hand, 
The old and new 3 all } ow Mony to 
Threatentd ſue, and vow my utter ruine ; 
Yet I require nothing but wliac 1s juit reaton : 
My friend forbear me ull ſome other time; 
Burt they all anſwer me, words are no payment, 
Revile me , {wear they'l put their bonds in 
{uir, 
And let 'em, what care I, {0 my Phidippides 
Have learnt the art of cheating - I ſhall know 
ſtraight 3 
It is but knocking at the School, ho Son. 


SCENE II. Swepſcades, Socrates. 


Ave you, Strepſcades, 
Strepſ. The like eo you. 
+ Firſt rake this Bag of Meal, for it is fit 
We pay our duty to our reverend Maſter, 
Now tell me, has my Son attain'd the art 
For which I plac'd him with you ? 
Socr, Yes exactly. 
Strepſ. Thanks to deceit , the Queen that 
governs all things. 
Socr. Now you may overthrow all adver- 
{aries. 
$:repſ. What though a witne(s {wear that I 
have borrowed. 


Sor. 


Socr, I, though a thouſand ſwear't. 
Strepſ. To. Io. 2 
Triumph my Boyes, wo to you Money-mon- 


gers, | 

You and your bonds, your uſe on uſe may 
hang now, 

Your! trouble me no more ! O what a Son 

Have I, that fenceth with a two-edg'd rongue, 

My Houſes prop and Guardian, my faes ter- 


rour, 
Quickly came forth, and meet my glad em- 
races, 
Come forth and hear thy Father, 
Socr. See the Man. 
Strep. O my dear boy ! 
Ser. Away and take him with you. 


SCENE IL 
Strepſiades, Phidippides, 


| 


Strepſ, f? my Son ! Ohow I joy to ſee 
Thy chang'd complexion! Thou 
| Jookſt now me thinks 
| Asif thou wert infpir'd with contraction, 
I read croſs queltions in thy very face, 
Thy very eyes me thinks fay, how, how's that? 
Thou canſt perfwade the World that thou art 
wrong d, : 
When thou art, he that does the wrong. I (cet, 
I plainly ſee'r; a very Attick mine z 
Now let it be thy ſtudy to recover 
Him, whom thou almoſt haſt undone. 
Prid, Why, what 
Is that you fear ? 
Strepſ. The old and the new day. 


new ? 

|  Strepſ. I know that: I'mſure my Creditors - 

| By joint conſentthatday threaten to ſue me. = 
Phia. They'l looſe by it if they do: for 'tis 

impoſſible 

To make twodays of one. 

Strepſ. How is't impoſlible ? 
Phid. As for a Woman to be old and young 

At once. 

Strepſ. But Law has ſo determined it 

Phid. Buttheſe Men know not what the Law 
doth mean. : : 

Strrep/. Why what's the meaning of it. 

+ Phil, Antient Solon 

Was naturally a lover of the people. 

Strepſ. What's that to this ? 

Phid. Hedid appoint two days, _ 

The laſt day of the old month for citation, 

The firſt oth' new for payment of the mony. 
Strepſ. But why the laſt day for citations * 
Phil.. That ; 

The debtor having thus one day of warning 

Might fly and ſhun the trouble of the next, 
Socr, Why do the Magiſtrates then take all 

forſeits 

Upon the old and new day ? 

- Phid, They arehungry, 

And taſt their meat before they ſhould fall to. 
Strep Io, ye fools that fit (till and do no- 

thing, 

We that are, wiſe and quick have done the bu- 


{ine(s ; 
ye ar 
et 


Ye Blocks, ye Stones, ye Sheep, 
Bubbles 3 


Phid. Can one and the ſame day be oldand- 


4 Seethe lt 
of Solualt 


.) G 
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Let me pon. pm Son of mine; 
My ſelf .and my Good Fortune in a Song. 
Now Strepſrades th/art bleſt, 

"Of the moſt diſcreet the beſt, 

* What a Son thou haſt, now may 

* All my xmulous Neighbours ſay, 

© When they hear that he alone 

<Hath my creditours orethrown. 
But come rmy Boy, now thou ſhalc feaſt with 


me. 
Sect. 4. Pafiar, Strepſiades, Witneſs. 


Paſ. A* D muſt a Man be outed of his own 
| thus ? | ; 
Better take any courſethan ſuffer this. : . - 
You muſt aflift me in this buſineſs neighbour, 
That I may catl my debtor to account 3 
There's one friend made a foe; yer T1 not 


me | 
My Country, ere I do't, I1 give him 'watn- | 
ing. 

Strepſrades. 

Strepſ. How now,. what would you have ? 

Paſ. The old and new daies come. 

Strepſ. Bear witneſs friend, 
He nam'd two daies. What fam is't you de- 


mand. 
Paſ. Twelve pounds you borrow'd 'when 


you _ your Son 
A Race-horſe z with the intereſt. 
Strepſ. A Race-horſe, . 
You know [I neer card form in my life. 
Paſ. And ſwor'ſt by Jove and all the Gods 
to pay it. | 
Strepſ. By Fove ? 'twas then before my Son 
bad learn't 
The all-convincing Speech. 
aſ. Your not my 
Strepſ. , t have 
learning ? 
Paſ. Dar'ſt thou deny't, if I ſhould put thee 


to 
Thy Oath, and make thee call the Gods to wit- 
nels it ? 
Strepſ. What Gods de'e mean ? 
Paſ. Jove, Mercury, and Neptane, 
Strepſ. By ove? yes that I will I hold thee 
three pence. 
Paſ. Curſe on thee for this impudence. 
Strepſ. if thou wert rubb'd with Salt, *twould 
make thy wit the quicker. 
Paſ. De laughat me? 
Strepſ. Thou wilt take up fix buſhels. 
Paſ. So help me ?upiter, and all the Gods, 
I will be even with you for this ſcorn. 
ww. I am Extreamly taken with your 
S, 


't. 
got but that, for all this 


And this ame {apiter you ſwear by, th 
Are excellent paſtime to a knowing Man. 
Paf. Well, you will one day nba for theſe 


words. 

But tell me, whether I ſhall have my Mony 

Or not, give me my anſwer, and I'm gone. 
= "97 bur a little, I will anſwer pre- 


| ently, 
And olainly. 

Paſ. Sure he's gone to fetch the Mony 

Strepſ. Where is the Man that comes to ask 


_ Sd 


Tell me, what's this ? 

Paſ. That which it is, a Cardepes. 

Strepſ. You ask for Mony, and ſo very 2 

yl Coos HRT hi 
e never W ve pay nima ny, 

That calls a Cardopa a Ld on ow 

Paſ. You will not pay then ? 

Strepſ. Not for ought I know : "—_—_— 

You! ſtay no longer, pray about your buſineſs. 

Paſ. Yes, Ie be gone, but in the meantime 
know 

Ile have my Mony, if. I live this day. 

Strepſ: You may chance 'go without it ; yet 
I'm ſorry 

You ſhould be puniſh'd fo for a miſtake, 

For ſaying Cardopss for 'Cardepa. 


SCENE VIIL 


Amynas, Strepſiades, Witneſs, 


H,_ oh, alas ! 
Strepſ. Who's that keeps ſuch a 
 bawling? 


Amyn, 


Amy, "Tis I unhappy ! 

Strepſ. Keep it to thy (elf. 

Amy, Unlucky chance, oh cruel deſtiny, 
by - oil at once my Cart and all my Horles ! 


Son mY 

Pay me the Mony which he had of me, 
ForT was neyer in more need of it, 

Strepſ. at Mony Man ? 

Amy, That which he borrowed of me: 


Strep. Then I perceive youre in a {ad con- 


What art thou? one of * Xarkim his Sons? * which wore 


Xenocles , Xe- 
notimus, and 
Demotimus , 
Tragick Poets 
and A&ors. 


Pallas, how unkindly haſt thou us'd-me? + This and the 
Strepſ. What hurt didere T lepolemns do thee? following line 
Amy. Peride me nor, but rather bid your arcraken from 


Xenocles the 
Tragedian , 

which 1s the 
reaſon of _ 
S:repſrades his 


anſwer. 


dition. - 
Amyn, Thada ſcurvy fall driving my Horſes. 
ws Thou doſt but jeſt, 'twas driving an 
(s rather. 
Amyn, I do' not jeſt when I demand my 
_ | 
Strep/. Upon my word thou art not right. 
Amy. How o ? 
Strepſ. Thy brain methinks is troubled. 
Amy, Eit er pay me 
My Mony ſtrait; or I will trouble you. 
Strepſ. Tell me, doth ove beger and ſend 
own Rain, 
Or doth the Sun exhale it from the Sea ? 
Amyn. I neither know nor care. 
Strepſ. What ? are you fit 
To receive Mony, and fo ignorant 
Of theſe ſublime and ſubtle myſteries ? 
Amyn, Well, if you cannot let me have the 
principal, 
Pay me the Intereſt, 
Strepſ. Intereſt, what kind 
Of creature's that? 
Amy, What, but th'encreaſe of Mony 
By months, and days, as timeruns on. 
© trepſ. "Tis well. 
And do you think the Sea is fuller now 
Than 'twas at firſt ? | 
Amy. No, not a drop, it is 
Not fat it ſhould. 
Strepſ. The Sea by your confefhon 


me Mony ? 


| Is nothing grown 3 ene what conſcience 


Z Can 


SOCR 


Parp 


AFES 


* The Horſe's 
name which 


he bought of 


him. 


' -** Tmbeatall, allover: oh my head, my back ! 


«Studies to an.evil end. 


I am much taken with thele pretty Titles. 


Can you defire your Mony ſhould encreaſe. 
Go ger you from my Doors, fetch me a whip 
there. 
Witn, Well, Tle bear witnels for him. 
Strepſ. Why de'e not go, will you move 
* *amphoras? | 
my, Is not this riotaus ? 
Strepſ. Will you be gone? -O0Y 
Or ſhall I lead.you in a Chain, and make you 
Shew tricks ? if you but ſtay alittle longer, 
Tle ſend you, and your Cart and Horſes packing. 
Chor, *Now.obſerye what is to bend: 


©This old Man, thart is intent 

© Creditours to circumvent, 

© Fooliſhly himſelf hath,croſt, 

© And will find o to his coſt 3 

© That in this falſe Art his -Son 

© Hath attrain'd perfection : 

© Juſtice cuaning to refute , 
*Thatatlaſthgel wiſh him mnte. 


KETY 
SCENE. I. 
C trepſuades, Phidippides. 


Strepſ J Neighbours , Kinſmen, Country- 
OQ men, help, help, 


Thou ſtrik'ſtthy Father, Rogue. 
Phid. 1 do lo, Father. 
Strepſ; See, (ee, he ſtands in't too. 
Phd. 1 do indeed. _ 

Strep. Thief, Villain, Parricide. 
Phid. More I beſeech you, 


<rrepſ. Raſcal. q 
Phid. Pray ſtick me fuller of theſe Roies : 
* trepſ. Doſt beat thy Father ? 
Phid, Yes, by ?ove, and jultly. 
Strepſ. Oh, Rogue, what juſtice can there be 
in that? 
Phid, | will demonſtrate it by ar:zument. 
Strepſ. By argument ? 
es Moſt eafily, which language 
Shall I diſpute in? 
Strepſ. po age ? 
Phid, Yes the greater 
Or leſſer? 
Strepſ. -I have bred thee well indeed 
If thou canſt make this good, that any Son 
May beat his Father. 
Phid. You'l confeſs as much | 
If 1 foproveit, that you cannot anſwer'. 
Strepſ. Well, I will hear for once what you 


can ſay. 
SCENE II. 
Chorus, Strep. Phidip, 


LD Man it much concerns you to 
confute _ # 
*Your Son, whoſe confidence appears to ſuit . 
©With a juſt cauſe; how happend this diſpute ? 
Strepf. 1 ſhall relate it from the firſt; as ſoon 
As we haddin'd, I took a Lute and bid him 
Sing the Ship-ſhearing of Simorides : 


Chor.* 


He told me 'twas an old and ugly faſhion: - 
To fing at dinner like a Millers Wife. | 
Phid. And was not this ſufficient to. deſerye 
A beating; when you'd make Men chirp like 
f Graſs-hoppers ? - | 


| Norm 
Strepſ. Juſt ſo he ſaid within 3 and added rhar 7... 


Stmonides was an unpleaſant 


I muſt confeſs I comp. could {bear him 3 


Pu then T bid him take a Myrtle branch 
And act ſome piece of «&/chy!us, that A&/chylus, 
Saith he, is of all Poets the abſurdeſt, 
The hartheſt, moſt diſorderly. and bumbaſt. 
Did not my heart pant at this language think you? 
Yet Frepreſt itz chen faid I rehearſe” -/ 
A learned ſpeech out of ſome modern wits 
He ſtrait repeats out of \Ewripides 
A tedious long Oration, how the Brother 
( Good Heavens ) did violate his Siſters Bed. 
Here I confels I could contain no longer . 
But chid him ſharply 3 to diſpute we went, 
Words upon-words, tillheat laſt to blows, 
To ſtrike, to pull, to tear me. | 
Phid, And not juſtly ? 
You that. would diſcommend Emripides, 
The wileſt of all Poets. 
Strepſ, Wiſeſt ? ah | 
What did I ſay, Iſha} be beat agen ? 
' Phid, By ove, and you deſerye't. 
| Strep/. How, deſerve it ? -. Ps 
Ungrateful wretch, have I not brought thee up, 


| Fedand maintain'd thee from a little one, 


Supplied thy wants > how then can I deſerve it? 
Chor, * Now [I believe each youthful breaſt 


| *Wicth X eation poſleſt 
* That if the glory 0 the day 


* Be from the Plantiff born away, 
* By this example they may all - _ 
* Upon the old Men heavy fall ; 
*What you have done with utmolt art, 
© To juſtifie is now your part. | 
Phid. How ſweet it is to ſtudy, ſage new things 
And co contemn all fundamental Laws ! 
When I applied my mind to Horſe-courſing 
I could no {peak three words but I was out ; 
Now fince I gaveit ore, I am acquainted 
With ponderous ſentences and ſubtle reaſons, 
Able to prove lounge to beat my Father. 
m_ Nay, follow racing ſtill, for I had 
rather 


-\ Maintzin thy Horſes than be beaten thus. 


1 kid. I wall begin where you did interrupt me, 
And firſt will ask, did you not beat me when 
I was a Child? 

Strep/.- But that was out of love. 

Phid, Tis very right, tell me then, ought not I 
To recompence your love with equal love; 
If to be beaten be to-be belov'd, 
Why ſhould I ſuffer _— and you have none ? 
I am by nature born as free as you; 
Nor is it fit the Sons ſhould be chaſtiz'd, 
And nor their Parents. 

Strepſ. Why ? 

Phid. You urge the Law, 
That doth allow all Children to be beaten : 
To which 1 anſwer, Old Men are twice Chil- 


dren, 
And therefore ought, when they offend, be pu- 
niſh'd | 
As well as we. 
Strepſ. But there's no Law that ſays n 
| 1e 
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The Parents (ſhould be puniſhed. 
HEE Es M nd [? 
2 Man as you 2 

He form da Law » Which all heed Men fol- 

 —Dpwd3 : 
Why - may not I as well refers: ano 
And aftthe young Men follow my ad 
But all the blows before this Law was 
Moſt be forgiven without all diſpute.* 
Hatooes, 1 mark how the Cocks and ; 


Fight wich their Seats who differ nok At all 
5 us, ſave only that they make ny Lavys. 


has. ag then if you will imitate che 5 
' Do younot dine wal a Punghall and 


Lodge 'n a Hen-r 
Phid. "Tis not all one caſe, -- 
Our Socrates doth not = fo fir 
Strepf. Approve not their fighting, but 


_ in this _- 
Thou plead'ſt apnioſtchy ſelf, \ + 
Phid, How %- 
Strep. Becauſe | 
Th'authority I exerciſe ore. thee 
Willbechine own, when ere 09 x Son. 
Phid. But if.I ne'r have any, then I never 
Shall have authority, and you will go. 
To th' Grave deriding me. 
Strepſ. "Tis too much reaſon. 
Phid, Hear now angther argument. 
Strep/. Tme loſt. © 
Phid. And then perhaps you'l take the bloys |. 
I give you fy 
Not half (6 1ll. 
Strepſ. What good ſhall I get by Fry ? 
Phid, Te beat my Mother toos- 
Strepſ. What ſayeſt thou, thou 7 
Why this is worſe than rother. - * 
Phid, What if I 
Prove by the ſecond Janguage e thatI ought? | 
Aro. Why then you will havenothing more 
to do, 
But prove that you, and your wiſe Socrates, 
And wiſer language may hang all together: 
O Clouds, all this I fu 
For Iin you wholly repe&d m 
Cheri * Thy (elf art Author of this miſery, 
* Begaule coill thou didſt thy mind apply. 
Strepſ. Why did you-then give me no war- 
ning of it ? 
You know I was a rude and aged Man. 
Chor. © This is our cuſtom, whenſoere we find 
* Any to malice or deceit enclin'd, 
*Into ſome dreadful miſchief ſuch we thruſt, 


- That they may fearthe Gods, and learn what's | 


© juſt. 

Strepſ. Alas, this is a miſchief, and a juſt one, 
For I oughtnot, when I had borrow'd Mony, 
To ſeek out ways tavoid reſtoring it. 

Come then my Son, letus be reveng'd 
Upon that wicked Socrates and Cherephon, 
Who have abus'd us both. 

Phid, I will not wrong 

My Maſters, 
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| Strepſ. Reverence Celeſtial 7ove. 
Phid, Ce Celeſtial 7ove, {ſee how-you rave now 


Father 
There's no ſuch thing as ove. 

Strepſ. There is. * 

. Phid, * A whirle-wind: = bh 
Harh blown moo quite away.and rules all Heaven. 
\ af} A No, Son, he's not expelld, I was bur 

+5 ſp 


d. Nay if oe - ---w bg 
2934 alone. 7 E 


Wits « #1 E 1L- 
s o” -j ; tn ffrades. 


$ chat I was to muſt in ocrates, 
Walt off all ou Gods ; good 


d,or puniſh, but forgive me, 
mins, and ſtudied to talk idly, 
it I'de beſt do with theſe fel- 


b & m,fome other way —— 
vill not ſue them then, 
« Joy Neſt on: fire; - 
A fork and: ladder 


Fi 5 Sf about their Ears, 
5 ov aſterz one of you 
Tok th, and bring it hither fraic: 

1 mean to bring 'em lower: 
SCENE I'V. 


* #Stholar, Krogfiats, Socrates, Cherephon, 


ol 20 A, oh! 
Strepſ Torch to thy work, ſet 
Wha art thou doing, Man? 


« Thagy 0 Fam oing; 
Did b ; (mg ond 


. SH ip in hisroor a fictile deity. 
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x54 with your School 


Strepſ. That is ng I mean. 
If my fork hold, nnd To er do not fail me, 
Scr. How now, what do you make on our 
Houſe-ridge. 
Strepſ. + 1 Salk I'ch Air and gazeupon the 
Sun. 
Socr, Alas I'm choak'd. 
a—_ Why doſt thou ſcorn the Gods 


Cher. Oh me I burn; 
Strepſ. Now you may calculate 
The motions of the Moon 3 tear, pluck, beat; 
burn 'em. 
For ' many reaſons they deſerve the Aame, 


But moſt becauſe they did the Gods diſclaim, 
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KENOPHON . 


CHAP. L 
Xenophon, his Country, Parents, and following of Socrates. 


Line. G4 Was an Athenian, Son of Cryllus, of | poſition, that he was but ten years 01d, the fourtt 

che ErchieanTribe : thetime of his birth is you of the eighty ninth Olympiad (rhe time of 

* Laert, no where expreſly delivered : * Steficlides af- | his Sympoſium) whereas he was then no leſs than 

firms he died the firſt year of the ene handred and | thirty 1x years of age. Laertias ſaith, He flouri/h- 

+ ae Lorgev. fifth Olympiad. f Lucian that he outlived ninety | ed the fourth year of the ninety fourth Olympiad, ( Sui- 

years : whence it 1s evident that he was born at | das reads, of the ninety eig ht ) Or, a ording co O- 

or before the firſt year of the eighty ſecond O- | thers, that he flowriſhed in the eighty ninth Olympiad 

" SIFERS lympiad, which-if the learned Casſabone had ob- | with the reſt of the Socratick Philoſophers; of whom 
' 149.5: ſerved, he had not * alter d Athenevs upon fup- | he became one upon this accident. 


* Meeting 
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Tt OOPART 


IE. XENO 


PHON. 


+ Latthe 


® Strab. 9. 
Larrt, 


+ Xnoph. ex- 
prdir. Cyr, 
lid. 1. 


* {1 Gre. 
Epvch. can, 
Chron. pg» 
113. 


7 Xen, lib, 3. 


. the 89. Olympiad, wherein the Beotians over- 


+ Meeting Socrates in a narrow lane, he ſtopr 
him. with his ſtaff , and asked him where all 
kigd of meats were to. be fold; to which $- 
crates made 4 ſerious anſwer : and then deman- 
ded of him, where it was that Men were made 
good and virtuous ? whereat Xenophon pauſing, 
follow me then, ſaith he, and learn , from thence 
forward he became a Diſciple of Secrates, 

In the time of that great War betwixt the 
Lacedemnians and Athenians, called the Pelopon- 
neſian War ( the natural forwardnels of his Spi- 
ric being perhaps excited by the example 
of his er Socrates ) he was perſonally enga- 
gedinthe fight before De/juw, the firſt year of 


came the Athexians 3 in which defeat * Xenophon 
in the flight ughorſed and thrown down, Socrates 
( who, bis horſe _— {lain under him, 
foughe on foot ) took him upon his ſhoulders 
and carried him many furlongs, until the Enemy 
gave over the purſuit, This was the firſt eflay 
of his military profeffion, which he afterward 
refum'd upon this occation. 


CHAP. IL 
Upon what occaſion he followed Cyrus into Alia. 


7 Fee ſucceeded Darizs his Father 
in the Kingdom of Perſia , Cyrns his 
younger brother having been ſent for out of 
his Government of Lydia upon his fathers ſick- 
neſs, which is that firſt «rd&ears placed by the 
Arundelian ſtone in the ſecond year of the 93. 
Olympiad, ( confounded by * a learned perſon 
with the latter, fix yearsafter ) was impriſon'd 
by his brocher upon the accuſation of Tiſapher- 
»es, but releaſed by the mediation of his Mother 
Paryſztis, Being returned to his Government, 
he uſed all ſecret means to ſtrengthen himſelf. 
The Ionian Cities wete delivered to Tiſſaphernes 
by 4rtaxerxes, but revolted to him, all except 
Myletnus, His pretences for levying forces were, 
the Garriſoning of thoſe Cities, and his oppoſing 
Tiſſaphernes : Clearchus likewife raiſed for him 
many in Cherſaneſus, upon pretence of warring 
againſt the Thracians, He privately alſo kept 
an Army on foot in Theſſaly under Ariſtippes : 
and Proxenus of Botis brought him forces as 
againſt the Pifdians;, this Proxenus ( who had 
been Scholar to Gorgias the Leantine, and gueſt 
tO Xenophan ) ſent to invite him to Crs, alluring 
him he ſhould be of more eſteem with him 
than of his own Country : Xenophon conſulted 
with Socrates about this letter, who doubting 
that if he took part with Crs, the Athenians 
ſhould be diſpleas'd with him ( Cyrzs having be- 
fore aided the Lacedemonians againſt them ) 
counſell'd him to ask the advice of the Delphian 
Oracle. Fenophon went thither , and demanded 
of Apollo to which of the Gods he ſhould addreſs 
his vows and facrifice for the good ſucceſs of 
his intended journey. He was anſwer'd, that 
he ſhould ſacrifice to thoſe Gods to whom it 
was due : Returning to Athens, he imparted this 
Oracle to Socrates, who blam'd him, becauſe he 
had notdemanded whether it was beſt to ſtay or 
no, but ( as already determined to go ) how he 


|—__ 


( ſairthle ) ſince you have ſo propoled your de- 
mand , you muſt do as the Gods command : 
Xexophen having ſacrificed according to- the Ora- 
cles direction , took ſhipping, and at Sardis 
found Prexenxs and Crus ready for their EXpe- 
dition into Aſia, and was immediately recom- 
mended to Cyras, being by both earneſtly in- 
treated to ſtay : he continued with him * not 


condition he did not any thing misbefeeming 


* Yor. lib, 3 


in any command, bat as a Voluntier. f In which Þ Chio. Eyi#- 


ad Metrid, 


a Souldier, whereupon he was in the number 
of thoſe whom Cyrzs eſteem'd moſt. 


marched up and gave battle to Artaxcxes ( in 


fourth Olympiad, when Xenenetus was A;chon ) 
at Cunaxa, five hundred Stadia from B.bylcn, 
by the River Exphrates, Whil't he was view- 
ing both Armies, he told X-zphm, who rode 
up to him, that !1© Sacrifices we © aafpicious 3 
then Xenophon gave hit the Grecians word. [u- 
piter the preſerver. The Grect);s prevailed aganiit 
Tiſſaphernes; but Crs attuniting, the King 
was through his too. much forwardnefs, flain 3 
the Grecians thinking themſelves Matters of the 
field, and Cyrzs to be alive, returned to their 
Camp, which they found rifled by the Enemy. 


* That they had nothing left but their arms 
* and valour; as long as they kept their arms, 
*chey might uſe their valour, ſurrendring them, 
* they were not Maſters of thennſelves: It were 
*zndiſcretion ( faith he) to ſurrender what we - 
© have lefr, fince thereby perhaps we may make 

*aur ſelves Maſters of what you have. Phali- 

* »«s {miling, replyed ; © Young Man, you 
© look and ſpeak like a Philoſopher 3 but aſſure 
«* your (elf, your valour will not over-maſter the 
Kings power. Clearchys returned thisan{wer for 
the whole Army,* If we be eſteemed friends, 
© it will be better for him that we are armec, if 
* Enemies, better for our (elves. Tiſſaphernes ha- 
ving made a Truce with Clearchxs, perfidiouſly 
got him with four other Commanders, Proxenus, 


enmity ) Agias, and Socrates , twenty Captains 
of Cohorts, and two hundred common Souldi- 
ers into his powerz and delivering them up - 
to the King,' they were beheaded. The Greeks 
being ſummoned to lay down their arms, pre- 
tending that Clearchns was executed for treaſon 
diſcovered by Menon and Proxenus, who were 
very highly rewarded. Xenophen required to 
have them ſent, who were fitteſt todirect chem, 
being friends to both 3; wheretothe Per/iars not 
able to an(wer, departed. 


CH API 
How he brought off the Grecians Army. 


_ 


ſtrait, were in. detpair ever to {ee their 
Country again. Xexophon calling together the 
Officers Xx Proxenus, told them, ©. They 


« were not to expect any mercy from the King, 
&« who had ſhewennone tothe body of his dead 


might beſt perform his journey ; Neyerthelelſs 


| © brother, having faſtned his head and hand to 


-_ 
I» 


«1G 


. * Cyrus having drawn all his forces together, * Xn0p1./i5.r, 


the beginning of the fourth year of the nivery La: 


* The next day the King ſending Phalizus to * Xewph. 
them, to deliver their arms, Xenophon anſwered, # *: 


Menon, (f with whom Xenophon had particular F Liert, 


i He Greeks finding themſelves in {uch a + x:»0p4.63.4- 


YENOPHON. 
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« 24 Gibbet, and that they muſt reſolve to put 
* their ſafety in their arms. Apolloniaes a Beotian 
alledg'd, that there was no means of ſafety 
but in the Kings favour, and began to reckon 
the dangers wherewith they were ſurrounded. 
Xenophon anſwered, © That when upon the death 
* of Cyrus, they marched up to the Kings 
« 2rmies, he laboured for a ceflation, but when 
« their Captains went to him unarmed, he abu- 
« fed them.z and that Ape#onides deſerved to be 
* calhier'd, as the diſhonour of his Nation, 
Agaſthias replied , ( which words Laertizs al- 
cribes to Xenophon) © he was an inconfide- 
© rable fellow, whoſe ears were bored as the 
« {laves of Lydia: So they turned him our. 
Having called together all the Commanders, 
Xenephon adviſed them to chuſe new in the room 
of thoſe that were loſt, of whom he was 
elected in the place of P; exenys: Hereupon he 
put on his richeſt habit, as fitteſt either for death 
or victory, for t his greateſt delight was in fair 
polithed arms atarming, that if he overcame, 
he delerved iuchz it he were overcome 
and died in the tield , they would decently 
expreſs his quality, and were the fittelt 
Sepulchrai orraments of a vaiiant Man. His 
ſhield was of Argos, his breaſtplate of At- 
rica , his helmet of Baia, his Horſe of 
Fpidanrinm wierery elian argued the 
elegance of the perſon, m chooſing ſuch things 
as were fair, and &fteeming hum worthy 
of ſuch. Thus adorned, he made an ora- 
tion to the Army, adviting them ( from the 
examples of their late Commanders ) not to 
truſt the Enemy, bur in order to their return, 
to burn their Carriages, and Tents: this ad- 
Vice was put in executions Cheriſephus a Lace- 
demonian had charge of the Van, Xenophon of 
the Reer, choſen ( ſaith Chio) as well for his 
courage as wildom, being in both excellent : 
betwixt theſe two there grew fo great a friend- 
(hip, that in all the time of the retreat 
they never had but one difference; their march 
was dire&ted towards the heads of thoſe great 
Rivers which lay in their way, that they might 
pats them where they 'were fordable ; having 
crolt the river Zathe, Mithridates came up to 
them, and galled the Reer with ſhot , which 
the Greeks not able to requite, Xenophon provi- 
ded two hundred ſlings, and finding fifty Hor- 


{es hit for ſervice, imployed among the Carria- | 


ges, mounted Men upon them, whereby ha- 
ving fruſtrated the ſecond attempt of Mithrida- 
tes, they marched to Lariſſa, ſeated upon Tigrir, 
thence to Meſpila; jn their march frem thence, 
Tiſſaphernes overtook them with a great Army, 
buc was twice worſted z whereupon (as the 
{ecureſt courſe ( he ſeized on a Mountain, un- 
der which they muſt of neceſſity paſs 3 Xenophon 
with a party gained by another way the top 
of that Mountain, not without much dithculty 
of paſſage and trouble; and to animate his 
Souldiers, one of them, named Seteridas, mur: 
mured that he was on Horſe-back , whereas 
himſelf marched on foot, oppreſt with the 
weight of his ſhield 5 which Xenophon hearing, 
alighted, took his ſhield from him, and thruſt- 
ig him out of his rank, marched (notwith- 
ſtanding he had alſo a Horſe-man Cuirafle ) 


in his room: But the Souldiers bear and revi- 


led Soteridas, till they conſtrained him to take 
again his ſhield and place. When they had 
gained the top; the _ being prevented, 
fled, and ſet fre on the villa 


over the Mountains into the Country of the 
Caraxchi, a people Enemy to the _—_— rough 
and Warlike, from whom they found ſuch 
oppoſition, that in ſeven days march through 
their Country, they were put to continual fights, 
and ſuffered more diſtrefles than the Perſian 
had put them to. Fording the River Kentrites, 
which bounds that Country, they paſled into 
Armenia, where having put to flight ſome troops 
of Horſe raiſed by the Kings deputies mn theſe 
parts to oppole their paſſage , they marched 
without diſturbance to the heads of Tigris , 
which they paſſed; thence to the River of 
Teleboa in Weſt Armenia, moleſted with extream 
Snows, loſing many by extremity of cold, till 
they came to the River Phaſis, near which lived 
the Phaſiani, Tacchi, and the Chahbesz the 
1 acchi, into whoſe Country they firſt came, 
conveying their proviſion into ſtrong holds, re- 
duced the Greeks to great want , until with 
much pains they forced one of them , where 
they rook as much Cattle as maintained them 
in theif paſlage through the Country of the 
Chalybes, a {tout Nation, of whom tlzey could 
get nothing but blows : thence they marched 
to the River Harpaſus, {o to the Scyrhidi, where 
the Lord of Gymnias, a town in thote parts, led 
them through the Enemies country ( which he 
willed them to burn as they went ) to the Moun- 
tain Theches,:from whence they might behold 
the Sea, to the great joy of the Souldiers. Patling 
friendly through the Country of the Macrores, 
to the Colchian., Mountains , diſcomhting the 
Colchi, who oppoſed them, they arrived at Tra- 
pezornd, a City upon the Exxine Sea, where was 
a Greek Colony; here they ſacrificed and cele- 


brated games: * Cheriſophus they ſent to Anaxi- f Xin 
bius, The Lacedemonian Admiral, ( with whom ** 3 


he was intimate ) ro procure Ships for their tran(- 
portation home. Whilſt they ſtayed in expecta- 
tion of his return, they maintained themſelves 
by incurſions upon the Colchi, and Drylani ; bur 
he not coming, and their proviſion failing, Xeno- 
phon perſwaded the Cities adjoyning to clear 
them a paſſage by Land, which they took ro 
Ceraſus a Greek City, where muſtering their 
Men, they found but eight thouſand 11x hun- 
dred left of ten thouſand that went up with 
Cyrus; the reſt conſumed by Enemies, Snow, 
{ickne(s : They ſhared the Mony that had been 
made by the ſale of Captives, reſerving a tenth 
for an offering to Apollo and 1 iana : Xenophon 
reſerved his to be diſpoſed at De/phi and Epheſus. 
From Ceraſ#s they paſſed through the Country 
of the Mofneci, a barbarous people, divided 
into factions ; the ſtronger part deſpiſing their 
frend{hip, they joyned with the weaker, whom 
they lefr Maſters of-all : Then they marched 
to the Chahbes, thence to the Tibarenes, paſſing 
quietly: through their Country to Coriora, a 
Greek Town and Colony of the Sonopians, Thus 
far the Army marched on foot ; the diſtance 
of the place where they fouzht with Artaxerxes 
to Cotyora, being one hundred twenty two en- 
campings, {tx hundred twenty paraſangs, ten 

thouſand 
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ges. Tf The Greci- * X-n0phm, 
an: ( intercepted by the River T:g#is ) marched ib. 4. 
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thouſand eight hundred twenty furlongs , the 
time eight Months. . | - | 

Thoſe of Corjora refuſing to afford them a 
Marker or entertainment tor their fick , they 
entered the Town by force, and took proviſion, 
partly out of Paphlagonia, partly out of the Ter- 
ritory of the Cotiomtes z whereupon the City of 
Sinope to which Cotyors was tributary , ſenc 
Ambaſſadours to them , complaining of this 
dealing, and threatning to joyn with Corylas and 
the Paphlagonians; whereto Xenophon+ an{wered, 
" hatches feared nor, if need were, to War a- 
« 91inſt them both, but could, if they pleaſed, 
« -2in the friend{hip of Corylas and the Paphla- 
& 9on14n7 aS Well as they. Upon which anſwer, 
the Ambaſſadours growing calm, promiſed 
them all friend({hip from the State of © Sinope, 
and to aſſiſt them with _ for the 
whole Army, it being impoſſible to go by 
Land, by-teafon of the Rivers Thermodon, Hays, 
Iris and Parthenius, + | 

Xenophon had deſigned to plant a Colony. there, 
but his intention _\ divulg'd by: $i anw, a 
Sooth-(ayer ,* thoſe Sinope and.  Heraclea 
ſent to/-the Grecians, promiſing theminotonly' 
a ſufficient Fleet, butdefiring under hand Time- 
fron a Greek Commander to promiſe” the Army 
a good Sum of Mony to convey them to 
Trozs ; which offers Xenophon ( who only, defired 
the commen good) periwaded them to accepr; 
and to engage* murually ; not to forſake one 
another till they were all in ſafety-: -Thoſe of 
Herxcles ſent Shipping , but not. the 'Many; 
whereuponTimfor and other Cammanders fear- 
ing the Souldiers, defired Xenophon the Army 
might go to Phaſss, which he refuſed; but thete- 
by was occaſion'd a ſuſpition that he thould 

ot to deceive the Army, and to bfing them 
Pack: to Phaſss, whereof he acquitted hunſelt. 
Here a general inquifition was made of all 
offeices fince the death of Cy7w, and they 
were . puniſhed ; ſome accuſed Xenophon for 
beating them, all which proved for juſt cauſes, 
one for offering to bury his fick companion 
alivez ſome for forſaking their ranks ; others 
for laying on the ground in the Snow, or 


lingring behind. Thus were all things quietly 
ſetled. - m_ 
| F 21 
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CHAP. IV. 
End of the Retreat, 


Tz Greeks, afloon as their Fleet was ready, 
(ſer fail for Harmend, the Port of Sinope, 
when" Chiriſophus met them with ſome Galleys 
from-\Anaxibizs , who promiſed them pay as 
ſoon as they ſhould come into Greece, The 
Army delirous of a General, intreated- Xeno- 
phon ( with extraordinary teſtimony of affecti- 
on ) to accept that command : Xexophon refuſed, 
either diflwaded by inauſpicious ſacrifice, or un- 
willing to diſpleaſe the Lacedemorians, in putting 
by Chiriſophus , who was thereupon choſen, 
but ſoon after depoſed, for refuſing to ex- 
tort 2 great ſum from Heraclea, a Greek City 
their friends: Xemopben alſo denying to be em- 
ployed therein , the Army thereupon became 


divided ; they choſe ten Captains out of them- 


— 


tn, 


ſelves, with Chiri/ophus. remained two thou- 
ſand one hundred , with Xenephon two thou- 
land foot and forty Horſez Chiriſophus: went by 
land'to meet Cleander ; Governonr of Byzan- 
riam, at the mouth of the River « alphas, leaving 
ſuch Shipping as- he had to Xenephor, who lan- 
_—_— confines of Im | of the Hera- 
clean Country , 'marched quietly through the 
midſt. of the land : the Mutineers landing at 
Calphas, ' ſurpriſed. and ſpoiled the Country 
thereabout; the Thracian: rilfing up againſt them, 
cut off :two Regiments, and .belieged the Hill 
where the reſt encamped. Xenophoy on the way 
being informed. of the deſperate condution of 
theſe Greeks, wear direGtly- to the, place, ſet- 
ting on fre as he went all that was combulti- 
ble z the Enemy fearing to be ſer upon in the 
night, ſtole away. as did the Greeks ao, whom 
Xenophon overtaking /in the way to the Port 
ob Gaiphas , they embraced him with ' great 
joy,.and arriving at the Haven, made -# decree, 
that it\ ſhould be death for any -Man to pro- 
pound , to divide the Army , and that they. 
ſhould depart the Country in thei fr{t order; 
The former Commanders being.u&ftared in 
the room of Chiriſophys who! died, they fubſti- 
tured Nep» , who gojng. forth with two thou- 
ſand Memto pillage the Country, was diſcom- 
fired by \Pharnabazag, Liettenant ro the 1 fg of 
Perfia., and loſt ifive-lwndred Men +thg-ceit 
reſcued 'by Xenophor, the On by ; his.encou- 
ragement. marched through. a large Egyre(t de- 
teating Pharnabazm, who oppoſed they paſſage 
there., Elranger came Qverto them, Id, Tang 
exprefie& much kindneſs 40 Xenephoi | 
tracted. hatpitality with him, departed; Fl 

my ' marched through  Bythivia 0,3 Clayſapolis in 
theternronitsof Chaiceden, - * . Thenge 
#5 the ' Lacedemonian Admijal-trantpopred-them 26d 
to Bzzantinm ;, where' he:had progied they 
{hould as ſoon as they arrived receivg} pay, with- 
out which he ſent them out of the Cygyswhere- 
ati the Souldiers .ncen(ed, returned and-entred 
the City by force, intending to ſpoil it ; but 
Xenopbon thruſting himſelf amongſt abe- croud, 
dilwaded them , and appeaſed the -tumult, as 


is particularly atteſted; by f Chio an, eye-witnels. + I: Epiſtolz 
By this. means they were brought _ to- depart 4* ###1197- 


the City quietly, which as foon as they had 
done, Xeophon delirous ro go home,};tpok+ leave 
of the Army, andreturned to Bxzan{ars | ith 
Cleanaer:  \'Anaxibing ing put out of the Admij- 
ral{hip, and chereupan: thighted by- Pharnabazzes 
( ar: whole inſtigacian he had treated the Greeks 
{o hardly.) def1red Xenephon to retyrn to. the Ar- 
my .to.. lead them. 'tq. Perinthuws, whenge- they 
ſhould/be tranſported into 4a; The Army 
received him with much joy: whea they came 
oO Perinthus, Ariſtarchus the Govexnour would 
not ſuffer them to be tranſported : Seathes King 
of Thrace had invited; them to aid himagaiuſt 
Medecus, Ulurper of his Kingdom, with larze 
offers of Mony toevery-Souldier, of his Daugh- 
ter to Xenophon: to him therefore not knowing, 
where to winter they, wept. At {upper every 
one ( according to the cuſtom ) drunk tothe King, 
and made him a Preſent : Xexophon, who fate 
next him, riſing up, and taking the cup, told 
* him he gave fam himſelf and all his Com- 
© panions to be his faichfnl friends, and ready 
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<« Herein their affiſtance did much advantage 
Senthes i the Army wanting, pay ,| Xenophon. re- 
proved Her aclider tor not taking order avout it ; 
who thereupon endeavoured! ro work him out 
of favour- with Seuthes, to: whom he brought 
the reſt. of the Commantdets, countelling then 
to ſay; that if need were; -they could lead the 
Army uport ſervice as well as Xemephon; burthey 
jointly ptoteſted unto Seuthes,.they would \not 
ſerve at all withour him : So he fent for Jenophor 
4lſo, and being agreed roproceed, they: marchid 
cowards the Country of 'the Adelinephagi as far 
as Saiwydeſſes ; which places having redaced, 
chey teturned ro the Phains -of Se/3bria, thither 
came Chaminus a Lacedemonimn, Poliicus (envfrom 
Thmbro, who told thetn 'that the Laredeme- 
ans had defigned War againſt Tifſapherves, the 
charge thereof was committed to 7 hymbro, who 


* 
{A 


and beloved infinitely, ins waxgtonlus ; 


advice Ageſilaus 


ta, to learn .and art them, which none was more ex* 


CHAD..V. 
H;s following of Ageſilaus, and banner, 


and: breach of promiſe of Senthes King of 
Par” v 7 mii at. toe Ay v1 gy 


| filaus King of the Lacedzmonians, ts whow he dcli- 


vered for a Sum of 14ovy rhe Souldyers of C 

Amis Pro- 
bus ſaith, be conver/ed intimately with him : Cicero, 
that he infrufted him, Plytarch affirms, that. by bis 
ſent his Sons,to be edncated at Spar- 


cellent, haw to, obey and command. efilars 

mo 44 the firit year of the 96. Olympiad z, He 
Warred ſuccesfully with the Perfiav, but the 
year following was called home 'by the Larede- 
monians to help his Countsy.invaded. by,the The- 
bans, and their Allies, whom the Perſan had cor- 


Frer this expedition the defeat "in Pontus, * Ly, 


defird this Army of Greeks'to aſſiſt them, re 
miſing them good pay. Sexthes willingly yielded 
the Army into their hands s they ſent (Xwmopber 
to demand their arrears, ' which not -withoat 
much- importunity he obtained. Thence they 
filed to Lampſarus, whete Enclides a ſoothſayer 
of Xejophon's —_ asked him, how much 
Gold he had brought? m_—_ . protefted 
an. 


rupted,” theteby to withdraw the War, out of 

his Country. Xenophon in his returning with: Agc- 

flaws our of: Afia mto Bevtia, apprehending - x 
danger of the War they wereentring mto,-when 

he came: to Epheſus left one half of the Gold f + 5:41: 
which he had reſerved fot an offering our of his 
(hare (of the Mony which the. Arany divided 

ae Cera/ſamt in their return from theexpedition 

of Cyrzs ) with Megabzams Diana's Pright, willing 

that if he elcaped the danger of that War, it 

's | Thould be reftored co him, - 1t he miſcarried, 'con- 

>» | ſecrated ro Diara , and either made into- an 
Imagededicated to theGoddels,or diſpoled ſome 

way 'that he ſhould! conceive molt acceptable 

to her: the other half he: ſent an offering to 

the Arhexian trea(ury at Delphi, * inſcribing there- *Xwyi; 

on. both his. own name, and that of Praxen, 

| hisPredeceſfor 'in the command of that Reg+- 
ment. 'Heefans returning, waſted Beotsa,, and 
ovetcame the Thebane and their Allies in a greas 
Bartel at Corozea f particularly deſcribed. by Seve 4 ,,, 

plan, -who was there X SITY 
- During the abſerice of Xenephon oitt- of his own 
Country, the Atheninnr( becauſe he: tok- part 
againſt the King of Perf their frtend, and fol- 
lowed Gym, who had affiſted the Laced.imoni- 

ans againſt them, * ſupplying Ly/ander thejx Ge- * 721% 
neral with Mony for a Navy) proclaimed a 
decree of baniſhmenr = him : f 7fer Taith, 4 run, 
hewas baniſhed by the decree of Zxbuluc , 

and talled home by the ſame; Laertixs, that he 

was baniſh'd for Laceniſm, .upon his going to 
Ageſilaus;, Some place this Decree in the third 
year-of the 96. Olympiad, bur the writet pfrhe 
Hiſtory of Cy#: his expedition unplieth, that ir 

was before his firſt retum ouc of +4; affirming 

thar before the delivery of the Army to 1 4y1bre, 
Xenophon ignorant of this: Decree, incended to 
have gonehome. 


reſtored 


oh Xeophin ſarprifed Afrdates a rich Perfias, with 
his Wite Pe hlaren, and all his goods : Re- 
turning to Pergamas, the Latcdemonians, 'Cap- 
tains and Souldiers, by agteement gave hin. al- 
fo an extraorditiary ſhate of Horſes, oxen,” and 
other things; then catiie Thywbro, and - raking 
the Army, joyn'd it to the reſt of che Grecian 
forces, wherewith he miade Wat againſt Tifa- 
phernes, A 
Of the Kings Provinces, throngh which they 
paſſed , the Governouts-wete theſe; Artimes 
of Lydia, Artacamus of Phrygia, Mithridates. of 
Lacaonia, and Cappodocia;, of Cilicia, } \Syttmeſir : 
of Pheyicia and Arabia, 'Dernes 4, of Siu 'and 
Alſſria, Beleſss : of Babylonia, Roparas : of Media, 
Arbacas, of the Phaſiani and Heſperite, Terxibazas, 
the Cardichi , Chalyber, Chaldeans , Aarrones, 
Colchi, Moſynechi , Ceti, and Tibareni 'are free 
Nations 3 Paphlagonia, governed by Corytar the 
Bithynians by Pharnabazns, the European Thraci- 
ans by Senthes : The total number of the Aſcent 
and Deſcent is two hundted and fifteen encamn- 
pings, one thouſand one'Handred and fifty pata- | 
fangs, thirty four thouſand rwo hundred” fifty 
five farlongs; the time of the Aſcent 'and De- | 


ſcent one year and three dhonths. 14. | | 2118 £ 
pit! | "PP ZLatedemonidrs. tO requite him for 
- 4 ſuffering in their cauſe, maiteained him 
| at the publick charge, ami chaſmg Scrlwns 
of the Zkars, built a Town there, ond in 
owe 


+ Which per- 
haps was 4 
common 
name to the 
Kings of that 
Country, as 
Ptolomy to 
thoſe of A#- 
£)pt. (ce Tha- 
lis Chap. 


> 


CHAP. VI. 
How he lived at Scilluns, and at Cariath, 


» 3 
—_— o _ 
” 


_ 
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ſtowed a fair houſe and land upon Aenophon, | the Lacedemonians 5; forkas Diocles affirms) they 
whereupan he left Age/ilans and went thither, | had beeneducareday $arr« in the | diſcipline of 
carrying with him his Wife named Philefe, and that place. OLIN b 
+ 534, His two Sons which he had by* her, Diadorns | . This enmity ended in.a great battle at X7ax:i- 
+Lant. - and Grows, called the Dioſcury.' + Thicher | 2ea im the ſecond year of thehundredch and. fourth 
Pelepidss a Spartan, {ent him Caprives for {laves | Olympiad: Diedrns without ating 'any thing 
from Dardaxps for a Proſcat, todiſpole of them | memorable, gave off ſafe, and: had afterwards 
as ſhoyld pleaſe him. a Son of his brothers name. Grytter was tanked 
Ymoph. de tx- Scilluns was near Olywpis, eminent forcelebra- oppoſne to the Theban Horſe-men: the Thebans 
14.67. 5- tion of the Games, which Adega5zxs coming to | having by the valour of their General Epaminon- 
Lanes ſce, reſtored to X-nephos the Mony which he | das got the better of the day, a reſolute compa- 
+ 5144.8, had left in his cuſtody, wherewith * by ad- ny of Spartan Horſe men broke in upon him, 
0 
his 


I 


* Lint, 


vice of the Oracle he purchaſed a portion of | of whom was Gry#«r, who flew Epaminondas with 

land, and conſecrated it to Diane in a place own hand, as Panſawias affirms to: have been 

deſigned by Apollo, through which ran the River | atceſted both by the Arheniavs, and the Thebarr, 

Selnxs, of the ſame name with that at Epheſus, | adding, that he had ſeen at Athens a picture of 

running by -Diana's Temple; the River was the battle at Mantives, confirming the fame z 

ſtored as well with ſhell-fiſh as others, the land | and that at Mantines was erected a Pillar 

with all kind of beaſts for game; he built alſo | with' the ſtature of Gry/lzs on horte back. In 

a Temple, and after wich the conſecrated Mony | thisnoble action Gryls loft his lik, thenews of 1 oor, 
offering the tiths bf the fruits of the land to | whoſe death came to Xerophin it Cori, as vie 14. >, 2. 
Diang, all the Citizens and Neighbours, Men | was ſacrificing, Crowned witii a Gland yas ” #77 Fri 
and Women, were invited to the feaſt, where | ſoon as he heard his Son wasflain, he took off \,,..'> -, 0 
they had from the Goddeſſes allowance, Bread, | his Garland, and laid it aſide; then demanding $erm. 1£6. 
Wine, and part of the Fleſhof ſuch beaſts as | after what manner he died, it was aniweres, 

was Ei en out of the conſecrated ground, nghting ſtoutly in the midſt of his encinics, 

and facrificed, or killed in hunting with the | of whom having ſlain many. he fell at laſthim- 

Sons of Xenephbon and others Citizens, exerciſed | ſelf: Hereupon Xen9phonrook again iiis Garland, 

againſt the time of the feaſt out of the ſacred | and putting it upon his head, proceeded to (4- 

ground, and out of Phake were taken wild | crifice, not ſo much as ſhedding one tear, only 

Boars, Goaty, and Stages 3 the place lies in | ſaying, 7 krew that 7 had begot a mortal; f and + al. Max.s. 
the way ome Temple of mp twenty | calling the Gods to whom he ſacrificed ro wit- 19- 


— — Y %— Nw ——_ _ "2 - 


T Supriig; 


w__ 


Stadia from the Temple of Ohmpian 7upiter, In | neſs, that the vertue of his Son gave him more 
the ſacred ground were Woods and Hills, ſto- | content, than his death ſorrow. * Innunftra- * Lre.ciing 
red with, Trees fufficient to maintain Swine, | ble were the Epitaphs and Encomiums that 4rifotle. 
Goats and Sheep, whereby the beaſts of carri- | were written upon Gr! »5, to pleaſe Xenophor, 
>» # Xen 6 age of ſuch Merchants as come to the feaſt are | whence may be collected in how great eſteem he 
maintained plentifully : about the Temple a | was. 
Grove of Fruit-trees of all ſorts. The Temple | That he made a viſit to Diemſins Tyrant of 
Was an imitation in little of that at Epheſus: an | Sicih( butat what time' is uncertain) is implied 
image of Cypreſs here reſembling that of | by + Athenexs, who relateth, that being at a  Pripnoſ. ib. 
Þ hack Gold there: A Pillar near the Temple bare this | feaſt of his, compelled by the Cup-bearer to '© 
1-46: inſcription, GROUND SACRED TO DIANA. | drink, hecalled che Tyrant by name : © What 
HE WHO POSSESSETH IT LET HIM PAT | © isthe matter Diomfns, ( ſaith he ) you Cook, 
THE TITH OF HIS TEARLY ENCREASE, | © though excellent inthat art, doth not enforce 
AND WITH THE SURPLUSAGE MAIN- | © us to eat apainſt our inclination ? 
TAIN THE TEMPLE, JF HE MNEG- 


tw DD © sf 3BrDP IRS: ont: eee WM 


__Y — 


y. * Paſa LECT, THE GOL DESS WILL TAKE OR- | © 
a Lunt, DER FOR IT. 7 At this place of retirement CHA ÞP. VIL 
Ny + Lant Xenophon employed his time in hunting , and | | 
"4 ti . writing Hiſtories, inviting his friends thither, His Death, Perſon, Vertwes. 
6 Eif.Socra- * of whom amongſt others came Phedo and 4ri- : ; | 
ws - 18, Fippzs , much delighted with the ſituation, gy being * f#ll of years ( which accor- * Lavr. 
d building, and Trees planted by the hand of the ding to f Lacian exceeded ninety (died at Te longer 
Te "8 Owner. ; : Corinth, 1n the firſt of the hundredth and fifth 
&s » # Ar length a War ariſing betwixt the Eleazs | Olympiad, Callidemns or Callimedes being Archon, 
= and Lacedemoni.:ns, the Elians invaded Scilluns | at what time Philip Son of Amixztas began his 
Þ- with a great Army , and before the Lacede- | reign in Macedonia, He had an ingenious mo- 
: monians came to their relief, ſeized on the | deſt look, long, thick hair, handſome ( to uſe 
houſe and lands of Xenophon-; His Sons with | the words of Laertias ) beyond expreſſion, Adroir 
ſome few ſervants got away privately toLepreum; | in every thing, particularly additted to Herſes and 
__ Xenophon firſt to Elis, then to Leprewm tohis Sons, | hunting, ckilfull in Taflicks, as his writings atteſt ; 
and laſtly with them to: Corinth, where he took | devout, a great lover of ſacrifices, hilful in inter » 
a houſe and continued thereſt of his life. Iu- | preting them z, au exatF imitatour of Socrates, tem- 
ring this time the Argives, Arcadianc, and The- | perate, as appears from his ſaying, that ' 7t #s * Aries. 
bans , jointly oppoſed: the Laredemonians, and | pleaſant hungry, to ent Herbs; thirſty, to drink 4021-4. 
bo KA had them, when the Athenians | water. So candid and ingenious, that * when 4 2,- 
im " Hif. made: apublick_ decree (* mentioned by :Xene- | he might have ſtollen the writings of Thucydides 
54 phon ) to ſuccour them 3 Xenophor ſent his Sons | which lay concealed, he choſe rather co publiſh 


De- upon the expedition to Athens to fight for ! them with honour. | 
ed Q 2 In 
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* PYrozMm, 


* L atrt. Vit. 


Aviſtipp. 


In a word, he was aperſon every way abſo- 
Jute, as well for action: as contemplation. Xe- 
nophon ( faith * Exnapins ) was the only Man of 
all the Philoſophers who adorned Philoſophy with his 
words and ations 5 he deſeribes Moral wertwe ' in 
his diſcourſes 'avd writings : in his aftions he was 
ſngular;," as to his condutt, a moſt excellent Gene 
ral, Alexander had not been great, if Xenophon 
had not (aid, even the perfunttory ations of valiant 
perſons ought to be recorded. ; : 

+ He was the firſt that committed the di- 
ſputes of Socrates his Maſter to writing , and 
Ce with much fidelity, not inſerting excurſi- 
ons of his own, as Plato did, whom, for that 
reaſon, as * A. Gellivs obſerves, he argueth 
of falſhood ; that there was a great enmity 
betwixt theſe two is affirmed by the ſame 
Author, who, as a proof thereof alledgeth , 
that neither of them names the other in any of 
their writings : Þ Voſſins only obſerves, that, 
Xenephon mentions Plato once in his * dmwey-. 
worguare, overſeen by A. Gellins, This en- 
mity is further acknowledged by f Atheness 
and Laertins , confirmed by the Epiſtle of 
Xenophon to <As{chines, wherein he condemns 
Plate, that not being ſatisfied with the Dodtrine 
of Socrates, he went to the Pythagoreans in Italy, 
and to the <Agypian Prieſts; arguments ofa 
mind not conſtant to Socrates, That he was 
at difference with * Ariſtippns alſo, argued 
from his writings. | WL 

Laertius hath two Epigrams concerning him, 
the firſt upon his going withCr»- into upper 4a. 


Great Xenophon at once made two aſcents, 
To Aſia in perſon, and to Heaven by fame : 
. His ſtile and aftion (- laſting Monuments ) / 
' Lay to Socratickwiſdom equal claim, 


The other upon his baniſhment. 


Thee the Cecropians, noble Nenophon, _ 
Baniſh'd their Land, cauſe Cyrus thou didſt aid y 

But ftrangers prov'd far kinder than thy own: | 
What Athens ow'd thee, was by Corinth paid. 


Laertins reckons ſeven Xenophons , this the 
firſt, the ſecond an Arheriar, Brother to Nicoftra- 
1s, Author of the Theſes ; beſides many other 
things, he writ the lives of Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas ; the third, a Phyſician of Coosz the 
fourth, writer of the i'iſtory of Hannibal: the 
fifth, writer of fabulous Monſters : the f1xth, 
of Paros 2 Statuary : the ſeventh, an old Comick 
Poet : Swidas reckons three more; one of 
Antioch, the ſecond of Epheſus , the third of 
Cyprus : Hiſtorians, or rather writers of Ro- 
mances 3 that of the firſt called Babylonica, of 
the ſecond Epheſiaca in ten Books; of the third 
Cypriaca : the Story of Cynaras, Myrrha, and 
Adonis, 


—__—— — 


CHAP... VIIL 
His Writings, 


Iomfius Halicarnaſſens ſaith , that Xenophoy 
D was a ſtudious Amulatour of Herodetus, 
both in words and language: Bis ſtile ( accor- 


ding-t0 Cicero ) : ſoft and f [weet ( melle dul- * Brut. 6 


cior ); far differing from the noiſe of Oratonrs in the 94011. li, 


Forum: in his voice, * the Muſes ſeers to ſpeak, » mn 


whence he was firnamed the Attick Muſe ;, or 
accotding to others, the Artick Bee, a Title for- 
merly conferr'd . on F Sephocles, His ſtile and 
manner of writing is at largediſcourſed upon 
by Ariftides, Adrianenſss in an expreſs Tract, 
erroneouſly aſcribed to Hermogenes. 
The Books of Xenophon 
fricans had always in his 
adviſeth to read, as very rang pens in many 
things ) were ( as reckoned by Laertizs) forty, 
which ſeveral preſons diſtinguiſh ſeverally ; the 
general titles theſe. 

Kups -udV/as; the life and diſcipline of Cyrus 
( as Cicero renders it ) in eight Books, written 
non ad hiſtories fidem i though 
ſeems-to take it in that quality ) /ed ad effigiens 
Juſti imperii ; not as a faithful Hiſtory, but the 


( which 9 Scipio A- v Cite, 
hand , and f Cicero T0 "*h 


De ſent 


* Diodorus Siculns + Lib. 1; 


Ke Org, 


TVit, Soph, 


Ti, 


deſcription of an exatt Prince:” Whence f Avuſo- +61, n 


nins (aith, in relating the vertnes of Cyrus, he 
hath given rather a wiſh than a Hiſtory, deſcribing, 
not what he was, but what he ought to have been. 

Kups drafams;, the going up of Cyrus the younger 
into Aſa, in ſeven Books ; each of which (as 
Laertins obſerves ) hath a Procem, the whole 
none : Maſs ſuſpects that Xenophon was not the 
Author of this Book 3 the Biſhop of * Armach + 4,,,, 
aſcribes it to Themiſtogenes, though owned as 
Xenophon by Platarch, Cicero, Diomſius, Halicay« 
neſſus, Hermogenes, Laertins, Athenews, and 
others. 

"Exnvins 5 the Greek Hiſtory, in ſeven Books, 
continuing where Thacydides left ; the ſame was 
done by Theepemwpns, but he went no further 
than ſixteen years, Xemophon to forty eight. 

Ageſilans, of which piece Cicero faith, that 
Ageſilans would not ſuffer his Pifture or Statue to 
be made, this Book alone ſurpaſſeth all Piftares or 
Images in his praiſe. 

The Republick of the Lacedzmonians, and the 
Republick, of the Athenians, which + Demerrins + Luv 
denieth to be Xenophon's. ; 

The defence of Socrates, and the memorials of 
Socrates, which perhaps is that Hifory of Phi. 
loſophers mentioned by Sidas. 

| Occonomicks, the laſt Book of the memorable 
diſcourſes, wherewith * Cicero was ſo much * Off, 
delighted, that in his younger years he tranſlated 
It. 

Sympoſium, accommodated to the fourth year 
of the eighty ninth Olympiad, for which reaſon 
reprehended by Athenexs, as erroneous in Chro- 
nology 3 vindicated by the learned Caſaubos. 


Hiero, Or, of a Kingdom. 
The accounts of Revenues. 
Of Horſes, . 
Of Horſemanſhip. 

Of Hunting, 

Epiſtles. 


Befides theſe which are extant, Xenophon ſeems 
to have written other things ; *Yalerins Maxi- xg, 1; 
mas and Þf Pliny cite his Periplus, + 5. 4h 
There is a Treatiſe of e/A:quivokes under AXe- 
nophon's name, but made and impoſed upon the 
World by Amins. 


XE NO- 


* Lib. 13, 


T Grat, "7 


* Anal, 
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XENOPHON:. 
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yaw, ſon 


 Meani 


Plate, who ad- 
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EPIST. I. 


Eeting with Hermogenes , nog 
other things Iasked him what Phi- 
loſophy you followed, he anſwer- 
ed, the (4 


. 


2me as Socrates, For this 
inclination I admired you, when you lived at 
Athens, and now continue the ſame admiration 
for your conſtancy above other ſtudents of wiſ- 
dom 3 the gfeateſt argument to me of your 
virtue,is your being taken with that Man, if we 
may call the life of Secrates mortal. That there 
are divine Beings over us all know : we wor- 
ſhip them as exceeding us in power 3 what they 
are is neither eafie to find, nor lawful to en- 
quire. Ir concerns not ſervants to examine the 
Nature and actions of their Maſters, their _ 
isonly to obey them 3 and which is moſt conſ1- 
derable, the more admiration they deſerve who 
buſie themſelves in thoſe things which belong 
to Man 3: the more trouble this brings them, 
who glory in vain unſeaſonable objects : 
For when ( «#ſchines )) did any Man hear - ocra- 
tes diſcourſe of the Heavens, or adviſe his Scho- 
lars to Mathematical Demonſtrations ?, we 
know he underſtood Muſick no further than 
the Ear : Burt was always diſcourſing to his 
friends of ſome thing excellent ; what 1s Forti- 
tude and Juſtice and other Virtues. Theſe he 
called the proper good of Mankind 3; other 
things he ſaid Men could not arrive at 3 or they 
were of kin to Fables, ſuch ridiculous things 
as are taught by the ſupercilious Profeſſours of 
Wiſdom. Nordid he only teach this; his pra- 
Rice was anſwerable 3 of which I have writ- 


ten at large elſewhere, what I hope will not be | 


unpleafing to you , ( though you know it al- 
ready ) to peruſe. Let * thoſe who are not 
ſatisfied with what Socrates delivered, give 0- 


ded much of yer upon this conviction, or confine themſelves 


his own tothe 

courſes 0 
Socrates, and 
went to A- 
Opt Italy and 
vigh, 


to what :s probable. Living, he was atteſted 
wiſe by the Deity 3 Dead, his Murtherers could 
find no expiation by repentance : But theſe 
extraordinary perſons affect «/Agypr and the pro- 
digious Learning of Pythagoras, which unnece(- 
ſary ſtudy argueth them of inconſtancy to- 
wards Socrates, as doth alſo their loveof Ty- 
rants, and preferring the luxury of a Sicilian 
Table before a frugal life. 


To Crito. 
Epiſt, II. 


Ocrates often told us, that they who pro- 

vide much wealth for their Children, bur 
neglect ro improve them by vertue, do like 
thoſe who feed their Horſes high, and never 
train them to the manage : by this means their 
Horſes are the better in caſe, but the worſe 
for (ervice, whereas the commendations of a 
Horſe conliſts not in his being fat, but ſervice- 
able in War. Inthe ſame kind err they who 
purchaſe Lands for their Children, bur negle& 
cheir perſons; their poflefſions will be of great 
value, themſelves of none, whereas the owner 


ought to be more honourable than his Eſtate. . 


Whoſoever therefore breeds his Son well, 
though he leave him lictle, gives him much :" Ic 
is the mind which makes him great or (mal! : 
whatſoever they have, to the good ſeems ſuf- 
ficient, to the rude roo little. You leave your 
Children no more than neceſſity requires, which 
oy being well educated, wil! eſteem plenti- 
ul. 
trouble , have nothing the lels fear for the fu- 
ture, 


- To YSotira. 


f mY in my opinion is neither good nor 

ill, bat the end of the life, not alike 
to all, for as ſtronger or. weaker from their 
birth, their years are unequal 3 ſometimes 
death is haſtned by good or evil cauſes: and 4- 
gain : * neither is 1t fitting to grieve ſo much 
for-death, knowing that birch is the beginning 
of Man's Pilgrimage, death the end. He died, 
asall Men A never (ſo unwilling ) muſt 
do : but to die well, is the part of a willing and 
well educated 


rſon. Happy was Gr9/l«s, and 


whoſoever elſe chooſeth not the longeſt life, 
but the moſt virtuous; though his ( it pleaſed 
God) was ſhorr. 


To 


Stov.ſerm.201, 


The ignorant though free from preſent - 


F Stol ;ſerm. 
392, 


* Stob. 12-1. 
278, 


_ — — n © 4c 


* Fpiſt. Socra- 


tic. 18. 


+ Allatins Os 


therwile. 


To Lamprocles. 
Epift, I'V. 


Y OU muſt firſt approve the excellent aſ- 
ſertion of Socrates, o —_ are to be 
meaſured by their uſe, He called not large pol- 
ſeſſions riches, but ſo much only as isnecetlary 3 
in the judgement whereof he adviſed us not t 
b= deceived, theſe he called w_ rich, the re 
poor, labouring under an incura 

mind, not Eſtate. 


* Epiſf, V. 


=” HEY who + write in praiſe of my Son 
Gryllus, did as they ought 3 and you like- 
wiſe do well 

Socrates we ought not only toendeayourto be 
good our ſelves, but to praiſe him who lived 
chaſtly, piouſly, and juſtly ; and to blame for- 
tune, and thoſe who plotted againſt him, who 


ere long will receive the punithment thereof. 


* Fpiſt.Socra- 
fic: 21s 


The Lacedemonians are much incenſed at it, (for 
the ill news is come hither already ) and re- 
proach our People, laying, They are mad a- 
gain, in that they could be wrought upon to 
put him to death whom Pythia declared the 
wiſeſt of Men. If any of Socrates's friends 
want thoſe things which I ſent, give meno- 
tice, and | will a them, for it is juſt and ho- 
neſt ; you do well in keeping «A&/chines with 
you, as you ſend me word. I have a deſign 
to colle& the ſayings and Actions of Secrares, 
which will be his belt Apology, both now and 
for the future, not in the Court where the 
Athenians are Judges, but to all who conſider 
thevirtue of the Man. If we ſhould nor write 
this freely, it were a fin againſt friendſhip and 
the truth. Even now there fell into my hands 
2 piece of Plato's to that effect, wherein is the 
name of Scrates, and ſome diſcourſes of his 
not unpleaſant. But we muſt profeſs that we 
heard not, nor can commit to writing any 
in that kind, for we are not Poets as he is, 
though he renounce Poetry 3 for amidſt his 
entertainments with beautiful perſons, he af- 
firmea that there was not any Poem of his ex- 
tant, but one of Socrates, young and handſome. 
Farewell, both, deareſt to me. 


* Fpiſh, a. L 


| hang =. to celebrate the Feaſt of Diana, 
to whom we have erected a Temple, we 
ſent to invite you hither z if all of you would 
come, it were much the beſt, otherwiſe if you 
ſend ſuch as you can conveniently ſpare to aſ- 
fiſt at our ſacrifice, you will dous a favour. 
Ariſtippus was here, (and before him)Phedo, who 
were much pleaſed with the ficuation and (tru- 
&ture, but above all, with the Plantation which 
I have made with my own hands. The place 
is ſtored with Beaſts convenient for hunting, 
which the Goddeſs affects ; let us rejoice and 
give thanks to her who preſerved me from the 
King of the Barbarians, and afterwards in Por- 
tws and Thrace from greater evils, even when we 
thought we were out of the Enemies reach. 


le poverty of 


in writing -to us the actions of 


x: 


| 


Though you come not, .yet am I obliged to 


by watit, or his trade from 


' knowing how great that Man was : 


_Y 


| — 


Pa RF, | 


— 


write to you. I have compoſed ſome memo- 

rials of Socrateg , when they are Perfect you 

ſhall have them. ,Ariftippss*; and Phggo did nor 

diſapprove of them z ſalute in my name Simon 

the Leather dreſſer, and commend him that he 

caatinuetly Socrazick, —_ , not diverted 

hiloſophy,. as ſome 

others, who declineto know and 
diſcourſes and their effects. 

* 5p. 
A 5s 


* Epif, VII 
tie, 


Ome to us dear friend, for we have now 

xk 4 finiſhed the Temple of Diana, a magni- 
ficent ſtructure, rhe place ſet with Trees and 
conſecrated, what remains will be ſafhicie:.c to 
maintain us for as Socrates (2id, if tie; are 
not fit for us, we will fit our ſelves to them 
I write to Gry/lns my Son and your friend to 
ſupply your occaſions; I write to Gryltns, be- 
cauſe ot a little one you haye profeſt a kindne(s 
for him. 


mire ſuch 


To Xantippe. 
f Epi, VIIL 


Oo Exphrou of Megara I delivered (ix mea: 
ſures of Meal, Oo TERctny, and a new 
Rapment for your ule this Winter : accerft them 
and know that Exclig and Terpſion are exceeding 
good, honeſt periuns, very affeRionate to you 
and Srerates; if your Sogs have a delire to 
come tome, hinder them not, for the journey 
tO Xegara is neither long nor incommodiqus : 
Pray fotbear to weep any more , it may do 
hurt, but cannot help. Remember what So 
crates ſaid, follow his Practice and Preceptsz 
in grieving you will but wrong your ta and 
Children 3- they are the young ones of Socrates, 
whom we are obliged not only to maintain, but 
co preſerve our ſelves for their ſakes: leſt if 
youor I, or any other, who after the death of 
Scrates ought to. look to his Children, thould 
fail, they might want a Guardian to maintain 
and prote&t them. I ſtudy to live for them, 
which you will not do unleſs you cheriſh your 
lelf. Grief is one of thoſe things which are op- 
polite to life, for by icthe living are prejudiced, 
Apollogorns 7 {1rnamed the ſoft, an Dijon praile + The real 
you, that you will 2ccept nothing from any, Tanifeſtng 
profeſling you arerich; it is well done for as OY 
long asI and other friends are able to maintain deſcribe hi 
you, you ſhall need none elſe. Be of good fuch: Xp 


courage, . Xaztippe, lole nothing of Swxrate Fs. Nina 
. h 
think upon 5,7. nd 


his life, not upon his death; yet that to thoſe things bw ki 
who conſider it w1i.l appear nob/e and excellent, affetion v 
Far ewel. Socrates, In 
Allatizs 
much pcr- 
EXT Concer 
ing this ge 


larion. . , 


* To Cebes and Simmias, 
Epilt. As 
Pit. I'N + Epiſt, is 


T is commonly ſaid, nothing.is richer th T 
| a poor Man, this I find true in my ſelf, _ 
have not ſo much , but whilſt you my friends 
take care of me, ſeem to poſſeſs much : andir 
is well done of you to ſupply me as often as I 
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S Laertias, wi 
11 deſcribe hin 
ſuch: Xe 
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Socrates, 
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En 
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$ Lunt. 
v Luconicarums 


ſetoris, 


8001s, 


$ Larit, Philo- 
ſtrat. uit. Apoſ- 
lon, and from 
bin Suidas. 


adilat, (> ami. 
(1 diferinn, 


write: As concerning my Commentaries, there | 
is none of chem bur-l fear ſhould | be feen by 

any 1n 
ing ar 
friends a writing once communicated to many 
is irrecoverable. Plaro , though 


pn admired hroughout ray and Sicily for | 
1 


Vgent of all his Schola 
hitn; whereupon Socrates ſaid, that 


FPlua.de fra þy rhe 


+ P!march. de 


r hear- 
ow dear 


abſence, as I profeſt in 
ewhere Exchd lay. 1 


abſent , *is 


$s Treatiſesz but we cannot be pertwaded they 


— 


— 
— 


deſerve any ſtudyz-I am not only careful of 
lofing the ur due to learning, but tender » 
alfo of Socrates, left his virtue ſhould incur any 
prejudice by my ill relation of it. I conceive it 
the fame thing to caluminate, or not praiſe to 
the full thoſe of whom wewrite 3 This is my fear 
( Cebes and Simmias) at preſent, until my judg- 
ment ſhall be otherwiſe inform'd; Fare ye well. 
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His Life. 


PR FSCHINES was Son of Charines | 
«Marremii, or 25 Plate and others, 
of Lyſanias , an - Athenian, of the 

| Sphettian Tribe: He was from his 
childhood very induſtrious ; addreſſing him- 
ſet to Socrater, he (iid to him, T1 am oor: and 
have nothing fo give' you but my ſelf: Do yon | 
not know , anſwered: Secrares, that you have | 

wade me a rich Preſent * He wys the moft di- 

| quitted | 

he only 

5 a\@r7m1i7 valued him: He was not belov 

of Plate, nor Ariftippe : Idomenens faith, it was 

he who counſelled - Soryates to - eſtape out of 

Priſon, which Plats aſcribes to Crito,* Being 

very poor, Socrates bad him take ſome of his 

Dialogues and tmake'Mony of - them , which 

Ariſtippns  ſaſpefting when he' read chem ar 

Megara, derided hitn, ſaying, how came you 

ſe, Plagiary * Another time f Ariftippms 
falling out with him, "was queſtion d what became of 
his friendſhip, he anfwered, it is aſleep, but I will 

wake it ;, and meeting Michines, ws Iſcem ſo incon- , 

fiderable to you, ſaith he, and unfortunate, as not to 

deſerve correftion > It is no wonder, anſwers A(chi- 
nes, if your natare exceeding enine in every thing, 
find out firſt what js expedient, * Inſtigated by. 

wetty, he went to Sicily , to Diomſins the 

Tyrant, at what time Plato, and- Ariſftippas were 

there: ZOHERTON offavour with the Tyrant, 

took occaſion, by prefenting <A/ehines, to in- 
gratizte himſelf: + He Aeſired be mizhe be admitted 
to fprak with bins, which the Tyrant granted, ſuppo-' 
fing he would alledge ſomething in defence of himſelf; 
as fron as he came into bls- preſence, he began thus : 
If you knew, Dionylius, of any that came with a 


i... 


rs, and never 


hoftile intent to do you' hurt, thongh he fail'd of the 
occaſrop, would yon ſuffer him to depart unpuniſhed ? | 


Nothing leſs, anſwered Dionyſus 5 te ot only the * 
ill ations, but deſigns of enemies deſarve to be chaſti- * 
26d, Then ( replies Plato) if ary Man' fhould 
come bither out of an intent to ap you 4 good office, and 
ur not give him Jeave, anght you to neglect and de- 
ſpiſe him ? Dionyſus demanded whom he meant: 
AZichines ( ſaid he) 4 perſon of as preat integrity 
as any of Socrates his friends, Te i reform thoſe 


| brought into the Kingdom 


great voyage by ſeato come hither, and diſcourſe Philo- 
ſophically with you, 3s neglefted, Dionyſius was ſo 
pleaſed at. this, that he embraced Plato, admiring 
his candor and greatneſs of Spirit, and entertained 
Aichines bonntifall and magnificently, Thus Plu- 
tarch ; but Laertizs faith, that &/chines coming 


| thither, was deſpiſed by Plato, and recommen- 


ded by Ariftippmi, the latter, the Socratic 
Epiſtle confirms : to Dieſes he imparted ſome 
Dialogues, and was gratified by him , with 
whom he lived until he was ed, and Dior 
; returned to 
Athens, where not daring to profeſs his Philoſo- 
phy, becauſe the names of Plaro and Ariſtippus 

ere {0 great, he taught and * took mony pri- 
vately,*at laſt applyed himſelf to framing Ora- 
tions for the Forum, in which Timon ſaith, he 
was very perfwaſive: Lyfas wrote one Orati- 
on in anſwer to him, intituled*mp? ovzeparricy, 
or according to Athenzrs mgds Alggyls my Eaxge- 
mwy xg&s, wherein he aſperſeth him for many 
things, which are not any way probable, as 
( betides patromzing an unjuſt cauſe, and bor- 
rowing without intent to reſtore) for-pretending 
to fell Unguents, contrary to the laws of Solon, 
and precepts of Socrates, and" for injuring Her- 
mens, his Wife and Children ; ſee Atheners. 
Ariſtotle (irnamed 5 Mi3%s was his intimate 
friend. Laertivss reckons eight of this name; 
the firſt, this &/ch:ines the Philoſopher 3 the (e- 
cond wrote of Rhetorick; the third an Orcator, 
contemporary with Demoſthenes; the fourth an 
Arcadias, olar to 1ſecrates 3, the fifth of M46. 
telene, firnamed Rheroromaſtix ; the fixth a Neo- 
politan, an Academick Philoſopher , Diſciple to 
Aelanthins a Rhodian; the ſeventh a AMileffar, 
who wrote Politichs, friend to Cicero 3 the eighth 
a ſtatuary. 


— 


* Laert, Heljeh. 
Illyftr, 
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His Writings. 


+ wrote Dialogues, Orations, 2nd Epiſtles; 
by the firſt Athenens affirms, he gained 


with whom he converſeth, who having undertaken # 


- great efteem .of Temperance, Humanity, aff! | 
Integrity : 


i. POE COT" 


Fw 
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Integrity : Menedemas accuſeth him of owning 
* many Dialogues of Swrates, which he had of 
Xantippe;, Panetins believes them to be his own, 
Lit. Ath;z, not Counterfeit: thoſe ( faich Le yeixe ) which 
expreſs the Socratic habit, are ſeven; the firſt, 
Miltiades, written in a lower ſtile: the ſecond, 
Callias, wherein he 1s blamed by Athenens for 
treating of the Enmity betwixt Calliasand his 
Fathers, and for deriding Anaxagoras and Prod:- 
cus in their Scholars Theramenes, Philoxenur, and 
Ariphrades, The third, Rhinon; the fourth, 4/- 
" #* 1b paſia, cited by Arheneus and Harpocration : the 
"14+ fifth Alcibiades, cited alſo by * Arhen:ns : The 
T Lib 5. ſixth Axiechas 3 wherein ( ſaith T Athenags ) 
he traduceth Alcibiades as given ta Wine and Wo- 
men; Which particular not being to be found 
in that Axiochus extant amonglt the ſpurious Pla- 
tonick Dialogues, argues ( contrary to the opi- 
nion of 7efias ) that it is not the ſame. The 
| laſt, Telauges, the ſcope whereof was a Satyrical 
* 119. 5.490: derifion of the vices of that perſon, as appear- 
- = 5 _ eth from Lemetrins Phalerens, and * Athenens, 
+ Lacit, 7-2% + There were ſeven other Dialogues, ſtiled 
4:4pea9}, which went under the name of <A/chi- 
nes, very looſe, and not expreſſing enough the 
Soecratick ſeverity z whence Piiſtratus the Arhe- 
zian denyed bor they were his ; and Perſews 
ſaith, the greateſt part were written by Paſiphon 
of Eretria, falſely mingled with the Dialogues 
of «/chines : their names( according to Suiday) 
were Phaden, Polyanns, Dracon, Erixias, ( per- 
haps that which is extant). of Yertue, Eraſiftra- | 
tus,. the Scythians, - | orgs ' 
- * His Orations gave full teſtumony of his per- 
fection in Rbetorick, in confirmation whereof, | 
Laertins inſtanceth, that in defence o the . Father | 
of Phaacus the General , and thoſe wherein the | 
chiefly imitated Gorgias the Leontinez of which 
T F hiloſtratus cites that concerning T hargelia. © 
Of his Epiſtles, one to Diomfins the Tyrant 
is mentioned by Zaertixs, as extant in his time : 
another there is under his name amongſt the 
* Socratick Epiſtles in theſe words 3 
As ſoon as I arrived at Syracuſe, Atiſtippus met 
me in the Forum, and taking me by the h nd, car- 
ried me immediately to Diony(1us, to whom he ſajd, 
Dionyſius, if a Man ſhould come hither to inſinuate 
folly intoyou, aid he not aim at your hurt ? to which 
Dion _ conſenting, what then, continues Ariſtip- 
pus, world you do to him? the worſt, anſwers Dio- 
nyf1us, #hat conld be : But if any one, ſaith he, ſhould 
come to improve you in wiſdom, did he not aim at your 
good ?- which Dionylius acknowledging : Behold then 
( continues he ) Ai\chines, oxe of Socrates his Diſ- 
ciples, come hither ts inſtrutt you, he aimes at your 
geoed, therefore on him confer the benefits you confeſs 
de toſuch, Dionylius ( /aid I, interrupting him.) 
Aniſtippus , expreſſeth an admirable friendſhip in 
this adareſs ; but we are owners only of ſo much wif 
dom, as reflrains us from abuſing thoſe with whom 
we converſe, Dionylius hereat pleaſed , commen- 
ded Ar iſtippus, and promiſed to make good what he 
had confeſt due to me : He heard owr Alcibiades, 
and aclighted it ſeems therewith, deſired if we had 
any other Lialogues, that we would ſend them to him, 
which we promiſed to do, and therefore dear friends 
we intend to be ſhortly with you, Whilft I read, 
Plato was preſent ( which 1 kad almeſt forgot to tell 
0u ) and whiſ, ered ſumething in my behalf privately 
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as he was gone oxt,, he told me.that he never ſpoke freely 
when that Man ( naming Ariſtippus) was preſent; 
but for, what 1 ſaid to Dionyſus concerning you, 1 
refer my ſelf to him: The next day, Dionylius in 
the Garden confirmed his ſpeech as ſaid of me, with 
many ſportive ſayings ( for they were no better )) I adui- 
fed Ariſtippus and Plato, to ceaſe their emulation, 
becauſe of their 'general fame; for we ſhall be moſt 
rid -culous, if our attions correſpond not with our 


profeſſion. 


CRIT 0 


RITO was an Athezian'+ Scholar to Socra- T Sid, 
tes; Whom he loved fo entirely that he 
aever ſuffered him to want neceſlaries, of which 
more hath been already ſaid in the life of Socra- 
res :* Being much troubled and ſued by thole + y,, 
who had not received any injury from him, but 
abus'd the quierneſs of his diſpoſition , which 
would ſooner part with Mony upon no ground 
than go to law, Socrates adviſed him to entertain 
one of the ſame buſte, troubleſome humour, 
co keep off the -reſt.3 Criro in purſuit of this , 
counſel] made. choice of frchidewss, an excel- 
lent Lawyer, -byt poor,; who being obliged by 
his gifts and kindneſs, perlecuted cagerly - all 
ſpch as moleſted not hint-only,” bur any of his 
Iriends: Cyito.wrote ſeventeen Dialogues com- 
priſed. in one, volume, thus. teckon'd by. Laer- 
tins, That the. good are not made {ucb by learning, 
Of baving moſt; What is expedient, ar the Folithr 
cian, Of Homty, of Wickedreſh,, , Security, of Lan, 
of Divinity, of, Arti, of .Conney(ation, - of Wiſdom 3 
rotagoras or. the. Politick,.. Of Letters , Of . Poetry, 
of what is honeſt, .of Learning, |of Knowing or Science, 
what it is to kvow, He. Writ: al{O an Apology for 
Socrates. Am ; T g*. F P 
+ He had four ſons, - Critahvlas , Hermygenes, T Si 
Epigenes, and Ci teſippus, all Auditors of Socrates 3 
of whom already. : : | 
* Suidas reckons three more; of this names: * Luv. 
One wrote Getic ſtoriesz.the. ſecond was of 
Pieria a City in- Macedonia z the third of Naxme, 
both Hiſtorians, | 


& 
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f C1H0N was an Athenian, a leather-dreſſer. f Lunt. 
Socrates coming to his ſhop, and diſputing 
there, he committed rg writing all that here- 
membred thereof z whence his Dialogues were 
called exvnx:,, They were three and thirty, all 
in one volume : of Gods,'of Good, of Honeſt, 
what is Honeſt. Of Juſt, the firſt ; the ſecond 
Of Virtue, that it cannot be taught. Of For- 
ticude , the firſt , ſecond, third , Of Law, of 
Popularity, of Honour, of Poetry, of Health, 
of Love , of Philoſophy , of Knowledge , of 
Muſick, of Poetry 3 what is Honeſt. Of Do- 
&rine , of Diſputation, .of Judgment , of that 
which is, of Number, of Diligence, of Labour, 
of Avarice, of Boaſting, of Honefty, or accor- 
ding to others, of Counſel, of Diſcourſe, of 
Expedients, of doing ill. He is reported the 
firſt thatuſed the Socrarick Diſcourſes. Pericles 
promiſing that if he would come to him, he 


*% Dionylius, by reaſon of Ariſtippus for as ſoon 
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{hould want nothing, he anſwered, that he 
would 
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would not fell his freedom of ſpeech. There | 
is extant amongſt the Socrarick Epiſtles , this 


STIMMIAS 


under his name, as in anſwer to Ariftip- | F QUMMIAS was a Theban; he writ three + 7.::. 


pus. 


and twenty Dialogues in one Book : of 


+ Prrhaps _T hear that you * deride our learning to Dionyſius; Wiſdom, of Rariocination, of Muſick, of 
mute'Cew 1 confeſs I am 4 Leather dreſſer, and work upon that Verſe, of Fortitude, of Philoſophy, of Truth, 
rather dav- trade to the f veproof of indiſcreet perſons, who think | of Letters, of Doctrine, of Art, of Conduct, 
udter. to follow Socrates, yet live luxuriouſly, A's for your | of Decency , of what is to be choſen, and 
4 1x247har, Children, Antiſthenes will correft them, ro whom | what to be ſhunned; of Friendſhip, of Know- 
which Allatius you write [coffing at my manner of life ; But of thts ledge, of rhe Soul, of well-living, of Pofhibi- 
rendersinf1%- ',1,;,2h enough 3 only be mindful of me and of thirſt ; | lity, of Wealth, of Life , what is Honeſt, of 
jon. = Theſeconduce much to the wiſe, Induſtry, of Love. 


CEBES 


GL AUCO: * FTEBES was of Thebes, a Philoſopher, * 7:4, 


Diſciple to Secrardy : he writ three Dia- 


Lit. * FNALAUCO was an Athenian : he writ | logues; The Tablet ( which is extant) the (e- 
nine Dialogues, compriſed in one Book; | venth. Phrynichus , he writ allo an infernal nar- 
Phidylus, Enmripides, Amyntichus, Exthias, Lyſi- | rative, and other things. Theſe are the Philo- 
thides, Ariſtophanes, Ephalus, Anaxiphemus , Me- | phers who did not diſtra&t the Do&trine of their 
»exenss. There are two andthirty more falſly | Maſter into Sets, in which reſpe& they may 
aſcribed to him. | more properly be termed Sorratick, though 

the reſt alſo aſſume that title. 
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Damatſfias 1. Hahe. 


Draco Tatian. Clem. Suid. 
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| decks Afoes, 


| Critias I; Alarm, 


Philombratus. Plat. Sol. 
Solon. Laert. 

Dropides. Phil. in Critia. 
Eucrates. Laert, 


Gimon. Mam, | 


Thales born. Laert. . 

wy _ about this time : by conipuite from his 
eath. 

Phryno victor in all the Olympick Exerciſes, Eſeb. pro- - 
bably the ſame with whom Pirracxs fought. 


Periander begun to Reign at Corinth, 


| Draco makes Laws at Athens, 


| 


Arion's Story. Exſeb. 


Pittacus flouriſhed. Laert. 


Aljattes King of Lydia begun to Reign. Abaximander 
born. Laert, 


Epimenides luſtrates the City of Athens : Laert, Epimes 
nides born, Said. 
Solon made Archon, His Laws. 


Anacharſis came to Athens, to viſit Solov. Laert. 
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A CHRONOLOGY 
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Era Philef. 


Periander died having Reigned 40 years, Ariſter, 
Polit, 5. Laert, 
3 | Damaſias, Mom The Attribute of 35ſe conferred on Thaler, and 
ut this time 7heſpis began to preſent his Trage- 
dies. - —qpxd found out the obliquity of the 
” In, 
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Pittacus died, Laert, 
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| { Pythagorat viſits Thales, ColleRed from Tamblic; 


| 
Conias Plut, Sol. | | 
Hegeſtratus. Plt, 


Euthydemus. Laert, | Chilos was Ephorus. Lazrt. 
Anaximenes flouriſhed. 
Ewſeb. 
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| Euxyclides. Pas/. Thales died. Laert. 
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| Piſiftratus died, having Reigned 17 years; Arif, 
Polit. 5. 
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Milttades. Hal. 7. 
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Ixv1 67 
. 63 | 
3 I 
— 
Ixvt1 71 | 
Z 72 
3 73 | 
4 74 
Ixviii | Lyſagoras 2m. 75 
2 76 | 
'3 77 
| 4 { 78 
: Ixix Aceſtorides 11. Hal. 5. |; 79 
Z 80 
| 81 
: | { 82 
| Ixx Myrus Hal. 5. - 3 | Anaxagerasborti, Laert by compute. 
2 4 
| 3 | | 85 | FR 
86 | Pythagoras died. Ewnſeb. 
| TE Hipparchus Hal. 6. | $87 es F 
2 Pithocritus. Marm, 88 | 
* 3 | | 89g 
Ml i1 Diognetus. Hal. 6. + The Marathoni figh 
XXl1 I arathonian fight. 
I: Hybrilides. Hal. 7. Pan. - 
| 3 Phanippus. Plat. Arift, | 93 
"EM : | 94 
Ixxi1l Archiſes. Hal. 8. | 95 | 
- _ | 96 
3 Ariſtides. Marm. i 97 | Darins died. Merxes ſucceeded. 
4 Philocrates. arm. 98 
lxx1v Leoſtracus. Hal. 8. 99 
2 Nicodemus, Hal. 8, 100 
3 IOL 
4 Call WS ... 
Ixxyv | Calliades. Mem, 103 | Xerxes croſt the Helleſpont the fight at Salami; 
| z Xantippus farm, 104 | Anaxagoras Went to Athens, 
| 3 | Tumoſthenes Marm, 105 
4 Adimantus Marw. 106 
Ixxvi Phedon. Did, Sic, 107 
2 Dromoclides 108 
3 Aceſtorides 109 
4 Menon 110 
Ixxvii Char ES 111 
2 Praxier gus 112 
3 motion 113 . 
I + ſephion 114 | Socrates born, 
IxXVLlt T Theagenides 115 | A Stone fell down from Heaven at Age: Potamm $ 
2 j Lyliſtratus 116 | foretold by Anaxageras. 
3 Lyſanias I I7 
4 Lyſicheus 118 
| Ixxix | Archedemides 119 
2 | Tlepolemus 120 
| 3 res Iz1 
uippus 
. ny Phraliclides _ 
2 Philocles 124 
J 3 i Bion 125 | 
| 4 Mneſithides 226 
IxxX1 allias 1. | 127 
2 Soliſtratus | 128 
3 Ariſton 129 | 
s ms 130 - 
Ixxii } Chzrephanes Hal. 13T | yenophon botn about this time. 
2 ono 132 a) 
| 3 utnidgemus bo w ofeſt Philoſophy 30) you at Athens ) con- 
4 Pedicus | 5 F wa Cabana; colleRted from beenld 
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Philifcus Hal. 
Timarchides 
Callimachus 
Lylſimachides 
Praxiteles 

Lyſanias 

Diphilus 

Timocles 
Murichides 
Glaucides 
Theodorus 
Euthemenes 
Nauſimachus 
Antilochides 
Achares 

Apſeudas Pro/. 
Pythodorus Thc. 
Euthidemus Ather. 5. 
Apollodorus. Ather. 5. 


| Epaminondas 


Diotimus 
Euclides 
Euthydemus 
Stratocles 


| Iarchus 


Amynaias 
Alczus 
Ariſton 

| Ariſtophilus 
Archias 
Antiphon 


| 


Euphemus 
Ariſtomneſtus 
Chabrias 

Piſander 
Cleocritus 

Callias 
Theopompus 
Glaucippus 
Diocles 
Eucemon Marm, 
Antigenes Marm. 


| Callias Marm. 


| 


Alexias 
Pythodorus Ather, 
Euclides 
Micon 
Exenztus 

&s 
Ariſtocrates 
Ithicles 


| Lyſiades 


Phormio 
Diophaneus 


Eubulides 
Demoſtratus 
Philocles 
Nicoteles 
Demoſtratus 
Antipater 
Pyrrhio 
T ras 
Mitichides 
Dexitheus 
Diotrephes 
Phanoſtratus 
Menander 
Demophilus 
Pytheus Marn. 
Nico Hal. 
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135 
I 36 


| 
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IO 
; 11 The time of Xenophoy's ſympoſium. 


188 
189 
190 
Ig1 
192 
193 


194 
195 
196 
197 


Ig98 
199 


200 ſ 


201 4 


202 
203 
204 


: Year of the Peloponneſian War : Thucyd, lib, 2. 
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3 | 
4 Anaxagoras died, by compute from Zaerr. 
5 
6 
4 The fight at Deli, wherein Socrates and Xenophon fought. The 


Clouds of Ariſtophanes Ated. , 
9 The Clouds of Ariftophanes Aded the ſecond time, 


Iz 
I 3 
14 
15 
16 
I7 
I8 
I9 
2O 
21 
22 


23 


24 | 

25 The firſt aſcent of Cyrns into Afia. MMarm. 

26 Diomſeus made K. of Syacyſe, Died. the fight at 
27 Arginuſe; the 10 Captains put to death. 
The thirty Tyrants. Theramenes put to death. 


Thucydides ends his Hiſtory 3 Xenophon begins 
where he left. 


The afcent of Eyrus into Aſa againſt his Brother : his death, 
Xenophon retrears with the Army. The $0 Tyrants put down. 


Fecrates putto death. Thimbro ſent into Aſia againſt Tiſaphernes 
by the Lacedemonians ; and of Xenophon's retreat. 


Aer filaus goes into Aſia againſt the Perſ;an. 
Agefilaus called home; fights with the Boetians at Corones. 


Conou re-edifies the- Walls of Athens. 


Laert 


Ariſtatle born. 


3 Nauſinicus 
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Theophra 
L . 
[an 


Nauſtnicus Hal. 
Calleas Hal. 
Foam 

| amus 
| Socratides 
Aſteius Paw. 
Alciſthenes. Hal, 


| Pr Paxſ. 


Polyvelus Hat. 
>> — Hal. 


* A Hal. 
Cariclides 
Molon. Hal dinar, 


| Euchariſtus 
Cephiſodotus . 


Elpines 


Diotimus 

| Eudemus 
Ariſtodemus 
Theſlalus 
Apollodorus 
Cillimachus Athen, 


Themiſtocles 
Archias 
Eubulus 
Liziſcus 
| Pithodorus 
Soligenes 
Nicomachus 
{tus 
ides 


ichus 
Arr. 
Euznetus 
Creficles 
Nicocrates 
Niceratus 
Ariſtophanes Avr. 
Ceptiopton 

iſophon 
Ons 
Hegemon Hal: 4; 
Cremes 


Anticles 
Hegeljas Arr. 
hiſodorus 
Philocles Laerr, 
Archippus Laert. 
| Nezchmus Hal. 
Apollodorus 
rchippus 
ogenes 


| Democlides 
| Praxibulus 


Nicodorus 
Theophraſftus 
Polemo 

| Simonides 

| Hieromnemon 


Phraſiclides arm, 


—_— Marm. 


Agathiocles Pas/. Harm. 
Calliſtratus Marm, 


Theophilus. Par. Athen, 
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| Demetrius Phalereus 
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211 
2143 


214 
IC 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
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Xenophon died. Lairt: 


227 

228 

229 | 
Se] 
231 
232 
233 


235 
236 
237 
238 
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Plato died 83 years old. Ather, ib; 5: 


Ariftoth went to AMtelene, Laert. 


Ariſtotle went to King Philip z Alexandtr being 1 5 
years old, Laert. 


/ 


| Ariſftatk teacheth in the Lycewn 13 years. 


Ariſtotle went to Chalcis, and died there near 6: 
years old; Laert. Threphraſtus fucceeded. 
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Carinus 
Anaxicrates 
Corzbus 
Xenippus 
Phericles Hal. 
Leoſtratus 
Nicocles 


| Calliarchus |, 


Hegemachus Laert. 
Euctemon 
Mneſidemus 
Antiphanes 

Nicas 

Nicoſtratus 
Olympiodorus 
Philippus 


Pytharatus Cie. 


Diognetus erm. 
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279 
280 
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282 
283 
284 
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- .  ARESTIpvs. 
THE CTRENAICK SECT. 
CHAP. I. 
Ariſtippus, his Country and Parents. 
time cauſed it exceedingly to multiply , walk 


eſtimation which Philoſophers had 


HE 
T daily gain'd among the Grecians about this | every Profeſſour ambitious - to ' 
S 2 wiler 


- —_ ARISTIPPOS. 


Paxr |) 


a” ” PY 


wiſer than his Maſter, and teaching ſomething 
new, deſired to have the honour to be Author 


of a Set. * ' 

The Succeſſion of the Ienick Philoſophy 
which before Socrates was ſingle; after him 
was divided into many Schools, whereof ſome 
were but of ſhort continuance , others had 
—_ ſucceſſion. Of the leſs durable were 
t 


Cyrenaick, 
Megarick, 
Eleack, 

Exyetriack, 


ſo called from the places where the Profeſſors 


flouriſhed. Others of longer ſucceſſion, the 


Academick, [ Peripatetick, 
Cnick, _ of whichcame ted Staich, 


We ſhall firſt diſpatch thoſe which were of 
ſhorteſt continuance, whether that they were 
founded upon leſs reaſon, and were is ſhort time 

© De Oratore broken, as * Cicero faith, and quite extin&# by 

th, 3+ the ſtrength and Arguments of the others 5 or. that 
being inſtituted and founded in more obſcure 
parts; they were not fo laſting as thoſe which 
were profeſs'd in the moſt flouriſhing Ciry of 
Athens. gol | 

Ariſtippus a Diſciple of Socrates, after his 
death, returned home into his Country at Cyrene 
in Africa, from whence the Do&rine which 

+ Sid his Scholars retained had the name of Cyrenaick. 
+ gen tHe was Son of Aretades, * of Cyrene. 


CHAP. IL 
How he went to Athens, and heard Socrates. 


+ Plut. de Cs F 


ruoſt, 


Þ+ Cic. de Orat, Ariſtippus j chiefly ac ne 2 "4 


3- ous diſputes of Socrates, at d Pleaſure\ao b8-4 ' 


theultimateend wherem Athappinels doth con- 

: _ fiſt. * His life was agreeable to the opinion, which 
ments, Wine and Women ; maintained by a courſe 

as different from the precepts and pra&tice of 


Socrateras thethingstherhſelves were. PFor,hdt- * 


- withſtanding he had a good Eſtate ( and three 
Flarr. Country-Seats )F he firit of the Secrarick Dif 
ciples, took Mony for teaching. "Which &e- 

crates obſerving, asked him hew he came to have 

fo much? heteplyed, how came you to have [+ litile ; 


. - 


1a great T 


he employed in Luxury, ſweet Unguents, rich Gar- |, 


A further diſlike of this courſe Socrates ex- 
prels'd ,.. when 4riftippxs . ſending him twenty 
mine, he return'd it, ſaying; his Dzmon would 
wat ſuffer him td take it, | 


TD —— 


CHAP. 11. 
How he went to Agina: 


[x Socrates, * he went to «gina, where * Athy 
he lived with more freedom and luxury '* 
than before : Secrares ſent exhortations to re- 
claim him, frequent but fruitleſs, and to the 

fame end publiſhed that diſcourſe which we 

find in Xenophon, Here he became acquainted 

with Zais the famous Corinthian Curtezan, f who + ata 
came thither yearly at the Feaſt of Neprane, 12. 
and was as.conſtantly frequented by Ariſtippms, 

for whole ſake * Hermeſianax {aith, he took a * Athens; 
voyage to Cerinth ( mention'd among his Ape. 13 = 
thegms ) 


To Corinth Love the Cyrenean lead, 
Where he enjoy d Theſlalian Lais bed 3 


No art the ſubtle Ariſtippus knew | 
By which the power of Love he might eſchew. 


} Whilſt he 'was upon his-yoyage to Corinth, + Lan, 
npeſt- aroſe; whereat he was much 
croubled: qdeof the Palſengers ſaying unto him, 
| -we ordinaryÞWople are not afraid, bat you Philoſophers 
fear ( or:88® Alian,. are you afraid like other people?) * Yor yi 
7 our Souls, anſwered he, are. not of equal value, * 29. 
30u hazard a wicked avd hepyy life, 1 Felicity and | Ai 
Beatitnde, i 
- + To thoſe whoblameghim for frequenting + Lun, 
Las, I poſſeſs her, (auch NE, nor ſhe me. * Las * Atheti 
in emulation of PhryneFSaye admitcance to all '3 
ſorts of people, richandpoor, whereupon Ari- 
flippmsreprehended by kus ſervant for beſtowing 
ſo much on her, who entertained Diogenes the 
Cmick gngtis, 1 give hey Mony,Saith he, that I may 
enjoy ber, Wt, thas others mayenot. * Diogenes re- + Ala 
ix for freqyentigg the company of 13: 
n&3/r iſt ippMlt, © you'd I converſe with 
Komge Wl #02 er, or belike me a 
10. thin{:g-ab/ar9, faith he, to dwell 
vein, wir; Fred before, or to ſail w 
bc arepaieÞecr Paſſengers ;, It is no 
£941 whom others have en- 


Tou write me word that all 
the friends ard Diſciples of Socrates have left A- 
thens, out of fear the like ſhowd befall any. of you 3 
it is well done; and we being at preſent at Fgina 


will 


. 
— 


# 


® Cicer, Acad. 
Nueſt, lib. 4- 


Fo- 

IP* * In Phes 
ON + Socratic 
- Epiſk.16. 
tus 
ght 
"he 
has 


ART 


* Larrt, 

+ Galen, Hiſt. 
Phil. 

* Lairt, 


+ Latrt, 
# (i. 


+ adverſ, 
Mathom, 


lb 


Iv. - ARTSTTPPOS 


will continue here a while, then come to you, and where- 


in we are able, [erve you. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Inſtitution of a Sett, 


Riſftippu returning at length to his own 
A roland , Cyrene , vealed Philoſophy 
there, and inſtituted a Sect called * Cyrenaick. 
from the Place, by ſome F Hedenick, or volup- 
tuous from the Do&rine. * They who fol- 
lowed the inſtitution of Ari/tippas, and were 
called Cyrenaick, held thus. WL nn 

They rejefted Phyſick and natural diſquiſitions 
from the ſeeming incomprehentibility thereof. 
Logick they handled becauſe of its great uſeful- 
nels. But Meleager and Clitomachus afhrm they 
deſpiſed both Phyſick and DialeRick alike, as 
unuſeful, for that without theſe, a Man who 
hath learned what things are good, what evil, 


and able to diſcourſe well,and to ſhake off ſuper- 


ſition and the fear of death. 
Se. 1. Of Fudgment and 7udicatories. 


T Hey held that the Sexſes inform not always 

truly, * that nothing extrinſecal can be per- 
ceived, theſe things only can be perceived, which are 
felt by inward touch, as grief and pleaſure, neither 
hnow we what colour any thing is, nor what ſound 
it makes, but only that we feel our ſelves affefted- af- 
ter ſuch a manner; that f paſſions are comprehen- 


ſive ;, that objelts not comprehenſive, That * nothing ' 


Judgeth but by interiour permotion, and the judgment 
of true and falſe conſiſteth in inward touch. 

# Sextus Empericus more fully. They aflert 
that paſſions or affefons are the Judges and 
the only things that may comprehend, and not 
fallacious ; but of thoſe things - which cauſe 
paſſions, there is nothing which is comprehen- 
{ible, or that may not deceive us. For, that 
we are made whirte, or affected with (weet, may 
be ſaid expreſsly and firmly, but that the thing 
which cauſeth this affeion is white or (weet, 
cannot in like manner be aflerted. For it is poſſt- 
ble that we be affected with whiteneſs from a 
thing thatis not white. and with (weerne(s from 
a thing that is not ſweet; as to him who is 
cim-{tghted or hath the yellow jaundice,all things 
ſeem yellow to one, duskiſh tothe other, and 
he who pincheth his eye, thinketh he (ees things 
double, he who is mad fancies two Thebes's, two 
Suns 3 in all theſe, they that are fo affected, 
ro wit, with yellownels or duskiſhnels, or du- 
plicity, is true, but that the thing which mo- 
veth them is yellow or duskiſh, or double, is 
conceived to befalſe: So it is moſt conſonant 
to reaſon, that we comprehend nothing more 
than our own paſſons. For we muſt hold that 
the things (een are either the paſſions themſelves, 
or the cauſes of thoſe paſſions; if we fay our 
paſſions are the things ſeen, we muſt likewiſe 
athrm all chings ſeen, to be true and compre- 
henfive ; if we ſay the things ſeen are the cauſes 
of thole paſſions, we muſt confeſs all things 
ſeen to be falſe and incomprehenſible. For 
that paſhon which happeneth to us, ſhoweth 
us its ſelf and nothing more, fo that to ſpeak 

ruly, the paſſion or affection it ſelf is the only 


thing thats apparent to us, and for that reaſon, 
in their proper affetions noneerr, bur in the 
external object, all. The firſt are comprehen- 
five, the fecond incomprehenfive, the Soul 
being. weak in the diſcernment thereof, by 
reaſon of places, intervals, motions, mutations, 
and many other cauſes, | 

Hence they aflert, that there is not in man 
any one common thing which judgeth, but they 
impoſe common names on the judgments ; all 
commonly name white and ſweet, but ſome- 
thing common that is white and ſweet they have 
not, for every Man apprehends his own affecti- 
on. Now whether the ſame affeftion happen- 
eth to any one, and to him that is next him 
from white , neither is he able to ſay, as not 
receiving the affection of the other, neither can 
the other that is next him ſay, as not receiving 


| his affeftion. There being therefore no com- 


mon affection in us, it were a raſhthing to aflert, 
that whatſoever ſeemeth ſuch to me, ſeemeth 
alſo ſuch to him that is next me; for perhaps 
my conſticution is ſuch as to be whitened from 
that which externally. incurreth , another hath 
his ſen(e fo ordered, as thathe is affe&ted other- 
wiſe. That therefore which is ſeen and appeat- 
eth is not common. 

That by reaſon of the differing conſtitutions 
of the ſenſe we are not moved alike nor in the 
ſame manner, is manifeſt from thoſewho have 
the 7awndice, and thoſe that are purblind, and 
thoſe that are affefed according to Natwre, For 
as from the ſame obje&t, ſome are ſo affeted 
as to be Black, others Red, others White z fo is it 
likewiſe conſonant to reaſon, that they who 
are affected according to nature, by reaſon 0 
the different conſticution of ſenſes, arenot mo- 
ved alike by the ſame things, but one way the 
white, another way the black, another way 
he whoſe \ tr are blue, another way he whoſe 
eyes are black, whence we impoſe common 
names on things, having our ſelvesproper and 
particular affections. 


Sect. 2, Of the End, or chief Good, 


O theſe aflertions (continueth Sextus Em: 
pericus) concerning the Judicatories 
agreeth what they aflert concerning Ends. 
Of affe&ions, ſome are pleaſant, ſome harſh and 
troubleſome, ſome mean ; the harſh and trouble- 
tome are i/,whole end is. grief; the pleaſant, good, 
whoſe end, which cannot be deceived, is pleaſure : 
The mean are neitker good nor ill, whoſe end is 
neither good nor. 11, which is an affeRion be- 
tween Pleaſure and grief. Aﬀections therefore 
arethe judges and ends of all things,and we live, 
ſay they, obſerving evidence and liking, evidence 
in the reſt of the affections, liking, in pleaſure. 
Laertius faith, they aſſert ewo paſhons or 
affetions, Grief and Pleaſure; plealure, a ſoft 
ſmooth motion ; grief, a harſh motion. One 
pleaſure differeth not from another pleaſure, 


nor is one pleaſure (weeter than another plea- 
ſure ; this pleaſure is coveted by all living 
creatures, the other ſhunned. 

They aſflert corporeal pleaſure to be our ul- 
timate end, as Panetixs (aith in his book of Sef-, 
| not cataſtematick permanent pleaſure, which 
| confiſterh in privation of grief, anda ue void 
| Of all diſturbance, which Epicarm held, 
| The 


4 


De ————_—_—_—_ _ 
The Em diffeteth from Peatirude ; for the | 
End is ſorne p#ticalar pleaſure z Beatitnde is | 


* Zl.var. Hiſt. 
lib. 14. 6. 


ARISTIPPUS. 


Part I 


that which confiſteth of a/! particular pleaſures, 


wherein are included both the paſt and fwrure. | 
Again, particular pleaſure is expetible i» #t 


eff, felicity, #ot in it If, but for particular 
pleaſures. -— 
Thar pleaſare is our chief end is manifeſt, in 
that from oat fitſt infancy, without any im- 
ſirucion of others, we naturally aim thereat, 
and having obtain'd it, ſeek nothingelſe. More- 
over, we avoid tiot any thing ſo much as its 
contrary, grief. 
Pleaſure is good, though proceeding from 
the moſt ſordid diſhoneſt thing, as _— in 
his Book of Se&s ; for, although the ation 
be diſhoneſt, yet the pleaſure 
petible in it ſelf, and good. 
Indolence, which/ Epicurws held, they eſteem 
not pleaſure, nor /want of pleaſure, grief, for 
both theſe conſiſt in motion; but Indolence 
and want of pleaſure conſiſts not in motion, 
for Indolence is like the ſtate of a ſleeping 


an. 

They hold, that ſome Men may not'deſire 
pleaſure, through perverſity of mind. 

All fpiritua) pleaſures and pains ariſe nor 
from corporeal pleaſures and pains 3 for from 
the ſimple proſperity of our Country or onr 
felf, we are affeted with joy. 

But neither the remembrance of paſt goods, 
nor expeation of future compleat pleaſure, 
as Epicurus thought';' for by time and expeta- 
tion the motion of the Soul is diffolved. 
f Pleaſure, according to Ariſtippms , is pe- 
vixevGr, confiſteth only in one part of timre, t 
preſent 3 for the remembrance of paſt plea- 
ſures, or expeRation of the future, 1s vain and 
frivolous; 'and nothing appertaineth to 
tude 5 but that only is good which 1s preſent. 
Witch thoſe pleaſares which he received here- 
tofore, or ſhall receive hereafter, 4:/ippas (aid, 
he was nothing at all moved, the firſt bein 
gone, the other not yet come, and what it wil 
prove when it is come, is uncertain. Hence 
* he argued, that Men ought not to be ſolici- 
tous either about things paſt or fucure, and that 
not to- be troubled at ſuch things isa ſign of a 
conſtant clear Spirit. He alſo adviſed to take 
care only for the preſent day, and in that day, 
only of the _ part thereof, wherein ſome- 
thng was done or thought ; for he ſaid, rhe 
preſent is only in our power, not the paſt or 
fucure, / the one being gone, the other uncertain 
whethet ever it will come. 

Neither do pleaſures conſiſt meerly in ſimple 
fight or hearing, for we hear with delight thoſe 
who counterfeit lamentation 3 and thoſe who 
lament truely, we hear with diſpleaſure. This 
privation of pleaſure and grief they called 
mean ftates, 


The pleaſures of the Body are much better 


than thoſe of the Soul, and the pains or griefs 


thereof much worſe ; for which reaſon thoſe 
who offend actually, are moſt grievouſly 
puniſhed. 

To grieve, is more unnatural to us, to de- 
light, more natural z for which reaſon, much 
more care is requiſite for the ordering of one 


than of the other 3. yet, many times we reject 


reof is ex- 


Beati- | 


things which effe& pleaſfare, as being grievous ; 
ſo that the concurrence of pleaſures which ef- 
feterh Beatitude, is very difficult. _ 
Moreover they hold, that every wiſe Man 
doth not live mg , nor every wicked 
Man unpleaſantly, but fo for the moſt part ; 
for it is enough that a Man be affe&ted and re- 


duced by incidence of one lingle pleaſure. 


They held, that + grief is the greateſt ill ; + 6c. 1; 
that grief is not effe&ted by every ill, but by #ef.4. 
the unexpeRted and unforeſeen ; that one Man 
is more grieved than another. 

They aflert, thac Riches are efficient cauſes 
o pleaſtire 5 yet , not expetible in them- 

elves. 


Set. 3. Of Virtue. 


- A LL good conſiſteth in Pleaſure, Virtue * Cic. « v 
it felf is only laudable, as being an ef- 3 
ficient cauſe of plezſure. 
+ Nothing is juſt, honeſt, or diſhoneſt by + La. 
Natwre, but by Law and Cuſtom; yer a good 
Man will do nothing that is evil, becauſe of the 
cenſure or eſteem which would fall upon his 
ations, and * that ſuch a one is wile. * $o Cyl 
Prudence is a Good, yet not expetible in it F*ads, by 
ſelf, but for the ſake of thoſe things which pro- ques 
ceed from it. feR in & 
A friend is to be embraced for the uſe we Tex, 


| may have of him, as the Body cheriſheth every 


part thereof as long as it remaineth ſound. 
Of Virtues, ſome are in the »mws/e. : 
Corporeal exerciſe conduceth to the ac- 
quiſttion of Virtue. ; 
A wiſe Man 1s not ſubje&t to Envy, Love, of 


| Superſition, for all theſe proceed from the va- 


nity of Opinion; but, he is ſubjet to Grief or 
Fear, as being Natural accidents. 


DD — 


CHAP. V. 


How he went to Dionyſus his Court. 


Bout this time Diow/ins, the Sicilian Ty- 
£ A. rant, flouriſhed, * to whom reſorted » pjivg. 
many Philoſophers, amongſt the reſt 4rifip- 4pull 
p#s NJnvited by his ſumptuous magnificence. 
f Diowſius asked him the reaſon of his com- + 1.uy, 
ing ; he anſwered, To give what I have, and to 
receive what I have net, Or, as others, when 1 
wanted wiſdom, 1 went to Socrates, now I want 
HMony, I come to you, He ſoon in{inuated into the 
favour of Diomfins; for he could conform 
himſelf to every place, time, and perſon; a& 
any part, conſtrue whatſoever happened to the 
beſt : and thus enjoying preſent pleaſure , 
never troubled himſelf for the abſent, as 
Horace, 


Every condition, habit, and event 
with Ariſtippus ſuits with all content, 


Of his compliance wich Diomþus's humour, 
there are theſe inſtances. T Dionyſus at a Feaſt + Lun, 
commanded, that all ſhould pur on purple 
Robes : Plato refuſed, faying, 


m——— 
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I will not with a fomale Robe diſgrace 
My ſelf, who am a Man of manly race. 


But Ari/ftippns took it, and beginning to Gance, 


| ſaid, 


If it come pure, a mirthful Feaſt 
Never corrupts 4 modeſ> Breaft. 


* Another time ſuing to Dion: in the be- 
half of his friend, he would not hear him 3 
at laſt he threw himſelf at his Feer, and his 
Peticion was granted ; for which "being repre- 


* hended, Blame not me, faith he, bt Dionyf1us, 


whoſe ears are in his feet, 

f Diomſms ſhewed him three Curtezans, 
bidding him take his choice z he leading 
them all three away , ſaid, Paris was puniſh a 
for preferring one before the other two, But, having 
brought them to the door, he diſmiſt them, as 
ready to contemn as accept » whereupon 
Strato ( or as others Plato) told him, To# onb 
can wear old Garments and Raggs; for which 
likewiſe they admired him that he would wear 
a thread-bare, and a rich Mileſia» Cloak with 
ns decorum , accommodating himſelf to 

oth. 

When Diomſms did ſpit upon him; he took 
it patiently ; for which being reproved, Fi/her- 
men, {aid he, ſuffer themſelves to be wet all over 
that they may catch | wiCroy] a Gudgeon, and 
ſhall I be troubled at a little ſpittle, who mean to 


* Which be- take * Pxkyoy ? 


ced is equivocal : for, &a4y @- ſignifiech a Fiſh like a Gudgeon, and 

- ExjyG a Tyrant: as I find in 2 MS, Lexicon. communicated by my 
learned friend Mr, Fohn Pearſon , Ex 6 wearr@&, rw® 5 
Iydvs 2 and again, Barwviy vs 0 % PLYTAC ( read 8air@ ) DOG = 
»inG wi, confirmed by Athenens, deipn. 7. 10. 


+ He begged Mony of Dioyfs, who ſaid 
tohim, You told me a wiſe Man wanted no- 
thing 3 give me, and we will talk of this af- 
terward,. When Diomſms had given it him 
Now, faith he, you ſee 1 do not want. 

By this complaiſance, he gained fo much up- 
on LUionfias, that he had a greater eſteem for 
him, than all the. reſt of the Philoſophers, 
though ſometimes he ſpoke ſo freely to Diony/- 
z5, that he incurred his diſpleaſure. 

* To Dioyſms asking, why Philoſophers 
haunted the Gates of rich Men; but rich Men 
not thoſe of Philoſophers: Becauſe, faith he, 
the one knows what he wants, the other not. 

+ To ZCimyſins, urging him to treat of Phi- 
loſophy : 1t #s ridiculous, {dith he, if you learn 
of me what it is, to teach me when it ſhould be 
ſaid, Whereat Diony{ins diſpleaſed, bad him 
take the loweſt place, which he did quietly, 
ſaying, Tox have 4 mind to wake this ſeat more 


* Athen, deipn. hoxourable, * The next day the Tyrant asked 


him what he thought of that place wherein 
he then fat, in reſpe& of that wherein he fat 
the night before : He anſwered, they were a- 
like to him ; to day, ſaith he, becauſe I left it, ir 
is contemn'd, what yeſterday was eſteem'd the 
moſt honourable 3 that wherel ſit to day eſtee- 
med moſt honourable; which yeſterday; with- 
outme; was accounted the loweſt 
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him, he anſwered, for the ſame reaſon he fal- 
leth out with others: 


tarch athrms, who aſcribes this to Zemo ) 


Who ere goes to a Tyrant , he 
A ſervant is, though he came free, 


He immediately anſwered, 
No ſervant is if he came free. 


Dionſeus offering Plato a great ſumm of Mo- 
ny, Which he refuſed 3; Arifippns being at the 
lame time in the Court of Dionyſus, ſaid, Dicxy- 
fins beſtows his liberality upon ſure grounds, 
to us who ask much, he giveth little; to Plaro, 
who requireth nothing, he offereth much. 


Plato's Friends, having foretold an Eclple ſ 
Sun, which when it fell our accordingly, 
was much honoured for it: Ariftippns 

jefting with other Philoſophers, faid, he could 

foretel a o_ thing ; they demanding 
what it was: I Prognoſticate, faith he, that 

Plato and Dionyſins will ere long be at vari 

ance, and fo it hoppennk 


—— — 


CHAP. VL 


-. His ASmulators, | 
1 
HIS favour which he found with Diy- 
fins, was perhaps the occaſion, for which 
he was maligned by the reſt of 'the Philoſo- 
phers, amongſt whom was 


+— — 


tes about Pleaſure. 


on tacitely reprehends him, in Phedone ; for 
being in «gina at the time of Socrates's 
death. 
when he was there, reproved his ſumptuous 
life: Whereupon Arifippus asked him, whe- 
ther he _—— Dionyfius a good Man or not : 
Plato athrmed, he thought him good: Yet he, 
replyed Ariftippus, liverh much more ſumptu- 
ouſly ; therefore it is not incompetible with 
goodneſs. 


manding who it was that ſmelt fo ſtrong of 
Unguents : It is I; unhappy Man that I am, an- 
{wered Ariftippns, and the Perſian King, who is 
more unhappy than ? but, as other rhings are 
not the worſe for this, neither is a Man. 


a ſcandal upon fo good a thing, 


difference : Once, after ſome falling out be- 
ewixt them, Ariftippus ſaid to him, Shall we 
not be friends, thall we not give over fool- 
ing? Or, do you expe&t ſome body ſhould 
kick us into kindneſs > Willingly; anſwer- 
ed Aiſchines, Now, faith Ariftippus, remember, 
| that though I am the elder, yet I yielded firſt. 


eA:ſchines replyed, and juſtly, for you are better ' 


| than I; 1 begun the enmity,you the reconcilemene: 


” Plutatih 


275 


Pg 


+ Being asked why Diſs fell oug with T £4" 


* Diomfins faying, ( out of Sophocles as Ply- * Lav. 


f- Another time Helicon of Cyzicus, one of TP! 5#. 


* Xenophon, who our of ill will to him, pub- * Lerr:. 
liſhed the diſcourſe between him and Seer , ,,,,,.;, 


7. Plato likewile, through the ſame Cilaffeti- + Larrt. 


f Plato being in Diowſmss Court, + Lavi. 


f Phedo likewiſe ſeemed to deride him, de- + :4:. 


- a =" *.Senec.ds bene. 
curſe on thoſe effeminate perſons, who brought fc. Cl-n. A!rz. 


ft Aſchines alſo and he were ſometimes at + Latr:. 


wy 
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 ARISTIPPUS. 


Parr 1) 


* De ir4 cobib. * Plutgreh relates it thus 3 Being fallen out with 
eEſchines he met one who asked him, here 
5s now your old friendſhip, Ariſtippus? It is aſleep, 
faith he ; bat I will awake it : and going ſtraight 
to Aſchines, Am I fo mnhappy, ſauth he, and ſo 
inconfiderable in your eſteem, as not to deſerve cor- 
reftion, eAEſchines anſwered, It is nothing ſtrange, 
that exceeding by nature in all things, you ſhould firft 
know what is fit to be done, 

Aztiſthenes is to be numbered alſo amongſt 
thoſe, who were diſpleaſed at his manner 0 
life, as appeareth by an Epiſtle of his to that 
effe&, extant amongſt the Socratick Epiſtles, 
to which Ariſtipps returned this anſwer, 


F Socratic. 


Epiſt. 9. _— | 

Sdn y + Ariſtippus to Antiſthenes. 

_ weringa 

ormer [erter ISO 

of Antiſthenes. E are, Ariſtippus, #nhappy beyond meaſure ; 


how can we be otherniſe , living with a 

Thrant, daily eating and drinking deliciowſly , i: 

fumed with choiceſt Unguents-, attired in rich Tooſe 

Garments brought from Tarentum : and none will 

deliver me from the cruelty of Dionyſius, who de- 

tains me, ot as a rude perſon, but one that is verſt 

in Socratick learning 3 ſupplying me ( as T1 ſaid) 

with Meat , Unguents, Garments , and the like; 

fearing neither the judgments of Gods nor Men, And 

now the misfortune is much encreaſed; He hath be- 

ſtowed on me three Sicilian Virgins of extraordinary 

beanty, and many Utenſils of Silver, and when this 

Man will give over doing ſuch things I know, net, 

70# de well therefore to be concern'd for the miſees of 

+ For ypu- others 5, in requital whereof I rejoice in your happineſs, 
eros reading and return you thanks Farewell. 

peduaTog The Figs which you have, lay up againſt Winter, 

inſtead of and the Cretan meal 5, for theſe things ſeem to be bet- 

XPNeRTCS,% ter than f riches 5 waſh and drink of the Fountain of 

Xegua the Enneacrunus ; wear the ſame garment in Winter as 

—_ ordot -,; Summer, and that ſordid, as becomes a free perſon 

ollowing .. . . 

Epiſtle, tor living under the Athenian Democracy « As for 

yeuudTor, I knew as ſoon as I came into a City and Iſland 

Sceptic. governd by a Monarch, 1 ſhould ſuffer thoſe ills of 

*make a point which you write to me; Now the Syracuſtans, Agri- 

at yeagers, gentines , Geloans, and the reſt" of the Sicilians 

and read #u3 * compaſſionately admire me ; But + ſor my maaneſs 

Ns ertoudTes in coming inconfiderately to theſe wnſeemly things, 1 

gue PANE wiſh this curſe to fall upon me, that I may never be 

mov1e,Dorice; quit of theſe evils 5, * becauſe being of years of diſ- 


: _ cretion, and pretending to wiſdem, I would not un- 
c 
irony ; for 4729 hunger and cold, nor contemn glory, nax wear 


meufnimrey 4 long Beard: 1 will ſend you ſome great white Lu- 
Fenifiechto fines to eat , after you have atted Hercules to the 
lookona Boys z, of which things it is reported you efteem it 
thing withad- ,,,; abſurd to diſcourſe and write: but if any Man 


run ſhould (peak of Lnpines ro Dionyſus, I think it 
propertco were againſt the rules of Tyranny: of thereſt go and 


compaſſion. diſcourſe with Simon the Leather-dreſſer, than whom 
T Read Tg.s BL efteem nothing wore wiſe ; for 1 am not allowed 
d s pep bay familiarity with Artificers, becauſe I live under 0- 
The, «& bedience to others. 
dey ln. Notwithſtanding, this jarring betwixt them, 
" Perhaps, Ariftippm was nothing backward in enploying 
in dd. the Intereſt he had at Court, for ſome friends 
of Antiſthenes , to preſerve them from death ; 
__ Letter of his to Antifhenes doth ma- 
NALIEIT. 


F Secratic,E* +4 The Locrian young Men of whom you write to 


pilt. 32, 


f| gexer buſted about waſhing Herbs, called to him, 


fined , though they were very near death, * Let not * The ty 
Antiſthenes know I have ſaved his friends, for he leems to he 
loves not to converſe with Thrants, but with Aral- cif 
Men, and Vittnalers, ſuch as (ell meat and arink at this mean 
Athens without fraud, and ſuch as ſell thickeloaths nically, 
in cold weather , and ſuch as ſerve | Simon, theſe \{Theleate 
are not Riches, : 

Diogenes followed the example of, his Maſter 
Antiſthenes in deriding Ariſtippzs, * calling him * 24, 
the Conrt-Spaniel, As Ariftippns paſſed by, Dis 


ſaying, If you had learned to do thus, you needed not 
have followed the Conrts of Princes , and you, (aid 
he, if you hdd known how to converſe with Men, 
needed not to have waſbed Herbs ;, thus expreſled* 
by f Horace, | 


FEpil.1, 
Diog. On Herbs if Ariſtippus could have din'd, 
The company of Kings, he had declin'd. 
Ariſt, He who derides me, had he wit to uſe 


The company of Kings, would Herbs refuſe. 


1 mine own Jeſter 5 thou the People's art, 

My cheice is of the better, nebler part, 

1hby a King maintain d, on horſeback ride, 
Thou by the meaneſt people art ſupply'd, 

Than thoſe that do maintain thee thou art leſ;, ; 
Tet to want nothing vainly doſt profeſs, | 


* Theedorns in his Book of Sets, reproached * Lar. 
Ariſtippus; and Alexis the Comick Poet, in 7 4%: 
his Galate« bringeth in a Servant ſpeaking 
thus of one of his Diſciples ; 


My Maſter young on Rhetorich firſt intent, 
Next to Philoſophy his fudy bent : © 
ACyrenzan /iv'd at Athens then, 

Nam 4d Ariſtippus, juſt firſt of Men, 
Eſteem d for ſubtlety and Lyxaury, 

A Talent him my after gave to be 

His Scholar, but of Arts he none was taught, 
Save only Cookery 3, that away he brought. 


w 


CHAP. VL. 
His Apothegms, 


Of Apothegms, (in * which kind he was con- 
ceived to have an acuteneſs-beyond all the 
other Philoſophers, _- are remembred, 

+ He once gave fifty drachms for a Partridge, 
for which being reproved by another z yu would 
have given a penny for it, ſaith he, which the other 
granting 3; /omnch, faith he, are fifty drackms to me. 
Being demanded what was the greateſt be- 
nefit he had received by Philoſophy ; he an- 
{wered, To converſe feely with all Men. 

Being reproached for living high 3 it 2agr:- 
ficence were a ſin, faith he, it would not be prattiſed 
upon days of Feſtival to the Gods, 

To one who asked wherein Philoſophers 


* $4, 


f L ant, 


me, will be ſet as liberty, neither put todeath, nor 


excelled other Men ; Though all Laws were abe- 
liſhed, ſaith he, we ſhould lead the [ame lives, 

Being demanded how the Learned differ from 
the unlearned, he anſwered, as Horſes wnback'd 
from ſuch as are well manag 4. 

Going into the Houſe of a Courtezan, a young 
Man of the Company bluſhed, to _ «1 
ala, 


PART 


{ * Lart, 
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IPPUS. 


ſ1id, It is not ill to go in, but not to be able to come 
oHt, 

To one who deſired him toreſolve a Rid- 
dle, Thou fool, ſaith he, why woulaſt thou have 
me reſolve that which unreſolved finds us ſuch enter- 
tainment ? 

He ſaid, Jt is better to be a Bergar than unlearned, 
for one wants only Riches, the other Humanity, 

" Being reviled, he went aloof off ; he that 
reviled, asked why he fled ; Becauſe, faith he, to 
{;, eak ill is in your power, not to hear is not in mine. 

One ſaying he ſaw Philoſophers at the gates 
of rich Men, and Phyſicians ſaith he, at the gates 
of the fick,, but no Man would for that reaſen chooſe 
to be ſick rather than a Phyſician, 

To one who boaſted he learned much ; As 
they, faith he, who eat and exerciſe much, are not 
better than thoſe who eat only to ſatisjie Nature, 
neither are they learned who make large but profitable 
colleft1ons. 

An Oratour pleading for him, and gaining 
the Cauſe, asked him, What are you the better for 
Socrates ? So much, faith he, as that I make good 
thoſe things which you alledged in my defence. 

He inſtructed his Daughter Arete to contemn 
all that is too much. 

To one who demanded what his Son would 
be the better for Learning 3 /f i* nothing elſe, 1» 
this, ſaith he, that in the Theater one ſtone ſhall not 

ſir npon another, ; 

Of one who would have preferr'd his Son to 
him, he demanded 500. Drachms, For ſo much, 
faith the other, /can buy a ſlave z Do ſo, anſwered 
he, and then you will have two( * your Son , and 
him you buy.) 

He ſaid he took money of his friends, not 
to make uſe of it himſelf, bur to let them know 
the right uſe of it. 

Being reproached for entertaining an Ora- 
tour to plead his Cauſe; and when I world feaſt, 
faith he, 1 hire a Cook, 

To one who boaſted of his (wimming, Are you 
not aſhamed, (aid he, to glory 1n the property of a Dol- 
phin, 

Being demanded wherein the learned differed 
from the unlearned ; Send them naked to ſtrangers, 
{aith he, and yen ſhall (ee, 

To one who boaſted he could drink much 
without being drunk 3 So, faith he, tan 4 le. 

Being blamed chat he took money being 
the Diſciple of Socrates: and juſtly , faith he, 
For Socrates when they ſent him Wheat and Wine, took 
a little for his preſent uſe, and ſent back the reſt, the 
Chief of all the Athenians were his Parveyors, mine 
Eurtichydes, a mercenary Servant, 

Being reproved by Plato for buying a great 
quantity of Fiſh 3 7 hey coft me, ſaith he, but as 
obolus, wonld not you have given ſo much for them? 
to which Plato aſlenting, It is not that Tam pro- 
faſe then, faith he, (=t that you are covetous, 

Simon Pantler to Diony/ins, a Phrygian, a 
Man of ill conditions, brought him to his 
houſe paved curioutly with marble 3 Ariſtip- 
pus ſpits in his face, whereat che other growing 
angry, 7 could not find, faith he, a fitter place. 

Being demanded how Socrates dyed; As 7 
would wiſh to do, faith he. 

Polyxenns the Sophiſt coming to his houſe, and 
ſeeing there Women anda great feaſt, reproved 
him. Ariſtippus gave him Way; ind after 2 lictle 


pauſe, will you aine with me, ſaith he ? whereto he 
conſenting : hy thes, continues he, do you reprove 
me ? tis not the feaſt but the coſt which you condemn. 

His Servant being upon a journey,weary with 
carrying of mony ; Throw away, faith he, what 
is toomuch, and carry as much as you can. 


f He bad his ſlaves away his Mony throw, + Horat. ſat. 
Becauſe ore-charg d with weight they went too ſlow, 2+ 3+ 


* Being at Sea, and underſtandin % 
owners of the Veſſel were Pirats, he =o Mg, 
Mony and countedit, then let it fall into the : 
Sea, as unwillingly, and ſighed : ſome affirm, 
that he ſaid, 1 is better theſe periſh for Ariſtippus, 
than Ariitippus for them. 

He reproved Men for /ooking por goods expoſed 
to ſale, and taking no care to furniſh their minds, 

Ochers aſcribe thisto Diogenes, 

Living in 4a, he was ſeized by Antaphernes, 
the King's Lieutenant, whereupon one ſaying 
to him, And where is now your confidence ? 

When, faidhe, you fool, ſhould I be confident, 
if not now, when I ſhall meg with Azraphernes. 

Thoſe who forfook Philoſophy, to apply 
themſelves to Mechanical Sciences, he compared 
[0 the Smiters of Penelope; they conld get the good 
wills of Melantho, Polydora, and othews of the 
Servants, but coxld not obtain the Miſtreſs in Mar- 
riage, Not unlike is that of Ariſto, who ſaid, 
chat Vhſſes, when he went to Hell, ſaw all the 
dead, and ſpoke to them, but could not come 
ſo much asto the ſight ofthe Queen. 

Being demanded what Boyes ought to learn ; 

That, {aith he, which they ought to prattile when 
they are men, : 

To one who accuſed him for going from $:- 
crates tO Dionyſins : To Socrates, faith he, I went 
for mudela, education ;, ro Dionvſins for muſh, re- 

CYeATION, , 

Toa Courtezan, who told him ſhe was witch < 
Child by him : 74 know that no more, (aid he, 
than if paſſing through a buſh, you ſhould ſay this thorn 
pricked you, 

To one, who blamed him , that he took 
Mony of Diony{:#s, Plato a Book ; he anfivered, 

1 want Mony, Plato Books. 

+ Having loſta great Farm, he ſaid to one, f 7 4: 
who ſeemed exceſſively to compaſhonate his "7 9” 
loſs, Ton have but one field, I have three left ; why 
ſhonld nit I rather grieve for you, It is madnels 
(adds Platarch ) to lament for what is loſt, 
and not rejoice for what is left. 

* When one tqld him the land is loſt for * 5:95. 45, 
your ſake; Berrer; faith he, is it, that the Land © 
be loſt for me, than |. for the land, 

-+ Seeing one angry vent his paſſion in words ; +:95.E:h.93- 
Let ns not, faith he, (wit words to our anger, but 


; appeaſe our anger with woras, 


* Seeing a little Woman exceeding fair ; * Stob. Eb. 
This, faith he, & 4 little evil, but a great beauty, *3®: 
They who invert theſe words, and read, a lit- 
tle fair one, but great evil, miſtake the mean-. 
ing of Ariſtippus, who plays upon that ordinary 
ſaying, applying the inverſion to his own luxu- 
rious humour. 

t To one, whodemanded his advice whether + $4. £7. 
he ſhould marry or no : hefaid no, if you take 75: 

a fair Wife, {axth he, ſe will be common, if tom, 


T tary, 
s * He 


cet 


1IRISTIPPUS. 


Parr] 


T Stob, Eth. 
229, 


$ [ 76t, 


+ A Chria is 
ſhort comme- 
moration, 
aptly relating 
the ſpeech or 


perſon. The 


ſame Nature. 


* Latrt. 


+ Laert. int. 
Emped, Perti- 
and, Ariſtot. 
Cc. 


* Latrt, 


* He uſed to adviſe young Men to Carry ſach 
proviſion, as in a ſhipmrack, they might ſwim away 


withel, 
+ As a ſhoo that is too big is unfit for uſe, ſoisa 
ſhoe troubles the 


great eſtate, the bigneſs of the 


wearer 3 wealth may be wſcd upon occaſion , either 
wholly or in part. 


CHAP. -VIIL 


His writings, 


— 


hs Cm afhirm ( of whom is Sofecrates ) that he 
wrote nothing at all: others thathe wrote. 

The Libyan Hiftory, three Books dedicated to 
Dienyſins. 
Dialogues twenty five ' or rather twenty threes 
for the number ſeems corrupt )in one Book ; 
ſome in the Attick dialect, others in theDorick : 
their Titles theſe: 1. Artabazus. 2. To the ſhip- 
wrackt. 3. To Exiles. 4.To a poor Man.5,To Lais.6, 
To Ports. 7. To Lais concerning a Looking-glaſs, 8, 
Hermias 9. The Dream. 10. Tothe Cap-bearer, 11, 
Philomelus, 12. To ſervants. 13. To thoſe who repro- 
ved him for uſing old Wine and common Women, 14. 


To thoſe who reproved him for feaſting. 1 5, An Epiſtle | 


ts Arete, 16. To the Olympick exerciſer, 17, An 


_— 


— —_—_ = ——  —  — 


Interrogation, 18, Another Interrogation. 19. t A | 


Chria tos Dionyſius. 29. Anether on an image. 21, 
Another on Dionylius his ws. opp 22, To one 
who conceived himſelf diſhonoured, 2.3. Toone who 


a&ion of ſome endeavoured to give advice. 


third of theſe( tiz.to Diow ſis his Daughter JVoſius inſerts amongſt the Greek 
Hiſtbries; if that were Hiſtorical, it 15 likely this ro Dionyſe#s was of the 


Exercitations (ix Books, 

* of pleaſure mention'd by Laertias 1n the life 
of Epicurns, 

Of Phyſology, out of which Laertias Cites , 
that Pythagoras was ſo named, becanſe he ſpake no 
leſs truth than Pythius, 

Of the Iuxary of the Antients, four Books, con- 
taining examples of thoſe who indulged to love 
and pleaſure; as, the love of F Empeaocles to 
Pauſanias, in the firſt Book 3- of Cratea to her 
Son Periander, of Ariſtotle to the Concubine of 
Hermias in the fourth, of Socrates to Alcibiades, 
Xenophon to Clinias , Plato to Aſter , Xenecrates 
ro Polemo, But , theſe latter inſtances ſhow, 
that theſe Books were not writ by this Ari- 
ſtippns. 

Epiſtles, four are extant under his name, in 
the Socratick collection, put forth by Zeo 4Ha- 
Has, 

* Socion and Panetius reckon his treatiſes 

thus, 


Of diſcipline, 

Of vertue, an Exhottation, 
Artabazas, 

The ſhipwrackt, 

The baniſh'd, 

Exercitations (1x, 

To Lais. 

To Porus, 

To Socrates, 

Of Fortune, 


_ 


| ſend for the Danghter of Eubois, to whom you have deadion*Þ 
| heretofore ad ſo much kinaneſs, and named af- 


| AWAY 


| 


—— 


CHAP. IX. 
His death, 


Hs lived long with Dionyſus, at laſt 
his Daughter Arete ſent to him, to deſire 
him that he would come to Cyrene to her, to 
order her affairs ; for, that ſhe was in danger of 
oppreſſion by the Magiſtrates. Ari/tippxs here- 
upan took leave of Diomſins, and being on his 
voyage, fell ſick by the way, and was forced to 
Put in at Lipara, an eAolian Ifland, where he 
dyed, as may be gathered from this Epiſtle, 
which he then ſent to his Daughter. 


t Ariſtippus to * Arete. 


* Soſupt' 


Received your Letter by Teleus, wherein you. de- 
by L1vAllag 


I fire me to make all poſſible haſt to Cyrene, be- 
cauſe your buſineſs with the Prefetts poeth not to 
your mind, and your Husband is anfit to manage 
your demeſtick affairs, by reaſon of his baſhfulneſs, 
and being accuſtomed to a retired life , remote from 
the publick. Wherefore as ſoon as I got leave of Dio- 
nyſ1us, 7 ſailed towards you, and being wpon my jour- 
ney, fell fick by the way at Lipara, where the friend; 
of SOnICUs provide carefully for me, with ſuch huma- 
nity, as is needful for one near death, As for your de- 
mand, what reſpeft you ſhould give thoſe wham I ma- 
numiſed , who profeſs they will never acſert Ari- 
ſtippus whilf they have ſtrengths, but, ever (erve 
him and you; traſk them in all things, they have 
learned from me not to be falſe, For your ſelf, I 
adviſe you to apply your ſelf to the Magiſtrates, which 
counſel will profit you, if you affett not rather to have 
much: Tou will live moſt at eaſe, if you contemn ex- 
ceſs; for, they cannot be ſo unjuſt as to leave you 
in want. Ton have two Orcheras left ſufficient to 
maintain you plentifully: and that poſſeſſion in Berni- 
Cia, if alene left you, were ſufficient to ſupply you 
fully, I do not counſel you to neglefF ſmall things x 
but, not to be troubled for ſmall things, ſince vexation 
1s not good even for great, If when I am dead, you 
want my-advice for the education of young Ariſtippus, 
20 to Athens, and above all, efteem Xantippe ana 
Myrto, who have often ſpoke to me to bring you to 
the Eleufinian Feſtivals, Whilſt you lead this plea- 
fant life with theſe, let the Cyrenxan Prefetts be as 
unjuſt as they pleaſe, in jour natural 4 end they can- +Pleaſc 
not prejudice you. Endeavonr to live with Xantippe 
and Myrto, as 1 did heretofore with Socrates, com- 
poſing your ſelf to their converſations, for, priae is 
not proper in that place, If * Tyrocles, the Son of * 1141s 
Socrates, who lived with me at Megara, come to asreads 
Cyrene, it will be well done to ſupply him, and to procles; 
chat canin 
reſpeFt as your own Son, If you will not. nurſe @ ye, ils 
Danughter, becauſe of the great trouble it gives you, prociesws 


fore; lee "if 
ter my Mother, and I alſo have often called her my —_— 
friend, Above all, take care of little Ariſtippus, 
that he may be worthy of #s and of Philſophy : For 
this Ileave him as his true inheritance, the reſt of his 
eftate finas the Cyrenzan Magiſtrates adverſaries, 
But, you writ me net word that any offered to take that 
from you, Rejoyce, dear Daughter, in the poſ* 
ſeſſion of theſe riches which are in your power, and make 
Jon Son poſſeſs them likewiſe ; I wiſh he were my Son 3 
bat; being diſappointed of that hope, 1 depart with this 


aſſurance. 


Dart IV. 


HEGESTAS,. 
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oft, 


aſſurance, that you will lead him in the paths troaden 
by good Men, Fare well, and grieve nat for #s. 

* Of his Children, beſides this Arete his Daugh- 
ter, whom he educated in Pluloſophy, 1s re- 
membred alſs a Son, whotm for his ſtupidity 
he difinherited , and turned out of doors for 
which , being reproved by his Wife, who al- 
ledged , that he came from himſelf; He, ſpit- 
ting, ſaid, This comes from me too , but prefiteth 
me nothing, Or, as Laertine, We caſt 73 gavyÞua % 
ani's pbeiegs, ail unneceſſary things as far as we can 
from us. 

Arete had a Son named from his Grandfather 
Ariſtippns, and from his Mothers inſtructing him 
in Philoſophy, ſurnamed wrgoddur]&-. + 

Beſides theſe two ( Ariftippms the Grandfather 
and the Grandſon ) Laertius reckons two more 
of the ſamename : One writ the Hiſtory of Arca- 
dia: the Other was of the new Academy. 


CHAP. IX% 
Hit Diſciples 4nd Surceſſors; 


') the Auditors of Ariſtippns, beſides his 
Daughter Arere, ( whom he taught with 
much care, and broughtup to great perfection 
in Philoſophy (are remembred <Mthiops of Pro- 
lemais, and Antipater of Cyrene. 

Arete communicated the Philoſophy ſhe re- 
ceived from her Father , to her Son Ariſtippns 
the younger : Ariſtippus tranſmitted it to Theodorug 
the Atheiſt, who inſtituted a Sec, called Thes- 
dorean. 

Antipater communicated the Philoſophy of 
Ariſftippus to Epitimides his Diſciple 3 Epitimiac 
to Parebates; Parebates tO Hegeſias and Annicerss; 
Theſe wo laſt improving it by ſome additions 
of their own, obtained the honour each of them, 
to have a Se& named after them, Hegefiack and 


Annicerick. , 


-— om—— 


HEGESIAS. 


—_— — "y 


CHAP..L 
His Life. 


EGESIAS, Diſciple to Parebates, 


was ſurnamed mult var, Death's 
Oratoxr, from a F book he writ , 
| entituled Amnzen4gsr, upon occaſion 
of one who had famiſh'd himſelf nigh to death, 
but was called back to life by his friends, in 
anſwer to whom, he in this Book demonſtrated 
that death takes us away from ill things, not 
from good, and reckon'd up the incommodities 
of Life, and repreſeated the evils thereof * with 
ſo much Rhetorick , that the ſad impreſſion 
thereof penetrated fo far into the breaſts of ma- 
ny hearers, that it begot in them a deſire of 
dying voluntarily, and many laid violent hands 
upon themſelves. Whereupon he was prohi- 
bited by Prolomy the King to diſcourſe any more 
upon this Subje& in the Schools, 


CHAP. IL 
His Philoſophy. 


S Diſciples were from him called Hegeſs- 


| 
H ans, They held the fame chief good and | 


Evil with the Cyreneans , further aſſerting, 
That Kindneſs, Friendſhip, and Benevelence are 
1m themſelves nothing z not expetible, but in reſpeit of 


Fo benefits which cannot conſiſt without thoſe per- 
97; 


d 


That Perfeft Felicity 5s abſolutely impoſſible, be- 
canſe the body is diſordered by many troubles, in which 
the Soul ſhares, and moſt of theſe things which we 
hope are prevented by chance, 

That Life aud Death are in our choice, 

That nothing is by nature pleaſant or unpleaſant, 
bnt by the rarity and unuſuallneſs of things, or ſatiety, 
ſome are delighted therewith, others not. 

That Poverty and Wealth confer nothing to Plea- 
ſure, neither are the rich poor affefted with Pleaſure 
ſeveral ways. Servitude and Liberty, Nobility and 
Meanneſs, Glory and ignoming differ nothing in this 
reſpett. | 

That to live is advantageous for a Fool, indifferent 
to 4 wiſe Man, | 

That 4 wiſe Man ought to do all things in conſoae- 
ration of himſelf, and prefer none before himſelf, 
for though poſſibly, he may receive benefits from other 
very great in outward appearance; yet are they nc- 
thing in compariſon of thoſe which he diſpenſeth. | 

That Senſe confers nothing to certain knowledg? 
for all aft by the rules of their own reaſon. F 

That offences ought to be pardoni'd, for no Man 
offends willingly, bat compelled by ſome affeition. 

That we ſbould hate no man, but inflrutt hins 
better, 

That a wiſe man ſhould not inſiſt ſo much upon 
choice of good things, 4s upon evil, making it his ſcope 

and end to live neither in Labour nor Grief 5 which 
they do, who are inclined neither way to the objefts of 
Pleaſure. 


ANNICE- 


THEODOROUS. 


+ Al.var.hiſt, 
2» 27, 


ANNICERTIS. 


—_——_——— 


CHAS 
His Life, 


NNICERIS was of Cyr, 

Diſciple to Partbates, Saidar ſaith, 

| he was an Epicurean, and that he 

lived in the time of Alexander, 

+ He was excellent in Conmnay , of 

which ohne day: he gave a teſtimony before 

Plato, and dtove thany ſes round the A- 

cademy , fo exatly , that his Wheels never 

went out of the track, to the admiration 0 

all that were preſent, except Plato, who re- 

his too much induſtry, ſaying, It 

was not poſſible but that he, who employ- 

ed ſo much pains about things of no value, 

muſt negle& thoſe of 
which are truly worth admiration. 

* When Plato, by the command of Diew- 


fins, was ſold asaSlave in Ayina, Armiceris for- | 
ble in it ſelf , for to agree in judgement with a= 


tuned to be prefent, who redeemed him for 
twenty, or according to others thirty, mine, 
and ſent him to Athens to his Friends, who 
pn returned the Mony to Avmziceris, but 

refuſed ir, ſaying, They were not the on- 


ly perſons that deſerved. to take care of | 


Plato. 

F He had a Brother named MNicoteles, a 
Philoſopher 3 he had likewiſe the famous 
Poſidmins to be his Diſcipk., 


ter concernment, ! 


f | ble as far as it produced Pleaſure. 


| which we muſt alſo undergo troable, 


CHAP. IL 
His Philoſophy. 


HfF*® Diſciples were called Amnicerian: ; t they 4cic, 
as the reſt placed all good in Pleaſure, 3- 
and conceived virtue to be only commenda- 


greed in all things with the Hegefians, but they 
aboliſhed not friendſhip, good will, duty to 
Parents, and actions done for our Country, 


_— 

That although a wiſe Man ſuffer trouble for 

thoſe things, yet be will lead a life nothing the 

leſs happy, thengh he enjoy but few Pleaſures, 
That the Felicity of a Friend is not expeti« 


other, or to be raiſed above and fortified againſt the 
general opinion , is not emongh to ſatisfie reaſon , 
but we mnſt accuſtom our ſelves to the beſt things ; 
becauſe of our innate vicious inclinations. 

"That 4 Friend is not to be entertained only out 
of mſeful or neceſſary Ends, nor when ſuch fail, «s 
to be caſt off, but out of an intimate good will, for 

For though 
they placed ( as the reſt | the chief end and paw , 
pleaſure, and profeſſed to be yrieved at the boſs 
thereof , yet they affſrm that we ought to undergo 
voluntarily labours, ont of love to a Friend, 


PR 
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* They a- * £r. 


THEODORUS. 


CHAT 2. 
Hs Life. 


HEODORVUS heard Amniceris, Diony- | 
fens the Logician, Zenothe + Cittie- | 
an, and Pyrrho the EpheRtick. He | 

* Plat. plac. was called the Atheiſt, becauſe * he | 

Ann en held there was no God, and wrote a Treatiſe 
(14h, ator 1, C Svidas faith many ) wherein he endeavoured 

to refel all Arguments to the contrary, out 

of which Epicarus borrow'd mach. Aﬀeer- 
wards he was abufively calted 8s, upon oc- 
calion of a difpute with Sti/ps to this effec. 

Do you believe, ſaith Stilpe, you are whatſoever 

Jon affirm your ſelf to be > Theodoruc granting 5 


F 
\ 


then, Continues Srilpo, if you ſhould ſay you were 
a Gia, were jou ſo ? To which Theoderas al- 
ſenting , $ti/po replyed 3 Then impious Man you 
are a Bird, or any thing elſe th the ſame 
renſon, 

He was exed out of Cyrexe by the Ci- 
tizens, whereupon he faid pleaſantly 3 Tow do 
not well, Cyreneans, to rows me owt of Lybia 
into Greece. Thence he wentto Arhens, where 
he ſhould have been cited ro the Court of 
Areopagns, and loſt his life, but that he was 
freed by Demetrius Phalereys, Being likewiſe 
| baniſhe 
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IV. 


THEODORUS. 


baniſhed thence , he went to Pro/omy the Son 
of Lagws, with whom he lived,- and was by 
him ſent on Embaſly to Lyſmachns, to whom 
ſpeaking Atheltically z LZyfwachus ſaid , Are 
ot you that Theodorus that was baniſhed A- 
chens 2 He anſwered, 1 is tre, the Athenians 
when they could bear me mo lorger , as Semele 
Bacchus, caſt me ont. Lyſimachus reply'd, gee 
that you come no more to me. - 
anſwered he, wnleſs Prolomy ſera me, AMH- 
thro Son of Lyſmachus being preſent , faid, 
Tou ſeem not only ignoraut of the Gods but of 
Kings, How, faith he, am 7 ignorant of the Goals, 
who believe yow an Enemy. to them? Lyſmmachus 
threarned him with Death z * Tex g/ov, faich 
he, in a great matter, 4 Cantharides ca» as 
much, Or as Stobens, 1 knew net that you had not the 
power of a King but of Poiſm, Hereat incenſed, 
he commanded he ſhould be crucihed, Threa- 
ten, ſaith he, thoſe things I pray to your purple Ne- 
bles ;, it is all ove to Theodorus whether he rot 
abrve or under ground, : 

Finally he went to Cree, and lived with 
Marine in much repute, in that City our of 
which he was firſt ejected. 

Diſputing with Exryclides a Prieſt, he asked, 
what perſons thoſe were who defile myſte- 
ries : Emryclides anſwered, Thoſe who communi- 
cate them to perſons not initiated, Then, replyed 
he, you do impiouſly, in declaring them to ſuch, 

What others aſcribe to Arifippus and Ds- 
ogenes, ſome attribute to Theedorns and Metro 
clens, 2 Cynick, who ſaying, Tow would not want 
Diſciples if you waſhed Herbs : Theodorns anſwer'd, 
Neither would you waſh Herbs, if you knew how 
to converſe with Men. 

He ſaid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates ; 
This is ſhe who hath given over the Shuttle to 
put on a Chak. 


CHAP. It 
His Philoſophy, 


H*® taught all manner of Learning, and 
inſtituted a Set, called Theodorear, 
+ He aflerted Idifference, that there is no dif- 
ference of things, 

* That owr end, or chief good and greateſt ill, 
are joy and ſorrow +, one conſiſting in Prudence, the 


' other in Impraudence. 


That Prudence and Juſtice are good things, the 
contrary habits ill, the mean, pleaſure and prief, 

He took away Friendſhip, becauſe it is neither 
1n fools nor wiſe Men, thoſe being wncapable to 
make uſe of it, the thing it ſelf vaniſhethy, theſe 
not needing it, as being ſufficient to themſelves, 

That it is reaſonable that a wiſe Man expoſe 
not himſelf to danger for his Country; Wiſdom 
or; ht not to be loſt for the preſervation of fools, 


No,” 


That the World is our Country. 

That 2 Man wpon occaſion may commit Theft, 
Aanltery, and Sacriledge , there being nothing in 
theſe naturally evil, if that opinion were taken a- 
way which is built upon the agreement of, fools. 

; That 4 wiſe Man may prublickly without ſhame 
£@9wevors Fpnoiouu, 

He uſed {uch InduQtions as theſe : 7s net 4 
Waman that is skilful in Grammar, profitable in 
that reſpett as a Grammarian? Tea, Is not the 
ſame of a youth ? Tes. Is not & beautiful Woman 
then profitable, as being handſome? Tes : Then ſhe 
who wakes right uſe of it doth not amiſs. In theſe 
kinds of Queſtions he was very ſubtle. 


© — —_ 


— 


CHAP. IIL 
Hws Death, Writings, &C- 


Abpbicrates faith, that he was condemned £*t. 


by the Law for Atheiſm, and drunk 
Hemlock. 

He wrote, beſides that which appertained 
ro Ins Sect, many other things. 

Laertins reckons twenty of this name: The 
firſt a Samian, Son of Rhecnr, who adviſed to 
lay the foundation of the Temple at  Epheſsss 
upon Embers: For, the place being wet, he 
faid, that Coals, when they forſake the nature 
of Wood, acquire a folidity not to be viola- 
ted by moiſture. 

The ſecond of Cyrene, a Geometrician, whoſe 
Diſciple Plato was. 

The #hird this Philoſopher. | 

The fourth writ of exerciſing the voice, a 
famous Book. 

The f/th writ of Law-givers , beginning 
with Terpanaer, 

The ſixth a Stoick, 

The /eventh writ the Roman Hiſtory. 

The eight a *yracuſian, writ Tacticks. 


The ninth a Byzantine, a Sophiſt , * emi- 2 Sud, 


nent for civil Pleas. 

The tenth of the fame Country, chention'd 
by Ariforlein his Epicome of Oratours. 

The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. | 

The :welfth a Painter, mention'd by P«- 
lemon. 

The thirteenth of Athens, a Painter, of 
whom writes Menodotus, 

The fourteenth of Epheſus, a Painter, of 
whom Theophanes in his Treatiſe of Pain- 
ring. 

The fifteenth a Poet; who wrote Epigrams. 

The ſixteenth wrote of Poets. 

The ſevententh 2 Phyſician, Diſciple to 4- 
thenens. 

The eighteenth of Chios, a Stoick. 

The nineteenth of Miletus, a Stoick. 

The twentieth a Tragick Poet. 
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CHAE 1. 
Bion his Life, 


-  F the Theodorean Set was B ION, 
2 Boriſfthenite, What his Pa- 
rents were , and what his em- 
ployments,. he diverted himſelf 

to Philoſophy, he related to A»tigenss, King © 

Macedonia, in this manner. Avtigonus aske 

Whence art thiu > Who thy Parents * What thy 
Town ? Bion perceiving himſelf tobe reproach- 
ed, anſwered thus, My'Father was a Freeman, 
Tf d'prav «Empunou ©, implying, he was a ſel- 
ler of $ale-Fiſh, a Boriſthenite ; he had not a 
Face, bur inſtead thereof a brand-mark, which 
declared the ill diſpoſition of the owner : M 
Mother he married out-of a common Brothel- 
Houſe; [F a Lacedemonian Curtezar, named 
Olympia, } being ſucha Woman as ſuch a Man 
could get, My Father, for couzening the 
State, was ſold, and all our Family for Slaves. 
I being a gy 0 ad Youth , was bought b 
an Oratour, whodyed, and left me all he had. 
I tore and burnt his Papers, went to Athens, 
and there applyed my ſelf to Philoſophy. 

This is the Blood and Race TI boaſt to own, Thus 
much concerning my ſelf : Let Perſe: there- 
fore, and Philonides forbear to enquire after 
theſe _ and look you upon me, as I am 
in my ſelf. You do not uſe, O King, when 
you ſend for Archers, toenquire of what Pa- 
rentage _—_— bur, ſet themup a mark to 
ſhoot at: Even fo of Friends, you ſhould 
not examine whence, but what they are. 

Bion jndeed, (ſetting this aſide, was of 4 
verſatil@wit, a ſubtle Sophiſt, and gave ma- 
ny furtherances to the exerciſers of Philoſo- 
phy : in ſome things he was 

He firſt heard Crates the Academick z but, 


\. deſpiſing that Se&, rook a ſordid Cloak and 


Scrip, and became a Cynick : to which Laer- 
tins aſcribes his conſtancy, expert of pertur- 
bation. Then he followed Theodorus the A- 
theiſt, who profelt all manner of learning; to 
whoſe opinions he addicted himſelf, and was 
called a Theodorean : Aﬀterwards he heard The- 
ophraſtns the Peripatetick, 


CHAP. IL 
His Apophthegms. 


E left many memorials, and profitable 
Apophthegms 3 as, being reproved for 
not endeavouring to catch a young Manz New 
wo , faith he, will not ſtick to the 
ook. 

Being demanded what Man is moſt per- 
plexed ? He faith, He who aims at the higheſt 
Content, 


| Toone who asked his advice whether he 
ſhould marry or not, ( for this ſome af: 
cribe to Bio which A. Gellizs to Bias, the mi- 
ſtake perhaps grounded upon the nearnefs of 


f | their Names ) he anſwered, If you take a foul 


Wife, ſhe will be a Torment; if a fair, 


Common. 
He ſaid, That Age is the Haven to which all ills 


have recourſe ;, that Glory is the Mother of years; 
that Beanty is a good which concerns others, not 


| owr ſelves; that Riches are the Sinews of Things, 


To one who had conſumed his Patrimony, 
Earth, ſaith he, devoured Amphiargus, but you 
devour Earth. 

He faid, 1t is a great if, not tobe able to bear ill, 

He reproved thoſe who burn Men, as having 
no Senſe, and again burn them as having 
Senſe. : 

He uſed to ſay, It is better to yield our own 
Youth and Beauty toothers , than to attempt 
anothers ; for he that doth (o, injures both his 
Body and Soul. 

He vilified Socrates, ſaying, If he could en- 
joy Alcibiades, and did not, he was a fool z if 
could not, he did no great matter. 

He ſaid, The way to the next World is eaſle, 
for wefind it blindfold. 

He condemned Alcibiades, ſaying, When he 
was a Boy, he drew away Husbands from 
their Wives, when a Man, Wives from their 
Husbands. 

At Rhodes, whilſt the, Athenians exerciſed 
Rhetorick , he taught Pluloſophy 3 for which 
being reproved, I bought Wheat , faith he, 
and tha!l I fell Barley ? 

He ſaid, they who are puniſhed below would 
be more tormented if they carried Water in 
whole Veſlels, than in Veſſels full of holes. 
One that was extreamly talkative, defiring 
his aſſiſtance in a buſineſs, I will do what I can 
for you, ſaith he, if you ſend a Meſlenger ro 
me, and come not your {elf 
Travelling with very ill Company, :they fel! 
amongſt Thieves 3 We ſhall be undone, faith 
he, unleſs we be known. ; 

He faid, Arrogance is the obſtruftion of 
Virtue, 

Of a rich Man Covyetous, he hath not Mo- 
ny, faith he, but Mony him. : 

He ſaid, Covetous perſons keep their 
Wealth ſo ſtrictly, that they have no more ule 
of their own than of anothers. 

He ſaid, When we are young, we uſe Cou- 
rage, when old, Wiſdom, Wiſdom excels 
other Vertnes as the Sight the other Senſes. 


He faid, No Man ſhould be reproached for 
old age, that being a Condition all pray they 
may arrive at; , 

Fo 
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PART IV. 


B I O N., 


- SSSR, 


e Ati, 


Lairt, 


To an envious. Man ſad, I know not, faith he, 
whether ſome ill hath befain you , or ſome 
good another. | = | 

He ſaid, Impiety is an ill companion to bold 
language 3 

For though his Spetch be free, 
To Bondage yield muſt he. 


That friends whatſoever they proye ought 
tobe retained : leſt we ſeem to have converſed 
with wicked perſons, or to ſhun good. 

Being demanded if there were any Gods, he 
ſaid, 01d Man, wilt thou not drive this Croud away. 

He conceived that he might make a Field 
fertile ſooner by praiſing than by manuring 1t. 

He ſaid, They who love to be flattered, are 
like Pots carried by the ear. 

To one who asked him what folly is, he ſaid, 
the Obſtruction of Knowledge. 

He ſaid, Good Men, though Slaves, are free, 
but wicked Men though fice are flaves ro many 
Pleaſures. | 

He ſaid, Grammarians whilſt they enquire 
after the Errors of VU1ſſes, mind not their own, 
nor ſee that they themſelves go aſtray as well 
as he, in taking pains about uſeleſs things. 

He ſaid, Avarice is the Aderropelis of all Evil. 

* Seeing a Statue of Perſeus , under which 
was written, NEPSAIOS ZHNQNOS 
O KITTETE, Per(«us, of Zeno a Cittiean, he 
ſaid, the writer miſtook ; for it ſhould be, 
erxmgs, Zend Servant , as indeed he was. 


CH AP. II. 
His Death. 


A! laſt falling ſick ( as thoſe of Chalcis ſay, 
for he died there ) he was perſwaded to 
ſuffer ligatures (by way of charm ) he re- 
canted and profeſt repentance for all he had ſaid 
often(ive to the Gods. He was reduced to ex- 
tream want of ſuch things as are moſt neceſſary 
to ſick perſons, until -f»tigonus ſent to him 
two Servants; and himſelf tollowed in a litter, 
as Phavorings affirms in his various Hiſtory, of 
that ſickneſs he dyed 3 on whoſe death thus 
Laertins 


Bion the Boriſthenite, 
By his Birth to Scythia known, 
Did religious anties ſlight, 


Gods affirming there were none, 


If to what he then profeſt, 
Firm he had continaed ſtill, 

Then his tongue had ſpoke his breaſt, 

And been conſtant though in ills* | 


——_— 


But the ſame who Gods deni'd, 
He who ſacred fanes deſpis'd, 

He who mortals did deriat, 
Fhen io gods they ſacrific'l ; 


Tortur d by 4 long diſeaſe, 

And of aeaths ptr[vit afraid, 
Gifts their anger to appeaſe 

Oz their hearts and Altars laid, 


Thas with ſmoak aud incenſe tries 
To delight their ſacred ſcent ; 

I have ſinu'd, not only cries, 
And what I profeſt repent : 


But unto an old Wives charms 
Did his willing nick ſubmit, 
And abont his feeble armes 
Caus d them leather thongs to knit, 


And 4 youthful ſprig of bayes 
Did ſet up before bis gate : 

Every means and way eſſaies 
To divert approaching fate, 


Fool to think the Gods might be 

Brib'd with gifts, their favours bought, 
Or the ſacred Deitie 

Were, and were, not as he thought. 


But his wiſdems titles (now 
Turud to aſhes ) not avail 
' With ftretched arms, 7 know not how, 
Hail he cried, great Pluto Hail. 


Of this name Laertizs reckons ten; The 
firſ# contemporary with Pherecydes the' Syrian , 
of Procomneſus 5 who writ two Books extant in 
his time. | 

The ſecond a Hracsſian wrote of the Att of 
Rhetoric 

The third this Philoſopher. | 
- The fowrth an Abderite of the Family of 
Demorritus; a Mathematician: he wrote 
in the Artick and Jonick Diale& :* He firſt 
{aid there were ſome habitable parts of the 
earth, where it was fix months day- and fix 
months night. 

The fþ-ftb of Sleis; he wrote the eArbiopich 
Hiſtory, | 

The /xth, an Oratour,who wrote nine Books 
entitled by the names of the Muſes. 

The ſeventh a Lyrick Poet. 

The eighth a Mileſian Statuary 4 mention'd by 
Polemon. 

The ninth a Tragick Poet, one of choſe who 
were called Tarſic:. 

The tenth a Statuary of Clazomene or Chiss. 
mentioned by Hippenax. 


EUCLID. 


 F Lats 
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THE MEGARICK SECT. 


EUCLID: 


C H A P, I . 
His Country ard Maſters, 


UCL1D ( inſtitutor of the Mega- 
rick Se&) was born at Megara, a 
Town adjacent upon the Iſthmus ; 
thongh others ſay at Gera a City of 

Sicihe, | 
He firſt ſtudied the writings of Parmeni- 
des, then went to Athens to hear Secrates : Aﬀl- 
terwards the F Athenians made an order, that 
if any Citizen of Megara came into the City of 
Athens, he ſhould be put to death: Yo great was 
the hatred the Athenians bore to the Megarenſes. 
* Thacydides mentions this Decree , whereby 
the Megarenſes were prohibited ro make uſe of 
any Laws within the Athenian juriſdiftion, or the 
Attick Forum : Which Order the Lacedemonians 


' requiring to be repealed, and not prevailing, 


+ A. Gel.6:10. 


Y Latrt. 
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Diog. 
F Laert. 


the Peloponneſian War enſued thereupon , the 
crueleſt and longeſt that ever was amongtit the 
Grecians, 

| Exclid, who was of Megara, and before that 
Decree uſed to go to Athens, and hear Socrates, 
after it was promulgated, came by night in a 
long Womans Gown, and Cloak of ſeveral co- 
lours, his head attireg in a Womans Vail ( fo 
Varro expounds Rica) from his houſe in Aegara 
to Athens, to Socrates, that he might be in that 
time partaker of- his counſel and inſtructions, 
and werit back again before that day in the 
ſame habit, above twetity thouſand paces. 

* Upoh the death of Socrates, Plato and the 
reſt of the Philoſophers , fearing the cruelty 
of the Tyrants, wetit to Megara to him, who 
entertained them kindly. 


a 


CHAP. IL 
His inftitution of a Seft, 


t H*- affeaed litigious diſputes, and * was 

therefore told by Secrates, that he knew 
how to contena with Sophiſts, but not with Men: 
Suitable to his contentious hamour , he inſti- 
tured a Sect, F tirſt called Megarich from the 
place; afterwards Eriftick , from the litigious 
ſophiſtical nature thereof: Whence * Diogenes 
ſaid, it was not 9424 a School, but 500% anger : 
+ thus reproved by Timer, 


Of all theſe trifles, I not value ought, 
Which Phazdo nor litigions Euclid caught, 
Who the Megareans mad contention taught, 


Laſtly, it was called DialeQick 5 which 


1 


name Dimſins, a Carthaginian-farlt gave them, | 


becauſe their diſcourſes conſiſted of queſtion 
and anſwer. 

He afhrmed, that there is but one good, which 
is called by ſeveral names; ſometimes Prudence, 
ſometimes God, ſometimes the Mind, and the like : 
He took away all things oppoſite to good, 
ſaying, there was no ſuch thing. 

He uſed arguments not by aſſumption, bur 
by inference. 

He took away diſputation by ſtmilitude , 
ſaying, thar it conſiſted either of like or unlike; 
if of like, it were better to examine the things 
themſelves to which they are like: if of unlike, 
the compariſon is to no purpoſe. 


en_vt———_ 


CHAP. IIL 
His Apothegms, Writings. 


E was famous in the Schools ( faith * Plu- * prþ.ry 
tarch ) for as much as hearing his Bro- «nr. 
ther in a wild rage, ſay, Let me periſh, if 1 be 
ot revenged : he anſwered, and 1, wnleſs I per- 
[wade you to lay afide your anger, and love me as at 
firſt, If + Hieracles ( who relates the ſame +5Stwvni 
{tory | for 5% Zaxgcs]es writ not as Plautarch 73 
---_ , that epithete occaſton'd the mii- 
dake. 

* He ſaid, that there 5s one kind of ſleep, 4 young * Stob Eli 
pliant Deity, eaſie , to be ariven away; the other 
gray and aged, chiefly frequenting old Men : Perti- 
nacions and inexorahle, from this God, if he once 
come, it is hard to get looſe 5 words avail nothing, 
for he is deaf; nor can you ſhew him any thing that 
may move him, for he is blind. 

f Being demanded what the Gods are, and + 5:4.ti; 
wherein they delight : Of all things elſe concer- | 
ning them, faith he, 1 am ignorant bat of this, 1 
know they hate curions perſons. 

* He wrote (beſides other things ) ſix Dia- + 7; 
logues ( + Panetizs donbts whether they were + Lun. 
genuine or ſpurious ) their Titles theſe, Aichin 
Lamprias, ® 
eAſchines. 
* Phenix ; Or { as Swidas ) the Phenixes, 
Crito. 

Alcibiaaes. 
The Erotick. 


F h - oat 
cldes, 


Of the ſame names are numbred 

Euclid the Mathematician, a Megarean alſo, 
whence confounded by * Yalerins Maximas with , 1; 4.88 
the Philoſopher : Plaro { ſaith he) err the wn- 1z, 
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takers of the ſacred Altar ( who came to confer with 
him concernins the manner and form thereof ) to 
Euclid the Geometrician, yielding ro his +kill and 
profeſſion : Thar theſe undertakers came to Plato, 
is evident from the teſtimony of many others 3 
buc, that he remitted them to Ewclid the Geome- 
!rician; or, that Exclid the Philoſopher own'd 
...., that profeſſion, is no where to be proved. On 

Evlid iis. 1 contrary, * Proctss affirms, that Euc!id the 
1 Netis Mathematician was of the Platonich Sect; and 
zfedt, read that 4 Prolomy King of «Egypt asking if there were 
any ſhorter way to Geometry, he anſwered, 
Not any Kings-hi h-way. From the death of $0- 
crates to the f(t of the Prolomres are 95. years, 
So that Exclid the Mathematician was much 
later than the Philoſopher. 
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Exclid the Archon in the ſecond year of the 
88th Olympiad, according to * Dioderns Sicu- + 1;1, 
lus , but, | Ariſtotle names the Archon for that + Mateor.z.s. 
year Emclees, confirmed by his Comment+- 
rors, and by * Sidas, who only erres a little * Seuioy 3 
in the diſtance of years betwixt himand E#- nu; 
aid the other Archon, Þ+ © almaſias not knowing 7 Inſcript. p. 
the name Emclees to be any where found a 235+ 
mongſt the Archontes, and exprelly affirming 
the contrary, endeavours to corrupt the. Text 
of Swidas reading Diocles. 
Euclid the Archon, in the ſecond year of the 
94th Olympiad, wry 
Euclid the Soothſayer, friend to Xenophon, who 
* mentions him. | * Expedit.Cyr, 
Euclid the Stone-emtter , named inf Plato's (ib. 7. 
W1ll. Larrt.cit. 


Plit, 


EUBULIDES 


4 FP? BULIDES a Mileſjan ſucceededEs- 

clid, Some affirm , that Demoſthenes 
the Orator was his Scholar, and that Demoſthe- 
nes not being able to pronounce the Letter R, 
he taught him by continual exerciſe to doit. 
He was a great Enemy to Arifotle, and much 
aſperſed him. 

In Dialefick he invented many kinds of In- 
terrogation or argument , 44 uivey the Lying; 
Nanrayidvoyſa, the occult > naiwlew, Elettra x 
ty xexgAvuuiycy , the Vailed 5 Ewgiirlw, Sorites > 
Keezmviv, the horned; gararyer, the bald: Of 
which thus Demoſthenes, 


The Orators ſharp Eubulides knows 
With ſubtle forked queſtions how to poſe, 
Speech from Demoſthenes #ot ſweeter flows. 


Theſe are feveral kinds of Sophiſms, which 
* Ariftotle in general defines Eriſtick Sylogiſmes 3 
from this School borrowed and enlarged after- 
wards by the Stoicks. 

4 SuwC, termed by f Athenens Ld Nncy ©, 
by * Gicero mentiens, 1s 4 Captious realoning not 
to be diflolved 3 named, as molt of rhe reft,not 
from the form, but matter; the ordinary ex- 
ample being this : If you ſay that you le when you 
ſpeak truth, you he : But, you [ay that you tye when 
ou ſpeak trath 5, therefore you the. Such is that in 


Diipn, 8, 


JF 6.44eſt, t Aﬀricanus, A Man having four hnndred( Crowns ) 
"I 


diſpoſeth in Legacies three hunared; next he bequeaths 
to you a piece of ground worth one hunared Crowns : 

rovided, his Will be not lyable to the Falcidian Law, 
F by which all Legacies are made void, if the 
{urpluſage remaining for the Heirs, amount 
not at the leaſt to the fourth part of theGoods ] 
The Queſtion is what right you have, I ſay, the 
queſtion is not to be reſolved, being of that kina which 
the DialeCticks call 4:vS;uwos, what part ſoever 
we tike for true will prove falſc, If we ſay the 
Legacies are valid, the Will comes within compal(s 


of the Falcidian Law, whereby the condition being 
defetlive, the Legacy is invalid, Again, if be- 
canſe the-condition is defeftive, the Legacies he nat 
valid, 3t is not liable to the Falcidian Lew z and if 
the Law take not place upon the condition, you are 
net ro bave what was bequeathed you. SO much 
was this Sophiſme eſteemed, that* Seneca affirms, * x32, 5. 4, 
many Books to have been written upon it : | 
f Laertixs reckons f1x diſtin Treaties of Chry + it ciry 6p. 
ſippms. * Athenens and Suidas averr, that Phile- * Dripn. 8. 
tzs a Choandyed of a Conſumption, occaſion'd 

by exceſſive ſtudy upon this Queſtion only. 

Eleftra , named ( likewiſe ) from the chief 
Examples z of which thus Zacian: Ele&tra the 
illuſtrious Daughter of Agamemnon , knew and 
knew not the ſame thing, Oreſtes unknown ſtan- 
ding by her, ſhe knew that Oreſtes was her Brother, 
but ſhe knew not that he was Oreltes. 

"Eyxogavuuires, the vailed ; named alſo from 
the matter, thus inſtanc'd by LZazcian. CHR. 

Anſwer me, Do you know your Father * MER C. 
Yes, CHR. What if 1 ſhould bring one #nts you 
vailed, what would your ſay, that you knew him or 
mt? MER C. That I did not know him, CHR. 
And yet that Man proves to be your Father , there- 
fore if you knew not the Man, you knew not your Fa- 
ther. MERC. Notraly; but, pull off hic vail, 
and I ſhall diſcover the truth, Of the ſame kind 
is that of the Sophiſts, which f Arifforte affirms, + 4,.1. 1,9 
Socrates (in Plato's Meno ) vainly labours to 1.1; 
reſolve ; Do you know all Pairs are even or not ? 
The ather anſwering he knew it. The Sophiſt brings 
forth a pair of ſome thing which he had held hidden uu- 
der his Cloak, and asks, Did you know that 1 had this 
Even pair or not ? the other confeſſing he knew not, 
Then ſaith he, you know and know not the ſame thing. 

Sorites, By Cicero termed *a Cervalis, who « p;.;, . 
dehnes it to be f when awy thing by aegrees 1s ad + Gic. L1isi, 
ded or taken away : as 4 Heap (wes ) is made by 
adding 4 grain, or rather as * 7ulianus, when from *Dig1h.1iv.1 x. 
things evidently true, by very ſhort Alutations the 

Di/pate 


np— 


T Liv. 48. ad 
S4bin, in tit 
dewerb. Of 
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Diſpute is led to ſuch things as are evidently falſe; | be put away for any cauſe, he ſhoula be accounted 
the ſame, F Ulpian, The Common example | gmilty of Sacriledge, and judged to do contrary to the 
mentioned by * Cicero, f Laertins, * Sextus Em- | Dottrine of Moles, 4nd by Moles of God. Our 
firicus, and others in this: Are not two a few ? | Lord therefore ſo tempers his anſwer, that he paſſeth 
Are not three ſo likewiſe ? Are not fonr the ſame? | by their trap, alledging for Teſtimony the ſacred 
So ontoten, But two are a few, and therefore ten, | Scripture and Natural Law, oppoſing the ſirſ Sen- 

Keegrwii the horned  Denominared as the reſt | tence of God to the ſecond, which was granted net 
from the Example, hat you loft net you have, | from the will of God, but Neceſſity of Sin. The 
304 loſt not Horns, therefore you have Horns. Re- | ſame Father inſtanceth another of the ſame 
peated by Seneca, A. Gellizs and others. Of | kind propoſed to him, * Twas afſau/ted at Rome 
this kind * S. Hierome obſerves thatco be which | by « very Eloquent perſon, with that which they call a 
the Phariſees objeted to our Saviour. He | Horned Syllogiſm, /o as which way ſcever I turned I 
came ( faith he ) from Galilee to Judea, wherefore | was more entangled, To marry a Wife, ſaith he, is 
the fattion of Scribes and Phariſees asked him whe- | it a ſin or not ? 1 plainly, net thinking to avoid his 
they it were lawful for a Man to put away his Wife | ambuſh, ſaid, it is not a ſin, He then propounded 
for any cauſe, that they might entrap him by a | another Queſtion, in Baptiſm. Are good works remit- 
Horned Syllogiſme , whatſoever he would anſwer | tedor Evil? Iwith the like fomplicity anſwered, Sins 
being liable to exception: if he ſhould ſay, a Wife | are remitted: when I thought my ſelf ſecure, Horns 
might be put away for any cauſe, and another taken; | began to bud out on each ſide on me, and the hidalen 
he being a Profeſſor of moaeſty ſhould contraditt him- | forces to diſcover themſelves, If, ſaith he, to marry a 


ſelf; but if he ſhould anſwer, a Wife ought not to | Wife be not a ſin, and that Baptiſm remitteth Sing, 
whatſoever is not remitted is reſerved. 


ALEASNU S 


+ A Morel the many Diſciples of Exb»/i- | to inſlitute a Sec, andcall it Ohwpick, but his 
des was Alexinus an Elean; a great | Diſciples wanting ſubſiſtence, and diſliking the 

lover of Contention, and therefore called | Air, departed, he continued there ſolitary with 

EaiyEives from redarguingz He moſt oppoſed | one Servant only, and ſwimming in the River 

Zeno. Alphens, was hurt with a Reed, whereof he 

Hermippus faith , he went to Ohwpia, and | dyed 
there profeſt Philoſophy 3 his 1 queſtio- | 
ning why he lived there, he anſwered, he meant 


He wrote againſt other Philoſophers beſides 
Zeno, And againſt Ephorss the Hiſtorian, 


EUPHANTUS 


* DRom Alexinus came Enphantm an Olin- Tragedies many , which upon their pub- 
thian, Maſter to King Antigonns, Father | lick repreſentations were much applau- 
of Demetrius, Grandfather of Antigonns Gonaturs | ded. 
He died of Age ; He writ An Oration upon a Kingdom, to Antigonus, ve- 
The Hiſtory of that time, ry celebrious. oo 


APOLLONIUSCRONUS 


* F the Diſciples of Zabalides, was | Apoltonixs, implying the latter to be a ſimame 
O Apollonins Cronns; + Strabe faith, he | from Apollonia a Town of Cyreve, 


was a Cyenaan by birth, and calls him Crenss 


DIODORUS. 


ParT 


D.10 D 


ORUS. 


| 17. 


v Lark, 


| Adunſ.Gram, 


TPyrh.Hyp.2. 


evn. Momus writ 
Upon the Wall:, Cronus hath wit, 


He lived with Prolomens Soter, in whoſe pre- 
ſence being queſtioned by Sri/po, in ſuch things 
as upon the ſudden he conld not anſwer ; he was 
not only puniſhed by the King, but reproached 
with the name of Croxxs : whereupon he went 
from the Feaſt, and having written an Oration 
upon that queſtion, died of grief, 


CHAP. Ib 
His Philoſophy. 


_ Trabo and Laertins affirm he was a Dia- 

lefick; The DialeRicks ( ſaith F Cicero) 
teach in their Elements to judge whether a connex ( a 
propoſition which hath the conjunction if )e 
rue or falſe; as this, If it be day, it is light , how 
much is it controverted ; Diodorus is of one opini- 
on, Plulo of another, Chryſippus of « third; That 
Diodorus Iaboured much herein, appears from 
an Epigram of Calimachns, cited and explained 
by * Sextus Empiricas, 

Concerning theſe propoſitions, the Diſagree- 
ment of Diedorns from Phils and Chryſippas ( al- 
ready mentioned by Cicero) is thus explained by 
+ Sextus Empiricus; But when, ſaithhe, or how it 
followeth they diſagree among themſelves, and thoſe 
things whereby they determine a conſequence to be judg- 
ea » oppugn one another : as Philo ſaid, It zs a 
true Connex, when it beginneth not from true, and 
endeth in falſe, So that according to his opinion, a 
true Connex may be true ſeveral ways, a falſe 
oaly one way, For when it beginneth from true, ana 
erdeth in true, it is true as this, If it. be day, it is 
light, Again, when it beginneth from falſe and endeth 
n falſe, it is true : as this, If the Earth flies, the Earth 
hath wings, Likewiſe that which beginneth from 
falſe, and endeth in true is true; as this, If the Earth 
flies it is Earth : that only is trae which beginneth 
from true, and endcth in falſe, Such is this, if it te 
day it is night, For if it be day, that it is day is true, 
which is the Antecedent. But that it is night is falſe, 
which was the Conſequent, Diodorus ſaith, that 
is a true Connex which is not contingent, beginning 
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He Life, 
* Lint, E Toderus was of 7oſſus a City of | to the opinion of Philo, for ſuch a Connex «s thu, 
| Caria ; Son of Ameinias ,, Laer- | if it be day IT diſconrſe, and if at preſent it be day, 
tins faith, he heard Embwlider; | and I diſcourſe, is according to Philo's opinion a true 
Sh + Strabo that he heard Apolle- | Connex : for it begins from true, it is day, and ends 
_—_ Cronns, after whom he was called Crenus 3 | in true, 1 diſcourſe, But according to the opinion of 
thename of the Maſter being tranſmitted tro the Diſ- | Diodorus it is falſe: for it may ſo happen, that 
ciple, by reaſon of the obſcurity of the true Ctonus | thongh it begin from true, to wit, it is day z, yet it 
ws of Diodorss thus Callimachwss ; may end in falſe, to wit, that 1diſcourſe when 1 am 


ſilent, Thus by Contingency it may begin in true, 
and end in falſe; for before I began to diſcourſe it 
began from true, to wit, it is day: but endedin falſe 
to wit, 1 diſcourſe. 

And again, * P that we examine not many opi- 
NiONs concerning a Connex, let us ſay that Connex 
is wit ſelf r:ght, which beginneth not from true, and 
endeth in falſe, This, if there be mation, there is Va- 
cuity according to Epicurus's Opinion, beginning from 
true, to wit, there is motion 5 and ending in true, 
will be true, According to the Peripateticks, be- 
ginning from true, to wit, there is motion, and ending 
in falſe, to wit, there is Vacuity, will be falſe; accor- 
ding to Diodorus, beginning from falſe ; to wit, there. 
is motion, and ending in falſe, to wit, there is vacui- 
ty, will be true, for the aſſumption , to wit, there 
is motion, he denies as falſe. 

t Some afhrm, he invented the wailed and + Le; 
herned arguments ( of which already in the life 
of Embulides ) * Alexander Aphrodiſens, faith he, * Is lib. x, 
uſed Kuertovraniyy, the dominative argument : Prior. 

Of whole original and efficacy thus f Epiferss; + 1; . c.s. 
The Dominative argument ſeems to have been inter- 19, 
rogated and collefted upon ſuch like occaſions as theſe : 

for, there being a common fight amongſt theſe three 
propoſitions to one another : The firſt, that every thing 

paſt is neceſſarily true. The (econd, that poſſibility 

follows not impoſſibility, The third , that what is 

not poſſible, neither is nor ſhall be true, This fight * ty 63, 1, 
Diodorus obſerving, made uſe of the two firſt, to Prior. 
prove, that nothing 15 poſſible, which is not, nor ſhall 

be. And * Alexander, for that I be at Corinth is 

poſſible, if that I have been, or ever ſhall be there 3, 

but if neither, it is not poſſible, It is poſſible, that 4 

Child be made a Grammarian, if he be made ſuch, 

in confirmation hereof Diodorus iaterrogated by the 
Demunative argument, 

He held, that nothing is moved, f arguing + 5,17. #»-;-, 
thus : If a thing be moved, it is neither moved in Pyriion, by)- 
the place wherein it is, or in the place wherein it is 3 8. 
not: but not in that wherein it is; for it reſteth in 
the plate wherein it is : nor in that weerein it is 
not ;, for where a thing is not, there it can neith r 


aft nur ſuffer, Therefore nothing is moved: 


F Cap. todew, 


and * conlequently nothing is corrupted or « g,,, -,.;. 
periſheth. 

+ He aſſerted, that the 
are leaſt indiviſible bodies, *in number infinite, 27%" 
in magnitude finite. 


IS : adutrj, Gram. 
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from true, and endivg in falſe, This i: contrar) | 


ICHTHYAS. 


uU 2 


9 [att. 


+ Larrt. 


* Latrt. 


DIvgenis. 


kb.g. 


S$STILF7O 


+ Laert, wit, 


— —— 


FOULME 


; & HTHY AS Son of Metalius, an eminent 


perſon, is remembred amongſt theſe Phi- 


— — —T— 


loſophers that are derived from Excl;d: To him 
Diegenes the Cynick,dedicated a Dialogue. 


— 


a — 


CLINOMACHUS 


Dy A nah theſe deſcended from Eachid, 


was likewiſe CLINO MAC HUS, 
a Tinrias : , He firſt wrote concerning 4- 


»4xiomes, [| Propoſitions ] Categorems, [ that 
of a Ms which is predicated 3 
other ] and che like, 


STILPO. 


_—_ 


GHSE 1 
Stilpo his Life, 


Of the Maſters which he heard are 
reckoned | 

Exclid the founder of this School: but this 
agrees not with his time, as was before ob- 
ſerved. 

Some followers of Exclid, 

Thraſymachns of Corinth, friend to Tchthyas : 
So Heraclides atteſteth. 

+ Diogenes the Cynick, 

Paficles, a Theban, who heard Crates the Cy- 
»ick, his own Brother. 

Dieclides of Megara. 

Cicero {aith, he was very acute, much ap- 
proved by thoſe times : his friends ( faith he) 
writ, he was much inclined to Wine and Wo- 
men, yet relate not this in his diſpraiſe 3 bur. 
rather in his commendations, that he by Lear- 
ning ſo ſubdued and repreſt his vicious nature, 
that none ever ſaw him drunk, none ever diſ- 
covered any laſciviouſneſs in him. Platarch 
magnifies his height of courage, mixed with 
meeknels and temperance. 

He was much addicted to civil affairs. Be- 
ſides his Wife, he w_ company with Nicareta, 
a Courtezan : He had a Daughter of ill fame, 
whom Simmias, a Swracufran, his intimate friend, 
Married ; ſhe living incontinently , one told 


© TIL PO was of Megara in Hellas; he 
livedin the time of the firſt Prolomy : 


Stilpe ſhe was a diſhonour to him : " 


wore , {aith he, than 1 aw an honour to her, 
Ptolemtus Soter much eſteemed him, and when 
he took poſſeſſion of Megara by conqueſt, gave 
him mony, and invited him along with him to 
Epypt : Ofthe mony he took a little, bur abſo- 
lutely refuſed the journey : Going to «Agiza, he 
ſtayed there, till Prolomy's return. Demetrius 
Son of Antigonus, upon the taking of Megara, 
gave order, that his houſe might be preſerved, 
and whatſoever belong'd to him reſtored ;' and 
bidding him give them an inventory of ſuch 
things as he had loſt, he ſaid, that he had loſt 
nothing that belonged to him, for none had 
taken away his learning ; his learning and know- 
ledge were both left. 
ith Demetrius he diſputed of Humanity 
ſo efficaciouſly , that he became a ſtudious 
Auditor of him. 
Concerning Minerva's Statue, carved by Phi- 


| dias, he asked a Man, whether Minerva Daugh- 


ter of Jove were a God 3 Heaffirmed ſhe was: 
Bur this, ſaith he, is nor of fove, but of Phidias; 
to which the other aſlented : Then, faith he, 
ſhe is not a God. Hereupon being cited to the 
Court of Areopagss, he denyed it nor, but juſti- 
fied it, averring ſhe was not a God, but a God- 
dels : Bur, the Afreo agites nothing ſatisfied with 
this evalion,ordered that he ſhould depart the Ci- 
ty. Hereupon Theodor»: firnamed 66, faid in de- 
riſion,How came 5ti/peto know this,did he put 4 
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fide her vail, and look upon her breaſt ? Theo- 
dirus was bold of ſpeechz but Sti/po reſerved, 
in ſo much, as being demanded by Crates , 
whether the Gods delighted in bent knees and 
prayers : Thou fool, ſaith he, do not queſtionme 
in publick, but when we are alone together. 
He was ſincere and plain, void of all artifice. 
Crates, the Cynick, not anſwering him, bur 
«mmiedwos, 1 knew, {aith he, you 
any thing rather than that which is decent. 

Crates 1N propouncng queſtion delivered a 
fig to him, which he togk and eat : Craves pre- 
ſently cryed out, that be had loſt his fig: Yes, 
faith he, and your queſtionalſo, of which that 
was 10 

Seeing Crates half frozen in cold weather , 
Crates, faith he , methinks you want inane xgive , 
( which one way implies 4 new gaywem, another 

both a garment ard wit ) Crates a(hamed, 


he 
anſwered thus. 


Stilpo «t Megara I ſaw oppreff, 

IPhere vaſt Typhoeus lies with weight oppreſt. 
To hear him wrangle, many Scholars came ;, 
Fair truth to chace away was all their aim, 


At Athens he wrought. fo much upon the 
people, that they woald run out of tl 
thops to ſee him : They wonder at thee Stilpo 
( ſaid one to him ) 4s « Menfter : No, faith he, | 
but as a true Man. 

As he was ſpeaking with Crates, in the 
midſt of their diſcourſe he went away to buy 
Fiſh ; Crates purſued him, crying out , that 
he gave over the diſcourſe : No, ſaith he, 7 
carry along the diſcourſe with me 3; but, I leave yon, 
the diſcourſe will ſtay, whe Fiſh maſt be bought. 

Being aske, what is harder than a ſtone, 
he anſwered, 4 Foo!, 


nd 


CHAP. II. 
His Philoſophy. 


. E was Maſter of the Megarick School, 

excellent in Eri7Zick Diſputes, by his 
ſubtle Tenents and Diſcourſes beautifying 
himſelf, his Country and friends. 

He took away all Species ( Univerſals ) 
afhrming, that he who ſaith, a Man, denotes 
not any Man, the Term being not proper to 
this or that perſon, for why to one rather than 
to another, therefore not to this 3 and again, 
that which we ſee is not an Herb, for an 
Herb was many years ago, Therefore this was 
not an Herb. 

7 He likewiſe denyed one thing to be predi- 
cated of another, ' arguing thus 3 If r#»ning be 
predicated of an Horſe, the ſubje# is not the ſame 
with the predicate; the definition of Man is one 
thing, that of good another, ſo an horſe is a differing 
thing from running, for upon Demand, we give ſeve- 
ral Definitions of eachy, for if a Man, and good, 


| almoſt all Greece to the 
| lippus of Megera ſairh, he drew 


unleſs chey be the very ſame with the ſubjeR, 
cannot be predicated of it, even not as an 
Accident. This, though it were one of thoſe 
little ſayings which S:i/po ſportively uſed to 
caſt out amongſt the Sophiſters, Colotes the Epi- 
curean oppoled 1o eagerly, that he framed a 
large diſcourſe againſt Sti/po, grounded only 
upon this aflertion, ( which yet he neither re- 
felled nor reſolved) affirming that by hol- 
ding one thing is not 7 of another, he 
takes away. good lifes Bur that Stilpo ( ſaith 
Plutarch ) was offended anly at ſome words, and 
oppoſed the manner of ſpealgng, but took not away the 
courſe of Life, wr aboliſhed things, is moſt evidert. 


* He aſlerted the chief good to be a mind ” —_ 
TD oa 15" Fo. 


not fubje& to paſſion. 
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CHAP. IIL 
His Diſciples, 


f HE fo far exceeded others in flaent dif. f £4*- 


courſe and learning, that he converted 
Aegarick, Set, Phis 


Metredorus ſirnamed the Theoretick, and Tima- 


heir | goras the Geloar, from Theophraſtus. 


Clitarchus and Simmias from Ariftotle the Cy- 
YEenaan, 
Of DialeQicks, Peonins, from Ariftides. 
Diphilus Son of Eupbantas, and Myrmex Son 
of Exenetrzs coming to diſpute againſt him, 
became both followers of him : Thus far Phi 
lippus : he likewiſe attracted 
Pheſfidemus the Peripatetick, excellent in Na- 
tural Philoſophy. 
Aleimus, the moſt eminent Oratour at that 
time in Greece, 
Z = the Pheniciay, an Epicurean Philoſo- 
r, 
Cyares, and othersz in a word, whomſo- 
ever he would himſelf. 
Heraclides ſaith, that Zexo the Citiean founder 
of the Stoical Set was his Diſciple. 


Re —_—. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Death, Writings. 


Ermippus affirmeth that pe died of age; 

buc drank: a draught of Wineto haſten 

his end. | 

Sidas ſaith, he wrote 20. Dialogues; Laerti- 

xs but nine ; and thoſe not very efficacious 
their Titles theſe 


Moſchus, 

Ariſtippns Or Calliar, 
Prolemexs, 

Cherecrater, 

Aitrocles, 
Anaximenes, 


"nl 6r a Horſe, and running were the ſame, how could Epigenes, 

w} good be predicated of Food or Phyſicks and running To his Danghter, 

ih of 4 horſe, which are things ſo different, Thus he Ariſtotle, 

of mms = cm kr the _— .. m a "IP 
de- ungs which are ina fy or prxdicat He had a Son named Dry/e, a Philofopher alſo. 
f 4- of a lubjec, but conceived that both theſe, | s 


THE 


4 | | © 


P HA D O- 


HE £#leack Set was inſtituted 
by Phedo, an Ekan of a noble 
Family 3 It chanced that he was 
taken by Thieves or Pirates, 

and fold to a Houſe of common diſhoneſt 

reſort ; where being forced to fit at the door, 
he was obſerved by Sewratet in paſſing, who 
noting the ingenuity of his countenance ( which 

' was extraor ) perſwaded ( as Laertiz: 
ſaith ) Alcibiades or Plato, or ( as A. Gellias, ) 
Cebes to buy him, from which time he ad- 
dicted himſelf diligently co Philoſophy , and 
was a conſtant Diſciple of Socrates; ſo much 
affefted by Plato, that he called that moſt ex- 
cellent diſcourſe of the immortality of the Soul, 
after him, Pheao. 


He inſtituted a Sec called from him Eleact 3 
TheDialogues aſcribed to him were =" 


Zopyrus, 

Meas, 

Simon, 

Antimachus, Or the old Man, 
Nicias, 

Simmias, 

Alcibiades, 

Critolaxns, 


f 
wr! 
eAſchines, by others to Polienue 3 as are allo Ar- 
timachs» and the Scythian diſcourſes. | 


PLISTHENES 


HE Eleach Set was continued by 
Pliſtheves an Elean ſucceſſour to Pheds z 


= 


Pliſthenes was ſucceeded by Hendenn and 
Aſclepiades, | 


| 


CRAT I 


His Country, 


T M Fnedemus was one of thoſe Philoſo- 

phers that continued the School of 
Phedo, which hitherto was called Eleach, but 
from AMenedemur was termed Eretriack : he was 
an Eretrian , Son of Cliſthenes 4, Cliſthenes was 
of the Family of the Theopropide; yet though 
noble by defcent, Mechanick by profeſſion and 
indigent; ſome affirm he wasa maker of Tents 
( Heſchins Illuftris terms him an Archite& ) 
adding that he taught both Arcs to his Son 
Menedemus, (o that wheri XMenedemnus wrote a 


Parents, Teachers, 


him, ſaying, 1t becomes not a wiſe Man to frame 
both Tents and decrees, : 

Menedemns being ſent by the Eretrians with 2 
command of Souldiers, ts Megara , went from 
thence to Athens to hear Plaro at the Academy, 
with whom he was fo taken, that he gave over 
his Military employmenr. 

By Aſclepiades a Phhaſian, his intimate friend, 
he was carried to Stilpo at MMegara, whom they 
both heard 3 Thence taking a journey to Ei, 
they met with Anchypilus and HMeſchus, who 


dkcree, av Alexinias Philoſopher repro ved | 


belongeg to the School! of Pheds. 
, Some 


| Panetins doubts whether any of theſe were +1ur,; 
tten by Phedoz Meds is by ſome aſcribed to Ai 


RT 


ck3 


| 


TAW? 


ith a 
from 
MY; 
over 


end, 
they 
Elis, 
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Some athrm he deſpiſed Plats and Xenocrates , 


and Parebates the Cyreneas 3 but admired Srilpo, 


x Lat f, 


F Athen, Drip, 


Y 


4 Ser liſe of 
Solon, 


concerning whom being demanded his opinti- 
on, he only anſwered that he was free. 


CHAP. 1L 
His School and Philoſophy. 


" Eing returned home to Eretria, he ſet up 

B a School, and taught Philoſophy there: 
the Eliach School being thus transfer d to Ere- 
tria, was from thenceforward called Ere- 
triack, ; 

In his School there was no order of place, 
no ſeats round about it; but, as every Man 
chanced to be fitting, or ſtanding, or walking, 
in the ſame poſtures they heard him. 

He held, that there was but one vertye and good, 
reprehending thoſe who aflerted more; whence 
of one who held there were many Gods, he 
demanded ironically how many ? and whether 
he thought there were more than a hunared? 

He was of a verſatile wit, and in compo- 
ſure of his ſpeech a difficult adverſary 3 he 
turned himſelf every way, and found ſome- 
thing to ſay for every thing: He was very 
litigious, as Antiftheres1n his fucceſſions affirms, 
and uſed this queſtion, hat is not the ſame, is 
different from that with which it is not the ſame? 
Yes. Tobenefit is not the ſame with good, therefore 
good doth not benefit. He took away - negative 
propoſitions, leaving only the affirmative ; and of 
theſe he admitted the {imple only; but rejected 
thoſe which were not /imple, calling them cox- 
zoned and complex. 

Heraclides {aith, he was a Platonick, and de- 
rided Dialefick, Hexinus asking, whether he 
had given over beating his Father 5 1 neither did 
beat him, faich he, nor have given over, The 
other replyed, Either ſay yes or no, to diſſolve the 
ambiguity. It is ridiculous, faith he , to follow 
your Laws, when a Man may withſtand them in the 
very entrance. 

He writ not, or compoſed any thing , be- 
cauſe ( ſaith Antigorus Caryftins) he was of no 
certain opinion3 yet, in diſpute he was fo ve- 
hement, that he many times went away with 
black and blue eyes. 


CHAP. IIL 


His manner of living 


4 [ bt contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with 
Aſclepiages, nothing inferiour to that 
of Pilades tO Oreſtes : Aſclepiades was the elder, 


whence there went a common ſaying, that he | 


was the Poet, Menedemss the Player. 

* When they were yet both young Philoſo- 
phers, and indigent, they were cited to the 
Court of Areopagus, to give account « f accor- 
ding to So/ow's Law ) by what means ( {pending 
the whole day among(t Philoſophers without 


any labour,and having no eſtate ) they tubſiſted, 
and were in (0 


{ired, that one of 


— 
P" 


——— 


ood a condition : They de- 
: the Maſters of the common 
Prifon might be ſetit for; who, when he came, 


— 


Ee CI 


atteſted,” chat they went down every night in- 
to the Priſon, where the common malefacors 
ground, and did their grind, and in pay of 
cheir labour, received two drachms : at which 
the Arcpagites much wondering, beſtowed as 
an honourable reward upon them two hundred 
drachms. 

They had other Patrons that beſtowed gifts 
upon them z Archepolides gave them three thou- 
{and pieces of Silver; they both contended 
which ſhould receive laſt, and in concluſion, 
neither accepted it. The chief perſons that 
received them were Hipponicus a Macedonian, 
and e/getor a Lamiean : «Agetor gave each of 
chem thirty Mine. Hipponicus gave Menedemns 
two thoutand drachms towards the marriage 
of his Daughters, which , as Heracliaes ſaith, 
were three, by his Wife Oropia. 

For Aſclepiades and Menedemss took each of 
them a Wife; Aſclepiades married the Daughter, 
Meneaemns the Mother : Aſclepiades, his Wife 
dying, took the Wife of Mendemas : Menedemns 
being made a chief Magiſtrate, married a rich 
Wife ; notwithſtanding, he allowed his firſt 
Wife an equal intereſt in the government of 
the Houle. Aſclepiades having lived with Me- 
nedemws 1 great plenty; yet, with great tem- 
perance, died old at Eretria, At that time, 
one, whom Aſc lepiades much loved , coming 
late at night, intending to have feaſted with 
him, the fervants tut him out of doors : bur, 
Henedemas bad them let him in, ſaying, 4/- 
clepiades would adn him even under ground. 

Menedemus was much given to entertaint- 
ments, and, becauſe the Country was unwhole- 
ſome, made many Fealits : what order he ob- 
ſerved therein is thus delivered by Antigouus 
Caryſtias, and out of him (though not cited ) 
by LZaertivus, He dined but with one or two 
companions at the moit; if any came to him, 
they were admitted after dinner was ended ; 
if they came ſooner than the f=t tume, they 
walked ſhort turns before the door, and deman- 
ded of the Servants what courſe was carried 
ins if they told them tiſh-broth ( with which 
chey begun their dinner ) they went away ; if 
any fleſh, they went into a room prepared for 
that purpoſe. In Summer time, AMeredemus 
had the Couches or Beds of his Dining room 
covered with Flags and Ruthes, in Winter with 
Sheep-skins. Every gueſt vrought a Cuthion 
the Cup they had was no bigger than a large 
Spoon : inſtead of Sweet-meats they had Lu- 
pines and Beans: tometimes fuch fruit as the 
ſeaſon afforded ; in Summer, Pomgranates, 
in Spring, Pulſe, in Winter, Figgs- This L5- 
| cophron the Chalcidian confirms in his fatyrical 
Comedy upon Menedemnus, where Silenus ſpeaks 
thus to the Satyres. 


; 
(] 


| 


Sons impions of 4 pious Father, 1 

( You ſee ) with your de'ights and (perts comply : 
But never by the Goas at ſuch a Feaſt 

1 Caria, Rhodes, «or Lydia was a gueſt. 
How plentiful ! 


And not long after, 


A little pot half full of Vater clear, 
Rated at farthings five a boy did bear 
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To every gueſt ; about vile Lapines went, 
With which the beggars s table's ſcarce content, 


Whilſt they drank ( after the feaſt) Ideneae- 
add mopothe] queſtions, and inſtead of a de- 
ſert gave them diſcourſe, which excicedall to 
temperance and continence : theſe continued 
ſometimes till the crowing of the Cock broke 


- * them off, much againſt the will of his guelts, 


who never thought they had enough of them. 


CHAP. IV. 
His civil Employment s, 


2 E was firſt contemned by his Country- 
men, and called Dog and fool ; but at 


laſt ſo much honoured by them, that they com-. 


mitted the government of the Common-wealth 
to his charge, | and paid him yearly two hun- 
dred Talents, whereofhe ſent back -__ 

After heapplyed himſelfto civil butineſs, he 
was ſo thoughtful, that going to put incenſe 
into a Cenſer, he put it belides. Crates re- 
proaching him for undertaking publick em- 
ployments , he ſent him to Prifon ; - where- 
upon as he chanced to paſs by, Crates roſe up 
and ſaluted him with the title of Agamemnonian, 
leader of the City. 

He was ſent Ambaſſadour from the Ererr;- 
ans to Ptolomy, and to Lyſmachxs ( much honou- 
red whereſoever he came) and to Demerrixs, 
* all three Kings of Macedonia, of whom, De- 
metrixs firſt raigned, then Lyſmmachas, and after 
him ( P»rrhas intervening ) Prolomsy, 

Some accuſed him to Demetrriss , that he 
would betray his City to Prolomy, of which 
charge he acquicted himſelf by an Epiſtle, be- 
ginning thus , denedemnus to King Demetrius, 
health, I hear that you are informed many things 
concerning us. &c. adviting him to take heed 
of one of thoſe that were his enemies, named 
A/chylus. When he was on Embaſly to De- 
metrius, he ſpoke very earneſtly and effectually 
concerning _ : 

Amigonns allo , King of Macedonia, loved 
him exceedingly, and profeſt himſelf his- Diſ- 
ciple : In his behalfhe made a Decree, clear and 
void of afſentation, beginning thus 3 Foraſmach 
as King Antigonus, having overcome the Barbari- 
ans in fight, returneth into his own Coxntry, having 
good ſucceſs in all his undertakings : The Senate and 
people have thought good, GC. 


CHAP. V. 
His Vertnes and Apothegms. 


ENE DE MUS was of exceeding gravity, 
for which Crates deriding him, ſaid, 

Aſclepiad the Phliafian, and the proud Ere- 
trian, and Timon, 

His fupercilious bumbaſt ſpeech begins. In 
——_ he was ſo awful, that Exrylecxs being 
mit by Antigonas , _ with Clippides, 
a youth of Cyzicwm, refu 


&d tO gO, fearing Me- 
nedemas (ſhould know it. 


i 


i 


1 
od 
1 
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In reproof he was bitter and bold, of which 
Laertias inſtanceth his ſayings to a young 
Man over-confident, to Hierecles, &c. to an 
Adulterer boaſting, &c. to a young Man cry- 
ing, &c. 

Antigonss asking his advice, whether he ſhould 
g0 to a luxurious banquet ; not ſpeaking whe- 
ther he ſhould go or not, he bad him ſend 
them word, that he was a King's Son. 

One who intruded himſelf upon him, and 
diſcourſed very abfardly, he asked, if he had 
a Farm 3 he anſwered, many : Go then, faith 


| he, and look after them, left in lofing your 
; ruſticity you loſe them alfo. 


To one asking, whether a good Man may 
take a Wife, he ſaid, Do you think I am good 
or not? The other afſenting; but, I ( faith he) 
have taken one. 

Nor able to limit the prodigality of one 
who invited him to ſupper, he filently repro- 
ved him, eating nothing but Olives. 

This freedom brought him into danger when 
he was in Cyprzs with Nicecreon, together with 
his friend A/clepiades; for, the King having 
invited him with the reſt of the Philoſophers to 
« Monthly feaſt, Hexedemns ſaid, this conven- 
tion if it be good, ought to be every day; if 

, this day is too much: The Tyranc 
anſwered, that he had fet apart that day to 
converſe with Philoſophers. Jenedemar per- 
{iſting in his afſertion, demonſtrated from what 
he had ſaid of the facrifice, that Philoſophers 
ought to be heard at all times. Whereupon if 
one of the Muſicians had not helped them to 
eſcape, they had been put to death, whence 
the Ship being endangered by a ſtorm, A/cle- 


| piades (aid, that the humanity of the Muſician 


preſerved them, the roughneſs of Menedemus 
had undone them. 

He was negligent, and (as we ſaid ) careleſs 
in every thing that concerned the order of his 
School ; likewiſe high-minded , and covetous 
of glory : inſomuch that when he and A/clepiades 
firlt exerciſed the trade of building, Afclepiades 
was ſeen upon the houſe top carrymg clay ; but 
Menedemus, if he efpied any Man paſſing by, 
hid himſelf, 

He was ſomewhat enclined to ſuperſtition; 
having eaten in a Cooks ſhop the fleſh of 
ſomething that had died of it ſelf ignorantly 
with Aſclepiages , as ſoon as he knew it, he 
grew ſick, and looked pale, till A/clepiades re- 
proved him, ſaying, He was net fick of the meat, 
but of phancy. 

In all other reſpects he was a perſon of a great 
and free Soul, in ſtrength even in his old age 
equal to thoſe who wraſtled in exerciſe, ſtrong 
made, {warthy of complexion, fat and corpu- 
lentz but of indifferent ſtature, as appears 
( ſaith Zaertizs } by his ſtatue in Ererria, in the 
old Stadium, fo exactly carved, that it expreſſeth 
the naked proportion of his limbs. 

He loved Aratus and Lycophron the Tragick 
Poet, and Artagoras the Rhodian, but above all 
he was ſtudious of Homer ; next of the Dicks: 
then of Sophocles: In Satyres he affigned the (e- 
cond place to Achens; the firſt to Aiſcbylur, 
whence to thoſe in the ſtate who defended the 
contrary part, he ſaid, thus, 


Ts 


— 


_ 
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The ſwift in time outſtript are by the ſlow, 
A Tortoiſe thus an Eagle may ontgo. 


Theſe are verſes of Aches : they therefore 
are miſtaken, who ſay he read nothing but the 
Medea of Euripides, which is put among the 
Poems of Neophron the Sicyonian. 

Of Bion, who ſpoke with much diligence 
againſt Prophets, he ſaid, he murdered the dead. 

Toone who ſaid,the greateſt good is to enjoy 
thoſe things which we delire; it is 4 wwch grea- 
ter, ſaith he, to deffre thoſe things which are fitting. 

He was violent ( as we ſaid ) in controverhie, 
but moſt affable in converſation and action: 
Alexinus, whom in diſpute he had often cir- 
cumvented and bitterly derided , he gratified 
in deed'; taking care for the ſafe conduct of 
his Wife from Delphi to Chalcis, the way being 
much infeſted with Thieves. 

He was an excellent friend, as is manifeſt 
from his affetion to Aſclepiades , of which 
we have already ſpoken, only to Perſe«s, he 
was conſtantly a profeſt enemy 3 for it was 
known that when Avntigonns for Menedemns his 
ſake would have reſtored the Eretrians to their 
firſt liberty, Per/e«s withſtood it : whereupon 
at a Feaſt Menedemss openly inveigh'd againſt 


him, uſing amongſt many others this expreſſion ; 
He is indeed a Philoſopher, but of a ft th are, | 


were, or ever ſhall be, the moſt wic 


CHAP. VI. 
His departare from Eretria, and Death, 


He friendſhip he held with Antigonvs, made 

. him ſuſpected by his own crymen, 
as if he meant to betray the City to him; of- 
which being accuſed by Ariffodems, he fled, and 
lived a whule at Oropus in the Temple of 4m- 
phiarans: thence ſome golden Cups chancing 
to be ſtoln, he was by a publick decree of the 
Beotians forbidden to ſtay there any longer, 
gs 1 he returned privately into his Coun- 
try, and taking his Wife and Children along 
with him, went from thence to Antigonss, 
where he died of grief. 

But Heraclides on the contrary affirmeth, that 
whilſt he was Prefect of the Ererriens, he often 
defended his Country againſt thoſe who would 
have made Demetrins Tyrant thereof z Neither 
would he therefore have betray'd it to Antige- 
"#s ; but that was falſly laid to his charge; he 
afterwards went to Anrigonus, petitioning that 
he would reſtore his Country to their liberties 
which Antigonxs denying, he out of grief faſted 
ſeven days, and ſo died. The fame relation is 
delivered by Antigonus Caryſtins, Heraclides 
faith, he lived 84. years. 
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Containihg the Academick Philoſophers, 
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The Country; Parents, and Time of PLATO. 
THE moſt eminentof all the Sects derived | the Profeſſors thereof taught: This SeRt was 
from Socrates was the Academick, fo called | inſtituted by Plaro, continued by Spexfippro, 
rom the 4raderty, a place in Athini; whete | Hentcrates, —_ Crantor , _ = 
Z ca 
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PLAT 0- 
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Parry 


+ Txetz, Chi- are they to be-credired who relate him Þ a 


T Is Time. Solon is thus deſcribed by Laertins 
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called the firſt or old Academy, Arceſulans, (uc- | 
ceeding -Crancer, iaftuured prewriddie fcageny, | 
continued .by :Lacydis, Telecles, Evander,: ay 
Hegeſenus, = Frys founded the new Acade- 
my, of which was alſo Clitomachus : Same 
reckon a fourth Academy, inſtitured by Philo 


and Charmidas : a Hb Ageaygrrs 
* Plato was out of doubt an Atheniar, nor 


Theban, born'at Cywmcephalus; * Antileon affirms 
his Parents to be of Colhttw. f He was 
born ( according to Phavorinus ) in the Iſland 
gina, in the Houſe of Phidiades, Son of Tha- 
lesz3 his Father ſent with others thither at the 
—_ of the Land ( upon their defection from, 
an _— by the Athenians, at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponneſian War ) and returned 
'to Athens, at what time theſe Athenians 
were ejetted by the T.acedzmonians, i» aid of the 
Zginetz. 5 

* He was of an eminent Family 3; his Father 
Ariſto ( Son of Ariftoteles ) of the Race of 
Coarxs, Son of Melanthus, who ( as Thraſylns 
afirms ) derived themſelves from Neptwne, 
Melanthus flying Meſſena, came ta Athens, 
where afterwards by a Stratagem - killing Xan- 
thus, he was made King after arles, the 
laſt of the Theſeide. His Mother ' PepitHone, 
by ſome called Porone, whoſe | J. with 


clus, Execeſtides had two Sons, Solon alt f 
ys ls 2a had Crizias, mentioned by So 
in  - He 


Bid fair-hair d Critias his Sire obj 
A wandring mind will from his leadep 


Critias had Calleſthrus, Calleſchrus? 
7:45, one of the thirty Tyrants, - 
( whom Apuleins calls Glaxcns) GH 
Charmides and Periftione ; Periftione Wy. 4 


_— — 


2 


:defcended from Neprune and Neleas, [ Father 
of Neſtor] ; Thus Laertins, from whom Pro- 
c/us diſſents only -in that, chat he makes Gles- 
con Son of the firſt Cririas; Brother to Cat- 
laſchrgs,. pic ritias manifeſtly ( faith he) 
m Plat." Charmides confirms , calling Glaxco 
(Father of Charmides ) his Unkle. Thus was 
Plato deſcended both ways from MNep- 
tune. 

There are (ſaith * Apuleins ) who aſſert Plato x 
of a more ſublime Race : Ariſtander, followed by 
many Platoniſts, thinks, he was begotten 6n his Mo- 
ther by ſome Spectrum in the ſhape of Apollo : 
+ Spenſippus in his Treatiſe , entitl'd Plate, or + Lun, ; 
a} Jrizre, Clearchus in his Eulogy of Plato, 75 Gays 
Anaxilides in his ſecond Book of Philoſophers; geuvun, 
* Plutarch, Swidas, and others, affirm it tohave wG g 
been commonly reported at Athens, that he was 9m; 
the Son of Apolle, who appearing in Viſion to haps ir hy 
her ( being a Woman of extraordinary Beau- be Tn 
ty ) * Periftione ſe miſcuit, ſhe thereupon con- " #4 
ceived : Ariſto ( her Husband ) having often Anwik 
attempted to enjoy her, but in vain z at laſt A- g,,;** 
pollo appearing ro him in a Viſion or Dream, 
and a voice commanding him to refrain the Mimg 
company of his Wife for ten Months, until iy«ws, 
her delivery were paſt, he forbore 3 whence + ol 


Tyndarus, Pls 


He did not iſſue from a mortal Bed; 
A Ged his Sire 5, a God-like life he led, 


_. Some thereupon (as * Saint Hierom faith) af- «+ y;,,, 
. firmed, he was born of a Virgin, and f it was + Lu, 
a-common Speech among the Athenians, that 
Phoebus bega: Aiculapius and Plato, one to 

cure Bodies, the other Sonls. 

. * Ariſto had afterwards by Periftione, two « ;,, | 
Sons , Adimaretxsand Glance, and a Daughter 
Potone, Mother to Speuſippus : Theſe Relations: 

of Plato will-be more conſpicuous in this Gene- 
alogical Table. 
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+ Plin.Exercit, theſe two cannot eaſily be evinc'd. f Salmaſias 


DEWNe, 


Neptwne,— * Chioris | * Apollodor. 
th 


Periclimenes 


Daughter of Tirefa7; Ste? Pind. 


| 
7 Penthilss, | | h + Payar, 
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Boras. 


Anaropompus. 


AMeclaxthns 


Codrns 
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Solon, 
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an Athenia» Woman: 


* Execeftides. * Latrt, Proc 
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Dropiaes, 
| 


Critias. 


| 
Calleſchrns. 
| 
Glaxco, Critias. 
| one of the 30: 


Periftione, Charmiacs. 


Plato. Adimantns. Glance, Potone, — Emrymedon, 


| 
Perhaps Adimantss the 
younger, Plato's Heir. 


For the Year of his birth, ( to omit the mi- 

ſtakes of Eſebins, who placerh it inthe fourth 

Year of the eighty eight Olympiad , in the 
Archonſhip of Stratocles, and of the Chronicon 
Alexandrinum, that placeth it the year follow- 

ing) Laertins (aith, He was born, according to 

the Chronology of Apollodorus, in the eighty eight 
Ohmpiad , which teems to be towards the be- 

ginning of the firſt year, whilſt Aminias was 

et Archon. For Laertizs elſewhere faith , 

hat he was fix years younger than I{ocrates 3 

for Tſecrates ( faith he) was born, when Lyſt- 

machus, - Plato, when Aminias was Archon, un- 

der whom Pericles dzed: in the third year of the 

Agum. Hip- Peloponneſian War. This Aminias is by the* Scholiaft 
- "4 of Emripides called Ameinon,by f Atheneus, Epamei- 
Fer Ra nen, by * Diodorus Siculus, Epaminondas. The vari- 
ous reading occaſton'd either by addition or de- 
traction of the Prepoſition 4, but by which of 


« 157, endeavouring to prove the name to be *Au«'- 
roy, pofitively affirms, that the Greeks never 
name an Archon without the Prepoſition 

Deftr, temp. em, but that error * Peravins confuggs, whole 
opinion is confirmed by the antient Marble 
at Arwxdell- Houſe, which addeth not the Prepo- 


Spenſipprs 
Plato's Succeſſor. 


year before) Apollodorus being Archon, who ſuc- 

ceeded Euthydemus, who was Arc third 

year of the eighty ſeventh Olympiad, and that 

ander Euphemus, in the fourth year of the nine- 

tieth Olympiad, he was fourteen years old, For 

both Laertius and Athenexs agree in the year 

of his death , iz. the firſt of the hundred 

and eight Olympiad, when Theophilus, the ſuc- 

ceflor of Callimachns, was Archonz Athenzns 

only differeth in this, that, computing eighty 

two Archons, he attributes ſo many _ to 

Plato's Life, whereas it is certain, that he lived 

but exactly eighty one. 0 
The day of his birth, * according to Apolle- * Larre. 

dorms, was the ſeventh of Thargelion, «at which 

time the Delians 4id celebrate the Feaſt of Apollo. | 

Solikewiſe Florus, cited by f Platarch, who + Synpy. 8. t- 

adds, that the Priefts and Prophets call Apollo 

iChuayirne, as being born upon this ſeventh day 3 

whence perhaps was occaſion'd the fiftion, 

that he was Son of Apollo, which Plutarch 

eſteems no diſparagement to his Deity. In 

the firſt year of the eighty eight Olympiad, 

the Neomenia of Hecatombaon fell upon 

the ſecond of A»guſ?, and ( upon thoſe Hypo- 

theſes which we laid down formerly in the . 


{ition to thenames of the Archons. 


| Deipn. 5. Neither is the opinion of + - Athenews much 


.* Life of Secrates ) the Dominical Letter for * ©? ”- 
that year being E. the feventh of Thargeli- 


different, who affirms, Plats was borw (the | on will (according tothe 7#lian account taken 
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proleprically ) 
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 proleptically ) fall upon Friday, the rhirtieth 


of May; according to the Gregorian , upon Fri- 
way the ninth of ?unc, in the year of the 7ulias 


period, 4386. 


= 


This is according to the Faith of the Hi- 
ſtorians, with whom the Aſtrologers do not 
agrees for * 7alins Firmicus hath erected the * 44, 
Scheme of his Nativity after this manner. 


NM Ed 


Þ 


oY 


If the Aſcendent, faith he, ſhall be 234 & Þ and 
L therein pofited ;, and if Þ then be placed in the 
ſeventh, having 9. for his ſign, and in the ſecond 
the © in XK and the © in TE in the fifth Houſe 
beholding the Aſcendent with a A afpett, and 
Þ in the ninth from the Aſcendent in =. This 
Geniture renders a Man Interpreter of Divine 
and heavenly Inſtitutions, who endued with in- 
feraftive ſpeech, and the power of Divine Wit , 
and formed in a manner by a celeftial Inſtitution, 
by the true Licenſe of diſpntations ſhall arrive at 
all the ſecrets of Divinity, Thus Firmicas, whole 
Scheme agreeth not with the other Calculation, 
as being betwixt the midſt of February and of 
March, during which time the © is in X- 

Hence will appear the great Anachroniſm 
of thoſe, who affirm, that Plato went to 
egypt , in the time of the Prophet Hie- 
remie (whom Euſebins placeth in the thirty 
fixth Olympiad ) and heard him there. Hie- 
remie at the captivity of the 7ews into Babyler, 
was Carried by 7ohanan Son of Caree into Ai- 
gypt: The 7ews were carried away by Nebs- 
chadnezzar , at what time T arquinius Priſcas 
Reign'd at Rome, Yaphres in «Aigypt, to whom 
the reſt of the Jews fled, which was in the 
forty ſeventh Olympiad, 160 years before 
Plato was born. This opinion * once held , 
was afterwards retracted by Saint A»g»fine, in 
his Book of Retra@tations, and confuted, 4e 
C:vit. Dei, 8, 11. 


— 
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———— — 


CHAP. II. 
His firſff Education, Exerciſes, and Studies. 


f Alian. var.'f WW Hilſt P/aro was yet an Infant carried in 


hft, FO, 21, 


the Arms of his Mother Periftione, A- 
riſto his Father went to Hymerras ( a Mountain 
in Attica eminent for abundance of Bees and 
Hony ) to facrifice to the Muſes or Nymphs 
raking his Wife and Child along with him 3 as 


they were buſied jn the Divine Rights, ſhe laid | 


| cepta gboſiry in the hin 


IC 


the Child in a Thicket of Myrtles hard by 3 to 
whom, as he ſlept ( * i» canis dormienti) came * Gt.dis 
a ſwarm of Bees, Artiſts of Hymettian Hony, ** © 
flying and buzzing about him, and ( as it is re- 
ported ) made a Hony-Comb in his Mouth. 

This was taken for a prelage of the ſingular 
ſweetneſs of his diſcourſe ; his future eloquence 
foreſeen in his Infancy. 

His Parents ( faith f Alexander.) named him f Za. 
after hit Grand-father, Ariſtocles : * Speuſippus * a 
( inſtituted in his Domeſtich Documents) extolleth "_ 
his ſharpneſs of apprehenſion, whilſt yet a Child, 
and the admirable modeſty of his diſpoſition 
(+ which was ſuch, that he was never, even all T 
thoſe years, ſeen to laugh immoderately ) af- 
firming, that the beginnings of his youth were ſea 
fſon'd with labour and love of Study, which Ver- 
tues encreaſed and met with all the reſt ; whenke 
came to Man's eſtate. 

+ Of Dionyſus the Grammarian ( mention- f £7 
ed in his «YT#5x}) he received the firſt rudi- 
ments of Learning. Of Arifto, an Argive, he 
learned the Art of Wreſtling ( at that time 
much in eſteem, as being one of the Olympick 
Exerciſes ) whereing he became (o great a Pro- 
ficient, that ſome affirm, he wraſtled at the 
Iſthmus in the Pythian Games. | 

* As in Years and Vertue, ſo likewiſe he * &? 
encreaſed extraordinarily in outward proporti- 
on and ſhape, inſomuch, that Ari/to named him 
Plato ( which implyeth Latitude ) in alluſion to 
the largene(s of his perſon : others f{ay, rothe 
widenels of his Shoplders ; Neanthes of his Fore- 
head : ſome; to his large Eloquence. Whatſo- 
ever the occaſion were, this name wore our and 
diſplaced the other. That he was called alſo Sa- | 
rapis, is affirmed by (a) Heſychius, There was (9) ho 
not any imperfe&ion caghont his perſon, ex- (4) L#1 

er part of his Head , {4:7 
and ( as Timorhens aftirras) a kind of (5) Heſita- wid 
tion in his Speech. _— 


voice, in which ſence it is here taken by the Interpreters aud F by 
ſignifietlt an imperteion of ſpeech by ſtammering + Ariſt. #19). 1% 
unleſs there and here we ſhould read jg, party þ 

He 
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* He learned alſo ( as Dicearchas relates ) 
to Paint : he addicted himſelf much to Poetry, 
and wrote many Poems : Firſt, Dithyrambs 
chen Epick Poetry , which comparing with 
Hemer, and finding far ſhort of him, he bufned. 
Then he berook himſelf co writin Tragedies 
He made a compleat Tetralogie ( four Drama -, 
a5 the manner was, when they contelted, to be 
preſented at four ſeveral Feſtivals , Zenear, 
Panathenean, Chytrean, the fourth Satyrical ) and 
gave it to the Players to be acted, intending 
ro conteſt for the Palm upon the Ws 7 
Theater : but the day before it ſhould have 
been preſented, chancing to hear Socrates dif- 
courſe at the Olympick Theater ( f before the 
Bacchanals ) he was fo taken with that Hrer, 
that he not only forbore to conteſt at that 
time, but wholly gave over all Tragick Poely, 
and burned all his Poems, ſaying that of K&y- 


mer, 
Vulcan come hither, Plato needs thy aid, 


From that time ( the twentieth year of his 
age, which falls about the 4thof the 92 Olym- 
piad ( he became a follower of Socrates, and 
ſtudied Philoſophy. 

Some affirm ( of the truth of which report, 
«lian juſtly doubts ) he was ariven ty poverty 
to betake himſelf to the Wars, but intercepted by 
Socrates, and inſtrufted in that which concerns 
Mankind, he fold his arms, and through his perſwa- 
fron, addifted himſelf to Philoſophy, 

That he fought for his Country is certain, 
expreſsd in his anſwer tof Crobylus the Syco- 
phant : * Ariſtexenns and «lian affirm, he was 
engaged thrice : Firft, at Tanagaraz the ſecond 
rime at Corinth; and laftly at Delium, where he 
fought beſt of all the Sonldiers, Thus Ariſtoxenns. 
But that this is falſe, may be eaſily evinced 
by computation of times. The firſt fight of 
the Athenians at Tanagra, WasSin the 4th year 
of the 8oth Olympiad, 17 years before Plato 
was born : The ſecond, inthe firſt of the 89th 
when he was but fix years old. The fight at 
Delium, was in the firſt of the 89th, at what 
time he was but four years old ; from the laſt 
words of Ariſtoxenns , wvha vt aerewou (im- 
plying, that at Delium he had the prize for figh- 
ting beft) may be conjectured, that this was 
meant of Secrates, who was thrice perſonally 
engag'd and at * Deliam ſhould have had the 
prize for fighting beſt, but that his modeſty 
procured it to be conferr'd upon Alcibiades. 


UM I OT TEC 
CE —— 


CHAP; IIL 


His Maſters in Philoſophy, and his Travels to 
that end, 


Ocrates, the night before Plato was recom- 
mended to him, dreamed, that a you 

Swan fled fromCupid'sAltar inthe Academy,an 

fat in his lap, thence flying up to heaven, it 
delighted both Gods and Men with its Muſick. 
As Socrates [| the next day ] was retating this 
ro ſome of his Auditors; Ariſto came at the 
fame time, and preſented his Son Plars to him; 


to be his Diſciple. As ſoon as Secrates (aw 
him , reading in his looks his ingenuity ; 
Friends, ſaith he, this is the Swan of Capid's 
Academy. 
Eight years he lived with Socrates, in which 
time, he committed ( as others of his Diſciples ) 
the of his Maſters diſcourſe to writing : 
hereof he' compoſed -Dialogues, but with {5 
great additions of his own, that f Socrates hear- t Lat. 
ing him recite his Zy/s, cry'd out, Oh ! Hercs- 
les, how many things doth this young Man 
feign of me ? Fornot a few things ( adds Laerr;- 
s ) of thoſe which he writ, Socrates never 
ſpoke. 
Ar the time of Seerates's arraignment, the 
firſt year of the 95th Olympiad, he was one 
of the Senate, the youngeſt of that Conven- 
tion. That he was a Senator, implies he was 
ful! thirty years old at that time, according 
to Solos Law. This argues * Hermoderns of a * Lan, 
miſtake, who ſaith, he was twenty eight years 
old when he fled to Megara, upon the death 
of Socrates 3 and (ſubverts the accounts of thoſe 
who undet-reckon his birth. T The Jadges F Lavrt. wits 
being much diſpleas'd at Socrates, Plato went Socre 
up into the Oratours Chair , intending to 
plead in his defence, and began thus; Though 7 
( Athenians ) am the youngeſt of thoſe who come 
up into this place, But all the Senate crying out of 
thoſe who go down, he was thereupon conſtrained 
to do. ſo. Socrates being condemned”, Plato 
offer'd him to procure ſo much mony as might 
purchaſe his liberty, but Socrates refuſed the 
offer. * About that time, Socrates his friends * Athen, drips, 
being met together to condole his death, Plato en- 4. 
courag'd them, and bid them not deſpair, for that 
himſelf was capable to govern the Sthool : andinſo 
ſaying, drank, ro Apollodorus , who anſwer'd, he 
would f@cr __ wp the cup of poyſon from the hand 
of Socrates, than pledge him upon that condition, 
Upon the death of Secrates, Plato ( whoſe ex- 
cefſive grief upon that occaſion is obſerved by 
t Plutarch with others of his Diſciples; fearing + De :ir1e 
the Tyranny of od who put their 797. 
Maſter to death, * to Eaclid at Megara, * Larrt. 
who friendly entertained them, till the ſtorm 
was blown over. | | 
f Apuleins faith, that before he came to S- + Dogn. Plat. 
crates, he was initiated in the Sef# of Heraclitus. 
But more likely is that which is affirmed by 
Laertias, that after Socrates's death, he applyed 
himſelf ro Craty/ns, a follower of Heraclitns, 
and to Hermogenes, He conceived, ſaith * Saint * De ci». ge. 
Auguſtine, that his own invention, and SOcrates's iv. 8. c29. 
inflruttions came ſhort of the true aim of Philoſophy : 
He conſidered with himſelf what courſe he ſhonld take 
to benefit himſelf moſt, for this purpoſe he determined 
to travel to any place, where report told him he might 
arink of the ſpring of Learning, tven to the fartheſt 
parts of the Earth, ſaitlgf Cicero : * Firſt, to + De fſniv. 5. 
ttah, where he addicted timfelf to the difcipline # Api, dog. 


| of Pythagoras , which ; though he faw reple= Plar.: 


niſhed witch curions and high reafon, yer, he 
chiefly affected to imitate the continence and 
chaſtity thereof 5 though the f Pytha oreans + Porohbyy, 
themſelves affirm he had all his natural Phi- it. ?3r>48. 
loſophy from thence. | 
* Perceiving the knowledge of the Pytha- * 47:1. 
goreans to be affiſted with other diſciplines,” he 
went to Cirene; to learn Geomgrry of _—_ 
the 
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the Mathematician : thence to Epps. which 

was then under the Empire of Arraxerxe: 

+ Plut.ixSolon. Anemon ) * under pretence of felling Oyl, but 

the ſcope of his journey was to fetch Aſtrology 

: from thence : To learns Arithmetick and Celeſtial 

++." 5* Speculations of the Barbarians, ( ſaith + Cicero) 

mm * and to be inſtructed ia the rices of the Pro- 

+Val. Max. phets. f He travelled over the Country, infor- 

8. 7. ming himſelf all the way by their Prieſts, of the 

multiplicians proportions of Geemetry, and the obſex- 

vation of Celeſtial motions, At what time the young 

Students at Athens were enquiring for Plato to in- 

ftruit them, he was buſied in ſurveying the inexpli- 

cable banks of Nilus, the vaſt extent of a barbarous 

Country, and the winding compaſs of their trenches, 

* Epiſt. Socra- 4 Diſciple to the Agyptian old Men, * Having 

tic, 26, taken a full ſurvey of all the Country 3 he at 

Jaſt ſerled himſelf in the Province of Sais, Lear- 

ning of the Wiſe Men there, what they held concer- 

ning the Univerſe, whether it had a beginnins, ard 

whether it is moved at preſent, wholly, or in part, 

according to Reaſon, From theſe, f Panſanias 

affirms, he learn'd the Immortality of the Soul, 

which that they held, as likewiſe the tran{mi- 

ration thereof into ſeveral bodies, is affirmed 

By * Herodotus, f Some ſay, that Emripides fol- 

lowed him to «Agr, and falling fick, was 

cured by the Prieſts with Sea-water, whereup- 
on he faid, 


t Meſſen. 


* [1Þ. 2. 
t Lattte 


The Sea doth waſh away all ills of Man. 


But this agrees not with the time of his death, 
which was before that of Socrates, viz. in the 
93th Olympiad. 

From «Agypt Plato returned to Tarentum in 

Teah, at what time Z. Camillss and P. Clandins 

* Cat. Major. were Conſuls at Rome, as * Cicero affirmeth. 

What Fafti he uſed, I know not, ford thoſe 

which are now with us received as authentick, 

there are no ſuch Conluls during the whole life 

of Plato, And indeed, in thoſe times; Rowe 

was, for the moſt part, govern'd by Tribunes. 

f Cic. Apul. + Herehe converſed with Exrytas of T arentum 

the Elder 4rchytas the Elder (at whoſediſ- 

courſe concerning Pleaſure he was preſent ) 

and with the reſt of the Pythagoreans, Echecrates, 

Timens, Acrio( corruptly in * Valerins Maximus, 

Ario) and Coetus Locriavws, Thus to the lear- 

ning of Socrates he added that of Pythagoras, and 

informed himſelf in thoſe things which Socrates 

negle&ted: He would have gone alſo to the 

Indians, and to the Magi, but that the Wars 
which at that time were in 4/4 hindred him. 


8.7. 


_ 


CHAP. IV. 
What Authors he follow'd, 


+Peren. Philoſ. f cou ffirm® that Plato borrow'd 


myſtick part of his Philoſophy from 
Hermes Tri megiſtus ; particularly , C CON- 
cerning the Divine Goodneſs : which, I ſup- 
poſe, he rather aflerts from his own conjecture, 
in regard Plato had been long in e-£gypr, than 
from any good Authority. He was induced 
thereunto by thoſe Books, which are now com- 
monly, but falſely, vented under the name of 
Hermes Triſmegifin: 3 whereas, the learned C4- 


I. 37. 5.2 


ſaubon, in his* Exercitations upon Baronizs,hath * Em, 
ſufficiently taught us the forgery of cthote Books, "** 14 
which ſeem by ſome Impoſtor, to have been 
> ar out of the works of Plaro, and the 
Divihe Scripture. 
That Plato received ſome light from Moſes, 
is afhrmed wick much greater Authorities of 
ſeveral Nations and Religions: Of 7ews by 
! Ariſtobalus, Plato ( ſaith he ) followed onr Law int Ei,,, 
many things, his various allegations evince him a ©, 
curious obſerver thereof : for the Volumes of Moſes 
were tranſlated before Alexander's time. And 
* Zoſephns, Plato chiefly followed onr Law giver, » (,,, ; 
Of Philoſophers , by F Numenius, #kat 5s Plato, pior.ij,, 
( ſaith he) but Moſes ſpeaking Greek > Of Fa- Tim, 
thers, by } 7uſtine Martyr , * Clement Alexan- _ 
drinus, * Euſebius, Theodorer, + Saint Aug*- + 51, 
ſtine, &Cc. F Prejo, 
* When Plato went to Sicily, he bought the £*"% i. 
ks of Philolans, a Pythagorean, which were g - bh 
three, of Natwral Philoſophy,the firſt that ever were * Ly.» 
publiſhed out of that School : Some ſay, he had gain inp 
them of Diew/ins's friends, for four Alexandrian tolas, 
Aine : Others, that Dionyſins had them of a 
young Man, one of Phile/axs's Diſciples, and 
gave them to Plate, Others, that he ſent to Low 
at Hracsſe to buy them for him, which he did 
for 100 Mine: * A. Gelhins (aith, ten thouſand » 
Denaries : For , having received of Diomſis 
above eighty Talents, he was very full of Mony, 
Our of theſe, he is ſaid ( as A. Gelizs and Laer- 
tins affirm )to have taken a great part of his 
_ ; for which derided by Timon, ( in Sills) 
nas :; 


319, 


You ( Plato ) with the ſame affeFtions caught, 

With a great Summ 4 little Treatiſe bought, 

Where all the knowledge, which you own , was 
taught, 


+ Alcimas in his four Books to Awintas, affirms, t 1! 
that Plato borrow'd much from the writings of 
Epicharmus , the Comick Poet, in the firſt 
Book he hath theſe words: I Sen/ibles ( ſaith 
Plato) neither magnitude nor quality is permanent, 
but in continual fluxion and mutation, as if we 
ſhould ſubſtratt number from them, which are neither 
equal, nor certain, nor quantitative , nor qualita- 
tive; theſe are they whire generation is always, 
their efſence never, To Inſenſibles nothing can be ad- 
ded, nothing taken away, This is the nature of 
Eternal Beings, the like and ſame ever, Thus Plato 
cited by Alcimns, Indeed, he teacheth this in 
many places, particularly in Times, where he 
at large explaineth what is that which never 
IS, and never had beginning, and that which hath 
beginning but no being. He concludes the firſt 
comprehenſible, by the Intelle& with Reaton, 
the other by ſence and opinion. Burt the citation 
of Alcimus (eems to refer to Plats's Theetetus, the 
ſubje&t of which Dialogue is Science : there he 
examines ſome Detinicions of Science by the 
Antients , amonglt the reſt , the affertion of 
Protagoras, that Science is ſence ;, againſt whiclrhe 
diſputes largely, the fum this: That the Soul 
apprehends ſome things by mediation of 
the Body, others without ; of the firſt kind 
are things warm, light, dry, ſweet, 8c, of the 
other, Eſſence and mot being, ſimilitude and 
diſſmilituae, identity and diverſity, unite and nuw- 

ber : 
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ber : Hence it follows, that Sence apprehends 
not Eſſences, and conſequently -not Truths , 
for Eflence and Truth are convertible. This 
aſſertion of Plato * Alcimus deduceth from 
Epicharmus, wi: ( faith he) hath plainly ſpokes 
of things ſubjef® to Sence and Reaſon , in theſe 


WwWoras * 


Goas always were, to be, defiſted never, 
Like them Eternal, ſtill the ſame perſever. 
Chaos the firft begotten Deitie 

I ftild : of ſomething how can nothing be ? 
T hence noy the firſt nor ſecond nothings are, 
How we eſteem of thoſe we thus declare : 
If we an even or nueven [umm 

Alter, by adding or ſubſtrafting one, 

Seems it to you the ſame? to menet ſo 3; 

If a continu'd meaſure ſhrink or grow, 

It is not the ſame meaſure : ſuch the lives 
Of Men are, one decayes, another thrives z 
That Nature, which new being ever takes 
1s different from the being it forſakes, 

Not yeſterday the ſame were I and you, 

Nor ſhall to morrow be what we are now. 


t Again, Alcimus, The wiſe ſay, that the Soul 
apprehends ſome things by mediation of the body, as 
when ſhe hears or ſees 5 others, ſhe conceiveth 


within her ſelf, without uſing the body, whence of 


| beings, ſome are ſubjeft to ſence, others, compre- 


benſible by the IntellefF, Therefore Plato ſaith, that 
they who deſire to know the principles of the Univerſe, 
muſt firſt diſtinguiſh the Ideas in them(elves , as 
ſimilitude, unity, multitude , magnitude , 


reſtauration. Secondly, add in it ſelf, honeſt, | 


good, juſt, and the like z thirdly, examines 
what Idea's cohere mutually with one another , as 
Science, Magnitude , Power : and withal, to think 
that thoſe who are amongſt us, becauſe they parti- 
cipate of them, ſhould be called by the ſame name, 
as for inſtance, juſt things are thoſe which par- 
ticipate of 7uſt, Honeſ®, which of honeſt: one 
of every Species 1s eternal, perceptible by the mind, 
and conſequently free fram perturbation, Where- 
fore, he aſſerts Idea'sin nature as Exemplars, after 
whoſe likeneſs other things are made, Thus Alci- 
ms ; the firſt part whereof ſeems to be taken 
out of Platv's Theetetus, the latter out of his 
Parmenides, The words of Epicharmus concer- 
ning Gods and Idex's, to which Alcimss refers 
this of Plato, are thele : 


Is Muſick then a thing? It is; the Man 
Muſick? no : what then ? a Muſician 

A Man or not ? he is the ſame of good, 

Good from the thing a part is underſtood : 
Whoever learns good by that art is made, 
who Muſick a Muſitian : of each trade, 
As dancing, weaving, and the like the ſame, 
The Art and Artiſt have a different name, 


* Again, Alcimus : Plato in his opinion of Idea's 
ſaith thus, if there is memory, there muſt be alſo 
laea's 3 for memory is of a quiet permanent thing, but 
nothing is permanent except Idea's, for how, ſaith 
he, could living creatures be preſerved unle(s by their 
Idea and receiving 4 natural mind ? Now they re- 
member Similitude and their zonriſhment : ſhowing 
that all Creatures have an innate underſtanding of 
their own ſomilitude, and therefore perceive things 


belonging to their hind, Thus . Alcimss : What 
place of Plato he meansI know not, f Scaliger 
reads, Nacmy & 75 mei id\&y VvarAirlea gnoity 
&r, Teas ifias, Cc, Omitting wiw, a3 if he 
made a doubt whether that both of the opi- 
nions of Idea's were Plato's; but I rather 
think Alcimas meant not thetitle of any Book, 
having named nonein the reſt of his citations, 
but what himſelf abſtracts out of Plato's opini- 
on concerning Idea's. Plato in Philedo, teach- 
eth this concerning memory , that ſence is a 
motion common to the Soul and Body ; this 
ſuffering from external Senſes, the other acting 
and dijudicating; that memory is a conſerva- 
tory or repoſitory of the Senſes. For the 
Soul, as oft asſhein her ſelf, or by affiſtance 
of the Body, callsto mind what ſhe hath (@f- 
ferd , fhe is ſaid to remember. To 7; 
aſſertion, Alcimss applyeth this of 7/4. 
mus : 


Eumaus #i/dome's net to one confin'd 5 

Varieus in every living knowing mind, 

The Hen firſt doth not living things beget, by 
But fits and hatcheth with enliv ning heat : 

This Wiſdom only Nature's friend diſcerns, 

Of whom (her Miſtreſs ) ſhe this leſſon learns.” 


And again, 


This is net flrange, for every thing we find 
1s to its proper ſpecies moſt enclin'd;, 

To Dogs a Bitch ſeems faireſt, and to kine 
A Bull, an Aſs to Aſſes, Swine to Swine, 


Theſe things Laertizs cites out of Alcimaz, 
adding that there are more of the ſame kind in thoſe 
four Books, whereby he intimates the help that Plato 
receiv d by the writings of Epicharmus 3 neither was 
Epicharmus himſelf ignorant of his own Wiſdom, 
4s may be colleted from theſe Verſes, predifting that 
he ſhould have a follower : 


This I aſſert, and what 1 now maintain, 
Shall Monuments to future times remain, 
Some one hereafter will my verſe review, 
And tloathing it in language rich and new 
Invincible himſelf, others ſubane, 


* Moreover Phavorinus alledgeth the whole + 7,1. 


form of Plato's Common-wealth in Protagoras's 
Antilogicks, others ſay, he borrowed his Po- 
liticks from Socrates. 


t Laſtly, it is related, that much of Plato's , ,,,. 


morality was in the Books of Sophron the Mino- 
graph , which having been long neglected , 
were by him firſt brought to Athens, and were 
found lying under his head, when he was dead. 


_— 


CHAPFTEX 
Hss School, 


y B=z return'd to Athens from his Journey * Larr. 


to egypt, he ſerled himſelf in the Aca- 
demy, a Gymnaſinm or place of Exetciſe in the 
Suburbs of that City, beſet with woods, taking 
name from EZcademxs one of the Hero's, as 


Emnpolis, 
Y In 


up animal. 
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In ſacred Hecademus ſhady walks. 
And Timon, 


The fluent ſweet-tongu'd Sage firſt led the way, 
who writes as {moothly as from ſome green ſpray 
Of Hecademe, Graſhoppers chirp their lay, 


Hence it was firſt called Ecademy, the oc- 
caſion of his living here, was, that he was 
poor and had nothing but one Orchard in or 
adjoyning to the Academy, which was the leaſt 
parc of his Succeſſours. This Orchard ar firſt 
yielded but three aurei nummi of yearly rent to 
the Owners, afterwards the whole Revenue a- 
mounted to a thouſand or more. It was in 
proceſs of time much enlarged by well-willers, 
and ſtudious perſons, who dying, bequeathed 
by will ſomething to the Profeſſours of Philo- 
ſophy, their riches to maintain the quiet and 
tranquillity of a Philoſophical life. Plato ( the 
Academy being ſaid to be a fickly place, and 
Phyſicians aVHRng him to transfer his School to 
the Lyceum) would not be perſwaded, but an- 
ſwered, I would not live on the top of Arhos 
to linger my life. The unwholeſomeneſs of 
the place broughthim to a Quartan Ague,which 
laſted eighteen months , but at length by ſo- 
briety and care he maſter'd it, and recover d his 
ſtrength more perfed than before. 

Firſt, he taught Philoſophy in the Academy, 
and after in the Gardens of Colonxs, At the en- 
trance of his School in the Academy was writ- 
ten, LET NONE IGNORANT Or GE 0- 
METRY BNTER HERE, IMealt, not only 
of the meaſure and proportion of lines, but alſo 
of the inward Aﬀections. 


CHAP. VI. 
How he inſtituted a SelF, 


Hs thus ſetled himſelf inthe Academy, 
he began out of the Colleiqon he had 
made from others, and his own invention to in- 
ſtitute a Sec, called from the place where he 
taught, Acagemick, * He mixed the Heraclitian 
diſcourſes , with the Socratick, and Pythagorick, 
following in Senfibles Heraclirzs, in Intelligibles 
Pythagoras, 1n Politicks Socrates, Whereas Philo- 
ſoply, faith. + S. Auguſtine, concerns either aftion 


or contemplation ( thence aſſuming two names, Con- 


- templative and Aﬀtive) the Alive conſiſting is 


prattice of moral Aftions, the Contemplative, in pene- 
tration of abſftiruſe Phyſical cauſes, and the nature of 
the Divinity; Socrates excelled in the Attive, Py- 
thagoras in the Contemplative, But Plato joynd 
them into one perfeft kind, which he ſubdivided into 
three ſeveral parts; Moral , conſiſting chiefly in 
Attion, Natural in Contemplation, Rational in Di- 
ſtinfion of true and falſe, which though uſeful in both 
the other, yet belongeth more particularly tro Contem- 
plation. So that this Trichotomy contradifts net the 
other Dichotomy, which includeth all within AFti- 
on and Contemplation, * And as of old in a 
Tragedy, the Chorns acted alone, then Theſpis 
making ſome intermifſions of the Chorxs intro- 
duc'd one Actor, eAſchylns a ſecond, Sophecles 


2 Third: in like manner Philoſophy was at firſt | 


but of one kind, Phyſick, then Secrares added 
Ethick, thirdly, Plato inventing Dialeftick, made 
it perfect. 

Of theſe three parts as they were held by 
Plato, and the reſt of the old Academy, we 
cannot have a general better accompt than this 
of f Cicero. 


SeR. 1, Ethick. 


The firſt, concerning well living they ſought in 
Nature, affirming that ſhe ought to be obcjed : and 
that in nothing elſe but Nature was to be had that 
chief good whereto all things ſhould be referr d,that the 
ultimate being of deſirable things, and end of all 
good in the mind, body and life were acquir d by Na- 
ture, Theſe of the body they placed in the whole, 
and in the parts : Health, Strength, Beauty in the 
whole, in the parts, ſound Senſe, and a certain 
Excellence of particular parts, 4s in the feet ſwift« 
neſs, ſtrength in the hands, clearneſs in the woice x 
in the Tongue, plainneſs of exprefſion. Of the mind 
were thoſe which are proper to comprehend the power 
of wit, which they divided into Nature and Man- 
ners, To Natnre they aſcribed quickneſs of appre- 
henſion, and memory both praper to the mind and 
witz To manners belonged ſtudy and a kind of 
wiſdom formed partly by continual exerci(e, partly 
by reaſon, in which conſiſted Philoſophy it ſelf, where- 
in that is begun and not perfefted, is called pro- 
greſſion to wertue, what is perfeted, Virtne; per- 
fettion of Nature of all things in the mind, the 
moſt excellent; Thus of Minds: The Adjuntts 
of life, that was the third, they aſſerted ſuch things 
as condyced to the prattice of Vertne, 


Sect. 2. Phyſick, 


Of Natnre ( for that was next) they ſo trea- 


'ted as to divide it into two things: One the 


efficient, the other giving it ſelf to this, that, there- 


of might be made ſomething. «In that they conceived 


tobe a porer, in this a certain matter to be effetted : 
in both, matter could not cohere, unleſs contained 
by ſome power, nor the power without ſome matter, 
for there is nothing which is not enforced to be ſome 
where : That which conſiſts of both , they called 
Body and Quality : Of Qualities, ſome are pri- 
mary, others ariſing from theſe: the primary are 
uniform and ſimple , thoſe" which ariſe from theſe 
are various, and as it were mnltiferm, Air , Five, 
Water , and Earth are Primary , of theſe ariſe 
forms of living Creatures, and of thoſe, things which 
are made of the Earth, Theſe principles are called 
Elements, of which Air and Fire have a faculty 
ts move and cffett ;, the other parts, Water and Earth 
to ſufſer, To all theſe there is ſabjeied a certain 
matter without form , deſtitute of quality , out of 
which all things are expreſſed and formed: It is 
Capable of aamitting all, and of changing all 
manner of ways, in the whole, and in every part: 
This reſolves nothing to nothing, but into its own parts, 
which are diviſible "into infinite, there being in 
nature no leaſt which cannot be divided, 7 hoſe 
which are moved, are al! moved by intervals, which 
intervals likewiſe may be divided infinitely, and 
that power which we call quality , being moved 
and agitated every way, they conceive the whole 
matter to be throughly changed, and by that 


means theſe things, which they cal qualitative, 
to 
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to be produted, of which , in all coherent nature con- 
tinned with all its parts, was effefted the World, 
beyond which there is not any payt of matter or | body : 
The parts of the World are all things therein, kept 
topether by a Senſitive nature, wherein is. likewiſe 
perfett reaſon, It is alſo ſempiternal , for there 
is nothing more flrong whereby it may be diſſolved : 
This power they call the Soul of the World, God, a cer- 
tain providence over all things ſubjefled to him, 
regarding in the firſt place heavenly things , next 
on the Earth thoſe things which appertain to Man, 
The ſame they ſometimes call Neceſſity, becanſe no- 
thing can be otherwiſe than is by him ordained ;, 4 
fata! immutable continuation of eternal orders, ſome- 
times Fortune, as producing many things not fore- 
ſeen or expetted by ws, by reaſon of the obſcurity and 
our ignorance of the Cauſes, 


Sea. 3. DialeFick, 


Of the third part of Philoſophy , confifting in 
reaſon and diſſertation, they treated thus, Though 
Fudgment ariſe from the Senſe , yet the ſudgment 
of truth is not inthe Senſes, The mind they affir- 
med to be Fudge of things, conceiving her only fit 
to be credited, becauſe ſhe alone ſeeth that which 
is ſimple, and uniform, and certain, This they 
called Idea, All ſenſe they conceived to be 0b- 
tuſe and ſlow, and no way able to perceive thoſe 
things which ſeem ſubjef to ſenſe , which are ſo 
little, as that they cannot fall under ſenſe, ſo movea- 
ble and various, that nothing is one , conſtant, 
nor the ſame, becanſe all things are in continual al- 
teration and fluxion, All this part of things, 
they called Opinative, Science they affirmed to 
be no. where but in the Reaſons and Notions of mind, 
whence they approved definitions of things, and ap- 
plyed them to all whereos they diſcourſed, They 
approved likewiſe explications of words by Etymo- 
logies : They uſed Arguments and marks for things, 
to prove and conclude what they meant to explain 
In this conſifted all the diſcipline of DialeFtick, that 
is, of Speech concluded by Reaſon, 

This accompt in general Cicero gives of 
the old Academy 3 Platarch, Laertins, Apuleins, 
and others have made collections more parti- 
cular; we ſhall make choice of that of Alcinoxs, 
as moſt full and perfe&, which by reaſon of 
= length is referred as an Appendix to Plato's 

ite, 


ah 
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CHAT. VII. 


His Inventions. 


HF added much to learning and language 
by many inventions, as well of things 
as of words. To omit Dialefich, of which we 
treated laſt, * Phavorings attributes to his inven- 
tion, diſconrſing by way of a Lueftion 5 but Arifto- 
tle aſcribes it to Alexamenns, a Styrian Or Teian, 
and it appears by the Dialogues of Plato, that 
Socrates allo uſed that form of arguing, Laer- 


tiws informs us, that Zemo Eleates was the firſt 
compoſer of Dialogues 5, yet in my opinion, (aith he, 
Plate hath ſo much refined the form thereof, that 
he deſerves to be preferr'd before all others, as well 


for invemion as reformation, 


More properly may be attributed to him the 


—_— 


Methods, He taught it to Leodamas, and by it 


as defined by the * Scholiaſt upon Exclid, is 4 
ſumption of the thing ſought, by the conſequents, ( as 
if it were already known ): to find out the truth, Ex- 
amples thereof we find in the five firſt propo- 
ftions of the 1 3th Book of- Exclid, befides ſe- 
veral others, that occarr in Apollenins Perges, 
and Pappus Alexandrinas. | A 
Amongſt hisGeometricallnventions alſo mu 


. be remembred the duplication of '« Cube, the oc- 


cation and manner whereof is related by + Plu- 
rtarch and * Philopouns, The Delians affli 


Apello ;, he anſwer'd , the Plague would ceaſe 
if they doubled their Altar , which was of a 
Cubick hgure. Plutarch ſaith, that hereu 

the Overſeers of the Altar, made all the four 
{1des double to what they were before, and 
{o inſtead of doubling the Altar, they made it 
octuple to what it was. Philoponus (aith, they 
cauſed another Cube of the ſame bigneſs with 
the former to be ſet upon ir, _— they 
changed the figure of Altar, which was 
no longer a Cube, but Aaizis, a quadrilateral 
Pillar, The firſt way it was Cubical, but 
not double; the ſecond way double , but not 
Cubical. The Plague not ceaſing, they con- 
ſulred the Oracle again. Apello an{wer'd, they 
had not fulfilled his Command, which was to 
build a Cubical Altar as big again as the for- 
mer. Hereupon they went to Plato, as moſt 
Skilful in Geometry, to learn of him the Ora- 
cle's meaning, and how they ſhould find out 
the way of doubling a Cube, retaining the Cu- 
bick figure. Plato anſwered , that the God 
mocked the Grecians for their neglect of Phi- 
loſophy and Learning, inſulting over their 
ignorance, that he commanded them ſeriouſly 


could not be done any other way, than by finding 
out two mean proportionals berween two right 
lines in a Duple proportion ( Plato's particular 
method is delivered by Extechias in his comment 


Archimedes de Sphera & Cylindro, ) He added that 
Exodxnus the Gnidian, or Helicothe Cizycene would 
do it for them, That the God needed not this 
duplication of his Altar, but commanded all 
the Grecians, that avoiding War and the milſe- 
ries wherewith it isattended, they ſhould ap- 
ply themſelves to the Muſes ; and having (et- 
led the turbulent commotions of their minds, 
converſe harmleſsly and beneficially with one 
another. Philoponus adds, that Plato expounded 
this Problem to his Diſciples, who writ much upon 


the Antients, labour'd in this Problem beſides 
Plato, Archtas the Tarentine , Menechmus, Era- 
toſthenes, Philo of Byzantium , Hero , Apollonius 
Pergenus; Nicomedes;, Diocles and Sporns: 
f Valerixs Maximus (aith, that Plato remitted 
the Overſeers of the ſacred Altar to Euclid the Geo« 
metrician, as ſubmitting to his Stience and Pro- 
fefion; but this is an Errour , becauſe Ex- 
clid the Geometrician was much later than 
Plate, and the other Exclid., Plato's Contem- 


porary, nothing eminent in Mathematicks, as 
A $ hath 


to addit themſelves to Geometry, that this: 


upon the firſt propoſition of the ſecond Book of 


this ſubjett, though nothing thtreof be extant. Of 


invention of + Anahrical Method, which redgy- + Lat. Procl. 
ceth the thing ſought unto its principle, the beſt of rg 


found out many things in Geometry : Analyſis, - 


* Lib. 13. 


f de «« delph, 
* In Anal. poſt. 


with the Peſtilence, conſulted the Oracle of 1ib. r. cap. 7. 


f8. 13. 
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hath been before me obſerved by * Sir Henry 
Savile, 

That Plato invented many other things in 
the Mathematicks, C more than appears from 
thoſe writings of his that are extant ) and was 
moſt eminent therein, may be argued from the 
three Books of Theos Smyrneus, the firſt A- 
rithmetick , the ſecond Harmonicks, the laſt, (not 
yet publiſh'd ) Afromemy, Thoſe Books con- 
cained many things, ſingular and choice, not ro 
be met elſewhere. The deſign is acknow- 
ledg'd by the Author, to be as an introducti- 


on neceſſary to the underſtanding of Plato's | 


Writings. 


There are alſo divers words of which he is | 


eſteemed to be the firſt Author, as + Antipoaes, 
a word by him firſt introduced into Philoſo- 
phy, to fignifie thoſe People whoſe feet are 
diametrically oppoſite. : 

* Emuy60, Element, until his time was con- 
founded with «px9, Principle, by all Philoſo- 
phers from Thales. Plato diſtinguiſh'd them 
thus, *Apy3, Principle, is that which hath nothing 
before it whereof it might be generated ; 
1264, Elements, are compounded. 

+ The word Poem alſo, though fince very 
trivial, was not uſed by any before him. | 

* He firſt uted this term, % erfus + megrnnn, 
oblong number, [ in Theatets |] thereby f1gni- 
fying the product of a greater number mul- 
tiplyed by a lefler. 


t He alſo firſt introduced the word 'Emgare!e, t Lim, 


Superficies, for which before was uſed &:m4y 


a Plane, Thus Laertins, though * Preclus im-* ;, Fs: 
plies, that neither Plato nor Ariſtotle uſe the lib, 2, © 


word, but for it «nmdiv. Divine Plato, faith 


| he, calls Geometry, the Contemplatrix of Planes, 


oppoſing it to Stereometry, as if Plane and Super. 
ficies were the ſame, So likewiſe dith Ariſtotle, 
But Euclid avd thoſe who ſucceed bim , make 
Swperficies the genus, Plane a ſpecies there- 


of. 


{ſince much uſed by - Chriſtians was firſt the 
expreſſion of Plate. 


T 44% megroia , Divine Providence, a word f Lan, 


* He firſt of Philoſophers wrote againſt +,,,, 


Lyfias, Son of Cephals, in Phedro, 


t Hefirſt conſidered the force and efficacy of 4 ;,, 


Grammar. 


* He firſt wrote againſt all that were be- * Ln, 


fore him, whence it is wondred at, that he ne- 
ver mentions Democrit ws. 


— 


CHA P. VIIL 
His Diſtiu&ions. 
Oo F ' his Diſtin&tions 4riforle made this 


Collefion in ſome piece not extant, 
Cited by Laertins, 


{ In the Soul, as Juſtice, Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and the like. 
Good is three- ) 7, ;þ, Body, as Beauty, good Habic, Strength. , 


fold. 


LL External, as Friends 3 Proſperity of our Country z Wealth. 


C Natural which Parents bear to their Children, and Kindred to one another ; 
_ _ is ay yoo ro RN OPTI 5 
_— Og + Sociable otten by converſation, without any relation of Kindred; 
m_—_ ” g as was that berwixt P)lages and Oreftes. : 
CAS Scat Hoſpitable, towards Gueſts, or wherewith we affect ſtrangers even upon Letters 


.} of Recommendation. 


' L Some add a fourth kind, amarery. 


# Democratical ; a Democracy is that wherein the People rules and hath power 


to make Magiſtrates and Laws. 
Ariftecraticals, an Ariſtocracy is that wherein neither rich nor poor nor Nobles 


govern, but the beſt perſons of the whole City. 


Government is of 
five kinds. 3 


* Oligarchical;, an Oligarchy is when Governours are elefted by the Votes of 
Magiſtrates, for they are fewer than the poor. 

{ Eleftive by Law; asthar of the Carthaginians ;, for it is Civil. 
| Regal : you ve in a Family as that of the Lacedewonians and Macedonians, 


who confine themſelves to a certain race. - 
Tyramical, Tyranny is that wherein Men are brought to ſubjeCtion either by 


{ fraud or force. 


' Towards thy Goas ;, they who ſacrifice as the Law requires, and perform the Di- 
Ifbice is three- | _ VE Rites, are juſt towards the Gods. ; 
/ I Towards Men: They who reſtore what was lent or committed to their truſt, are 


toid. | juſt towards Men. 


| Towards the Dead : They who take care of Sepulchres are juſt toward the Dead. 


{ Prattice, as playing on the Flute, Lute, and the like 3 which affe& nothing 


vilible. 


Science 15 three- q 


fold viltble effec. | 


Mechanick , as architeture of Houſes, Ships, or the like 3 which produceth a 


Theoretick , as Geometry, Harmonick, Aſtronomy, which a& not, neither pro- 


duce any thing. The Geometrician conſiders the proportion of Lines to one 


'L another; Harmonick ſounds : Aſtronomy, Stars, and the World. 


Medicine 
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LC Pharmacentick , cureth diſeaſes by application of Medicine. 
et of | Chirzrgick,, by incifion or cauteriſing. 
Aeaicine 4 5 OL Fjetetick, by diet. 
five Kinds. | Neſognowonick , dilcerns diſeaſes. 
L Boethetick , removeth diſeaſes. 


Not written, grounded upon cuſtom 3 as that no Man ſhall go naked into the 
Forum, or habited like a Woman, is not forbidden by any written Law, but 
forborn becauſe of the unwritten. 


Law iS two- 


written 3 ſuch are thoſe by which States are governed. 
fold. 


Political, uſed in Orations by ſuch as govern States. 
NE uſed by Lawyers in pleading either to confirm, praiſe, diſpraiſe or 
accuſe. 


Speech is of e . 
Yulgar, uſed by People in common diſcourſe. 


ive kinds. 
TO Diale&ical, uſed by ſuch as diſcourſe in ſhort queſtions and anſwers. 
Artificial, uſed by Tradeſinen in their ſeveral profeſſions. | 
Of the Voice only. 
= Wer 14 Of the Voice dr hands, as ſinging to the Lute: 


Of the Hand only, as the Harp. 


If the Predeceſlors were upright, juſt, and honeſt. 

(If the Predeceſſors were rulers of Princes. | | 

If the Predecefſors acquired honours, as the command of an Army, or were 

rey in publick Games : thoſe who are deſcended from fuch we call 
oble. 

If a Man be endued with a generous mind; this is the beſt kind of Nobility» 


ITY 23S 4 fair form. 


Nobility is of 
four kinds. 


Beaxty is three- 


fold Uſeful, as an Inſtrument, Houſe, or the like. 


Beneficial, asall that belongs to inſticution of Laws: 


Rational, the principle whereby we judge, diſcourſe, and the like! 
Concupiſcible, whereby we deſire meat, coition, and the like. 
Iraſcible, whereby we are emboldned, joyed, grieved, enraged. 


The Soul hath 
three parts, the 


f, 
J ones, on Principle of doing things equally in private converfation and pub- 
ck affairs. 
Fortitude, the principle of not flying danger throught fear, but meeting it. 
Temperance, the principle of ſubduing & 
but living moderately. 


Perfeft Virtue 
hath four 


Wiſdom, the principle of doing things arigh 
kinds. 
( 


elires, and yielding to no pleaſures, 


{ By Law : Thoſe who are choſen Magiſtrates in a City governed by Law. 
By Nature : the Males not only of mankind, but of moſt other creaturesare pres 
Grmmus i dominant over the Females by nature. 
of five kinds. 5  Cufrom, as that which Maſters have over their Diſciples. 
* | By Deſcent, as the Lacedemonian Kings, who ſucceed out of one Family : and in 
Macedonia they uſe the ſame cuſtom. 
L By Force, as thoſe who rule a Kingdom againſt the will of the People. 


| Aabertation, as when we perſwade to War againſt any. 
Dehortation, as when we diſlwade from War. 
6f Rhetorick, | Accuſation, when we declare that we have been injured by one whom we prove 
ae fix kinds, * __ cauſe of our misfortune. : 2. 
| Defence, when a Man prove he did not an injury or offence. 
Encomium, when we ſpeak well of another. | 
{ Yiruperation, when we declare a Man to be wicked. 


| what 3s requiſite 3 thoſe things which will benefit both the hearer and ſpeaker: 


As much as is requifites if we ſi . "* 
Of Ale fas | fn.  * fate 5 peak neither more nor leſs than concerns the bu 


king are four d To thoſe to whom it is requiſite 3 as when we ſpeak to old Men that have 
kinds 3 when done amiſs in ſuch terms as are fit for old Men, or to young as becomes 
we ſpeak young. 
When it is requiſite 3 neither too ſoon nor too late ; for if that be not obſerved, 
LC nothing can be ſpoken aright. 


A 


Beneficence 
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In Body, when we ſuccour thoſe who are beaten. 


In Wealth, when we relieve the wants of any according to our Means. 
Beneficence 1s of ; 


four kinds. In Knowledge, when we inſtruct, cure, teach any good. 
1n Speech, he, who pleadeth indefence of another, helpeth him in words. 
Legal, impoſing an end to things by decree. 

20 eng ed Nataral, {uch as days, years, and hours have. 

20-99, 2 Artificial, as the building of a Houle. 


Accidental, by chance unexpeted. 


One iz the mind, to think and conjecture. 
Another of the Body, to walk, give, receive, and the like. 
A third, conſiſting ina multitude of Souldiers, and ſtore of wealth, in which 
reſpe&, Princes are called Powerful. 
( The fourt EO as to ſuffer good or evil to be done to us; asto 
be capable of Sickneſs, Learning, Healch, or the like. 


Of powers ate 


four kinds. 


the hand; - | 
In relieving, in relieving the misfortunes of another willingly. 
C In feaſting and converſation. 


Of Humanity 


tn calling, as thoſe who call-all they meet, and ſalute them, taking them by 
are three i 3 


# Prudent Connſel, acquired by learning and experience. 
Soundneſs of ſenſes , conſiſting in the parts of the Body, as to ſee with the 
Wn: eyes, to hear with the ears, to ſmell and taſte. 
Felicity is divi- | Proſperity of affairs, when thoſe things which a Man intendeth, he performeth 
dedinto five $ fully. 
parts, | Good reputation, among Men, when a Man is well ſpoken of. 
| Plenty of riches, and things neceſlary to life , ſo as to be able to ſuppl friends, 
1 and yum works of publick magnificence: He who hath all theſe five 
L kinds is perfely happy. | 


jo ' f The firſt diggeth out Metals, and fells Wood. 
"ee 2 of | The ſecond gives variety of ſhape to things, as Wood-work and Iron- 


chree kinds work. STE: 
* | The third maketh uſeof theſe, as Horſemanſhip of Bridles, Soldiery of Arms, 
\L Muſick - of Inſtruments. 


..._-., C One, as when we call a Man good from his __ goodneſs. 
Geed is of four ) A ſecond, as we call Virtue and Juſtice it felt good. 
kinds. third, as we ſay, food, exerciſe, and medicines are beneficial. 
The fourth good we call the act of playing on Mulick, or acting in a Play. 


1ll, always capable to do hurt, as ignorance , inprudence, injuſtice, and the 


: E. | 

Of hinge ſome Geod, the contrary to the former. 

ac .  ) indifferent, which ſometimes may benefit, ſometimes hurt, as walking, ſicting, 
eating 3 or cannot do hurt atall, being neither good nor bad. 


Good Govers- , | If the Laws be good. 
ment is three- 5 If the Laws be well kept. 
fold. LIF without Laws the People live orderly by cuſtom. 


Ill Government 


x threefold. If the Laws in being are not obſerved. 


If the Laws be bad for Natives and Foreingers. 
If there are no Laws at all. 


Good to ill, as juſtice to injuſtice, wiſdom to imprudence, and the like, 
Il to ill, as prodigality to avarice, unjuſt torments to _ 
Neither to neither, as heavy to light, ſwift to flow, black to white. 


Contraries are 
of three kinds. 


Some we have, as Juſtice and Health. ar 6 R 
Geedis of three m_ _ we participate, as good it felt cannot ad ; but may be partt- 
_ are fixt, which we can neither have, nor participate, as to be virtuous 

and juſt. 


Conſultation 
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Plit. in Di- 


| confidence. 
Conſultation 1$ 


threefold. 


From the Paſt, by example 3 as what befel the Lacedemoniavs through overmuch 


From the Preſent, as conſidering the timorouſneſs of Men, weakneſs of Walls; 


ſcarcity of proviſion, and the like. 
From the Yarars, 2s that Ambaſſadours ſhould not be injured upon ſuſpicion, 


leſt ir caſt infamy upon all Greece. 


Inarticulate, of Beaſts. 


Animate, of living creatures. | foam of Men. 
Voice 1s ; 


Inanimate, ſounds and noiſe. 


Divifible, compounded as Syl- \ Hemgenees, conſiſt of ſimilar parts; dif- 


Things ate creatures, Water, Gold. 


thing, as a point, ſound 


lables, _—_ living 


Indivifble, compounded of no- | 


g from the whole only in num- 
ok as Water, Gold, and all liquid 
things. 

{ Heterogeneous, conſiſt of diſhmilar parts. 


« 
Abſolute, requiring nothing elſe to expreſs them, as a Man, a Horſe, and other 


Creatures. 


Things are Relatives, which imply another thing, as greater, ( than others ) Gviſter, fairer, 
and the like; for what is greater relates to ſomething leſſer, and the like. 


Theſe according to Arifotle were Plato's diviſions of firſt things 


CHAP. IX. 
His three Voyages to Sicily. 


a Leto made three Voyages to Sicily; the 

firſt to ſee the fiery ebullitions of «Ara, 
+ and to improve the knowledge of States, and 
Philoſophy, which he got by his other Travels; 
This was abowt the 4oth year of his age, *at 
what time Dionyſius the elder, Son of Hermocra- 
tes, reigned in Swacuſe 5 f Platarch (aith, he was 
led thither by providence, not fortune, and that 
ſome good Genius, deſigning afar off the liber- 
ty of the People of Sracu/e, brought him ac- 
quainted with Dion then very young, who enter- 
tained him as his F Guelt : much diſliked 
the luxury of that bo feaſting, noRurnal lu- 
cubrations andthe likez* Converſed frequently 
with Dion, diſcourſed with him of thoſe things 
which were beſt in Man, and with his beſt ar- 
guments-exhorted him thereto z- by which he 
ſeemed ro lay grounds for the ſubverſion of chat 
Tyranny, which afterwards hapned 3 * Dion 
though young, was the moſt ingenious of all 
Plato's followers, and moſt eager in purſuit of 
Virtue, as appears as well by the teſtimony of 
Plato, as his own ations. Though he had been 
brought up by the King in an effeminate luxuri- 
ous kind of life; yet as ſoon as he taſted of 
Philoſophy the guide to Virtue, his Soul was 
inflamed with love thereof, and from his own 
candour and ingenuity was perſwaded that Dio- 
»/ins would be no lets effeted therewith : And 
therefore deſired him when he was at leiſure, to 
admit and hear Plato : Hereupon the Tyrant 
ſent for him 3 at that meeting all their diſ- 
courſe was concerning fortitude ; Plato affirmed 
none was further from that Virtue than a Ty- 
rant, and, proceeding to ſpeak of Juſtice, aſ- 
erred the life of the Juſt to be happy, of the 
unjuſt, miſerable. Diomſins was diſpleaſed at 
this diſcourſe (as refleting upon himſelf ) and 
with the ſtanders by for approving it, art laſt 


| 


much exaſperated, he asked Plato why he came | 


into Sicily ? Platoanſwered, to ſeek, 4 good man : 
it ſeems, replyed Dionyſins, you have not yet found 
him, Laertias (aith, Plato diſputed with him 
concerning Tranny, affirming, thatis not beſt 
which benefits our ſelves, unleſs it be excellent 
alſo in Virtue; whereat Diony/aus incenſed, faid 
ro him, your diſcourſe favours of old age ; 
and yours, anſwered Plato, of Tyranny. Dio- 
ſins , enraged, commanded him to be put to 
death 3 I will have, faith he, your head taken 
off ; at which words Xenocrates being preſent, 
anſwered, He that doth it muſt begin with mine : 
but Diem and Ariſftemenes wrought with him to 
revoke that ſentence. Dio» thinking his anger 
would have proceeded no further, ſent Plato a- 
way at his own requeſt in a Ship which car- 
ried Poliss ( whom Laertins calls Polis, A- 
lian Polis,) a Lacedemonian = ( who 
at thar time had been ſent Embaſſador to Diow- 
fins ) back to Greece : Dionyſias ſecretly defired 
Pollis to kill him whilſt he was on Shipboard 3 
or if not, by all means to ſell him, alledging, it 
would be no injury to Plato, for he would be 
as happy in bondage as at liberty, as being a 
juſt Man. Some athrm the occaſion of Diony- 
ſons his anger was, becauſe, that when he asked 
what was the beſt Braſs, Platoanſwered, that 
whereof the Statues of * Arifogiton and' Har- 
modins were made. Others, that it was becauſe 
he was over-maſtered in learning. But Tzetzes 
rejecting theſe, as idle fictions of Philoſophers, 


been, that he perceived, he adviſed Dios to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of the Kingdom: Po/lis tranſported 
him to eAigina 3 there Charmander, Yon of 
Charmanarites, accuſed him, as meriting death 
by a Law they had made, that the firſt Athenian 
that ſhould come to that Iſland, ſhould; with- 
out being (uffered to ſpeak for himſelf, be put to 
death : Which Law, as Phaworings affirms, he 
himſelf made. One that was preſent, ſaying 
in ſport, he is a Philoſopher, they ſet him at li- 
berty : Some ſay, they brought him to the pub- 
lick aſſembly, to plead for himſelf, where he 
would not ſpeak a word, but underwent all 
with a great courage. Then they altered their 
intent 


* Who flew 
Mipparchas , 
Brother of 


Hippizs the 


Tyrant of A- 


and falf1fiers, athrms the true reaſon to have th-"s; upon 
which the Pi- 


ſftratide were 


expelied. 
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intent of putting him to dearth, and agreed to 
ſell bim for a Slave. Plurarch ſaith, that upon a 
decree of the «&g:inete, that all rhe Athenians ta- 


ken in that I{{and, ſhould be ſold for Slaves : 


Pollis ſold him there : Anniceris, a Cyrenaick Phi- 
foſopher, being accidentally preſent, redeemed 
him for twenty, or as others, thirty Mize, and 
ſent him to Athens to his Friends 3 they imme- 
diarely returned the Mony to Anniceris, but he 
refuſed it, ſaying, they were not the only per- 
ſons concerned in Plato's welfare : ſome lay, 
Dion ſent the Mony; which he would not ac- 
cept, but bought therewith alittle Orchard in 
the Academy. Pollis was defeated by Chabri- 
as, and afterwards drowned in Elice. The re- 
port goes, that an apparition told him, he ſut- 
fered thoſe things for thayPhiloſophers ſake. 
Dionyſias underftancing what had. pepencd F 
writ to Plato, to deſire him not to ſpeak ill of 
him Plate returned anſwer, that he had not ſo 
much time vacant from philoſophy, as to re- 
member Dionyſus, To ſome detractours who 
upbraided him, ſaying, Diowſms bath caſt off 
Plato ;, no, faith he, but Plato Diomfius. 

Dion continued to live, not according to the 
ordinary luxury of the $icilians and Italians, but 
in vertue, until Dios died, for which ma- 
ligned by thoſe who lived after Tyrannical inſti- 
tutions, Then conſidering, that theſe docu- 
nients were not practiſed by himſeif alage, but 
by ſome orhers,- chough tew, he wee — he a 
hope, that Dionyſins the yourger, who ſucceeded 
his Father inthe Government. might become 
one of thoſe, to the extraordiuary happinels 
of himſelf, and the ret of the Sicilians : To 
this end he uſed many exhortationsto invite 


| ment. The temperance of their Feaſts, altera- 
tion of the Court, . meeknels of the King, gave 
the Hracyſians great hopes of reformation : The 
Courtiers addicted themſelves to Philoſophy (6 
much, that the Palace was full of Sand (wherein 
they drew Geometrical figures ) Not long after 
Plato's coming, at a Sacrifice in the Caſtle, the 
Herauld, according to the uſual manner, made a 
ſoiemn Prayer, that the Gods would long pre- 
ſerve the Kingly Government : Li» ſtanding 
by, ſaid, will you never give over praying againſt 
me ? This troubled Philifas and his friends,who 
feared Plato would infinuate into the favour of 
Dionyſias {0 much,as that they ſhould not be able 
to oppoſe him, ſince in ſo ſhort time, he had ef. 
fected ſo great an alteration in him : Hereupon 
they all joyntly accuſed Dion, that he wrought 
upon Diery/ixs, by the eloquence of Plate, to 
reſign his Government, that it might be tran(- 
ferred to the Children of his Siſter, to quit his 
command for the Academy, where he ſhould be 
made happy by Geometry, refigning his preſenc 
happinels to Dionand his Nephews. With theſe 
and the like inſtigations, Diemſius was ſ0incen- 
ſed, that he cauſed Dion to be unexpectedly 
carried on Ship-board ina little Bark, giving the 
Marriners order to land him in ay. This hap- 
pened four Months after Plato's coming. * Plate, 
and the reſt of Dion's friends, feared to be 
put to ſome puniſhment, as partakers of his of- 
tence, A report was raiſed, that Plaro was put 
to death by Di»y/is, as Author of all that hap- 
pened : but, on the contrary, Diwyſius, doub- 
ting, leſt ſomething worſe might hap 
their fear, treated them all kindly,comforted Pla- 
to, bid him be of good chear, and intreated him 


from 


Party 
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to ſtay with him : f He cauſed him to be lodged + pluai 
in his Caſtle, * in the Orchards adjoyning to his + pj,,x 
Palace, where not the Porter himſelf could go j. 


him to virtue, intermixed with ſome ſentences 
of Plato, with whom Dieny/ius, upon this occa- 
fion, became extreamly defirous to be acquain- 


ted: To that effe&t, meny Letters were ſent to 
Athens to him, ſome from Dionyſns , | others 
from Pythagoreans in Italy, Celiring Platoto goto 
Hracuſe, who, by prudent Countel, might go- 
| vern the young Man, tranſported by his own 
power to luxury. Plato, as himſelf affirmeth, 
fearing to be thought a perſon only of words, 
and not willing to engage in action, and withal 
hoping, by purging one principal part, to cure 
the diſeaſe of all Sicih, yielded; Laertizs ſaith, 
upon a promiſe made to him by Dionyſins, of a 
place and People that ſhould live according to 
the rules of his Common-wealth ; which he 
made not good. Hence Athenexs accuſed Plato 
of Ambition. In the mean time, the enemies 
of Dion, fearing a change in Dionyſes, perſwaded 
him to call home from baniſhment Philiſtus (a 
perſon very rational, but educated in Tyranni- 
cal principles ) as an Antidote againſt Plato's 
Philoſophy ; but Dio hoped, the coming of 
Plato would regulate the licentious Tyranny of 
Dionyſins. 

Plato at his arrival in Sicily - placed by A. Gelli- 
5, betwixt the beginning of Philip's Reign, 
four hundred years from the building of Rowe, 
and the Cheronean fight) was received by Diony- 
fins with much reſpect: One of the Kings mag- 
nificent Chariots ſtood ready to receive lim as 
ſoon as he landed, and carried him to the Court. 
The King offered Sacrifice to the Gods Tor his 


coming , as a great bleffing upon his govern | 


out without Zieny/ſias his leave 3; thus cunningly, 
under pretence of kindneſs, he watched him, 
that he might notgeturn into Greece, to give Di- 
on notice of the wrong done to him. Dionyſus 
by frequent converſation with Plato ( as wild 
Beaſts are tamed by uſe) fell into fo great liking 
of his diſcourſe, that he becamein love with 
him 3 but, it was a Tyrannical affe&ion, for, 


he would not that Plato ſhould loveany bur 


him, offering to put the power of the Kingdom 
into his hands, if he would value him above Di- 
on, With this paſſion, troubleſome ro Plato, 
Dienyſius was Tometimes {o far tranſported, as 
Men jealous of their Miſtrifles, that he would 
upon the ſuddain fall out with him, and as ſud- 
dainly be reconciled, and ask him pardon. He 
had indeed a great deſire of P/aro's Philoſophy, 
but a great reſpect likewiſe on the other fide 
for thoſe who diſiwaded him from it, telling 
him, that it would ruine him to be too far inga- 
ged therein. * Inthe mean time, there hap- , 
pening a War, he ſent ! /at9 home, promiſing, 
chat the next Spring (as ſoon as there was Peace) 
he would ſend back for him and Dio» to 
Syracuſe : But he kept not his promiſe, fer 
which he deſired Pare to excuſe him, proteſting 
the War to be the occaſion thereof, and that 
as ſoon as it were ended, he would ſend for 
Dion, whom he deſired in che mean time to relt 
ſatisfied, and not attempt any thing againſt him, 
nor to ſpeak 11] of him to the Greeians. This 
Plats 
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Plato endeavoured to effet; he inſtructed 
Dion in Philoſophy , in the Academy : Dion 
lay in the City at rhe houſe of Calpprs, with 


whom he had been long acquainted. He par- 
chaſed a Country houſe for pleaſure, whither 
he ſometimes went 3 this he beſtowed after- 
ward, at his return to $i, upon Sperſipprs, 
with whom he intimately, as 
being ſo adviſed by Plate, who knew the | 
cheerful humour of $ 10 be a fit diver- 


ciſement for the re diſpoſition of Don, | 
Plato had Ie EX of ſome | 
Playes and Dances by ſonie youths; Dio» took : 


the pains to teach t and paid the whole | 
—_ By this liberality which Plaro ſuffered | 
him to confer upon the Arhewians, he gained 


more love than P/zto honour. WEN 
In the mean time, Diow/ius, to acquit him- 
ſelf of the diſeſteem he had gained am Phi- 


loſophers in Plato's cauſe, invited many lea 
Men, andin a vain oftentation of Wiſdome 
applyed improperly the ſentences he had 
learned of Plato : Hereupon he to with 
for Plato again, and to blame himſelf, for not 
knowing how to uſe him well when he had 
him, and that he had not learned ſo much 
him as he might: and being like a Tyrant | 
cranſported with uncertain paſſions and changes, 
a ſuddain vehement deſire came upon him of 
ſeeing Plato_again. The peace beingnow con- 
cluded, he ſent to Plato to come to him ( but 
not (as he had promiſed) to Dior) writing to | 


_him, that he would have him to come immedi- 
© ately , and that afterwards he would ſend 


for Piov, Hereupon Plato refuſed to go, not- 
withſtanding the intreaties of Di#nz alledging 
for excuſe his old age, and that nothing was 
done according to their agreement. In the 
mean time, Archtas, whom , with others of 
Tarentum , Plato, before his departure, had 
brought into the acquaintance of Diemſixs, came 
to Dievyſins; there were alſo others there, 
Auditors of Dio», Dienyſins being refuſed upon 
a ſecond invitation, thought his honour deep- 
ly concerned , and thereupon ſent the third 
timea Galley of three banks of Or: (f trimmed | 
with Fillets ) and other Ships, and with them 
Archidemns, whom he conceived Plato moſt 
afteted of all his friends in $icih, and ſome 
Sicilian Noblemen: * He had by all means ob- 
liged Archytas the Pythagerean, to let Plato 
know, he might 'come without danger , and 
that he would engage his word on ic. + As 
ſoon. as they came to Plaro, they all proteſted, 
that Diowfins was much inclined to Philoſophy, 
- - mma an Epiſtle from him to this 


Dionyſins tO Plato, 


( A the accuſtomed way of Preface ) 

nothing ( faith. he) ſhonld you do ſooner, 
than come Sicily at my requeſt. Firſt, As Concerning 
Dion, all ſhall be done as you will ;, for I think you 
will only moderate things, and 1 will condeſcend : But, 
unleſs you come, you ſhall not obtain any thing which 
Jou deſire for Dion, nor in any thing elſe, not in thoſe 


which chiefly concern your own particular. 
* Other Epiſtles were ſent from Archyras, 
and other Iralians. and Tarentines , praiſing 


—_— 


Dijoxyſius for his love of learning z adding, that 
if Plato came not, it would refle& upon his 


friends, as well as on himſelf + Many Let- + Platarch; 


ters and intreaties were ſent to Dio, from 


his Wife and Siſter : * to theſe were joyned * pu. £pip. 


the importuniries of ſome friends of Plato's at 


Athens , F inſomuch that Dion brought it to t Pl. 
pats, thar Plato ( * leſt he ſtiould deſert him and + p,,. | 


the Tarentines, ) yielded to Dionyſus, without 
any excuſe; and, as he writeth himſelf, was 
driven the third time to the Sicilian Straits, 


Once more Charybais dangers to efſay. 
Ar his arrival in Sicily, Diowſins met him 
with a Chariot, drawn by four white Horſes, 
+ whereinto he took 


on a facere Syracuſe, well versd in Homer, 


rned | pleaſed with the ſight, ſpoke theſe yerſes out 


of the Iliads, with a little alteration: 


The Chariot groan'd beneath its weight, 
Prontl that the beft of Men there ſat. 


aw > my much joy'd at his co? 
ming, ſo were the Sici/ians put in great hopes, 
being all deſirous, and endeayouring , that 
Plato might — Philiſt#s , and ſubvert 
Tyranny by Philoſophy : The Ladies of the 
Court entertained Plato with all civility; but 
above all, Dionyſus (eemed to repoſe more 
confidenice in him, than in any of his friends 3 
for, whereas he was jealous of all others, he 
w_ ſo great reſpe& for Plato, that he ſuf- 
er 

though he knew him to be 
friend ) and offered him great ſumms of Mo- 


ny, but Plato would not accept any: ( yet f + Leer. 


Onetor faith , he received eighty Talents of 
him , wherewich enriched, he purchaſed the 
Books of Philolanus) whence Ariftippus the 
Cyrenean, who was at the ſame time in the 
Court, faid , Dionyſtus beffowed his bomnty 
on ſure grounds; he gives little to us who require 
much , and much to Plato who requireth nothing. 
And being blamed, that he received Mony of 
Dionyſins, Plato books, 1 want Mony, faith he, 


Plato Bookg, Sountrueit is, as * Xenophon af- * Evil. : 
perſeth him, that he went thither to ſhare in #2 
the Sicilian luxury : or as f Tzetzes, that he + chilied. 


ſtudied the art of Cookery, and lived with Dionyſt- 
us as his penſioner and paraſite, So far was he 
from any ſordid compliance, that at a Feaſt, 
* Dionyſus commanding every one 
on a purple Gown, and dance , 


laying, 


I will not with a female robe diſgrace 
My ſelf, who am a Man of manly race, 


Some likewiſe aſcribe this to. him, which 
others to Ariſtippus, that Dionyſus ſaying, 


Who ere comes to a Tyrant, he 
A Servant is, thongh he came free. 


He anſwered immediately, 


No Servant is, if he came free. ; 
Z + Plato, 


i66 


him, and made him fit, + #!;x. 2; 
whilſt himſelf plaid the Coachman : whereap- #/. 4-18. 


him only to come to him unſearched (* » 17. »e. 
Dion's intimate #/t. 4. 18. 


to pur v Leert. vie, 
he refuſed , Ariftip, 


PLATO! —_ 


_ Ah. Mi. "Is 


I 
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+ Plat. Epift. + Plato, after a while, began to put Dier- | whilſt he ſhall nt plot any thing againſt Dionyſus, 
a fus in mind of the City he had promiſed | that he may there enjoy his Revenews. With this 
him to be governed by his rulesz but £ioy- | aſſurance I have ſent ro Heraclides, and will ſend 
fins retracted his promiſe : He moved him | again to him to come hither ; but if be come either upon 
alſo in the behalf of Dion ;, Dionyſas at the firſt | rhe firſt or ſecond notice, 1 have made an agreement 
delay'd him, afterwards ſell out with him, but | with Dionyſus, and obtained 4 promiſe from him 
ſo ſecretly, that none ſaw it, for he continued | that he ſhall receive mo harm, either in or without 
ro confer as much honour on him, as he-could | the City ;, bat, if he be ſo reſobved, that he (end him 
poſſibly , thereby to: make him forſake his | away beyond the confines of this Country untill he ſhall 
friendſhip to Dion. Plato from the beginning | be better ſatisfied with him: Do not you Dionylius 
perceived there was no truſt to be repoſed in | conſent hereto, ſaith he : 7 do, anſwered Diony/ins, +Pl 
what he ſaid or did, but thatall was deceit 3 | neither if he be in your houſe ſhall he receive any 
yet concealed that thought, and patiently ſuf- | prejudice; The next day ( about 20. days be- 
fered all; pretending to believe him. Thus | fore Plaroleft Sicily ) came Emrybirs and Theodotes 
they diflembled with each other, thinking they | to Plato in much haft and trouble ; Plato, faid 
deceived the eyes of all Men beſides; | Theodotes , you were yeſterday preſent at the agrees +7! 
Helicon of Cyzicum, a friend of Plato, | ment betwixt Dionyſius and me, concerning Hera- 
foretold an Eclipſe of the Sun, which falling | clides. 7 was ſo, anſwered Plato, but fince, 
out according to his prediction , the Tyrant | continues Theodotes, he hath ſent out Officers to F Ly 
much honoured him, and gave him a Talent | apprehend him , and I fear he is ſomewhere very 
of Silver: then Ariſtippus jeſting with other | »igh 3 therefore go along with us to Dionyſus, 41d 
Philoſophers , ſaid , he could tell them of a | /et »s »ſe owr utmoſt endeavour with him: They 
ſtranger thing that would happen ; they deſi- | went, when they came before him, Plato ('the 
ring to know what that was. I foretel, faith | reſt ſtanding filent by , and weeping) began 
he, Plato and Dionyfſius will be at difference ere {thus , Theſe Mex, Dionylius , are afraid leſt 
* Plat, Epift, long 5 and it came to paſs. * Ziomyſins detain d FYÞbs ſhould do ſomething againſt Heraclides contrary 
Dion's Rent which he uſed to ſend yearly to | ro the agreement you made Jeſterday, for I ſuppoſe he 
him to Peloponne(as, pretending he kept it for | is come near here abouts. Dionyſus at this grew 
his Nephew, Diox's Son. Plato diſcontented | angry, his colour often changed with rage; 
hereat, defired he might go home, ſaying, he | Theogeres fell at his feet, and taking him by the 
could not ſtay, Dio» being uſed fo ignomi- | hand, befought him not to do any ſuch thing : 
niouſly : Dioyſius ſpoke kindly to him, defiring | Plato continuing his ſpeech ; Be of good hear, 
him to ſtay : He thought it not convenient tolet | ſaith he, Theodotes, for Dionyſius will nor do 
Plate go ſo ſoonto divulge his aftions 3 but being | any thinz contrary to the promiſe ha made yeſterday, 
not able to prevail with him, he told him, he | Diomy/ins looking ſeverely upon Plato , to you, 
would provide a means for his Paſſage 3 Plaro | ſaith he, 1 made no promiſe; yes by the Geds 
had deſigned to go with the Paſlage-boats; | anſwered Plato, you promiſed not tro do thoſe things 
L ionyſsus (eeing him bent upon his voyage, the | which Theodotes now beſeecheth you not to do, Ay- 
next {poke thus kindly to him ; that che differen- | chedemus and Ariſtocritus being preſent ; he 
ces betwixt Dion and me may be compoſed, I will | told Plato ( as he had done once before, when 
for your ſake condeſcend thus far , Dion ſhall 7e- | he intexceded for Heraclides, ) That he cared 
ceive his revenews living in Peloponneſus not as 4 | for Heraclides and others more than for him : 
baniſhed perſon, but as one that may come hither | and asked him before them, whether he re- 
when he aud 1, and you his friends ſhall thiak con- | membred that when he came firſt ro Sacuſe, 
wvenient, The Traſtees fer this buſineſs ſhall be | he counlelled him toreſtore the Grecian Cities: 
your ſelf, and your and his friends who live here; | Plats. an{wered, he did remember it, and that 
Dion ſhall receive his Rents, but through your hands, | he {till thought it his beſt courſe, and withal 
otherwiſe I (hall net dare to truſt him 5, tn You and, asked Dionyſus whether that were the only 
Jonrs I have more confidence ; ſtay for this reaſon counſel he had piven him. Dionſins returned 
a year here, and then you [hall CAYYY along with you | an angry contumelious. reply, and asked him, 
his Mony, wheriin you will do Dion 4 great conrteſie, laughing ſcornfully 5 whether he taught him 
To this Plato after a days deliberation conſen- | thoſe things as a School::boy 3 to which Pats 
ted; and writ to that effect to Dion z but as ſoon ! anſwered, you well remember : what, replies he, 
as the Ships were gone, that Diony/ius ſawhehad | as 4 Maſter in Geometry, or how? Plato: forbore 
no means to get away, forgetting his promile, he | to reply, feating it might occaſion a ſtop of 
made fale of Dion's Eftate. | | his Voyage; But immediately -went away ; 
+Plat.Epiſt.q, Þ At thistime hapned a mutiny amongſt the | Diomſias reſolved to lay wait for Heraclides; 
Souldiers of Dionyſins, of which Heraclides a | but he elcaped to the Carthaginian Territo- 
friend of Plato's was reported the Author : | ties. 
Dionyſus laid out to take | im, but could not ; From this diſpleaſure againſt Plato, Dionyſus 
light on him : Walking in his Garden he called | took occaſion to forbear to ſend ro Die his 
T beodctes to him ; Plato being accidentally.wal- | Mony 3 and firſt ſent Plato out of his Caſtle, 
king there at the ſame time; after ſome pti- | where, till then, he had lain next the Palace, 
vate diſcourſe with Dionyſins, T heodetes, turning | pretending that the Women were to celebrate 
to Plato, Plate, faith he, 1 perſwade Dionyſus | a Feaſt ten days in the Gardens where he dwelt ; 
that I may bring Heraclides to kim to anſwer the For that time he commanded Plato co live 
erimes wherewith he is charged, and then if Diony- | without the Caſtle with Archedemss ;, during 
{ius wilt not ſuffer him to live in Sicily, that he at | which time Theedzes ſent for him, and com- 
leaft permit him to take his Wife and Chilaren aleng | plained to him of Diomfins his proceedings. 
with him te Peloponnelſus, ana live there, ana | Dionyſins TECELVINE information that Plaro had 
gone 
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gone to Theozes, took 2 new occaſion of dil- 
pleaſure azainſt him, and ſent oneto him, who 
asked him whether he had gone to Theoavre-. 
Plato acknowledged that he had, then, faith the 
Meſſenger , Diozyfias bad me tell you, you do 
not well to prefer Dio: and his friends before 
him.. Never from that time- did he ſend for 
Plato to the Court, looking upon him as a 
profeſt friend to Theodotes and Heraclides, and his 
profeſt enemy : * Plato}ived without the Caſtle 
amongſt the Souldiers of the Guard: who, as 
Dionyſus well knew , had born him ill will 
long, and ſought to-murder him , becauſe he 
counſel'd Dimyſins to give over the Tyranny, 
and live without a Guard. , f Some, whocame 
to viſit him, gave him notice that calumnies 
were ſpread againſt him amongſt the Souldi- 
ers,'* as if he excited Dion and Theontlas tO 
reſtore the Ifland to liberty, and that ſome 
of them threatned, when they could light up- 
on him to killhim. Hereupon Plato began to 
think of ſome means of Eſcape , which he 
effected in this manner; He ſent to Archytas 
2t Tarentum, and to other friends advertifing 
them of the danger wherein he was 3 They, un- 
der pretence of an Embaſly in the name of 
the Country , ſent Lamaſcus ( whom Laerrixs 
calls Lamiſcas ) one of their party with.a Galley 
of three banks of Oars to redemand Plato, de- 
claring that his coming to Hracuſe upon the 
engagement of Archytas : His letter was to this 
effect. 


Archytas to Dionyſins, health. 


WW = all Plato's friends have ſent Lamiſcus 
and Photides to redemand the Man ac- 


cording to your agreement with us : Tow will do well 
to conſider with what importunity you prevail'd with 
#s to invite Plato to you, promiſing to yield to all 
things, and to give him liberty to go and come at his 
pleaſures, remember how much you prized his coming, 
ana preferred him before all others: if there hath 
bapned any difference betwixt you, it will befit you to 
treat him courteouſly, and reſtore him ſafe to as, 
This if you do, you will do juſtly, and oblige us. 


T Dionyſims to excuſe himſelf, and to ſhew 
he was not angry with Plato, feaſted him mag- 
nificently, and then ſent him home with great 
teſtimonies of affe&tion : One day amongſt the 
relt he ſaid to him, 7 am afraid, Plato, you will 
ſpeak ill of me when you are amongſt your friends. 
The Gods forbid , anſwered Plato , (miling, they 
ſhonld have ſuch (carcity of matter in the Academy, 
as tobe conſtrained te diſcourſe of you, Dionyſins at 
his departure, delired him co find out whether 
Dion would be much diſpleaſed if he ſhould 
diſpoſe of his Wife to another, there being at 
that time a report that he did not like his match, 
and could not live quietly with his Wife. Plato 
n his return, came to Peleponneſus at what time 
the Olympick games were celebrated ; where 


the eyes of all the Grecians were taken off 


irom the ſports and fixed upon him as the more 
worthy obje& : Here he found Die» beholding 
the exerciſes, To whom he related what had 
happened. Die» proteſted to revenge the dil- 
conrteſie of Diomſirs towards Plato, from 
which Plaro earneſtly diſlivaded him : Being 


— 


come home to Athens, he wrote to Diom/ins, 
and gave hima plain accompr of every thing, 
but that concerning Dior's Wiſe, he (er ir 
down ſo darkly, that he alone to whom the 
letter was directed -could underſtand him; 
letting him know that he had ſpoken with Drcv 
abour the buſineſs which he knew, and that he 
would be very much diſpleaſed if Diowſns did 
it: fo that at chat time, becauſe there was 
great hopes of reconciliation between them , 
the Tyrant forbore a while to diſpoſe of his 
Siſter Arete, Dioxn's Wife, as ſoonafter, when 
he ſaw the breach irreconcileable, he did, 
matrying her againſt her will to one of his 
friends named Timocrates, Dion thence forward 
prepated for War againſt Plato's advice,* who 
endeavoured to diſſwade him from it, as well 
for reſpect of Dimas his good reception of 
him, as for that Diox was well in years; though 
e/E/tan ſaith , he put Dion upon that War 3 
which Plutarch imputes to the inſtigations of 


; Spenſippns, 


Y- 


CHAP © 
His Aathority in Civil Aﬀeatrs. 


AT home he lived quietly in the Academy, 


not engaging himſelf in publick Afﬀirs ; * Leer. 


( though he were a perſon very knowing there- 
in as his writings manifeſt, ) becauſe the Athe- 
»ians were accuſtomed to Laws different from 
his ſenſe. 


t His fame ſpreading to the Arcadians, and 4 x13. var. 
Thebans, they ſent Embaſladours earneſtly to bif.2. 41. 


requeſt him to come over to them, not only 
toinſtru their young Men in Philoſophy, bur 
which was of higher concernment, to ordain 
Laws for 4egalepolis a City then newly builc 
by the Arcadians, upon occaſion of the great 
defeat given them by the Laccdemonians, in 
the firlt year of the 103. Olytnpiad. Plato 
was not a little pleaſed at this invitation, but 
asking the Ambaſſadours how they ſtood at- 
feed to a parity of Eſtates, and finding them 
ſo averſe from it, as not tobe by any means 
induced thereto, he refuſed to go: but ſent 
Ariftozimus his familiar friend. 


The Cyreneans likewile ſent to him, deftring pjyarch. a 
him to ſend chem Laws for their City, but he princip.ines- 
refuſed, ſaying, it was difficult to preſcribe 4#- 


Laws to Men 1n proſperity. | 

Yet to ſeveral people upon their importuni- 
ties he condeſcended. 

To the Hraes/iavs he gave Laws upon the 
ejection of their King. 

To the Cretan: upon their building of Aag- 
»eſie, he ſent Laws digeſted into twelve Books. 

To the 1a» he ſent Phormio; to the Pyrrheans, 
Mededimys ( his familiar friends ) upon the fame 
delign. © 

This is enough to juſtifie him againſt choſe 


who * accuſe, him, of having written a form #* 4444y. 


of Government, which he could nor perſwade 
any to practiſe, becauſe it was ſo ſevere: and 
that the Athenians, who accepted the Laws of 
Draco and Solon, derided his. 
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CHAP. XL 


His Vertnes and Moral Sentences, 


inſomuch as in his oid age ( in com: 
pliance with the vulgar opinion ) he facrificed 
to Nature, to expiate the:crime of his contt- 
nence, So conſtant in his compoſure and gra- 
vity, that a Youth brought up under hum, re- 
turning to his Parents, and hearing his Father 
ſpeak aloud, ſaid, 7 never found this in Plato. 
He ate but once a day, or, if the ſecond time, 
very ſparingly ; he ſlept alone, and much dif- 
commended the contrary manner of living, 
Of his Prudence, Patience, Magnanimity, and 
other Vertues, there are theſe inſtances. 

* Antimachus a Colophonian , and MNiceratus 
a Heracleot, contending in a Poetick Panegy- 
rick of Lyſander, the prize was beſtowed upon 
Niceratss : Antimachas in anger tore his Poem; 
Plate, who at that time was young, and much 
eſteemed Antimachss for his Poetry , comforted 
him, ſaying, Ignorance is a diſeaſe proper to the 
1gnorant, as blindneſs to the blind. 

t His ſervant having offended him, he bad 
him put off his coat, and expoſe his ſhoulders 
to be beaten, intending to have corre&ted him 
with his own hand ; but perceiving himſelf ro 
be angry, he ſtopt his hand, and ſtood fixt in 
that poſture; a friend coming in, asked him 
what he was doing, Puniſhing an angry Man, 
ſaith he. 

* Another time, being diſpleaſed at his ſer- 
vant for ſome offence, do yox ( ſaith he to Speu- 
feppus ( or as Laertine tO Xenocrates ) accidentally 
coming in ) beat this fellow, for I am angry. And | 
another time to his ſervant he ſaid, 7 world beat | 
thee, if I were not angry. + Fearing to exceed 
the limits of corre&tion, and thinking 1t unfit 
the Maſter and Servant ſhould be alike faulty. 

* Chabrias the general beigg arraigned for his 
life, he alone ſhewed himfelf on his ſide, not 
one of the Citizens elſe appearing for him. 
Crobulas the Sycophant met him, accompanying 
Chabrias to the Tower , and ſaid unto him, 
Do you come to help others, you know mt that the 
poyſon of Socrates is reſerved for you ? Plato an- 
fwered, hen I fought for my Country I hazaraed 
my life, and will now in duty to my friend. 

+ At the Olympick Gawes, he fell into com- | 
pany with ſome ſtrangers, who knew him not, 
upon whoſe affections , he gained much by 
his affable converſation , Dining and ſpending 
the whole day with them , not mentioning 
either the Academy or Socrates , only faying, 
his Name was Plato. When they came to 
Athens, heentertained them courteouſly. Come, 
Plato, ſaid the ſtrangers, /hew 1s your nameſake, 
Socrates his Diſciples, bring us to the Academy; 
recemmend us to him, that we may know him, 
He ſmiling a little, as he uſed, ſaid, 7 am the 
an : Whereat they were much amazed, [a- 
ving converſed ſo familiarly with a perſon of 


a HE lived {ingle, yet ſoberly and i chaſtly, 


- 


| When he went out of the School, he al- 
ways faid, Sre ( Tomths ) that you empley yoar idle 
hours uſefull, 

At a Feaſt he blamed theſe that brought in 
Manes to hinder — as 

ing 2 young Man play at Dice, he repro- 
ved him; he an == jy hy for ſo ſmall a mat- _ 
ter ? Caſtome ( replies Plato ) is no ſmall thing, 

Being demanded, whether there ſhould be Le, 
any record to pottery of his ations or ſay. | 
ings, as of others before him: F#, faith 
he, we muſt get « Name, then many things will 
follow, 
| Getting on Horſe-back , he immediately uy, 
lighted again, ſaying, He feared leſt he ſhould 
be carried away i7maesis by a high willful con- 
ceit, a metaphor taken from a Horſe. 

He adviſed drunken and angry Men to look Lrr, 
in a Glaſs, and it would 'make them refrain 
from thoſe vices. 

He affirmed, that to drink to the exceſs of Lum, 
drunkenneſs was not allowable ar any time, 
rm upon the teitival ofthat God who gives 


ine. 

Sleep alſo much diſpleaſed him, whence he Li: 
=_ in his Laws, No Man ſleeping is worth any 
thing. | 

That truth is more pleaſing to all, than any Lun, 
feignd-ſtory, ſo of truth he faith, de legibus: 
| Trath, O gueſt, 5s an excellent thing, and durable, 
but to this we are net eaſily 26 har, 

Being told, that Xenocrates had ſpoken many Valurs 
unjuſt chings againſt him, he preſently rejected 
the accuſation 3 the informer perſiſting, asked, 
why he would not believe him ? He added, ir 
was not probable, that he whom he -loved 
much , ſhould not love him again. Finally, 
the other ſwearing it was thus; he, not to 
argue him of perjury, affirmed, that Xenecrates 
would never have ſaid ſo, but that there was 
reaſon for it. | 

He ſaid, No wiſe Man puniſheth in reſpeft of Smi.d, i 
the fanlt paſt, but in prevention of the future, 1.16, 

Seeing the Avgrigentines magnificent in ia. 
Building , Juxurious in Feaſting , Theſe people 
( ſaith he ) b»ild, as if they were to live for ever, 
and eat, as if they were to dic inftantiy. 

Hearing a wicked perſon ſpeak in the de- St. 
fence of another, This Man, laith he, carries 
his heart in his tongue, 

Being told, that ſome ſpoke ill of him, he *% 
anſwer'd, *7is no matter, 1 will live ſo that none 
ſpall belive them. o 

Seeing a young Man of a good family, who $9: 
had waſted all his means, fitting at the door of 
an Inn, feeding upon bread and water, he told 
him, 1f you had dined ſo temperately, you would ne- 
ver have needed to ſup ſo. 

To Aniſfthenes, making a long oration, Yow 5% 
know not, ſaithhe, that diſcourſe is to be meaſured 
by the hearer, not the ſpeaker, 

Seeing a youth over-bold with his Father, 5: 
Young Man, faith he, will you wnder-valye him, 
who 15 the cauſe you over-value your ſelf ? 

To one of his Diſciples, who took too 


that eminence, whoulſed no boafting or oſten- 
tations and ſhewed, that beſides Ris Philoſo- 
phical diſcourſe, his ordinary converſation was 
extreamly winning. 


much care of his body, he ſaid, by do zu 
labour ſo much in building your own priſon ? 

Of a priſoner fettered, he ſaid, That an 
is dead in his own body, he lives is ancther. 


He 
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He ſaid , that whoſoever negleRed himſelf for 
another, was the moſt happy of all perſons, for he 
enjozed neither, . 

One Leo, an eminent Citizen, being blamed 
for loud and immoderate clamour in the Senate, 
That it, {aith he, to be a Lyon indeed. 

His Diſciples wondring , that Kenocrates, 
ſevere all his life time, had ſaid ſomething that 
was pleaſanc, Do you wonder ( ſaith he ) that 
Roſes and Lilies grow among thorns ? 

Xenocrates by reaſon of his ſevere converſa- 
tion, he adviled to ſacrifice to the Graces. 

Heuſed to ſay, Prefer labour before idleneſs, 
unleſs you eſteem ruſt above brightneſs. _ 

He exhorted the young Men to good life, ' 
thus; Obſerve the different nature of vertue 
and pleaſure 3 the momentany ſweetneſs of the 
World is immediately followed by eternal 
ſorrow and repentance, the ſhort painof the 
other by eternal pleaſure. 

He faid, that ic was a great matter in the 
education of youth, to accuſtome them to 
take- delight in good things z otherways , he 
affirmed pleaſure to be the bait of evil. 

He afhrmeth Philoſophy to be the true help 
of the Soul, the reſt ornaments; that nothin 
is more pleaſing to aſound mind, than to ſpe 
and hear truth, than which nothing is better or 
more laſting, ; 

To ſome , who demanded what kind of 
poſſeſſions were beſt 'to be provided for 
Children : Thoſe ( faith he | which feat nei- 
ther ſtorms , nor violence of Men, nor fove 
himſelf, 

To Demonicas, asking his advice concerhing 
the education of his Son: The ſame care ( faith 
he ) that we have of Plants, we muſt take of our 
Children 3 The one is Labour, the other Plea- 
ſure. But we muſt take heed that in this we 
be not too ſecure, in that too vigilanr. 

To Philedonus , who blamed him that. he 
was as Studious to learn as to reach, and 
asked him how long he meant to be a Diſciple, as 
long, ſaith he, as 1 am not aſhamed of growing bet- 
ter and wiſer, 

Being demanded what difference there is 
between a learned Man and an unlearned, the 
ſame, ſaith he, as betwixt a Phyſitian and a Patient, 

He ſaid, Princes had no better Poſſeſſions than 
the familiarities of ſuch Men who conld not flatter, 
that Wiſdome 1s as neceſſary to 4 Prince, as the Seul 
to the Body, That Kingdoms would "be moſt happy, 
if either Philoſophers rmle , or the Rulers were in- 
ſpired with Philoſophy, for nothing is more pernicious 
than power and arrogance ancompanied with igno- 
rance, That Subjetts ought to be ſuch as Princes 
ſeem to be, That a Magiſtrate is to be eſteemed 
a Pu lick, net a private good, That not a part of 
the Common-wealth, but the whole ought to be prin- 
cipally vegarged, 

Being deſirous to take off Timethens Son of 
Coon, General of the Athenians, from ſumptu- 
ous Military Feaſts; he invited him into the 
Academy to a plain moderate Supper, ſuch as 
quier pleaſing eeps ſucceed with a good tem- 
per of body. The next day Timethexs obſer- 
ving the difference, ſaid, They who feaſted 
with Plato were the better for it the next day ; 


and meeting Plato ſaid unto him; Tor Supper, | 


Plato, is as pleaſant the next morning as overnight, | 


alluding to the excellent diſcourſe, that had 
paſt at that time. 

Hence appears the truth of that Poet's ſaying, 
who being derided for ating a Tragedy, none 
being preſent but Plato, anſwered, but this one 
perſon 15 mare than all the Athenians beſides. 


CH AP; XIL 
His Will and Death. 


T= continuing a ſingle life to his end, 
not having any Heirs of his own, -he 
bequeathed his Eſtate co young Adimantys , 
( probably the Son of Adimantss , his ſerond 
Brother ) by his -Will ;- thus recited by Zaer- 
ting. bi 
Theſe things Plato hath Bequeathed and diſpe- 
ſed, The Eniphiſtidzan grounds bordering - North 
on the high way from the Cephifcan Temple; Sorrh 
on the Heracleum of the Eniphiftiades , Eaſt on 
Archeſtratus the Phrearian, Weſt Philip the' Chob- 
lidian, this let it not be lawful for any Man to fell 
or abenate, but let Joung Adirnantus be poſſeſſowr 
thereof in as full and ample manner as is poſſible. 
4nd likewiſe the Enerifiadzan Farm which I bought 
of Callimachus, adjoyning on the North ro Fury 
medon the Mytrinufian, 9>'the South rs Demoltra- 
tus X peteron, o» the Eaſt to Eurymedon the 
Myrrinufian, o» the Weſt ro Cephitſſas 3 Three 
Ming of Silver ;, 4 Golden Cup weighing 160, 'a ring 
of Gold, and an earring of Gold, both together weigh- 
ing four arachms and three obo; Euclid the Stone- 
Cutter oweth me three Mine, Diana 1 remit foeety, 
I leave Servants, Ticho, Bidtas Apolloniades, 
Dionyſus Goods, wheresf- Demetrius keeyerh an 
inventory, 1 ow no Man any thing, Execmors, 
Soſthenes , Speufippus , Demerrws, Heg1as , 
Eurimedon, Callimachus, Thrafippus. 


—C_— 


If this Will be not forged, that of Apnlcins Dogy. Pl, 


is falſe, who avers the Patrimony he left was a 
little Orchard adjoying to the Academy , two ſer- 
vants, and 4 Cup, wherein he fwpplicated to the Gods; 
Gold no more than he wore in his ear when he was & 
boy, an Emblem of his Nobility, 


He died in the 13th year of the Reign of 744. 


Philig King of Macedon, in the firſt of the ros. 
Olympiad;thes 1. (according to Hermippns,Cicere; 
Seneca, and others ) of his age ( not as Atheners 
the 82. ) which number he compleated exactly, 
dying that very day whereon he was born 3 
For which reaſon the Magi at Athens facrifi- 
ced to him, as conceiving him more than Man, 
who fulfilled the moſt perfe& number , nine 
mulciplyed into it ſelf. 


He died only of age, which Sexece aſcribes £753. r. $3 


to his temperance and diligence z Hermippms 
ſaith, at a Nuptial Feaſt 3 Cicero faith , as he 
was writing ; they therefore who afhirm he 
dyed ( as Pherecydes) of lice, do him much in- 
jury 3 upon his Tomb theſe Epitaphs. 


The firſt. 


Whoſe Tempefitice and faſt ice all envies, 
The fam'd Ariſtocles here baried hes , 
If Wiſdom any with renown induced, 
Here was it moſt, by envy not purſued, 


Lavre. 


#) 
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the ſecond. 


Earth in her boſom Plato's body hides, . 
His Soul amougſt the deathleſs Gods reſiaes 
Ariſto's Son; whoſe fame to ſtrangers ſpread, 
Jade them admire the ſacred life he lead, 


Another later. 


Eagle, why art thou prarcht upon this ſtone, 
And gazeft thence on ſome Gods ſtarry throne? 
1 Plato's Sexl to Heaves flown repreſent, 
His body buried in this Monument, 


Phavorings faith, that Aithridates the Per- 
ſian fet up Plaro's ſtatue. in the Academy with 
this Inſcription 3 wh: 

MITHRIDATES SON OF RAHo0- 
DOZATES, THE PERSIAN, DE 
DICATED 'THIS IMAGE: OF 
PLATO, MADE BY SILANION 


TO THE MUSES. 
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440 HAP.:XIIL 
Ty - 7 Diſciples and Friends, 


THE Fame of this School attrated Dil- 
-& -ciples from all parts : of whom were. 
.  Spewſepprs an Athenian , Plato's Siſters Yon, 
whom-he ſaid he reformed by the example of 
his own life. EE 

Xenocrates a Chalcedonian , Plats's beloved 
Diſciple, an imitatqur of his gravity and mag- 
nanumity : Atheneas ſaith, he was firſt the on- 
ly Diſaple of A/chives, . and relief of his po- 
verty, ſeduced from him by Plato, | 

iſffotle a Stagirite, whom Plato uſed to 

call a Colt, foreſeging that he would, ungrate- 
fully- oppoſe him, as a, Colt , having 1uckt, 
kicks at his Dam :.Xexocrates was flow, Ariſtotle 
quick in extremity, whence Plato ſaid of them, 
what an Af6 have I, and what a horſe to yoak 
together. | 

Philippus an Opuntian , who tranſcribed Pla- 
te's Laws in wax; to him ſome aſcribe Epi- 
OMe. 

Heſtiens a Perinthian. ; 

Dion a Syracuſian whom Plato exceedingly 
affected, as 1s evident from his Epigrams ſee- 
ing bim in the height of honour, all mens eyes 
fixt upon his noble actions, he adviſed him to 
take heed of that vice, which makes Men care 
only to pleaſe themſelves ; a conſequent of 
ſolitude. 


Amyclus ( Or as e lian, Amyclas) a Heracleote, 

* Eraſtas and Loriſcus Scepiians. 

Temelans a Cyzicene. R 

Exemon a Lampſacene. 

Pithon, whom Ariftotle calls Paron, and Hera- 
clides Anians. 

Hippothates and Callippus, Athenians. 

Demetrius of Amphipoli, 

Heraclides of Pontus, 


manier ſhared command with him, 


Two Women, Laſthenia a Mantinean, and 
Axiothia a Phliafiav, who went habited like a 


an. 

Theophraſtus, as ſome affirm. 

Oratours, Hyperides , Lycurgus , Demoſthenes, 
Lycurg us ( ſaith Philifas ) was a perſon of great 
parts, and.did many remarkable things, which 
none could perform, who had not been Plato's 
auditor. Demoſthenes, when he fled from Anti. 
pater, ſaid to Archias, who counſel'd him to 

ut himſelf into his hands, upon promiſe to ſave 

is lifez Far be it from me to chooſe rather 
to live ill, than to die well, having heard 
- <a and Plato diſpute of the Souls immot- 
tality. 

' Mneſiſtratut a Thaſits, 

To theſe retkoned by Laertivs, add Ariftides 
a Locrian. 

Exdoxus a Gnidian, who at a great Feaſt 
made by Plate , firſt found out the manner 
of ſitting in a circular form. , 

Hermodorus, of whom the Proverb, Her- >, 
modorus traffiques in words. 

Heracleodorus, to whom Demoſthenes writing, 
reprehends him, that having heard Plato , he 
neglected good ys and lived diſorderly. 

1 Emphrates, who lived with Perdiccas King Þ 4thn.di. 
of Macedonia in ſo great favour, that he in a 


Eragon of Lampſacum, Atbes, Thi, 
Timens of Cyzicam, Athen, Ihid, 
Cheron of Pellene, Athena. Ibid, 


* Iecrates the Oratour, with whom Plato was + run, 
very intimate : Praxiphanes publiſhed a dif- 
courſe they had together, ina field of Plato's 
who at that time entertained 1ſocrates as a 
Gueſt. | 

Aſter, Phadrns, Alexis, Agato,' young Men, 
whom Plato particularly affected, as appears by 
his Epigrams. 

\F-2 agort Phermio, Meatdimns, his fami- + Cap.19 
liar friends, already mentioned. 


= a_ —— Dice, 
CHAP. XIV. 


His e/Emulatours and Detrattonrs. 


A*® Plato's eminent Ikarning gained on one 
{ide many Diſciples and admirers, ſo on 
the other {ide, it procured him many emulators. 
eſpecially amongſt his fellow Diſciples , the 
followers of Socrates ; amongſt theſe, 

Xenophon was exceedingly difaffefted towards 
him; they emulated each other, and writ both 
upon one ſubje&t, a Sympoſium 3 Socrates his 
Apologie, moral commentaries : One writ of 
a Common-wealth, the other, the Inſtitution 
of Gus : which book * Plato notes as com- *1 14% Ml, . 
mentitious, afirming Crs not to have been mk 
ſ{ucha perſonas isthere expreſt. Though both 
writ much concerning Secrates, yet neither 
makes mention of the other except Xenophor Lint, 


* S127, 
f Litrt, 


* Athen, 


{ once of Plato, in the third of his Commentaries. 


Antiſthenes being about to recite ſomething 
that he had written, deſired Plato to be preſent 
Plato demanding what he meant to recite, hz 
anſwered, that to contradict is not _ 
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How come you, ſaith Plato , to' write upon 
that ſubje&t > And thereupon demonſtrating 
that hecontradicted himſelf, Antifhenes writ a 
Dialogue againft him, intituled Satho. 

Ariſtippus was at difference with him, for 

* which reaſon ( in Phedone) he covertly reproves 
Ariſtippns, that being near at «Agin« when Se- 
crates died, he came. not to him. He writ a 
book of the luxury of the Antients 3 ſomeal- | 
cribe the amatory Epigrams to his invention, 
his deſign in that treatiſe being ro detract from 
eminent perſons, amongſt the reſt from Socra- 
res his Maſter, and Plato and Xenophon his fellow- 
Diſciples. 

Aſchines and Plato alſo diſagreed : ſome 
affirm 5 that when _ Plato was in. favour 
with Dionyſins, eAsſchines came thither very 
poor, and was deſpiſed by Plato , but Kindly 
entertained by Avriſtippus: But the Epiſtle 
of Aſchines put forth by Allatins efleth 
the contrary. The diſcourſe which Plato re- 
hates, betwixt Critoand Socrates in Prifon, 1do- 
menexs (aith, was betwixt Socrates and Hſchines; 
by Plato, out of ill will to «&/chizes, attributed 
to Crito, But of Aſchizes he makes not any 
mention in all his works, except twice ſlightly ; 
once in Phedone, where he names him amongſt 
the perſons preſent at Socrates his death; and 
2gain in his Apology ſpeaking of Ly/anias his 
Father. 

Phedo, if we credit the detractions of Athe- 
»exs, Was ſo much maligned by Plato, 'as that 
he was about to frame an indictment againſt 
kim, to reduce him to that condition of fſervi- 


trade, out of which, by the procurement of $- 


crates, he had been redeemed; but his deſign 
wy diſcovered, he gave it over. Beſides his 
condiſiples, | 

Diogenes the Cynick, derided his Laws , and 
aſſertion of Ideas 3 concerning the firſt, he as- 
ked if he were writing Laws; Plato afſented. 
Have you not written.”already a Common- 
wealth, faith Diogenes ? Yes, anſwered.Plato. Had 
that Common-wealth Laws , ſaith Diogenes? 
Plato affirmed it had. Then, replyed: Diogenes, 
what need you write new ? * An rime, 
Diogenes ſaying, he could fee the things of the 
World, but not Ideas: Plato anſwered, that 
15 no wander, for you:have, and uſe thoſeeyes, 
which behold ſuch things : but the mind, which 
only can ſee the other, you ule not. 

f Molon, in detrattion from him, ſaid; It was 
not ſtrange Dionyſius fonld be at Corinth, but 
that Plato ſhould be at Sicily. 4 

From theſe private Gifferences, aroſe many 
ſcandalous imputations,forged and ſpread abroad 
by ſuch as envyed or maligned him: as* That 
he profeſt. one thing , and practiſed another : 
7 that he loved inordinately After, Dion, Phe- 
arus, Alexis, Agatho, and Archeanaſſa, a Cur- 
telan of Colopho: * That he was acalumniatour, 
Ko envious, -proud, a gluttonons lover of Figgs : 
4.6% Þ that he wasthe worſt of Philoſophers, a para- 
fite to Tyrants , and many other accuſations 
alike improbable: from theſe the Comick Poets 
and others took liberty to abuſe him; f Theop:m- 
pus 1n Antochare, 


* $127, 
+ Litrt, 


* 4thin, 


Live, 


—for One 15 noue, 


And two ( as Plato holds ) is hardly one. 


| 


Anaxandrides in Theſto; 

When Olives he ( like Plato ) doth devon 5; 
Timon, 

As Plato feigns, in framing F wonders chill d, 
Alexis in Meropide, 


Aptly thou comeſt, I walking round could meet 
(Like Plato ) »othing wiſe 3 but tir'd my feet. 


Ard in Anchilione, 


They ſpeak'ſt of things thow wnderſtands net; x6 
ToPlato, Thence Nile- and onyons hnow, 


T Sn, 


Amph. i» Amphicrate, 


What good from hence you may expett to riſe 
I can no more than Plato's good compriſe 5 


And in Dexidemide, 


Plato, thou nething knowft, but how 
To look ſevere and hnit the brow, 


Cratylus i» Pſeudobolymzo, 


A Man thog art, and haſt a Soul, but this 
With Plato not ſure, but opinion is, 


Alexis in Olympiodoro, 


My body mortal is grown dry, 
My Soul turn'd air that cannot ty x 
Taught Plato this Philoſophy? 


And in Paraſito. | 
Or thou with Plato ras ff alone, 


f Ephippus in Nanfrago, objets to Plato and *4rbenitiib. 11, 
ſome friends of his, that corrupted with Moy © 
they detrafted from many perſons; that they went 
proudly babited, and they took more care of their out- 
ward beauty, than the moſt luxurious : Yee Athe- 
nens, lib. 11. | 


CHAP. XY. 
His Writings, | 


HE writings of Plato are by way of Dia- 
logue ; of the Invention of Dialogue we 
have * already ſpokenz now of the Nature 4 Ch. 
thereof. 
A Dialogue is compoſed of queſtions and 
anſwers Philoſophical or Political ,; aptly ex- 


' prefling the Characters of thoſe perſons thac 


are the ſpeakers in an elegant ſtile ; Dialefick 
is the art of diſcourſe, whereby we confirm 
or confute any thing by queſtions and anſwers 
ofthe Diſputants; | 
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PLATO, 


Parr 


Of © Platonick diſcourſe Fa are two | | fp t0 Gy ſomerhing thereupon. Aoyyuriter 


_ Hyphegetick and © xegetich , 


| : Theoretick, rv] 

Hyphegetitk ; Praflick 3 Fthick 

Chris 7 pac 

- rmnaſtich, $ Fit 
Exe ..., I Endriltich 
Agonif ik, © Anatreptick, 


We know where there are other diviſions of 


-- ng.gg wth 3. as mto Dramatick Narrative 


divifion i t 
Tar as mow paper 


Of Plato's Dialogues are 
Phyſith, $ 7imeys. 
{ The Politick. 


, Cratylns, 
Logick, ' Pos mT deg. 


The Sopiſt 
Cr Apology of Serrgtes. 


Ph 
Tr. 


Rt. Hope 


The Common-wealth, 
The. Laws. 
Pelitick,, &f Mines. 
| Epi NOMIS, 


+ Atlanticks 


| Ly I, 
Laches. 


Enthyphros. 
| Menoy, . 
P ir A ft 7] C k, 1, /, 
| Charmigder, - 
Theetetns., 


Alcibiades, 


Endeiftick , 4 Protagaras. 


» Emthydemns. 
Hippias 1. 
Anatreptich, & Hippias 2, 
| | Gorgias 1, 
Gorgias 2, 


Ie being much controverted ( continueth 
Laertins ) ker Plato doth dogmatize, ſome 


affirming, others denying it, it will be neceſ- 


to.dogmaride is to: impoſe a Doctrine, as rowe- 
W710 t0.impoſe e Love a Doctrine is taken 
two ways, either for that wich is Decreed, 
ar the Decree it (elf y That whichis Decre- 
ed is a propoſition, the ym obo get 
11100. Plato Ex et W 
re Cano: Ta 
, $ his opinion in thoſe w are 
| He aflerts what he conceiveth true 
under cone of theſe four perſons, Socrates, Time- 
#s an Atheniav Gueſt , an «har Gueſtz The 
. re not, as ſome conceive , Plato and 
made , but imagined nameleſs perſons , 
as what Socrates, Timens (peak, are the 
Decrees of P12. Thoſe whom he argheth of 
fallchood are Threſymachss , Callicles, Polns oy 


Gergias, Protageras , Hippias , Enthyaentes , 


bes t he often uſed induRtion of both 
duction \is a difcourlſe, which from 


. « — bom om DIL cnc ne lhe truth like 


to thoſe : Of Indution there are two kinds,one 
from Contraries, another from Conſequents : 
m=_ om Contraries, as when he who is queſtion- 
anſwereth in all things contrary to himſelf, 
as thus; My Father is either fame wich 
yours, or not the Bu if therefore thy Fa- 
ther not the ſame with mine, he 1s noe 
_ Father : gn _ if a Man be not a living 
one, Wood, or the like; 
___ he is <>. Stone nor Wood, for he 
hath a Soul, and moveth himſelf, therefore 
he is a living creature 3 if a living creature, a 
and an Ox. This kind of Induction 
by Contraries, ſerves not for affertion, but 
confutation : Inductions by Con i 


two-fold 3 Wy ons, v wan a ſingular bt ſought, 


is concluded  - 

to Oratours, = fa to Logiciansz as in 
the firſt, che queſtion is, Whether fuch an 
one Were 2 z/ic is proved from his 
being Bloody at the fame time. This In- 
dudtion is Rhetorical, for Rhetorick is con- 
verſant_ in. fingulars, not- in univerſals; it in- 
quireth- nor after juſtice,” but after the ſeve- 
ral parts thereof : the other is DialeRick , 
whereby Univerſals are concluded from in- 


unmortal.,, and the living 'are of 
the dead, which is demonſtrated in his Book of 
the Soul , by. a general Maxime, that con- 
traries proceed: from contraries, this being ge- 
neral, js proved by fingulars, as, waking fuc- 
ceeds 1leeping, the greater the leſſer, and fo 
on. the contrary. us. he: uſeth to. confirm 
what he aſſerts. 
Thraſylss faith, he publiſhed his Dialogues 
according to the tragick Tetralogy : His 
genuine Dialogues are fifty ſix, his Com- 
mon-wealth divided into 5 they make nine 
Terralogies , reckoning his Common-wealth 
one Book, his Laws: another. The firſt 
Tetralogy hath a common ſubje&t, declaring 
what is the proper Life of a Philoſopher : 
every Book hath a- two-fold title; one 
from the principa! perſon, the other from the 
{ubject. 


| 


The 


lars, as in this queſtion:z Whether the Soul. 


er V. PL AT 0. 


Socrates his Apology : Ethick, 
Crito, or of that which is to be done : Erbick 
Fhedo, or of the Soul: Erhick, 


Cratylas, or, of right naming - Logick, 
Theetetns, or, of Science : Piraſtich, 

The Sophiſf, or, of Ens : Logick, . 
The Poktch,, or of a Kingdom: Logick. 


6 Baledcn or of Piety : Pi vaſtick, 
The firſt 3 


The ſecond 


Parmenides, or, of Idea's : Logick, 
Philebas, or, of Pleaſure : Erhick, 
The. Sympoſi xm, Ot, of Good : Ethick, 
Phedrus,” or, of Love : Ethick, 


"The third 


Alcibiades 1. or, of humane Nature : Majeatich, 
Ateibsades 2. or, of Prayer : Majentick, 
Hipparchus, or, the Covetous : Erhick. 

The Rivals, or, of Philoſophy : Echick, 


The fourth - 


Charmides, or, of Temperance: Piraftick, 
Laches, or, of ro: Majentich, 
Lyfss, or, of Friendth ip : Majentick, 


The fafth 


' Euthydemys, or, the Litigious : Anatreptick. 
Protagoras, or, the Sophilt : Endeilick, 
Gorgias, or, of Rhetorick * Avatreptick, 
C Menon, or, of Virtue: Piraftick. 


how firſt, or, of Honeft : Anatreprick. 
IPpIAs ſecond, or, of Falſe : Anatreptick. 

Þ, _ of Ilias : Piraſtich 

Menexenxs, or, the Funeral Oration : Ethict, 


The fixth 


The ſeventh 


y heages, or, of Philoſophy: Majentich, 


Eo or, the magpooyn py 1 Moral, 
, The Commmn-wealth, or, ot Jult : Politick, 
The eighth Timens, Or, of Nature : Phyſick, 

Critias, or, the Atlantick : Erhich, 


F Mims, or, of Law : Politick, 
Laws, or, of Legiſlation : Poltick, 
Epinomis, or, the Nocturnal convention 3 or, the Philoſophers : : Politick, 
The ninth > Epifles thirteen, Echick, in che Inſcriptions whereof he uſeth « Ndyer. Cleon. 
| xulpery, tO Aribednans one; to Architas two; . to Diemſns four 3 to Hermias, 
Eraftus, and Coriſcus One 3 to Leodamas One 3, to Dion one 3 to Dior $ Friends 
't two. Thus Thraflaxs. 


Ota, of whom is Ariftephanes the Grammarian, reduce his Dialogues to Trilogies; 
placing in 


The Common-wealth. 
The firſt S Time 


Critsas, 


The Sophiſter. 
The ſecond © The Politick, 
Cratylas. 


; Laws. 
The third AMinos. 


C Epinomis. 


Theateths, 
The fourth ; Enthyphron. 


Apology. 
Crito, 
The fifth 9 Plat 


C Epiſtles, The reſt ſingle without order; | 
A 3 Some, 


PL AT. 


Parr 


x Ce. Tiſe. 
queſt. 2. 


+ Epigr. 


Some, as we ſaid, begin with Alcibiades 
Major, others from Theages, others from Ex- 
thyphron , others from Clitiphon , others from 
Timens, Others from Phedrns ( which _—_ 
was the firſt Dialogue he wrote, as the ſubject 
it ſelf ſeemeth to confirm, which favours of 
youth ; and therefore Dicearchxs condemns it 
25 £00 light : to which cenſure * Cicero agreeth, 
as conceiving, he aſcribeth too great a power 
to Love ) others begin with Theetetus, many 
with his Apology. : =: 

He mentions not himſelf inall his writings, 
except once in his Phedo, and another time 1n 
his Apology for Socrates. 
his Phede, all but Arifotle roſe, and went a- 
way. The efficacy of that Dialogue which 
treats of the immortality of the Soul, is 
evident from Cleombrotus of Ambracia, whio, 
as ſoon as he had read it, was fo diſaffeted 
to life, that he threw himſelf from a high 
Wall into the Sea; upon whom thus f Cat- 


limachas, 


Cleombrotus cries out, farewel this light, 
And headlong throws himſelf int endleſs night : 
Not that he ewght had done , deſerving death, 
But Plato _ and weary grew of breath. 


The Dialogues generally noted. as ſpurious 
(notto ſay any thing of his Epinemis, though 
ſome aſcribe it to Philipps the Opantian) are 
theſe, 


Miden, or the Horſe-courſer. 
Erixias, ot Eraſftratns. 
Alcyon, 
Acephali, or the Sifphi. 
Axiochas, 
Pheaaces, 
Demodechus, 

 Chelidn, © 
The ſeventh, 
Epimeniaes, 


- Of theſe Alcion is aſcribed by. Phavorinxs to 
e01n, s 

His ſtile, Ariſtotle ſaith, is betwixt Proſe 
and Verſe. He uſeth variety of names, that 
his work may not eaſily be underſtood by the 
unlearned. He conceiveth wiſdom properly 
to be of intelle&ual things, Knowledge of re- 
al Beings converſant about God, and the 
Soul ſeparate from the Body, Properly, he 
calleth Philoſophy wiſdom, being the appetition 
of Divine Knowledge; but, commonly he calleth 
all $kill knowledge, as an Artificer, a wiſe 
Man. He likewiſe uſed the ſame names in 
divers ſignifications ; gawa&@, which properly 
ſignifies Evil, he uſeth for Simple; as Emrips- 
der in his Lycimnins of Hercules, 


Panaey dxopudey Tatts djakey, 

The ſame words Plats ſometimes takes for 
honeſt, ſometimes for fttle, He likewiſe uſerh 
divers names to fignifie the ſame thing : des 
he uſeth both fog ſpecies and genus 3 Exem- 
plar, borh principle and cauſe. Sometimes he 

contrary expreſſions to fignihe the ſame 


wlt 
thing 5 Senhible he calleth a being andno be- | 


At the recital of 


a 


ing ; a. being, as having been produced ; no 
being, in reſpe& of its continual mutation. 
Idea, neither moveable nor permanent , the 
ſame both one and many. The like he uſeth 
often in other 4 3 

The method of his diſcourſe is three-fold : 
firſt, to declare what that is which is. caught ; 
then for what reaſon it is aſſerted, whether as 
'a principal cauſe, or as a compariſon, and 


ce contrary. Thirdly, whether it be rightly 
aid. 


The marks, which he uſually affixed to his 
writings, are thele. 


denotes Platovich words and figures. 
%X 7, Dofrines and opinions proper to Plats, 
XX aus7ywiror, Choice expreſlions. 


=> jj aeutryuirn, Correftions. 
=> ©a@ SutnyiG, Things ſuperfluous, 
J* arnoiyue ey wh ey,Double ſignificarien or ye. 
x«4e#9yv10y, philoſophical inſtitution. 
I atex@,, Agreement of opinions. 
ID 36 @, Improbation, Hicherto Lazrtivs. 


There are two Epiſtles under Plato's name, 
beſides thoſe in his works, already mentioned, 
one in Laertizs his life of Architas. 


Plato t Architas, wregfer, 


'F* H E Commentaries which came from you, we 

received with extraordinary content, infinite- 
ly admiring the Writer, who appears to us a per- 
ſon worthy of thoſe ancient predeceſſors ; for thoſe 
Men are ſaid to be Myrazans of thoſe Trojans, 
which were baniſhed in the time of Laomedon, 
good Men, as Tradition ſpeaks them, Thoſe Com- 
mentaries of mine, concerning which you write, are 
net yet poliſhed , however as they are, I have ſent 
them to you, in the keeping of them we agree beth, 
ſo as I need net give you any direttions, Fare- 
wel, 


Another publiſhed by Les Alatizs amo 
the Rn Epiſtles. Oe LE NEY ng 


1 had not any of thoſe things to ſend to Syra- 


| cuſe which Architas deſired to receive by you ; 


as ſoon as poſſible I will ſend to you. Philoſophy 
hath wrought in me I know not whether good or 
bad, a hatred of converſing with many perſons, 
muſtly, I think, ſince they err in all kind of folly 4s 
well in private as publick affairs; but if unjuft- 
ly, yet known I can hardly live and breath other- 
wiſe, For this reaſon 1 have fled out of the 
| City, as out of a Den of wild Beaſts, living nat 
| far from the Epheſtiades, and the places there- 
abouts, 1 now ſee, ' that Timon hated not Men, 
he conld not affett Beaſts, therefore lived he alone 
by himſelf, perhaps not without danger. Take this 
as you pleaſe ; my reſolution is to live far from 
the City, now and for ever hereafter, as long as 
God ſhall grant me life, 


In 


whether to defend the Tenent ,, or oppugn | 


| 


— 


i Lat 4 
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| Lan, 
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— 


- Litrt Anthol, 
#33 26, 


i Lat Anthol, 


'3 33+ 44+ 
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In Poeſy he writ 

Dithyrambs. 

An Epick Poem, 

Four Tragedies, all which ( as we faid ) he 
burned. 


The Atlantich, Story, of which thus Platarch ; 
Solon begun the Atlantick Story ( which he had 
learnt of the Prieſts of Sais, very proper for the 
Athenians ) bt gave it over by reaſon of his old 
age, and the largeneſs of the work, Plato took 
the ſame argument, as 4 waſte piece of fertile 
Ground falles to him by hereditary right, He 
manared it, refined it, encloſad vt with large Walls, 
Porches and Galleries, ſuch as never any Fable, 
or Poem bad before ; but becauſe he undertook it 
late, he was prevented by death. The more things 
written delight, the more their mt being perfetted 
is Fer as the Athenian City Left the 
Temple of Japiters ſo Plato's Wiſdom, amongſt 
many excellemt writings, left the Atlantick, argument 
alone imperfett, 


Epigrams,of which theſe are extantin Laertime, 
and the Anthology. | 


Upon one named Afer. | 


* The Stars, wy Star, thou vieweſt, Heaunl 
would be, 

That 1 with thouſand eyes might gaze on thee, | 

| 


Upon his Dearh. 


+ 4 Phoſphor 'mongſt the living late wert thon, 
But ſhin'ſt among the dead a Heſper now. 


Epitaph on Dio», engravd on his Tomb at | 


Sraecaſe. 


* 014 Hecuba the Trojan Matron's years 
Were interwoven by the Fates with Tears ; 
But thee with blooming hopes my Dion deckt, 
Goas did a Trophy of their pow'r erett, 

Thy honour d reliques in their Country reſt, 

Ah Dion ! whoſe love rages in my breaſt, 


On Alexis, 


+ Fair is Alexis, 1 no ſooner ſaid, 

IWhen every one his eyes that way convey d : 

' My Soul ( as when ſome Dog a Bone we ſhow, 
Who ſuatcheth it ) loft we nat Phardrus /« ? | 


On Archeanaſſa. 
*7o Archa'nafſa, on whoſe furrow'd brew 
Love fits intriumph, I my ſervice vow ; 
If her declining Graces ſhine ſ6 bright, 
What flames. felt you, who ſaw her noon of light ? 
On Agathon, 


My Soul, when I kiſs d Agathon, did ftart 
Up tomy lip, juſt ready to depart, 


To Xantippe. 


T An Apple I ( Love's emblem) at thee throw, 
Thou in exchange thy Virgin-ze beſtow, 


I cet 


If thou refuſe my ſute, yet read in this, 

How ſhort thy years, how frail thy Beanty is. 

I caſt the Apple, loving thoſe love thee, 

* Xantippe yield, for ſoow both old will be. * Anthol, 


f On the Ererrians vanquiſh'd by the Perſians. T Hered, lib.s, 


* Ve in Euboea born Eretrians are * [ arrt, 
Buried in yala from onr Country far, 


Venus and the Miſes. 


T Virgins ( ſaid Venus to the Muſes ) pay + Laert. 
Homage to us, or, Love ſhall wound your Hearts : 

The Muſes ' anſwer'd, Take theſe Toyes away, 
Onr Breaſts are proof againſt his childiſh darts. 


Fortune exchang'd. 
* One finding Gold, in change, the halter quits, + | 
Abfing bis Geld, "rather dhe babes won 
On Sappho, 


+ He, who believes the Muſes Nine, miſtaker, + Auth. 1. 67. 
For Lesbian Sappho ren their number makes. 13. 


Time. 


* Time all things brings topaſs, a change creates * Anth. 1. 15 
In Names, in Forms, in Nations and in States. 


Death. 
T That 4s a Plough-man's Grave, a Sailor's this 5, + authol. 3. 
To Sea and Land alike Death common is, 22. 3+ 
On ane Shipwrack'd. 
* The cruel Sea, which took my life away, * Anth. 3.22.6, 


Faorbore to ſtrip me of my laſt Array : 

From this a covetous Man did not refrain, 
Atting a crime ſo great for ſo ſmall gain 

But let him wear it to the ſhades, and there 
Before great Pluto in my Cloaths appear, 


Another. 


+ Safely ( O Sailors ) preſs the Land, and wave, + Auth 
Tet know, ye paſs a Shipwrack'd perſon's Grave, 


On the Statue of Yenxs. 


* Paphian Cythera, ſwiming croſs the Main, * Arth.q4.12.8 
To Guidas came her Statue there to ſee, 

And from on high, ſurveying round the Plain 
Where could Praxiteles me ſpy? ( ſaith ſhe) 

He ſaw not what's forbidden mortal Eyes, 
"Twas Mars's Steel that Venus did incize. 


Another. 


+ Not carv dby Steel, or Praxitele's fam'd hand: + 4rtb.4.12.96 
Thns nak d before the 7nages did ft thou ſtand, 


Love ſkeping. 


a7 = 
++ / 


* pp;thin the Covert of 4 ſhady Grove * Anth. 4. 12 
We ſaw the little red-cheek'd God of Love. 19. 
He had mer Bow nor 2uiver, thoſe among 
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* Anth. 4. 12. 


+ Anth, 4+ Il 2s 
96, 


- The neighb ring Trees upon a Bough were hing : 


- Upon a Bank of tender Roſe-buds laid 


He, ' ſmiling ) ſlept ; Bees with their noiſe invade 


His reſt, and on his lips their Honey maae. 
Pan Piping. 


* Dwell awful Silence on the ſhady Hills 
Among the bleating Flocks, and purling rills, 
When Pan the Reed aoth to his lip apply, 
Inſpiring it with ſacred Harmony, 

Fhariads, and Hamadyr ads at that ſound 

In a well order d meaſure beat the ground. 


On the Image of a Satyre in a Fountain, and 


{leeping. 


+ A chilful hand this Satyre made ſo near 
To life, that only Breath is wanting here : 
T am attendant to the Nymphs , before 

1 fill d out purple Wine, now Water ponre 3 


Love 


Who ere thou art com'ft nigh, tread ſofth, leſt 
Tou waken Love ont of his pleaſing reſt. 


Another. 
* On horn'd Lyzus I attend, 


And pour the ſtreams theſe Nayads lend, 
Whoſe noiſe Love's ſlumber doth befriend, 


Another. 


f This Satyre Diodorus aid not make, 
But charm afleep z if prick'd he will awake, 


On a Seal. 


* Five Oxen gazing in a flowry Mead, 
A faſper Seal done to the life doth hold, 

The little herd away long ſince had fied, 
We'rt net inclos d within a pale of Gold. 


THE 


S DD EaESA1NSE 
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Delivered by 


A LOCENDU'S. 


CHAT 4 
Of PHILOSOPHY, and how a Philoſopher muſt be qualified. 


U CH a Summary as this may be given 

of the Doctrine of Plats, Philoſophy is 

the deſire of Wiſdom, or ſolution of the 

Soul from the Body, and a converſion 
to thoſe things, which are true and percepti- 
ble 'by Intelle&t. miſdom, giz, is the Science 
of things Divine and Humane. A Philoſopher 
is he who takes denomination from Philoſo- 
phy, as a Muſician from Muficks He 'who 
1s to be a Philoſopher, muſt be thus qualified; 
Firſt, he muſt have a natural capacity of all 
ſuch Learning as is able to fit and bring him to 
the knowledge of that eſſence which is per- 
ceptible by Intelle&, not of that which is in 
continual fluxion or mutation. Then he muſt 
have a natural affection to Truth, and an aver- 
ſion from receiving falſehood, and beſides this, 
temperate in a manner by Nature ; for thoſe 
parts which uſe to be tranſported with paſſh- 
ons, he muſt have reduced to obedience by 
Nature. For whoſoever hath once embraced 
thoſe diſciplines which are converſant in con- 


| 


ſideration of ſuch things as truly exiſt, and hath 
addicted all his ſtudy thereunto, little valueth 
corporeal pleaſure. Moreover a Philoſopher 
mult have a liberal mind, for the eſtimation of 
mean things is contrary to a Man who intended 
co contemplate the truth of things. Likewiſe 
he muſt naturally love Juſtife, for he muſt be 
ſtudious of Truth, Temperance, and Libera- 
lity. He muſt alſo have an acute apprehenſion, 
and a good memory, for theſe inform a Phi- 
loſopher, thoſe gifts of Nature, if improved 
by Diſcipline and Education, make a Man 
perfe&t in Vertue, but neglected are the 
cauſe of the worſt ills. Theſe Plato uſed ro 
call by the ſame names with the Virtues, Terms 
perance, Fortitude, and 7uſtice, 
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CHAP. IL 
That Contemplation is to be preferred before Aftion, 


\ Hereas Life is twofold , Contemplative 

ind A#ive, the chief Office of the 
Contemplative confiſteth in the knowledge of 
truth, as of the Active, in the praQtice of thoſe 
things which are dictated by Reaſon. Hence 
the Contemplative life is firſt, after which as 
neceſſary followeth the Active. Thar it is fo, 
may ea(ily be proved thus. Contemplation 1s an 
Office of the intelle& in the underſtanding of In- 
telligibles: Action is an operation of the rational 
Soul performed by meditation and ſervice of the 
Body. For the Soul, when it contemplateth the 
Divinity and the notions thereof,is (aid to be beſt 


affected. This affeRion is called gems Wiſe | 


dm, which is nothing elſe but an aſſimilation to 
the Deity. This therefore ought to be e- 
ſteemed the firſt and principal, as being molt ex- 
petible and proper to Man; for there are no 
impediments that ' can hinder it from being 
within our power, and it is cauſe of our' pro- 
poſed end. But Active Life, and the praCtiſe 
thereof, chiefly making uſe of the mediation 
of the Body, are many times obſtructed ; 
Whereof thoſe things which the Contempla- 
tive life conſiders in order to the reformation 
of the manners of Men, a Philoſopher, as of- 


- teh as neceſſity requireth, ſhall transfer to 


Action. Then ſhall a good Man apply himſelf 
to the adminiſtration of Civil Afﬀeairs, when 
he ſeeth them ill managed by others. He muſt 
look upon the leading of an Army, admini- 
{tration of Juſtice and Embaſhes, as things ne- 
ceſſary. The inſtitution of Laws, ordering 
che Common-wealth, the compreſſure of Se- 
ditions, education of youth in Diſciphne, are 
the chiefeſt, and, among, thofe things which 
relate to Action, of greateſt conſequence. Hence 
is it manifeſt, that a Philoſopher muſt not on- 
ly be perſeverant in Contemplation, but alſo 
cheriſh and increaſe it, ſometimes giving himſelf 
to. Action as an attendant upon Contemplation. 


CHAP. IIL 
The three parts of Philsſaphy. 


T H E ſtudy of a Philoſopher ſeemeth ac- 
cording to Plato to be converſant chiefly 
in three things, in the Contemplation and know- 
ledge of things, in the Praice of Vertue, and in 
Diſpntation, The Science of things that are, is 
called Theoretick of thoſe which pertain to Acti- 
on , Praftick; the diſputative part Dialefick, 
Dialeftick. ; is divided into Diviſion, Definition, 
Induftion and Syllegiſm , Syltogiſmr into the Apo- 
deiftick, which concerneth neceflary ratiocinati- 
on 3 and Rhetorical, which concerneth Enthymeme, 
calied an imperfe& ratiocination 3 and laſtly 
mto Sophiſves, This the Philoſopher muſt 
100k upon, not as the chiefeſt but a neceſſary 
part. 
Of Pra#ick Philoſophy, one part is conver- 
fant” about Manners , another orders Families, 
the Jaſt rakes care of a Common-wealth. The 


firſt called F thick, the ſecond, Oeconomich , the 


third, Politich, 
Of Theoretick, Philoſophy, one part enquires 


into things immutable and Divine, and the firlt 


cauſes of things; this is called T heology3 ano- 
ther the motion of the Stars, the revoluti- 
on and reſticution of Celeſtial Bodies, and 
the conſtitution of the World. This is cal- 
led Phyfck, That whereby we enquire. Ge- 
ometrically, and thoſe other Diſciplines which 
are called waliuam, is termed Mathematich, 

Philoſophy being thus divided, we mult firſt, 
according to Plato, ſpeak of the Diatefick, 
part, and in that, firſt of the 7«diciary. 


CHAP. IV. 
DIALECTIERN 


Of the 7udiciary part. 


Hereas there is ſomthing that judgeth; 
ſomething which is judged, it isneceſ- 
ſary alſo that there be ſomething which is made 
of both theſe, properly called ?#dement. This 
Judgment may not unfitly be termed Judici- 
ary, but more commonly that which judgeth. 
This 1s twofold ; one. from which; another by 
which judgment is made. Thar is intelle&; this 
the natural Organ accommodated for judgment 3 
primarily of :rze things; ſecondarily of falſe 3 
neither is it any thing but natural reaſon. To 
explain this more fully, of things which are, 
a Philoſopher who judgeth the chings them- 
ſelves, may be called a Fd ez reaſon likewiſe 
is a 7adge, by which truthis judged, which e- 
ven now we called an Organ | 
Reaſon is twofold , one incomprehenſible and 
true; the other is never deceived in the knowledge 
of thoſe things which are. The firſt is in the 
power of God, not of Man, the ſecond in 
that of Man alſo. This likewiſe is twofold, 
the firſt Science, and ſcientifick reaſon ; the ſe- 
cond Cpinion, The firſt hath certirude, and Sta- 
bility, as being converſant in things certain and 
ſtable. The ſecond, /imilitude of truth and ops- 
"102, as being converſant in things ſubje& tomu- 
tation. Of ſcience in Intelligibles, and opinion in 
{enſibles, the principles are Intellefion and Senſe. 
Senſe is a paſſion of the Soul by the mediati- 
on of the Body, firſt, declaring a paſſive facul- 
ty; When through the Organs of ſenſe, the 
ſpecies of things are impreſs'd in the Soul, ſo. 
as they arenot defac'd by time, but remain firm 
and laſting, the conſervation thereof is called 
Memory, 
qo is the conjunftion of memory and 
(enſe ; for, when ſome obje& occurreth, which 
can firſt move the ſenſe, thereby ſenle is effected 
inus, and by ſenſe, memory. Then again is the 
ſame thing objected to our ſenſe, we joyn the 
precedent with the conſequent ſenſe. and now 
{ay within our ſelves, Scrates, a Horſe, Fire and 
the like : this is termed opinion, when we joyn 
the JERI memory with the late ſenſez when 
theſe agree within themſelves, It 15 a trxe opinion, 
if they diſagree, a fe ; for, fa man, having the 
{pecies of Socrates in his memory, meet with 
Plato, and think, by reaſon of ſome likenes be- 
tWixc 
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ewixt them, he hath mer Sicrates again, and aſter- 
wards joyn the ſenſe of Plato, which he took, as 
it werefrom Socrates, with the memory which he 
preſerved of Secrates, there will ariſe a falſe 
OPINION, 

- That wherein ſenſe and memory are formed, 
Plato compareth to a ra#lcr of Wax, but when the 
Soul by cogitation reforming thele things, which 
are conceived in opinion by memory and 
ſenſe, looketh upon theſe as things from which 
the other are derived : Plato (ometimes calleth 
this 4 pifture and Phantaſie, Cogitation he calleth 
the Souls diſcourſe within her ſelf : Speech, 
that which floweth from the Cogitation through 
the Mouth by voice. J1-tellettion 15 an ope- 


ration ' of rhe Intelle&t , contemplating firſt | 


Intelligibles. It is ewo-fold, one of the Soul, 
beholding Intelligibles before ſhe cometh into 
the body ; the other of the ſame, afcer ſhe is 
immers'd in the body: The firſt is properly 
called Intellefionz the other , whilſt the is in 
the body, is termed natural knowledge, which 
is nothing but an intelleCion of the Soul con- 
fined to the body. When we fay, Intelle&tion 
is the principle of Science, we mean not this 
Jatrer, but the other, which is competible to 
che Soul in her ſeparate ſtate, and as we faid, 
is then called Intelle&tion, now natural Know- 
ledge. The ſame Plato termeth ſimple Knowledge, 
the wing of the Soul  (ometimes Reminiſcence, 
Of theſe ſimple Sciences conliſterh Reaſon , 
which is born with us, the efhcient of natural 
Science; and as reaſon is two-fold, Scientifck, 


and opinionative , ſo Intelleftion and Senſe. | 


It is likewiſe neceſſary that they havg their ob- 
jects, which are Intelligibles and Senſuble: : And 
foraſmwch as of Intelligibles, ſome are Primary, 
as Idzas, others Secondary, as the Species, that 
are in matter, and cannot be ſeparated from it. 
Iztelleftion likewife muſt be two-fold , one of 
Primaries , the other of Secondaries, Again , 
foraſmuch as in Ser/ibles, ſome are Primary, as 
qualities, colour, whiteneſs, others by accident, 
as white coloured, and that which is concrete, 
as fire: in the ſame manner is Senſe, firſt, of 
Primaries, {econd, of Secondaries. IntelleGtion 
judgeth primary Intelligibles, not without 
Scientifick knowledge, by a certain compre- 
henfion without diſcourſe. Secondaries the 
ſame Scjentifick reaſon judgeth, but not with- 
out Intelle&tion. Senftbles, as well Primary 
as Secondary ſenſe, judgerh, but not without 
opinionative reaſon. That which 1s concrete, 
the ſame reaſon judgeth, but not without ſenſe. 
And fince the Intelligible World is the Pri- 
mary Intelligible, the {ſenſible ſomething con- 
crete, the firſt Intelle&tion judgeth with reaſon, 
that is, not without reaſon 3 The other opini 

onative reaſon not without ſenſe, whereas 
there is both contemplation and action ; right 
reaſon diſcerneth not in the fame manner thoſe 
which are ſubje& to Contemplation, and thole 
which are ſubje& to action : In contemplati- 
on, it confidereth what is true, what falſe; in 
things that belong to action, what is proper, 
what improper, what that is which is done. 
For,havingan innate knowledge of that which is 
goodand honeſt, by uſing realon, aud applying 
it to thoſe natural notions, as to certain rules, 
we judge whether every thing be good ct bad. 


CHAP. V. 
The Elements and Office of Dialeflick, 


F Dialectick, the firſt and chiefeſt Ele. 
ment according to Plato, is, firſt, to con- 
der the eſſence of every thing ; next the accidenes 
thereof. What 4 thing is, 1 conſiders , either 
from its ſuperiors , by diviſion and definition , or 
contrarywiſe by Analyſis, Arcidents which ad- 
here to ſubſtances, are conſidered, eirher from 
thoſe things which are contained by indv- 
#ion, or from thoſe which do contain by 
Syllogiſm, 
Hence the parts of Dzale@ich are theſe, Dir. 
fron, Definition, Analyſis, Induttion, Syllogiſm. 
Of Diviſions, one 18 a diſtribution of the Genus 
into Species, and of the whole into parts; as 


when we divide the Soul intothe rational part, 


and the irrational; and the latter, into the con- 
cupiſcible and the iraſcible; Another is of a 
wordinto divers ſignifications, when the ſame 
may be taken ſeveral ways. 4 thirdof acci- 


dents , according to their ſubjets; as when 


we ſay of good, ſome belong to the Sonl, 
ſome to the body, ſome are external. The 
fourth of ſubjets, according to their accidents ; 
as of Men, ſome are good , ſome ill, ſome 
indifferent. Diviſion of the *Genus into its 
Species, is firſt to be uſed, when we examine 
the eſſence of a thing, this cannot be done bur 
by definitions. 

Definition is made by Diviſion in this manner, 
we mult take the Genus of the thing ro be de- 
hned, asthat of Man, living creature ; that we 
muſt divide by the next _ deſcen- 
ding to its ſpecies, as rational, and irrationa], 
mortal, and immortal. Thus by adding the 
firſt difference to the Genus, is made the defi. 
nition of Man. 

Of Anahſss there are three kinds, one by 
which we aſcend from Senfibles to primary In- 
relligibles, another whereby we aſcend by de- 
monlſtrates and ſubdemonſtrates, ro indemon- 
{trable immediate propoſitions. The aft, 
which from ſuppoſition proceedeth to thoſe 
principles which are taken without ſuppoſt- 
tion 

The firſt kind is thus, as if from that Beauty 
which is in the body, we ſhould proceed to 
that of the mind, from that ro another con- 
verſant in the offices of life, thence to that of 
Laws, and ſo at laſt to the vaſt ocean of Beauty, 
that by thele ſteps, as it were, we may arrive 
at the fight of the ſupream Beauty. 

The tecond kind of Analytis is thus ; We 
mult ſuppole that which we ſeck, and con{i- 
der thole which are precedent, demonſtrating 
them by progreſſion,/ from inferiours to ſupe- 
riours, until wearrive at that which is firſt and 
generally granted : From which , beginning 
anew , we return ſynthetically ro that which 
was ſought. As for example, I enquire whe- 
cher the Soul be immortal, and ſuppoling it to 
be {o, I enquire, whether it be always moved. 
This being demonſtrated, [ again enquire, whe- 
ther that which is always moved, is moved by 
ic ſelf, which being again demonſtrated, we 


| examine, whether that which is moyed by its 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, be the principle of motion. Laſtly, whe- 
ther a principle is ingenerate ; this, as moſt 
certain , is admitted by all. That which is 
ingenerate, is alſo incorruptible z whence, as 
from a thing moſt certain, we collect this de- 
monſtration. If a Pyinciple be ingenerate and 
incorruptible, that which is moveg by it (elf, 
is the principle of motion z but the Soul is 
moved by it ſelf, therefore the Soul is incor- 
ruprible, ingenerate, and immortal. 

The third kind of 4-4//is upon ſuppoſition 
is this z He who enquireth after a thing, firſt, 
ſppoſeth that thing, then obſerves what will 
follow upon that ſuppoſition, If a reaſon for 
the ſuppoſition be required, aſſuming another 
ſuppoſition, he enquireth, whether that which 
was firſt ſuppoſed, follow again upon another 
ſuppoſition : This he always obſerveth, until 
he come at laſt to that principle, which is not 
taken upon ſuppoſition. 

Indattion is every method by reaſon, which 
proceec....1 either from like to like, or from 
Singulars to Univerſals: Ir is of great efficacy 
to excite natural notions, 


< - & 


CHAP. Yh 
Of Propoſitions and Argumentations, 


F that ſpeech which we call a Propoſition, 

thereare two kinds, Affirmation and Ne- 
gation, Affirmation, as Secrates walketh 5 Nega- 
tion, as Socrates walketh not, 

Of Afﬀirngative and Negative Propoſitions, 
ſome are Univerſal, others Particular : A partica- 
lar Affirmative is thus, Some pleaſure is good; 
a particular Negative is, Some pleaſure 1s not 
goodAn Univerſal affirmative, all diſhonelt things 
are = an Univerſal negative, no diſhoneſt thing 
is good. 

Of Propoſitions, ſome are Categorical, ſome 
Hypothetical : the Categorical are ſimple , as 
every juſt thing is good : Hypothetical import 
conſequence or repugnance. 

Syllogiſms are uſed by Plato, either to con- 
 fute Or demonſtrate 5, to confute, what is falſe 
by interrogation, to demonſtrate, what is true 
by declaration. Hogiſm is a ſpeech, wherein 
{ome things being laid down, another thing 
beſides thoſe which are laid down, is neceſlſa- 
rily inferred from them. 

Of Syllogiſms ſome are Categorical , ſome 
Hypothetical, ſome Mixt : Categorical are thoſe 
whoſe ſumptions and ——_—_— are {imple 


propoſitions. Hypothetical are thoſe which con- | 


fiſt of Hypothetical Propofitions : Mixt, which 
conclude both, | 

Plato uſeth demonſtrative arguments in thoſe 
Dialogues , wherein he explaineth his own 
coftrine z Probable againſt Sophiſts and young 
Men; Litigions againſt thoſe who are properly 
called Eriſtick, as Enthydemas and # ippias, 

Of Categorical Sy4ogi/ms there are three 
fgares; the firſt. is, that wherein the common 
extream 1s firſt the predicate, then the fubject. 
The ſecond, when the common extream is pra- 
dicate in both : the third wherein the common 
extream 15 ſubject in both, Extreams are the 
parts of a Propoſition, as in this, A Alas # a 


—— 


living creature, Man and living creature are the 
extreams. Plato often argueth in the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third figures; in the firſt; as in 4/- 
Cibiade 3 

7uſt things are honeſt, 

Honeſt things are good, 
Therefore juft things are good, 


In the ſecond, as in Parmenide 3 as, 


That which hath no parts is neither ſtraight nor 
crooked, | 

But whatſoever hath figure is either ſtraight or 
crooked, | 

Therefore, whatſoever hath not parts , hath net 
fignre, 


In the :hird thus, in the ame book, 


Whatſoever hath fignre is qualitative, . 
Whatſoever hath figare is finite, 
Therefore whatſoever is qualitative is finite, 


Likewiſe by Hypothetical Syllogiſm Plaro often 
diſputeth, chiefly i» Parmeniae thus, 


If one hath net parts, it hath neither beginning, 
end, nor midale, 

But if it have neither beginning, end , nor miadle, 
it hath no bound, and if no bound, no figure, 

Therefore if one hath no parts, it hath no figure, 


| In the Second Hypothetical figure, ordina- 
rily called the third, wherein the common ex- 
cream is (ubje& in both, he argueth thus; 


If one hath not parts, it is neither ſtraight not 
crooked, 

If it hath a figure, it is either ſtraight or crooked, 

Therefore if it hath no parts, it hath no ſigure. 


In the 7hird figure by fome called the ſecond, 
wherein the common extream twice precedes 
the other two, he thus argues, in Phedone, 


If having the Knowledge of Equality we forget it not, 
we know, but if we forget it, we have reconrſe to 
Reminiſcence, &C. 


Mixt Syllogiſms which conclude by conlſe- 
quence, he uſeth thus; 


If one is whole and finite, that is, having vegir- 
ning, miadle andena;, it hath fignre alſo > 

But the Antecedent 1s true, 

Therefore the Conſequent, 


Of thoſe alfo which overthrow by conſe- 
quence, the differences may be gathered out 
of Platos F 

Thus when a Man hath diligently under- 
ſtood the faculties of the mind, the. various 
differences of Men, the ſeveral kinds of rea- 
ſoning which may be accommodated to this or 
that, and to what perſons ſuch and ſuch reaſons 
are to be uſed, he, meeting with an oppor- 
eunity ſaiting with his purpole, will become a 


rfe& Orator: 4 
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The reaſons of Sphiſms and captions argu- 
ments are, if we obſerve narrowly, expreſſe 
by Flato in Exthjdeme, for there is declared 
which are in words, which in things, and how 
they are to be ſolved, 

The ten Predicaments are touched by Plato in 

Parmenide, and in his other Dialogues; the 
place of Erymologies is fully ſet down in Cra- 
tylo. To conclude, he was ſingularly admira- 
ble for diviſion and definition , wherein the 
greateſt force of Dialefick conliſteth. 
* The Surmin of that which he faith i» Crat)/o, 
1s this; He enquireth whether Names are by 
the power--and reaſon of Natwre, or by 11po- 
fition, He concludeth that the re&itade of 
nafnes is by a certain impoſition, not temera- 
rious or caſual, but ſeeming to follow the na- 
cure of the things themſelves z for rectitude of 
names is nothing but an impoſition conſonant 
to the nature of the thing : Hence every im- 
poſition of names is not ſufficient for reCtitude, 
neither the nature nor firſt ſound of the voice, 
but that which is compoſed of both; fo as 
every name is conveniently and properly ap- 
plyed to the thing. For any name applyed 
toany thing will not ſignifte rightly, as if we 
ſhould impoſe the name of horſe upon Man. 
To ſpeak is a kind of Action : Not he that 
fpeaketh atty way ſpeaketh rightly , but he 
who .- =o ſo as the nature of the thing 
requireth. d for as much as expreſſion of 
names is a patt of ſpeaking, as Noun is a part 
of Speech, to name rightly , or not rightly , 
cannot be done by any impoſition of names, but 
by a natural affinity of the name with the thing 
ic ſelf. So that he isa right impoſer of names 
who can expreſs the Nature of the things in 
their names; for a name is an Inſtrument of 
the thing, not every inconſiderate name, but 
that which agreeth with its nature. By this 
benefit we communicate things to one another 
whence it followeth, that it is nothing elſe but 
an inſtrument accommodated to the teaching 
and diſcerning of a thing, as a weavers ſhuttle 
to his Webb. It belongeth therefore to a 
Diale&tick to uſe names aright ; for as a Weaver 
uſeth a ſhuttle rightly, knowing the proper 
ule thereof after it hath been made by the 
Carpenter 3 fo the DialeQtick rightly uſeth 
that name which another hath made. And as 
to make a Helm, is the office of a Shipwright, 
but to uſe it rightly of a Pilot 3 fo he who 
framerh names, ſhall impoſe them rightly , 
if hedo it as if a Dialeick were preſent, who 
anderſtandeth the nature of thoſe things which 
are {ignified by the names. Thus much for 
Dialectick. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of THEORETICK Philiſaphy, 

W- come next to Theoretiek Philoſophy, 

whereof one part is Theologick, another 
Phyſick, athird Metaphyſick, The end of Thee- 
togie is the knowledge of primary Cauſes : Of 
Phyſick, to underſtand the nature *of the Uni- 
verſe, what kind of creature Man is , what 
place he holdeth in the World, whether there 


 — 
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| be a divine Providence over all things , to 


d } which there are other Gods ſubordinate, how 


Men are in reſpe& of them. The end of Mathe- 
matick, is, to know the nature of a ſuperficies 
and a folid, and to confider the motionand 
revolution of Celeſtial bodies, the contempla- 
tion whereof muſt firſt be propoſed in brief. 
Thus Plato ufeth ro confirm the acuteneſs of 
the mind, for it ſharpeneth the underſtanding, 
and rendreth it more ready towards the con- 
templation of divine things. That which con- 
fidereth Numbers, being likewiſe a part of Ma- 
themaricks, conferreth not a little to the un- 
derſtanding of things that are; Ir frees us from 
the errour and ignorance which attend ſenſible 
things, and conduceth to the right knowledge 
of the effence of things: It tkewiſe renders 
2 Man expert in military affairs, eſpecially to- 
wards the ordering of an Army by the ſcience 
of Taficks, Geometry alſo conferreth mach to- 
wards the underſtanding of good it felf , if a 
Man purſue it not only for mechanical dimen- 
ſion, but that he may by the _ thereof aſ- 
cend to things which are not, buſying himſelf 
about thoſe which are in continual generation 
and motion. Stereometry likewiſe is exceeding 
uſeful, for after the ſecond accretion followerh 
this contemplation , which holdeth the third 
room. Aſtronomy allo is uſeful as a fourth dif- 
cipline, whereby we conſider the motions of 
Heaven and the Stars, and the author of Night 
and Day, Months and Years. Thus by a famis 
liar kind of way, finding out him who made 
all theſe, and by theſe diſciplines, as from cer- 
tain rudiments or elements proceeding to things 
more ſublime. Likewiſe 24k is to be learnt, 
which relateth to hearing; for, as the eyes are 
created for Aſtronomy , ſo are the ears for 
Harmony : and as when we apply our ſelves 
to Aſtronomy, we are led from viſible things, 
to the divine inviſible eflences. ſo when we 
receive the Harmony of voicein at our ears, 
from audible things, we aſcend by degrees to 
thoſe which are perceived by IntelleR, unleſs 
we purſue Mathematical diſciplines to this end, 
the contemplation thereof will be imperfect, 
unprofitable, and of no value. We mult there- 
fore preſently roceed from thoſe things which 
are perceived by the eyes and ears, to thoſe 
which reaſon only diſcerneth ; for, Mathema- 
tick is only a preface to divine things. They 
who addi& themſelves to Arithmetick and 
Geometry, delire to arrive at the knowledge 
of that which is, which knowledge they 0 

tain no otherwiſe than as by a dream, but really 
they cannot attain it becauſe they know not 
the principles themſelves, nor thoſe things 
which are compounded of the principles : ne- 
vertheleſs, they conduce to thoſe things which 
we mentioned ; wherefore Plato will not have 
ſuch diſciplines to be called Sciences. Dia- 
letick method proceeds in ſuch manner, that 
by Geometrical Hypotheſes, it aſcendeth to firlt 
principles, which arenot taken upon Hypotheſes. 
For this reaſon he calleth Diale&ick a Science 
but, Mathematick, neither —_ becauſe 
it is more _—_ than ſenſible things 3 nor 
a Science, becauſe it is more obſcure than firſt In- 
telligibles : But, the opinion of Bodies, the 


ſcience of Primaries, the contemplation &., 


| Mathematicks- 
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He likewiſe afſerteth Faich and Imagination : 
Faith, of things ſubje&t to ſenſe 3 Imagination 
of Images and Species. Mn 

Becauſe DialeQick is more efficacious than 
Mathematick, as being converſant about di- 
vine eternal things, therefore it is put before 
all Mathematicks, as a wall and fortification 
of the reſt, 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of firſt matter. 


WE muſt next give a brief account of 

Principles, and thoſe things which be- 
long to Theologie, beginning at the firſt, and 
from thence Coeds to the creation of the 
World, and contemplation thereof, whereby at 
laſt we come tothe creation and nature of Man. 

To begin with matter ; this- he calleth the 
receptacle, Nurſe , Mother , place, and ſubjeft of 
all Images, affirming that it is rouched without 
ſenſe, and comprehended by an adulterate kind of 
reaſon. The property thereof is to undergo 
the generation of all things, and to cherith 
them like a Nurſe, and to admit all forms, 
being of her own nature expert of all form, 
cuality and Species : Theſe things are imprinted 
and formed in heras in a Table, and ſhe admit- 
teth their figures, not having of her ſelf an 
figure or quality. For, the could not be fic 
w receive the impreſſions of ſeveral] forms, 
unleſs ſhe were wholly void of all quality, and 
of thoſe forms which ſhe is about to 
receive. They who make {weet Unguents 
of Oyl, make choice of that Oyl which hath 
theleaſt ſcent 3 they who would imprint any 
figures in Wax , firſt ſmooth and poliſh che 
matter, defacing all former figures. Ic is re- 
quifite that. matter capable of all chings, if it 
mult receive all forms, muſt not have the na- 
ture of any one of them, but muſt be ſub- 
jected to all forms, without any quality or 
tigure ; and being ſuch, it is neither a body 
nor incorporeal , but a body potentially, as 
Braſs is potentially a Statue, becauſe then it 
becomes a Statue, when it puts on the form 
thereof, 


CHAP. IX 
Of Ideas. 


T Hereas matter is a Principle, Plato like- 
: wiſe introduceth our principles be- 
ſides matter. One as an Ex#mplar, Ideas; ano- 
ther /ateraal, God, the Father and Author of 
all things. /dea, as to God, is the notion of God, 
as tO us, the primary Intefligible, as to matter, a 
manner, 45 tO this ſenſible World an Exemplar,as 
toit (elf, Eſſence, For whatſoever is made with 
underſtanding, muſt neceſſarily be referred to 
ſomething, as if ſomething be made from ano- 
ther, as my picture from me , the exemplar 
thereof muſt be preſuppoſed, and if chere be 
nothing eternal, every Artiſt conceiverh it firſt 
within himſelf , then transferreth the forms 


thereof into matter. 


_—— 


They define 7d: an eternal exemplar of 
things which are according to Nature; for, 
the greater _ of Platomiſts will not allow 
an Jdea to beof things that are made by Arr, 
as of a Shield, or Lute, nor of things which 
are preternatural, az of a Feavour , or un- 
natural Choler; nor of ſingulars, as of Socra- 
tes ot Plato; nor of vile abje& things, as of 
filth or Straws nor of relatives, as of greater 
and longer: For 1deas are the eternal notions 
of God, perſe& inthem(elves. / 

That there are 1aeas, they prove thas : Whe- 
ther God be Intelle& or ſomething Intelligent, 
he muſt have his 47 and thoſe eter- 
n1] and immoveable; it ſo, there are 1deas. 
For, it matter it ſelf be in it ſelf void of mea- 
ſure, it is neceflary that it receive meaſure 
from ſome ſuperiour, that is wholly remote 
from matter: But the Antecedent is true, 
therefore the Conſequent ; and if { , there 
are 1aeas , certain meaſures void. of matter. 
Again, if the World were not made by chance, 
it muſt only be made of ſomething, but by 
ſomething, and not only ſo, but after the 
likeneſs of ſomething z bur, thar after whoſe 
likene(s 'it was made, what is it but.an dea ? 
whence it followeth, that there are - 1aeas. 
Again, if intellect differ from true opinion , 
that which is intelligible difterech from that 
which is opinionable ; and if fo, there are 
intelligibles diſtinct from opinionables, where- 
fore there are firſt Intelligibles, as well as nt 
Senſibles, whence we conclude there are /deas. 


CHA P. Xx 
Of Goa, 
One 


V VE come next to ſpeak of the third 
/  V- principle, which Plato, though he 
think It almoſt ineffable , conceiveth may be 
expreſsd in this manner. If there are intelli- 
gibles, and thoſe neither ſenſibles, nor cohe- 
rent with ſenfiblesz but adherent to firſt In- 
telligibles, then are there firſt ſimple Incelli- 
gibles, as there are firſt ſenfibles; the Antece- 
dent is true, therefore che conſequent. But Men 
{ubject to perturbation of -ſence, when they 
would contemplate ſomething intelligible, pre- 
ſently fall upon the thought of ſomething ſen- 
lible, whereby at the ſame time they imagine 
magnicude, or Figure, or Colour, and there- 
fore cannot underſtand this ſincerely : But the 
Gods being void of corporeal mixtion under- 
ſtand purely and fincerely. Now becauſe 
the Intelle& is better than the Soul, and 
that Intelle& which is always in a&, and at 
once underſtandeth all things, is better than 
that Intelle& which is in power, and of theſe, 
that is moſt excellent which is the cauſe of the 
other, and ſuperiour to all 3 This can beno- 
thing elſe but God, whom we call the firſt, as 
being the Cauſe that the Intellet of the World 
always aceth. He, being himſelf immoveable, 
acterh upon the Incelle& of the World, asthe 
Sun upon the Eye, when it turnetch cowards him. 
And as that which is defired moverh the Ap- 
petite it ſelf remaining immoveable; ſo doth 


| this Intelle& move the Incelled of all Heaven. 


Now 
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\ ſtand a paint by abſtraction from ſenſibles, con- 


Now this firſt Intelle& being moſt fair, muſt 


have the moſt fair {arelligivlez but nothing 1s 
fairer than ir ſelf, therefore it always.under- 
Randeth it ſelf, and irs own notions 4. which 


Att is called Operation. | 


Moreover, Gd is firſt, eternal, ineffable, per- 
fett in bimſeif;, that is, needing none 3 and ever 


perfe, that is, abſolute in all times, and-eve- 


ry way perfett, that is, abſolute in every part, 
Divinity , Eſſence, Truth, Harmony, good, Net- 


ther do we ſo name theſe, to diſtinguiſh one 
from the other, but rather by them all to un- 
derſtand-one. He is ſaid to be Good, becauſe 
he beftoweth his benefits upon all according 
to their ſeveral capacities, and fo is the cauſe 
ofall good. Fair, becaute, he is in his effence both 
more and equal. 7-4!hbecaufe, he is the principle 
of all truth, as the Son of all light. And: Fe 
ther, as being cauſe of all things, and _ 
the mind of Heaven and Soul of the. Worl 

after his 'own exemplar and notions. For 
according to his own will he filled all things 


with himſelf, exciting the Soul of the World, ' 
and converting it -to- himſelf, for he is caute of 


that Intelle&, which being adorned by the 


Father, adorneth alſo rhe Natuge of all this | 


World. He is likewiſe ineffable, and as' we 
ſaid, can only be perceived by the mind, for 
he is neither genus nor ſpecies, nor difference, 
neither can. any accident be applyed to him. 
He is "et i#, for that it were impiety to affirms 
wor good, for 40 he (hould be. rermed if he were 
meanty-or highly patticipantof goadnels. . .Nor 
diference, for that cannot be made according 
to the notion of him. Nor qualiced, for he is 
not made that which he is by quality, nor per- 
fected thereby. Nor void of quality, for he is 
not deprived of any .quality that ap; ertaineth 
to him. Nor part of any thing, nor a" whole 
conſtituted of parts; mor 4s the ſumt” divers, 
for nothing can happen to - him .where&by he: 
may be : diſtinguiſhed , from others; 3Newher- 
doth he move, Or is he moved, T' >. 1, 

Hence the firſt apprehenſion of him is by 
abſtraftiop from. thele things , as we under- 


{idering firſt a ſuperficies, then-a line.,- then 
a point. The ſecond is by Anategie in this man- 
ner. . As the Sun is to fight and viſible things, 


himſelf nor being fight, . yer attording the one | 


to ſee, the other to be ſeen , fo is the firſt 
Intelle& to that. Intelle& , which is- in - our 
Soul, and to thoſe things which it underſtan- 
deth. For, it ſelf is-not-the IntelleR; yetit 
perfeteth in theſe the A of IntelleGtion , 
co thole- it .afforderh that they are underſtood, 


partz..and \that of which ſomething conſiſteth 


1s\precedent to that whereof it is a part, fora 
ſuperficies is before a body, and a line before 
2 {uperficies. Moreover God not having ma- 
ny parts; can neither be locally moved, nor 
alrered by qualities. For itJhe. be altered , jr 
wuſt be: done by himſelf, or ſome other; if 
by ſome other, that other muſt be of greater 
power than he; if by himſelf, it muſt be 
either to better or to worſe, both which are 
' ablurd. 

From all theſe it followeth that God is incor. 
poreal , which may likewiſe be proved thus, 
If God were a body , he ſhould confiſt of 
matter and form; for every body confiſteth of 
| matter, and its form joyns to that matter , 
which is made like unto the 1dea's, and in an 
ineffable manner participant of them; But that 
that ſhould confilt of matter and form is ab- 
ſurd; for-then he could not be either ſimple 
or a Principles therefore he is incorporeal. 


enlightning chat truth which'is in them--- 'The 
third way to underſtand him is thus : whena 
Man beholdeth that Beauty which is in Bodies, 

he proceedeth to thar which is in the I 
then to that which is in Offices and Laws: | 
Laſtly, ro the vaſt Ocean of . Beauty, after | 
which, he confidereth that which is good it | 
ſelf, amiable -it (elf, expetible it ſelf, which 
ſhineth like a light , and meeteth the Soul , 
that which aſcends unto it by theſe degrees. 
By this he comprehendeth God himſelf through 
reaſon of that excellence , which confifteth 
in adoration of him. He confidereh God 
void of parts, for nothing was before him a | 


Again, if he be a body, he confiſteth of mar. 
ter, and conſequently is either Fire or Air, or 
Earth, or Water, or ſomething made our of 
cheſe 3 but none of theſe is principle by ir (elf; 
beſides, he muſt then be later than matter, as 
confiſting of it, which being abſurd ; it is ne- 
ceflary that God be incorporeal. Moreover, 
ifhe werea body, it would follow that he muſt 
be generable, corruptible, mutable, which to 


' athttch of God'were intolerable. 


Int "_ 
EMAP XL 


Of Qualities. 


þ ig Dualities are incorporeal, may be proved 
thus : every body is a Subjet, quality 
is nota Subject but an accident, therefore qua- 
lity is not a body. Again, no body is 1n a 
ſubje ; every quality is in aSubje, there- 
fore quality is not a body. Again , quality 
is contrary to quality, but no body as no body 
is contrary to a body ; therefore qualities are 
not badies. To omit, that it is molt agreeable 
co reaſon, that as matter is void of quality, 
{o quality (ſhould be void of matter, and if qua- 
lity, be void of matter , it muſt likewiſe be 
void of corporeity, for if qualities were bo- 
dies, two or three bodies might be together in * 
the fame place, which is ablurd. 

Qualities being incorporeal , the maker of 
them muſt be incorporeal alſo z moreover 
there can be no efficients, but, in corporeals, ' 
for bodies naturally ſuffer and are in mutation, 
not continuing always in manner nor perſeve- 
ring in the fame ſtate. For whenſoever they 
ſeem to effect any thing, we ſhall find chat they 
ſuffer it long before. Whence as there is ſome- 
thing which wholly ſuffereth , ſo muſt there 
be fomerhing' which wholly acteth ; but ſucl 
only is incorporeal. | 

Thus much concerning - principles as far as 
they relate ro Theology 3 we proceed next t9 
Phyſical Contewplations. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XIL 


Of the Canſer, Generation, Elements, and Order of 
the Werld. 


POraliach ac of ſenſible and ſingular things | 


there muſt of neceſlity be ſome exemplars, 

viz. Idea's, of which are Sciences and Defini- 
tions ( for beſides all particular Men, we con- 
ceive a Man in our-mind, and beſides all par- 
ticular horſes a horſe ,, and likewiſe , beſides 
all living creatures a living creature 1mmor- 
tal and unbegotten : as from one ſeal are 
made many prints, and of one Man there 
may be many PiRtures , of all which , the 
1dea it {elf is cauſe that they are ſuch as it (elf 
is) tis neceffary that this. Univerſe, the fair- 
eſt Fabrick of Gods making , be ſo made by 
God, thatin the making thereof he look'd up- 
on an Idea as its exemplar, whilſt by a won- 
derful providence and moſt excellent deſign 
God applyed himſelf co the building of chis 
frame, becauſe he was good. \ 
God therefore made it of all matter, which 
being before the generation of Heaven, dif- 
orderly ſcattered 3 he from a deformed confu- 
fion reduced to beautiful order, and adorned 
eyery way the parts thereof with fit numbers 


and figures, until at laſt he ſo diſtinguiſh'd them 
25 now they are, Fire and Earth co Air and 
Water, of. which there were then only the 
faotſteps, and a certain aptitude ro adnut the 
power of Elements, and {0 without any reaſon 
or order, they juſtled matter, and were juſtled 
again by matter. 

Thus God framed the World of four entire 
Elements; of whole Fire and Earth, Water, 
and Air, omitting no power or part of any 
of them. For he ſaith, it muſt be- corporeal 
and generated, and ſubje& to touch and fight; 
but without Fire and Earth nothing can be 
touched or ſeen z Wherefore juſtly he framed 
it of Fire avud Earth, and becauſe it was re- 
quiſite, there ſhould be ſome chain to unite 
theſe, there is a. Divinechain, which according 
to the proportion of reaſon maketh one of 
it ſelf, and thoſe things which are united to 
it, and the World could not be plain (for 
then one medium would have ſerved) but 
{pherical , therefore there was need of two 
mediums to the conſtitution thereof, Betwixt 
Fire and Earth by thepreſcription of this rea- 
ſon is interpoſed Air and Water, that as Fire 
isto Air, {0 is Air to Water, and as Air 
is to Water, ſo is Water to Earth; and 


again, as Earth is to Water, (o is Water to 
= and as Water is to Air", (o is Air to 
ire. 

There being nothing remaining beyond 
the World, God made the World one , con- 
formable to this Idea, which is one. He like- 
wiſe made it ſuch, as that is ncapable of ſich- 
neſs or age, For, beſides that nothing can be- 
fall it whereby it may be corrupted, it is ſo 
ſufficient to ir ſelf, that ic hath not need of 
any Exterior thing. He beſtowed upon it a 
Spherical figure, as being the faireſt, themoſt 
capacious and apteſt to motion, and becauſe 


of the ſenſes, he gave it not any Organs of 
ſenſes. He. denied all kinds ofmotion co be 
competible to it , except the circular, which 
is proper to the mind and to Wiſdom. 


CH A P. XIII. 


Of the convenience of Figures with the Elements and 
World, 


Soul and a Body; this viſible and corrup- 


tible, chat neither ſubject to ſight nor touch - - 


The power and conſtitution of each is different, 
the body confiſtech of Fire, Earth , Water, 
and Airz which four, the maker of the Uni- 
verſe ( there being until then nothing more 
confuſed than the Elements) formed in a 
Pyramid, 2 Cube , an Otfaedron, and an Jcoſac- 
dron ; but chiefly 'in a Dodecaedron, Matter, 
as far as it put on the figure of a Pyramid, be- 
came Fire, and mounted upward : For ,. that 
figure is the moſt apt to cut and to divide, as 
conſiſting of feweft triangles , and therefore 
is the rareſt of all figures. As far as it is an 
Ofaedron, it 'took the quality of Air : Where 
it took that of an Zco{aedron, it became Wa- 
ter; The figure of a Cabe, Earth, as being. 
the moſt ſolid and fable of all the Elements. 
The figure of a Dodecaedron, he uled in the 


' fabrick of the Univerſe. Superficies COme ni 


the nature of Principles than all theſe he 
they are before ſolids. Of its nature, the 
two Parents (as it were) are two Trianz les; 
molt fair and reangular; one a Scalexum, the 
other an 1/oſceles; a Scalenum 15 a triangle ha- 
ving one right angle, the other of two thirds, 
the laſt of one third. A Scalenwm therefore 
is the element of a Pyramid, and an Ofaedron, 
and an Icoſaedreon, A Pyramid conliſteth of 
four triangles , m_—_ all ſides equal to one 
another, each whereof is divided as we faid, 
into fix (calenous triangles. The Otaedrons con 
(iſt of eight like ſides, whereof each is divi- 
ded into f1x Scalenams. The Icoſaeders of twen- 
ty in the ſame manner 3 but che Element of 
a Cxbe is an Ifoſceles triangle, for four ſuch 
triangles concurring make a ſquare, and fix 
{quares a Cube. God made uſe of a Doderat- 
dron in the conſtruction of the Univerſe, whence 
there are twelve figures of living creatures 
in the Zodiack, whereof each is divided into 
thirty parts. Likewiſe in a Dodecaedren, which 
confiſteth of twelve Penta ones, ifeach be di- 
vided into five triangles, there are in every 
one fix triangles , ſo that in the whole Dede- 
caedron, there will be 360 triangles, as many 
as there are degrees in the Zediack. 

When matter was put into thoſe figures 
by God, firſt it was moved rudely with- 
out order , until at laſt he reduced itto or- 
der, each being conjoyned to one another , 
and compoſed in due proportion : Net- 
ther are theſe diſtin in place, but are 
in perpetual motion, which they give lke- 
wiſe into matter. For, being ſtrairned by 
tle compaſs of the World, and agitated 


it needeth not hearing or ſight, or the reſt 


by mutual juſtlings, they are driven, the 
B b 2 rare 


"TY World thus confiſteth of two "a 
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rare always intothe region of the ſolid, whence 
nothing is left vacuous, nothing void of body. 
The inequality 
them cauleth convuliion, for matter is agita- 
ted amongſt them , and they reciprocally by 
matter. 


— 


C.H A P. XIV. 


Of the Soul of the Werld, the Sphears ' avd 


Stars, 


Rom Bodies( he alloweth that we' colle& 
the powers of the Soul, for ſeeing that we 


diſcern all things by the Sou), he juſtly plated 


the principles of all things- therein, that what- 
ſoever ſhould occur, we might contemplate 
it by that which isof kin and neighbour un- 


co it, and attribute an eſſence thereunto con- 


ſonant to the functions. . Then therefore he 
called one ſubſtance intelligible and indiviſible z 
he placed another diviſible amongtt bodies, to 
{1gnifie that the knowledge as well of the one 
as of the other may be had by Intelle&. And 
knowing that in- things intelligible and fenſ(t- 
ble, there is identity and diverſity, he fitly 
compoſed the Soul out of all theſe. For, 
either the like is known by the like, as the 
Pythagereans . hold, or, as Heraclitus the Natura- 
it, unlike always by unlike. 7 
That he would that the World ſhould be 
enerate, WE muſt not ſo underſtand, as if there 
ſhall be any time wherein the World isnot, but 
in as muchas it always periſheth in generation, 
and declareth, that there is ſome more excel- 
lent and —_—_ cauſe of its eſſence. 
The Soul of the World which was from 

all eternity, was not made by God, but only 
adorned by him, in which reſpe& heis ſome- 
times ſaid to have made it, for that he exciteth 
it, and converteth the mind thereof, as out 
ofa profound ſleep unto himſelf, that beholding 
his intelligibles and affefting his notions , it 
ſhould from thence receive Species and form ; 
whence it is manifeſt, that . the World was 
endued by God, both with a Soul and mind. 
For, intending it to bethe beſt, he muſt have 
made 1t animate and intelligent, fincean ani- 
mate thing is more excellent than an inani- 
mate, and an intelligent than an unintelligent; 
perhaps the mind alſo could not ſubſiſt with- 
out a Soul. | 

- This:Soul, being diffuſed from the Centre 
of the World to the extreams, comprehenderh the 
whole body of the World, foas it is extended 
throughout the Univerſe, and in that manner 
joyneth and conſerveth the whole. The ex- 
ternal preſide over the internal, for they are 
not divided, but theſe are divided into {even 
Circles ; from tlie firſt diſtributed according to 
duple and triple Intervals. That which is compre- 
hended by the indivifible ſphear,is correſpotident 
to it, that which is divided tothe other. For 
the motion of Heaven which comprehendeth 
all things, being not uncertain, is one and or- 
dinate , but that of the things within it, is 
changeable, varied by _ and fetting , 
whence called Planetary, The outermoſt 
ſphear moveth to the right hand. from Ef 


which remaineth amongſt 


to eſt, the innermoſt contrariwilſe, to the 
left hand from weft to Eaft , meeting the 
World, ' 

God framed alſo the Stars andConſtellations; 
ſome fixed for the Ornament of Heaven and 
might, very- many in number. The Erratick 
are ſeven, ſerving for number and time, and 


the jllummarion of all things; for time is an 
| interval of the motion of the 


orld,as an image 
of eternity, which 15 the meaſure of the ſtate 
of the eternal World. The Planets are nor 
of equal povver, the Sun is the leader of all, 
wad 'tluminateth arid ſheweth .all things to 
the eye, Next the Moor, which in reſpe of 
her popver hath the fecond -place. The reſt 
of the| Planets, each according to their ſeveral 
proportions. The Moon maketh the mea- 
ſure of a- Month, in that ſpace compleating its 
circle, and overtaking the Sun. The - Sun 
meaſureth the 7eer; for running through the 
circle of the Zodinck, he compleaterh the ſea- 
{ons of the year. Of the other Stars each hath 
its proper revohution,' with which all Menare 
not acquainted, but only the Learned. By all 
thoſe revolutions the: abſolute number of time is 
complear-d, when coming all to the ſame point, 
they are iu ſuch order, as if we ſhould imagine 
a right line to be: drawn from the ſphear of 
fixed ſtars to the Earthz the Centers of them 
all would be ſeenin that line. . 

There being ſeven Orbs in the Planetary 


| on , the maker of the World, ' framed in 
t 


em-1even conſpicuous bodies of matter for 
the moſt part fiery, and inferted them into rhe 
{phears belonging to the other Errarick Circle, 
The Men he placed in that Circle which is 
next the Earth, the Sw in the ſecond, the 
Morning ftar, and the Sacred Star of Mercy, 
in thar 9+ which is equal in ſwiftneſs with 
the Sun. The reſt higher, each in his' proper 
ſphear. That of Satzrs the ſloweſt of all, he 
placed in that Orb which is next to the fixed 
ſtars. Second to this is that which they call 
the ſphear of 7#piter, next' that of Mars ; the 
eighth which is the Spream power includeth all. 
Theſe are all living intelligent Creatures, and 
Gods endued with a ſpherical figure. 


4.4. _ 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Dazmons and Elements. 


"om are other Demons alſo which we may 
call IntelligeatGods,in each of theElements 
partly viſible, partly inviſible, in the ether, Fire, 
Air and Water,that there be not any part of the 
World void of Soul; or of an animate creature 
more excellent than humane nature.Beloy theſe 
are all earthly ſublunary thingsz God is maker 
of the World, of all Gods and Demons, This 
Univerſe by his Divine Will ſhall not be 
diſſolved. Over the reſt his Sens prefide, who 
by his command and example order what(o- 
ever they do. By theſe lots, nofturnal viſions, 
dreams, Oracles, and whatſoever Men refer to divi- 
nation, 18 artificially wrought. 
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The Earth is fixed in the midſt of all, round 
about the Axletree which paſſeth through the 
midſt of the World. It is the obſerver of 
Night and Day, the moſt ancient of all Gods 
in Heaven. Next the, Soul of the World it 
affordeth us moſt nutriture 3 about it the Hea 
vens move, and it {elf is 4, kind of Star: It 
remaineth in its proper place, which by reaſon 
of its even weight is the Centre; the zther 
exteriour is divided into the ſphear of fixed 
Stars, and that of Planets. Next to thele is 
the Air; in the midſt the Earth with its humidity. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the younger Gods makers of Men, 


Are that all theſe were framed, there re- 
mained three kinds of living Creatures 
which were to be mortal, Yelatile, Aquatile, and 
Terreftrial; the generation whereof he com- 
mitted to his <o-, leſt if he himſelf had begotten 
chem; they ſhould have been immortal as well 
35 the reft. They borrowing ſome little parts 
from firſt matter for: a certain time, formed 
mortal living Creatures, and becauſe of Man- 
kind, as being next to the Gods, both the Fa 
ther of all things, and his Sons likewiſe have a 


particular care, the Maker of all things fent 
down himſelf their Souls into the Earth equal 
in number to the Stars, and having impoſed 
each one his proper Star as a vehiculumy like 
4 Law-giver,. he pronounced decrees unto them 
thar he himſelf might be inculpable, which was 


that there ſhould ariſe morral affections from the | 


Body, ficſt ſenſes, next pleaſure, then grief, and 
fear, and anger, which thoſe Souls that ſhould 
overcome, and not ſuffer themſelves to be tran- 
fported by them, ſhould juſtly be accounted 
ViRors, and at the laſt return to their proper 
Star, though they which ſhould be tranſpor- 
ted by injuſtice, ſhould in the fecond gene- 
ratlon undergo the lives of Women, whetein if 
they ceaſed not from their wickedneſs, they 
ſhould ar laſt tranſmigrate into the Nature of 
brate Beaſts, the end of theſe Labours ſhall then 
be, when they have overcome the innate affecti- 
ons of the Body, and then returnto their pro- 
per habit. 


— 


CHAP. XVIL 


Of the Body, and parts of Man, and Powers of the 
Soul. 


NT HE Gods firſt formed Man of Earth, 

Fire, Air, and Water, borrowing ſome 
parts from matter, ( to be reſtored in their due 
time ) which they ſo connected to one another 
by ſecret ries, as that of all theſe they framed 
one Body. The moſt excellent part of the 
Soul that was ſent down from Heaven, they 
placed in the Head, for. which as a manured 


Field they prepared the Brain, Abour the face 


—— FWY I - — 


| they formed of Marrow and Earth, the Earth 


moiſtned, and often dipt in Water and Fire. 
Fleſh 15 compounded of Salt and ſharp, as of 
a kind of ferment. Marrow they encloſed with 
Bones, Bones with Sinews inſtead of Chains, 
char by theſe inflexions the knitting of the 
Joints might be plyant. Over theſe as a cover 
is extended the Sk», partly white, partly black; 
for beauty and uſe. Of theſe likewiſe conſiſt 


.the internal Bowels, and the Belly, and the In- 


teſtines, every where rolled about it. And 
from'the Mouth above the aſpera Arteriaand the 
efophagus, of which one cometh down to the 
Stomack, the other ro the Lungs. Meartis di- 
geſted in the Belly by Spirit and Heat, and 
thence diſtributed to the whole Body accor- 
ding to their ſeveral conſtitutions. The two 
Veins paſſing along the Spine of the Back, 
meet and croſs at the Head, where they ſpread 
into many parts. 

Thus when the Gods had made Man, and gi- 
ven him a Soul as the Miſtreſs of his Body, they 
placed the principal part of that Soul to which 
Reaſon appertaineth, in the head. Whence is 
derived Marrow and Sinews, and by the diffe- 
rent affection of this, the mind likewiſe is al- 
tered. Moreover they gave hiin ſenſes, as the at- 
tendants of Reaſon,and the power of judging and 
contemplating wich Reaſon. Thoſe parts, ofthe 
Soul, which are moved by meaner 'affeRions, 
they ſeated in lower places; theiraſcibleparc in 
che Heart, the concupiſcible about clie B fy,and 
the parts next tothe Navel, of whick h reafter. 
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CHAP. XYUt. 


« Frer that the Gods” had placed theEyes 
( Conduits of light ) in che Face;” they 
eluded in-them a fiety- light , whictr being 
ſmooth and in ſome manner thick', they 
conceived of kin to diurnal light. This 
breaketh forth every where at the Eyes, but 
chiefly through the Eye-balls, as being there 
moſt pure and clear. This agreeing with the ex- 
ternal light, as like wirh.like affordeth the ſen(e 
of fight , whence in the night , 'wheti' the 
light vaniſheth and is obſcured, this ray of ours 
no longer minglech with rhe immediate Air ; 
but, on the contrary, withdrawing it (&lf in- 
ward, ſmooths and diffuſes the motions that are 
in us, and fo bringeth' on fleep, wheteby the 
Eye-lids are (hurt. If it bring much reſt;rhe ſleep 
i5 little difturb'd wichDreams,but if there remair 
any motions behind, we are troubled with many 
illuſions. In this manner phantaſtes, whether 
true or falſe, arife. Of the ſame Nature are 
Images, which we ſee in Glafles, * or. other 
{moorh pellucid Bodies, which exiſt only by re- 
flection. For, as the Glals is concave or con- 
vex, or oblong, the object is differently repre- 
ſented to the beholder. The light being re- 
fleted ro other parts, thoſe which are di- 
{perſed in convex meet in the concave, for in 


they diſpoſed Organs proper for ſenfe 3 Mar- 


row they made of ſmooth —_ triangles, of 
| ormed ; . that 1c 
ſhould be the Origine of prolifick feed; Zones 


which the Elements were 


ſome, the right and left ſides ſeem quite inver- 
ted, in others alike ; in others, thoſe which are 
upwards feem downwards, and on the contrary, 
thoſe which are downwards, upwards, 
'CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. CHAP. XX 
Of the reſt of the Senſes. Of Heavy and Light. 


Earing is given for the perception of voice, 

, it ariſeth from a motion made about the 
head, and ſetteth in the Liver. Voice is that 
which paſſeth through the Ears,Brain and Blood 
tothe Sul.A ſharp voice is that which is moved 
ſwiftly, deep which ſlowly, great which-much, 
ſmall which little. 

Next followeth the ſenſe proper to the No- 
ſtrils, perceptible of odour. Odour is an at- 
fetion which paſſeth from the Veins of the 
Noſtrils to the parts of the Navel. The Spe- 
cies thereof haveno name, except the two that 
are moſt common, pleaſant, and unpleaſant, 
commonly called ſweet and ſtinking. All O- 
dour is more thick than Air, more thin than 
Water ; for Odour is properly ſaid to be of thoſe 
things which have not yet received perfect 
mutation, but conſiſt of a communion of Air 
and Water, as ſmoke and miſts. For, by the 
reſolution of theſe into one another, the ſenſe 
of {ſmelling is made. 

Taſte was made by the Gods to be the judge 
of different favours. Hence are Veins ex- 
tended to the Heart, by which ſeveral ſavours 
are examined, Theſe Veins by dilating or con- 
tracing themſelves ſeverally wy erm to the 
Sapors preſented to them, diſcern their differen- 
ces. - The. differences .of Sapors are ſeven; 
ſweet, ſharp, ſour, picquant, ſalt, acid, bitter 
the Nature of ſweet Sapor is contraty to all 
the reſt, for þy its po wer it ſootheth and plea(- 
eth the moiſture of the tongue, whereas of the 
reſt ſome diſturb and diſpel it, as acute Sapors ; 
ſome heat, and fly upwards, as the hot ; others 
being abſterſive, diſlolve-it, as the bitter; 0- 
thers-are by degrees purgative and abſterſive, 
as the ſalt. Of theſe. ſome contract the paſ- 
ſages ; they whichdo it more roughly, are cal- 
led acid, they which more gently, auſtere, 

The. ſenſe of touching was formed by the 
Gods to diſcern hot and cold, ſoft and 
hard, light and heavy, ſmooth and rough, and 
to judge the differences of each of theſe ; 7eld- 
3#z Bodies, we call thoſe which yield to the 
touch, reſfing thoſe which yield not; this 
Proc from the baſes of Bodies : thoſe 
which have large baſes are firm and folid, 
theſe which have narrow baſes are yielding , 
ſoft, and'eaf1! _ Rough is that which 
15 uneven and hard, ooth that which is plain 
and thick : As warm and cold qualities are 
moſt oppoſite, ſo they proceed from the moſt 
different cauſes. That which cutteth by the 
acuteneſs and roughneſs of its parts, begetteth 
2 hotaffeion, that which is more thick, in pe- 
netration, a cold, whilſt the more rare are expel- 
led, and the more denſe compelled to penetrate 
into their room. Thence ariſeth a concuſſion 
and trepidation, and (an affection which is 
from hence begotten in Bodies, ) rigor. 


HE" and light ought not to be defined by 

higher or lower place, nothing is high or 
low; for Heaven being abſolutely round, and its 
convex extremity Even,We cannot termany thing 
higher or lower z yet may we call that heavy, 
which is hardly drawn to a place different from 
its Nature; light which eafily 5 or, heavy is thar 
which conlſiſteth of moſt parts, light of feweſt. 


— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Reſpiration, 


E breath after this manner. The external 

| Air compaſſeth us round about, and 

pallech in at our Mouth, Noſtrils, and inviſible 
ores of the Body, where being warmed, it flow- 
eth back again to the external Air, by that part 
out of whichit flowed, it again thruſteth the ex- 
ternal Air to the interiour, Thus there isan unin- 
termitted ſucceſſion of inſpiration and expiration. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Canſes of Diſeaſes. 


F Diſeaſes Plato alledgeth many cauſes. 

The firſt is defe& or exceſs of the Ele- 
ments, and a change into places which agree 
not with their Nature. The ſecond a prepo- 
ſterous generation of homogeneal parts, S when 
of Fleſh is made Blood, or Choler, or Flegme; 
for all theſe are nothing but colliquation , 
or putrefation. Flegm is a new colliquation 
of fleſh; ſweat and tears are a kind of Serum 
of flegm. __ intercepted in the outward 
parts, begettech Scurf and Leproſie,in the inward 
being mingled with Melancholy, it cauſeth the 
falling-ſickneſs. Sharp, and ſalt flegm engen- 
der thoſe afteftions which conſiſt in rigour, for 
all Bodies that are inflamed with choler muſt 
ſuffer that. A World of various Diſeafes are 
engendred by Choler and Flegm. As concern- 
ing Feavours 3 Plato conceived that a continu» 
al Feaver proceedeth from exceſs of fire, a 
quotidian from exceſs of Air, a Tertain from 
exceſs of Water, a Quartan from exceſs of 
Earth. It remaineth that we here begin to ſpeak 
of the Soul, though not without ſome danger, 
of repeating the ſame things. 
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CHAP. XXIIIL 
Of the three principal powers of the Soul, 


H FE Gods, the makers of Mortal Crea- 
tures » having received from the firſt 
God the Soul of Man immortal, added unto 
it two mortal parts; yet leſt qi. 
Divine part might be infeted with morta 
extravagances, they ſeated as Prince of all 
in the Tower, as it were of the Body, the Head, 
in 
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in figure reſembling the Univerſe. The reſt 
of th&hody they appointed as a vehiculum to 
ferveW#. To each mortal part they aſſigned 
irs proper habitation, placing the icaſcible in 
the Heart, the concupiſciple in the midſt be- 
ewvixt the Navel and the Diaphragma , bind- 
ing it there as a furious ſavage Beaſt. They 
framed the Lungs in reſpect of the Heart, ſoft, 
bloodleſs, hollow and ſ{pungy , that the Heart 
being ſomething heated with anger , might 
thereby be refrigerated and aſlwaged; the Li 

ver to excite and allay the concupilcible part, 
having both ſweetneſs and bitterneſs , as like- 
wiſe for the clearing of Divinations which are 
given by dreams: for as much as in it by realon 
of its ſmoothneſs, ſhining and brightneſs, the 
power which proceedeth from the mind doth 
ſhine forth. The Spleen was made for the be- 
nefit of the Liver, to purge and cleanſe ir; fo 
that thoſe corruptions, which by ſome diſeaſes, 
are contracted about the Liver, retire thither. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the diftinition of the parts of the Soul, 


TY the Soul and parts thereof according 
A to their proper faculties are three-fold ; 


every part appointed by reaſon their ſeveral 


places, is manifeſt from hence. Thoſe things 
which are ſeparated by Nature, are divers; 
paſſhonate md reaſonable are ſeparate by Na 

ture; this being converſant in Intelligibles, that 
in things ſad or joyful, to omit the paſſive part 
which is common likewiſe to brute Beaſts.Now 
theſe two being diſtin& by Nature , muſt like- 
wiſe be diſtinguiſhed by place, becauſe for the 
moſt part they diſagree , and are repugnant to 
one another; but nothing can be repugnant to 
it ſelf, neicher can thoſe things which are con- 
trary to one another conſiſt together in the 
ſame. In Meaea anger ſeemeth to conteſt thus 
with reaſon; 


1 know what I intend is ill, 
But anger over-rules my will, 


In Laize, when he raviſhed Chry/ppus, Concu- 
piſcence conteſted with Reaſon; for ſo he ſaith; 


Men to this crime the Gods confine, 
To know the ill that they decline. * 


That the rational power is different from the 
paſhve , is evident Go this, that they are or- 
dered by ſeveral means, one by difcipline, the 
other by habitual practice. 


CHAP. :XXV. 
Of the Immortality of the Soul. 


TFT the Soul is immortal Plato proveth by 
L theſe Arguments. The Soul to every 
thing, wherein it is, conferreth life, as being 
naturally innate in her (elf, but that which con- 
ferreth life to others never admittethdemth, bur 
What is ſuch is immortal, 


The Soul being immortal, is likewiſe incor- 
ruptible , for it is an incorporeal Eſſence which 
cannot be changed ſubſtantially , and is only 
perceptible by the Intelle&, not by the Eyes, 
and is uniform. Hence it muſt be fimple, nei- 
cher can be at any time diſſolved or corrupted. 
The body is contrary, for it is ſubjec to fight 
and other ſenſes, and as it is compounded, fo 
{hall it agaia be diſſolved, and it is multiform. 
When the Soul adhereth to thoſe things which 
are perceptible by Intelle&, it. acquieſceth; 
Now to-that by whoſe preſence ſhe is diſturb- 
ed, ſhe cannot poſſibly be like, wherefore ſhe 
is more like to thoſe things which are percep- 
tible by Intelle& ; but what is ſuch is fuch by 
Nature incorruptible and periſhable. 

Again,” the Soul doth naturally preſide over 
the Body , not the Body over the Soul , bur 
that which by Nature ruleth aid commandeth 
is of kin to Divinity, wherefore the Soul be- 
ing next unto God, muſt be immortal, not 
{ubjec ro corruption. 

Again , Contraries which have no medium, 
not by themſelves, but by ſome accident are (0 
ordered by Nature , that they may be mutual- 
ly made of one another. But that which men 
call Life is contrary to that which they call 
Death 3 as therefore Death is a ſeparation of 
the Soul from the Body; to is Life a conjun- 
Ction of the Soul with the Body, pre-exiſtent 
to the Body; But if ſhe be pre-exiſtent, and 
ſhall ſubſiſt after the Body , it followeth thac 
ſhe be ſempiternal, for there cannot ' any 
_ be imagined whereby ſhe may be cor- 
rupted. 

Again, if Learning be Reminiſcence , the 
Soul muſt be immortal, but that it is Remi- 
niſcence we prove thus : Learning cannot other- 
wiſe conſiſt than by remembrance of thoſe 
things we formerly knew. For; if from Singulars 
we underſtand Univer/als , how could we dif- 
courſe by Singulars which are infinite? or how 
from a few perceive Univerſals? We ſhould 
therefore neceſlarily be deceived, as if we 
judged that only to be a living Creature which 
breathethz or how could the Notions them- 
ſelves have the reaſon of Principles. By Re- 
miniſcence therefore, from ſome few which 
we have conceived in our mind, we under- 
ſtand the reſt, and from ſome occurrent parti- 
culars we remember thoſe which. we knew 
long before, but were then given over to ob- 
oe , When the Soal firſt deſcended into the 

y. 
Again, if the Soul be not corrupted by its 
own proper ill , neither can it be deſtroy'd by 
that or any other, nor {imply by any ill, and be- 
ingſuch, ſhall remain uncorrupted. 

Again, that which is moved in it (elf, as be- 
ing the principle of motion in thoſe things 
which are moved, is always moved; that which 
is/fuch is immortal; but the Soul is moved of 
it -felf, that which is moved of it ſelf is che 
principle of all motion and generation; and a 
principle is expert of generation and corrup- 
tion, wherefore the Souls of Men and of the 


Univerſe it (elf are ſuch, for both partake of 
the ſame miſtion. He afhrmeth the Soul to be 
moveable in her ſelf, becauſe it hath an innate 
| life, always operating by its power, 


That 
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That rational Souls are immortal, may clear- 
ly be aſſerted out of Plato; but whether the 
irrational be ſuch ſeemeth doubtful ; yet 15 it 
probable that being guided only by Phantaſie, 
not endued with reaſon or judgment , neither 
do they contemplate any thing, or diſcern, or 
colle& from it, nor can they diſcern ills, but 
yenerally \uaderſtand nothing , nor are of the 
{ame nature with thoſe Souls which have In- 
telle& and Reaſon, but are capable of dying 
and being corrupred. For as much as they 
are immortal , it followeth that they are put 
into Bodies , being planted into the formed 
Nature of Embryo's , and tranſmigrate into ſe- 
veral Bodies as well humane as others, either 
according to ſome certain numbers which they 
expect, or by the will of che Gods, or for in- 
temperance of life, or for love of the Body. 
For the Body and Soul have a kind of afhnity, 
2s Fire and Brimſtone. 

Moreover the Souls of the Gods have a di- 
judicative faculty, called Gnoſtick, and im- 
pulſive to ſome action, called Paraſtatick, which 
faculties being likewiſe in humane Souls , be- 
come changed as ſoon as they come into the 
Body, the afſiſtent into the concupilcible, the 
impulſive into the iraſcible. 
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CH AP. XXVI. 
Of Fate and Free will, 


Woes 50m Fate Plato held thus : All things 
are in Fate, yet all things are not decreed 
by Fate. For Fate, though it be like a Law, 
yet it uſerh nut to {peak in this manner, that 
this man ſhall do thus, and to that man, that 
ſhall befall ( which were to proceed into infi- 
nite, there being an infinite generation of men, 
and infinite accidentts happening daily to them ; 
beſides that, this would take away our Free- 
will, our praiſe or diſpraiſe , 2nd whatſoever is 
of that kind) but rather thus; Whatſoever 
Soul chooſeth ſuch a lite, and doth fuch things, 
theſe ſhall follow , the Soul therefore is free, 
and it is left within its power to do or not to 
do, without any compulſion or neceſſity. But 
that which followeth the Action is performed 
by Fate. As from Paris's raviſhing of Helena, 
( which it is within his power to do or not to 
do) ſhall follow that the Greciars contend with 
the Trojans about Helena, Thns Apollo fore- 
told Laixs ; 


If thou beget a Son, that Son ſhall kill thee, 


In the Oracle are canprehended both LZaizs 
and the begetting of a Son, that which ſhall 
follow upon the begetting of the Son depends 
on Plate. 

That which may be done is of a middle kind 
betwixt true and falſe, and being ſo indefinite 
by Nature: that which is in our power, 1s Car- 
ried on as it were unto it. That which is done 
by our ejection, is preſently either true or falſe; 
that which is in power, is different from that 
which is ſaid to be in habit and at. Thar 


- 'which is in power declareth an aptitude in that 


thing, wherein the habit is not yet perfect. So 


| 


2 Boy may be ſaid to be a Grammarian, a Myu- 
{ician, a Carpenter in power, 
of one or more of theſe when he hath Muired 
that habic. He is aid to be in a, he 
operateth according to that acquired habir. 
That which we call poſſible to be done is none 
of theſe. Indeterminate is that which is in our 
power, and to which part ſoever it inclineth, 
will be true or falſe. 


CH A P. XXVIIL 
SS © © E-& * 
. Of the chief Good, and of Virtues, 


vi 7 FE muſt next give a ſhort account of 
Plato's Ethicks, That which is worthy 
of all honour, and is the Supream Good, he 
conceived not eafie to be found, and if found, 
not ſafe ro be declared. For this reaſon , he 
communicated the contemplation of the chief 
good to very few, and thoſe of his moſt inti- 
mate acquaintance , of whom his judgment 
made choice for this purpoſe. But our good, 
if we examine his Books diligently, we ſhall 
find he placed in the knowledge of the firſt 
good , which may rightly be.called God, and 
the firſt mind. For all things which men call 
good , he conceiveth to be called good in 
this reſpect, for as much as derive ſome- 
thing from that good, as all ſweet and hor 
things are termed ſuch from ſome participa- 
tion of the firſt ſweet and firſt = Of 
thoſe things which are in us, only the mind 
and reaſon have a f{imilictude of the firſt good. 
Wherefore he calleth our good, Fair, Vene- 
rable, Amiable, Proportionate, and laſtly Beari- 
tude. Of thoſe which are commonly called 
good, as Health, Beauty, Strength, there isnone 
good , unleſs it be employed towards the pra- 
tice of Yertue. For being ſeparated from 
Vertue, they are like matter only, and to thoſe 
who make ill uſe of them only ill. Yer theſe 
Plato ſometimes calleth mortal goods, Beati- 
tude he reckoneth not amongſt humane goods, 
bur amongſt the divine and immortal, Whence 
he aflerteth that the Souls of true Philoſophers 
are repleniſh'd with vaſt admirable goods, and 
aſter the diflolution of their mortal body, are 
admitted to the table of the Gods , and with 
them walk ower and ſurvey the field of Truth,be- 
cauſe they did ſee they nſed the utmoſt endea- 
vours of their Souls to know it, and eſteemed 
it the moſt precious of all things, by the be- 
nefit whereof they illuſtrated and excited their 
mind as a loſt or blinded ſight, preferring the 
conſervation thereof before many corporeal 
Eyes. Fooliſh men are like thofe who lead 
all cheir life in ſome Cave under ground, where 
they never ſaw the light of che Sun, but only 
ſome empty thin ſhadows of ſuch bodies as are 
with us upon the Earth, which ſeeing, they 
think they ſee true bodies. As theſe, if ever 
they ſhould be brought out of darkneſs into the 
clear light, would queſtionleſs deſpiſe all things 
which they ſaw before, and themſelves much 
more, as having beei: abſolutely deceived; So 
they who riſe up out of the darkne(s of this 
life 
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life to thoſe chings which are divine and fair, in 
all likelihood will contemn what before they 
moſt eſteemed, and loye more vehemently this 
contemplation. Thus it appeareth, that onl 
what is ron is honeſt , and that Vertue ſuffi- 
ceth to Felicity. 

Moreover F that good and fair conſiſt in 
knowledge of the firſt good , he declareth in 
whole Volumes. As concerning thoſe which 
are good by participation , he ſpeaketh thus in 
his firſt Book of Laws. Good is two-fold, | 
Humane and Divine, &c. If any thing be dif- | 
joyned from the firſt good, and void of the 
eſſence thereof, that is called good by the 
fooliſh, which in Exthydeme , he to be 
2 greater ill to the Poſleſſor. DW 

Thar he conceiveth the Vertues to be eli- 
gible in themſelves, is manifeſt, in as much as 
he affirmech that only ro be good which is 
honeſt , which he demonſtrateth iri many Dia- 
logues, particularly in thoſe of the Common- 
wealth. 

Hence he conceiveth that man to be moſt 
happy and bleſſed , who hath attained the Sci- 
ence we mentioned; yet not in reſpect of the 
honours which attend fuch a perſon, nor of any | 
other reward; for though he be unknown to 
all men, and ſuch things, as are commonly ac- 
counted Ills, as, diſhonour , baniſhment and 
death happen unto him; he is notwithftanding 
happy. On the contrary , a man who wants 
this Lewis , though he poſſeſs all things 
commonly eſteemed _ » Riches, Power, 
Health, Strength, and Beanty, he is nothing the 
more happy. 

He aſſerteth an ultimate end , conformable 
to all cheſe which is to be made like unto God, 
as far as Humanity is capable of being ſuch. 
This he expounds variouſly , ſometimes as i» 
Theeteto, he affirms our reſemblance to God to 
confilt in being prudent, juſt, and holy z where- 
fore we muſt endeavour to fly with all poſſible 
celerity from hence to thoſe. This flight is the 
reſemblance to God, as much as is poſſible : 
The ſimilicude conſiſteth in Prudence, Juſtice, 
and San&tity z ſometimes in Juſtice only,as in his 
laſt Book of the Common-wealth. For a man 
1s never deſerted by God , whilſt he endea- 
voureth to be juſt, and by the very a of Ver- 
tue, as much as man is capable of, he is ren- 
dred like unto God. i» Phedoxe he aflerteth, that 
this reſemblance ro God is acquired by Tem- 
perance and Juſtice, thus. Are not hey bleſſed 
and hoppy, and from hence ſhall go into- the beſt 
place, who have praftiſed the popular civil Vertne 
which they call Temperance and fuſtice * Again, 
ſometimes he afhrmed, that the end of life is to 
be like unto God , ſometimes to follow God, 
as when he faith, God indeed according to 
the old faying , containing the beginning , middle 
and end of all things, 8&c. Sometimes he joyn- 
eth both together , as when he ſaith , The Soul 
following God , and being rendred like unto him, &C. 
. The principle of Utility is good it ſelf, bur 
this is ſaid of God , therefore the end conform- 
able to the principle, is: to become like unto 

od, to the Celeſtial, or rather ſupercele- 
ſtial God, who hath not Vertue, but is more 
excellent than all Vertue. Wherefore it is 
rightly ſaid, -that weeduwriz, milry, is a per- 
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verſity of the Genius , *Jwworiz, Beatitude is 
a good habit of the Genius. 

This imilicud to God. we ſhall obtain, if 
we enjoy convenient Nature , in. our Manne:, 
Education and Senſe , according to Law, and 
chiefly by Reaſon, and Diſcipline, and inſti- 
tution of Wiſdom, withdrawing our ſelves 
as much as poſſible from humane Afﬀairs , and 
being converſant in thoſe things only which 
are underſtood by Contemplation : the way ts 
prepare, and, as it were, to cleanſe the De- 
mon that'is in us, 1s to initiate our ſelves into 
higher Diſciplines, which is done by Muſick, 
Arithmetick , phony and Geometry, not 
without ſome : of the Body by Gym- 
naſtick, whereby it is made. more ready fot 
the ations both of War and Peace. 


D ———_—_—_ 
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CH AP. XXVII. 
' The definition avd kinds of Vertne, 


Ertue being divine, is the peg and beſt 

affetion of the Soul, which adorneth a 
man , and rendreth him more excellent and 
ready , as well for Speech as Action, whether 
he do it alone or with others. 

Of the Vertues, ſome are placed in the ra- 
tional part, ſome in the irrational. For where- 
as the Nature of the rational part is one, that 
of the iraſcible another , that of the concu- 

iſcible another, the perfe&tion of theſe muſt 
ikewiſe be different. That of the rational is 
Prudence, of the iraſcible, Fortitude, of the con- 
cupiſcible, Temperance. 

Pradence is the Science of things, Good, Bad, 
and betwixt both. 

Temperance is an apt moderation of Deſires 
and Appetites 3 when we call Temperance a 
moderation and obedience, we mean only 
this , that it is a faculty cauſing all Appetites 
to be ſubjected unto it, in decent order, and 
ſubmiſs obedience to be commanded by Na- 
cure. This is the rational part. 

Fortitude is a lawful obſervation of a4 com- 
mand difficult, or not difficult, that is, it is 
a faculty which keepeth a lawful Precept. 

7«ſtice is an agreement amongſt all theſe, 
which cauſeth that the three parts of the Soul 
agree with one another , and that each be wor- 
thily converſant in thoſe things which are pro- 
per, and belong unto it. a 

Thus it is a common intire perfe&ion of 
theſe three Vertues, Prudence , Fortitude and 
Temperance , in ſuch manner that Reaſon com- 
mandeth, and the reſt of the parts ,/ each ac- 
cording to its ſeveral property, are reſtrained 
by Reaſon, and obey ir. 

Hence it followeth , that the Vertues are 
mutually conſequent to one another z For- 

ticude being the conſervation of a lawful Pre- 
cept, is likewiſe conſervative of right Reaſon. 
Right Reaſon proceedeth from Prudence s 
Prudence coherech with Fortitude, for it is 
the knowledge of good things, bue no man 
can diſcern that which is good, it he be di- 
ſtracted by fear, or involved in the like trou- 
bles. In like mahiner , neicher can any man 
be wiſe, and intemperate, for then he is 
C C over- 
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overcome by Aﬀections. If a man do ſome- 
thing contrary to Reaſon, Plate affirmeth he 
doth through ignorance and imprudence , ſo 
thar none can be prudent that is intemperate or 
fearful. Whence it followeth, that the perfect 
Vertues cohere to ore another, and are in- 
ſeparable. 


—— 


2A P. XXX. 


5 Of Vertnes, Vices, and their differences, 


fo gifrs of Nature and progreſs -in them 
are called Vertues y y reaſon of 


their ſimilitude with the perfect Vertues , af- 
ſumiog che ſame Name. In this ſence we call 
all Souldiers ſtout , and ſometimes call impru- 
dent and raſh perſons ſtout, when we ſpeak not 
of the perfect Vertues, for the perfect neither 
increaſe nor decreaſe; but Vices are intended 
and remitted. One man is more -imprudent 
and more unjuſt than another , neither do all 
the Vices follow one another , for they are 
certain contraries which are not competible to 
the ſame. Such is Fury to Cowardice, and Pro- 
digality to Covetoulneſs, nor can there be 
any man at once poſſeſſed of all Vices, no more 
than a Body tormented by all Diſcafts. 

Moreover, there is a miean affe&tion which 
inclineth not plainly either to Vice or Vertue, 
for it is not neceſſary that all men muſt be 
good of bad; they are ſuch, who have arrived 
at the height of theſe; for it is not 'eafie ro 

6 ſuddenly from Vertue to Vice, becauſe 

71xt extreams there is a great interval and 
diſtance. 

Of Vertues ſome are principal , others con- 
comitantz principal are thoſe which are in 
the rational part of the Soul, arid by which 
the other Vertues are perfected. Concomi- 
tant are thoſe which are in the other part 
which are ſubje&t to Aﬀections. Theſe a&t 
honeſt things according to Reaſon, not that 
which is in them, for they have none, bur 
that which they receive from Prudence, which 
-* — in them by Cuſtom and Exer- 
cile. 

Now for as much as neither Science nor Art 
conſiſteth in any part of che Soul, but in the 
rational , thoſe Vertues which are in the 
other part, that is ſubject to Aﬀections, can- 
not be taught, becauſe they are neither Arts 
nor Sciences, neither have they a peculiar Do- 
arine. Prudence is a Science, which preſcri- 

unto every one what is proper to him, 


'2aS a Pilot, or Maſter of a Ship, to inferiour 


1 t Sailors. The like in a common Soul- | 
ier and a General. 

For as much as lIlls are intended and remit- 
ted, Offences cannot be equal, but ſome mult 
be greater, others leſſer , for which reaſon, 
they, who make Laws, puniſh ſome more 
gently , other more ſeverely. And though 

ertues are certain Heights, as being perfect, 
and like unto that which is right, yet in ano- 
ther reſpe& they are called Mediocrities, be- 
cauſe all or the moſt of them are placed be- 
twixt two Vices, whereof one finneth in ex- 
cels, the other in defet; as on the one (ide of 


Liberality is Covetouſneſs, on the other Prodi. 
gality, Foy in Aﬀections we recede from the 
mean , when we relinquiſh that which is pla- 
cedin Vertue, either by exceſs or defe&t. Bur 
neither he, who beholding his Parents wronged 
is nothing moved thereat, nor he who is in- 
censd at the ſmalleſt matters void of paſſion 
or moderate, but the quite contrary. He who 
at the death of his Parents grieverh not, is void 
of paſionz He who deſtroyeth himſelf with 
prieving , is over-paſſionate and immoderate; 

e who __ moderately,is modeiately paſ- 
fionate. In like manner, he, who feareth upon 
all occaſions, and more than needs, is timo- 
rousz he who feareth nothing is raſh; He on- 
ly is ſtout that can keep a mean betwixt fear 
and raſhneſs; the like in all the reſt. And 
for as much as that which is mean in Aﬀecti 
ons is likewiſe beſt, and Mediocrity is nothing 
but a mean betwixt exceſs and defect , there 
are theſe Vertues termed Mediocrities, becauſe 
in humane perturbations and paſſions they af- 
fe us a middle kind of way. 


—_—_ —— 


CHAP. XXX. 


That Vertne is voluntary , Vice involuntary, 


V Ertue being chiefly of thoſe things which 
are in our power, not compulſive ( for ic 
could not deſerve praiſe, if it came Either by 
nature or divine decree) it followeth, that 
Vertue is 7 rn _y by a fervent, ge- 
nerous, and firm impulſion. 

From this, that Vertue is voluntary, it fol- 
loweth that Vice is involuntary. For, who, 
in the moſt excellent part of himſelf, would 
ever voluntarily chooſe that which is the great- 
eſt of all Ills> When a man is carried on to 
Vice, he firſt inclineth to it, not as if it were 
ill, but good, and if he fall into ill, doubtleſs, 
he is deceived with thinking , that this way b 
2 leſſer ill, he may arrive at a gener good, 
and goeth in this manner unwillingly to it. For, 
it is not poſſible, a man ſhould purſue il! as ic 
is il, without any hope of good , or, fear of a 
greater ill. All ill chings therefore, which an ill 
man doth, are involuntary , for, injuſtice being 
involuntary , to act unjuſtly is ſo much more 
involuntary, as the ation of Vice is beyond 
the idle habit thereof. Yet, though wicked 
actions arg involuntary , the wicked neyerthe- 
leſs ought to be puniſhed, and that not after 
one manner 3 but, according to the variety of 
hurt which they do to thole they wrong. That 
which is involuntary conſiſteth in ignorance 
of perturbations , all which may be diverted, 
either by Reaſon, or civil Cuſtom , or Di- 
ligence. 


— 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Love and Friendſhip. 


—— 


Rierdſhip, properly ſo termed, is made by a 
mutual reciprocal benevolence. This is, 
when either is as much concerned for the 


happinels of the other, as of his own, which 
| equality 


m—_— 
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equalicy is preſerved only by ſimilicude of man- | 


195 


ners: For the like is friend to its like, if they 
be both moderate 3 but, the intemperate Can- 
not agree, either with themſelves, or the mo- 
derate. ; | 
There are other things which are thought 
friendſhips, bur are not ſuch, in which there 
appeareth ſome ſhew of virtue. Of chele, 
is the natural good will of Parents to their 
Children, and of Kindred one to another, 
25 alſo that which is called civil and focia- 
ble ; Theſe ate not alwaies accompanied 
with mutual benevolence, Likewiſe, the a- 
matory art is a kind of friendſhip. That 
which is honeſt is proper to a generous Soul, 
diſhoneſt, to a perverſe; mean, to one meanly 
For, as the habit of the rational 
Soul is threefold, right, diſhoneſt, and mean 
ſo many different kinds are there of love, 
which appeareth moſt clearly in the diffe- 
rence of the ends they propoſe unto them- 
ſelves. The diſhoneſt aimes only at corpore- 
al pleaſure, and therefore is abſolutely brut- 
tiſh. The honeſt conſidereth the mind only, 
as far as vertue appeareth in it. The mean 
defireth both the beauty of the Soul and of 
the Body z of which love, he who is worthy, 
is mean likewiſe 3 that is, neither abſolutel 
honeſt nor diſhoneſt. Hencethat love whic 
2imeth only at the Body, ought to be rermed 
a Demon ( rather than a Deity, which never 
deſcendeth to an humane my tranſmit- 
dd Divine things to Men, an e to 


Of the three kinds of love, that whuch is 
proper to a good Man, being remote from vi- 
cious affeions, is artificial, whence it is pla 
ced in the rational part of the Soul. The 
contemplations thereof are theſe, to diſcem 
who is worthy of- love, and to contract friend- 
ſhip with him, and enjoy it: This diſcernment 
is made from his aimes or defires, whether they 
are generous, and directed to a good end, or 
violent and fervent. The contraction, or ac- 
quiſition of friendſhip, is made, not by wan- 
ton exceſſive praiſe , but rather by repre- 
henſfion, ſhewing him, that itis not convenient 
he ſhould live in that manner he doth 3 when 
he enjoyeth the love of him whom he affects, 
he muſt alwaies exhort him to thoſe things, 
by exerciſe whereof, he may arrive at perfect 
habit. Their end is that of lover and beloved, 
they may at laſt become friends. 


et —__ 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Paſſions, 


Njuſtice is fo greatan ill, that it is better 
to ſuffer wrong than to do wrong ; for one 
belongeth to a wicked Man, the other toa weak 
Man: both are diſhoneſt, but to do wrong 
is worſe, by how much it is more diſhonelt, 
It is as dh Jon that a wicked Man be punith- 
ed, as that a ſick Man ſhould be cured by a 
Phyſician z for all chaſtiſement is a kind of 
Medicine for an offending Soul. 
Since the greater part of Virtues are con- 
verſant about paſhons , it is neceflary that we 
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define paſſion. Paſſion is an irrational motion 
of the Soul, ariſing out of ſome good or i!l : 
tis called an irrational motion, becauſe neither 
judgments nor opinions are paſſions; but mo- 
tions of the irrational parts of the Soul. For 
in the irrational part of the Soul, there are 
morions, which though they are done by us; 
are yet nottiing the more in our power. They 
are often done therefore contrary to our incli- 
nation and will; for ſometimes it fallech out; 
that chough we know things to be neither 
plealing nor unpleaſing, expetible nor avoid- 
able, yet we are drawn by han which could 
never be if ſuch paſſions were the ſame with 
Judgment. For , we reje&t judgment when 
we diſapprove it whether it ought to be (0 
or otherwiſe. In the definition is added, a- 
riling from ſome good or ſome ill, becauſe 
of chat which is mean or indifferent berwixt 
theſe, no paſſion is ever excited in us. All 
paſſions ariſe from that which ſeemech good 
or ill. If we ſee good preſent. we rejoice, 
if future, we defire. On the contrary, if ill 
- preſent , we grieve, if imminent, we 
ear. 

The ſimple affeions, and, as it were, E- 
lements of the reſt are two; Pleaſure and 
Grief s, the reſt conſiſt of theſe. Neither are 
fear and deſire ro be numbred among the 
principal paſſions, for he who feareth, is not 
_ deprived of pleaſure, nor can a Man 
live the leaſt moment, who deſpaireth to be 
freed oreaſedof ſome ill. But it is moce conver- 
{ant 1n grief and (orrow , and therefore he, 
who fearech, ſorroweth, Burt he who deſi- 
reth, like all thoſe who deſire or expect ſome- 
thing, is delighted ; inſomuch as he is not ab- 
ſolutely confidentz and hath not a firm hope 
he is grieved. And if defire and fear are 
not principal paſſions, it will doubtleſs follow, 
that none of the other affeions are ſimple; 
as anger, love, emulation and the like; for 
in theſe, Pleaſure and Grief are manifeſt, as 
conſiſting of them. « 

Moreover of Paſſions, ſome are rough, 
others mild, the mild are thoſe, which are 
naturally in Men, and if kept within their 
bounds, are neceflary and proper to Man, 
if they exceed, vitious. Such are Pleaſure, 
Grief, Anger, Pity , Modeſty ; for it is pro- 
per to Man to delight in thoſe things which 
are according to Nature, and to be grieved 
at their contraries. Anger is neceſſary to repel 
and puniſh an injury. Adercy agreeth with Hus 
manity. Aodefty teacheth us to decline fſor- 


did things. Other paſſions are rough, and pre-' 


ternatural , ariſing from ſome depraved or 
perverſe cuſtom. Such are exceſſive laugh- 
ter, joy inthe misfortunes of others, hatred of 
Mankind. * Theſe, whether intenſe or remiſs, 
after what manner ſoever they are, are al- 
waies erroneous, and admit not any laudable 

mediocrity, | 
As concerning Pleafure and Grief, Plato 
writeth thus. Theſe paſſions are excited in 
us by Nature. Grief and ſorrow happen to 
thoſe who are moved contrary to Nature 3 
Pleaſure to thoſe who are reſtored to the 
proper conſtitution of their Nature. For he 
conceiveth the natural ſtate of Man to con- 
C2 Flt: 
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ſiſtin a mean betwixt Pleaſure and Grief, not 
moved by either, in which ſtate we live longeſt. 
He aflerteth ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure, where- 
of ſome relate to the Body, others to the Soul. 
Again, of Pleaſures ſome are mix'd with grief, 
ſomeare pure. Again, ſome proceed from the re- 
membrance of things paſt, others from hope of 
things tocome. Again, ſome are 4i/honeft, as being 
intemperate and unjuſt ; other moderate, and joy- 
ned with good , as joy for good things, and 
the Pleaſure that followeth Vertue. Now be- 
cauſe moſt Pleaſures are naturally diſhoneſt, he 
thinks it not to be diſputed whether Pleaſure 
can bef{imply and abſolutely aqpocng being to 
be accounted poor and of no value,whichis raiſed 
out of another, and hath not a principal prima 
ry eſſence. For Pleaſure cohereth even with 
its contrary Grief, and is joyned with it, which 
could not be, if one were ſimply good, the 
other fimply ll. 


— Pn 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the forms of Commen-wealthzs. 


_— 
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F the forms of Common-wealth, ſome are 
ſuppoſed only, and conceived by abſtract 
from the reſt. Theſe he delivers in his Book 
of a Common- wealth, wherein he deſcribeth 
the firſt concordant , the ſecond diſcordant, 
a——_— which of theſe is the moſt excellent, 
how they may be conſtituted. He alſo di- 
videth a Common-wealth like the Soul into 
three parts, Keepers , Defenders, and Artificers. 
The office of the firſt is to Counſel, to ad- 
viſe, to command 3 of the ſecond, to defend 
the Common- wealth, upon occaſion, by Arms, 
which anſwereth to the iraſcible power 5 To 
the laſt belong Arts and other ſervices. He 
will have Princes to be Philoſophers, and to 
contemplate the firſt good, affirming that ſo 
only they ſhall govern rightly. For Mankind 
can never be freed from ill, unleſs either 
Philoſophers govern, or they who govern be 
inſpired with Philoſophy after a Divine man- 
ner. A Common-wealth is then governed beſt, 
and according to Juſtice, when each part of 
the City performeth its proper Office. So 
that the Princes give Laws to the People 
the Defenders obey them, and fight for them, 
the reſt willingly ſubmit to their Superi- 
Ours. 4 
Of a«Common-wealth he afſerteth five 
kinds, the firſt, Ariffocracy, when the beſt 
rule; the ſecond, Timecracy,- when the ambiti- 
ous ; the third, Democracy, when the People; 
the fourth Oligarchy, when a few; the laſt, 
Twramy, which 1s the worſt of all, 


| 
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He deſcribeth likewiſe other ſuppoſed forms 
of Common-wealth, as that in Mo Book of 
Laws 3 and, that which reformeth others, in his 
Epiſtles, which he uſeth for thoſe Cities thar 
in his Books of Laws. hefaith are fick. Theſe 
have a diſtin& place, and ſele& Men our of 
every age, as according to the diverſity of 
theirnature and place, they require different in- 
ſtitution, education and arms. The Maritime 
People are to ſtudy Navigation and Sea-fight; 
the Iſland fighting on foot 3 thoſe in moun. 
tainous Countries to uſe light Armour, thoſe 
on the ſhore heavy, Some of theſe to exerciſe 
fighting on Horſeback. In this City he allow- 
eth not a Community of Women. Thus is 
Politick a Virtue converſant both in A&i- 
on and Contemplation ; the end whereof is to 
conſtitute a City, good, happy, and conveni- 
ent to it ſelf. It conſiders a great many things, 
amonglt the reſt, whether War be to be wa- 
ged or not. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of a Sophiſt, 


| © hm we have ſpoken of a Philoſopher, 
from whom a Sophif differeth 3 In Afar- 
ners, becauſe he teacheth young Men for gain, 
and defireth rather to /zem than to be good. In 
matter, for a Philoſopher is converſant in thoſe 
things which alwaies are, and continually re- 
main in the ſame manner 3 bur a Sophiſt in that 
which isnot, for which reaſon he ſeeketh dark- 
neſs, that he may not be known to be what he 
is To things that are, that which is nor, 
is not oppoſed as contrary, for it neither 
exiſteth, nor is participant of any eflence, nor 
can be underſtood. So that if any Man en- 
deavour to expreſs it in words, or compre- 
hend it by thought 3 he is deceived, becauſe 
he putteth together things contrary and re- 
pugnant. Yet that which is not, as far as 
it is ſpoken, is not a pure negation of that 
which is, but implyeth a relation to another, 
which in ſome manner is joined to Ens, So 
that unleſs we afſlume ſomething from that 
which is to that which is not, it cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed from other things, but thus, as 
many kinds as they are of Ens, ſo many 
are there of Nex-Ens, becauſe that which is 
not an Ens 15 a4 Non-Ens.. 

Thus much may ſerve for an introduction 
into Plato's Philoſophy : Some things per- 
haps are faid orderly 3 others diſperſedly, or 
confuſedly $4 yet is all ſo laid down, that by 
thoſe which we have delivered, the reſt of his 
Afﬀettions may be found out and contemplated, 
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After ſo ſerious a Diſcourſe, it will not be amiſs to give the 
Reader a Poetical entertainment upon the ſame Subje@, 


FL A 


Being A 


TONICEK 


DISCOURSE 


Written in 1ta/ia, by 


FOHN PIC 


VS Earl of MIR ANDULA, 


In explication of a Sonnet by 


HIERONIMO BENIVIENT 
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The Firſt Pakrr. 


SECT Lk 


T is a principle of the Platoniſts That 
every created thing hath a threefold be- 

ing; Cauſal, Formal, Participated. In 

the Sun there is no hear, char being but 

an elementary quality, not of Celeſtial nature : 
et-is the Sun the cauſe and Fountain of all heat. 
ire is hot by nature, and its proper form - 
Wood is not hot of it (elf, yet is capable of 
receiving that quality by Fire. Thus hath heat 
its Cauſal being in the Sun, its Formal in the 
Fire, its Participated in the Fuel. The moſt 
noble and perfe& of theſe is the Cauſal : and 
therefore Platonifts aſſert, That all excellencies 
are in God after this manner of being 3 That 
in God is nothing, but from him all things ; 
That Intelle& 1s not in him, but that he is the 
Original ſpring of every Incelle&. Such is Plo- 
tinuss meaning when he affirms, * God nei- 
ther underſtands nor knows ;, that is to (ay, after a 
formal way, As Dionſins Areopagita, God is nei- 


. ther an IntelleFual nor Intelligent nature, but un- 


ſpeakably exalted obove all Intellef® and Know- 
ledge. 


$:#, II. 


: Pius diſtinguiſh Creatures into three de- | 


grees. The firſt comprehends the corpore 

al and viſiblez as Heaven, Elements, and all 
compounded of them : The laſt the inviſible, 
incorporeal, abſolutely free from Bodies.which 
properly are called Intellectual (by Divines, 
Angelical ) Natures. Betwixt theſe is a mid- 
nature, which though incorporeal, inviſible, im- 
mortal, yet moveth Bodies, as being 'obliged to 
that Office 3 called, the rational Soul ; inferi- 
our to Angels, ſuperiour to Bodies 3 ſubject to 
thoſe, regent of theſe: Above which is God 
imſelf, Author and principle of every Crea- 
fure, in whom Divinity hath a caſual being 3 


from whom, proceeding to Angels, it hath 

a formal being, and thence is derived into the 

rational Soul by participation of their luftre - 

_ which, no nature can aſſume the Title of 
IVIne. 


$8, III. 


HAT the firſt of theſe three Natures 

cannot be multiplied, who is but one, the 
principle and cauſe of all other Diviaity,: is 
evidently proved by Platenifts, Peripateticks, and 
our Divines. About the ſecond, ( viz. The 
Angelick and Intelle&ual, Platonifts diſagree. 
Some ( as Proclus, Hermias, Syrianns, and ma- 
ny others ) betwixt God and the rational Soul 
place a great number of creatures 3 _ of 
theſe they call Nism, vises, Intelligible, part 
Intelle&tual; which terms, Plato ſometimes con- 
foundeth, as in his Phedo, Plotinns, Porphyrins, 
and generally the moſt refined Platonifs, be- 
ewixt God and the Soul of the World, aflign 
only one Creature, which they call the Son of 
God; becauſe immediately produced by him. 
The firſt opinion complies moſt with Dionyſis 
Areopagita, and Chriſtian Divines, who aflert 
the number of Angels to be ina manner inft- 
nite» The ſecond 1s the more Philoſophick, 
beſt ſuiting with Ariftorle and Plato, whole 
ſenſe we only purpoſe to expreſs; and there- 
fore will decline the firſt path (though that 
only be the right) to purſue the later. 


Sef, I'V; 


L194 E therefore, according to the opini- 
on of Pletinus, confirmed not only by 
the beſt Platonits, but, even by Ariſtotle, and 


| all rhe Arabians, eſpecially Avicenna , afhrm, 


That 


PLATO. 


. 


That God from eternity produced a creature of 
incorpoxeal and intellectual nature, as perfect 
25 is poſhble fora created ay py which, 
he produced nothing z for, of the molt per- 
fe cauſe, the muſt be moſt perfeR, an 

the moſt perfect can be but one , for, of two 
or more, it is not poflible bur one ſhould be 
more or leſs perfe& than the reſt, otherwiſe 
they would not be two, but the ſame. This 
reaſon for eer opinion I rather chooſe, than 
that which Avices alledges, founded upon this 
principle, That from one cauſe, as one, can 
pr 
fore, that no creature but this firſt mind pro- 
ceeds immediately from God : for, of all o- 
ther effects iſſuing from this mind, and all o- 
ther ſecond cauſes, God is only the mediate 
efficient. "This by Plate, Hermes, and Zoroaſter, 
is called the Danghter of God, the Afine, Wiſdom, 
Divine Reaſon, by ſome interpreted the Word ; 
not meaning ( with our Divines ) the Son of 
God, he not being a creature, but one Eſſence 
co-equal with the Creator. 


Set, V. 


5 L underſtanding Agents have inthem- 
ſelves the form of that which they de- 
ſign toeffe : asan Archice& hath in his mind 
a figure of the building he undertakes , which 
as his parters = q 7 oh ſtrives to mg : This 
Platomf: ea, or Exemplar, believing 
it more chan that which is made- after 
it: and this manner of Being, Ideal, or Intel- 
ligible, the other, Material and Senſible : So 
that when a Man builds a Houſe,, they affirm 
there are two, one Intellectual in the Work- 
man's mind 3 the other ſenſible , which he 
makes in Stone, Wood, or the likes expreſ- 
ſingin that marter the form he. hath conceiy'd : 
to this Dae alludes. 


None any work, can frame , 
Unleſs himſelf become the ſame, 


Hereupon they ſay, though God produced 
only one creature, yet he produced all, be- 
cauſe in it he produced the Ideas and forms of 
all, and that in their moſt perfe& being, 
that is the Ideal, for which reaſon they 
call this Mind, the Intelligible World. 


Set, VI. 


- Fter the pattern of that Mind they af- 
_ I _ _ was cn 
exemplar e moſt perfe& of a 
created things, it muſt follow that this Image 
thereof be as perfe&t as its nature will bear, 
And fince ammate things are more perfect 
than the inanimate 3 and of thoſe the rational 
than the irrational, we muſt grant, this World 
hath a Soul perfect above all others. This is 
che firſt rational Soul, which, though incor- 
poreal, and immaterial, is deſtind to the 
funRion of governing and moving corpore- 
al Nature: not free from the Body as that 
mind whence from Eternity it was deriv'd, as 
- was the mind from God. Hence Plaroxiffs ar- 
e the World is eternal; its Soul being 


but ane effet. We conclude there- | 


| che firſt ; all perfections 


Body , that alſo muſt be from eternity; as 
likewiſe the motion of the Heavens , becauſe 
che Sou! cannot be wichout moving. 


d See, VII. 


* HE ancient Ethnick Theologians, who 
Caſt Poetical vails over the face of 
their myſteries, expreſs theſe three natures 
by other names. Calmm they call God him- 
ſelf ; he produc'd the firſt Mind, Sarwrn : Sa- 
t«rn the Soul of the World, 7apiter. Celum 
implies Priority, and excellence, as in the Fir- 
mament, the firſt Heaven. Satws {ignifies 
Intellectual nature, wholly imploy'd in con- 
templation 3 7piter active life , conſiſting in 
moving and governing all ſabordinare to it. 
Theproperties of the two latter agree with their 
Planets: S«rwrn makes Men Contemplartive, 7u-+ 
piter _ The Speculative buſied about 
things above them ; the Practick beneath them, 


Set, VIII 


WH three names are promiſcuouſly 
uſed upon theſe grounds: In God we 
underſtand firſt his Excellence, which as Cauſe, 
he hath above al! his effe&s ; for this he is 
called Celws. —_—y » the production of 
thoſe effets, which denotes converſion to- 
wards inferionrs; in this reſpect he is ſome- 
times called 7»pirer, but with an addition, Op- 
timus, Maximes, The firſt Angelick nature 
hath more names, as more diverſity. Every 
creature conſiſts of Power and A : the firſt, 
Plato in Philebo, calls Infinite: the ſecond, Finite : 
| all imperfe&ions in the mind are by reaſon of 
CID "os es 
operations are old. ut Superiours, 
the contemplation of God; about the know- 
ledge of her ſelf; about inferiours,the production 
care of this ſenſible World: theſe three pro- 
ceed from AR.By Power ſhe deſcends to make 
inferiour things;but in either reſpet is firm with- 
in her ſelf. In the ewo firſt, becauſe contempla- 
tive, ſhe is called Sat»r»: in the third, Zupiter, a 
name ——_ applyed ro her »* as thar 
part from whence is derived the a& of Pro- 
duRtion of things. For the ſame reaſon is 
che Soul of the World , as ſhe contemplates 
her ſelf or ſuperiours, termed” Sarxr» ; as ſhe 
is imployed in ordering worldly things, 7p 
ter: and fince the government of the World 
belongs properly to her 3 the contemplation to 
the Mind ; therefore is the one abſolutely 
called 7epiter, the other Satwrn. 


SS®, IX 


HIS World therefore ( as all other 
creatures) conſiſteth of a Soul and Body : 

the Body is all that we behold, compounded 
of the four Elements. Theſe have their 
caſual being in the Heavens, ( which con- 
fiſt not of chem, as ſublunary things 3 for 
then ic would follow that theſe inferiour 
pw were made before the Celeſtial, the 
lkements in themſelves being fimple, by con- 
courſe cauſing ſuch things as are compoun- 


uch, and not capable of being without a 


| ded of them :) Their former being from 
the 


Parr] 
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the Moon down to the Earth: Their partici- 

te and imperfe&t under the Earth, evident 
in the Fire, Air, and Water, experience daily 
finds there 5 evmc'd by natural Philoſophers : 
ro which the antient Theologians enigmatically 
allade by their «7 Pong Rivers, Acheron, 
Cocytns, Styx, and Phlegeton. * : 

We ay divide the body of the World in- 
to three parts - 1 

he ground why the Poets feign the Kingdom 
by phe to be Thar betwixt his three Sons, 
Zupiter, Neptune,. and Plato : implying only the 
three-fold [variation of this corporeal World; 
which as long as it remains under Satwr», that 
is, in its Ideal Intelle&ual being, is one and 
undivided; and ſo more firm and potent : 
but falling into the hands of his Sons, thar is, 
chang'd to this material Being, and by them 
divided into three parts, according to the 
triple exiſtence of bodies, is more infirm and 
Ie; potent, degenerating from a ſpiritual to 
a corporeal eſtate. The firſt part , the hea- 
venly, they attribute to 7apiter ; the laſt and 
loweſt to Pluto; the middle to Neprwne. And 
becauſe in this principality is all generation 
and corruption, the [heologians expreſs it by 
the Ocean , ebbing or flowing continually : 
by Neptune underſtanding the Power or deity 
that preſides over Generation. Yet we muſt 
not imagine theſe to be different Souls, diſtinctly 
informing theſe three parts : tft World her 
ſelf being one, can have but one Soul 3 which 
as it animates the ſubterraneal parts, is cal- 
led Pluto; the ſublunary Neptune ;, the Celeſti- 
al , Zwpiter. Thus Plato in Philebo averrs by 
Jove #s underſtood 4 We Sow, meaning .the 
principal part of the World which governs 
the other. This opinion, though only my 
own, I ſuppoſe is moretrue than the expoſiti- 
ons of the Greeians. 


SH, X 


Ext that of the World, Platoniſts affign 
' many other rational Souls. The eight 
principal are thoſe of the heavenly Spheres; 
which according to their on exceeded not 
thatnumber ; conſiſting of the ſeven Planets, 
and the ſtarry Orb, ſe are the nine Muſes 
of the Poets: Caliope ( the univerſal Soul of 
the World) is firſt, the othereight are diſtri- 
buted to their ſeveral Spheres. 


$8, XL 


Plato, aflerts, * That the Author of the World 
made the mundane, and all ether rational Souls, 


Celeſtial, Mundane, Infernal - | 


| 


- | intelleual parts, 


in one Cup, and of the ſame Elements ;, the nniver« 


| ſal Soul being moſt perfett, ours leaſt : whoſe parts 


we may obſerve by this diviſton: Man., the 
chain that ties the World together, is placed 
in the midſt: and as all. medinms participate of 
their extreams, his-parts. correſpond with the 
whole World 3. cn called Microcoſmus. 
In the World is firſt Corporeal Nature, eter- 
hal in the Heavens 3 corruptible in the Ele- 
ments, and their compounds, as Stones, Met- 
tals, &-c. Then Plants. The third degree is 
of Beaſts. The fourth rational Souls. The 
fifth Angelical minds. Above theſe is God, 
their origine. [n Man are likewiſe two bodies; 
one eternal, . the Platoniſts Yehicu/wm Coleſte, 
immediately inform'd by the rational Soul : 
The other corruptible, ſubje&t to ſight; con- 
liſting of the Elements: Then the vegetative 
faculty, by which generated and nouriſhed. The 
third part is Senſitive and motive. The fourth 
Rational; by the Latine Peripateticks believ'd 
the laſt and moſt noble part of the Soul : yer, a- 
bove that is the Intellectual and Argelick; the 
moſt excellent part whereof, we call the Souls 
Union, immediately joyning it to God, in a 
manner reſembling him ; as in the other Angels, 
Beaſts, and Afants.. About rheſe Platoniſts 
differ, Proclus and Porphyrias only allow the 
rational patt to be Immortal 3 Zenecrates and 
Spenſippus the ſenſitive alſo; Numenizvs and Ple- 
tinKs the whole Soul. 8 


SefZ. XIL 
Deas have their caſual being in God, their 


formal in the firſt Mind, participa- 
tedin the rational Soul. In God they are nor, 


but produced by him in che Hp——_—, 
through this communicated ro the Soul, by 
whom illuminated, when ſhe reflets on her 

ſhe receives the true forms of 
chings, 1deas. Thus differ the Souls of Men 
from the Celeſtial : theſe in their bodily fani- 
ons recede not from the Intellectual, at once 
contemplating and governing. Bodies aſcend 
to them, they deſcend not. Thoſeemploy'd 
in corporeal office are c_ of contempla- 
tion, borrowing ſcience from ſence, to this 
wholly enclin'd , full of errors : Their oflly 
means of releaſe from this bondage , is, the 
amatory life; which by ſenſible beauties, exci- 
ting in the Soul a remembrance of the Intel- 
lectual, raiſech her from this terrene life, .to 
the eternal 3 by the flame of love refined into 
an Angel. 


— 


em 


The Second P ART. 


+ T x of © 


HE apprehenſive faculties of the | firmation, the ſecond negation. The deſide- 
Soul are employ'd about truth and | rative converſe in good and 


, Inclining to 


falſhood; aſſenting to one, difſen- | this, declining to thar. The firſt is Love, the fe- 
ang from the other, The firſt is af- * cond Hate. Love is diſtinguiſh'd by its objects H 
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if of riches, termed covetouſneſs ; of honour, ' 
ambition 3 of Heavenly things, piety ; of equals, 
friendſhip : theſe we exclude, and admit no 
other ſignification, but, the defire to poſſeſs what 
in it ſelf, or, at =- in our eſtcem, is fair : of a | 
different” nature from the love of God to his 
Creatures, who comprehending all, cannot de- 
fire or want the - beauty and perfections of 
another : and from that of friends which mult 
be reciprocal. We therefore with Plato define 
it, opsE1s 4% nga7 The defire of beauty, Delire 
is an inclination to real or apparent good. As 
d, ſo of deſire. 


there are divers kinds of Good, 
low is a ſpecies of deſire, _—_— of good. 
{we is Natural or Knowing. creacures 

have a particular perfection by. participation 
of the divine goodneſs This is their end , 
including that degree of felicity whereof they | 
are capable, ro which center they tend. This 
deſire we call Natural; a pu teſtimony of 
Divine Providence, by which they are unwit- 
tingly (as an Arrow by the Archer) dire&ed 

to their mark. With this all Creatures defire 
God, as being the Original good imprinted 
and participating in every particular. This is 
in every Nature, as more or leſs capable; ad- 
drefled to ends more or leſs@oble ; yet , is 
the ultimate end of all the ſame , to enjoy 
God, as far as they may : Thus as the Pſalmiſt, 
Every thing worſhips and praiſeth God ; like ſup 

Pliants, turning and offering themſelves up ts him, 
faith Theodorer, 


Il. 


T8 other Species of Deſire is employed 
L only-about things known, given by Na- 
ture, that to every apprehenſive faculty, there 
might be a defiderativez to embrace whar 
it judgeth good, to refuſe what it 'efteemerh 
evil; 1n its own nature enclin'd to good : None 
ever deſires ta be miſerable 3 but, the appre- 

ve Vertue py times miſtaking Evil 
for Good , it oft falls out that the defidera- 
tive (in it felf blind ) deſires evil. This in 
ſome ſence may be ſaid voluntary, for none 
can force it; in another ſence, not voluncary, 
deceived by the judgment of its Companion. 
This is Plaro's meaning, when he faith, * No 
Man fins willingly. 


Set. 


Set, IIL 


T is the Property of every defiderative Ver- 
tue, that He who deſires, poſſeſleth in part | 
the thing he deſires, in part not : for, if he were 
wholly deprived of its Poſſeſhon, he would 
never defire it: this is verified two ways. 
Firſt, nothing is defired unlets it be known 
and to know a thing is in ſome part to poſlels 
it. So Ariſtotle, F The Soul 5s all, becauſe it 
knows all, And in the Pfalmiſt God ſaith, A! 
things are mine, Tknow them, Secondly , there 
is always ſome convenience and reſemblance 
betwixt the deſirer and delired: Every thing 
delights and preſerves it ſelf by that, which by 
natural afhnity is moſt conformable toit 3 by 
Its contrary is grieved and conſum'd. Love 
is not betwixt things unlike; Repugnance of 
two oppolite natures is natural hate. Hate 


is 2 repugnance with knowledge. Hence it 
followeth, that the nature of the deſired, is 
in ſome manner in the defirer; otherwiſe, 
there would be no fimilitude betwixt them: 
yet imperfetly; elſe it were vain for it to 
{eek what itentirely 


Set, IV. 


| A*® deſire generally follows knowledge, 


ſo ſeveral knowing are annexed to ſeye- 
ral deſiring Powers. e diſtinguiſh the know- 
ing into three degrees 3 Senſe, Reaſon, Intelle&; 
attended by three deliderative \ ertues , Ap- 
ice, Eleftion, Will. Appetite is in Bruirs, 
lection in Men, Will in Angels. The ſenſe 
knows only corporeal things, the Appetite only 
defires ſuch 5 the Argelich Intelle&t is wholly 
intent on Contemplation of ſpiritual Concep- 
tions, not inclining to Material Things , but 
when diveſted of matter, and fpiritnalizd, 
their Willis only fed with intemporal' ſpiritual 
Good. - Rational Nature is the Mean betwixt 
theſe Extreams; ſometimes deſcending to 
Seuſe , ſometimes elevated to Intelle& ; by 
its own Election complying with the deſires 
of which ſhe pleaſeth. Thus it appears, that 
corporeal Obje&ts are defired, either by Sen- 
ſual Appetite, or Ele&ion of Reaſon incli- 
ning to Senl(e: Incorporeal by Angelick Will, 
or, the Ele&ion of Reaſon , elevated to In- 
relleual Height. 


Set, V. 


Fanty in general, is a Harmony reſmlting 
LI from ſeveral things proportionably concurring 
to conftitute a third: In relpe& of which tem- 
perament , and mixture of various Natures , 
agreeing in the compoſition of one, every 
Creature is Fair and in this ſence no ſimple 
being is Beautiful , not God himſelf; this 
Beauty begins after him, arifinz from contra- 
riety , without which 1s no compoſition ; it 
being the union of contraries, a friendly enmi- 
ty, a diſagreeing concord; whence Empedecles 

es ditcord and concord the principles of 
all things; by the firſt , underſtanding the 
variety of the Natures compounding ; by the 
ſecond , their - Union : adding , that i1 God 
only there is no Difcord, He not being the 


, Union of ſeveral Natures; but, a pure un- 
: compounded Unity. In theſe compolii ns 


the Union neceſljatily predominates over 
the contrariety, otherwiſe the Fabrick would 
be diſſolved, Thus in the fifticos of Poets, 
Venus loves Mars: this Beauty annnot ſub- 
fiſt without contratietyz ſhe curbs and 
moderates him, this temperament allays 
the ſtrife berwixt theſe contraries. And in 
Aſtrologie, Yenzs is plac'd next Mars, to check 
his deſtructive influence z as 7apirer next Sa- 
turn, to abate his malignancy. If Mars were 
always ſubje&t to Ferns ( the contrariety of 
principles co their due temper ) nothing would 
ever be diſflolved. 


Sef. 
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— Set, V I. 


His is Beauty n+ the largeſt ſence, the ſame 

- with Harmony; whence God is ſaid to 
have framed cher World with mufieatharmo- 
nious terrperament; But Harthony property 
implies a melodious agreement of Voices ; 
and Beauty in 2 reſtrict acceptieny relates to a 
proportionable concord int; viſible things , as 
Harmony inaudible. defxe ofthis Beauty 
is love; ariſing only from one knowing fa- 
culcy , the Sight 3 and that gave Plotomias , 
( Ennead, 3. lib. 5. 3.) occaſion to derive *gos 
Love , from Jeans Sight, Here the Platonilſt 
may objec 3 If Love be only of vifible things, 
how can it be applyed to Ideas, mvilible na- 
cores? Weanſwer, Sightis twofold, corporeal 
and ſpiritaal; c<e-farft is that of 'Senſe , the 
other the Intellectual facolty, by which we 
amee wich Angels; this Placotiifts' call Sight, 
x 4} rea} bei only an Image of this. So 
Arifarte, btellef9 is that to the Soul which fight 3s to 
the Body, Hence is Minerva ( Wildorn ) by He- 
mer Calld yaauxemis , Bright-eyd, With this 
fight Moſes, Saint Pasl, and, other Saints, be- 
held the face of God 3 this Divines call Intel- 


leaua}, mmtuitive cofinicion, the Beatifical viſt ; 


on, the Reward of che Righteons. 
SH, VIEL Þ 


' & S Sight, fo Beauty ( its object) 'is ewo- 
FX. fold the ( two Fenwy's celebrated by Plato, 
[ med ] and our Poet) Sentible, called 

ofgar Fens, IntelleRral in 72a} (which ate 
the 'objeQ of the Intellect, lor 
nam'd Celeſtial Jaw, Love alſo is- two 
Vulgar, andCeteflial 5 for as Plato faith'* There 
maſt neceſſarily be as many Loves as Vinus's. 


Set; V IIL 


Enus then is: Beauty , whereof Love is 

generated : properly his Mother , be- 
cauſe Beanty is the cauſe of Love, not as pro- 
dudtive principle of this act, to Love, bur as its 
obje&: the Soul being the efficient cauſe of it 
25 of all his a&ts; Beauty the material : For in 
Philoſophy the efficient is afſimilated to the Fa- 
ther, the material co the Mother. 


Set, I'% 


EleſtialLove is an Intellectual defire of 
Ideal Beauty : Jdeas, ( as we faid be- 
fore ) are the Patterns of things in God, as 
in their Fountain 3 in the Ange/ick Mind, Effen- 
tial; inthe Soul by Participation, which with 
the Subſtance partakes of the 7deas and Beauty 
of the firſt Mind : Hence it follows, that 
Love of Celeſtial —_— the Soul, is not 
Celeſtial Love perfectly, burthe neareſt Image 
of it. Its trueſt being is with che defire of 
Ideal Beauty inthe firſt Mind, which God im- 
mediately adorns with 1deas. 


Set, N. 
| By ++ ( faith Plato) was begot .on Penia , 


by Porus ( the Son of Metis ) in Jupiters 
Orchard, being drunk with Near, when the 
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Gods tnet to celebrate Yerus Birth. Nature 
in i felf inform, when it receives form from 
God is the Azge/zck Mind ; this form iS Ideas, 
the firft Beauty 3 which in this deſcent from 
their divine Fountain, mixing with a different 
natare, become imperfect. The firſt mind, 
by'its opacouſneſs eclipling their. luſtre , de- 
[ires, that Beauty which they have loſt; this 
deftre ts love; begor when Porns the affluence 
Of Ideas mixerh with Penia the indigence of that 
inform nature we termed 7piter ( 1. 8.) in 
whoſe Garden the 1deas are planted, with thoſe 
the firſt Mind adorned, was by the Antientts 
named Paradiſe, to which contemplative life 
and erernal felicity Zoroafres inviting us, ſaith; 
Seek, feek Paradiſe: our Divines transfer it to 
the Celum Empyreum, the ſeat of the happy 


- yon, whole bleſſedne(s conſiſts m contem- 


plation and perfe&tion of the Intelle&, accor- 
ding to Plato, This Love begot on Venus Birth- 
day, that is , when the Ideal Beauty, though 
irnperfeRly, is infuſed into the Avgetick Mind 3 


FVonus yer as a Child, notgrown to perfection. 


All the Gods aſſembled at this Feaſt, that is their 
Ideas, (as by Satwn we underſtand both the 


Planet and his da ) an expreſſion borrowed 


from Parmenides, Theſe Gods then are thoſe 
Ideas that ny Venus : She is the beauty and 
Grace reſulting from their variety. ) Jzvited 
te a Banquet of Neltar axd Ambroſia ; thoſe 
whom God feaſts with NeQtar and Ambroſia are 
eternal beings, thereſt not 3 Theſe dea's of the 
Avrgelick Mind are the firſt eternalsz Pors 
was drunk with Nettar , this Ideal affluence 
fll'd with Eternity $ other 14 a'r were not ad- 
mitted to the Feaſt, nor indued with Immorta- 


ity. 

Orpheus _ the ſame grounds faith, Love 
was born before all other Gods, in the boſom 
of- Chaos Becauſe Nature full of indiſtin& im- 
perfe&t forms ( the Mind repleniſhed with con- 
fuſed 74eas ) deſires their perfeRion. 


Set, XL 


HE Avgelick Mind defires to make theſe 

Idea's pertect ; which can only be done 

by means oppolite to the cauſes of their im- 
perfection, theſe are Recefſion from their Prin- 
ciple, and mixtion with a contrary Nature : 
Their Remedy , ſeparation from the unlike 
Nature, and return and conjunction ( as far as 
poſſible ) with God. Love, the delire of this 
Beauty, excites the Mind to converſion and 
re-union with him. Everything is more per- 
fet as nearer its Principle 3 This is the firſt 
Circle. The Avgelick Mind, proceeding from 
the Union of God, by revolution of intrinſe- 
ca! knowledge returnerch to him. Which with 
the Antients is Venzs adulta, grown to perfecti- 
on. Every Nature that may have this converſt- 
on, is a Circle ; ſuch alone are the 1ncellect and 
Rational, and cherefore only capable of felicity, 
the obtaining their firſt Principle, their ulci- 
mate end and higheſt good. Thus is peculiar to 
Immortal Subſtances, for the Material (as 
both Placoniſts and Peripareticks grant ) have 
not this tefletion upon themſelves , or their 
Principle, Theſe , ( the Argelick Mind and 
D d Rationa] 


FL AT ON 


Rational Soul ) are the two intelligible Cir- 
cles; anſwerable to which in the corporeal 
World are two more; the tenth Heaven 
immoveable, image of the firſt Circle ; the 


Celeſtial Bodies , that are moveable , image 


of the ſecond: The firſt Plats mentions not, 
as wholly different and irrepreſentable by 
corporeal! Nature : of the ſecond in Times he 
ſaich, That «4 the Circles of this viſible Heaven 
( by him diſtinguiſhed into the fixed ſphere 
and ſeven Planets ) repreſent as many Circles in 


the Rational Sowl, 


Some attribute the name of Circle to 
God; by the antient Theologiſts called Ce- 
lus; being a Sphear which comprehends 
all; as the utmoſt Heaven includes the 
World. ; 

In one reſpe& this agrees with God, in ano- 
ther not 3 the- property of beginning from a 
point and returning to it, -is repugnant to him 3 
who hath no beginning , but 1s himſelf-that 
indiviſible point from which all Circles beein, 
and to which they return: Andin this ſence it 
is likewiſe inconſiſtent with material things, 
they have a beginning, but cannot return to it. 


In many other Properties it agrees with God 3 


He is the moſt perfe& of beings; this of f1- 
gures; neicher admit addition : The laſt Sphear 
is the place of all bodies, God of all Spirits : 
the Soul ( fay Platoniſts) is not in the Body,but 
the body is in the Soul, the Soul in the Mind, 
the Mind in God, the outmoſt Place; who is 
therefore named by the Cabaliſts IPO. 


Set, XII. 


HE three Graces are Handmaids to Fenns 
Thalia, Enphroſyne, Aglaia; V iridity, Glad 

neſs , Splendour ; properties attending Ideal 
Beauty. Thalia, is the permanence oft every 
ching in its entire being 3 thus is Youth called 
green, Man being then in his perfect ſtate; which 


decays as his years encreaſe, into his laſt diflolu- | 


tion. Yenxs, is proportion, uniting all things. Vi- 
ridity, the duration of it; In the Ideal World, 
where is the firſt Yenss, is alſothe firſt Viridity ; 
for no Intelligible Nature recedes from its being 
by growing old. It communicates this proper- 
ty to ſenſible things as far as they are capable 
of this Yenxs , that 1s, as long as their due pro- 
portion continues. The two other properties 
of Ideal Beauty are Illuſtration of the Intelle& 
Aplaia, Repletion of the will with defire and 
joy, 15 9% om 

Of the Graces one is painted looking to- 
ward usz The continuation of our being is 
no reflex at. The other two with their faces 
from us, ſeeming to return 3 the operations of 
the Intelle&tand Will are reflexive; Phat comes 
from God to us, returns from us to God, 


Se. XIIL 


Exxs is (aid to be born of the Seaz Mat- 

ter, the Inform Nature whereof every 
Creature is nt ep , is repreſented by 
Water, continually flowing , eaſily receptable 
of any form. Thus being firſt in the Angelick 
Mind, - Angels are many times expreſt by Wa- 
ter, as in the Plalms, The Waters above the Hea- 


—— 
| —— 


| der, depends, commands it. 


'vens praiſe God continually, ſo interpreted by 


Origen; and ſome Platoniſtks expound the 
Ocean (ſtild by Homer Father of Gods and 
Men ) this Angelick Mind ,-: Principle and 
Fountain of all other Creatures; Gemiftins, 
Neptwne, as Commander of all Waters, of all 
Minds Angelical and Humane. This is that li- 
ving Fountain, whereof he .that drinketh ſhall. 
never thirſt : Theſe are the Waters whereon. 
( David ſaith ) God hath founded the World. : 


S#. XLV. 


Orus ( the Aﬀuence of 1deas eedin 
x from God) is ſtiled by Plaro the Senof Meri 
( Counſel) in Imitation. of the Scripture: 
whence our Saviour by Diemfims Areep, /1S ter- 
med the Angel of Counſel, thatis, the Meflen-- 

er of God the Father z ſo Avicen calls the firſt 
uſe conciliative, the mind not having 1deas 
from it ſelf but from God, by. whoſe Counſel 
ſhe receiveth Knowledge and Art to frame this 
viſible Warld. | | 


SeF. XY. 


Ove, * according to Plato, is Yowngeſt: and * Syn; 
HJ Oldeft of the Gods, They , as all other 
things, have a two-fold Being, Ideal and Na- 
tural. The firſt God.in his natural Being was 
Love, who diſpenc'd theirs to all the rell, the 
laſt in hisIdedl. Love -was in the De- 
{cent of the #ees into the Angelick Mind, which 
could _—_ till they; its Efſence, were 
made:fo,! by loves converſion to God. The An- 
gelick Mind nkghy natural being to Love, 
the other Gods who ſucceeded this Mind, ne- 
ceſlarily are prenger than He in their natural 
Being, thouy oy precede him in their Ideal, 
asnot born till theſe 7deas, though imperfectly, 
were joynd to the inforin'd Nature. 


Set, X VL. 


fg E Kingdom of Neceſſity is ſaid to be befare. Plit. yy 
that of Lave, Every Creature conſiſts of 
two Natures, Material, the imperfe&, ( which 
we here underſtand by Neceſſity ) and Formal, 
the occaſion of Perfection. ' That whereof it 
moſt partakes is ſaid to be:predominant, and 
the Creature to be ſubje& to it. Hence is Ne- 
ceſſity ( matter ) ſuppos'd to raign when the 
Ideas were imperfect, and all imperfections to 
happen during that time : all perfections after 
Love began his reign 3 for, when the Mind was 
by him converted to God; that which before 
was imperfect in her, was perfected. 


SF XVIL 


and concatenation of Cauſes and effects 
in this ſentible World, called Fate, depends 
on the order of the Intelligible World, Provi- 
dence. Hence Platoniſts place Providence (he 
ordering of 1deas ) in the firſt Mind, depending 
upon God, its ultimate end, to which it leads 
all other things. Thus Yen, being the order 
of thoſe /deas, whereon Fate, the Worlds or- 


T \ 7 Enus is ſaid to commend Fate, The order f Pla.) 


Fate 


\ 


Paxr, þ 
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PART V. 


PLATO: 


Fate is divided into three parts, Clotho , 
Lachefir, and Arropos : That which is one 1 
Providence, indivilible in Eternity , when it 
comes into Time and Fate , is diviſible into 
Paſt, Preſent, and Farure. Others apply. 4- 
ropes to the fixed Sphear, Clorho to the ſeven Pla- 
nets, Lacheſis to ſublunary things. | 

Temporal corporeal things only are ſubjected 
to Fate; the Rational Soul being incorporeal, 

redominates over itz bur. ' is ſubjected to 
rovidence , to ſerve which is true liberty. 
By whom the Will (obeying 1ts Laws) 1s 
led to the Acquiſition . of her defired end. 
And as often as ſhe endeavours to looſe her 
(If from this  Servicude, of Free ſhe becomes 
2 Servant and Stave to Fate , of whom be- 
fore ſhe was the Miſtreſs. ' To deviate from 
the Laws of Providence, is, to forſake Reaſon 
to follow Senſe and Irrational te, which 
being corporeal., are under Fatez he that 
ſerves theſe, is much more a ſervant than thoſe 


he ſerves. | 
Se, XV It IL 


S from God Ideas deſcend into the An 
A gelick, Mind, by which the Love of In- 
telleual Beauty 1. begor in.her, called Divine 
Loves, ſo the fame Ideas deſcend from the 
Angelick Mind into the Rational Soul, ſo 
much the inore imperfe& in her, as ſhe wants 
of Angelical Perfe&ion : From theſe ſprin 
Human Love. Plato diſcourſech of the ; 
Plotinus of —_— Fi who by .- ſame Ar- 

ument, -W proves ideas not acci- 

ntal , bur EY in the Angelick Mind, 
evinceth likewiſe the ſpecifical Reaſons , the 
1deas in the Soul, to be ſubſtancial, termin 
the Soul Venus , as having a ſpecious ſplendi 
Love, in reſpe& of theſe ſpecifical Reaſons, 


Sf, XIX. 


Ulgar Love is the Appetite of ſenſible 
V Beauty, through corporeal fight. The 
cauſe of this. Beauty. is the viſible Heaven by 
its moving power. our motive faculry 
conſiſts in Muſcles and Nerves ( the Inſtru- 
ments of its Option, ) ſo the motive facul- 
ty of Heaven is fitted witha Body proper for 
circular ſempiternal motion : Through which 
Body the Soul ( as a Painter with his Pencil ) 
changeth this inferiour matter into various 
rm, Thus hy ar "_G the Genat of mw 
terial forms )hath- her calual rom t 
moving m—_ of the Heavens , her formal 
from colour, enlightned by the viſible Sun, as 
Ideas by the :inviliblez her participate in the 
Figure and juſt order of parts communicated 
to {ight by mediation of light and colour, by 
whoſe Intereſt only it procures love. 


7 Rd 4 £ 


S when the 7d:as deſcend into the Mind, 
there ariſeth a deſire of enjoying that 

from whence this Ideal Beauty comes; ſo 
when the ſpecies of ſenſible Beauty flow into the 
Eye, there ſprings a two fold Appetite of Uni- 
on with that, whence this Beauty is derived: 
one Senſual ; the other Rational 3 the prin- 


* ciples of Beſtial and Human Love. If We 


| ( 


follow Senſe , We judge the Body wherein 
We behold this , fo be its Fountain z 
whence proceeds a deſire of Coirion, the moſt 
iatumate umon with it + This is the Love of 
irrational Creatures. But Reaſon knows, that 
che Body is ſo far from being its Original, that 
it is deſtructive to ic, and the more it is ſever'd 
from the Body ,. the more it enjoys irs ow 


(Nature and Dignity : We muſt nor fix with 


the ſpecies of Senſe in the Body , but refine 
on ſpecies from all reliques of corporeal in- 
. 


on. 
And becauſe Man may be underſtood by the 
Rational Soul, either conſidered apart , or in 
1tS union to the Body in the firſt ſence, Hu- 
man Love is the Image of the Celeſtial; in 
the ſecond, Defire of ſenſible Beauty z this be- 
ing by che Soul abſtracted from matter, and 
as much as its nature will allow ) made In- 
tellectual. The greater part of Men reachno 
higher than this ; others more perfe&, remem- 
bring chat more perfect Beaury which the Soul 
( before immersd in the Body) beheld, are 
inflam'd o_ DTS _ of ——— 
it, in purſuir. whereof, them- 
ſelves as much as poſhible from Body, of 
which the Soul ( returning to its firſt dignity ) 
becomes abſolute Miſtreſs. This is the Image 
of Celeſtial Love, by which Man ariſeth from 
one perfeRion to another, till his Soul ( wholl 
united to the Intelle&) is made an Angel, 
Purged from material drofs; and transformed 
into ſpiritual lame by this Divine Power, 
mounts up to the Intelligible - Heaven , 
and happily reſts in his Fathers boſome. 


Set; XXL 


Ver Love is only in Soukimmerſt in 
Matter, and overcome by it, or at leaſt 


hindred by perturbations and paſſions. hs 
Love isin the IntelleR, — ie. Verbs h 


inferr'd, the greater part turning from the Hn- 
telle& to ſen{1ble things, and corporeal cares. 
But fo perfect are theſe Celeſtial Souls, that 
they can diſcharge both Fun&ions, rule the 
Body, yetnot beraken off from Contempla- 
tion of Superiours : Theſe the Poets ſignific 
by fams with two faces, one looking for- 
ward upon Senſible things , the other on 
intelligible: leſs perfe&t Souls have but one 
face, and when they turn that ro the Body, 
cannot ſee the Intelle&, . being depriv'd of their 
contemplarion ; when to the Intelle&, cannot 
ſee the Body , neglefting the Care thereof. 
Hence thoſe Souls that muſt forſike the Intel- 
lect, to apply themſelves to Corporeal Govern- 
meat, are by Divine Providence - confin'd to 
caduque, corruptible Bodies, looſed from which; 
they may in a ſhort time, if they fail not chem- 
ſelves, recurnco their IntelleQual felicicy. O- 
ther Souls nor hindred from Speculation, are 
tryed to eternal incorruptible Bodies. 

Celeſtial Souls then (de{ign'd by Fanzs, as 
the Principles of Time, motion intervening ) 
behold the Ideal Beauty in the Incelle&, ro 
love it perpetually z and inferiour ſenſible things, 
not to delire their Beauty 3 bur ro co:nmugicare 
this ocher to them. Our Souls before united 
to the Body, are in like manner double-fac'd ; 
but , are then as it were, cleft aſunder, 

d 2 recaining 
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retaining but ones which 25 they turn to either 
object, Sen or Incellegtual , 1s deprived of 


ather. - oy 

pg yulgar Love igconſi ent, with the 
Celeſtial; and many raviſh'd at the fight of In- 
relleual Beauty; become blind ro ſenfible ; 
imply'd by Callimachus , Hymn, 5. in the Fable 
of Tyreſas , who viewing Pallas naked, loſt his 
fight 3- yet by her was made a Prophet, cloſing 
| the Eyes of his Body: , ſhe open'd thoſe of his 
Mindz--by which ;he, þeield both the Preſent 
" and Future. The Ghoſt of Achilles which in- 
Sir'd/Hewer with all, Intellectual Contempla- 
tions in Poetry, deprived him of corporeal ſight. 
Though Celeſtial: Love liveth eternally in 

the Intelle$ of, every. Soul 3 yet, only thoſe 
few.make uſe of it 4; who declining the Care of 
the Body , can with Saint Pan! ſay , Whether in 
the Body , or. out of the. Body they kyow not, To 
which ſtate a Man ſometimes arrivesz' but, con- 

tinues there. but a while, as we ſee in Ecltaſies. 


$4, XXII 


T*Hus. if.our. Soul ( naturally indifferent to 
4 {evſible or intelligible Beauty) there may 
be three Loves3 one in the Intellet, Ange- 
licalz the ſecond Humane the third Senfual : 
the two latter aie converſant about the ſame 
object, Corporeal Beauty 3, the ſenſual fixeth 
its Intention wholly. in it 3 the humane: ſepa- 
rates it from matter. - The greater. part of 
| ind go no, further than theſe, two; bur 
they whoſe Underitandings are purified by. Phi- 
loſophy , knowing ſenſible Beauty to, be but 
the Image. of another, more perfect, leave it, 
and defire to ſee the Celeſtial , of which they 
have already a. Taſte in their Remembrance, 
if they perſevere in this Mental Elevation, 
finally obtain. it : and. recover. that , whic 


though in- them frog the beginning, yet they 
? 


were not ſenſible of, being direed by other 
Objects. h 
The Sonnet. 
I. 


Ove,(whoſe hand guides my Hearts ftrift Rein, | 


Nor, though he govern it, diſdgins 
To feed, the fire with pioms care 
Which firſt bimſelf enkindled there ) 
Commands my backward Soul to tell. 
What Flames within her Boſom dwells, 
Fear wonld perſwade her to decline 
The tharge of ſuch a high defign 3 
But all ber weak reluttance fails, 
'Gainſt greater Force no Force qudils. 
Love to advance her flight will lend 
Thoſe wings by mhich he did deſcend 
Into my Heart, where he to re 
For ever, long ſince built his Neſt: 
1 what from thence he diftates write, 
And draw him thns by bis ewn Light. 


II. 


; Bhs flowing from the ſacred ſpring 
Of mncreated Good, I ſing : 

When born, bow Heaven he moves; the Soul 
Informs and doth the World controul ; 
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& Into th 


« Enflaming by be 1516, 


. From this our firſt defire | , 
_ Which in new fetters caugbt, pirſues 


Where oxr eternal good reſides, 

. Life from ahove to Mankind ſtreams, 
Dying, get ing greater grow: 

© I this deſcentls that' ſhower -of light 
Which upwards doth onr minds invite x 

' Hoid Souls with ſacred luſtre fires. : * 


' $6 doth the Mind the Soul atqwaint | 


1 


How cloſely lurking in the heart, 
With his ſharp weapons ſubtle art 
From beavy earth bt an wnites, 


' Enforcing in to reach the rhies, 


How kindled, how he flames, how biern: 
By what laws guided now he turns 


To Heaven, now to the Earth felernd, i 
Now reſts 'twixt both, 16 neither beyds, 


Apollo, Thee / invecate, 
Bowing beneath ſo great a weight. © 
Love, guide me through this Fo defign, 
And jovy ty Pri ings wich thine. 


54s » Wo 


Heats the ſarred Sun 
elick, Mind did run, 
aver adorn, 
-born; 


And with enbv ned. 
Beſtowing form on hus 


* She to her chiefeſt good aſpirts 1, 
" By which rever flott her rich Breff 


e 
With varioxs Figures is —_ 
And by this love' exalted, turnt 


' Into the Swn for whom ſhe buyns, 


This flame, rai''d by the Light that ſhin'd 
Pl, into th A bk wind, 
Is eldeft Loves religions Ray; 


By Wealth and Want hegot that Day, 


When Heav/ n brought forth the f $4.44 whoſe Hand 
The Cyprian Scepter doth Cormoand, 


IV. 


| >YPris 412, | 
*' The Sup of her bright Betty warmt, 


The hononrable path that gaides 
B) this the fire, through whoſe fair beam: 
Is kindled in onr hearts, which glow 

By this th' inimortal Fountitin flows, 
Which all Heaven forms below, beftows ; 
By this th” Eternal Sun inſpires © © | 


V. f 
A S God dith to the Mind Biſpence 
| Its Bein ; Life, Intelbgenet, a, y 


How't under ftard, te move, to paint 3 


© She thus prepar'd, the Sun that Jhines 
Tn the Eternal Breaft fins ' w47] 
ef 


, 
And here what ſhe includes diffuſes, 
Exciting every thing that uſes - 
Motion and ſenſe ( beneath her ſtate ) 
To live, to know, to operate. 


Inferiowr Venus hence took, Birth; 


Who ſhines in Heav'n, but lives on Earth, 7. 


' And ore the World her ſhadow ſpreads + 4 
* Theelder in the Suns Glaſs yeady 
, Her Face, through the confuſed threes 


Of a dark ſhade obſcurely ſeens, 
She Luftre from the Sun receives, 
And to the Other Luſtre gives ; 
- Coleftial 
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. on one Rock, 


Celeſtial Love on this depends, 
The younger; vulgar: Loud attenas, 


VI 


Y ns by th. etlÞnal Look” of: God, 
:  ' From the Suns moſt ſublime aboae, 
The Soul deſcends into Mans Heart, 
Imprinting there with Wondrous Art 
" What worth ſhe borrowed of her Star, 
And brought in her Celeſtial Carr 
As well as bumane Matter yields, 
She thus her curious Manſion builds ; 
Tet pll thoſe fawes from the- divine 
Impreſſion differently decline : | 
' The Sun, who's figny d here, his Beams 
Into anothers Boſom ſtreams ; 
-In whoſe agreeing. Soul he flays, 
And pilds it with his virtuous Rays, 
* The heart in which Aﬀettion't bred, 
11 thus by pleaſing" Error fed, 


VL *: 5: 


FE He heart where pleaſing Error raigns, 
This objeft as her Child maintains, 

' By the fair light that in her ſhines 

i (A rare Celeſtial: Gift,) refiries; 

"And by degrees at left doth bving, 
To ber firſt: ſplendowrs ſacred ſpring, 

' From thit divine Look ,” one Sun-paſſes 
Through three. refulgent Burning-glaſſes, 
Kindling all Beauty, which the'Spivit, 
The Body, and the Mind inherit, 
Theſe yich ſpoils, "by th exe firſt canght, 
Are to the Sinls next Handmaid brought 
tho there refides : She to the Breſt 


_ — 


Send: them ;, reformi d, but not expreſs : 
The heart from Matter Beauty 9% 
Of. many ene Conception makes ; 

And what were meant by Natwres Laws, 
Diſtin#t, She in one Pifture dr awvs. 


VIIL 


| TX htart by Love allur'd to ſee 
Within her ſelf her Progeny , 
This, like the Suns refleRting Rays 
Upon the Waters face ,, ſurvayss 
Tet ſomt divine, thangh clouded light 
' Seems hene to twinkle, and invite 

The piout Soul, 4 Beauty more 
Sublime, and perfett to adore, 
Who ſees no longer his dim ſhade 
Upon the Earths vaſt Ghbe diſplay d, 
But certain Luſtre, of the true 
Suns trueſt Image, now in view, 
The Soul thus emtring in the Mind, 
There ſuch uncertainty doth find, 
That ſhe to clearer Light applies + 
Her aims; and near he firſt Sun flies : 
She by his fplendowr beateous grows, 
By loving whom all Beanty flows 
Upon the Mind, Soul, World, and All 
Included in this ſpacious Ball, 


I X. 


BY held ! Love flops the forward Courſe 
That me beyond my ſcope would force. 
Great Power ! if any Soul appears 

Whe wot alone the bloſſoms wears, 

But of the rich Fruit  poſſeſt, 

Lend him thy Light, deny the reſt. 


iThe Third Parr. 


| WC 


| O treat of both Loves belongs to 
| different Sciences z Vulgar Love to 


od Natural or Moral Philoſophy 3. Di- 

7 vine, to Theology or Metaphyſicks. 
Solomon diſcourſeth excellently of the firſt in 
Eccleſiaſtes, as a Natural Philoſopher, in his 
Proverbs as a Moral: Of the ſecond in his Car 
ticles , eſteemed the moſt Divine of all the 
Songs in Scripture. 

Y | - -anza L 

The chief order eſtabliſhed by Divine Wiſ. 

dom in created things , is, that every inferiour 
y 


Nature be immediately governed by the ſupe- 
riourz . whom whilſt 


it obeys;,,.. it 1s guarded 
from all ill, and led without any obſiruRion 
i 


to its determinate felicity 5 but, rough to0 
much affection to its own liberty, and defire to 
prefer the licentious life before che profitable, 
 tebell from the {uperiout Nature, it falls in- 
to. a; double way uy; we Firſt, like a Ship, 
given over by the Pilot, it lights ſometimes 
ſometimes on another, without 
hope of reaching the Port. Secondly, it loſeth 
the command it had over the Natures ſubje&- 


'ed tO it, as it hath deprived its ſuperiour of 


| his. Irrational Nature is ruled by another, 


unfit for its Imperfe&ion to rule any. God 
by his ineffable Excellence provides for every 
thing, himſelf needs not the 
any other : Betwixt the two extreams, God 
and Bruits, are Angels and Rational Souls, go- 
verning others, and governed by others. - The 
firſt Hierarchy of Angels immediately  illumi- 
nated by God enlighten the next under them ; 
the laſt (by Platoniſts termed Demons, by the 
Hebrews D5w;, as Guardians. of Mev ) are 
ſet over us as We over Irrationals. 'So P/al. 8. 
Whileſt the Angels continued ſubje& co the 
Divine Power, they retained'their Authority 
over other Creatures z but when Zzcifer and 
his Companions, through inordinate love of 
their own Excellence, aſpir'd to be equal with 
God, and to be conferved, as He, by their 
own ſtrength, they fell from Glory to ex- 
tream Mifery z and when they loſt the Pri- 
viledge they had over others, ſeeing us freed 
us from their Empire, envioufly every hour 
inſidiate. our | The ſame order 'is in 
the leſſer World ; our Soul: the inferiour fa- 
culties are direed by the ſuperiour , whom 
following they err not. The imaginative *cor- 
res the miſtakes of-outward Senſe 3 Reaſon 

is 


providence of 


— 


206 


Parry 


4. S. 


— 


is illuminated by the Intelle& , nor do we at 


any time miſcarry. bur when the Imaginative 


will not give credit to Reaſon, or Reaſon con- 
fident of it {elf;” reſiſts the Intellect. In the 
Deſiderative the ite is govern'd by the 


Ratiohal, the Rational by the Intelleual, which 
our Poet implies faying, 


[ Love whoſe hand guides wy bearts frift reins. | 


The ſaitive powers are ſeated in the 
Head, the Deſiderative in the Heart : In every 
well order'd Soul, the Appetite is governd by 
Intellectual Love implyed by «he Metaphor 
of Reins , borrowed from Plato in his Phe» 


darn. 
[ Love to advance my flight, will lend 
T he wings by which be did aſcend 
Into my heart ] 


When any ſuperiour vertue is ſaid to deſcend, 
we imply not, that it leavesits own height to 
come down to us, but draws us. up to it (elf; 
its deſcending to us, is our aſcending to it 
otherwiſe ſuch conjunRtion would be the im- 

ection of the virtue, not the perfeQtion of 
im who receives It. 
IT. 


[ Love flowing from the ſacred Spring 
Of mnereated good 


From the Fountain of Divine goodneſs in- 
to _ Souls, in which that influx is termij- 
nated. 


[" When bern, 8c. ] 


The order, participation, converſion, of I- 
deas, ſee Part 3, Sect. 


—— bow Heaven be moves, the Soul 


Informs, and doth the World control. ] 


| Of theſe three properties, Love is not the 
efficient : God produceth the Ideas in the An- 
gelick Mind, the Mind illuſtrates the Soul 
with Idea! Beaury 3 Heaven is moved by its 
proper Soul : Bur, without Love, theſe prin- 
Ciples do not operate: He is cauſe of the 
Minds converſion to God, and of the Souls to 
the Mind without which, the Ideas would 
not deſcend into the one, nor the Specifick 
reaſons intothe other : the Soul not illumina» 
ted by theſe, could not elicite this ſenſible 
form out of matter » by the motion of 
Heaven. 


IIL 


. When the firſt emanation from God 

( the plenty of Ideas ) deſcended into the 
 Angelick Mind, ſhe, deſiring their perfeRti- 
on, reverts to God, obtaining of him what 
ſhe covers 3 which the more fully ſhe poſ- 
- ſeſſeth, the more fervently ſhe loves. This 
delire, ( Celeſtial Love, ) born of the obſcure 


God who includes all created beings, as 
Heaven all ſenſible, 5. 2. Sect. Only Spiri- 
cual things, according %# Platomiſts , are tur 
__—_ the reſt but ſhadows. and images of 
theſe. 


[ —the ſacred Sun | 
The light of Ideas ſtreaming from God. 


[ — enlivened leaver— | 


The Metaphor of Leave: relates to the Or- 
chard of apiter, -where theſe Ideas were plan- 
ted, 2. 10. Exhvened, as having in themſelves 
the principle of -cheir ation, Intellection, 
the nobleſt life, as the Pſalmiſt, Give me un- 
derflanding, and I ſhall live. So the Cabalift 
tothe ſecond Sephirab, which is #5/dow, attri- 
butes the name of Life. 


[-- adorn beftowing form-— | 


To aders denotes no more. than accidental 
Sp open 6 

nd, and therefore owing - form 3 
which though they come to her from without, 
ſhe receives not as accidents, . but as her firſt in- 
trinſecal a&:. which our Author implies, 
terming her deſires innate. 


[ And by this love exalted, turns 
Into the Sun, for whom ſhe burns. | 


Love transforms the Lover into the thing 
loved. 


[— Fealth and Want —— | 


Porxs and Penia, 2. 10. 


PR 1; # 


The proper jes of Celeſtial Love are inthis 
Stanza dioreres, | 


[ — in new fetters caught —— ] 


The Sou! being oppreft by the Body, her 
deſire of Intelle&ual Beauty fleeps 3 but, awake 
ned by Love, is by the ſenfible Beauty of 
the Body , led at aſt to their Fountain, God. 


[ — which glow 
Dying, yet glowing greater grow. |] 


Motion and Operation are the ſigns of life, 
their privan "of death:- in him who applies 
himſelf to the Intelle&ual part; the rational and 
the ſenſitive failz by the Rational he is Man, 
by the IntelJe&ual communicates with Angels: 
As Man he dies, reviv'd an Ange). Thus che 
Heart dies in the flames of Intelle&ual Love ; 
yer, conſumes not, but by this death grows greater, 
receives a new and more ſublime life. in 
Platothe Fables of Alcefter and Orphens. 


Mind and Ideas, is explain'd in this Stanza: 


V. 


[ 
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\ Tl ni 0625 rh comet fyod 23 e2obiion 
- This :Sraz4 is 2 deſcription -irofc3fſenſible 
Beauty. 4601 4241 11 11201q bo 


[ The elder in the Swns "glaſs reads | 
Her face;\\through-thi\confulfed whreea 5 
Of a dark, ſhade obſcurely ſeen. ] 


Senfible'light is cheaRand efficacy, of Cor- 
poreal, Giricual light of Incelligible. Beauty, 
Ideas in their deſcent into the inform Ange- 
lick Mind,” were as colours-and figures + the 
Night : Ashe who by Moon-light ſeeth ſome 
fair obje, deſires to view andiienjoy: It. more 
fully in the Day 3 ſo the Mind, weakly behol- 
ding in her ſelf the 1deal Beatty: dan and 
opacous ( which our Author calls rhe skreen of F 
dark. (hide:\)\ by reafors of the Night of her: im. 
perfection, ! turns: like; ths Maon )':-co the e- 
ternal Sun, to perfect her Beanty'by!ihim z 
to whom addrefſing her ſelf, ſhe becomes In- 
relligible light 4, clearing.the- Beauty of Cele- 
ſtial Yenws, and rendring it viſible to the eye 
of the'firft Mind; ohne nn Ir 
- In; ſenfible Beauty ie: conſider firftiithe 
object -inl it. ſelf, the-ſamear Midaightas at 
Noon : Secondly, the light, in a mannet the 
Soul thereof : the Author ſuppoſeth, that zs 
the firſt part of ſenſible Beauty ( corporeal 
forms ) proceeds from the firſt part of In- 
tellectual Beauty ( Ideal forms ) ſo ſenſible 
light flows from the Inteligible, deſcending 
upon Ideas. | 


VI, VII, VIE. 


Corporeal Beauty implies, firſt, the mate- 
rial diſpoſition of the Body, conſiſting of 
ua_ in the proportion and diſtance of parts, 
of quality in figure and colour: Secondly, a 
certain quality which cannot be expreſt by 
any term better than Gracefulneſs, ſhining 
in all that is fair: This is properly Yenus, 


Beauty, which kindles the fire of Love in 


Mankind : They who affirm ic reſults from the 
diſpoſition of the Body, the fight, tigure, 
and colour of features, are eafily confuted 
by experience. We ſee many perſons 
exat, and unaccuſtomable in every part, 
deſtiture of this grace and comlineſs 3 others 
leſs perfect in thoſe particular conditions, ex- 


cellently graceful and comely z Thus Ca- 
tullus, 


Many think, Quintia beauteons, fair, and tall, 
And ftreight ſhe is, apart I grant her all : 

But altogether beauteons I deny ;, 

For, not one grace aoth that large ſhape ſupply. 


He grants her perfe&tion of quality figure, 
and quantity; yet not allows her handſome, as 
wanting this Grace. This then muſt by con- 
fequence be aſcribed to the Soul, which when 
perfect and lucid , transfuſeth even into the 
Body ſome Beams of its Splendour. When 
Moſes came from the divine Viſion in the 
Mount, his face did ſhine ſo exceedingly, that 


— 


tt A... 


any beautiful Perſory picked, that h8Jrace- 
Nena th Ns - 


neth inthe connteriaite of thi: Wiſe” @ 11002 


{' From materia! beaury'we Meant the firſt 
Fourtfain by ſix Degrees + the Soutthrbbgh the 
light- repreſents to-her ©felf the” 47 of 
ſome. patticular /petf6n;"inclinest0/K, is ples 
ſed with it, and while ſhe reſts hete;'33 in. 


the firſt, themoſt imperiet material defer: 
2. She refortns by ſer 'ifiazinacidn the 1- 
mage ſhe hath received, making te periect 


it mor 
as morepiritual; atRperating, it Rom WViar- 
ter, brings 4t' a ag Ideal Bea . 


By theliphr of the t*Tneelledt abfiiRtin 
this\Formn from alFifingylericy, (he 7 
the ;uUtfverſal Natbrs'68:- Corporedl 


u 
by it ſelf : This is the higheſt degree the Suh 


can reach whilſt ſhe $0650 further than Senl(e. 
4. Reflecting ppon het 6wti' Ope , the 
knowledge of univerſal Beauty,and ring 
char every thing foundeg in matter is particul;r, 
the- coicludes this aitrrverfllicy ,procetds/ nor. 
froti' die'outward 'Obje on [ 
Powet'; and reafviis'thus: 'If in theamh Glaſs: 
of Material Phanraſms this Beauty is repre- 
ſented by virtue of my Light, it follows, that 
beholding it in the clear Mirrour of my fub- 
ſtance diveſted of thoſe Clouds, it will ap- 
pear more perſpicuous : thus turning -into her 
felf, ſhe finds the Image of Ideal Beauty com- 
municated to her by the Intelle&, the Obje& of 
Celeſtial Love. $5. She aſcends from this 
Idea in her ſelf, to the place where Celeſtial 
Venus is, inher proper form ; who in fulnefs 
of her Beauty not being comprehenſible, by 
any particular Intelle&, ſhe, as much as in 
her lies, endeavours to be united to the firſt 
Mind, - the chiefeſt of Creatures, and gene- 
ral Habitation of Ideal Beauty, obtaining this, 
ſhe terminates, and fixech her journey : this 
is the fixth and laſt degree: They are all 
imply'd inthe 6, 7, and 8 Stanza's, 


[ Form'd by th Eternal lack , &C. 


Platonifts affirm ſome Souls are of the na- 
cure of Satzrn, others of 7apiter, or ſome 0-- 
ther Planet; meaning, one Soul hath more 
Conformity in its Nature with the Soul of the 
Heaven of Saturn, than with that of fapiter, 
and ſo on the contraryz of which there can 
be no internal Cauſe afſigned 3 the External 
is God, who ( as Plato in his Timexs ) Soweth 
and (cattereth Souls, ſome in the Moon, others 
in other Planets and Stars, the Inſtruments of 
Time, 

Many imagine the Rational Soul deſcen- 
ding from her Star, in her YVehicu/um Celeſte, 
of her ſelf forms the Body, to which by that 
Medium ſhe is united : Our Author upon theſe 
grounds ſuppoſeth, that into the 7 ehiculam of 
the Soul, by her endued with Power to form 


the Body, is infuſed from her Star a particular 


formative verrue, diſtinct according to that Star: 


the People could not behold it unleſs vail'd. } thus the Aſpect of one is Saturnine, of another 


Tovia!; 
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Paxy 
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Jovial, ec. in their loaks wereread the nature | 


p< K le 
that Fi ings apere, ws what in 
gle i hs cf toro Bake or ter we 
vertue of | a 
gEtS LOVE, 


Res ies ot Bike __. -; 


The Tropick of Catcery, b which Souls 
according. t0 a Pla aſcending 
by Capricern, Cancer 1 Ron the Moon, 


who tn of -over the yital parts, Gay 
corn R Sons preſiing over Contempla- 


x 


Frequent! » if not alwaies, the Lover ir 
lives that w ! he loves more beautious 


The Heart in which affefties's bred 
thas by pleafing Error fed. 


— 


| wont of i it; ſo much fairer as mens ſeparate 
from Matter, the Principle of Def; 


Ormit 
, the Soul is more Indulgent i in her 

fe&ionito this $1 

Child produc'd in her Imagination. 


KS ber own 
[— one Sw | paſſes 
Through three refmigent ; ID } 


One Light flowing from God; beautifies the 
Angelick — Nature, and the Senk- 
ble World. 


[rhe Souls next Hand-maid Fa 

- The Imaginative | 

[—1 the Bro ] wa 
The Breeft and Heart here taken for the Soul, 


becauſe her neareſt Lodging ; the. Fountah) of 
Life and Hear. 


[—reforw'd but wt exyreÞ. } 


Reformd by the Imagination from the de- 


| formity of z yer not reduc'd: to perfeRt 


A without) which, true Beauty is 


3 


| 
| b 


s, bs Gehl it in te Image his Soul hath 


not Expreſt, 
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CHAP. L 


His 

ln, *OPEUSIPPUS was an Athenian, born at 

Ayrrhinas | which belonged to the Pan- 

dioian Tribe ] his Father named Emrymedes , 
his Mother Potone, Siſter to Plate. 

(a) He was brought up in the domeſtick do- 
cuments of his Ulnkle Plato, (5) who ( as 
lt.& an;. DE Uled to ſay ) refermed Speuſippus's life, after 
tiſcrim, the pattern of his own, 


Exif, (c) Plaro had four Kin-women, Daughters 


Apul.dogn, 
} Plut. FI 


SP EUSIPPUS. 
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Life, 


of his Nieces; the eldeſt of theſe he married 
to Spen/ippus, with a ſmall Portion, thirty Afve, 
which Diowſi#s had ſent him : To this ſumm 
Chio, glad of the occaſion, added a Talent, 
« which Spexſippss earneſtly refuſed, until at laſt, 
he was overcome by the juſt importunities of 
the other to receive it, alledging that he gave 
it not as Mogy, but as kindneſs ; that ſuch 


| gifts were to be entertained, for they encreaſed 
E e honour. 


\ 


USIPRYS Payr 


honour, the reſt were diſhonourable ; that he | Having continued. 4afer of the School 
ought to accept of the good will, though he | eight years, he art laſt, by reaſon of his infirm ) Ls 
diſpiſed the Mony. The reſt of thoſe Virgins | diſpoſition, much debilitated by the Palſie, 
were Married richly to Athenians, only Speuſip- | ſent to . Xenocrater, deſiring him to come and 
pus, who beſt deſerved, was poor. With | take from him the H_— of the School, 
theſe arguments Speu/ippus was induced to ac- | which Xenocrates did. 

cept of Chio's- gift 3 whereat Chio much congra- 
tulated his own good fortune, as having laid 


—— — —— 


2 he $8 Hh 


{ 


—_—_—_———__—_— 


—— —— 


hold of *an occaſion, ſuch, as perhaps, ſaith he, | CHAP. IIL 
1 ſhall not meet again in all my life. : = 
Plat..it, Dior, When Dion came to Athens, Speuſippns Was His Writings. 


continually in company with him, more than a : RE 
any other friend there, by Plato's advice, to H E wrote. many things, chiefly in Phi-, 
{often anddivert Dien's humour, with a facile loſophy, Commentaries and Dialogues, 7 Lt, 
companion, ſuch as he knew Spe»/ippes to. be 3 | of which” were 

and that- withal, he knew diſcreetly how to = ; 
obſerve time and place inhis mirth: whence Antliggss the Cyrenaick. 
Timon ( is Siltis ) calls him , 4 good 7eſter, - Of Riches 1 


) De 


The laſt time that Plato, upon- the importu- Of Pleaſure 1. 
nity of Dionyſus, went to Sic, Spenſippus AC- Of faſtice 1. 


company'd him. Whilſt they lived at Hra- Of Philoſophy 1. 
cuſe, Spenſippus kept more Ompary with the Of Friendſhip I. 
Citizens than Plato did, arid infinuating more Of the Gods 1. 
into their minds, at firſt they were. afraid to The Philoſopher 1. 
ſpeak freely to him, . miſtruſting him to be To Cephalus 1. 


oneof Diewſins's ſpies : But within a while Cephalus 1, 

they began to confide in him, and all agreed Clinomachus, or Lyſias 1 

in this, to pray Dion to come to them, and not The Citizen 1. 

to take care for Ships, Men, or Horſes, but to Of the Sewl 1. 

hire a Ship for his own paſſages, for the Sics- To Grylu 1. * 

lians deſired no more, than that he would-lend Ariftippms +1. 

them his name and perſon againſt the Tyrant... The confut ion of Arts 1. 
Spenfippus at his return to Athens, perlwaded Commentary Dialogues, 

Dion to War againſt Dionyſus , and" deliver Artificial 1, 


Dialogues of likeneſs in things 10. 


Sicily from the bondage of Tyranny, 
Diviſiens and Arguments to things like. 


him the Country would receive him. 
Din upon this information received f{uch; Of the genus's and ſpecies of Examples. 
couragement, that he began ſecretly. to*levy To Amartiras. 
Men : The Philoſophers much advanced'tus Encomiuns of Plato, | 
_ When he weat to Sicily, he beſtowed | Epiſtles to Dion, Diomyſins, Philip. 
a Country-houſe , which he had purchaſed: Of Law. 
ſince his coming to Arhens, upon Speufippnr. ... The Mathematicias, 
: AMandrobulns. 

TED x 5: — Ayſoac. | 

CHAP It Definitions, of all theſe writings the only 
..Extant. 
His profeſſion of Philoſophy Orders of Commentaries, 
Verſes, | 


* Lavt, * PE dying in the firſt year of the 108th O- o > 
lympiad, Thekiloog Archon, Spenſippes | : * Phavorinus, in the ſecond of his Commentz- , ,,, 

ſucceeded*him in the School of the Academy, | ries, faith, That 4ri/otle paid three Talents for 

+ Larrt, t whomihe followed alſo in his Doctrine. | his Books. 


He firſt, as Theedorns affirms, looked into 


the community and mutual affiſtance of Ma- | TT © On BO )4t 
thematical Diſciplines, as P/aro did into that CHAP IV. 

| of the Philoſophical. 

* L111, * He firſt, according to Cenexs , declared His Death. 


thoſe things, which Jſcrates conceived -not ta | 

+ Eyift. ad 4t, be —_ the ſame perhaps which 'f Cice- H* was (as f Timothens ſaith) very infirm of + 1: 
As ro calls the wveydhmer of Iſocrates. | Body, * inſomuch that he was fain to be ,,,. 
* 50). Ply, . * He affirmed, that the mind was not the | carried up and down the Academy ina kind of a 
"We ſame;; either with Geog-or-One 3 but of! 2: pes || running Chair : Riding: in this manner, he one 
culiar proper, 19) it, (elf, = || day met Diagexes, whom ſalating, he aid, Joy 

® 767, ir Ho rp inthe School. which: Plato had: || be with you :. But, nor witli you, anſwered'Dio- 
bujle: the Images of the-Graces.— genes, who canendure to live being in- that con- 

Tin: cpedl Many of his Diſciples, con- | dition. '* At: length: he dyed willingly through 

crary. to.-the cuſtom ofi Plato; grief, as Laertiss affirms; who elſewhere citing 

LThe- two! Women: who» were: Plato's Audi- | Platarch in thelives of Lyſander and Scylla, ſaith, 

tors, Lefthenia the Mantiveas, and Axiabea: the: || He dyed of the Phrhiriafis ; but there 1s no ſuch 

Phliaſias, heard Speufippwe: likewile. | thing extant in Plararch. co Yhonh 

c) Thoug 
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YENOCRATES 


(c) Though he followed Plato in his os 
nionsz yet he did not imitate his Temper, tor 
he was auſtere, cholerick, and had not fo great 
command over his pleaſures. In anger he 
threw a Dog into a Well, and indulging to 
pleaſure, he went to the marriage of Caſſa»- 
der in Macedovia : He was alſo ſo great a Lo- 
ver of Money , that ſome Poems which he 
had written, not very good , he ſung publick- 
ly for gain: for which Vices, Diemſims writing 
to him , thus derides him: And we may learn 
Philoſophy from our Arcadian ſhe-Scholar, Plato 
. rook no Money of his Scholars , you exalt it whether 
) Dripn.lib. they are willing 'or not. (d) Athenexs Cites the 
fame Epiſtle, after he had reproached him 


) Latre- 


for Avarice and Voluptuouſneſs, he — _ 
his Colle&ions of Money from many perſons; 
his love to Laſthenia, the Sardian Curtezan ; 
after all this adding , Why do yew accuſe ns of 
avarice , who your ſelf omit nat any ſordid way of 
gain ? Dia not you after Hermias's Debt was [a- 
tirfied, make colleftions in bis name amongſt his 
Friends, to your own uſe, 

To arich man in love with a deformed PEr- Lv. 
ſon; What need you her , ſaith he, for ten Talents 
you may have 4 handſomer, 

To him Simenides wrote Hiſtories, wherein 
he related the ations of Dio» and Bioy. 

There was another Spexfpprs, a Phyſician 
of Alexandria. 


— 
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XENOCRATES. 


— 


———— 


CHAP. I 


His Country, Parents, living with Plato. 


Emocrates was Of Chalcedm, Son of 
(a) Agaths, or Agathezor. From the 
p_ of his life 82. which in all pro- 
bility ended when Polemo ſucceed- 
ed in the School, the firſt year of the 116. O- 
lympiad , it may be gathered that he was born 
in the fourth year of the 95. Olympiad. 'He 
heard Plato from his Childhood. He was dull 
of apprehenſion, whence Plato comparing him 
with Ariftotle, ſaid, One needs a Spur, the other 
a Bridle, what an Aſs and what «n Horſe have 
1 to yoke together ! He was ſevere, and had a 
fad look, tor which reaſon Plato oft (aid to 
him , Aenocretes, ſacrifice to the Graces , which 
was an uſual phraſe to melancholy ple. 
(c) Another time Plato ſharply m_—_—_— 
the roughneſs of his op » Which he 
rook quietly and unmoved z ſaying to one that 
inſtigated him to reply in his own defence, Ne, 
this is an advantage to me. 

(4) He accompanied Plato in his Voyage to 
Sicily, (e) where ata drinking Feaſt, with Dio- 
»yſs, being honoured with a Wreath of Gold, 
inſtead of a Garland of Flowers , which were 
beſtow'd upon the Gueſts upon ſuch occaſions, 
when he went away , he pur it upon the Statue 
of Mercury, where they uſed to leave their or- 
dinary Garments. 

(f) When Diowſfins fell out with Plato, and 
threatned to find one that ſhould cut off his 
Head, Xenocrates made anſwer, not before he hath 
cut off this, ſhewing his own. 

(g) «Alias faith, that Xenocrates having ta- 
ken a journey into his own Country , Ariftotle 
with his any og came to Plato, Spexſippms was 
at that time ſick, and therefore could not be 


) Larrt, 
) Sud, 


F [att 


)Vardbiſt.z, 


(which falls upon the fourth year of the 107. 
Olympiad, the year before his death ) his me- 


with Plate, Plato being fourſcore years old, | 


mory through age much decay'd, 4rifetle fell 
upon him with ſubtle ſophiſtical queſtions, 
whereupon Plato gave over walking in publick; 
and retired with his Friends to his own Houſe. 
At the end-of the three months Xenocrates re- 
turning from his travel, finds Ariffotle walki 
where he had left Plato, and ſeeing that he 
his Friends when they wear out of the School 
went not to Plato, but to ſome other partzof 
the City, he asked one there preſent, what 
was become of Plato, thinking he had been 
fick., the other anſwered , he is not ſick, bur 
Ariſtotle hath moleſted him, and driven him our 
of the School, ſo that now he teacheth Philo- 
ſophy in his own Garden. AXenocrares hearing 
this , went immediately co Plato, whom he 
found diſcourſing to his Diſciples, perſons of 
great worth and eminence. As ſoon as he had 
ended his Diſcourſe, he ſaluted Xenecrates , as 
he uſed , very kindly , and Xenecrates him. 
When the Company was diſmiſs'd. Xenocrates, 
without ſpeaking a word of it to Plato, getting 
his Friends together, after he had chid | Spenſi 
ps for permitting Arifforle to poſſeſs the 
School, made a Head againſt Arifor/e, and op- 
ſed him with his utmoſt force, until at laſt 
1e reinſtated him in the School. Thus <&/ar. 
But this ſtory, which he acknowledgeth to 
have taken up on no better authority than vul- 
gar report, diſagrees with many Cireumſtances 
of Ariſtetle's Life, ſupported by far more cre- 
dible Teſtimonies. 


Ee z CHAP: 


— 


(a) Lavit, 


(Þ) Laert. tit. 


Arijt, 


(c) Laert. 13t, 


Ariſt. with Arifetle, to vex him, ſent a Preſent to 
(d) Larrt. 2it, Xenocrates (d) of 5o. Talents, whereof Xene- 
Ain, crates took but 39000, Atticks , and ſent 
| back the teſt, ſaying, that he needed it moſt that 
(e) Fthic, was to maintain ſo many, Or, as (e) Stobens re- 
Serm. 37- lates it, having entertained the Meſlenger at- 


(f) Stob, Eth. 


Serm 77s 


+ Stob, Ec. 
Phy. 1. 3. 


* Laryrt. 


+ Larr:.Va!. 
Ax, 4+ 3» 
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XENOCRATES. 


Pars \ 


CHAP. I. 
His Prefeſſion of Philoſophy. 


\ Frer Sreſppus had held the Schoo! eight 
years.tincing himfelfnot able to continue 
that charge any longer , he ſent to Aenocrates 


| ger they laid was of a man, not of a ſtone: To 
this end/he uſed ro mortifie himſelf by inciſion, 
and cauterifing of his fleſh. 

t His Wiſdom and Sandticy was much re. + y,, 
verenced by Arthexian;; for being to Liye his to. 
ceſtimony , and to {wear , as the cuſtom was, 8b. 
that hefpoke nothing but crach, che Judges 
all roſe 'up, and cried out, that he ſhould nor 


Va 


intreating him to'take it upon him, which Xe- 
werates did, (a) in the ſecond year of the 
110, Olympiad, Lifmachides being  Archon, 
not without emulation and difſenſion with the 
Peripatericks, for (5) Arifotle, ar his return 
out of Macedonia, finding Xenocrates poſleſs'd 
of the Academy, inſtituted a School, in oppo- 
{ition to him, in the Lyczum, laying, 


Silent to be now moſt diſgraceful were, 
And ſee Xenocrates poſſeſs the Chair. 


(c) Some affirm, that Alexander failing out 


ter his uſual faſhion, Go and tell Alexanaer, 
faith he, that after the rate I live , I thall nor 
need 50. Talents in all my life. (f) The Mo- 
ney being brought back to Alexander , he ask- 
ed, if Xenoerates had not any Friend, adding 
that as for his own Friends , the wealth of Da- 
rizs was too little forthem. 

+ He aſſerted Unity and Dxality to be Goa ; 
the firſt as it were Maſculine, in the nature 
of a Father, teigning in Heaven, whom he 
called alſo 7apiter, the Oda, and the Mind, The 
other , as it were Female, and the Mother, 
commanding all things under Heaven. This 
he called the Mind of the Univerie. He like- 
wile aflerts Heaven to be divine, and the fiery 
Stars to be Olympian Gods, the reſt fublu- 
nary inviſible Deities, which permeate through 
the Elements of Matter , whereof that which 
paſſech through the Air is called 7-0, that 
which through the Water Neprave , that which 
through the Earth Ceres, This the Stoicks bor- 
rowed from him, as he the former from Plate. 

* He continued Maſter of the School ewenty 
five years, until the firſt year of the hundred 
and fixth Olympiad; then his Diſciple Polemo 
ſucceeded him. During that time , he lived 
very retired in the Academy; and if at any 
time he went into the City , all the Trades- 
men and other people thronged to ſee him. 


es 


CHAP. IIL 
His Vertues and Apcthegms, 


— —_—_ a 


+ A Mongſt his other Vertnes, he was very 

remarkable forhis Coutinence, of which 
there 1s this inſtance : Phryne, a famous Arhe- 
nian Curtezan, having laid a Wager with ſome 
young men his Diſciples, that he could not 
re{iſt her Enticements, ſtole privately into his 
Bed: The next morning being queſtion'd and 
laught at by his Diſciples, ſhe ſaid , The Wa- 


{wear, indulging that to. his ſincerity, which 
they oe _ allow » _ ye 
ing ſent with others to Philip on an Em- + 

baſſy, the reſt received Gifts from him, and _ 
went to' treat in private with him; Fenecrare; 
did neither, and for that part was not invited 
by him: The Ambaſladours returning to 
Athens , ſaid, that Xenocrates went along with 
them to no purpoſe : whereupon the Athe. 
nians wese ready to impoſe a mulct upon him; 
but when they underſtood by him , that they 
were at that time to conſider chiefly concern- 
ing the Common-wealh , Philp having cor- 
rupted the reſt with Gifcs , and that he would 
not accept- any , they beſtowed double Ho- 
nours upon him. Phibp (aid afterwards , that 
of thoſe who came to him, only Xenocrares 
would not take any gifts. 
| Being ſent in the time of the Lamiack War 
(which was about the ſecond year of the 
Ioqth Olympiad) Ambaſladour to Antiparer, 
about the redemption of ſome Athenian Pri- 
{oners, Antipater invited him to fit down to 
Supper; whereto he anſwer in the words of 
Ubſevin Homer : 


| 


Q Circe, what man is there that is good, 
Before his friends are freed can think of food, 


Amtipater was ſo pleaſed with the inge- 
genious application of theſe Verſes, that 
7 may Priſoners immediately to be ſet ar 

iberty. 7 
+ His Clemency , faith &/ian, extended + 31; 
not only to men, but, often to irrational crea- #8. 3.3 © 
tures, as once, when a Sparrow, purſued by £« | 
a Hawk, flew to his boſom, he took 
much rune and hid it till the Enemy were 
out of fight; and when he thought it was 
out of fear and danger , opening his Boſom , 
he let it go, ſaying, that he had not betrayed a 
Suppliant. 
* Bion deriding him, he refuſed to make * wr. 
any anſwer in his own defence; for, a Trage- 
dy, faith he, being mocked by a Comedy, 
needs not a Reply. 
To one, who though he had neither learn'd 
Muſick , Geometry , nor Aſtronomy ; yet de- 
fired to be his Diſciple : Away, ſaith he , you 
have not the hanales of Philoſophy, Some afhrm he 
ſaid, I teach not to card Woell,, 
Antipater coming to Athers met and ſaluted 
him; which ſalute he returned not, until he 
had made an end of the Diſcourſe he was 
abour. 
t He was nothing proud ; he affigned a + 1. 
particular Buſineſs to every part of the Day, $9 5% 
a great part thereof to Meditation, one part to 
Silence. 
* Whenſoever he pierc'd a Veſſel of Wine, * 4.5" 
it was ſower'd before he ſpent it, and the 
Broths that were made for him- were often 


it, 


thrown 
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thrown away the next day; whence prover- | 
bially was uſed, the Cheeſe of Xenocrates , of 


things that laſt "EN are por galily con- 

ſumed. F a 

2 Holding his at comdefrative diſ- 

courſe; they asked him why he ſpoke not? 

Becauſe, ſaith he, 1 hous _ repented of 
t never 0 10g my Peace. 

Le when ran , Gaith Leertizs, becauſe he 
not 

he Ie por pe fold :  Demetrixe Phalerews bought 

him , contenting the Ar 

with cheir Tribute, Xexocrates with his Liberty. 


CHAP. IV... 
His Writings. | 


tT TE left many Writiogs, Verſes, Exhorta- 
H tions, and Oratiqns, their Titles theſe. 


© Of Nature 6 Books, 
Of Wiſdom 6 
Of Riches 1. 
Av1as 1. 


Of* a Child 1, 

Of Continence 1. 

Of Profitable 1. 

Of Free 1, | 


Of Death 1. which ſome conceive. to be | 


the ſame with that which is extant a- 


the 10us Platonich Di , 
EXD ons 
' Of Volantary 1, | | 

Of Friendſhip 2. | 
Of Equity 1. | | | 


Of Contrary 2. 
Of Beatitude 2. 


Of Falſe 1. 
Callicles 1. 
Of Prudence 2. 
Oeconomick, 1. 
Of Temperance 1. 
Of the pewer of Law. 1. 
Of « Common-wealth 1. 
Of Sauttity I. 
That Vertue may be taught 1, 
Of Ens 1, 
Of Fate 1. 
Of Paſſions 1. 
Of Lives 1. 
Of Concord 1. 
Of Diſciples 2. 
Of 7auſtice 1. 
V ertue 2 
Of Species 1, 
Of Pleaſure 2, 


Fitie” impoſed upon Aliens, | 
boch parties, the Athenians | 


Of Fortitude 1. 

Of One I. 

Of Igeas 1, , 

Of Art 1, © Rl 

Of Gods 2, 

Of the Soul 2. 

Of Science 1. 

Politick 1. 

Of Sciemificks 1. 

Of Philoſophy 1. | 

Of Parmenides opinions 1. 
Avchidemns, or of 7uſti e 1, 

Of Good 1. = 
Of things which pertain to IntelleF 8. 
Solutions concerning Speech 1, 
Phyſical anſcaltation 6. 

A Summary 1. 

" Of Genus's and Species 1, 
Pythogorean Aſſertions 1. 
Solutions 2. 

Diviſions 8. 
Poſitions 3. 
Of Dialeick 14, & 15, & 16. 

_ Of Diſciplines, concerning diſtinftions' 9. 
Concerning Ratiocination 9. 
Concerning Intelligence 4. 

Of Diſciplines 6. 

Concerning Intelligence 2. 

Of Geomerry F. 

Commentaries LI. 

Contraries 1, 

Of Nu» bers 1. 

T heory of Arithmetick, 1. 

Of Imervals 1. 

Aſtrolegick, 6. | 
Elements,to Alexander concerning # Kingdom 4. 
To Aribas. 

To Hepheſtion, 

Of Geapetry 2, 

Verſes 345. 


Ec H A P. V. 
His Death. 


in the Night into a Bafin ( wherein he 
was drown'd ) probably in the firſt year of the 


| 116, Olympiad, for in that year Polemo his Suc- 


ceflor took upon him the Schoo!. 

Laertins faith, there were fix more of his 
Name, but mentions only five. One, very 
| ancient, Skilful in Ta&icksz another of the fame 

City and Family with this Philoſopher, Au- 
thor of the Oration upon the Death of 4rſmoe ; 
the fourth, ſaith he; a Philoſopher , who wric 
in Elegiack Verſe, but not happily, perhaps 
the fame, who, Swidzs ſairh , was nothing in- 
feriour to this Xemecrates for Continence ; the 
fifth, a Statuary, the fixth, a Writer of Songs. 


Of Life 1. 


as Ariſftexenus affirms. 


POLEMO. 


E died in the 82 year of his 200 by a fall £7. 


* 6.7. 


* Laert. 


'a Town belongin 


[. g ro the Ocman 
Tribe, ] his Father Philofrarus ( who 
according to f Antigonnss Caryſtins ) 

was a Citizen of great account; and kept a 

Chariot and Horles. We 

Polemo 1n his Youth was very intemperate, 
and diſſolute; he frequently took -a ſum of 

Money , and hid it in a private corner of ſome 

Street, to ſupply his extrayagancies upon} 0C- 

caſion. Even in the Academy. were found 

three oboli, which he had had hid under a Pillar, 


upon the ſame account. This Wildneſs. cau- | 


ſed diſcontent betwixt him and his Wife, who, 
thinking her ſelf not well uſed by him, accyſed 
him &«: peregxiors eunb/le. \ 

* Neither did he delight (ſaith Valerius Ma- 
ximw, ) in Luxury only, but even in the, in- 
famy thereof, On 4 time, coming from a 
Feaſt, not after the fetting- but riſing of the 
Sun;z and ſeeing the door of Xenocrates the 
Philoſopher open, full of Wine, ſmelling 


' {weet of Unguents, crown'd with Garlands, 


richly attir'd, he ruſh'd into his School, which 
was filled with a croud of learned perſons. 
Nor contented with ſo rude an intrufion., he 
fate down alſo , —_—_— to make ſport .at his 
excellent -Eloquence prudent Precepts. 
Hereupon all were offended as the Afﬀront.de 

ſerved, only Xemccrates, continuing the ſame 
Countenance and Geſture, fell from 'the Diſ- 
courſe in which he was, and began fo ſpeak of 
Modeſty and Temperance , with the gravity 
of whoſe diſcourſe, Polemo being reduced to 
Repentance, firſt rook his. Garland off from 
his head, and flung it on the ground; ſoon 
after he withdrew his Arm within his Cloak; 
Next he Jaid afide the cheerfulneſs of that look 
which he had formerly, when he affected Feaſt- 
ing; laſtly, he wholly deveſted himſelf of Lu- 
XUty , being thus cured by the wholſom 
Medicine. of one Diſcourſe, he, from an infa- 
mous Prodigal became a moſt excellent Phi- 
loſopher, being * from that time forward ſo 
addicted -to ſtudy , that he fſurpaſs'd all the 
reſt, and ſucceeded Xernocrates in the government 
of the School, which he began in the firſt year 
of the 146, Olympiad. . 

After he began to ſtudy Philoſophy , he had 
ſuch a conſtant Behaviour , that he retain'd 
always the ſame Countenance, and kept the 
ſame tone in all his ſpeech, whereby Crantor 
was taken with him. A mad Dog. ha- 
ving bit him by the Knee, he alone of all the 
Company ſeem'd to be unconcern'd in it, and 


| 


OLEMO was an Athenian of Oca | a Tumult happenitg chereupon in the City, 


he asked without any . diſturbance , what was 
the matter? In the Theattes alſo, he was no- 
thing moved, When MNiceftraru the Poet, 
firnamed Chtemnftre ,” recited ſomething ' to 
him and Crates, Crates was much taken Ta 
with, but he made no more ſhow than as if 
he had heard nothing, and was altogether ſuch 
as Melanthins the Painter m tis Books of Pi- 
ure hath deſcrib'd him, for. he faith in his 
prone was expreſſed 'a ſtubbornneſs and 

neſfs.- - gies 
Pelemo uſed to ſay , we ought to exerciſeiout 
ſelves in things, not in Diale&ick Diſciplines, 
leſt, ſatisfying our ſelves with the taſte and 
meditation of rhe ſuperficial parts of Science, 
we become admired for ſubtilty in diſcourſe, 
_ contradict our (elves in the practice of our 

Ie, > 

He was facete and ingenious, ſhunning that 


- which Ariſtophanes imputes to Exripides, ſower- 


neſs and harſhnefs. He taught , not fitting, 
but, walking. The Athenia»s much honourd 


him for his great Integrity.,- he took great de- 
light in Solitude , whence for the molt part he 
dwelt in a Garden, about which his Diſciples 


built themſelves little Lodges , near to his 
School. He' was a ſtadions inutator of Xenc- 
crates (who, Ariftippus faith , much ' loyed 
him ) always remembring his innocence, ſeve- 
rity and gavity, to which, like a Dorick Mea- 
ſure, he conformed his own 


| Antigonus Caryſins ſaith , that from the thir- a. vixſÞ 
tieth year of his age to his death he drugk no- 4.» 


thing but water. 

He held that the World is God. 

He much affected Sophecles , chiefly in thoſe 
laces where (to uſe the phraſe of the Comick 
oet) 4 Moleſſian Dog ſeemeth to have written to- 
ether with him, And whereas Phrynicas ſaith, 

Ie Was 
Not ſweet, nor flat , but gently ſmocth ; he ſaid, 


' that Homer was an Epick Sophocles , Sophocles a 


Tragick Homer. 

I:e died very old of a Conſumption, and left 
behind him many Writings. Laerti«s hath this 
Epigram upon him 3 


Wert theu not told, that Polemo les here, 
On whom ſlow fickneſs (man's worſt paſſion) 
No, "tis the robe of fleſh he us'd to mear, (pred? 
Which ere to Heav'n he mounted down he laid, 


Of his Diſciples are remembred Crates, Zeno 
the Stoick, and Arceſilaxs. 


CRATES. 


CRATES. 


CRA 


Lat, RATES was a Thriafian , Son of| 
| . An;igenes y he was an Auditor of 

Folemo, and loved by him 3 He ſuc 

ceeded him in the government of 
his School. They both profited ſo much by one 
another, that living they not _ follow'd the 
ſame inſticures, buteven to their laſt ends were 
alike, and being dead, were buried in the ſame 
Sepulchre. Upon which occaftion Antageras 
writ thus upon them both, 


1}ho ere thou art, ſay ere thou paſſeſt by, 
Crates and Polemo here buried lie 
Both for their mutual love no leſs admir d, 
Than for their eloquence, by which inſpir a, 

O th' wiſdom thty profeſs d the age was prond, 
Tet gladly to their ſacred precepts bow 4. 


Hence Arcefilans, when he went from Theo- 

phr«ſtns, and apply'd himfelf to them , ſaid, 
they were Gods, or certain reliques of the golden 
Aﬀe, 
X They were nothing popular, but what 
Diowſiodorns an antient Muſician was wont to 
ſay, may be apply'd to theſe, when he boaſted; 
that none had ever heard him fing, as they had 
Iſmenius, nor had ever ſeen himin aShip, or 
at the Fountains, 


TERS 


Antigonas ſaith, that, he ſojourn'd at Cran- 
tor's, when he and Arceſilaxs lived moſt friendly, 
and that Arcefilans dwelt with Crantor, Polemo 
with Crates, together with Lyſficles, who was 
one of the Citizens, and truly, Pelemo, as is 
before mention'd, loved Crates, | rr, Arce- 
ſilavs. But Crates dying, as Apoltodorns in the 
third of his Chronicle, lefr Books which he 
had written, partly of Philoſophy, partly of 
Comedy ; Orations ſuited for publick plead- 
ing. or Embaſhe. 

He had many eminent diſciples, of whom 
was Arceſilaus, and Bion the Boriſthenite, after- 
watds called a Theodorean from that Sec. 

There were ten of this name. The #r/f an 
antient Comick Poet. 

The Second, an Oratour of the Family of 
Tſocrates. 

The Third, an Ingeneer , that went along 
with Alexander in his expeditions. 


The Foxrth, a Cynick. 

The Fifth, a Periparetick. 

The Sixth, this Academick. 

The Seventh, a Grammarian. 

The Eighth, writ of Geometry. 

The Ninth, an Bpigrammatick Poer. 

The Tenth, of Tarfs, an Academick Philo- 
ſopher. | 


Rantor Was of Soli, much admired in | 
his own Country. He came to 
Athens where he heard Xenocrates, 
and ſtndied with Polemo. 

He writ Commentaries, 3000, Verſes, where- 
of ſome aſcribe part to Arceſilans, 

Being asked how he came to be taken with 
Polemo , he anſwer'd, from the rone of his 
ſpeech, never exalted nor depreſs'd. 

. Falling fick, he went to the Temple of 
g Aſculapins, and walked there z where many 
reſorted to him from ſeveral parts, not think- 
ing he ſtai'd in reſpe of his fickneſs, but that 


» he meant to erett a School in that place; 
3 amongſt the reſt came Arcefſ/avs, whom, though 
he lov'd him very much, he recommended to 
| Polemo, whom he himſelf after his recovery heard 
: ; alſo, and was extreamly taken with him. 

He bequeath'd his eltate, amounting to 12. 
Talents to Arcefilans, who asking him where 

he would be buried, he anſwer'd, 

" In Earth's kind boſom happy” tis to lie. 


| He is faid to: have written Poems, and to- / 
' have depoſited them , ſealed up in- his own 


Country, in the Temple of Minerva; of him 
thus Theetetas, 


CRANT EM 


Pleaſing to Men, but to the Mnſes more. 
Crantor too ſoon of tife was diſpoſſeſt, 

E wrth his cold body we to thee reſtore 
That in thy arms he peacefully may reſt, 


Crantor above all admired Hemer and Emripi- 
des, ſaying, it was hard in proper language to 
{peak art once tragically and paſſionately, and 
quoted this verſe out of his Bellerophen, 


Alas, yet why alas, 
Through ſuch fate mortals paſs. 


Autagoras the Poet alledgeth theſe verſes, 
as written by him. 


* My Sonl's in doubt, for donbtleſs 35 his yace, 
Whether 1 love firft of all Gods ſhall place. 
Which drew frum Frebus their old deſcent, 
And Night beyond the Oceans vaſt extent 3 

Or whether to bright Venus, or to Earth, 
Thou oweſ thy doable form and ſacred birth, 


* Rei; 
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dupherty, one doubtleſs imirating the other, which both the inter- 


preters not obſerving, have Rlrangely rendred this place. 
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ARCESILAUS. 


He was very ingenious in impoſing apt names, 


He aid of an ill Poer, that his verſes were 
fall of moths ; and of Theophraftns , that his 


Theſes were written in a ſhell. 


He wrote a Treatiſe concerning Grief , 
which was generally much admired, as Cicers 
and Laertins atteſt. 

Hedied before Polemo andCyates of the Dropſy. 


j 
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ARCESILAUS 


CHAT 1 


Hs Country, Parents, Teachers, 


Reeſilans ( whom Cicero calls Arceſilas ) 
was a Pitanean of oli: ; his Father 
© according to Apolleders-, in the thi 
of his Chronologicks , named Sex- 
that, or as others Scxthns, He was the youngeſt 
of four brethren, two by the ſame Father, on- 
ly the other by the ſame Mother ; the eldeſt 
was named Py/ades : of thoſe who had the ſame 
Father, the eldeſt was Mereas, Guardian to his 
Brother Arceſilaxs. 

He was born by computation from his death 
( which was in the fourth year of the * hundred 
thirty and fourth Olympiad, the ſeventy fifth 
of his age ) in the firlt year of the hundred and 
ſixteenth Olympiad. 

He firſt heard Anro/ychns the Mathematician, 
his Countryman, before he came to Athens, 
with whom he travelled to Sardis. 

Next he heard Xanthas an Athenian, a Maſter 

of. Mulick. 
- He heard alſo Hipponics the Geometrician, 
who, excepting his skill in that Art, was other- 
wiſe a gaping dull fellow, for which Arceſilaus 
deriding him, ſaid, Geometry flew into his 
mouth as he gaped. Of Hippenicw: falling mad, 
he took ſo great care, that he brought him to 
his own houſe , and kept him there until he 
was quite cured. 

He likewiſe, by the compulſion of his Bro- 
ther, ſtudied Rhetorick, and being by nature 
vehement in diſcourſe , and of indefatigable 
induſtry, he addicted himſelf likewiſe to Poe- 
try. There is an Epigram of his extant upon 
Artalas, to this effe&t 5 


For arms aud horſes oft hath been the name 
Of Pergamus through Piſa ſpread by fame: 
But, now ſhall (if a mortal may divine ) 

To future times with greater glory ſhine. 


There is another Epigram of his «pen Mene- 
ders, Yon of Eudemns. 


Far hence is Thyatire, far phrygian Earth, 
1Fhence Menodore thou didft derive thy birth. 

but down to Acheron anpierc d by day, 

From any place thon knew ſt the ready way. 

Ts thee this Tomb Eudemus deaicater, 

YhomLove hath wealthy madeghough poor the Fates. | 


Although his Brother 4area+ would haye 
had him profeſſed Rhetorick, yet was he nz- 
turally more enclined to Philoſophy 3 to which 
end, he firſt became a hearer of Theophraſt«s, in 
which time Cranror being much taken with 
him, ſpoke that verſe of Exripides to him, out 
of 4 his Anar omeda > 


Maid, if I ſave thee, wilt thou thankful be ? 
He anſwer'd in the following verſe, 
Stranger, for Wife or ſlave except of me, 


From thence forward they lived in intimate 
friendſhip, whereat Theophraſtus troubled, ſaid 
He had lofs a youth of extraordinary wit , and 


quickneſs of apprehenſion. 

He emulated Pyrrho, as ſome affirm , and 
ſtudied DialeRick , and the Eretriack Philo- 
ſophy, whence Ari/fo ſaid of him, 


Pyrrho beyond, Plato before, 
And inthe middle Diodore. 


And Timon, 


Next leaden Menedemus he purſues, 
And Pyrrho deth, or Diodorus chooſe. 


And ſoon after maketh him fay thus 
Tl ſwim to Pyrrho, and crook'd Diodore, 


He was a great admirer of Plato, whoſe 
Books he had. 


CHAP. IL 
Upon what occaſion he conflituted the middle 


Academy. F Lats, 


T Rates dying , Arceſilans took upon him 

$6 the government of the School, which 
was yielded to him by Socratides, Being poſ- 
ſeſled of that place, he altered the Doctrine 
and manner of Teaching , which had been 
obſerved by Pate and his ſucceſſors, upon this 
occal1on. 


Plato 


Parry 
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+ 


Arad. queſt. 
\ 1 


Plare and his followers down to Arceſilays , 
held, (as was ſaid ) That there are two kinds 
of things, ſome perceptible by Senſe , others 

rceptible only by Intellef; That from the 
ater ariſeth Sciexce, from the former Opinion : 
That the Mind only ſeeth that which always is 
ſimple, and in the ſame. manner, and ſuch as 
it is; that is, 1dear, But, that the Serſes are 
all dull and ſlow, neither can they perceive thoſe 
things which ſeem ſubjefted to Senſe, becauſe 
either they are (o little, that they cannor fall 
beneath ſenſe, or ſo movable and tranltent, 
that not one of them isconſtant or the ſame z 
but , all are in continual lapſe and fluxion. 
Hence they called all this part of things 
Opinionable, affirming that Science is no where, 
buc, in the notions and reaſons of the 
mind. | 

* Yet, did they profe(s againſt thoſe, who 
ſaid, the Academy took away all ſence; for, 
they affirmed not, that there was no ſuch thing 
as colour, or taſt, or ſapor , or ſound; bur, 
only maintained , there was no proper mark 
of true and certain in the ſenſes, there being no 
ſach any where. 

+ Hence they allowed, that we make ule 
of the Senſes in ations, from the reaſon 
that appeareth out of them 3 bur, to truſt them 
25 abſolutely true and infallible, they allowed 


not. 

Thus held the Academicks down to Polemo, 
6 of whom Arceſilans and Zeno were conſtant 
Auditorsz but Zero being older than Arceſilans, 
and a very ſubtle diſputant , endeavoured to 
corre& his dorine, not that , as Theophraſtns 
faith, hedid enervate vertue 3 but, on the con- 
trary, he placed all things that are reckon'd 
among the good, in vertue only : and this he 
called honeſt, as being ſimple, ſole, one good : 
Of the reſt, though neither good nor evil, he 
held, that Come were according to Natare, 0- 
thers centrary to Nature, others mediate : Thoſe 
which are according to Nature, he held to be 
worthy eſt imation , the contrary - contraryz the 
neuter he left betwixt both, in which ke placed 
no value. - Of thoſe which were eligible, ſome 
were of more eſtimation, ſome of leſs; thoſe 
which were of more he called preferred, thoſe 
of leſs rejeFed. And as in theſe, he did not 
change ſo much the things themſelves as the 
words, ſo betwixt a refitzde and a Sin, an 
office and a _ he placed ſome things 
mediate, holding that Rectitudes confiſted on- 
ly in good ations, (ins in evil ; but, offices 
either performed or omitted,. he conceived me- 
diate things. And whereas the Philoſophers 
of the old Academy did not hold all Vertue to 
confiſt in Reaſon, but ſome vertues to be 
perfefted by nature or cuſtome ; Zeno on the 
contrary placed all Vertue in Reaſon; and 
whereas the Academicks held, as we faid [ in 
the life of Plato, ] that all thoſe vertues may 
be ſeparated , Zeno maintained that could not 
be, averring, that not only the uſe of vercue 
(as the Academicks held ) but the habit thereof 
was excellent in it ſelf, neither had any one 
vertue, who did not always make uſe of it. 
And whereas the Academicks took not away 
paſhon from Man, affirming that we are ſubject 
to compaſſion , deſire , fear , and joy by na- 


ARCESILAUS. 


. Mind and Sence. He 


ture; but, only contracted them, and reduced 
them within narrower limits z Zero affirmed, 
that fromall theſe, as from ſo many diſeaſes, 
2 wile Man muſt be free. And whereas they 
held, chat all paſſions were natural and, irratio- 
na:, and placed in one part of the Soul Con- 
cupiſcence, in the other Reaſon : Neither did 
Zeno herein agree with them, for heaſlerted, 
that paſſions are voluntary, that opinions are 
taken up by judgment , that immoderate 
intemperance 1s the Mother of all paſſion. 
Thus much for Erhicks | 


f As for Phyfick, He did not allow that fifth + cic. i65d. 


nature befides the four Elements , of which 
the Academicks held Sence and Mind to be 
effected ; for, He aflerred Fire to be that 
nature which begettech every thing , both 
likewiſe difſented 
from them, in that he held, nothing can be 
made by a thing which hath no body, ( of 
which nature, Xenecrates , and the old Acade- 
wicks thought the Soul tobe) and that what- 
{oever made any thing, or was it ſelf made, 
mult of neculliwhon Bod. 

* He likewiſe aflerred many things in the 
third part of Philoſophy, wheicin He aflerted 
ſome things new of the Senſes cliem(elves, 
which he conceived to be joyned by a certain 
extrinſecalimpulſioa, which hecalled Phantaſie. 
To theſe phantaues received by the Senſes, 
He added Afſent of the mind, which he held 
to be placed in us, and voluntary. He did 
not allow all phanraties to be fairhful and wor- 
thy credit; but, only thoſe which have a pro- 
per declaration of thoſe things which they 
ſeem, which phantafie when iris ſeen, is called 


comprehenſible , when received and approved , 


he calleth it comprehenſion, That which was 
comprehended by lence, he calleth Senſe, and, 
if it were ſo comprehended, that it could not 
be pulled away by reaſon, Science, if other- 


' wile, Ignorance, of which kind was opinion , 


infirm, and common to falſe or unknown things. 
Betwixt Science and Ignorance he placed thar 
comprehenfion we mentioned , not reckoning 
it among the good nor the bad ; but affirming 
that only was to be credited, whence he like- 
wiſe attributed faith to the Senſes, for as 
much as he conceived the comprehenſion 
made by the Senfes to be true and faichful, 
not that it comprehended all things that are in 
being 3 but that it omits nothing that can fall 
beneath it, as alſo, becauſe nature hath given 
it as a rule of Science and principle of it (elf, 
whence notions are afterwards imprinted in 
the mind, from which not only principles, bur 
certain larger ways towards the invention of 
reaſon, are found out. Errour, temerity, ig- 
norance, opination, ſuſpicion, and in a word, 
whatſoever is not of firm and conſtant af- 
ſent, he cook away from Vertue and Wif- 
dom. In theſe things conſiſteth almoſt all 
the change and difſention of Zero from the #!d 
Academicks, 

Zeno thus maintaining many things contrary 
to Plato, as that the Soul is mortal, and that 
there isno other World but this, which is ſub- 
ject to Senſe. Arcefilaxs perceiving this DoEtrine 
to ſpread and take much, prudently concealed 
the Doctrine of che —_ leſt the _— 

; ® 


F Cic. ibid, 
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ARCESTITL AUS. 


of Plato being divulg'd and made too common, | 


ſhould become deſpicable; and therefore { ſaith 
f Contra Act» + S, Auguſtine ) he thought it fitter to unteach the 
aemic. il. an that was not well taught, than to teach 
thoſe, whom by expericace he found not to he docile 
enough, 

* Hereupon Arceſilaus undertook to oppoſe 
and conteſt with Zens, not out of any pertina- 
city or defire of glory, bur led thereunto by 
that obſcurity of rhings, which had brought 
S:crates to a confeſſion of his own ignorance; 
as likewiſe Democritus , Anaxagoras , Empeas- 
cles, and almoſt all the antient Philoſophers; who 
athrmed, 7hat nothing could be underſtood, 
nothing perceived , nothing : known That the 
ſenſes are narrow, our minds weak, our lives 
ſhort, and truth ( as Democritus ſaith) drown'd 
in an abyſſe. That all things are held by opi- 
nion and inſtitution , nothing left to Truth : 
and finally, That all things are involved in 
darkneſs. 

+ Thus Arcefilaus denyed there is any thing 
that can be known, not ſo much as that 
which Socrate: reſerv'd, [ that he knew nothing 
conceiving all things to be hid in ſuchdark- 
neſs, that there is nothing which can be ſeen 
or underſtood. For theſe reaſons we ought 
not to profeſs or affirm any thing, or toap- 
prove any thing by aflent; but, always ro 
reſtrain and withhold our haſtineſs from 
errour, which then proveth great, when ic 
approveth a thing falſe or unknown. Nei- 
ther is there any thing more vile, than by aſſent 
and approbation to prevent knowledge and 
perception. 

* He did, as was agreeable to this tenent, 
diſpute againſt all aflertions and Do&tines'; 
and having found, that in the ſame' thing the 
reaſons of two opinions directly oppolite , 
were of equal weight , he thence inferr'd, 
that we ought to with-hold our aflents 
(+ ie») from both : [ This Laertins means, 
when he faith, that he rock, away propoſitions , 
by reaſen of the repugnance of ſpeech, and was the 
*Euſeh.prepar. firſt that taught to argue on both ſides, ]* And 
EVag. that neither the ſenſes nor reaſon are to be 

credited. He therefore praiſed that Apoph- 
thegm of Heſiod: 


The Gods all knowledge have conceal d from 
Men, 


t Cir. Ac10, 
Queſt, 1. 


+ Cit. ibid, 


* Cc. ibid, 


+ Exſeh. 


But this + Saint Az2»/tine affirms was only 
done , to conceal myſteriouſly the meaning 
of Plato ;, but, they nevertheleſs had and held 
his Do&trines and decrees, which they uſed 
to unfold to thoſe who lived with them till chey 
were old. 

He likewiſe, as Laertivs faith, firſt alter'd 
the maiiner of diſputing which Plato deliver'd, and 
made it more litigions ty queſtion and anſwer, of 
* De fuib, 1.2, Which, thus * Cicero :- Socrates uſed to find our 
| by queſtion and anſwer, the opinions of thoſe 
with whom he diſcourled, that, if there were 
occa{ion, he might ſay ſomething upon that 
which they anſwerd : This cuſtome not re- 
tained by his ſucceſſors, was taken up by Arce- 
filans, who inſtituted , that they who would 
learn of him ſhould not queſtion him ; bur , 
themſelves tell him what they thought, which 


+ Contra Aca- 
den. lib. 3. 


"& 
[4 


when they had done, he diſputed againſtit 
bur, his Auditors were to maintain their own 
opinion-as much as they could poſſibly. This 
courſe took Arcefilaus , contrary to all other 
Philoſophers, amongſt whom, he that would 
learn held his peace 3 which courſe , faith 
Cicero, is at this time held in the Academy 
where he that will learn, ſpeaks in this manner, 


; Pleaſure feems to be the chief good, wheteup. 


on in a long Oration it is diſputed againſ} it, 
whereby may eafaly be underitood, that they 
who ſay, a thing {eemeth to me cobe fo, are 
not really of thac opinion, bue deſire to hezr 
the —_ maintained, 

This School confticuted by Arceſilans, was 
called the ſecond Academy, in relation to its del. 
cent from Plato; or, the middle Academy, in re. 
ſpe& of the »ew one which was afterwards ſer 


up by Carneaaesz though f Cicero ſeemeth to + 4ut 
make no diſtinction between this and thar, but * 


calleth this the new Academy : But, though 
tis likely, that it was not at firſt ſo called; yer, 
apon the introduction of anewer, it was after- 
wards more generally known by the title of che 
middle, or, ſecond Academy, 

Theſe Academicks differ from the Sceprichs, 
in as much, as, though they affirmed thar 
nothing can be comprehended ; yer they took 
not away tre or falſe from things. On the 
contrary, they held that ſome Phantaſies were 
true, others falſe ; but the Scepricks hold that 


they are both indifferent; alike defenſible by 


reaſon. The Acedemicks affert ſome things 
to be wholly improbable , ſome more pro- 
bable than others, and that a wife Man, when 


any of theſe occur, * may anſwer yes, or w, * i 
following the probabilicy , provided that he 


withhold from aflenting. Bur the Stepricks 
hold all things to be alike indifferent, not 
admitting Judgment, nor allowing that either 
our ſenſes or opinions can perceive true or 
falſe, and therefore no faith is tobegiven to 


them, but we ought to perfiſt firm and unmovez- 
ble wichout opinion , not ſaying of any thing 


chat it is, any more than that it is nor, 


—_— 


CHAP. 11. 
His Vertues «nd Apophchegms. 


+ HE preferred Homer above all Writers, of +: 


whom he conſtantly read ſome piece 


Pair 


betore he went to bed, and as ſoon as he roſe 
in the morning. When he went to read any 
thing in him, he ſaid, he went to his Miſtreſs 
Pindar allo he ſaid was proper to raiſe the 
voice, and give us ſupply of words. | 
He was fententious and ſuccin@ in ſpeech, 
often uſing exprefſions of doubtful meaning, 
He uſed to reprehend and chide tharply, and 
freely, whence Timon faith of him, 


When thou chid'ſt young Men, think thou once wert 
Jong. 


In this kind, Zaerrizs inſtances his ſay ings to 
a young Man, ſpeaking confidently , &«. to 
an immodeſt young Man, &c. 


Emo 


. 
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Emo a hb, who though very ages { 
theught himſelt very , &sking 
he - on _ _ — —_ 
wile Man might not love, Arceſsiavns aniw 5 
do you = if he be as handſom and as fine 
as you ? By 2 - 

To an effeminate perſon, upbraiding him as 
it were of pride, he ſpoke this verſe, 


Shall we demand, great Sir, of ſilent be ? 
He immediately anſwered, 
woman, why ſpeak ſt thex theſe harſh words to me? 


Being troubled with the talk of an inconſt- 
derable mean perſon, he faid 


The Sons of ſlaves intemperately ſpeak. 


Of another, who talk'd impertinently, and 
loudly, he ſaid, he had a peeviſh nurſe. For 
ſome he would make no anſwer at all. : 

ToanUtlurer, who faid there was ſomething 
he knew not, he anſwer'd in theſe verſes out 
of Sophecles's O Enomans, 


The courſe of forms hid from the bird doth Lie, 
Until the time that ſhe muſt lay draw nigh. 


To a DialeQtick Philoſopher of Alexinss's 
School, who was not able to fay any thing 
worthy  Alexzinsz , he related what Philoxens 
did to a maker of Bricks, who overheating 
him ſing his verſes falſe, trod upon his bricks 
= brokethem, ſaying, as you ſpoil mine, {o 

yours. 

He was angry at thoſe who learned not the 
liberal ScienceS'in d 


, 


in due time. | 

In diſpute, he uſed this word, 1/ay, andwill 
wot ſuch a one, ( naming the perſon ) aſſent torhis ? 
which many of his Diſciples affected to imi- 
me. as alſo his manner of ſpeaking | and 
geſture. 

He was moſt acute in anſwering appoſitely, 
and converting his diſcourſe to the preſent ſub- 
ject, and ficting it for every time. 

He was very efficacious in perſwaſion ? 
whence many Diſciples reſorted to him, though 
ſomecimes he ſharply touched them, which 
they took patiently. 

He was very good, and muchexcited hope 
in his Auditors. 

As to the neceſlaries of life, he was liberal 
and communicative , ready to do-good, and 
much endeavouring to conceal it, avoiding all 
that kind of vain-glory. Viſiting Ctefbizs, who 
was fick, and perceiving him to bepoor, he 
privately put a purſe under his pillow, which 
when he found. This, faith he, is the ſport of 
K- ris wo; Another time he ſem him 1000, 
—_ d " Plutaxch relates this as done to Apelles 
"en the Chin Painter, whom Arcefilaus beſides ma- 
ny other teſtimonies of kindneſs coming to 
viſit as he lay fick, and perceiving how poor 
he was, departed , and returning ſoon after, 
| bringing twenty drachms with him, then fit- 
| ting cloſe ro*Hpelles's bed ſide, Here is nothing, 

ſays he, befde: Empedecle's four Elements. 


+Luri 


him as. 


| 


. Fire, Water, Earth, and ther mounting high, 
but methinks ex lie not at your eaſe, and Wi t 
taking Occaſion to remove his pillow, he con- 

vey dthe purſe privately under it, which when 

the old Woman that tended him found, and 
wondring, ſhew'd to Apeltes, he laughing, Caid, 

This is one of Arcelilaus's thefes. 

7 He recommended Archias, an Arcadian to + Lwie. 
Emnmenes King of Pergamss, by whom he was 
exalted togreat dignity. 

He was very liberal and free from cove- 
touſnels, as appeared by his Utenſils of Silver, 
and vyu0g with Archecrates and Callicrates, 
He had many veflels of coy whichhe Ro 
unto many upon occafion of teaſting, e 
Silver veflels a certain Man borrowed to 
entertain kis friends withal 3 Arcefilans knows- 
ing him to be poor , would never ſend for 
them back : .Others report he lent them to 
him on papal, and when he brought them 
back, _ e he was poor, he freely beſtowed 

on him. 

He had a fair eſtate at Pirane, from which 
Pylades his Brother continually ſupplyed him; 
Exmenes alſo, Son of Phileteras, gave him many 
large preſents, whence to him only of all Kings 
he applycd himſelf. 

When Amtigoms was much followed, and 
many perſons thronged to his houſe, he fors 
bore, declining his acquaintance. He was in- 
timate with Hrerocles, the Governour of Mnni- 
chia and Pirexm, and conſtantly, on holidays, 
went thither to viſit him : Hierotles often en- 
created him co viſit Avt5gonxs, - but he refuſed, 
and went along with him as faras the door, 
and there parted with him. After Antigonus's 
fight at Sea, many writing conſolatory Epiſtles 
to him, Arceſilans was filent. Being ſent by 
his Country on an Embaſly to Antigmnus at De- 
metrias, he returned fruſtrate of his deſig. 

He lived the greateſt part of his time in the 
Academy, avoiding to meddte with publick 
buſineſs ; but ſometimes went to the Pirexm, 
as we ſaid, out of love to Hierocles ; for which 
ſome reproved him. 

He was very magnificent (indeed a ſecond 
Ariſtipp#s) in the entertainment of his friends. 
He openly profeſſed love to Theodore and Phileta, 
Curtezans of Zbs, for which being reprehen- 
ded, he rehearſed the Chrias of Ariftippms. . He 
was very amorous, and much affected the com- 
pany of young Men, whence Ariffo of Chios, 
2 Stoick, called him 'a — of youth , 
remerarious , and impudent. Of thoſe whom 
he affeted are- mentioned Demerrins and 
Leochares  Demochares Son of Laches, and Py- 
thecles Son of Bugerns, much affected him. 

For theſe things he was much inveighed 
againſt at the honſe of Hierommns the Peripate- 
tick, who had invited his friends to celebrate 
the birth day of Alczenens , Son of Antigonss, 
for the keeping of which Feaſt, Antigonns ſent 
yearly much mony. Ar this Feaſt Arceflans 
would not diſpute amidſt the cups; and when 
Aridelus propounded a queſtion to him, requi- 
ring that he would ſay ſomething to ir, he 
anſwer'd , it is the beſt property of a Philoſo- 
pher to know the ſeaſons of all things. 
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But, he was fo free from pride; that he 
counſelled his Diſciples to go and-hear other 
Maſters ;. and when: a: certain Chianyouth of 
his School declared, that. he was :nqt. pleaſed 
with what he ſaid ſomuchas with the diſcourſes 
of Hierozymns, he tobk'him by the hand -and 
led him to the Philofopher, deſiring: him to 
cheriſh him according:to his quality. - 

To one that asked why Men went' from. 0- 
ther Se&s to the Epicureans, but never from 
=_ E yomngy? to other Sets: Becauſe, faith 

© 


Men, ſome are miade Eunuchs, but of 


Eunuchs never any-are made Men. # 

* He ſaid, Where there are many Medicines, 
and many Phyſicians, there are moſt Dilcaſes 3 
and'where there are many Laws, there is moſt 
iniquity; We et 

+ He adviſed to ſhun Diale&ick , becauſe 
it turneth all things upſide down. 

* He compared Logicians to Gameſters that 
play at Dice, who take delight whilſt they are 
coſen'd. 7 

+ He affirmed, that poverty is rugged as 
Ithaca, but good to bring up a Child, in that 
T inureth to frugality and abſtinence, 
generally a good School of vertue. 


CHAP. IV. 
| His Death. 
: LY, T Hen he drew nigh the end of his life, 


he bequeathed all his Eſtate to his: 
Brother Pylades ; to which end, Mereas not 


and is | 


| knowing it, he ſent him farſt ro Chior, and from 


thence -tent for him-back again to Arhens, He 
ſent three Copies of his: Will, one to: Am 
phicritus at Eretria, another to ſome Friends of 
his at: Athens, the third to Thawmaſres - his. near 
Kinſman, to be kept by them; with the laſt he 
ſent this Letter. 175 ns 


Arceſilaus to Thaumeſias, health. 


Gave Diogenes my Will to wy = 08, for be- 

ing often ſich and infirm of Body, I thought 
fit to TL get, left if any ſuddain — 
ſhould befal me, Þ ſhould depart this life with 
ſome injury done to 'you, whom 1 have found fo 
boantifal rewards me; 7 deſire that you; thi moſt 
faithful of all my  friendt, will take it into your 
cuſtody. Approve your ſelf juſt to that extraor- 
dinary Pike | which 1 have repofed in you; that it 
may appear 1 have made a right cheice, 


He died, as Hermippha ſaich, in a_kind: of 
phrenzy, after he had' drunk mach Wine, 75 
pas old, inthe fourth' year of the 134th O- 
ympiad, as may be conjectured from the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Lacyaes, in the Schoob whith began 
at that time. The Atheniaxs buried him with 
ſuch ſolemnity asnever any was before. 

He took not any Women into the Houſe 
with him, neither had he any Children. He 
flourith'd according to Appolioderns ih the 120, 
Olympiad. | | 

There were three more of this name, ohe an 
ancient Comick Poet, the ſecond an Elegiack 
Poet, the third a Statuary. 


—— 


— 


Alexander )) a perſon of much gravi- 
| ty, and had many Amulators. He 
was from his youth much given to. ſtudy, 
poor, but pleaſing to all company, and of a de- 
lightful converſation. 

As concerning his managing his Houſhold 

airs, it is reported that when he took any 
thing out of the place where he kept his 
Proviſions, he locked the Door, and threw the 
Key in at a hole that none might ſteal 
ought from him 3 which his ſervants obſer- 
ving, frequently took it, and, opening the 
Door, carried away what they thought good, 
and then pur it in the ſame place again,in which 
fac theywere never diſcover. 

Bur the moſt pleaſant part of the Story, is, 
that ( as F Nwmenivs athrms) he was thereby 
-perſwaded to be of #he opinion of the mid- 


ACTDE S ſucceeded Arceſilans ; he 
| was a Cyrenean, ( his Father named 


dle Academicks; that nothing is comprehen- 


ded by ſenſe, arguing thus; Why ſhould I 
think that ſenſe can comprehend any thing cer- 
tainly, when I know that my own ſenſes are ſo 
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often deceived; for when I go abroad, I 
think that I ſee with my eies thoſe things 
which I leave in my ſtorehouſe 3 when Ire- 
turn I find none of them 3 which could not 
be unleſs our ſenſes were fallible and un 
certain. | 

Laczades upon the death of Arcefilans, being 
made Maſter of the School in the 4th year of 
the 134. Olympiad, taught in the Academy, 
in the Gardens which were made by  Arraim 
the King, which from him were called the La- 
czxdean Gardens. Laertim, and, from him, Si- 
das, make him Inſtitutor of the new Academy 3 
but erroneouſly. He continued this charge 26 
years, at the end whereof he reſigned it, whilſt 
he was yet alive, to Telectes and Enander, Pho- 
cians, his Diſciples, in the ſecond year of the 
141. Olympiad. : 

Attalns {ending for him to come to him, 
he returned him anſwer, That Piftures make the 
beſt: ſhew at a diftance, 

Studying Geometry in his old age, one faid 
tohim, Is it now time ? he anſwered, when, if 
not now ? 
Athena 


Parr) 
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Atheneas (aith, That Lacydes and Timon Phi- | 
loſophers, being invited by one of their friends 
toan entertainment of two daies, and defirous 


to ſuit themſelves to the company, drunk very 
freely. Lacydes went away firſt, half drunk, 
and perceiving Timer to ſteal away too, ſaid 
out of Homer, 


Toony great glory Heftor we have ſlain, 
The next day meeting Timon again at the ſame | 


pace, and ſeeing him, not able to take off 
is Cups at once, make a pauſe, when he pur 


it to his mouth the ſecond rime, he ſaid out of 
another place of Homer, 


Theſe are unhappy who conteſs with me. 


«Elias likewiſe numbers theſe two amongſt Ye. if: 
the great drinkers, and perhaps not unjuſt- 
ly 3 for by . exceſs of Wine he fell into 

Palfie, of which he died in the fecond 
you of the one hundred forty firſt Olym- 
piad. - 
He wrote Philoſophicks and of Nature. 

In the School, . he was ſucceeded, as is (aid, 
by EU ANDE R, Emander, by his Diſciple, 
EG ESINUS, whom Clemens Alexandrinus 
calleth Hegeſilans, ' of Pergamnus, Egeſmns, by 
CARNE ADES. 


CARNE. 
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CHAP. L 
H;s Conntry, Parents, Time, Maſters, 


was Son of Epicomus, or Philocomus. Apolle- | tiine the Carnean Feltivals were celebrated at 
derns, as cited by Laertiss, athrmeth he died | Cyreze, whence perhaps he took his name. 
inthe 162. Olympiad; but there is a miſtake This time falling after the Callippical period, 


Scaliger, 


in the Text; forthe words of Apellcaorns re- | we ſhall compute it according to F Peravim + Dif." 
late doubtle(s to the time of his birth, which | his method, which although it be not ex- f- 
upon that Authoricy, we may athirm to have | empt from queition, yet is better than that of 


* Lit, ARNEADES ( ſucceſſor of Fgeſinns ) | been in the firſt year of the 162. Olympiad. 
+ Acad. queſt, was of * Cyrene, whence + Cicers {airln, | Florns ( cited by * Plutarch) adds, he was *gny 
4 he was an acute perſon, as being an African. He | born on the 7th day of Thargelion, at what 8. 
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Scaliger, whoſe method is not reconcileable to All Plantaſmsare of two kinds; the firſt in- 
Prolomy's obſervations. c:uded the perceptible, and ww. the 
Fhe fourth of the 164. Olympiad was (econd kind, the probable ; and the improbable. 
Of the 7alian period 4585. Thoſe whichare contrary to ſenſe and evidence, 
Epoche of the Calippick, period 4383. | Pertainto the former diviſion ; againſt the lat- 
: ter we ought nor to ſay any thing. Where- 
Which ſubdued, there remains 202. fore there 1s no Phantatie fo lod by percepti- 
Subduct two periods more I52, on, but by approbation many 3 for it were con- 
— trary to nature that nothing ſhould be proba- 
remains $50. ble. 
— More fully * Sextus Empiricus. Carneades, + dies okens 


The year propounded therefore is the 5oth 


of the third period. The Neomenia of Hecatom- , 


beon, June 26. which is the 177th day of the 
7ulian year 3 the 7th of Thargelion ( according to 


Peravius ) at that time was the 302, of the At- 
tick year. 
To 177. 
add 392. 
Summ 479. 
Subduct 365. 
Remains 114, 


— 


The 114th day of the 7«lian year is the 24th 
of April, ho which fel! the 7th of Thargelion ; 
which, the —_— LA being B. fell on 

ay, Froleptically taKeEN. 
Sun ot on Diſipleto Egeſinus the Academic, 
and F learned Logick of Diogenes the Stoick, 
whencein arguing he would many times {ay, /f 
I have concluded right, the cauſe is my owns, if not 
right, Diogenes muſt return the Mina he had of 
me; which was the price the Dialetick Philo- 


ſophers took. 
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CHAP. IL 
Hew he conflituted the new Academy. 


CC 


E ſucceeded Epgeſmns in the School, and 

is by Cicero An CAT the fourth from Ar- 
ceſilaus, ( who conſtituted the midale Academy, 
introducing a ſuſpenſion of Afſlent, grounded 
upon the uncertainty of things:) Carneades, con- 
ſtituted the new Academy, maintaining the ſame 
kind of ſuſpenſion, with no leſs eagerneſs; yet 
upon more moderate grounds: * for he held that 
the incomprehenſibility of things proceeded not 
from the nature of the things themſelves, as 
Arceflaus maintained 3 for as. much as every 
thing really exiſteth init ſelf, and if any thing 
be affirmed or denied of another, it 1s true or 
falſe, as to the thing it ſelf; bur the things them- 
ſelves remaining firm, we derive from them a 
Phantaſie and Frailicude, which for the moſt 
part like falſe meſſengers lie and deceive us. To 
all true things there are ſome falſe adjoined, and 
thoſe ſo like, that, there is no certain note of 
Judication and Aſſent, wherefore we cannot 
perceive any thing to be true. 

But he was nothing le(s rigid asto the Acade- 
mical ſuſpenſion, for F he denied that any thing 
could beperceived, not ſo much as that very 
maxime 3 Nothing can be perceived, arguing thus. 


ſaith he, did not only oppoſe the Stoicks, bur all 
that weat before him, as to judement. His firſt 


which he ſhoweth abſolutely, that there is no- 
thing from whichtruth can be judged; notrea- 
ſon, not ſenſe, not phantafie, nor any thing, for 
all theſe in a word deceive us. His ſecond ar- 
gumeut 1s that whereby he ſhews, that alchough 
there be ſomething that doth judge, yet it can- 
not exiſt without an affe&tion from evidence. 
For an animal differeth trom inanimare things 
by the ſentitive faculty, it apprehendeth cthere- 
by both it (elf and excernal things 3 but tenſe 
remaining immovable impaſlible, and immu«= 
table, is not ſenſe, nor apprehendeth any thing, 
but being changed, and after ſome manner at- 
fected by incuri1on of evidents, then it decla- 
reth things. In that affection therefore of the 
Soul which arifecth from evidence, we are to 
ſeek that which judgeth. This affeion is de- 
clared when thac appeareth from which it pro- 
ceedeth, which afte&tion is nothing ele bur 
PR Phantaſie therefore is a certain af- 
ection in an animal , which ſheweth both ir 
ſelf and ſome others, as when we ſee any 
thing, our fight is affected in ſome manner, 
ſo, asit was not before that act of ſeeing. By 
this alteration we apprehend two things : Firſt, 
the alteration it felt, that is the phantaſie. Se- 
condly, that from which this alreration pro- 
ceeds, the thing vilible. The like in the reſt 
of the ſenſes. As therefore light manifeſteth it 
ſelf and all things in ir, ſo phantafie being the 
chief guide of knowledge in an animal, muſt 
like unto Light, manifeſt both it (elf, and thar 
evident object which effeech it. But becauſe 
it doth not alwaies ſhew that whichis crue, buc 
ofren erreth and differeth from the thing 
whence it proceedeth, like ill meſſengers, ic 
neceſlarily tolloweth that all phantaſies cannot 
leave a judgment of truth, but only if it be 
true. Again, becauſe there is no phantaſie ſo 
true, but it may be falſe; and of all! phantaſies 
chat ſeem true there are ſome falſe, which 
differ little from them, that which judgeth muſt 
confiſt in common phantaſie of true and falſe, 
Bur the common phantaſie of theſe comprehen- 
deth not, and if it comprehendeth not, neither 

is there any thing that judgeth, And if phan- 

tafie have not a judicative power, neither can 

reaſon judge, for that is derived from-phancaſie, 

and juſtly : For, that whereof it judgeth, oughr 

firſt co appear unto it 3 but.nothing can appear 

but chrough ſenſe void - of reaſon ; therefore 

neither ſenſe void of reaſon, nor reaſon it ſelf 
is that which judgeth. ; 

Thus diſputech Carreades againſt all other 


—m———— 


Philoſophers, to ſhew there is not any thing 
that judgeth. But, being demanded what 


judgeth, 


and common argument againſt all, is, that, by 
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judgeth, as to the leading of life and acqui- 
{ition of beatitude , he hath recourſe to pro- 
bable phantaſy z and together with probable, 
undiftrafted and circymenrrent, their differences 
theſe. Phantaſy is the phantaſy of ſomething, 
viz, of that of which it is made, and of that 
in which it is made : That of which it is made 
is the external (enſible obje&#; that in which 

the Man. It hath two relations, one to the 
obje&t phanſyed, the- other to the phantaſm 
derived from that object. From the relation 
to the obje& it is either true or falſe; true, 
when it agreeth with the obje&; falſe, when it 
diſagreeth : From its relation to the phantaſm, 
there is one which ſeemeth true, another falſe. 
That which ſeemeth true is by the Academicks 
called Emphaſis, and probability, and probable 
phantafie ;, that which ſeemeth not true is called 
Apemphaſis, improbability, and not-probable phan 

taly. For, neither that which ſeemeth falſe, 
and is ſuch; nor that which is true, and ſeem 

eth not ſuch, have any thing in their nature 
perſwaſive. But, of theſe phantalies, that 
which is manifeſtly falſe, and feemeth not true, 
limite'h tlie judicatory, but is not that which 
judgeth, as likewiſe produceth from that which 
1s, but differs from ir, ſuch as was that of the 
fury proceeding from Ele#ra to Oreftes, Of 
that which ſeemeth true, one kind is renxiows, 
as that which is in a thing ſo little, as that 
it is not vitible, either becauſe it rakes nor 
up room enough, or by reaſon of the weak: 
reſs of phe, which receiveth things confu- 
ſei.;, and not Oiltinitly. The other is that 
which hath this common property with the 
true, that it ſeemeth to be very true. Now 
of theſe, the tenwwious, looſe, remils phantaſy 
canizot be that which judgeth 3 for that which 
cannot clearly manifeſt it (elf. nor the thing 
that eff:ted it, cannot attract us, nor in- 
vice aſſent 3 but that which ſeemeth true and 
15 manifeſt enough, that, according to Carneades, 
i5 the judge of crutch. 

This being that which judgeth , it hath a 
great latitude, and being extended into ano- 
ther ſpecies, hath a more probable and ve- 
hemenely effe&tive phantaſy. Probable is 
taken three ways; firſt, for chat which is 
true, and ſeemeth true; ſecondly , for that 
which is falſe, and ſeemeth true ; thirdly for that 
which 1s true, common to both. Whence 
that which judgeth muſt be that phantaſy which 
ſeemeth true, which the Academicks call pro- 
bable. Sometimes the falſe incurreth 3 ſo 
that it isneceſſary to uſe the common phanraſy 
of true and falſe; yer, not becauſe that more 
ſeldom incurreth , I mean that which imita- 
rareth the truth, we are not to givecredic to 
that which is for the greater part true, whereby 
it happeneth our judgment and actions are for 
the moſt part directed. 

That which firſt and commonly judgeth, 
Carneades held to be this. But forafmuch as 
phantaſy ſometimes is not of one kind, but 
like a chain, one dependeth on another, there 
mult therefore be a {ſecond judge, which is pro- 
bable and wndiftraFed phantaly. As he who 
receiveth the phantaly of a Man, neceffarily 
receiveth the phantaſy of ſuch chings as are about 
him, and without him z of the things. about 


p 


him, as colour , magnitude , figure , motion, 
ſpeech, cloathing , ſhooes 3 of things without 
him, as air, light, Day, Heaven, Earth, Com- 
panions, and the like. When therefofe none 
of thefe phantaſies ſeems falſe, bur all agreein 
ſeeming true , we credit it the more. Thar 
{ach a one is Socrates we believe, becauſe he 


" hath all thoſe things which Socrates uſerh to have, 


as colour, Magnitude, Figure, Geſture, Cloak, 
in none of thele diſagreeing with it ſelf. And 
as ſome Phyſicians argue a Man to be in a fea- 
ver, not from one ſymptome, as from a high 
pulſe, or great heat, but from the concurrence 
of that heat with the pulſe, as alſo from ulce- 
rous rouch, redneſs , thirſt, and the like, all 
agreeing together. So the Academick, maketh 
a judgynent of truth , from a concurrence of 
phanraſies, and when none of all the phantaſies 
that joyn in the concurrence retra&t him as 
falſe, he ſaith, that which incurreth is true. 

That there is a credible «ndifrafted con- 
currence, is manifeſt from Adenelans : Ha. 
ving left in his ſhip an image of Helene which 
he had brought from Tre, as if it had been 
Helene her (elf , landing at the {land Pharos, 
he there met with tie true Helene, and from 
her attracted a true phantaſy, but would not 
believe that phantaſy, being diſtrated by the 
other, which told him, that he had left Helene 
in the Ship. Such is undiſtracted phantaſy 
therefore, which likewiſe ſeemeth erroneous, 
for as much as there are ſome more undiſtracted 
than others, Of »ndiffraed phantafies, that 
is molt credible and perſe&t which maketh a 
judgment. * 

Moreover, there is a Circumcarrent phantaſy, 
the form whereof is next to be declared. In 
the andiftrafted we only enquire wherher none 
of thoſe phantaſies which joyn in concurrence, 
attract us as falſe, bur that chey all ſeem true, 
and not improbable. But in that which is made 
by concurſe, which uſeth circamcarrence, ſtrictly 
examines every phantaſy which is in that con- 
currence, as in Aſſemblies, when the [people 
take account of every particular perſon that 
ftands for the Magiſtracy , whether they de- 
ſerve that power and right of judging. In the 
place of Judgment, there is that which judgeth, 
and that by which the judgment 15 made, the 
diſtance and interval, figure, time, manner, 
affection , and operation , each of which we 
examine ſtrictly That which judgeth, whe- 
ther the fight be dim , for if it be, it is too 
weak for judgment; that which is judged, whe- 
ther it be not too littlez that through which, 
whether the Air be obſcure ; the diſtance, whe- 
ther it be too great 3 the medium, whether confu- 
ſed; the place, whether too wide and vaſt: 
the time, whether too ſuddain ; the affection, 
whether not phrenetick; the operation, whe- 
cher not unfit to be admitted. For if all thele 
be in one, that which judgech is probable. phan- 
taly, and together , probable, wndiſtrated , and 
circumeurrent, Wherefore as when in life we 
enquire concerning ſome little thing, we exa- 
mine one witneſs ; when we enquire into foe - 
thing of greater conſequence , we examine 
more; bur when of a thing moſ? neceflary , 
we examine each of the witneſſes by the joynt 
teſtimony of all. So ſaith Carreades, n light, 
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inconſiderable martet$',. we make aſs of pre- | 


bable phantaſy , only-for. judgments in things 
of ſome-momerit; of a+nd&ſfraed' phantaſy ; 
in things: that concern «well and 
ortwwthprentphantafy; | 
And in things of:grext moment they take 


d&v&(<phanralies, -(o'1 —_—_ it circumſtances 
ey never follow the me" for they ſay, 
chey. attend only probable 


happy living, 


phantaſy ini ſuch 
things whereinthe citeutinſtance of rithie allow- 
efh'not 2 Rrict examihation': As for inſtance : 
The Enemy putfiies? Man; he coming _toa 


Cave, takes 4 , that there are ſome 
Enemies there: lying-in wait : tranſported by 
this phantaſy. as probable, he an and By. 
eth from the Cave, followlng the probability 
. of that phantaly, beforehe accurately, and. dili- 

erith ine; whether there really- be any 


gen , exam L Cans 

get nes man if Cave or nv. Proba. 
ble: phtaniaſy is followed by ciromnonrrens , in 
thoſe things in which time allows 2” curious 
examination of each particular, to uſe judg- 
ment upon the incurrent thi As a Man 
dark.' room, .and ſeeing a Rope 
rolled up, thinking it to be a ſerpent, he flies 
away 3 but afterwards returning, he examines 
thetruth, and perceiving it not to ſtir, 
co think it 1 


ic is nota Serpent ; but withal con- 
fideting , that Serpents are ſometimes , frozen 
6r fummed with the <old, he ſtrikes it with 
tis ftaff: and having thus by tircamronrrence 
eximined the pharitaſy which incurred to him, 
he affenteth that” the -phantaſy he had taken of 
that body as a Serpent 1$ falſe. And agam, as 
I aid, when we matiifeſtly betiold , we aſſent 
that this is true, havittg firſt over-run in- our 
thorights that - our ſenſes are all entire, and 
that'we behold this'waking, not it & dream ; 
that the Air is perfpicuous, anda convenient 
diſtance from the objet. Hereby we receive 
2 creditable phantafy , when we have time 
enough to examine the particulars concerning 
the Tins ſeen. It is the ſame in »ndiftratted 
phantaſy, which they adit, when there is 
nothing that canretra& us, as we ſaid of Mene- 
laws, Hitherto Sextus. 

Yet, thongh nothing can be perceived, a 
wife Man may aſſent to that which is not per- 
ceived 3 that is, he may opimonate; but fo 
as he knoweth himſelf to opinionate, and that 
there is nothing which can be comprehended 
and perceived, | 

He afferted the ultimate end to be the en- 
joyment of natural | pm ws , Which, faith 
Cicero, he maintained, not that hereally thought 
ſo, but in oppoſition to the Stoicks. 

He read the Books of the Stoicks very dili- 
gently , and diſputed againſt chem with fo 
good ſucceſs, that it gave him occaſion to (ay ; 
If Chryſippus had not been, I had not been, 

Clitomachas uſed ro ſay of him, he could 
never underſtand what he really held ; for he 
would ſometimes argue on one ſide, ſometimes 
on the other 3 and by the Calwmzy of his wit, 
ſaith Cicero, many times detide the beſt cauſes. 
Of the” Serites uſed by him, ſet Sextus Empi- 
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CHAP. IL. 


Upon what occaſion be Was ſent on as Embaſſy 
#0 Rome. 


*P 


of the Oropians and Sicyonians, for deſtroy 
Orops: a City of Beotia, ſent three Philoſophers 
on! an -Embaſſe tothe Roman Senate, to pro- 
cure a mitigation of this fine, which had been 
impoſed upon'them without hearing their de- 
ferice;. Carneades the Academick , Diogenes the 
Stoick, and Crizolans the Pergpatetick, Aboutthe 
time of this Embaſly there is much diſagreement 
amongſt Authors. 4. Gelins faith , they 
came after the. ſecond Punick War, and ma- 
keth Zmizs later than their coming 3 which 
Petavius juſtly conceiveth to be falſe , for as 
much as Emixs died in the 585th year from 
the building of the City. But Cicero affirmeth 
this Embaſly to” have been when P: Scipio and 
M. Marcellus were Conſuls, which was the 
599th year. Pauſanias reckoneth it u/>on the 
603d _ of the City, which Caſaubon ap- 
aveth. 
Each of theſe Philoſophers , . to: ſhew his 
learning, made choice of ſeveral eminent parts. 
of the City, where they diſcourſed before 
great multitudes of people to the admiration! of 
all. The Eloquence of Carzeades was violent 
andrapid ; thatof Critolaus, neat and ſmooth, 
that of Diogenes modeſt and ſober. —Carneades 
one. day diſputed 'copiouſly concerning juſtice 
before Galba and Cato, the greareft: Orators 
that crime. The next day bo 
had ſaid before by contrary Arguments, and 
took away that Juſtice which he -had'fo much 
commended. This he did, the better to con- 
fute thoſe, that aſſerted any thing. -” That diſ- 
pute whereby he overthrew Juſtice is-recorded 
in Cicero by L. Fariss. | / 
To theſe three Philoſophers reſorted all the 
ſtudious young Men, and frequefitly: heard and 
praiſed them. Chiefly the (weernefs of Car 
neades, which was 'of greateft' power and no 
leſs fame than power, attrating eminent 'and 
benign hearers, filled the Ciry with noiſe 
like a great wind; and it was reported that 
a Grecian perfon ualiftied to admiration, at- 
tracing all, had infufed a ſerious affeRion into 
the young Men , whereby forgetting other 
divertiſements and pleaſures, they were car- 
ried on as it were with a kind of madneſs to 
Philoſophy. This pleaſed all the Romans, who 
ladly beheld their Sons inftructed in: Greek 
earning by ſuch exceilent Men. Only Cato 
at the firſt noiſe of Admiration of the Greek 
Learning, was troubled , fearing the youn 
Men ſhould apply themſelves that way, an 
{o preferr the glory of eloquence before: Action 
and Military diſcipline. /The fame of Phi- 
loſophersencreafing in the City, andC. Acihnr, 
( whom A. Geltins and Macrobias call' Cacilins) 
an eminent perſcn, having at his.own requeſt 
| been the Interprecer of their firſt Oration to 
the Senate; Cato ( who was then very old) 


under a fair pretence, moved, that theſe Phi- 
loſophers might be ſent out of the City, and 
coming 


acr 
Sr. $. 


Plit. 


HE Atheniavs being fined by the Re- * Plurnit.Car. 
mans about goo. Talents, at the ſuit 4: 5 7+ 14- 


« Satur, 


of rant. dr 
ſubverted all he inſti : L 


CARNEADES. 
coming into the Senate houſe, blamed the Ma- | to be mindful Ak 2 change, for that which is 
un 


giſtrates, that they had ſo long ſuffered ſuch | is grievous. g 
d 7 & them. with- | He ſaid the Sons of rich Men and Ki 
ors to contiuue amon m. Wi JO. coy 1 why A op Pla thu 


Paxt 


a. th. 


Ambaſla 
qut any anſwer, who were able to perſwade 


. Sons of Grecizns , and that the Roman youth | 
might, as they did before ,- ap 


them to any thing: wherefore he firſt deſired 
that ſomething might be determined concerning 
their Embaſſe, thatthey might be ſent bac 


again to their- own Schools, and inſtrud the 


ply themſelves 
to the obſervance of their own , Laws and Ma- 
giſtrates. This he did not-out of anger to: Cer- 
weades, as ſome thought, but out ot an 
ous xmulation of the Greek humanity and Li- 
eeracure. | 
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CHAP. IV: 
Hi Vertzes and Apophthegms. 


H*® was a perſon infinitely induſtrious, leſs 
converſant in Phyfick than Echick, and 
fo ſtudious that he negle&ed to cut his Hair and 
Nails. Vaterius Maximus {aith, he was fo ſtu- 
dious, that when he lay down at Meals, his 
thoughts were ſo fixr, that he forgot to put 
his hand tothe Table , and that zbſa, who 
lived with him as a Wife, was fain to put him 
in mind thereof; and help him. - 
He ' was ſo-eminent for Philoſophy , that 
the Oratours themſelves would 
_ 'up. their Schools and come and hear 
m 


He. had a great and loud 'voice, whereup, 
on the Gymnaſiarch ſent to him not to ſpeak 
ſo loud, whereto he anſwering, ſend me the 


| meaſure by which I ſhould ſpeak 5, the other wiſely 


and appoſitely rrepli'd, you have a meaſure, your 
Hearers. 

He was ſharply invetive, and in argument 
almoſt invincible. He avoided feaſting, out 
= reaſon we mentioned, his great ſtudiouſ- 

IT . 
One named Mentor a Bithynian, as Phavorinus 


Mith, who had endeavoured to ſeduce a Miſtri(s 


Stob.Str. 212, 


Plut. dt trang. 
ann, 


that he kept, coming into the School, he pre- 
ſently jeſtedat him, in turning theſe words of 


Homer, 


Hitherto comes one oppeſs d with boary years, 
Like Mentor i» his voice and looks appears, 
tho from the School 1 charge you turn away. 


The other riſing up, reply'd, 
He thus pruclaim'd, the reſt did ftreight obey. 


Being to diſpute with Chry/pps, he purg'd 
himſelf by white Hellbore to ſharpen his wit, 
teſt any corrupt humours in his ſtomach might 
opprels the vigour and conſtancy of his mind. 

He compared Diale#ich, to the Fiſh Polpur, 
which when its claws grow long, bites them 
off; - Logicians, growing ſubtle, confute their 


own aſſertions” © : 
He adviſed Men in their greateſt proſperity 


many times 


the } Man or a rich 


| 


E 
* death, whence 
| which bath put us together 


| 


lingly. yield to wan Pong a | vo confiders 
not w a private or a Prince; a 
be on Ris back, hy 
rule him, he throws his Rider. oh 
He ſeemed to be extreamly averſe from 
he often faid,. The ſame Natwre 
Fearing that fir dyed by drinking poi 
8g Nat Anteater AYEAM DY Arinxin » 
ng ke any by his conſtancy in 
9 5 = ' dad þ| ing 
whar ws, Gibbs, © oe 
midſt e was ſtruck 
blind, and knew not of it hot waning, bid 
his ſervant bring 2 light; the ſervant did ſo, 
telling him -he had.brought one, then, ſaid he, 


read you. 
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CHAP. V. 
His Death and Writings. 


lived according to Larrtia: 85. years 
H* or according to Cicero, go, The words 


| of * Apollederss that he died in the fourth year 


of the 162 Olympiad, which fallethupon the 
626th year from the building of Rome , ma 
eaſily be evinced to be falſe, by the great 
pu of the Circumſtances of his life; particu- 
ly from this ; that Antonizs in Cicero ſaith 
when he went Procoaſul into 4fis, he found 


| Carneades the Academickat Athens, who oppoſed 


all in diſpute, according to the manner of his 
Set. The year of Amoniz/'s Proconſulſhip 
was the 652. year from the building of Rowe, 
But this account as we ſaid before, is to be 
plyed to the time of his birth, from which 
85th fallecth upon the firſt year of the 184th 
x on » the goth. upon the 2d of the 
185th, 

Laertins (aith, at his death there was a great 
Eclipſe of the Moon , which ſome interprered 
to proceed from a Sympathy with his loſs. Up- 
on this Eclipſe I conceive Perevins grounded 
his computation of Carneades's death , when 
he faith, f it was upon the firſt year of the 163, 
Olympiad, May 2. fer. 2. hora 5, 46. at Athens, 
But there being a miſtake of year, there is 
conſequently a greater in the account of the 
feria and hour. 

Carneades, as Cicero (aith, wrote four Books 
of Suſpenſion of Aſſent, He wrote likewiſe 
Epiſtles tO Ariarathes King of Cappadecia, the on- 
ly monument left behind him, extant in Zaer- 
tins's time. Whatſoever elſe went under his 
name, Laertixs ſaith, was written by his Diſci- 
ples, of whom he had many, the moſt eminent 
Clitomachas, 

There are remembred two more of this 
name, one a Philoſopher, Diſciple to Avaxego 
ras mentioned by Sid, the other an Epigraw- 
matick Poet, mentioned by Laertis. 
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CLITOMACHUS 


hs LITO MACHUS was a Carthaginian | 

| Son of f Diognetas., He was farſt c Aled 
Aſdrubal, as Plutarch and Laertins affirm, * and 
profelsd Philoſophy in his own Country, 
and native Language. Being forty years old 
he went tO Athens, and hear Carneades, who 
being much taken with his induſtry, inſtructed 
and exerciſed him in Philoſophy. With 
Carn:ades, Cicero ſaith, he lived natil he was 
old , and ſucceeded him in the School, and 
chiefly illuſtrated his DoQtrines by his writings, 
the number of which books being above 
four hundred , were a ſufficient teſtimony of 
his + induſtry, and that he hadno lefs of wir, 
than Carneades of eloquence. He was well 
vers d in three Sects, the Academick, Peripate- 
tick, and Stoick, 

Of his books are remembered by Cicero, 
one * of Conſolation to his captive Country- 
men, Carthage being then ſubdued by the Re- 
mans 3 another to f Cajns Lucilins the Poet, 
wherein he explained and defended the Aca- 
demick (uſpenſion of Afſlent, having written 
before of the ſame things to L. Cenſorinns, who 
was Conſul with 24, Maxilizs, the ſumm of 
which diſcourſe was this. : 

* The Academicks hold there are ſuch diffimi- 
litudes of things , that ſome ſeem probable , 


others on the contrary. Burt this is not — 
enough to ſay that ſome things may be per- 
ceived, others cannot, becauſe there are ma 
ny falſe that are probable, but no falſe can 
be perceived and known. Thoſe therefore 
extreamly err, who affirm the Academicks to 
take away ſenſe; for they ſay not, there is 


no colour, ſapor, Or ſound, but diſpute, that there | 


15 not any proper inherent zoe in theſe of true 
and certain : ( which. having expounded , he 
adds) A wiſe Man ſuſpends affent two ways 3 
one, when [as we know ] he abſolutely re- 
fuſerh toaſſenc to any think ; another , when 
he withholds from anſwering , either. in ap- 
probation or improbation of ſomething, ſo 
chat he neicher denyeth nor affertech ir.. In 
the firſt way he aflents to nothing, in the ſe- 
cond he will follow probability , and accor- 
ding as he finds ic or not, anſwers yes or no. 
He who withholderh his aſſent from all things, 
is yet moved, and acterh ſomething. He 
reſerves therefore theſe phantaſtes by which 
we are Excited to action, and thoſe of which 
being queſtion'd, we may anſwer on either 

art, only as of a thing that ſeemeth to us ſo, 

ut without aflent ; neither are all ſuch phan- 
caſtes approved, but only thoſe which are not 
obſtructed by any thing. 

t In aflerting good, he joyned pleaſare with + cic. 7. 
honeſty, as Callipho alſo did. queſt. 5. 

* He wasa great enemy to Rhetorick, as Cri- * Sext. Empir. 
zolaus the Peripatetick, and Charmidas were alſo, 4% Math. 
Arts they did not expel out of Cities, knowing 
them to be very profitable to life, no more than 
they would drive Occonomick out of Houſes , or 
Shepherds from their Flocks; bur they all per- 
ſecuted, and every where ejected the art of 
ſpeaking, as a moſt dangerous enemy. 

f He compared Dialeftick to the Moon, + Stob. Str. 
which is iycontinual increaſe or decreaſe. 212, 

*Falling fick, he was taken with afit ofa + 
Lethargie, out of which be 'no ſooner came, bur 
he ſaid, Love of life ſhall flatter me no longer, and 
thereapon with his own bands ended his life. 


Stob.Ser.q8. 
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PHILA 


t Des was of Lariſſe, he heard Cre | 
machas many years, and is named by Sex- 
tes Empericas, as Conſtitutor of a fourth Aca- 
demy ;, but Cicero affirms, he difſallowed the di- 
{tinftion of Academies, and wrote expreſly to 
p_ the fir and the new Academy to be 
oth one. * Whilſt he lived, the Academy 
wanted not a Patron. f The Romans admired 
him, as Plutarch affirms, above all Clitomachus's 
Scholars, for his excellent diſcourſe, and 1o- 
ved him for the fweetneſs of his diſpoſition. 
Cicerono ſooner went out of the firſt Schools 
and rudiments of learning, but he became an 
auditor of Philo, as he acknowledgeth himſelf. 


Among(t other excellent things (ſaith * Sro- * £40e- Ec. 
bus ) he gave this Diviſion of Philoſophy. He 
compared Philoſophy to a Phyſician; As the office 
of a Phyſician 1s firſt to perſwade the ſick per- 
ſon to permit himſelf ro be cured; next ro con- 
fure the reaſons of his adverſary : So isit of a 
Ptuloſopher, both which confiſt in exhorration. 
Exhortation is a diſcourſe inciting to vettue 3 
whereof one part explaineth irs great uſe, the 
other refellech adverſaries, or ſuchas any way 
caluminate Philoſophy. The compariſon hoids 
in 4 ſecond manner, thus : As the part of a 
Phyſician, after he hath perſiwaded the Patient 
to admit of cure, is, to apply the means there- 


A 


of, as well to remove the cauſes of the diſeaſe, 
45 
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Parry 


as to induce and ſettle health z fois it in this 
Science. After exhortation, he endeavoureth 
eo apply the cure, by removing falſe opinions 
wherewith the Sol is infected, and by ſubſti- 
tuting true. In the ſecond place therefore 
it treats of good and evil, for the ſake of which 
the exhortation was made. Thircly, the com- 
pariſon holds thus : As all Medicines refer to 
one end, health 3 ſo all Philoſophy to Beati- 
tude. That part which treats of ends 1sjoy- 
ned with, another which treats of life. For as 
in Medicine, it is not ſafficient to reſtore health, 
© unleſs it likewiſe deliver rules by which it may 
. be preſerved; fo in life, ſome precepts are 
required for conſervation of the end : And this 
part alſo is twofold; private , or common : 
One conſiders the affairs of particular perſons, 
25, whether a wiſe Man ſhould mannage a 
Common-wealth, whether he may live with 
Princes, whether he may marry :- The other 
conſiders the buſineſs of all in general; as , 
what Common-wealth is beſt, how Magiſtrates 
are tobe choſen. This common part 1scalled 
Politick, and is treated of diſtintly by it (elf, 
as being of greateſt laticude.” Now if all were 
wiſe Men, there would be no need of more 
places, for the more ſubtle diviſions would 
emerge from the precedent. But becauſe there 
muſt likewiſe be a care-of the middle ſort of 


( 


Men , who-cannot apply themſelves fo long 
diſputations, either through want of time, or 
diverſion of buſineſs, there muſt not be omit. 
ted a treating -of precepts, which delivereth 
ſhort rules concerning the uſe of each. 

As to the Stoical judicatory , comprehenſive Sen.z, 
phantaſy, he held all things to be incomprehen- £4 
ſible 3 as to the nature of the things themſelyes, 33 
comprehenſible. Thus he took away the cane 
prehenſive phantaſy aflerted by Zeno. 

He held that to be a good connex, which 
beginneth from true and enderh in falſe , as pls 

F it be day, and I diſpute) this, If ze : dy, 11, 4h 
[diſpute : According to which tenet there may 
be true axioms three ways, a falſe only one 
way : For, when it beginnech from true, and 
endeth intrue; it is true; as If it is day, it is 
light: And whea it beginneth from falſe, and 
endeth in falſe, it is true 3 as, If the Earth flics, 
the Earth hath Wings, Likewiſeif it beginuech 
from falſe and endeth' in true, it istrue ; as, 
If the Earth flies, it is Earth, That which is 
falſe, is that which beginneth from true. and 
endeth in falſe; as, 1f it is day, it is night ;, for, 
the antecedent, #t 5s day, is true; but che con- 
ſequent, it is night, is falſe. 

He appointed, that the precepts of Oratours 
(hould be delivered at one time, thoſe of Phi- 


loſophers at another. 


3- 


Tie, But: 
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ANTIOCHUS 


* -& MNTIOCHUS was Jn Aſcale 
' wite, f Brother of Arifus, Diſci- 

| le of Philo, He lived with L. 
IM Lucults, the Quzſtor and Ge- 
netal; he was Alſo a great friend to * Articyr, 
whom he invited to the Academy. He is 
named by Sext#, Empericas, as Conſtitutor of 
a fifth Academy: For, as F Plutaroh faith, he 
fell off from the Sect of Carneades, either mo- 
ved by the evidence of ſenſe, or, as ſome 
thought , by ambition , and diflention with 
the Diſciples of Clitomachns and Philo, So that 
with ſome little alteration, he made uſe of the 
Doctrines of the Stoicks 3 and * though he were 
called an Academick, he had been, but for ſome 
alterations, an abſolute Stoick 5 F whence it was 
ſaid of hum, He raxght the Stoical Philoſophy in the 
Academy ;, for he manifeſted, that the Doctrines 


* Plut. wit. 
Cocer. * 
T Cic.Ac.qu. 1. 


f Acad Du. 4, 


* Cic. de Leg. 
lib. 2. 


TV, Cicer. 


F Cice arad, 
Neſt. 4. 

Tt Sext. Empir. 
Pyrrh. Hypot. 
I. 33» 


RS” 4 


of the Stoicks were in, Plato. In his old age, + 4; 
ſaith * Cicero , he berook himſelf ro the old 
Academicks, forſaking the new, t and diligently Fil 
enquiring into the opinion of the Antients, ®*5 
* endeavoured to follow Ariſtotle and Xenecra- * 4c. ty 
tes, f profeſling, that the Stoicks and Peripate- 4 | 
ticks agreed in the thing, and differed only in Lay | 
words. To which effect Cicero mentions a 
Book which he ſent to Babs: He wrote alſo 
* another againſt his Maſter Philo , entituled +;;. ,, 
Soſus.. Þ Cicero being at Athens heard him, and Queſ.4 
was much taken with the eloquence and volu- f Plu.s 
bility of his diſcourſe, ( * declaring him to be (7 || 
the moſt police and acute of all Philoſophers Moy 
in his time) f but not with thenew Doctrine + 21s. 
which he introduced. 

Thus far there is a continued ſeries of the 


Acddemick Philoſophers. | 
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ARISPOTELES. © 8 
CHASE: - 
His Countrey, Parents, and time of bis Birth, 


L's thedeath of Plato,his Diſciples ſeperated | Academy : the other poſſeſs'd the Lyceurs. The (4) Lament 

themſelyes into two SeCts. The firſt conti- | firſt was known by the General name of Acade- COMMENCES IL. 

nued in the ſame ſchool , where hg taught, the | micks 3 or (a) Peripateticks of the Academy ; the proem, Por- 
NG 1 iGkSy OL, GJ) £ Ao 


-—- - — 


other phyr. 


ARISTOTLE. 


P ay 


(m) Lib. 35. 
&. 9 


(#) Laert. 
0) Epiſt. ad 
Hmmewm: 


sn 
rt. comparat. 
Ariſt, Deo. 
moſt, 


()V;c. 4rift, ſeended from eAſculapius, alledging in teſtimo- 
= x the ny thereof this Epigram, 


408, nizs and Suidas, whoreckon but 4.2. ' before the 


n affirms, he was born the ſeventh year after the 


other by the general name of Peripateticks, or 
- more particularly, Peripateticks of the Lyceum. Of 
we come 
now to the other, of which Arifor/e was the 


* the firſt we have diſcourſed already ; 


Head. 


(b) Ariſtotle was born at Stagirs, a City of 
Thrace, according to(c) Herodotus, (4) Thucydides, 

+ (e)Pauſenias and Suidas,by others placed in Mace- 
donia, to take from him the imputation of a 
Barbarian. It was ſeated upon Strymon a River 
which parts thoſe two Countries, having a Haven 
called x«y&,and a little Ifland of the ſame name 
belonging toit. This place , rf which Ariſtotle 
ow'd his birth, he-afrerwards requited with ex- 


traordinary Gratitude. 


His Mother Pheſis, Sire Nicomachus, 
Deſcended both from ſculapius. 


But Djonifius Halicarnaſſeus ſaith , ſhe was 
daughter ofa Chalcidian,one of the Colony which 
was ſent from Chalcis to Stagire. Her Piture, 
Ariſtotle, in piety toher memoty, cauſed to be 
made by Protogenes an eminent Painter of thar 
rime, which Piture (m) Pliny reckons amongſt 
the choiceſt pieces of that Maſter. 

Ariftotle ( as Suidas affirms) bad a Brother 
named Ariznefus, and Siſter Arimmeffe. His 
Brother died before him, without iſſue, as ap- 
pears by his Will. 

Ariſtotle was born, according to the teſtimo. 
nies of (») Apollodorus , ( o ) Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus and others, in the farſt year of the 99th 
Olimpiad, .at what time Nyrrephes was Archon 
at Athens, 45-ycaro alin abBecch of Plato, as 
(p) Atheneus accounts, more juſtly than Ammo. 4 


birth of Demoſthenes, three years. (q) Agellins 


recovery of the City of Rome from the. Gauls 
by Camillus ; (>) but becavfe (as Plutarch faith) | 
itis hard to find out on what year the City was 
caken, it will be hard alſo to find upon what 


months after its. taking , but in the followin 

year, for it was taken_in_Fuly, recover'd in Fe. 
bruery. If therefore as Valerius Flaceus, Apelling 
and Coſſius Hemina account, the taking of the 
City was in the 363d year from the building 
thereof, it was recover'd in the 264th. Thus 
Ariſtotle was born in the firſt year of the 99th 
Olympiad, the 370th from the building of 
Rome. 

But, if as Zivy affirms, the taking of Roy, 
was in the 365th year from the building thereof 
and its recovery in the 366th, Ariſtotle accordi X 
to that account mult have been born in the thirg 
year of the 99th Olympiad, in the 3724 year 
from the building of the City. Again, if the 


(f) Laert. Amn- bus, deſcen- | City were taken in the 264th year a 
_ TMachaon ( whoſe | the building thereof, and Cn in = 
by Homer ) Son of | 365th year, as Varro, Pliny, Dionyſius Halj- 
carnaſſeus account, whom Scaliger followeth 
Pedigree , but his | Arifotle muſt have been born in the ſecond year 
of the 99th Olympiad, the 371. from the builg. 
e | 10g of the City, reckoning always ten months 
(+) De compeſ? Phyſick. (g) Galen alledgeth a-Plaiſter of one for a year, and not caſting them off, as Pliny 
he licam, | Nichomachus, Eithet this or the elder. This Ns- and others ſeem to do, and beginning imme. 
(b) Baſſur. comachus ( (b) whom ſome'affirm to have been diately the next year, which months being 
grandſon 30 Hippocrates the Phyſician ) lived in | reckoned, the account will agree with ours; 
the'time of eAmintas King of Macedonia, ( Fa- | hitherto Nunneſius, 
ther of Philip ) a Prince {'as Fuftine witneſſeth)-| ____ 
eminent for all Royal Virtues, To him Nico- : * 
machus was not only Phyſiomup-v1 t friend and CHAP. IL 
(5) Chiliad, favourite, () Tzerzes forgot then relations of 
Ariſtotle ( as Nunnefius obſerves ) when he af- His firſt Education and Studies. 
firmed that he was called an«A£ſculapian figu- 
ratively , in reſpect of his skil-;in Medicine , as err and Phe/tis the Parents of Ari. 
thopgh it be true alſo that he did-profeſs thar fotle being borh dead, he was brought 4d 
Art &. up by Proxenus an Atarnean , during which time 
His Mother, Laertius and Suidagname Pheft;- | being yet very young , he learned the Liberal 
(k) Epi. ad ( k) Dionifius Halicarnaſſeus, and Ammonius, | Sciences, as appeareth , faith Ammonius, from 
| Py Pheftis. (1) Ammonius ſaith, ſhe alſo was de- | thoſe writings of his which partly concern Poe. 


try , partly the Poets themfelves , as likewiſe 
from his Homerical queſtious , and ſeverall Books 
of the Art of Rhetoriek. 
(6) In gratitude for this care taken by Proxe- (6) mn 
zu in his education, Ariftorle afterwards , not 
only bred up in like manner Nicanor , the Son of 
Proxenus, in all kinds of Learning, but adopted 

him his Son, and with his Eſtate bequeathed his 
Daughter to him. (c) He likewiſe cauſed the Sta- (5) Leni 
tues of Proxenus and his wife, to be made and ſet 7:fa. 
up y honour of them, as is manifeſt by his 
Will. 

(d) Atheneus ( citing an Epiſtle of Epicure )(d) Ds. 
and (e) Elian relate, that having conſumed the (/«# 
inheritance left by his Father in prodigality and 
luxury ; he betook himſelfe ro the Warres, 


% 


| wherein having ill ſucceſs, he profeſs'd Medicine, 


and by chance coming into: Plato's School, and 
hearing theirdiſputes, being of a wit far beyond 
the reft, he addicted himſelf ro Philoſophy, 
and became famous therein. Bur this agrees not 
well with the circumſtances of his ſtory, as rela- 
ted by Authors of greater credit and leſs pre- 
judice, 


CHAP. 


year it was recovered The recovery was (even | 


| 


(s) 


(#1 


IV. 


b)} 


El, 
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-- 


ARISTOTLE 


(a) 4rmm0n. 


(b) Laerts 


- Numneſius conjeftures ) becauſe he had read in 


emit. 
Vet. Interp. 


(+) Lrrt. 
Ammon, 


Interp. 


b) Vie. Epic. 


Elien.3.19, Plato and Ariſtorle,(i)which firſt aroſe from Plato's 


v Lazrt. 


; for which ( (c) Phzloponus ſaith) Plato uſed to call 


CHAP. 11T. 


How he heard Plato. 


(a) F Aving atrained the age of 17, years, he 
H went(in obedience to the Pyth:anOracle, 
which adviſed him to addi himſelf to Philoſo- 
phy ) to Athens, Laertius faith (out of Apollodo- 
ru; ) that he was then but ſeventeen years old , 
in which year Naufjgenes was Archon ; Dionyſus 
Halicarnaſſeus ſaith , it was the year following , 
at what time Polyzelus was Archon, perhaps 1t 
was upon Nauſigenes's going out of his Office , 
whom Polyzelus | marker But (b) Emumenus 1s 
much miſtaken, who faith, he was thirty years 
old when he came firſt to Plato, perhaps (as 


Plato , that Dialeick ought not to be ſtudied 
ii the. thirtieth year. And no leſs err Ammons 
#5, (if he be Author of that Life ) and Olympic- 
dorus, who affirm , that Ariſtorle coming to 4- 
thens in the ſeventeenth year of his age, heard 
Socratesthree years, Whereas Socrates was put to 
death when. Laches was Archon, thirty two years 
before Nauſigenes, under whom Ariſtotle was ſe- 
venteen years old. | 

Being recommended to Plate, he became his 
Diſciple, and ſo continued twenty years , as an 
Epiſtle of his to Philip ( cited by the old Inter- 
preter of his life ) did teſtifte. | 
Plato much loved him, and admired his acute- 
neſs of apprehenſion, and diligence in ſtudy ; 


him the Mind of the School , and when (4) he 
was not at his LeCtures, he would ſay , The In- 
telleft is not here ; or, as Rhodiginus, The Philoſc= 
pher of truth is abſent And comparing his acute- 
neſs with the dulneſs of Xenocrates, Plato was 
wont to ſay, (e) What an herſe, and what an afſe 
have I to yoke toperhey ? Xenocrates needs a fpur, 
Ariſtotle a bit. nt 

(f) Whilſt he lived with Plato, he was ex- 
treamly ftudious , and given to reading, inſo. 
much that Plato called his houſe, the houſe of the 
great Reader, and would often ſay, (g) Let us go 
to thepreat Readers houſe. This may be confirm- 
ed by that great number of ancient Authors 
which are cited in his works, And though (6) 
Laertius ( either inhis own, or Carneades's words ) 
faith;thar Ar:forle hath thruſt in as many ſenten- 
ces of old Authors in bis wwgings, as both Zero 
and Chriſippns, yet, every onethat is acquainted 
with the writings of Ari/fotle,: kitaxgerh how ju- 
diciouſly and conciſely he giveth. affraccount of 
their opinioris, not for oftentarion, but:diſquiſi. 
non. 4:65 "ag 
Some report there was a great enmity betwixt 


diſlike of his manner of habit: For, Ariſtotle 
wore rich garments, and rich ſhooes, and contra- 
ry to Plato's rule, cut his hair ſhorr, and: wore 
rings. He had likewiſe ( ſay they ) a ſcornful 
deriſion in his look, and tenacious contradiction 
in his diſcourſe, which P/ato not approving, pre- 
terred before him Xenocrates, Speuſippus, Ampyclas, 
and others, to whom he communicated his Do- 
Qtrine and many favours ; but repudiated Ariſto- 
tle, who thereupon, (4) whilſt Plato was yet 


Lyceum , at which ingratitude , Plato much 
troubled, faid, Ariſtotle kicks at us as young Colts 
at the Damme that foaled them, when they bave 
ſucked their fill, and (1) for that reaſon » uſually (1) &l;an. var) 
called Ariiforle the Colt.  bift. 4.9. Hel 
(nm) They add, that Xenecrares being gone {4dins, apud 
into his Countrey , and Speuſippus . not wel] , 2hotium, mn 
Ariſtotle came into Plato's School with ſome of his _—_ 
followers, and circumvented him with fallacious pn 
arguments, whereupon Plato retired to his own 
houſe, and there taughe privately, leaving Ari/fc- 
:le in poſſeſſion of the School, which he kepr., 
till Xenocrgtes returning, ejetted him, and rein- 
_ _ D. chief Author of this report 
cems to have been Arifoxenus, Cited by (n) Eu-/,1 
ſebius » Who as (9) —— obſerves, xj as ORs 
Ariſtotle was dead, caſt many aſperſions upon (0) 4riſtox- 
bim, out of a malicious revenge, becauſe Ari/to- 
te preferred Theophraſtus before him in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the School, notwithſtanding that Ari- 
ſtoxenus had gained a great name and credit 
among the Diſciples. | 
But as Ammonizs argues, it isnot likely that 
Ariſtotle, if he would, could have ejefted Plato 
out of the School, or have obtained licenſe to 
erect a new one in opppſition to him ; for as 
much as at the ſame time Chabrias and Timorbeus, 
Plato's kinſmen,were in great power, and Gene- 
rals of the. Athenian Forces. Yer, ſome there 
are, Who affirm this, grounding it only on Arj- 
ſtotles contradiCting of Plato in many things; to 
which Ammonius anſwers, that Ariſtotle doth 
not ſimply contradiCt Plato, but thoſe who mit- 
interpret his writings. For if he do. ſometimes 
contradict Plato., what wonder? ſeeing thar 
therein. he followeth Plato his Author, whoſe 
ſaying it was, that "Truth ought to be preferred 
before all things ; as alſo that ſaying, Socrates 
indeed is dear, but Truth moſt dear. And elſe- 
where, What Socrates faith , we muſt not ſo 
much regard, as we ought to be ſolicitons con- 
cerning Truth, The ſame courſe Aritor/etook, 
if at any time he confuted P/ato's aflertign, 
therein obeying him , by following the Truth ; 
and it is obſerved by (p) ſome, that he is very (p) Licerus de 
ſparing in naming him, where , he oppoſeth his pier. Ariſtor. 
dottrine, and that thrice he makes honourable 
mention of him in his (q) Rbhetorick, his Book (4)x;6. ICT7. 
of the world, (if that be his) and his (r) Pro« &) Probl.1. 30. 
blems. | | 

True therefqre it is,'(s) as Apollodoras, Diony- (s) Laert. 
ſius Halicarnaſſzus , but efpecially Ariſtotle 
himſelf, in his (:) Epiſtle ro Philip , affirm ) 
that he was a conſtant, ſeduolus hearer of Plato 
twenty years, () unto the thirty ſeventh of his () Vet.Interp. 
age, even until Plato died, and then was ſo great | 
an honourer of his memory, that in teſtimony 
of his extraordinary afteftion, he erected an 
Altar to him, bearing this inſcription; 


(c) Vet. Interp. 


(x) This" Altar Ariſtotle's hand did raiſe 
To Plato, whom the impivus muſt not praiſe, 


(x) Ammon. 


( 3) Olympiodorus ſpeaking of the honour which (y\Comment.in 
Ariftotle gave to his Maſter,confirmeth it by this Corg. Plat. = 
argument, that he writ a whole Oration in com- , | 
merdation of Plato, wherein he firſt made a re- 


alive, ſetup a School in oppoſition to him, in the 


ARIST 
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And coming te the fam'd Cecropian Town, 

In fign of friendſhip did an Altar raiſe 

To bim, whom impious perſons muſt not praiſe : 
Who ftraying man ro wirtue did reſtore 

Much by his precept, by example more. 

One to the Gods ſo pious, good to men, 

No future age muſt think to ſee again. 


(x) Athen: (z) Some affirm, that whilſt be lived with 
deipn. 8. Plato, he profeſs*d Medicine, and kept a ſhop: 
—_ 9 22. but thoſe (a) Ariſtecles confures. 

(a) Euſeb pre. ___ _ " 

par. Evang: 


CHAP.:1v. 
How he lived with Hermias. 


(a)Laert.Suid. (a) Ps; dying in the firſt year of the 108:h 
| Olympiad , and Spevſippxs his Nephew 

ſucceeding in the School, Ariſtorle went to Her- 

mias the Eunuch, King of Atarna, a City of 

Myſia in Aſia, who heretafore had been his fel- 

low Diſciple under Plato, and had a particular 

kindneſs for him. Hermzas received him with 

great reſtimonies of love and reſpect. With 

him he lived three years, | (6) inſtructing him 

in Philoſophy } at the end whereof, Hermia: 

was ( as (c) Strabo faith ) ſurpriſed by Memmon, 

a Rhodian, and ſent tro Artaxerxes , King of 

Perſia, who put him to death, Pyibazs his ſiſter, 

a woman of extraordinary virtue, ( whom Hey- 

mias, having no children, had defign'd his heir ) 
being upon this accident reduced to great extre- 
mities and afflictions, Arifore, in a pious grati- 
tude to the memory of his friend, ( as his own 
(4d) Letter to Antipater atteſteth) took her to 
wite, and (e) ſer up the ſtatue of Hermias in the 
Temple at Delph;, with this Inſcription. 


(5) Suid. 


(c) Lib. 12. 


(1 Fuſeb cont. 
Ph: los. 
(e). Laert. 


This man the Perſian King againſt all right 
A ſacrifice to his fierce anger made ; 

Not like a Foe by Martial Arms m Fight ; 
But as a friend by ſhuw of lowe betray'd. 


He wrote likewiſe a Hymn to Y;rtue, in me- 
mor of his Friend, to this effect. 


Virtue, whom we all obtain 

With much labour, but more gain, 
For your ſake to dye wonld pleaſe, 
Toyl and torments were but eaſe, 
You dire men in purſuit 

Of immortal ſacred fruit, 

Richer far than Gold refin'd, 

Soft as ſleep, as Parents kind ; 
Great Alcides for your ſake 
Labours vaſt did undertake: 
Leda's valiant twins made known 
More your glories than their own 
Ajax and Achilles too 

Only dy'd for love of you; 

Ab ! for you Atarna's prides 
Hermias untimely dy'd. 

But his name we will revive ; 
That our Muſe ſhall keey alive, 
Paying hoſpitable Jove 
Pious thanks for @ friends love. 


| | perſions and calumnies upon this Virtuous friend- 


ſhip : ſome affirm'd that Hermias lov'd Ariſtorls 
inordinately (an imputation not well ſuiting with 
an Eunnch) and that for this Reaſon he gave 
him Py:hais to Wife, whom Suidas and the Greek 
Etimologiſ# affirm to have been his Daughter 
either by Nature or Adoption, Demetrius Mapne- 
ſtus his Neece, Ariſtippus his Concubine, o little 
do they agree in their Relation : They add that 
Ariſtorle was ſo paſſionately in Love with her, 
that he ſacrificed to her after the ſame manner 
as the Athenians to Ceres at Eleuſis. This Laer- 
tins relates as done whilſt ſhe was alive ; But 
Lyco, firſt Author of this calumny, that it was 
after her death. Moreover, that Ariftotle in a 
thankful acknowledgement of his Bounty, wrote 
a Pzan in praiſe of Hermias, meaning the Hymn 


gainft the calumniations of Demophilus not to be 
a facred hymn or Pzan, but a Scelion or Feſtival 
Sg. Hence Theocrirus the Chian derides him 
in this Epigram. 


To the ſlave Eunuch who Atarne [waid 
An empty Tomb empty Ariſtotle made, 
Who from the Academy did retire 


To wallow in vain pleaſures faithleſ; mire. 


In anſwer to theſe calumnies (firſt raiſed by 
Lyce, diſperſed further by Ariſtippus, and conti- 
nued by thoſe that malign the memory of 4- 
riſtotle) Apellieo writ certain Books, wherein he 
accurately corifutes thoſe who durſt in this man- 
ner impudently blaſpheme (ſuch are his words) 
the name of Ariſtotle ; ſo much prejudice and 
malice being in the accuſation, as might eaſily 
argue the falſeneſs thereof. 

(2) Upon the death of Hermias, Ariſtotle (b) ) Len 
(and with Xenocrates)fled from Aterna to Mitylene, i Sd, 
as Apollodorus and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſ;zzus affirm | 
in the fourth year of the 108. Olympiad, Eubulus 
being Archon. | 


CHAP. V. 
How he lived with Philip and Alexander. 


[& this time Philip Ring of Macedonia; 
Father of Alexander, taking care for the 
Education of his Son, now growing towards 
mans eſtate, and unwilling (faith (a) Plutarch) (4) Vit 
to commit his Education to Profeſſnrs of Mu- 

ſick, or any other of the Liberal Sciences, as 
knowing him fit for higher deſigns, ſent ro 4- 
riſtotle the moſt famous and learned of Philoſo- 
phers, to come and InſtruCt him. (5) Avellins (b) Li: 
recites his Epiſtle, which was to this effect. 


Philip to Ariſtotle, health 


Now that I ave a Son, I render the pods 

many thanks ; not ſo much for his birth, as 
that he was born in your time, for I hope that being 
educated and inſtrutted by you, be will become wor- 


thy both of us,and the Kingdom which be ſhall inherit. 


Ariſtotle at this requeſt of Ph;/;p, went to Ma- 
cedonia to him, in the 4b year of the 108. O- | 


There wanted not thoſe who caſt many al 


limpiad, as (c) Apollodorus and Dionyſins Halicar- (6) Lu 
— naſſans 


laſt mentioned, Which (f ) Arhen2us, proveth a. (f\Deipm.s; 
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naſeus aflirm, at what time Alexander was fit- 
reen years old. : 

(4) He lived there infinitely eſteem d and be- 
loved of Philip and Olympia his Wife, Alexanders 
Mother, (e) They cauſed his Statue to be made 
and ſet up in honour of him. Philip had a kind- 
nels ſo particular for him, that he allow'd him in 
manner anequal ſhare in the Government of the 
Kingdom ; which intereſt, Ammonius ſaith, he 
employed to the advantage as well of private 
perſons, .as of the publick, as appeareth ( faith 
the Latin Interpreter of his life ) by his Epiſtles 
to Philip. (f) Plutarch affirms, that Philip as a 
recompence to Ariſtotle , reedified the Town 
where he was born, Stagira, which he had before 
laid waſt. He likewiſe aſlign'd him a School and 
ſtudy, near CMiezs a Town of Macedonia not 
far from thence, where, unto this day ( faith 
Plutarch ) they ſhew the ſtony ſeats and ſhady 
walks of Ariſtotle 

(s) He inſtrufted Alexander in the deepeſt parts 
of Learning, not only in Ethicks and Politicks, 
but his moſt reſerved and ſolid Doctrines, call'd 
Acroatick and Epoptick 3 never communicated to 
the Vulgar. 

That he taught him likewiſe the Art of Medi- 
cine, Plutarch argueth, foraſmuch as Alexander 
was not only exceedingly delighted with the 
Theory thereof ; but practiſed it ſucceſsfully 
upon many of his friends, to whom he preſcribed 
Receipts and Diets, as appeareth , ſaith he, by 
his Epiltle. 

(b)Yrerceiving Alexander to be much taken with 
Hemer”s lliads, as conceiving, and calling it the 
beſt inſtitution of military Virtue, he took much 
pains in correcting and reſtoring the text, and 
then gave it to Alexander, Which copy he infi- 
nitely prized. | 

He writ a Book to Alexander, intituled ; Of a 
Kingdom, mentioned by Laertius and Ammonizes, 
wherein he inſtrufted him how to rule. 

(i) So much did he incline the mind of Alex- 
ander to do good, that he uſed to ſay, if any 
day paſs'd wherein he had not conferred ſome 
benefit,- 1 have not reign'd to day. 

(k) Alexander ſo much affected. him, that he 
profeſſed he admired and loved him no leſs than 
his Father ; becauſe his Father , he ſaid, only 
gave him being, but Ariſftctle well-being. 

The love which Philip and Alexander bore 
him was ſo great, that Theccritus the Chian caſt 
the ſame aſperſion upon it,as he did on his friend- 
ſhip with Hermtas. 

In the firſt year of the 111th Olympiad, 
Pythodorus being Archon, Philip dyed, and was 
ſucceeded by his Son Alexander, whoſe ative 
ſpiric, ſoon after his coming to the Crown, de- 
ligned an expedition againſt the King of Perſia. 
Hereupon Ariſtotle having now lived with Alex- 
ander eight year:, though Juſtine ſaith but five 
which ſome interpret of the time before Philips 
death, bur not without ſome violence, for that 
was above ſeven) preterring the quiet of a 
Contemplartive life betore the troubles of War, 
rook leave of him, recurned to Athens, leaving 
In his room Cal:#th:nes an Olynthian, his Kin: 
man ( Sonof his Couſin Hers ) and Diſciple ; (1) 
whom before his departure obſerving to ſpeak 


| js. 


) Vet. Interp- 


) Vit. Alex. 


)Deipn.ly 


) Plus, 


) Vet. Interp. 


Vit de 


Lib.q: 


Son if thou thus employ thy tongue, 
Thy thread of life cannot be long. 


And ſoit came to paſs not long after upon this 
occaſion. Hermolaus Son of Sopolis, a youth of 
a noble family that ſtudied Philoſophy under 
Callifthenes, hunting the Wild Boar with Alex- 
ander, prevented the King by caſting his dart 
firſt at him, for which he was by the Kings com- 
mand puniſhed with many ſtripes. Troubled 
at the ignominy thereof, he conſpired with 
Softratus, Antipater, and ſome other companions 
of his, to murther Alexander, which treaſon 
being diſcovered by Epimenes one of the Con- 
ſpirators, they were all put to death. Ariſto- 
bulus and Ptolemeus Son of Lagus athrms, they 
accuſed Calliſthenes, as him who inſtigated them 
to this attempt. Hereupon Callifhenes, was put into 
an iron Cage, and ſo carried up and down in a 
miſerable ſordid condition, and at laſt, as Laertins 
relates ( though others otherwiſe ) thrown to 
Lions and devoured. 


—_ 


CHAP. Www 


_— 


Hs School and manner of Teaching, 


Hus Arifotle having lived eight years with 
Alexander , returned to Arhens, as (a) (,) r.,, 

Apollodorus and(b)Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus affirm, (4) Epiſt. ad 
in the ſecond year.of the hundred and eleventh 4mm. 
Olympiad, Pythodorus being Archon , where he 
found Xemocrates teaching in the Academy , 
which place was reſigned unto him by Speuſippus, 
in the fourth year of the hundred and ninth O- 
[ympiad. 

Hence it appeateth, that (c) Hermippus erreth, (,) 7 yer. 
in afficming, that Xenocrates took upon him the 
School of Plato, at what time Ariſtotle was ſent 
by the Athenians on an Embaſly to Philip. For 
as (4) Patricius hath obſerved, it can no way (4) n;c,m. 
agree in time, it being certain, as Laertius atteſts, Per;p. 
that Speuſippus ſucceeded Plato in the School in 
the firſt year of the hundred and eight Olympiad, 
immediately upon Plato's death, and continued 
therein eight years, that is, to the end of the 
hundred and ninth Olympiad ; in the ſecond year 
of which Olympiad, Arifocle, as we ſaid, went 
to Philip, not on an Embaſly, but npon his invi- 
tation to educate Alexander. 

Neither is the Author of Ariftorles life leſs 
miſtaken , who ſaith, that upon the death of 
Speuſippus, the Athenians ſent to - Ariſtotle, and 
that borh of'them , Ariforle and Nemoerates , 
rook upon them Plato's School, Xencerates in the 
Academy, Ariſtotle in the Lyceum. Burt this er- 
rour is eaſily deteted by the ſame compuration; . 
for at the time of Speuſipprs death, Ariſforle was 
with 4/exander, nor did he leave him until fix 
years after, all which time Xenocrates profeſs'd 
Philoſophy in the Academy. 

(c)The Academy being prepoſſeſs'd by Xenocrates, 
Ariſtotle made choice of the Lyceum, (f) a place 
in the ſuburbs of Athens, buile by Pericles for 
the exerciſing of Soldiers. ) Here he taught and 
diſ:ourſed of Philoſophy, to ſuch as came to 


(e) Laere. 


( f) Suid: 


with roo much liberty and obſtinacy to the King, 
he reproved in theſe words, 


him, waking conſtantly every day till the hour 


| of anointing, which the Greeks uſually did before 
meals , 


\ 
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(2) Laert. 


(5) Laert. 


(t) Agel. lib. 
+I. cap. 5. 


{4) Vit. Ar. 


[b) Ammon. 
Ub. Ar. 


with Alexander, newly recovered of a ſickneſs, 
in which manner he uſed to diſcourſe of Philoſo- 
phy wirh him. 7] 

(s) The number of his auditors encreafing 
very much, he gave over walking, and taught 


ſitting, ſaying, 


Nuw tobe ſilent moſt diſgraceful werts 
And ſee Xenocrates poſſes the chair. 


Though Cicero and 2uintilian affirm , he ufed 
this verſe againſt T/ocrates, in emulation of whom, 
be caught Rhetorick to his Diſciples every mor- 
ning. (þ) So many Diſciples reſorted to him, that 
he made Laws in his School, as Xenocrates did in 
the Academy,creating Arcbens that ruled ten days. 
(:) The diſcourſe and dottrine which he delive- 
red to his Difciples was of two kinds One he called 
Exoterick, the other Acroatick. Exoteritk were 
thoſe which conduced to Rhetorick, meditation, 
nice diſputes, and the knowledge of civil things. 
Acroatick thoſe in which more remote and ſubtile 
Philoſophy was handled, and ſuch things as per- 
tain to the cotemplation of nature, and Dia- 
letick diſceptations- Acroatick Diſcipline he 
caught in the Lyceum in the morning, not admit- 
ting every one to come and hear them, bur thoſe 
only, of whoſe wit and principles of Learning, 
and dil-gence in ſtudy, he had before made trial. 
His Exoterick LeCtures were in the afternoon and 
evenings ; theſe he communicated to all young 
men without any diftinCtion, ealling the latter his 
evening walk the former, his morning walk. 


% 
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CHAP. VL 
Hae Philoſophy. 
T* Philoſophy (ſaith (a) Ammonius) be ſeerneth 


to have done more than Man, for there is not 
any part of Philoſophy whereof he treated, but 
he doth it moſt accurately, and many things he 
himſelf (ſuch was his Sagacity and Acuteneſs) 
finding out, compleated and finiſhed. 

(b) In Lopgick it was his Invention, that he fe- 
parated the Precepts of Diſputation from the 
things themſelves of which we diſpute, and 
taught the Manner and Reaſon of Diſpuration. 
For they who went before, tho they could De- 
monſtrate, yet they knew not how to make a 


meals, whence he and his followers are called ticulars whereof are inſtanced by (c) Patricius , (c) Dif 
do 17 dfuneriiv, frow walking Peripatezicks. O- | Themiſtius affirms to have been written , not *9« 
thers ſay,he wascalled Periparetick from walking | by the Py:bagorean ( neither hath Laeri5us made 
mention of any writings of his, for the Pythagoe 
reans at that time wrote bur little, the firſt that . 


| Peripatetick, who thonght his Work might paſs 
| withgreater credit, if publiſhed in the name of 


| city in external Goods, Plato in thoſe of the Soul 
' only, Ariſtotle placed it chiefly in the Soul; bur 


wrote any thing being Ph:lolaus) but by ſome | 
W, 4 


fo ancient a Philoſopher. 

In Phy/ick the fifth Eſſence, whereof celeſtial Bo. 
dies conlift, diſtin from the four Elements, ig 
generally aſcribed to his invention, only Simpl;- 


=_ 


| cius Citeth the Authotity of Xenocrates, in his 


book of the Life of Plato, that Plato conſtituted 
five ſimple Bodies, Heaven and the four Ele- 
ments, aſſerting they differ no leſs in Nature than 
in Figure ; for which reaſon he afligned the Fi- 
gure of a Dodecadron to Heaven, differing from 
che Figure of the four Elements. Burt theſe, as 
the learned Nunneſius obſerves, ſeem to be ra- 
ther Symbolical, and Pychagorical , than the 
crue meaning of Plato, For Plato in his Timent 
expreſly avers, that the Heavens are of their 
own Nature diflolute , but by the divine Will 
are kept together, as it were, by a tye from be- 
ing diſſolved. Xenarchus, a Philoſopher, wrote 
againſt the fifth Eſſence, introduced by Ariſtotle, 
whom Alexander Aphrodiſzus exaCtly anſwereth, 
Theodorus calleth Ariftotle, The Perfetter of Phyſick, 
adding, that only his writings upon that Subjet 
were approved by following Ages, who rejected 
whatſoever others had written in the ſame kind; 
as appeareth by their loſs. What Epicare and 
others have objected againſt him as a fault, 
That he enquired with ſuch diligence into the mi- 
nute, and meaneſt things of nature, is a ſufficient 
teſtimony of his excellence and exaQtneſs in this 
Study. 
(4) In Ethick, whereas Polyenus placed Feli. (4)j 


affitmed it to be defiled and ftreightned if it want 
exterior goods, properly uſing theſe terms. 
For thoſe things which are def/ed, have-the ſame 
Beauty Within, but their ſuperficies only is hid- 
den; and thoſe which are ſtreightned have the 
ſame real magnitude. 

(e) In Mctaphy/ick , which be cafleth Firſ- (c) 4 L 
Philoſophy and Wiſdom, and (as the more ancient 
Philoſophers before him) Theologie (f), tho there {1 4 
be not any invention-of his extant, yet, he per- 
fectly went through all the parts thereof. For 
he was not only acquainted, as ſome falſly ima- 
gine, with. terreſtrial Things, and thoſe which 


Demonſtrationz as they who cannot make | belong to this World ;, but even with thoſe things 
Shooes, but only wear them. Alexander Aphrodi- | which are above this World, as may appear 


[eus affirms, that he firſt reduced Syllogiſms to 
. Mood and Figure. Philoponus, that he invented 


him both inventer and perfetter of Logick , which 
he indeed in a manner challengeth (but modeſt- 
Iy) to himſelf, in the laſt Chapter of his EJenchs, 
affirming nothing had been done in that kind 
before, but' what the Eriſticks and Sophiſts 
caught. As for the Categories , the Invention 
whereof ſome aſcribe to the Pythagoreans, it is 
much more probable that they were wholly his 
own ; for thoſe Books entituled xafias oye; un- 
der the name of Archyras, trom which ſome con- 
ceive Ariſtotle to have borrowed much, the par- 


| from the eight book of his Phy/ick, where he 


| faith, That che firſt cauſe is not ſubjef to motion, 
all DialeCtick Method, whence Theodorus calls ' 


neither in it ſelf, nor by accident, in which words 

he declareth, that Ged is not a Body, nor any 

way paſlible. And in his 12th Book of Wiſdomy 

or Mectaphyſicks, he diſcourſeth accurately of 

God and Intelligences, in a rational clear way, 

not involv'd in Fables, or Pythagorical Symbols; 

but founding his Aſſertion upan Reaſon and 

Demonſtration, as much as the Subje&t, and 

human Reaſon alloweth.  (g) Patricius labours (g)bf 

much to prove that whatſoever he had in this 76 

kind excellent, be borrow'd from Hermes Triſ- | 

megiſtus, But ((b) as we have already faid) (5)b" 
Mr, ff® 


(d)Ve 
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Mr. Ca/aubon hath fully evinc'd that Book to have 
been impoſed upon the World by ſome later 
writer. 

What is added by the AncientLatin Interpreter 
concerning Ariſto:l:'s ſentence of hat viſual Hex- 
agonal Pyramid, (which (z) a learned Perſon hath 
obſerved to be (choſen as a middle way betwixt 
theSencence of thoſe who made the optickPenicil 
a Pyramid of a quadratick baſe, and thoſe who 
made ir of a Conick Figure.) is yery obſcure, 
and hardly admits of an Incerpretation worthy 
ſo great an Author, 


j) Nanneus 373 
| «. Arift. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
His Correſpondence with Alexander. 


WW FJ Hilft Ariſtole taught Philoſophy at Athens, 
his Diſciple Alexander was employed in 
an Expedition to 4/is againſt Darius Ring of 
Perſia, incited thereunto- by the Principles of 
Honour, which were infuſed into him by Ari- 
fotle, particularly from the Preſidents of Achilles, 
Ajax, and other Heroes celebrated by Homer, 
whoſe lliads Ariforle had fo carefully recom- 
mended unto him. He began this Expedition in 
the third year ofthe 1 155 Olimpaid,at which cime 
Cteſicles was Archon at Athens, immediately af- 
ter the departure of Arifotle, who, (it-is proba- 
ble ) came only for this reaſon from him, as 
preferring a quiet and ſtudious Life, before the 
troubles of War. FO 2 
The firſt thing that Alexander did,was to viſit 
the Tomb of Achilles,in the Sigeum, at the ſight 
whereof he broke forth into theſg words ; O for- 
tunate younz 12”, that hadſt a Homer to celebrate 
thy praiſe! for had it not been for. bis Iliads, adds 
(a) Cicero, in the ſame Tomb where Achille,'s 
Fody lay , his Name alſo would have been 
buried. He cook with him the lliads of Homer, 
corrected by Ariſtotle, and made it his conſtant 
companion, inſomuch that he put it every night 
with his dagger, under his pillow. And in a 
Victory over Darius, having taken a Casket of 
_— of extraordinary value amongſt the 
ſpoils of Darius, beſet with Pearls and precious 
ſtones ( as (6) Pliny deſcribes it ) his friends 
telling him how many uſes it might be put to, 
becauſe Unguents did not become a Soldier ; 
Yes, ſaith he, it ſhall ſerve to keep the Books of 
Homer, that the moſt precious work may be 
kept in the richeit caſe; hence was this correct 
copy called, as Plutarch ſaith, 3 5% raphiner. 
Whilſt be was in Aſia, engaged in the Wars 
againſt Darius, in the midſt of his continual 
Viftories and Buſineſs , hearing that Ariforle 
bad publiſhed his Acroacick books of. natural 
Philoſophy, he ſent this Letter to him ; 


(d) Alexander to Ariſtoele, Health, 


OU have not done well in publiſhing your 
Acroatick diſcourſes, for wherein ſhall we ex- 
cel others » if this Learning, wherem we have 
been mſtituted, be made common to all ? As for me, 


4 — _— excel others in knowledg than iu power. 


that it was not long before 4ri/torles death. 
memory of which Benefic, the people of Sragira 
uſed to celebrate a yearly Feſtival , which they 
called the Ariftotelean Feaſt,naming the month in 
which it fell, Stagirztes. 


us, which Alexander determined to puniſh very 
ſeverely ; by the mediation of Ariforle was 
pardoned. 


M— 


(e) Ariftotle to Alexander, Health, (e) Agell. 20.5; 
4 a: | | Epi[t. Grac. 
wrote to me concerning my Acroatick 

Y Diſcourſes, that they ought = - have been 
communicated , but kept ſecret. Know, that they 
are made publick, and not publick , ' for none but 
they .who have "beard us can underſtand them. 

Farewell. 


— Thus, notwithſtanding Alexander was buſied 
in the Wars, yet he forgot not his Maſter Ari- 
fotle, but kepr a friendly correſpondence with 
him. So conſtant was he in his love to Learning, 
and particularly ſo much enflam'd ( as ( f) Pliny 
ſaith ) wich a curious deſire of underſtanding 
the natures of living Creatures, that he ſent 
thouſands of men, throughout all Afia and 
Greece to procure all kinds of living -Creatures, 
Birds, Beaſts and Fiſhes, at an exceſſive charge, 
(g ) Arheneus ſaith, 800. Talents, which accord- ( g ) 1;3, «: 
ing to (b) Budzxs's account is 840000 crowns : (b) De afſe. 
theſe men he ſent with what they took to Arifo- lib. 2. 19. 
tle, that he might not be ignorant of any thing 
that any Nation afforded z by which informa- 
tion, he compoſed, as Pliny affirmeth, 50 excel- 
lent Volumes, of Living Creatures, of which ten 
are only left, unleſs we pur into the fame num- 
ber, thoſe Books of his which have ſome near 
relation to this ſubject ; as Of the going of living 
Creatures, 1: Of the parts of living Creatures and 
their cauſcs. 2. Of the Generation of living Crea- 
tures, If this were done by Alzxaniler, as 
Pliny and Athens atteſt ( thoe<£l;an aſcribe it 
to Philip ) it muſt neceſſarily have been whilſt 
he was in his Aftatick expedition. For Ars/tetle, 
as hath been already proved, ſtaid but a very 
ſhort time with him after the death of his Fa» 
ther. - | 8 'y 
Ariſtotle made the ſame uſe of this correſpons 
dence with Alexander, as he had done of the 
Intereſt he before had with Pb:{;p, the advantage 
not only of particular perſons; bur of whole 
Ciries. ; | 

This the City of Sragira,the place of his Birth, 


(f) Lib.'8.16 


(5) Lib. 4. 15; 


did acknowledg, which, at the ſuir of Ariſforle, 


Alexander cauſed to be reedified, and repeoplcd 
and reſtored to its former ſtate, having before 
by Philip been laid level with the ground. For, 


though Plutarch relate this as done inthe time of 


Philip ; Laertius, Ammonius, Dion , Chryſoftome, 


lian , aud others hold, rhat it was done by: 


Alexander, to' which Valerius Maximus adds , 
In 


(k) Ereft us likewiſe, the Countrey of Theophra- 


(4) Amman, 


That he benefired many particular perſons is 


evident, faith Ammonius, from his Epiltles to the 
King, yet extant, wherein he recommends ſeveral 


perſons to him. 


Hence it is manifeſt, that the Author of his 


life is miſtaken, when he affirms, that in Alex- 
anders Aſiatick expedition, Ariſtotle accompanied 


To which Arjfotle returned this anſwer, 


! him to the Brachmanesy where he writ that noble 


precs 


Dany! 


OO — 


piece of the Laws. and Inſtitutions of 255 Cities. 
That likewiſe be travelled: over all Perſia with 
Alexander, where during the war, Alexander died, 
and Ariſtotle returned into his own Countrey. This 
relation agrees not with the other circumſtantes 
of Ariſtotles life. Alexander died in the fourth 
yearof the hundred and thirteenth Olympiad, 
two years before A4rifo:l?s departure from A- 
thens. 

But as it is apparent, that this miſtake procce- 
ded only from ignorance ( yet that fo great, 
that (1) Patricius argues from thence neither 
Ammonius nor Philoponus to be the Authors of his 
life) ſo are there ſome other Errors , which no 
leſs manifeſtly appear to have -proceeded from 
malice , raiſed, it is likely, by the Authors of 
the other Scandals and Imputations, wherewith 
they ſought to blaſt his Memory. 

(m) Some affirm, That Alexander upon the 
Treaſon of Calliſthenes, took a great diſpleaſure 
againſt Ariſtotle, for baving recommended him 
to him. For tho at firſt, writing to Criterws , 
Attalus and Alcetas, immediately upon this aC- 
cident, he ſent them word, that the Youths had 
confeſſed the Plot .proceeded only from them- 
ſelves, not by the [nſtigation of any other. (n) 
Yer afterwards, in an Epiſtle to Antipater , he 
impures the ſame crime to Callithenes, not with- 
out this ſharp RefleCtion upon Ariſtorle : The 
Touths, ſaith he, were ffoned ro Death by the Ma- 
cedonians ; but , as for the Sophiſt, I will puniſh 


bins my ſelf, and thoſe who ſent him, and thoſe who | 


entertain in their Cities ſuch as are Traytors to me- 
Hereupon they interpret the bounty of Alexander 
to Xenocrates, and favour to Anaximenes, as not 
proceeding from the Magnificence of his Diſpo- 
ſition, (o) but from the Diſpleaſure he had con- 
ceived againſt Ariſtotle , whom he endeavoured 
to Vex, by obliging his Adyerſaries and Amu- 
lators. 
Upon this ſuppoſed diſpleaſure was grounded 
another report, that (p) Arifotle conſpiring with 
Caſſander againſt Alexander , ſent him, by Ani 


CHAP. IX, 


Upon hat" otcafion he left Athens, and went to 
Chalcis. 


(a) > years Ariffotle profeſſed Philoſo. 

& - phy in the Lyceum, not moleſted by a- 
ny ; for tho his-Eminence'irt Liearning procured 
him - many Amulators 'and Enemies, yet the 
Favour he had with Alexander, while he lived, 
awed them ſo much, that they durſt not make 
any diſcovery of the ill will they bore him. No 
ſooner was Alexander dead (according to Diony. 
ſus Halicarnaſſeus ) but ſome of them conſpired 
againſt his Life. To which end, Eurymedon, a 
Prieſt, or (aecording to Phavorinus) Demophilus, 
accuſed him of Impiety ; That he introduced ſome 
Philoſophical aſſertions , comtary to the Relignn of 
the Atheriians ; 'that he celebrated Hermias as « 
God, with #8 Hynm , anil had tauſed his Statue to 
be ſet up in the Delphian Temple, with an honoura- 
ble Inſcription. Some affirm hereupon, he made 
an Oration in defence of himſelf, at the Court 
of Arzopagys , wherein he openly pronounced 
this Verſe, made out of two in(b) Homer. 


© Pears upon Pears, and Figs on Figs grow here, 


By 97%or om' ovna, (Figs on Figs) refleCting npon 
the mulcicnde of Sycopharts Which ſprutig up e- 
very day in the City. Hence Phrvorinus faith, 
he was the firſt Philoſopher that pleaded for 
himſelf, and there was an Oration to that pur- 
poſe werit abont many years afrer under his 
name. But, 'of the truth hereof, A:heneus mas» 
ketrh queſtion. 

(c) Others affirm, that Ariorle perceiving the ( 
Conſpiracy that was againft his Life, ſtole private- 
ly out of Athens, and went to Chalcis, where he 
ſpent the reſt of his days, returning to his Friends, 
who demanded the reaſon of his going , this an- 


ſwer, (4) We left Athens , rhat we might not give (4) £h 
the Athenians occaſion to commit again the ſame hif. 
wickedneſs ( e) they committed againſt Socrates, (*) 0p 
thar they might not be guilty of a double crime againſt "0 


pater, ſome of the Water of Sryx , wherewith he 
poyſoned Alexander. Burt the Relators hereof 
differ not a little amongſt themſelves : Diodorus 


Siculus and Suidas affirm, that Alexander was 
poyloned by Caſſander Son of Antipater ; Artanus 
by Folla his younger Son: Porphyris ſaith, That 
nothing but the Horn of an Aſs, ſuch as the 
Aſﬀles of Scythia had, would contain the Poyſon : 
Tuſtine and Pauſanias , the Hoof of a Horſe; 
Pliny and Arrian, of a Mule; Plutarch and Ze 
naras, of an Aſs. They differ no leſs about the 
place whence the 'Water was fetch'd. Neither 
indeed can it be expected there ſhould be a ber- 
ter harmony amongſt the Relators of this Fable, 
when there is ſo great diſſention, and variery of 
Relations concerning the occaſion and manner 
- - XG) But - _ creditable 1s that of 

phippus ((q) cited by Atbeneus) (r) Orofins 

[? Fuſtine, and others, who wn that a 
der died of a Fever, cauſed by exceſs of Drink- 
ing. 


Philoſophy. To Antipater he wrote the formenti- *. 
oned Verſe, 


Pears upon Pears, and Figs on Figs prow here ; 


Giving him to underſtand. how dangerous it was 
for him to live in Athens, ſince the Athenians were 
wholly addicted: to Sycophantiſm and Catumny. 
This departure of Ariforle from Athens, Diony- 
ſius Halicarnaſſeus placeth in the ſecond year of 
the hundred and fourteenth Olympaid, Apo!lode- 
rus a year latter, perhaps leſs rightly. 


(f) Being near ſixty two years of Age, very (j) 4gli 


Sickly, and without hope of living much longer, 
the whole company of his Followers came to 
him, and beſought him to make choice of a Snc- 
ceſſor, whom after his Death they might look 
upon as the Perfecter of thoſe Studies whereinto 
he had brought them. There were at that time 
many excellent Scholars in his School, but eſpe- 
cially two , Theephraſftns and Menedemus, or ra- 
ther as Patrzcius reads, Eudemzus. Theſe excel- 
led the reſt in Wic and Learning. The firſt was 
of Lesbos y Endemns of Rhodes. Ariſtotle anſwer- 
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(4) Len 


(6) Oh 


(c) zo 


(d) £1, 
hit. 
(e) Onp 
contr. (4 
lib. 1, 


rmeades, 


as, 


Meant per. Theocritus, ſpecious hurt; (6) Carneades a guard- 
» of cha leſs Kingdom. 


-q—mag twixt the learned and unlearned ; he anſwered, 


ed themy he would do as they requeſted, when 
he ſaw it convenient. Soon after,the ſame Perſons 
being preſent who had made this requeſt to him , 
he complained, the Wine which he then drank, 
did not agree with his Health, but was unwhol- 
ſome and harſh; and therefore deſired they 
would ſend for other ſorts, both Rhodian and 
Lesbian, faying , he would make uſe of that 
which he ſhould find beſt for him. They go, 
ſeek, find, bring. Ariſtotle firſt calls for the Rhods- 
an, taſts it, A ſtrong Wine, ſaith he, and pleaſant ; 
chen calls for the Lesb;an, which having taſted, 
Both, ſaith hey are good, but wr 6 xb;Buos , the Les- 
bian is the (weeter; whereby every one underſtood 
that his choice was not of the wine, but of his 
facceſſor, which was Theophraſtus of Lesbos, a 
man of extraordinary ſweetneſs in diſcourſe and 
converſation : Whence not long after, as ſoon as 
Ariſtotle was dead, all his Diſciples applied 
themſelves to Theopbraſtus. 


H_# > 4 
His Apophthegms. 


F his Apophthegms are remembred theſe. 
Being demanded what a man got by lying, 
he anſwered, not to be believed when be ſpoke 
ir uth, 

Being reproved for giving mony to a —__ 
man, 1, faith he, gave it compaſſuonating , not 
Toy Tebwoy, the condition, but,T3y dr0pamey,or as Sto- 
beus, not to the man, but to humanity. 

He uſed this ſaying frequently amongſt his 
diſciples and friends, the eye receives light from the 
air, the ſoul from learning: 

Inveighing againſt the Athenians, he ſaid, 7hey 
bad invented two things, Corn and Law; but made 
uſe only of one, the Corn: 

He ſaid, The root of learning is bitter, the fruit 
ſweet: 

Being demanded what grows old ſooneſt, 
he anſwered, a Benefit. | 

Being demanded what is Hope, he anſwered 4 
waking Dream. | 

Diogenes the Cynick offered him a fig : Ariſtotle 
perceiving that Dzogenes had prepared ſome 
ſaying, in caſe he ſhould have refuſed it, took 
fig , telling Diogenes, he had loſt both his fig 


— 


He ſaid, they 2990 educated children well, are 
more to be bontured than they who beget ther : 
for theſe only gave them life, others well living. : 

To one, boaſting of the greatneſs of his Coun- 
try : That, faith he, is not to be conſidered, but 
whether a man deſerve to be of @ great Country, 

He ſaid, Friends are one ſoul in two Bodies. 

He ſaid, ſome men led ſo ſparingly, as if they 
were t0 live always ; others ſo prodigally, as if they 
were to die to morrow. © 

To one that asked why we love the company 
of thoſe that are fair; 7har, ſaith he, is @ queſtion 
for @ blind man to ak. 

Being asked what he had pgotten by Philoſo- 
phy, be anſwer'd, To do thoſe things wolamtarily, 
which others do for fear of the Law- 

Being demanded how Diſciples ſhould profic 
moſt ; he anſwered, if they follow thoſe that 
are before them, and ftay not for thoſe hehind them. 


and his conceit. Then throwing it up into the 
air, andcatching it, as boys uſe to doy O worthy 
Diogenes, ſaid he, and reſtored it. | 

He ſaid, 7o Learning three things are requiſite, 
Natugy, Inſtitution, Exerciſe. 

Being told that. one had reviled him : when ! 
am abſent, (aid he, let him beat me too. 

He ſaid, Beauty was a hetter recommendation than 
any Letter. Others aſcribe this to Diogenes , 
adding, that Ariſto:/e called beauty, the gift of a 
ſpecious form. 

He called Socrates a ſhort-liv'd Tyranny: Plato, 
Natures Prerogative ; Theophraſtus, ſilent fraud , 


Being demanded what difference there is be- 


as much as between the living and'the dead. 
He faid, Learning 47 proſperity is an Sa 
in adverſity a refuge. ' 


To a fooliſh talker, who after a long Diſcourſe 
faid to him, I ans afraid I bave been tedious to ou; 
Not at all, anſwer'd he, for I did not mind you. 
Being asked how we ſhould behave our ſelves 
towards our Friends; he anſwer'd, as we would 
have them do toward: us. 
He ſaid, Fuftice is rhe virtue of giving to every 
one according to his deſert. 
He ſaid, Learning was the beſt proviſion againſt 
old age: 
He uſed, as Phaworinus relates in the ſecond of 
his Commentaries, to ſay frequently, He who 
hath many frierds hath none 3 which is likewiſe 
extant in the ſeventh book of his Erhicks» 
He ſaid, When things happen not as we would, c,,p co: 6 
we muſt will as they happen 
Seeing a youth very ſelf-conceited, and with- ger. 45. 
al ignorant; Yung may , faith he, Iwiſh I were 
wheat you thenk your ſelf, and my enemies, what 
you are- | 
Seeing a young man proud of a fine Cloak, 1,;4, 
Why boaſt you, ſaith be, of a Sheeps Fleece ? 
He ſaid , They who demon#itrate plain things, Ser. 46; 
light a candle to ſee the Sun. 
Being reviled by an impudent perſon ; Thou, ger. ror; 
faith he, Who art wers'd to bear all things, _me 
them with delight; I who am not uſed to ſpeak them, 
take no delight in hearing them. | 
Being demanded why he who taught others gr. 128. 
to ſpeak, himſelf held his Tongue ; A whetſtone, 
faith he, cannot cut, yet it ſets an edg upon ſwords. 
Being asked who can keep a ſecret; He, faith 1bid. 
he, that can hold a glowing coal in his mouth. 
Seeing a young man very neatly dreſs'd, Are ger. 16. 


- 


/ 


you not aſhaw'd, faith he, when Nature bath made 


ou a man, to make your ſelf a woman ? 

A handſome young man, much courted, faid id. 
to him, If I were hated of the Citizens as you 
are, 1 would hang my ſelf, and I, reply'd he, 
would hang my ſelf if I were low'd by them as 


you are, 


Being demanded how a man ſhould come to Serm. 
be rich ; heanſwer'd, by being poor i deſire. | 
Ir repented bim of three things ; that he had Serm- 305. 
ever committed a ſecret to a Woman, that he had 
rid when he might have gone 4 foot ; that he had 
lived ene day not having his Will made. 
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His Will and Death. 


Rom that ſpeech of Ariorlelaſt mentioned, 
F may be gathered how careful he was to 
make his Will, but more from the exact form 
thereof, which was thus : 

a E all well ; but if it happen other- 
(a) wiſe , thus ph och Arr his 

Will, Be Antipater my ſole Exe- 
cutor during the Minority of Nicanor. Let 
Ariſtomenes, Timarchus, Hipparchus, Di-| 
oteles, (and if he pleaſe, and have leiſure ) 
Theophraſtus , be Guardians of the Chil- 
dren and of Herpylis, and all that T leave, 
I will that my Daughter, as ſoon as ſhe ſhall be 
Marriageable, be given Nicanor for Wife. 
If any thing happen otherwiſe (which God 
Anh before ſhe be Married, or after ſhe be 
Married before ſhe hath any Children, let Ni- 
canor have the ordering of my Son, and the 
diſpoſal of all other things, for his reputation 
and mine. Let therefore Nicanor take care 
of the Maid Pythais, and my Sou Nicoma- 
chus, and order their Eſtates according to 
their condition, as a Father and a Brother. 
If in the mean time any thing ſhall happen to 
N— (which Ged forbid) pms bite my 
Daughter be Married, or if Married, before 
ſhe hath any Children, if he make any Will, 
as he appointeth, ſo let it be, Otherwiſe, if 
Theophraſtus approve of zt, let him Marry 
the Maid, and have the ſame power that 
Nicanor ſhould have had. ' Otherwiſe, let the 
Eſtates as well of the Maid as the Boy be 
diſpoſed with the joint conſent of the Guardi- 
- ans, and Antipater, as they ſhall think fit. 
\ Let likewiſe the Executors of Nicanor take 
care to remember us and Herpylis, fince that | 
ſhe hath been faithful to me, and if ſhe will 
take a Husband, that ſuch a one be given un- 
to her as may be no diſparagement unto us. 
Let them give her out of my Eitate, befides 
what is already mentioned, a Talent of Sil- 
ver, three Md Gromes, if ſhe ſo pleaſe, 
and the Handmaid which ſhe hath, and the 
Boy Pyrrhaus. And” moreover, if ſhe will 
dwell at Chalcis, let her have that habitation 


en, beſides the Handmaid he hath ought, 
a thouſand Drachmes, and another Handmaid. 
Likewiſe to Simo, befrdes that money which 
he hath already received to buy a Servant, 
let another Servant be bought, or the like 
Sum be given again, wherewith he muy pur. 
chaſe one. As To as my, Daughter ſhall be 
Married, let Tycho, Philo, Olympias and 
his Sou be free-men. Of thoſe boys which 


ſerved me, let none be ſold, but let my Heirs 


make uſe of their ſervice, and then the 

come to Age, as they deſerve let them be ma- 
mumitted, Let the Executors take care ty 
thoſe Sratues of Nicanor, and his Mother,and 
Proxenus, which 7 gave order for to Gryllius, 
as ſoon as they are perfetted, be ſet up. Tet 
likewife the Statue of Arimneſtus be ſet up, 
that this Monument may remain of him , fince 
he died without Children. 1 Will likewiſe 
that the Statue of my Mother be conſecrated 
to Ceres in the Nemzan 7emple, or where 
elſe ſhall be thought fitting. Whereſoeyer 
my = is Buried by the Executors, thither 
let the Bones of Pythais, according as ſhe de« 


fired, be brought and laid with mine, Let 


likewiſe Nicanor, if he continue well in health, 
dedicate at Stagira, to Jupiter Soter, and 
Minerva Sotira, Statues of Beaſts, of Ftone 
of four cubits, in performance of the wow 
which we vowed for him. 


He died at Chalcis, in the third year of the 
114th Olympiad, Ph:locles being Archon, in the 
63. the great ClimaCterical year of his age (not 


as (b) Eumelus, 70 years Old) as appeareth by (5) Let ; 


the computation of Apellodorus and Diony/ius He 
licarnaſſeus ; thus, 


years. 
18 

29 

3 

$ 

Iz 


He came to Athens at 
Heard Plato 
Lived with Hermias 
With Philip and Alexander 
| + pm, a in the Lyceum 
ied at Chalcis 


2 
In all 63 


The manner of his Life is variouſly related, («) (6) 5 


Strabo, Heſychius Illuſtris , and from bim Suidar, 
relate that he drunk Hemlock, either being con- 
demn'd thereunto by the Athenians, as Merates 
was, Or to prevent their [udgment. 


(4) Fuſtine Martyr, (e) Gregory Nazianzene, (4) Pat 
(f ) Czlins Rhodoginus , the Greek Etymologi#, $#*. 
Nonnzs, and Others, follow the common — wr 
that a Queſtion was propos'd to him of the won- i g. 


which joyneth to the Garden; if at Stagira, 
our Patrimonial ſeat ; which howſoever Her- 
pylis ſhall chooſe, let the Executors furniſh it, 


as they ſhall think convenient and proper for 
Herpylis. Let likewiſe Nicanor take charge 
of the Boy Mirmax, that he may be reſtored 
honourably, as becometh us, unto his own , 
with all his goods which we dilivered to our 
Truſt. Let likewiſe Ambracis be a free wo- 
man, and have beſtowed upon her at her Mar- 


riage, fifty Drachmes, aud the Girl which ſhe 
bath.  T Will likewiſe, that ro Thales be giv 


derful Nature of Euripzs, an Arm of the Sea, 
coming into Chalcs (as Lucian avers) which 
Ebbeth and Floweth ſeven times in 24. hours. 
Not being able to refolve it, he died of Shame 
and Anxiety. Some affirm that as he fate on the 
Bank, having conſidered long upon it, be at laſt 
threw himſelf headlong into the River, ſaying, 
Sznce Ariſtotle could not rake Euripus, Euripus 
take thou Ariſtotle, 


But 
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) De die na- 
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Vt. Interp. 


| Laert. 


Alan ver. 
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But the Authors of greateſt Credit , ('g) x 
ad lodoras , (b) Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenus , (1) Cen 


or ij» 
nes, Laertins and athers affirm, That hedied of 
a Pain in his Stomach, cauſed by Over-watching, 
and exceſs of Study, For Laertius affirms he was 
a moſt indefatigable Student, and when he went 
to Bed , he held a brazen Ball in his Hand, 
that when he fell aſleep, the noiſe of it falling 
into a Baſin ſet under it for that purpoſe, might 
awake him, which Alexander his Diſciple imita- 
ted. To this Pain of his Stomach he was very 
ſubject, and ſometimes aſſwaged it by applying 


_— 


on to Inſpection into the higheſt DoCtrines of true 
Faith ; as,, chat there is one God, &c. m 

As coneerning his Gratitude to Men, beſides 
thoſe Inſtances already mentioned , to Proxenxs 
and his Son, to Hermirs and his Siſter, to his 
Maſter Plato, to his own Mother, Brother and 
Comntry, and infinite others; many Philoſophers, 
whoſe Opinion he takes occaſion to alledg, he 
mentions with their due Praiſe; of which were 
his Maſter Plato (of whom we have already 
ſpoken) whom , as we have ſaid, he ſometimes 


mentioned honourably, and ſometimes conceal- 


a bottle of hot Oyl to his Breaſt. Norwitbſtand- | eth bis Name, where he preferreth his own Opi- 
ing this natural Infirmity of bis Stomach, faith Cen- | nion. Amongſt others, of whom he maketh 
ſorinns, and the frequent Indiſpoſition. of a ſickly | honourable mention, are obſerved Democritas, 


Conſtitution, he preſerved himſelf a long time through 


, by Virtue and Temperance; for ite much more 


ſtrange that he attained the Age of 63. years, than 
that be lived no longer. | 

|. The Author of the Book Je Pomo, affirmeth, 
That when he was dying, he ſaid to his Diſciples 
filanding about him, . it was not without Reaſon 
that Homer ſaid, the Gods came down to Earth 


to relieve Mankind. (&) Coelins Rhodoginus adds 
from the ſame Author, that when he felt che 
Pangs of Death to come upon him, weeping be- 
tween Grief and Hope, he often repeated theſe 
words, Thou Cauſe of Cauſes, bave Mercy on me : 
And his Diſciples, when they ſaw he was depar- 
ting, ſaid, He 2ybo receiveth the Souls of Philoſo- 
phers, may he take thine likewiſe, and tay it up in 
his own Treaſury, as the Soul of a right and perfett 
Man , as we have known thee to be. Of this, 


CCS 


there is no Teſtimony more ancient, then that of 
the Author of the Book de Pome, who (as Patri- 
cizzs Clearly obſerves from his Writings) was a 
Chriſtian. x 

(1) The Stagirites fetch'd his Body from Chalcis 
to Stagira, where they buried it with much So- 
lemnity,. building a Magnificent Tomb for him, 
and erecting an Altar to his Memory. 


CHAP. XII 
Hi Perſon and Virtues. 


(a) A S concerning his Perſon, he was Slender, 
| having little Eyes, and a ſmall Voice. 
When he was Young, Laertius and Plutarch affirm, 
he had a great Heſitation in his Speech. (b) He 
went.in a rich Habit, and wore Rings; his 
Beard was ſhaven, his Hair cut ſhort; he 
had a high Noſe, if we credit the Head put 
up by Fulvins Urſinus , found at Rome, at the 
bottom of the .2uirina! Hill. He was of a ſickly 
Conſtitution, troubled with a natural weakneſs 
of Stomach , and frequent Indiſpoſitions, which 
he over-maſtered by his Temperance. 

Saint Hierom afficmerh , he'was the Prince of 
Philoſophers, an abſolute Prodigy, and great 
Miracle in Nature, into whom ſeemeth to have 
been infuſed whatſoever Mankind is capable of 

He was extreamly pious. towards God and 
Man, upon which Subje@t, Fortunus Licetzs hath 
lately wricten two Books. 

Euſebins, Caſſiodorus , ard others affirm, that 
many Perſons, Eminent for SanCtity, eſpecially 
Followers of School-learning , have , through 


in his firſt Book Je Generatione ; Diogenes Appollo- 
nates, in the ſame Book, Anaxegoras, in the firſt 
of his Metaphyſicks. | | 

For that he was very moderate, the Interpreter 
of his Life confirms, inſtancing in his Book of Ca- 
tegorems, Where he ſaith, We ought not 10 determine 
any thing haſtily; but to conſider often, and to doubt o 
every thing,is not unaſeful.And again,in his Book of 
Good, We muſt remember, being men, not only that we 
are happy, but that we cught to be able to prove it by 
firm reaſon, And again,in his Ethicks to Nicomacher: 
Man is our Friend, Truth our Friend ; but above 
all, we-ought to honour Truth. And in his Meteo- 
rologicks: As concerning theſe , we doubt of ſome 
of them, others we touch ſuperficially. And in the 
ſame, not once or twice, but infinite times, Mer 
do happen upon the ſame Opinions, therefore we 
onght not to be proud of our own Wiſdom, in an 
thing whereof we concetve our ſelves to be the Inven- 
tors, 

The common report therefore (grounded 
upon.no Authority) that he collefted the Books 
of the Ancient Philoſophers, and having taken 
out of them what he intended to confute, burnt 
them, is manifeſtly falſe ; for any.one that reads 
Cicero, will find, they were moſt of them extant 
in his time, 


CHAP. XIII. 
His Wives and Children. 


E had two Wives, the firſt Pyrhars, Siſter to 

Hermias, the Eunuch , Tyrant of Atarna, 
and his adopted heir. Of the Scandals that 
were caſt upon him by this Matriage, Ariſto:le 
fully acquits himſelf in his Epiſtles to Antipater, 
where he profeſſeth, that he married her only 
out of the good will which he bore unto Herm:- 
as y and out of a compaſſion for the great mi(- 
fortunes that had happened to her Brother ; ad- 
ding, that ſhe was a Woman endowed with ex- 
traordinary Modeſty, and all other Vertues. 

His ſecond Wife was named Herpilis,, a Wo- 
man of Sragira, whom Apellico (cited by Euſebius) 
and (perhaps from him) Suidas affirm, he Mar- 
ried after the death of Pytbajs : With her he liv- 
ed to his end, as Hermippus, cited by Athenzus, 
and Timotheus, by Laertius affirm. Timeus,a pre- 
feſs'd calumniator of Ari/torle faith, ſhe was his 
Concubine, and that Ariforle lived with her, 
following the Counſel of Heſiod in his Georgicks; 
from which calumny, Heſiod is fully vindicated 


the means of Ari/orles Philoſophy, been carried 


| by Proclus, 
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(a) Euſeb. pre- By Herpylis he had one ſon, as (a) Apellico 


par. Evang. 
(b) De fin. 1.5. 


(e) Euſeb. 


affirmeth, whom he named after his own Fa- 
ther Nicomachus : To him he dedicated his great 
Morals, which (6) Cicero thinks to have been 
written by N:comachus himſelf: For I ſee not, ſaith 
he, why rhe ſon might not be like the Father. 

(e) This Nicomachus was a diſciple of Theopbra- 
Fes, and much beloved by him ; ander whom he 
profited exceedingly in Philoſophy,and arrived at 
much eminence therein. S«i4as ſaith,he writ eight 
Books of Phyſick, four of Ethick. Crcero com- 
pares him both with his Tutor and Father- A+ 
riftocles cited by Euſebius affirmetþ he was bred 
up an Orphan, by Theophraftus, afterwards died 
young in the Wars, which relation agrees not 
with Ariforle's Will, nor with Swuidas or Cicero, 
who aver that he writ Books , our of which 
Laertius brings a citation, is Eudoxo. 

He had a Daughter alſo called Pythais, who 
as Sextus Empericus afhrms, was thrice mar- 
ried. Firſt to Nicanor the Stagirite , friend to 
Ariſtotle. Secondly, to Procles, who derived his 
pedigree from Demaratus King of Lacedemonia. 
By him ſhe had two Sons , Procles, and Demara- 
tus, Who ſtudied Philoſophy under —_— 
Her laſt husband was Metrrodorus , Diſciple of 


Chryſiypus the Cnidian,, Maſter of Eraſffratus. - 


By him ſhe had a ſon named, after her Fazher, 
Ariſtotle. Of this Ariſtotle there is mention in 
the Will of Theopbraſtus, Where he is called the 
Son of Midias, not Metrodorus. Suidas affirmeth 
he died before his Grandfather. 


L _—_ 


CHAP. XIV. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 


HE Diſciples of Ariſtotle were ſo many and 
ſo eminent , that Nicander of Alexandria 
wrote an expreſs Book upon that ſubje&t , which 
had it been extant, would doubtleſs have given 
us anexatt account of them, whereas now we 
muſt reſt ſatisfied with an imperfe&t Catalogue. 
To omit the three Princes that were his Diſci- 
ples, Hermias, Alexander ( of whom already ) 
and Antipater, Succeſlor to Alexander in Mace- 
donia ( who amongſt other things wrote two 
books of” Epiſtles , in one whereof he related 
the death of Ari#/o:/e) in the firtt place is men- 
tioned, | 

Theophraſtus of Ereſſus, a City of Lesbos, the 
moſt eloquent of his Diſciples, Him he appointed 
to ſucceed him) in the School. 

Phanias of Ereſſus alſo. He wrote many Books 
often cited by Athenexs , amonglt the reſt, Am- 
monius Cites his Categories, Analyticks, and of In- 
Ferpretation. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, eſteemed by Ariſtotle in 
the ſecond place next to _Theopbraſtus. His life 
was Written by Damias, as Simplicius affirms, who 
often mentions him. He wrote Analyticks, and 
a Geometrical Hiſtory ( both cited by Simplicius ) 
and ſome other Hiſtories cited by Laertivs , 
wherein he ſaid the fag; were of opinion, that 
menfſhould riſe again atter death. He ſurvived 
Ariſtotle. | 

Eudemus of Cyprus, who died in Sicily where 
he took Don's part, as appeareth from Plurarch. 


Ariſtotle in honour of him, .called his Dialogue 


of the Soul, after his name, 


Paſicrates, Brother of Eudemaus the Rhodian, 
To him ſome aſcribe-the firſt leſſer Book of 
Met ks, as Philoponus affirmeth. 

TheodeFes ; To him Ariftorte dedicated ſome 
Books of Rhetorick, mentioned by YValerius Ma- 
ximus, Which he afterward retrated, Patricius 
conceives he was rather a companion than a 
Diſciple of Ariffotle, becauſe he mentions him 
ſeven times in his Rhetorick, which he is never 
obſerved to have done of any Diſciple. 

Clearchus , of Solis, He wrote many Books 
often cited by Athens. 

Dicearchus, Son of Phidias of Meſſena in $i 
cily, a Philoſopher , Orator and Geometrician, 
as Suidas affirmeth. He is cited by Cicero, men- 
tion'd often by Plutarch amongſt the beſt Philo. 
ſophers. | 

Ariſtoxenus, Son of eMneſias a Muſician of ), 
Tarentum in Italy, who going to Mantinia, there ” 
ſtudied Philoſophy and Muſick. He heard his 
Father ; and Lamprus an Erythrean, and Xen 
pholus a Pythagorean , and laſt of all Ariforle 
whom after his death he calumniated and wrong. 
ed much, becauſe he had left Theophraſtus his 
ſucceflor in the School, whereas himſelf was in 
great eſteem amongſt the Diſciples. Thus Suidas. 

Nicanor, mentioned in his Will. 

Philo, who wrote againſt one Sophocles, who 
cauſed the Philoſophers to be: voted out of At- 
tica. 

Plato the younger, mentioned by Laertius and 11 2m 


| Philoponus: 


Socrates a- Bythinian, mentioned by Laertius. In Sie. 
Mnaſon, a Phocian, mentioned by «lian as 

one of thoſe who aſſiſted Ar;or/e in the ejetion 

of Plato out of the Academy, Galen likewiſe 


{ mentions him as Author of fome medicinal wri- 


tings aſcribed to Ariſtotle. 

Phraſidemwus, a Phocian, mentioned by Laertius, 
as a Peripatetick Philoſopher. Ir is likely he was 
a Diſciple of Ariftorle, for he was contemporary 
with Theophraſt:es. 

Palzphates, of eAbidas, an Hiſtorian much 
beloved of Ariſtorle, 

Calliſthenes an Olynthian, Ariſtotle Siſters Son, 

of whom already. 
Hipparchus, a Stagyrite ; of kin to Ariſtotle. 
He wrote, as S4;4zs affirmeth, of the diſt inftions 
of Sexes amongſt the Gods, of marriage , and the 
ike. | 

Leon, a Byzantine, a Peripatetick Philoſopher 
and Sopbiſt. Some affirm he was a Diſciple of 
Ariſtotles, He was lo exceſſively fat, that coming 


| to Athens, upon an Embaſſy, the people laughr 


at him ; to whom he ſaid, Do you laugh to ſee 
me thus fat ? I have a wife a great deal fatter; 
yet, when we agree, one bed will hold us both, 
but when we diſagree, not the whole houſe. 
The people ſuſpeCting him of confederacy with 
Philp, upon a Letter of his, came in a tumult 
to his houſe, whereupon fearing to be ſtoned, he 
ſtrangled himſelf. 

L4/chiron of Mityline, a heroick Poet, loved 
much by Ar:ftatle, as Suidas ſaith. 

Calls an Athenian, who alſo heard Plato. 

Satyrus, Whoſe books of lives and charaFers are 
cited by Atbenzrs. | 

Hierontms the Rhodian, eminent in Philoſo- 
phy. That he was Ariforle's Diſciple is acknow- 
ledged by Athena: . 


Her a+ 


In Plitme: 


In Sore. 
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Heraclides of Pontus, a great Philolog#fF. 

To theſe add of leſs note , Eebecratides a Me- 
thymnean, and Adraſtus a Macedonian , both. 
mentioned by Stephanus. Euxithins, mentioned 
by Plutarch. Clitus 3 Mileſtan :; Menon tbe Hiſto- | 
xian; Dioteles and Timarchwme. 


} 


CHAP. XV. 
His Detraffors. 


A S the Friends and Followers of Ariſtotle 
other Philoſopher, { were alſo his DetraCtors, of 
whom having already had occaſion'to make ſome 
mention, we ſhall not need to give any further 
account than this of Ariforles , alledged by (3) 
Euſebius. | 

How then is it poſſible, that what Epzcure re- 
lates of Arifotle can be true, that when he was 
a young Man, he waſted prodigally all the 

Means his Father left him , whereby ke was ne- | 
ceſſicated to berake himſelf to the Wars ; but 
therein being unfortunate, he ſet up an Apothe- | 
caries Shop, and Plato keeping open School , | 
amongſt the reſt admitted tim ? : 

And who. will credit Timexs the Taaromenitte, 
who writes,that being come to riper years,he ſhut 
up his poor Shop, and gave over his mercenary 
Profeſſion ? 7 

Who can be perſwaded to believe What Ari 
foxenus the Muſician fairh in the Life of Plato, 
that when he was from home , ſome Strangers 
Toſe up, and ſet up a School in Oppolition to him ? | 
which words ſome interpret of Ariffole, but er- 
roneouſly ; for Ariſtoxenws always commendeth 
Ariſtotle ; | yet Suidas, as we ſaid, avers the con- 
trary. 

w Al does not eſteem the Commentaries of 
Alexinzs ridiculous ? For he bringeth in Alexander 
as a Youth ralking with his Father Philip , ſligh- 
ting the Inſtructions of Arsffotle, but approving 
thoſe of Nicagoras, ſurnamed Hermes. 

Eubulides manifeſtly Falſifies in the Book he 
wrote againſt Arifforle. For firſt, he bringeth 
in ſome dull Poems as written by others, upon 
his Marriage and Affinity with Hermias ; then he 
ſaith, that he injured Ph:/ip, that he was not pre- 
ſent with Pero at his Death, and that he corrupt- 
ed his Writings. ; 

As for the Accuſation of Demochares againſt 
Philoſophers, it is not worth the mention ; for he 
aſperſeth not only Ariſtotle, but all the reſt ; and 
whoſoever looks upon his Calamnies , will ſay 
they are trivial z for he affirms , that ſome Let- 
ter of Ariotle's, againſt the City of Athens were 
intercepted and diſcovered; that he betrayed his 
own Country Stagira to the Macedonians ; that 
when Olynthas was taken , he informed Philip 
upon the Sale and Ranſome-of the Goods and 
Priſoners, which were the moſt Wealtby of the 
Olynthians. 

No leſs fooliſhly doth Cephiſodorzs, Diſciple of 
Tfocrates , Calumniate him as an effeminate Per- 
ſon, -and a Glutton, with many other Aſperſions 
of the ſame kind. 

But of all, the moſt fooliſh is thae of Lyco, 
who profeſſed himſelf a Py:hagorean, far he ſaith, 
That Arifotle ſacrificed to his Wife after She 


M— 


were more in number than theſe of any | 


Si 


was dead, as the. Athenians to Ceres; and that 
uſing to bathe himſelf in warm Oyl, he after- 
wards fold it; and that when he went to Chal- 
cis, thoſe who bought his Goods, found in one 
bark 75 braſs Pots. Indeed near fo many were 
the firit Calumniators of Ariforle, from whom 
ſprung up others, ſome in the ſame Age, others 
little after, all Sophiſts, Litigious Perſons and 
Orators ; of whoſe Names and Books no more 
remains than of their Bodies. 

As for thoſe who flouriſhed aſter theſe, ſome 
repeat only what theſe had ſaid before, and 
therefore we need not take any notice of them _ 
much leſs of thoſe, who not lighting upon thoſe 
Books, have fram'd ſome Inventions of their 
own ; ſuch as they ,. who affirm, he had 300 
Pots, for there was not. any Author of that 
time who made mention thereof, but Lyco, and 
he ſaith, there were found only 75 Pots. 

And not only from Computation of time , 
and from the Perſons who Afﬀert theſe Calum- 
nies, may any man perceive all they ſay to be but 
falſe; but alſo from this, that not any two of 
them lay the ſame thing to his Charge, bur 
every one hath a particular Calumny diffe= 
rent from the reſt. But, if any one of theſe 
had been true, Arifotle. ſhould have heard of 
it, not only once from them, but a thouſand 
eimes. 

It is manifeſt therefore, the ſame thing befel 
Ariſtotle, which happened to many others, that 
as well for the Reſpect and Friendſhip he had 
with Princes, as for the Excellency of his Diſ- 
ſertations, the Envy of the Sophiſts of that Age 
perſecuted him. But ſuch as are Ingenious 
ought not to mind Calumniators, but thoſe 
who have praiſed and imitated him , whom 
they will find to fall nothing ſhort of the others, 
either for number or worth. Hitherto Arij/to- 
cles. 


CHAP. XVI. 
His Writings. 


Aertizs hath given a large Catelogue of his 
Writmgs, as a Teſtimony of his Excel- 
lency in all kinds of Learning. Their Titles, as 
reduced to their ſeveral Heads, by Patricins, are 


theſe. 
Logick. 
He Sophiſt 1. 


Þ Of Sciences 1. 

Sopbiſtick diſtin{tions 4» 

Of Eriftick 2. 

Eriſtick ſolutions 4. 

Of Genus-and Species 1. 

Of Proprium 1. 

Epichiremarick Commentaries 1. 

Inſtances 1. ; 

Of thoſe which are ſaid many ways, at ac- 
cording to the propoſitum 1. 

For Science 1. 

Diſtin4ions 17. 

Diereticks 1. 

Of interrogation and anſwer %: 


© r opoſit 10ns I, 
h Erift ick 


. 
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Eriftick Propoſitions 4. 

Syllogiſms 1. 

Firſt Analyticks 9. 

Second Analyticks 2. 
Problems 1. 

Methodicks 8. 

Terms Antetopical 7: 

Syllogiſms 2.. : | 

Sylogiſtick and Terms 1: 

Ante-Topicks 1. 

Topicks to Terms 1+ 

Dzeretick 1. 

Definitions 13. 

Argumentations 2« 

Propoſitions 1. | 

Epichiretick Theſes 2.5. 

Methodick 1- 

Of Speech 1 

Categories I. 

Of Interpretation 1+ 


Phyſick. 


FYF the Soul 1. 

Of ſuffering and being paſſive 1. 
Of Elements 3. | 
Of motion 1. 
Theſes of -the Soul 1+ 
Of nature 2. 
Phyſick 1. 
Of Animals 9. 
Anatomy 7. 
Anatomack ſeleFions 1/7 
Of compound Animals 1. 
Upon not Generating 1: 
Of Plants 2: 
Phyſiognomick 1:; 
Signs of Tempeſt 1. 
Phyſicks by 7 xl 38. 
Perſpe&roe Problems 2: 
Of Stone 1. 

In all, 75s 


Ethick. 


F TFuſtice 4. 
Of Philoſophy 3. 

Politick 2. 
Of Riches 1. 
Of Nobility 1. 
Of Pleaſure 1. 
Alexander ; or, of Colonies 1. 
Of a Kingdome 1. 
Of Education 1. 
Of Good 2. 
Occonomick 1. 
Of friendſhip 1. 
Propoſitions concerning Vertue 2. 
, Of the paſſions of anger 1. 
Ethicks 4. 
Of the Better 1. 
Of Elegible and Accident 1. 
Of Pleaſure 1. 
Of Voluntary 1. 
Of Fair 1. | 
Amicable Theſes, 2. 
Politicks 2. 
Laws 4. | 
Conſtitutive Law 1: 


Politick Auſcultation 8. = 


Z + SM I. 


urisdiffions 1. 


Paſſions 1. 
Governments of Cities 158, 
Proper Democracies. 
Oligarchicks. 
Ariſftocraticks, 
Tyrannicks. 


In all 2 17 
Metaphyſick. 
F Contraries 1. 
* Of Principle 11 
Of Idza 1. | 
In all ;; 


Mathematick. 


«== —oered 
0; Mapnit £1. > 
Of ai, I, ; 
Aſtronomick 1, 

tick 1. 
Of Muſick 1. 
Mechanicks 1. 


In all 7. 
Phylologick. 


FYF Poets 2- 
Gryllms, of Rhetorick 

Works of Rhetorical art 2. 
_ Colleion of the TheodeGick art; 1; 

Rhetorical Emthymemes 1. 

Homerical Difficulties 6. 

Poericks 1: | 
Compariſons T, | 
The Olympionice 1. 

Pythionick Muſick. 

Pythick 1. 

Pythionick Elenchs 1, 

The Dyonyſiack Viftories 11 

Of Tragedies 1. 

Poems, 3. So Hermias, to Democritus , 


Elegies: , 
In all 27. 
Uncertain or Extraordinary. 


Erinthus 1, 
Aenexenus 1. 
—_ '% 

Sympoſium 1. 

Prorreptich I 
Of prayer 1. 

Collet1on of arts 12: 

Art 1. 

Another art 1. 

Colle&1on 2. 

Of fabulous living creatures I. 
Medicine 2. 

Memorial: 1. 

Encyclicks 2: 

Inordinate 12, 

Expounded by their Genus 14: 
DoF#rmes 1. 

Proverbs L: 


In all 46! 
Epiſtles 
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Epiſtles, 


*: Philip -vd Alexander 4. 

To Antipater 9. 

To Mentor 1. 

To Ariſto 1. _ 

To Olympias 1: 

To Hepheſtion 11 _ 

7 Themiſtagoras 1. 

To Philoxenus 1. . 
In all 19: 


Againſt the Ancient Philoſophers. 


UT of Plato's Laws 2: 
O Out of Plato's Commonwealth 2. 


Out of Timzus and Archytas their wri- 


tings 1, ; | 
Problems out of Democritus 2+ 
Againft Melifſus 1. 
Againſt Alcmeon 1, 
Apainſt Gorgias 1. 
Againſt Xenophanes 1. 
Againſt Zeno 1. | 
Of the Philoſophy of Archytas 3. 
Of the Philoſophy of Speuſippus and Xeno- 

Crates 1, 

{In all 19. 


The Sum of all theſe Books, excepting the E- 
piſtles, is 513. Laertius reckons them to be near 
400. perhaps accounting the. ſeveral Books that 
are upon the ſame ſubjet for one. Burt of theſe 
the greateſt part is loſt, and of many that -are 
extant, the Titles altered ; of the extant there 
are only theſe : 


Logick. 


(22 ories I. 
Interpretation 1. 


Firſt Analyticks 2. 
Second Analyticks 2. 


—_ 8. 
hs 1. 
Phyſick. 


Of Natural Auſcultation 8. 
Of Heaven 4. 
Of Generation and Corruption 2+ 
Of Meteors  q 
Of the World 1. ſuſpetted. 
Of the Soul 3: 
Of Senſe and Senſibles 1+ 
Of Memory and Reminiſcence 1, 
Of ſleep and waking 1. 
Dream 1: 

uination by dreams 1. 
Of the motion of living Creatures 1. 
Of tbe length and ſhortneſs of life 1. 
Of youth and age, life and death 1: 
o rn I, 
Of the going of Animals 1. 
Of Peng 7 | 
Of the generation of Animal; 5, 
A the parts of Animals 4. 

e Hiftory of Animals 19s 
Of Colours 1. 


Of Phy rognomy 1. 


Spurious 2. 
Ethick. 


Thick, to Nicomachus 10. 
Great Etbick 2. 
Echick ro Eudemus 7. 
Of wertues 1. 
Occonomick 2, 
Politick 8. 


Metaphyſick. 
FE byſick 14. 
of the abſtruſe part of Divine Wiſ+ 
dom according to the Xgyptians, 


Tranſlated out of Arabick ; but 
ſuſpected co be ſpurious, 14. 


Mathematicks. 


Atbematicks 2: 
Mechanick 1. 
Of mn{ccable lines 1. 


Phylologick. 


| Hetorick J- 
' Rhetorick tos Alexander 1: 
Poetick, 1. 


Extraordinary, 


TY Roblern: 38. 
Wonders 1. 
Of Zenophanes ; Zeno and Gorgias 1? 


| Beſides theſe, there are many other Books 
cited for his, under theſe Titles. 


Magick, Laert. Prozm- 

Epitome of Oratours, Laert. Ariſtip. 

Of Beanes, Laert. Pythag. 

Of Mixtion, Ariftor. deſenſu. cap. 3: 

Of Sepors, Ariſt. de ſenſu. cap. 4. 

Phyſical Hiſtory, Ariſt. de incefl. Animal 
CAP. 2. 

Of Nutriment, Arift. de Somno, cap. 2: 

Seleftion of Contraries, Ariſt, Metaph. lib- 
2. Cap. 2. 

Diviſion of Contraries, Ariſt. Metaph. lib 
Io. C. 3. 

Of Oppoſites, Simplic. in cap. de Oppoſit. 
Comm. 8. 

Collettion of Pythagorick Opinions ; Sim- 
plic. in lib. 2. de Calo. Com. 4. 

Of Idea's, Alexand. in lib. rx. Meraphyſ. 
Comnn. 59. where he Cites the fourth 
Book, tho Laertinis, but one, as if there 
were no more. 

Of Enunciation, Alexand. in lib. 4. Ve- 
taphy(. Com. 25. & 44- 

Homerical Difficulries 6. 

Of Platenick aſſertions, Plut. contra.Colot. 

Endemns, Plar. — —_ 

Drankenne(s, Plat. Sympoliac. 3, A- 

TI cites the tenth Buok hereof. 

Animal, or of Fiſhes, Athen. Deipn. 7. 

Of living Creatares , and of things per- 
raininz to kuing Creatures, Athen, F 
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Of the manners of living Creatures, Athen. 
Of Pheaſants, Athen. 
Of Conſanguinity, Athen. 
wonderful luxury, Athen 
Apology, Athen. 
Hiſtories, Athen. 
Barbarous FuriſdiFions. ; 
Of Audibles, Porphyr- Comm. in Ptol, 
Mus. Proclus in Timzum Plat. 
The Cohabitant, Proclus. Prozxm. in Re- 
pub. Platon. 
©4oxyuulre, Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 
Of Natare, Clem. Alexandrin.Strom.lib 6. 


We ſhall not add the Peplus cited by Nicephoras, 
and the Chriz by Stobeus, under his Name, ſince 
itis manifeſt they belong not to the ſame Arito- 
tle, as Patricius hath evinced. 

Theſe Books Ariſtotle gave to Theophraſtus , 
when he made bim his ſucceſſor in the School, as 
Srrabo affirmeth ; adding that Ariſtotle was the 
firſt we know of, that made a Library, which 
the eApyptian Kings learned of him to 'do. Theo- 
phraſtus bequearhed all his Books to Nelius a 
Scepſian, who carried them to Scep/is, and dying, 
left them to his Heirs, men of no Learning, who 
only kept thern confuſedly locked up : And when 
they uderſtood what care was taken by the At- 
talick Kings (in whoſe juriſdidtion _ was) to 
make a Library in Pergamus, they hid them in a 
hole under ground [ where they continued about 
120 years] by which means they received ſome 
injury by the wet and worms. At laſt, ſome 
that were deſcended from Ariſtotle and Theophra- 

ftus, ſold them to Apelico a Teian, [ who, accord- 
ing to Atheneus, was made free of the City of 
Athens, a perſon very rich, who, beſidesmany 
other Libraries, bought this of Ariforle, being 
himſelf a lover of Peripaterick Philoſophy |] for a 
great ſum of mony. This Apeliico was more a 
lover of Books, than of Learning; ſo that becauſe 
they had received ſome injury, he cauſed them to 
be Tranſcribed, ſupplying the defects not right- 
ly, and by that means put them forth full of 
faults: The Ancient Peripateticks that ſucceed- 
ed Thcophraſtus, wanting Books, as having but 
very few, and thoſe Exoterick, could not treat 
exactly upon any part of Philoſophy. They 
that lived later, after that theſe books were 
publiſhed, had much greater helps to Philoſophy, 
and the imitation of Ariorle , although by rea- 
ſon of the infinite faults, they were forced to ſay 
many things by gueſs. Hereunto Rowe conduced 
not a little ; for (ſoon after the death of «Fpe/- 
lico, Sylla taking «Athens, in the fourth year of 
the 17 3 Olympiad, ſeiſed upon his Library, and 
cauſing it to be carried to Rome, Tyrannio, a 
Grammarian, a perſon ſtudious of Ariftorle, ob- 

tained leave of the Library-Keeper to be permit- 
ted the uſe of them) the bookſellers not having 
good writers, and not comparing well the Co. 
pies, it occaſion'd many faults, as well in thoſe 
books that were at Rome, as in thoſe Tranſcribed 
and fold into Alexandria. Plutarch adds, that 
from this Tyrannio, Andronicus the Rhodian had 
them, who firſt made chem publick, ſetting forth 
thoſe volumes, which, ſaith he, we bave. 

Thus Srrabs and Plutarch; Atheneus faith , 


by whom they were Tranſlated to Alexandria, 


where how long they lay hid is uncertain, which 
Library was afterwards burn'd by Fulms Ceſar, 


RE —— 


CHAP. XVIL 


His Commentators. 


O ſooner were the writings of Ariſtotle com- 
municated to the world, but they were en- 
tertained with general approbation, which ſome 
expreſſed, by employing themſelves in Com- 
menting upon them, whoſe example was follow- 
ed by many in all following ages To omit 
Paſicrates the Rhodian, brother of Eudemus, who 
wrote, as Gale; affirmeth, upon the book of Ca. 
regories ; we ſhall name in the firſt place, 
Andronicus the Rhodian , who firſt publiſhed 
Ariſftotles writings , put forth a Paraphraſe or 
Comment upon the greateſt part of them, 
Next, his Diſciple Boethus, a Sidonian, took 
much pains in the expoſition of Aritorle, whence 
he is often mentioned honourably by Ammoniu: 
and Simplicius: 
| Ariſto a Coan,, Diſciple alſo to Andronicus, as 
(a) Strabo affirms, living in the time of Nicias, 


mongſt the old Commentators upon Ar:ſotles 
Categories. 

Nicolaus Damaſcenus, who lived in the time of 
Auguſtus, by whom much loved, is cited by 
_— and Averroes, as an Expoſitor of Ari- 
ſtotle: 


Athenodorus of Tarſis, a Stoick, who lived alſo 
under Auguſtus, as Plutarch affirms, is cited by 
Simplicius, as having written upon Ariſtorles Ca- 
tegories ; but rather by way of confutation than 
interpretation, as did likewiſe Alexander e/£geus, 
Nero's Tutor, mention'd by Simplicius ; Cornutus, 
who lived at the ſame time ; cited by Porphyrius 
and Simplicius; Lucius and Nicoſtratus a Macedo- 
nian, Who lived under Antonius, 

Sotion of Alexandria, and Achacimns, ſeem to 
have written upon the Categories, being often 
cited by Simplicizs upon that Subject. 

Taurus the Beriſian, a Platonick Philoſopher , 
living under Antoni#s, wrote firſt concerning the 
difference between the Doctrines of Plato and 
Ariſtotle. 

Adraſtus the Aphrodiſzan, wrote a Comment 
on Ariſtotle's Categories, and of his Phyſick, and a 
Book concerning the Method of his Philoſophy. 
Aſpaſins wrote a Comment an all Ariſtotle's 
Works, taking particular care to reſtore the 
Text, to which end he is often quoted by Sim- 
plicizs and Boetirrs, There is a Comment upon 
ſome Books of the Erhicks extant under his 
Name. 

Herminus ſomewhat later, ſeems to have writ- 
ten Upon all, of the greater part of Ariſtotle's 
Works,Cited by all the Greek Commentators that 
are extant, and by Boetins. 

Alexander the Aphrodiſzzan , who lived under 
Antomus and Severus, Wrote u pon the Analyticks, 
Topicks and Elenchs, Whence tiled by the later 
Interpreters, EZimrns rhe Expoſitor. 

Galen, Who lived at the ſame time, wrote 
three Books upon Ariſtotle of Interpretation, four 


that Nelius fold them to Prolemeaus Philadelphius, jr npon the firſt of the firſt Analjtick, four 
4 


upon the ſecond of the firſt; fix vpon the firſt 
of 


Tytant of Coos , is reckoned by Simplicins a- youd 


), 
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(4) Gay. 


four Tirfts and the eight Book of his Phyſick, 


TT 


of the ſecond Analytick,, five upon the ſecond. 

(b ) Atticus a Platonick Philoſopher, beſides 
ſeven Books, wherein he proved Plato and Arr- 
fotle to be of the ſame Sect, contrary to the Af- 
ſertion of Taurus ; he wrote alſo a Dialogue up- 
on the Categories extant, ſeven Books upon the 
Categories, Cited by Simplicius, a Comment upon 
the Book of Interpretation, cited by Boetius. Not 
to mention what he wrote upon Ar:i/totle de Ani- 
na, ſince it appears from Suidas, that it was ra- 
ther by way of Oppoſition than Expoſition, 
which (c) Theoderet likewiſe confirms. 

Famblicus of Calcis in Celoſyria, Maſter to 7u- 
lian the Emperor, wrote in an abſtruſe way upon 
the Book of Categorres. 

Dexippns, by ſome thought to be Son of Zam- 
blzews , wrote a Dialogue on the Categories , Cx- 
rant. 

Maximns a Byzantine , Diſciple of Famblicus, 
wrote Commentaries on the Categories, and 
other Books of Ariſtorie, as Simplicius and Suidas 
affirm. 

Plutarch the younger ſon of Neforius flouriſhing 
under /alentinian the firſt, Gratian and Theodoſi 
vs the firſt, according to Su;das and Philoponus, 
m Commentaries upon ſome Books of Ar:- 

otle. 

# Syrianus , ſirnamed the Great, of Alexandria, 
a Philoſopher, who flouriſhed under Arcadms, 
Honorius, Theodoſius the ſecond, and Valentinian 
the ſecond, wrote Commentaries upon Ariſtot/?”s 
Books of Nature, of Motion, of Heaven, and up- 
on the Categories, Cited by Simplicius and Philopo- 
#5. Likewiſe upon the 24, 5:hand 6h, Book of 
Metaphyſicks, Which are extent. 

Olympiodorus an Alexandrian,who derived him- 
ſelf from Ammonins Saccus , and was contempo- 
rary to Plutarch and Syrianus, Wrote upon Ari 
fotle's Mereors, extant, He was later than that 
Olympiodorus who writ upon Plato: 

Themiſtins, living, according to Suidas, under 
Tulian and Fowvinian, wrote a Paraphraſe upon 
Ariſtotle's Phyſick, eight Books ; a Paraphraſe on 
the Analyticks, two Books; upon his Books of 
the Soul, ſeven Books. Of the Scope and Title 
of the Book of Categories, one Book. 

Proclus, Diſciple of Syrianus, wrote two Books 
concerning Motions, wherein he made an ab 
ſtract of Ariſtotle's ſecond Book of Motion. That 
he wrote alſo upon his Book of Heawen, and the 
Elements, may be conjectured from the frequent 
Citations of Simplicius, 

Marmss, who ſucceeded Proclus in the School. 
ſeemeth to have written ſomething upon Ariſtc- 
tle's Book of the Soul, being often cited upon that 
Subject by Philoponus. 

Ammonius Hermeus wrote upon Ari#ftetle's 
Categories, *and upon his Book of Interpretation, 
both which *are extant; as likewiſe upon his 
Books of the Soul,' cited by Philoponus. 

Damaſcius, a Platonick Philoſopher, Diſciple to 
Ammonius , beſides what he wrote in Confutati- 
on of Ari#totle concerning Time, epitomiz'd the 


and the firſt Book of Heaven. To theſe add. 
Philoponus and Smplicius, and Aſclepius, Diſci- 

ple to Ammonius, | 
TJobannes Damaſcenns , whoſe Compendium of 


Arittotles Logick and Phyſick are extant; he lived 
about the year 770. 


of 
"4 


Euftathins wrote upon ſome of the Nichomachi- 
an Ethicks, and Euitratizs upon his Book con- 
cerning Demon#tration. 

Michael Pſellus, about the year $00. and Mz- 
chael Epeſius, Upon the parva naturalia. 

Magentinzs upon the Categories, and the Book 
of Interpretation. 

Nicephor us Blemmydes (under Johannes duca ) 
upon the Logick and Phyſick. 

Georgizs Plachymerins and Theodorus Metochita 
lived about the year 1080. and wrote Epitoms 
extant. 

Of Arabick Commentators were Awvicenna and 
Averroes; aboutthe year 1216. 

The later Writers it wiſl be unneceſſary to 
mention, there being a Catalogue of them an- 
nexed to Ariitorles Works of the Pars Edition. 


To Philip 1: 


Hey who undertake a Command for the 

Good of their Subjects, not preferred 
thereunto, either by Fortune or Nature, 

truſt not in their own Power, which they know 
ſubjet to, chance, but grow great in Virtue, 
whereby they order the Commonwealth wiſely, 
For there is nothing amongſt men ſo firm and 
ſolid, but the rapid Motion of the Sun changeth 
it ere the Evening. Nature, if we enquire into 
the truth, varieth all Lives, interweaving them 
like the Aftion of a Tragedy with Misfortunes. 
Men , like Flowers, have a ſet time wherein they 
Flouriſh and Fxcel others. Wherefore behave not 


your ſelf towards Gr-ece Tyrannically or Lootely, 
for one argues Petulance, the other T emerity. 
Wiſe Princes ought not to be admired for their 
Government, but Governance; ſo that tho For. 
cune change, they ſhall have the ſame praiſe. 
As for the reſt, do all things well, preferring the 
Health of your Soul, by Philoſophy, that of your 
Body by Exerciſe. 


To Philip 2. 


Oſt Philoſophers aſſert Beneficence to be 
M ſomething equal to God. To ſpeak the truth, 
the whole Life of Mankind is compriſed in confer- 
ring and returning Benefits. So as ſome beſtow, 
others receive, others return. Hence it is juſt to 
commiſerate all that are in Adverſity, for pity is 
the ſign of a mild Soul, ſternneſs of a Rude, it 
being diſhoneſt and impious to neglect Virtue in 
Misfortunes. For this I commend our Dilſct- 
ple TheophrafFus , who ſaith, we never repent of 
doing Good ; it brings forth good Fruit, the Pray- 
ers and Praiſes of the obliged. Wiſe men there- 
fore muſt ſtudy to oblige many, thinking thar, 
beſides the Praiſe, there may ſome Advantage 
accrue from hence.in the change of Afﬀairs, and 


if not all, at leaſt ſome-one of thoſe to whom he 


bath done good; may be in a Capacity to requite 
him.'7 For this: Reaſon, endeavour to be ready 
in doing Good,*bur Five not way to your Paſſi- 
ons, for that is kingly and ciyil, this barbarous 
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and odious. As you ſee occaſion , praCtiſe and 
neglect not this uſeful advice- 


To Philip. 2. 


HE moſt excellent Princes, whoſe honour 

toucheth the Stars, have conferred moſt 
benefits, and not accommodating their ſway 
only to the preſent, but conſidering the inſtability 
of Fortune, have treaſured up good deeds as 
 uſeſul in either condition. In proſperity it pro- 
cures them Honour, for Honour is proper to 
Vircue ; in adverſity Relief, for friends are much 
better tried in bad fortune, than in good. The 
ſight of benevolent perſons is like to that of 
Land to men in aſtorm. All Fortune apt to de- 
ſert us, is the true ſcope which they propoſe to 
themſelves who war, or do unjuſtly, or comply 
diſhoneſtly, only the clearneſs of virtuous per- 
ſons is not unacquainted with the. inſtability of 
Fortune, but, by reaſon, ſuſtaining all accidents, 
and being, as Plato ſaith, above them, they are 
never diſordered. Take heed therefore of the 
rapid motion of things; look upon them as 
a Circle which reverts into it ſelf; caſt up 
the accounts of life, for chance impoſeth many 
things npon life, and maketh our inclinations 
follow it. Pardon thoſe that offend ignorantly ; 
be ready to acquit thoſe that do good. This, if 
you perform not once, but continually , your 
Court will be ſecure from all danger. This, 
conſidering the greatneſs of the things I bave 
faid, is but little, but, conſidering the perſon to 
whom I write, All, 


To Alexander. 4. 


Am in doubt how to begin, for upon what- 

ſoever | reflect, all ſeems great and wonder- 
fol, not fitto be forgotten, but proper for re- 
membrance, and exhortation, not tobe defaced 
by Time. Good precepts and exhortations of 
Maſters have Erernity for their SpeCtator. En- 
deavour to make uſe of your power, not to 
oppreſs, but to oblige others, than which nothing 
can be greater in Mars life: Mortal Nature, 
which often yieldeth, and is overcome by Fate, 
obtaineth eternal memory by the greatneſs of 
ſuch works. Conſider this well ; you are not 
unreaſonable as ſon.e are, who think good ad- 
advice ridiculous. Your deſcent is honourable, 
your Kingdom hereditary, your Learning ſound, 
your glory admirable ; and as much as you ex- 
ceed others in the Goods of Fortune, ſo ought 
you to be excellent amongſt the good in Virtue. 
In fine, do that which is profitable , and finiſh 
what you deſign. 


To Theophraſtus 5; 


Sudden Injury is better than a ſlow benefit, 
for the remembrance and harm of that 
laſts but a while;but this groweth old, as if it ha- 
ted to build a work to perpetuity, and many times 
deferring what we intend to beſtow upon ano- 
ther , he meets with a calm elſe-where, which 
allays the tempeſt of his mind. Wherefore 1 
ſay, mutual ſociety ovght not. only to do no 
wrong, but if any be received, to be ready to 
forgive it ; for perhaps to do no wrong is above 
the power of Man, As for him who hath erred, 
to make uſe of reproof, 1s the property of a 
good well-ſeated Judgmend 
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CHAP. L | 
Of Philoſophy in general, and particularly of DIALECT ICK 


H E Philoſophy of Arifotle is well 

known, many abſtracts thereof have 

'been publiſhed, many are read daily 

in Univerſities by publick Profeſſors : 

yet will it be requiſite to our deſign, 

to give a ſhort account thereof, that it may ap- 

pear wherein the doftrine and method of the 

Peripateticks is different from that wf the Acade- 
micks and Stoickss 

(a) Philoſophy, according to Ariſtotle , # t6- 
fold, Praftick and Theoretick. To the Praftick be- 
longs Ethick and Politick : this, concerning the well 
ordering of a City: that, of a Houſe. To the Theo- 
retick belongs Phyſick and Logick , but Logick s not 
properly a part thereof , but @ moſt expedient in- 

rument. CE 

Of Logick he aſſerted two ends, probable,and true ; 

for each he makes uſe of two faculties, Dialefick 
and Rhetorick for the probable ; Analytick and Phi- 
loſophy for the true, omitting nothing towards Inzyen- 
tion, Tudgment, and Uſe. For Invention, bis To- 
picks and Methodicks afford a plentiful ſupply, out 
of which may be taken problems for Co le ar- 
guments. For Tudgment, his firſt aud (econd Ana- 
lyticks : inthe firſt, propoſitions are examined ; in 
the ſecond , he treats exattly of their compoſition , 
and the form of Syllogiſm. To uſe, belongs bis Ago- 
niſticks, and his Books concerning interrogation, and 
bu Eriſticks,and his Sophiftick Elenchs, and'of Syllo- 
giſms, and the like. Hitherto Laertius: 

Of his Logick we have only theſe books re-| 
maining , Of Categories, of Interrogation, Ana- 
Iyticks, Topicks, and Sophiſtick Elenohs, The firſt 
conſiders ſimple Terms: tle ſecond Propoſitions : 
The reſt Syllogiſms, Demonſtrative , DialeFick , 
aud Sopbiſtick. The Categories are placed firſt 
by the'general conſent of all Interpreters: nei- 
ther 1s it to be doubted, but that the reſt are 
diſpoſed according to the genuine method of 4- 


we come to ſpeak of Demonſtration, becauſe Syllogilon 

is the more general, And in his. (c) Elenchs, Of (c) Cap. 2 
Didaſcalick and demonſtrative Syllogiſms, we have © WR 
ſpoken already in the eAnalyticks: of the Diale#ick 

and Piraſtick, m the book immediately precedin 

theſe : We come now to ſpeak of the Agonittick oe 

Eriſtick © 


————————— 


CHAP. IL 
Of Terms. 


(a) JErms are of three kinds, Homonymons, (4) Cates. 5. x; 
| T Synonymous, and Paronymous. Homony- EY 


| 720us, Whoſe name only iscommon, their eſſence 


divers : Synonymons, Whoſe name and. definition 

4re-common to either : Paronymozes have denomi- 

'nation.from the ſame thing, bur differ in caſe or 

termination. | 
Synonymous ;' (or Univocal ) terms, are redu- 

ced to ten general heads, called Categories. 
. (6) Subſtance, of two kinds: Firſt, which (b) Cap. 5; 

is moſt properly ſubſtance, is neither predicated 6 

of, nor inherentin a ſubjeft. Second ſubſtances 

are ſpecies and genus's, which ſubſiſt in the firſt. 

The properties of firſt-ſubſtances are, x. Neither 

to be in, nor predicated of aſubjedt. 2. Tobe 

all ſubftances equally; 2. To ſignifie this parti- 

cular thing. 4+ To have no contrary. 5. To 

admit no degrees of more or leſs, 6- To be 

ſuſceptible of contraries. | 
2+ (c) Luantity , of two kinds 3 Diſcrete,, ag (c) Cop. 6: 

Number ; Continuous , as a Line. Their pro- 

perties, 1. To havenocontraries. 2: To admit - 

no degrees of more or leſs, 3: To denominate 

things equal or unequal. ONE. : 
2. (d) Relatives, whoſe whole being is in ſome (4) Cap. 7, 

manner effeted towards one another ; their pro- 

perties, 1: To have contraries, as Father and 


licks, be faith, We muſt [peak of Syllogiſm before 


Son. 2: To admit degrees of more and leſs, as in 
STR CCC kindred 
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Part | 


(f) Cap. 9. 


(2) Cap. 10. 


(a) De Inter- 
pree. cap. I. 


(b) Cap. 2. 


(c) Cap. 3. 
(d) Cap. 4. 


(ce) Cap. 5.39: 


(f) Cap, I2.; 


| Negative to a particular Affirmative. 


kindred. 3+. To follow one another mutually. 


4. To be naturally together. : 
(e) 4. .2»ality,from which things are denomina- 


ted 2ualited : It bath. four kinds. *' 1. Habit and | 
Diſpoſition. 


2. Natural power and Impotence. 
2. Paſſible qualities and peſſions.4. Form and Figure. 


- The properties; 1. To have contraries, as black 


and white. 2. To admit intenſfion or- remiſſion. 
3- 'To denominate things, like or unlikee 

(f) 5. Aion. 6. Paſſion. Their properties are, to 
admit contraries, to admit degrees of intenſion 
and remiſſion. R 

_ 7. When. 8. Where. g. Poſition. 10. Habit. Theſe 
admit not contraries, nor degrees of intenſion or 
remiſſion. 

Of thoſe which cannot be reduced to any cer- 
tain Category, are 1. Oppoſites. 2; Precedents. 
2. Coequals. 4+ Motion. 5. Poſſeſſion. 

(g) Of Oppoſites there are four kinds, Relatives, 
Contraries, extreams in the ſame kind, as black 
and white. Privatives, as privation and habit, 
light and darkneſs: Contraditories, which affirm 
and deny, as learned, not learned. 


CHAT... 
Of Propoſition. 


(a) 170i is a fign of the Notions of the 
mind ; as in the mind are two. kindsof 


Intelletion, one ſimple, expert of truth and fal- | 
VOIGE, | 


ſity, theother either true or falſe: So in 
ſome is ſimple, ſome complex. | 

(b) A nown is a voice ſignifying according to 
inſtitution, whereof no part is ſignificant by it 
{cIF. ON 

(c) A werbisa voice implying time, whereofno 
part is ſignificant by ir ſelf. 

(4) A Speech, x%y@, is a voice ſignifying accor- 
ding to inſtitution, whoſe parts are ſignificant ſe- 
parate, wg 

Of Speech, the enunciative (called-pro- 
poſition) belongs to Philoſophy, the precatory. 
and imperative, to.Rhetorick, Poetry, &c. 

(e) Propoſitions are divided four ways ; into- 
ſemple and complex , into affirmative and negative; 
info unrverſal, particular, indefinite and ſingutar ; 
into pure and meds! ; the modal.iy either neceſſary, 
poſſible, contingent, or #wnye/[uhle- '| | 

(f ) Propoſitions have: thsee accidents, oppoſiti- 

Oppoſition is either contradictory of a' particn- 


on, conſe ation, conver ſign, 
lar to an yniverſal ;' or contrary, of an univerſal 
to an univerſal ; or ſubcontrary, of a particylar 


* +} 


Conſetation,(<xianas) or XAquipollence, is 


on, in reſpect whereof, rwo Propofitions ſignify 
together the ſame thing, and are together true 


Converſion is a tranſpoſition of the Terms, 
preſerving the Affirmation, Negation, and verity 
of the Propoſition : It is. either Abſolute, which 
reſerves the ſame quantity, but alters the quality; 


or Partlaly which reſerves not the fame quantity, 


as 
Conſideration of thoſe AtﬀeQions of a Propofiti; 


1 


| 


Re em 


——_—— 
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| The firſt, 


4 true, 12 falſe and Ilflegitimate. Of the true, 
,two are univerſal, two particular. 


| The firſt- 3 


CHA P. IV. 
Of Syllogiſm: 


(a) Qlei/n is a ſpeechy in which ſome things / , 
being laid down, another neceſſarily fol. pricr ly 

lows. Perfe# Sylogiſm is that which requireth c. i 

no other to ſhew its power, clearneſs, and effica- 

CY. Imperfet requires another to that purpoſe, 

by Converſion, or tranſpoſition of the Propoſiti- 

ons, 

(5) The Meter of Syllogiſm is three Terms, (} <;k 
the Form is the xight Diſpoſition of -the Matter 
according to Figure and Mood. a a 

Figure 1s an apt diſpoſition of the Medium 
with the Extreams, apt for concluding aright. 

Moed is a Diſpoſition of Propoſitions, according 
to. quantity and quality, There are three Fi. 
gures. n 

The firſt, when the Mediumis firſt SubjeZ,then 
Pr edicate, It hath nine Moods, 4. Uſeful, 5.Uſe. 
leſs and [legitimate : Of the Uſeful, two are 


| Univerſal,rwo Particular. 


3 


Every Az B. 
Jews Cx A: 
4 Therefore every C #s B. 
No A « B. 
The ſecond. Every C x A. 
| mc oC 5B, 


The third, 3 
| No AsB. 


The fourth, 4 Some C x A. 
( Therefore ſomeC u B: 


Every As B. 
Some C us A» 
Therefore ſome C u Bi 


 () Inthe ſecond Figure, the Medium is Predi- (C9 
cated of both the Extreams. It hath 16 Moods, » 


&) 4 
ter 
P. | 
NoM # N, 6 
Every O #N. 
Therefore no O x M. 


Every M 4 N: 5 
The ſecond. No O #z Ne £ ) C, 
Therefore no O « ML 


No M « N- 
Some O uw N. 
\ Therefore ſome O u« not M, 


The thrid: 


Every M is N. 
The fourth» & Some O # net N. 
.C Therefdre ſome O is not Me 


- (4) a the third Figure, the Medium is Sub- (4) (\8F) © 
jected to both Extreams. Ithath 16 Moods, 19 
falſe and Iegitimate ; 6 Legitimate, which con- 
clude particularly: of | 


The 


7 ) Annalyt . 
pfter. lib. 1. 
Pp. 1. 


bÞ) Cap. 2. 


> (4) (£27: 4: 
- | 


tl 
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Se P is R. 
The firſt. EveryP is S. 
CTherefore ſome Sis R: 


NoP #: R. 
Every P is Ss 


nd. 
TO” $ Exe ſome S is not R, 


Some P is R. 
The third. I Every PisS. 
Therefore ſome Sis R. 
Every P is R. 
Some P is S. 


The fourth. | 6 
Therefore ſome S 1sR; 


Every P is S. 


The fift, : 
Therefore ſome S is not R+ 


dec P is not R- 


No P#R. 
Some P is 9. 
**Therefore ſome S is not R» 


The ſixt; 


(e) Every Syllogiſm ought to be framed in one 
of theſe three Figures ; but thoſe of the ſecond 
and third being imperfect, ought to be reduced 
to the firſt, which is the moſt abſolute and per- 
fect. 

(f) There are fix other forms of argument, 
Converſion of Terms, Induction, Example, Abdutti- 
on, Inſtance , Enthymem. All theſe have their 
efficacy from the power of Syllogiſm, and are 
reducible to Syllogiſm. 

As concerning the invention, power, and con- 
verſion.of Syllogiſm, he is exact and curious to 
admiration- 


CHAP. V. 
Of Apodeiftick ( or demon#trative ) Syllogi(m. 


(a) L L diſcurſive knowledg is made by a 
prenotion of the things themſelves 
whereof we diſcourſe ; for ratiocination is not 
concerning things unknown. Demonſtration is a diſ- 
curſive knowledg, and therefore requireth three 
przcognitions. Firſt, that the ſubject is, and what 
it is in a rude confuſed manner. Sccondly, what 
the przdicate is, and what it ſignitieth. Thirdly, 
that che principles are true. 
(b) To know, is to underſtand that a thing js, 
that this is cauſe thereof, and that it cannot be 
otherwiſe. Demonfration is a ſcientifick Syllogiſm. 
Demonſtrative Science is from true , firſt, imme- 
diate , more known cauſes of the concluſion. 
Firſt, as having none precedent, gnd being ade- 
quate to, and convertible with the effe&t. Imme- 
diate or conlectaneous, as having no term be- 
twixtto join them. More known, as being pre- 
miſes to the concluſion, not to be demonſtrated 
by any thing. | 
(ce) Demonſtrative Science is of a thing neceſſa- 
Ty, Whence the demonſtration it ſelf conſiſts of 
neceſſary propoſitions z which neceſſity requireth 
explication of that which is predicated, of s/l by 
it ſelf, and which is univerſal: 


Of all, is that which is attributed to every one, 


and at all times, as a living creature to man: 


| 


By it ſelſ, as being of eſſence, proper, com- 
—_ per ſe, and competible to it ſelf, for it 
elf. 

An univerſal-attribute is that which is in eve- 
ry one by itſelf, inas much as it is it ſelf. 

(4) Demonſtration is of concluſions of eternal 
truth, for they are univerſal propoſitions; whence 
it followeth, that neither demonſtration nor 
Science are of periſhable things ; neither are de- 
finitions of ſuch, which are the principles of de- 
monſtration. . 
That there is demonſtration, it is not neceſſary 
to have recourſe to Plato's Idea's, ſeparate from 
ſingulars; it is enough that there are common 
natures whichare in ſingulars, and are grzdica- 


why it is ſo, Hence there are 
Tgemonitration, 74; and Jre, the 
firſt is the erue, and moſt perfect, of which hi- 
therto. . 


574, is more imperfeCt; it is made two ways in 
the ſame Science : Firſt, when the cauſe is de- 
monſtrated by the effet thus, Stars which dos 
not twinkle, are neareſt to the earth ; but, the Pla- 
nets do not twinkle, therefore they are neareſt tothe 
earth. Secondly, when the effe@t is proved by a 
cauſe remote, and not reciprocal, or by an ef- 
tect of the remote cauſe , as this, Every thing 
that breatheth is @ leaving creature ; but no Wall 
breaths, therefore no Wall is a living creature: 
To know 167: is proper to ſubalternat prin- 
ciple Sciences, as Geometry and Arithmetick , 
which contemplate the firſt proper cauſes; to 
knaw 7, is of the ſubalternatand' inferior, as 
Optick and Muſick: 
(g ) Of all figures, the firſt is moſt accommo- 
date to knowledg, for that only:concludes with 
an univerſal affirmative, and therefore: in that 
only isa demonſtrative #t67:. h 

(b) Thus far concerning Science; the appo- 
ſire to Science is Ignorance, whicks, iy} two-fold ; 
One of pure negation, as whena boy or jgnorant 
fellow knows not that the Sun is greater than'the 
Earth, becauſe he is ignorant of Aſtrotogy. The 
other, of depraved diſpuſtion, as whenjan'Aftro- 


are as they ſeem: this is error-,. which erro- 
neous ignorance is in falſe propoſitions; or in 4 
Syllogiſm througha- falſe medium-: | 

Defett of ſenſe cauſeth ignorance of pure-ne- 
gation ; for if any ſenſe be wanting; itisneceffary 
that ſome ſcience of ſenſibles be- liketviſe want- 
ing; for we learn all things either by mduttion 
or demonſtration. Indu&:ion is made of fſingu- 
lars perceived by fenſe, * DemonFtration is of Uni- 
verſals , which ; are: dedared' by 'InduRion ; 
wherefore the begaing of Science is from fingn- 
lars, which arefſenſibles. - Hence it is impoſſible 
for a man born blind to have the Science of C5- 
lours., Yet no Science is next and immediately 
from ſenſe, for ſenſe is of ſingulars, which;are 
here, and now butScience and Demonſtration is 
of Univerſals, which ate every where, and ever; 
not ſubjef; to ſenſe. Yet, ſenſe conduceth .. ro 
(cience and demonſtration, for as much as an 
univerſal is collected from particulars known by 


ſenſe. 
CHAP, 


(4) Cap. 8. 


ing to know that a thing is ſo, (.) cp. r2 


(/) The other kind of demonſtration , wiz- ( f) Caps 13; 


(s) Cap. 14; 


(h) Cap. 15» - 


&c; 


loger or ignorant  Oprick believes ,} that things 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Dialefick Syllogifm. 


laleFick Syllogiſm is that which concludes 
from Probables ; Probables are thoſe 
things which appear ſuch to all, or to moſt, or 
-.only to the Wiſe and moſt Eminent. 
(5) DialeFick is a Conjectural Art, as Rheto- 
rick and Medicine; therefore (like thoſe) it at- 
raineth not always its end; it is enough for a 
DialeCick, that he omit nothing of his Art for 
concluding probably. 

Ce) AJ diſpuration is of thing 

either by Problem or Propofiti 
_ queſtions both parts, as « /zvin 
genus of manor not ? A Propofitic 
one part, as, is not living creature t s of man? 
Every -Propoſition and Problem is either genus, 
(under which is contained the difference) defini- 
ton, proprium, OT accident. 

(4) Definition is a ſpeech, ſignifying what a 
thing is. Proprium is that which declareth, not 
what a thing is, but is init only, and Reciprocal 
with it. Gerus is that which is prezdicated,in quid, 
of many that differ ſpecifically: Accident is that 
which is neither Definition, nor Genus, nor pro- 
. prium, and may be, or not be, in its ſubject. 

(e) Dialefick propoſation is' a probable interro- 
gation, received by all or many, or the moſt ex- 
cellent, yet ſo as it is not wholly alienate from 
the common opinion. 

(f) Diale&ick problem is threefold ; praftick or 
Moral, pertaining to eleftion or repulle ; Theore- 
rick, pertaining to Science ; neutral, Which con- 
duceth to the reſt, wiz. Logick. 

Theſis is a Paradoxal Sentence of ſome Eminent 
Philoſopher, contrary to the vulgar opinion. 

- (8) Dialeftick Argument is twofold, Indufion 
and Syllogiſm. 

(5) Arguments are gained by four I//ruments, 

1. Choice of propoſitions. '2: Diſtinttion of «/Equi- 
woques. 3. Invention of differences. 4. Conſideration 
of Similitudes. | 
- Problems are either univerſal or particular ; 
the ſame places which confirm or confute one, 
confirm; or confute the other. From proprium, 
genus, and definition, is immediately and fimply 
made Demonſtration, but not from Accident, be- 
cauſe that is external, not neceſſarily and. inti- 
mately inherent in the Subje&t. We ſhall not 
here ſay any thing of the multitude of places he 
hath invented, which are more neceſſary to thoſe 
that will learn the Art, than ſuitable to this a- 
bridgment: 

The Diſputant mnſt firſt find ont a place (or 
medium) ſecondly, diſpoſe and queſtion it with- 
in himſelf ; thirdly, propoſt it to his Adverſary. 

In Diſputation againſt rhe Learned,  SyHogiſm 
is to be uſed, againſt the Vulgar Induction. 

(5) The Office of the Opponent is to compel his 
Reſpondent tv this incredible and abſurd conſe- 

quent from -his Theſis ; of the Reſpondent togake 
care, that nothing abſurd be collected from his 
Theſis 


(s) Topie.lib. x, (a) 


Cap. I. 


(b) Cap. 3; 


(c) Cap. 4; controverted, 


(d) Cap5. Ec. 


(e) Cap. 10. 


(f) Cap. 11. 


(2) Cap. 12, 
(b) Cap.13.&e. 


(6) Lib.8.cap.4. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Sophiſtick Syllogiſm: 
(a) K* Elench is a Syllogiſm which contradiQts («) vip 


dent. Of Elenchs ſome are true, ſome falſe , 
that proper to a Sophos, whoſe office is to purſue 
and defend Truth, and to diſcover and confute 
Falſhood ; this to a Sophiſf, who from ſeeming 
Wiſdom acquireth gain, and had rather ſeem 
than be. 

(b) A Sophift hath five ends, whereto he en- (b)cy,, 
deavoureth to reduce his adverſary ; the firſt is 
Elench, or Redargution, (c) of which there are () Cp. 3, 
two kinds; one in the word, the other out of the 
word. 

Sophiſms in the word, are ſix. 1. By Homony- 
mie, as that ill is good, for 7 {oyja are good, 
bur ills are 7e Hoyre, The fallacy conſiſts in the 
word - Sore, which ſignifies ſometimes necel- 
farily inevitable, ſometimes beneficial. 

2.By Amphiboliegas Binedar nafdis wh Tis mohiules, 
which ſignifies either that the Enemies would 
take me, or that I would take the Enemies. 

z: By compoſition,as 70 Sueda xafnuivor BadiGer, 
that he who fits can walk, which it true in a di- 
| vided ſenſe, not in a compounded. 

4+ By diviſion ; as five are two and three, 
therefore even and odd. | 

5. By accent, Which is not ſo eaſily done in Lo- 
pick asin Poetry. a 

6. By figure of the word, when things which are 
not the ſame, are interpreted in the ſame manner, 
as a Male for a Female. | 

(d) Sophiſms out of the word are ſeven. 1. From (4)(4 
accident, when that which is demanded is equally 
competent to the thing, and to the accident ; for 
whereas many things are competent to the ſame, 
itis not neceſſary that they be all in the Subject 
and Prezdicate, as, if Coriſcus differs from a man, 
he differs from himſelf, for he 15 a man. 

2. From that which is ſimply, Or x2 nar}, when 
that which is ſaid in part is taken as of all, as, 
that which is not, is imaginative,that which is not,is, 

2. From ignorance of the Elench, when not un- 
derſtanding the true Nature of a contradiction, 
they think that to be an abſolute contradiction 
which is none, omiting either the ſame reſpect in 
the thing, or the ſame reſpect of the ſame thing, 
or the ſimplicity, or the time. To this all So- 
phiſms may be reduced. 
4+ Of the conſequent ; when we allow thoſe to 
be true Reciprocal Conſequences which are not 
ſuch, as, it is yellow, therefore it is Honey ; and the 
contrary, it is not yellow, therefore it 1s not Honey. 
5. Of petition of the principle, neither by requi- 
ring that to begranted, which was to be proved, 
or proving the ſame by the ſame, the terms only 
changed z as the ſoul is immortal becauſe it is not 
[ubjett to death. 
6. Of a not-cauſe as @ Cauſe, as when that is 
taken to be the cauſe of the thing or concluſion, 
which is cauſe of neither ; as Arms diſturb Peacey 
therefore they are to be taken away. 

7. Of Plurality of Interrogations as one, when 
many things are asked in one ; as Fuftice and 1m 


piety, are they Virtues or not ? . 


Hitherto 


the. concluſion afſerted by the Reſpon. Enchy 


Cap. 


ap. 


4p, 


4) Soph 


©) Cop. 3, 


(d)(9. 


Cap. 5. 
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Hitherto of Elenchs; the four other Ends 
whereto a Sophiſt endeavours to reduce his adver- 
fary,are, Falſity,Paradox, Soleciſmyand Tautologie. 

Sophiſms are ſolyed either by diſtinion or 
wegarion. 


Thus much may ſerve for a ſlight view of his 
Logick, whereof we have but few Books left, in 
reſpect of the many which he wrote upon that 
part of Philoſophy. 


— —IEm—__—_— — —_— 


THE 


SECONDPAR T: 


, 


— ———_——_—_  — 


CHAP. L 
of PHYSICH. 


OT to queſtion the Method of Ari#to- 
tle's Books of Phy/ick, much leſs their 
Titles (as ſome, to make them better 
agree With Laertizs's Catalogue,have 
done) and leaſt of all their Authority, with Pa- 
zricizzs ; We ſhall take them in that order which 1s 
generally received ; according to which, next Lo- 
gick, is placed Phyſick. : 

(a) Phyſick is a Science concerning that ſub- 
ſtance which hath the principle of motion and 
reſt withinit ſelf. 

The Phyſical Books of Ariſtotle, that are Cx- 
tant, treat of theſe nine general heads. Of rhe 
principles of natural things : Of the common affeftions 
of natural things : -Of Heaven : Of Elements : of 
the aftion and paſſion of Elements : Of Exhalation : 
Of Plants : Of Animals : Of the Soul. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Principles of Natural Bodies. 


(2) PHE Principles of Natural Bodies are not 

F one, as Parmenides and Meliſſus held ; nor 
Homoiomeria's , as Anaxagoras 3 nor Atomes, as 
Leucippus and Democritus ; nor ſenſible Elements,as 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Empedecles, nor 
Numbers, or Figures, as the Pythagoreans 3 nor 
Idza's, as Plato. 

(5) That the Principles of things are Contrary 
(privately oppoſite) was the joint opinion of the 
Ancients, and is manifeſt in Reaſon: For Prin- 
ciples are thoſe which neither are mutually of 
one another, nor of others, but of them are all 
things. Such are, firſt, contraries; as being firſt, 
they are not of any other; as contrary, not of 
another. 

(c) Hence it follows, that being contrary. they 
muſt be more than one, but not infinite ; for then 
natural things would not be comprehenſible by 
Reaſon : yet more than two; for of contraries 
oply nothing would be produced, but that they 
would rather deſtroy one another. 

(4) There are therefore :4ree Principles of Na- 


tural Bodies; two contrary ; Privative and 
Form ; and one common ſubject of both, Matter. 
The conſtitutive Principles are matter and form ; 
of privation, bodies cqnfift not, but accidentally, 
as it is competent to Matter. 

(e) Things are made of that which is Ens po- (e) Cap. 8; 
tentially, Materia prima, not of that which is Es 
actually, nor of that which is Nenens potentially, 
which is pure nothing. (f) Matter is neither (F) cap. 9% 
generated nor corrupted lt is the firſt infite 
ſubject of every thing, whereof it is framed pri- 
marily, in its felf and not by accident, and into 
which it at laſt refolveth. 'To treat of Form in 
general, is proper to Metaphy licks. 


CHAP. III, 


Of Nature, and the Cauſes of Natural Bodies. 


(a F Being, ſome are by Nature, as Plante 

——— other c_ thoſe have in o LES 
themſelves the principle of their motion, theſe 
have not. Nature is a Principle and Cauſe of the 
motion and reſt of that thing wherein itis, prima- 
rily, by it ſelf, and not by accident. Material ſib- 
ſtances have ' Nature ; Natural properties are ac- 
cording to Nature: Nature is twofold, Matter 
and Form ; but Form is moſt Nature, becaule it is 
in act. 

(5) Of Cauſes are four kinds ; the Materia!, of 
which a thing is made; the Formal, by which a 
thing is made, or reaſon of its eſſence ; The E/- 
ficient, whence is the firſt principle of ics mutati- 
on or reſt as a Father 3 the Final, for which end 
it is made 3 as health is to walking. Cauſes are 
immediate Or remote, principal or accidental ; atua! 
or potential; particular or univerſal. 

Fortune and Chance are Cauſes of many effe@t;; 'c) Cap. 4. 30. 
Fortune is an accidental Cauſe in thoſe things 
which are done by election for ſome end ; Chance 
is larger; an accidental cauſe in things which are 
done for ſome end, at leaſt that of Nature. They 
are both efficient. 


(0) Cap. 3: 


Nature 


lc 
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(4) Cap. 8. 


(e) Cap. 9. 


(a) Phyſic. 


3- C4ap. 2. 


(b) Cap. 7. 


(c) Lib. 4.c. 3. 


(d) Cap. 8. 


{e) Cap. 10.11, 


(4) Nature as for ſome end : not temerari- 
ouſly, or caſualy ; for thoſe things which are 
done by nature, are always or for the moſt part 
done in the ſame manner, yet ſometimes ſhe is 
iruſtrated of her end, as in monſters, which ſhe 
intends not. 0+ 

(e) Neceſſity is twofold : abſolute, which 1s 
from matter, Conditional, which is from the end 
or form: both kinds are in natural things. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the affefions of natural Bodies, Motion, Place, 
Time. 


lib, (8) NJ is of a thing which is not ſuch, but 


may be ſuch, the way or act by which 
it becometh ſuch , as curing of a body which is 
not in health, but may be in health, is the way 
and aCt by which it is brought to health. Neither 
is itabſurd, that the ſame thing ſhould be both in 
att and power, as to different reſpects ; for the 
thing moved, as water in warming is in aCt, as to 
the heat which it hath,in power, as to the greater 
heat which it is capable of. 

(b) Infinite is that which is pertranſible with- 
out end, ſuch an ifinzte in af there is not: not 
amoneſt ſimple bocies, for the elements are con- 
fined to certain number and place : neither 
amongſt mixt bodies, fot they conſiſt of the ele” 
ments which are finite. But, there are things 
mnfinite potentially ;, as, in addition, Number,which 
may be augmented infinitely , i» diviſion; Mag- 
nitude, which may be divided infinicely ; i time, 
and continued ſucceſſion of generation. 

(c) The properties of place are, that it con- 
tains the thing placed : that it is equal to, and 
ſeperable from the thing placed : that the place 
and thing placed are together : rhat it hath up- 
wards or downwards, and the like differences : 
that every Phyſical body tends naturally to its 
proper place, and there reſteth. 

Place is the immediate immovable ſuperficies 
of a continent body. Thoſe things which are 
contained by another body are in place : bur 
thoſe which have not any other body above or 
beyond them, are not properly in place. Bodies 
reſt in their natural places, becauſe they tend 
thither as a part torn off from the whole. 

(4) Vacuum 1s place void of body : ſuch a 
vacuum there is not in nature, for that would 
deſtroy all motion , ſeeing that in vacuum: there 
1s neither upwardsnor dowmvards, backwards nor 
forwards. Nor would there be any reaſon, why 
motion ſhould be to one part more than to ano- 
ther. Moreover it would follow, that it were im- 
poſlible for one body to make another to recede, 
if the triple dimenſion, which bodies divide, were 
vacuous. Neither is the motion of rare bodies 
upwards cauſed by vacuity, for that motion is as 
natural to light bodies, as tro move downards is 
to heavy. 

(e) Time 1s the number of motioon by before 
and after. Thoſe two parts of time are con- 
joined by (73 mui ) the preſent, as the parts of 
a line are by a point. Time is the meaſure of 
reſt as wel] as of motion : for the ſame meaſure 
which ſerves forthe privation, ſerves for the ha- 
bic, All motion and mutaion is in time : tor 


th. 


in every motion there is ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs, 
which is defined by time. The Heavens, Earth, 
Sea, and other ſenſibles, are in time, for they are 
movable. 

(f) Time being a numerate number, exiſts not 
without a mumerant, Which is the Soul. The 
meaſure of time and other things, is that which 
meaſureth the firſt and moſt equal motion : this 
is the motion of the Primum mobile, for the firſt 
in every kind is the meaſure of the reſt. 


(f) Gy 


CHAP. V: 
Of the kinds and properties of Motion- 


(a) _— appertains to three Catego-(4) py; 
ries, to Quantity, accretion and dimi- 62, 


nution , to Quality, alteration; to Where , local 
motrrnon. 

Reſt 18a privation of motionin a body, when, 
where, and how itis apt for motion. 

(b) As all Magnitude is primarily, and per ſe,(0) Li 
continuous and diviſible into infinite, ſois all mo- 
tion, by reaſon of magnitude, and time it ſelf. 
For whatſoever is not compoſed of indiviſibles, is 
diviſible into infinite ; but no continuous thing 
is compoſed of indiviſible things, for itis quanti- 
eative, whereas indivifibles, having no extreams 
or parts, can neither be conjoyned by continuois 
nor contiguous motion. | 

(c) Yet it foflowerh not, that if there be infi. ()0g1 
nite magnitude, there can be no motion; for it is 
not infinite ina, but in power, as are likewiſe 
time and motion. 

(4) Neither is there any motion in the inſtant, 
73 yw for nothing is moved or reſteth , but in 
time. 

(e) Motion therefore is diviſible, as well in (4), 
reſpe&t to the time, wherein-it is made, as in 
reſpect to the thing wherein it inheres; as both 
theſe are always indiviſible, ſo may motion it 
ſelf be divided according to theſe. 

(f ) Whatſoever is changed,as ſoon as it is chan- (f) (4 
ged, muſt neceſſarily bein the (nexr ) term to 
which, for it leaveth the ſtate or form in which it 
was, and aſſumeth that to which it tendeth; 
yet though in motion, there is a firſt motion of 
perfetion, wherein we may truly ſay, the muta- 
tion is made, yet there is no firſt motion of in- 
ception. : | 
(2) Whatſoever is\moved in any whole time, (g) C9. 
is neceſſarily moved in every part of that time. 

(hb) All motion is finite, for it is in time, which (5)C91 
is finite. 

Whatſoever is thus proper to motion, is tobe 
applied alſo to reſt and quieſcence. 


(dC, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the firſt Mover. 


(a) Hatſoever is moved muſt neceſſarily be (4) [3' 
moved by another, either external 2, 55" 

or internal. Burt leſt this progreſſion be into in- 

finite, we muſt of neceſſity at laſt come to one 

firſt mover, which is not moved by another. 


This firlt mover, the cauſe and origine of all 
motion, is hnmovable, one, eternal, and indivifible, 
od of all quantity; (b) Im» 


| 
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(b) Immovable, for whatſoever things are mo- 
ved, are either immediately moved by a firſt 
immovable mover, or by ſome other which 1s 
likewiſe moved by another, until at laſt we come 
to ſome firſt mover, for nothing can move it ſelf, 
unleſs there be a firſt mover : but of infinices there 
is no firſt, ; 

{e) One, for heis moſt perfect, as being Au- 
thor of the moſt perfect and moſt ſimple motion, 
that of the primum mobile. Beſides, the beſt in 
every kind is one : for good is ſimple, ill mul- 


tiplicious. 


Cop. 7. 


0.8, cap. 


DeCelohib, 


4). 2, 


(d) Eternal, for motion it ſelf is eternal, as ap- 
pears thus : The mover and the moveable mult 
either be from eternity, or have had beginning 
in ſome time : if they began at any time, it mult 
have been by motion, and conſequently before 
the firſt motion there was another, by which 
the mover and moveable began, which were ab 
ſurd. Again, if they were eternal, yet without 
motion, it muſt be either by reaſon of the inap- 
titude of the moveable, or of its remoteneſs from 
the mover. But neither could the moveable be 
made more apt, or brought nigher tothe mover 
except by motion, whence would follow that 
there was a motion before the firſt motion. Again, 
Time, the meaſure of motion, is eternal, there- 
fore motion it ſelf is ſuch. That time is eternal 
( beſides that it is the general agreement of 
Philoſophers) is thus proved : it cannot be con- 
ceived Without 73 xvy, the inſtant, which is in- 
termediate betwixt the paſt and future, both the 
end of one, and the beginning of the other ; 
but, if time had a beginning, this 73x59, would 
have been only a beginning, not end; if time 
ſhould have an end, ' this inſtant would be only 
an end, not a beginning, both which are repug- 
nant to the nature of a moment. 

(e) Indiviſible, woid of quantity ; the proof 
whereof is grounded upon three Theoremes. 
1. That no finite mover can move in infinite 
time, therefore the firſt mover is infinite. 2. That 
there cannot be infinite power in finite quantity ; 
therefore the firſt mover is incorporeal. 3. That 
there cannot be finite power in that which is in- 
finite , therefore the firſt mover is infinite in 

wer. Hence may be colleCted, that it is im- 
poſſible the firſt mover ſhould be diviſible, cor- 
poreal, or affeCted with quantity : for if hehad 
any, it would either be infinite, of which kind 
actual there is none : or finite, wherein could 
not conſiſt his infinite power. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of HE AVEN. 


H*vs treated of the principles, cauſes, and 
afteftions of natural bodies in general, he 
proceeds next to particulars. 

(a) The World is perfe&, becauſe it conſiſts 
of bodies which are pertet, and comprehend- 
eth all perfeCtion, itſelf not being comprehend- 
ed by any other. 

(5) Of Bodies, ſome are ſimple, others com- 
pounded of the ſimple. All natural bodies are 
moveable locally per ſe. There is a twofold local 
motion , file, which is competible to ſimple 
bodies: and m;xt, Which is to the mixt; Hence it 


followeth, that there are ſo many kinds of ſin- 
ple bodies, as variations of ſimple motion : for 
of one ſimple body, there is one proper motion. 
Simple local motion is twofold : circular, about 
the center, and rizht: the right is either upwards 
from the center, or downwards to the center, 
and both theſe either ſimply , or z«72 ri. This 
fourfold variation of right motion , evinceth 
that chere are four ſimple bodies called Elements : 
circular motion muſt be proper to ſome other 
fift eſſence , different from the conſtitutions of 
the other four ſimple bodies, more divine and 
precedent to all the reſt ; This is Heaven, 


(c) Heaven hatb neither gravity nor levity: this (c)Cap. 3 


is manifeſt from its motion which is circular, not 
from the center which is proper to light things, 


nor to the center, as is proper to heavy,but about 


the center, 

Heaven is void of generation , and corruption, 
and conſequently of accretion, diminution, and 
alteration, for it hath no contrary ; it is therefore 
the firſt body, not to be conſumed by time and 
age. 

(4) No body can be infinite , therefore the 
world it ſelf is notinfinite, neither is there any 
body beyond itinfinite, nor intelligible or mathe- 
matical, 


(e) There is but one world, for if there were (e) cap. 2; 


more, the Earth of one would move to the Earth 
of the other ( as being of one kind ) and aſcend 
out of its proper place- 


(f) The world is eternal; whatſoever is eter- (f) Cap. 12; 


nal is ingenerate and incorruptible. Plato there= 
fore erred, in affirming the world to be genera- 
ted, but incorruptible. if he meant that as it 
was generated, it is by nature corruptible, yet 
ſhall never be actually diſſolved, becauſe of the 
eternal cauſe of its conſervation, God; he erreth 
alſo, for then there wou!d be ſomething that 
ſhould be always, and yet could not be always. 


(g) Heaven is void of Iabour ( d&n&& ) for (4) 1;4. 2.4. 


it hath no contrary to retard its motion. 


(b) Heaven hath he threefold difference of poſiti- (y) Cap.2, 


on, upwards and downwards, backwards, right 
and left, for theſe are proper to all animate 
things which have the principle of motion with- 
in thergſelves. The right fide of Heaven is the 
Eaſt, for from thence begins its motion; the left 
ſide the Weſt ; and conſequently the Artick pole 
is lowermoſt , the Antartick uppermotlt ; for- 
wards our Hemiſphear, backwards the other, 


(i) Heaven naturally moveth circularly , but (5) Cap. 3; 


this circular motion is not uniform throughout 
all Heaven, for there are other Orbs which move 
contrary to the primum mobile ; that there may 
be a viciſſitude in ſublunary things, and gene- 
ration and corruption. 


(k) Heaven is Spherical, for to the firſt body (4) C2. 4; 


the firſt figure is moſt proper. If it were qua- 
drangular, triangular, or the like; the angles 
would ſometimes leave a ſpace without a body, 
and occupate another ſpace without a body. 
The motion of Heaven is circular, as being the 
meaſure of all others, therefore moſt compen- 
dious aud ſwifteſt. 


(1) The motion of the primum mobile is xqua- (1) Cap, & 


ble and uniform, for it hath neither beginning, 
middle nor end ; the primum mobile and firſt 
mover being eternal both, and ſubject to no vas 


riatiou, | 
| Ddd (m) Stars 


lth. 
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\m) Cap. 7: 


(n) Cap. 8. 


(m) Stars are of the ſame body with that 
wherein they are carried, but more thick and 
compact ; they produce warmth aud light in 
inferior things through trication of the Air by 
their motion ; for ſwift motion fires wood, and 
meltstead, yet the ſphears themſelves are not 
heated, but the Air only, and that chiefly by the 
ſphear of the Sun, which by his acceſſion to- 
wards us, increaſeth the heat, his beams falling 
more dire&tly, and with double force upon us: 

(n) The Stars beings infixed in the Heavens, 


_ are moved not by themſelves with a proper mo- 


(p)Cap- 11. 


(4) Cap113, 4. 


(a) De co ho, 
lib. 3+ Cap. 3. 


(b ) Cap. 5; 


(c) Lib. 4 
cape I, 


tion, as Fiſhes in the Water, and Birds in the 
Air, but according to the motion of their Orbs. 
Otherwiſe thoſe in the eighth Sphear would not 
be always zquidiſtant from one another ; neither 
would the Stars have always the ſame ſide turn- 
ed towards us, as we ſee the Moon hath. 

(o) The primum mobile is carried about with 
the ſwifteſt motion ; the ſeven Orbs of Planets 
under it, as they are nearer to it, are carried fo 
much the more ſwiftly about by the motion 
thereof ; and as they are further diſtant, more 
flowly. Whence by how much the nigher they 
are to the primum mobile, fo much the ſlower is 
their proper motion, becauſe it is contrary to that 
of the primum mobile, as being from Eait to Weſt. 

(p) The Stars are round, for that figure is 
moſt unapt for {elf-motion : We ſee the Moon is 
round by her Orbicntar Sections ; therefore the 
other Stars are ſo likewiſe, for the reaſon is the 
ſame in al]. 

(q) The Centre of Heaven is the Earth, 
round, ſeated immoveable in the midſt ; which 
together with the Sea makes up onc Globe. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Elements. 


(a) T4 E Element of Bodies is a ſimple Body, 

into which other Bodies are divided, in 
which it is either actually or potentially ; as in 
fleſh, wood, and the like, there is fire and earth 
potentially,for into theſe they are ſegregated; but 
actually they are not; for then ſhould the fleſh 
and wood be ſegregated. 

Whereas every natural Body hath a proper mo» 
tion 3 motions are partly ſimple, partly mixt ; 
the mixt proper to mixt Bodies, the ſimple to 
ſimple : It is manifeſt that there are ſimple Bo- 
dies, for there are ſimple motions ; the circular 
proper to Heaven, the right to the Elements. 

(b) The Elements are not Eternal; for they 
are diſſolved with reciprocal mutations, and pe- 
Tiſh, and are mutually generated of one another. 

(c) The motive qualities of the Elements are 
Gravity and Levity. Heavy is that which is apt 
to be carried downwards to the Center or midſt 
of Heaven ;, Light is that which is apt to be c&r- 
ried upwards towards the extremities of Heaven, 
Theſe are either ſimple or comparative. Simply 
heavy is that which is below all, as the Earth 
Simply light,is that which is above all, as the fire; 
Comparatively, heavy and light are thoſein which 
are both theſe ; above ſome, below others , as 
Air and Water. From theſe have mixt things, 
gravity and levity ; the heavy are carried down- 


wards toa definite extream, for nothing tends to 
infirite. Whence it foſloweth, that two Elements 
are extreamly contrary, ſimply heavy, and ſim- 
ply light, Fire and Earth , which tend to con- 
crary places. Betwixt theſe are two meang, 
participating of the nature of each extream, 
Air and Water. Thoſe Elements which are 
higheſt and lighteſt, are moſt perfect, and have 
the nature of forms in reſpect of the inferior, be. 
cauſe theſe are contained by thoſe ; to be con- (c 
tained, is the property of matter ; to contain, of 
form. 

(4) Hence it folJows, that there are four kinds (4 (a1 
of particular ſecond matter, differing by the ac. 
cidental differences of heat, cold, humidity, ſicci. 
ty, levity and gravity, (ſimple and comparative) 
tho there be bur one common matter of them all, 
for they are made mutually of one another. The 
mean Elements are heavy in their proper places; 
for Earth being taken away, Water tending 
downwards, ſucceeds in its room z Air deſcends 
into the place of Water, but not contrariwiſe; 
for Water aſcends not into its place of Air, unleſs 
by force. Intheextream it is otherwiſe ; for the 
Air being taken away, the Fire will not deſcend 
into its place,nor the Earth aſcend into the place 
of Water or Air; for Fire is not heavy, nor 
Earth light, in their natural place, becauſe they 
are extream Elements. 

(e) Figure conduceth to the ſwiftneſs or ſlow, (444 
neſs of motion either upwards or downwards,but 
is not ſimply, and in it ſelf the cauſe of motion; 
ſo an acute Figure cuts the medium ſwiftly, a 
broad obtuſe figure ſlowly. Hence a thin plate 
of Lead or Iron will ſwim on water, becauſe it 
comprehends much of the ſabjected body, which 
it cannot eaſily divide or penetrate. 


——_——— 


CHAP. VIII. 


TR —— 


Of Generation, Corruption, Alteration, Augmenta- 
tion, and Diminution, 


(4) —_— is a perpetual ſucceſſion of Genera: ( |)! 
tion, as well ſimple as accidental, which ©? 
proceeds from two cauſes , Efficient, the firſt md 
mover, and the Heavens, always moving, and al- 
ways moved ; and Material, the firſt matter,of 
which, being n0n-ens aCtually, ens potentially, all 
things generable and corruptible conſiſt. This is 
incorruptible in its ſelf, ſuſceptible of all forms, 
whereby the corruption of one natural ſubſtance, 
becometh the generation of another, whatſoever 
matter remaineth upon the corruption, being 
aſſumed towards the generation of another. 

Generation and Corruption are twofold, ſimple, 
of a ſubſtance, za7e 73, of an accident; generati- 
on of the leſs noble ſubſtance is called generati- 
on ze7sg 7} in reſpeCtof the more noble, as that 
of Earth inreſpeCt of Fire. 

Corruption always ſucceedeth generation, be- 
cauſe the Term, to which of corruption ( vis- 
n0n-ens) is the Term from which of Generation; 
and the Term, to which of Generation (wiz. ens 
in act) is the Term from which of corruption. The 
matcer of that which is Generated, and that 
which is corrupted is the ſame, for as much as 
they are, or may be made reciprocally of one 


bs wards to a dgfinite medium , the light up- hmmm as Air of Water, Water of Air; but dif- 


terently diſpolgd, Alteration 
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(b) Cap. 4- 


(c) Cap. 5 


PirT VI. 


(b) Alteration and Generation are different mu- 
tations in alteration the ſubjeCt remaineth en- 
tire, the affeftions only are changed, as of ſick, 
ſound 3 in generation the whole is changed, not 
any ſenſible ſabjet temaining, Alteration is a 
mutation according to quality, augmentation and 
diminution, according to quantity, local motion 
according to place. At 

(c)Augmentation and diminution differ from 0- 
ther mutations; firſt, in the objet,generation and 
corruption concerns ſubſtances : Alteration, quali- 
ty ; lation, place ; augmentation and diminution, 
quantity. Again,in the manner, that which is ge- 
nerated, or corrupted, or altered, not neceſſarily 
changeth place, but that which augments or di- 
miniſheth, in ſome manner changeth place, for 
it is bigger or leſler. 

Augmentaticn is an addition to preexiſtent 
quaniity ; diminution a detraction: Whatſoever 
is augmented or decreaſed , is augmented or 
decreaſed according to every part thereof , by 
reception of ſometing throughout all parts z de- 
cretion on the contrary. The animate body 
encreaſech , but not che aliment , for the living 
creature remaineth, the aliment is converted 
into the ſubſtance of the living creature. Here- 
upon that which is augmented is like unto that 
which is altered , for both of theſe remain. All 
parts of a living creature are augmented; the 
ſimilar firſt, as bones and fleſh ; then the diſli- 
milar, as conſiſting of the others. 

Augmentation is made by acceſſion, or ſome- 
thing according to form, not according to mat- 
rer ; for by itthe whole is augmented and made 
more ſuch. Acceſſion of parts , according to 
matter , is not augmentation, for by materials. 
only ( Geſtitute of that form, which the parts 
to be augmented have ) the whole living crea- 
tare cannot encreaſe. Aliment therefore, where- 
by the living creature is augmented , muſt be 
the ſame potentially which the thing augmented 
is in att. Art firſt, jtis contrary, and diſſimilar, 
being in power the part of a living creature, in 
act ſomething elſe: ar laſt it becometh aſſimilate 
to the living creature, taking the form of a part 
(by aggeneration ) through the digeſtive power 
of the animate body, which changeth the aliment 
into its own ſubſtance. 

[by this reaſon augmentation preſuppoſeth 
nuſtrition. Nutrition is , When the aliment as 
ſubſtance is converted into the ſame ſubſtance of 
the living creature. Augmentation, when the 
ſame aliment as quantitative, is added to the 
quantity of the living creature. Hence a living 
creature as long as it is ſound,is always npuriſhed, 
but not always augmented. As that which is ad- 
ded 1s potentially quantitative fleſh, ſo it can 
augment fleſh ; as it is potentially fleſh only, fo 
it nouriſheth 3; which when it can only do 
(as when ſo much wine is poured into water 
that it turns all into water ) then there is a di- 
minution of the quantity , but the form re- 
maineth. 


CHAP. X. 
Of Aion and Paſſion: 


tteams of ſeveral bodies meer, and mutually a(t 
a ſufter ; virrualy by - power, and metapho- 
rical. 


cal contact is berwixt things, partly unlike as 
to their form, partly like as to their genus 
( for they are contraries ) matter ; each en- 
deavouring to reduce the patient to his own 
likeneſs, as fire, wood. 

Every Phyſical agent in aCting, ſuffers from the 
patient, for both the agent and patient are active, 
endued with forms elementary, ſuſceptible of 
contraries. But as the firſt mover is immoveable, 
ſo is the firſt agent i»2paſſible. 


ah $4 is of ſeveral kinds, Mathematical, (a) De gener; 
by contiguity ; Phyſical, when the ex- & corrup. l. x. 


(5) The mutual aftion and paſſion of Phyſi (6) Cap. 5; 


(c) Every thing acts, as itis ſuch, aQtually : (f) Cap. 9: 


ſuffers, as it is ſuch, potentially. The conditions 
of action and paſſion are five: 1. What the 


agent is in act, the patient is in power. 2, The 
patient is ſuch according to each part. 9: That 
which is more diſpoſed, ſuffers more, and ſo on 
the contrary. 4. Every patient is continuous, 
and not actually divided. $5. The agent muſt 
neceſſarily touch the patient, either immediately 
or mediately. 


CHAT. a5 
Of eMixtion aud Temperament, 


(a) Ixtion is not generation, for the matter 


jet ; nor angmentation, for aliment, the matter 
of augmentation, is not mixed with, but con- 
verted into the animate body. Conjunction of 
ſmall bodies is not true mixtion, but coacervation, 
for thoſe bodies remain actually the ſame ac- 
cording totheir forms, not compoſing one third 
according to every part. Things which have 
not the ſome matter, are not mixt, becauſe they 
cannot be aCtive and paſſive reciprocally. 

Thoſe things which are properly ſaid to be 
mixed.muſt have one common matter;they muſt 
murually ac upon,and ſuffer one from another ; 
they muſt: be eaſily diviſible : yer ſo, as that 
one be not exceſlive in reſpect of the other, for 
then it is not mixtion, but mutation into the more 
predominant , as a drop of wine into a great 
quantity of water. 


inas much as by ſuch qualities, ſenſible bodies, 
as ſuch, are conſtituted and differ. Of ractile 
qualities there are ſeven orders, Hot,cold, moilt, 
dry, heavy, light, hard, ſoft, viſcous, arid, rug- 
ged, ſmooth, thick, thin. From the two firſt 
orders are derived the differences of Elements, 
for by heat and cold, humidity and ficcity, my 
att and ſuffer, and are mutually changed by al- 
terative paſſions. Of theſe firſt qualities two are 
ative, heat and cold; two paſſive, humidity and 


| ſiccity. Heat is that which congregates homo- 


Ddd2 £eneous 


De gener. 


isnot mixt with the form ; nor altera- & corrupe. 
tion, for the quality is not mixed with the ſub- 1b. 1.c. 10. 


(b) The principles and differences of Elements (5) D- gener. 


( ſenſible raCtile bodies ) are tactile qualities , & © 
lib. 2. cap. 21 


orr wupr. 
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(c) Cap. 3. 


(4) Cap. 7. 


(e) Cap. 8. 


(f} Cap. 9- 


{b Cap. 11, 


(g) Cap. 1o, 


neous things 3 cold, that which congregates 
hererogeneous things ; humid, that which is not 
eaſily contained inits own bounds ; dry, the con- 
trary. 

(c) As there are four Elements, there muſt 
be four conjunCtions of the primary qualities, 
from ezch of which the Elements are leverally 
colle&ted. The firſt conjunQion is of hot and dry, 
whence proceedeth fire ; the ſecond hot and 
moiſt, whence Air ; the third of moi? and cold, 
whence Water; the fourth of cold and dry, 
whence Earth. In each of theſe one quality is 
predominant : Earth is more dry than cold, Wa- 
ter more cold than moiſt, Air more moiſt than 
hot, Fire more hor than dry. 

All theſe Elements may be mutually tranſmu- 
tated into one another ; the Symbolical which 
agree in one primary quality, are more ea- 
ſily rranſmurated into one another than the aſym- 


CHAP. XII, 
Of imperfe& mixt bodies. 


(a) [xt bodies are twofold , imperfe# and {1 
perfett : Meteors are imperfect mixt 6 ng 
bodies produced according to Nature, but after 
a leſs orderly and conſtant manner. (b) The (b)Ca. 2 
general matter thereof are the Elements ; the 
efficient, the celeſtiall bodies which aCt upon in- 
feriors by a kind of coberence. (c) Heaven (©) C2p.z 
1s higheſt; next Heaven the Element of fire; 
next Fire, Air; under Air, Water and Earth, 
Clouds are not generated in the ſphear of Fire, 
or inthe Region of the Air, partly by reaſon 
of the heat which is there, partly becauſe of the 
motion of the Heavens which carrieth along 
with it the Element of Fire, and the upper Re- 


bolical, becaule it is leſs difficult to change one | gionof the Air, by which motion heat is produ- 


than many. 'T his tranſmutation 1s nota genera 
tion, but a kind of alteration, whence it is ma 
nifeſt one Element cannot be the principle of 
another, 

(d) Mixtion, whereby the Elements concur 
tothe compoſition of a mixt body, is made by 
coacervation, as Empedecles held; but after ſuch 
a manner, that their contrary qualities remain in 
che mixt, not potentially only , nor ſimply 
attually in their height, but in a mean kind of 
way, their extremities being reduced to ſome 
temper. From this contemperation come mixt 
bodies, differing according to the various pro- 
portion of the temperament ; and as they are 
compounded of the Elements, ſo they revive in- 
to the ſame. 

(e) All theſe mixt bodies conſiſt of all the Ele- 
ments; of Earth , fur every thing participates 
of the nature of that thing wherein it 1s produ- 
ced ; of water, becauſe every mixt thing mult be 
concrete and terminated ; which properties Wa- 
ter beſt affordeth to Earth 3 of Air and Fire, 
becauſe every perfeft mixt body is made by 
temperament of contraries, ſuch is Air to Earth, 
Fire to Water. Again, the nature of all mixt 
bodies as well animate as inanimate, as to mix- 
ture, is the ſame, but that the animate confiſts of 
all the Elements, is manifeſt in that they are nou- 
riſhed by them. 

(f) Thecauſes aud common principles of mixt 
bodies are three; material, formal , efficient. 
The Material is the power to be, and not to be, 
by which elementary things are generated and 
corrupted. The forma! is the reaſon of the eftence 
of every thing ; ( g ) the univerſal efficient is the 
circular motion of Heaven, not onely as being 
eternal, continual, and betore generation, but 
chiefly becauſe it bringeth nigh to us, and car 
rieth far from us that which hath the generative 
power of all things, that is, the Sun, and the 
other Stars, Which by their acceſſion and receſ- 
ſion are the cauſes of generation and coruption. 

(hb) All theſe arc fo diſpoſed according to the 
order of Nature,that becauſe no natural being can 
be permanent in the ſame individual ſtate, they 
may be at leaſt preſerved by a continual ſucceſſi- 
on of many individuum's of the ſame ſpecies. 
Whence the natural cauſe of generation is onely 
conſervation of the ſpecies, 


ced in inferior bodies ;, for the Air being carried 
along by the Heaven, is heated by that motion, 
and by the proximity of the Sun and. of the 
Element of Fire. 

(4) Flames that appear in the upper - part of 
the Air, are madethus ; The Sun by his warmth 9 
extracterh a kind of breath out of the Earth, 
which, it hot and dry, is called exhalation, and 
if hot and moiit , Yapoyr. Exhalation aſcends 
higher, as being higher, and being got into the * 
upper Region of the Air, is there enkindled by 
the motion'of the Air, and proximity of the Fire. 
Hence come thoſe they call fire-brands , poats, 
falling-Stars and the like. (c) Hence are alſo(s) (9, 
Phaſmes, ſuch as are called gulfs, chaſmes, bloody 
colours, and thelike ; the exhalation being vart- 
ouſly colour'd by reflection of the light , but 
chiefly ſeeming purple , which colour ariſeth 
from the mixture of fire and white. 

(7) Theefficient cauſe of Comets are the Sun (f)Ca 
and itars; the material, an exhalation, hot, 
dry, condenſed, and combuſtible ; ſo as it burns 
not much, nor is ſoon extinguiſhed. It is called 
a Comet, OT airy ſtar, when it 1s alike on every 
ſide: a pogoneia or bearded ſtar, when it hath a 
long train. Thar it conſiſts of Fire, is manifeſt, 
becauſe at the ſame time, there is commonly 
great wind and drought. It appears ſeldom, 
and then ſingle, and beyond the Tropicks, &- 
cauſe ſtars, eſpecially the Sun, diſſipate the mat- 
ter whereof it conſiſts. 

(g) The Galaxie is not the light of many ſtars (g) (44 
together, as Anaxagoras held, but an exhalation 
hot and dry, kindled by the motion of many 
great ſtars, which are in that part where the 
Galaxie appeareth. 

(b) We come next to thoſe meteors which are (j)q3 
in the middle and lower region of the Air, When 
the Sun and other Stars draw up vapours out of 
wateriſh places, into the middle Region of the Air, 
they are there kept ſo long, until they are con- 
denſed by the cold of that place into drops of 
water, Which it they come down very ſmall, are 
called miſling ; if greater, rain. This thick va- 
pour, Which is ſeen ſuſpended in the Air, and 
changeth from Air to water, is a Cloud. Mi 
is the ſuperfluity of a cloud, condenſed into water. 

(5) Vaponr attrafted by a ſmall heat not (0 
much above the Earth, and deſcending more con- 
dented by the noCtural cold, becometh either 
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Dew or Froſt: Froſt, when it congealeth before it 
reſolves into water ; Dew , When 'it turns into 
water, ſo as the warmth cannot dry it up, nor 


the cold freeze it. | 
(k ) Snow is a congealed cloud ; Rain, Dew; 


{mallneſs. 
( 1) Hail, tho* it beof the ſame nature as Ice 


yet is ſeldom produced in Winter, as being cau- 
ntiiperiſtaſis. 

= > a S ” above the Earth condenſed, 
bebometh vapour, and vapour by cold becom- 
eth water, ſo doth it alſo in the caverns and re- 
ceptacles of the earth, by a continual mutation ; 
firſt it turns into little drops, then thoſe little in 
co greater. Hence comes all Springs, and heads 
of Rivers, abundantly flowing out at one part 
of the Earth. Hence great Rivers and Foun- 
tains commonly flow from great Hills, which 
bave greateſt caverns. ; 

(») The parts of the Earth are in continual 
mutation,, ſometimes humid , ſometimes dry , 
ſometimes fertile , ſometimes deſert, by new 
eruptions or defeCtions of Rivers, or acceſs or 
recels of the Sea, according to certain periods of 
time: Thus have the parts of the Earth their 
youth and age, as well as Plants and living crea- 
eures, by the heat and converſion of the Sun. 
Time and the World are eternal; but Nilzs and 
Taxais were not always, for thoſe places whence 
they firſt iſſued, were once dry grounds. | 

( 0) The proper place of water is the concave 
ſuperficies of the Air : This place the Sea, com- 
paſſing the Earth, poſſeſſeth ; for the ſwift and 


Froſt and Snow differ almoſt only in bigneſs and It 


keth the Earth ſhake, forcing a way through it, 
and bearing down whatſoever oppoſerh it. The 
more hot this included ſpirit is, the more vehe- 
ment. 

Of the ſame nature is lightning, thunder, and 
the like. Thunder is, when an exhalation enclo- 
led in a thick cold Cloud, rolleth it up and 

own, and at laſt breaketh through it with more 
or leſs noiſe, according to the thickneſs of the 
Cloud, By this eruption it acquireth a rare 
kind of heat and light, which is /ighrning, ſub- 
ſequent to the noiſe of the eruption; yer ſeen 
before the other is heard, by reaſon of the quick- 
neſs of the ſight beyond the hearing. 


(t ) Asof dry exhalations, the rare and di- (t) Cap. 5: 


ſperſed produce Thunder and Lightning ; ſo of 
the great and condenſed is made i:y2zia;, 75ay» 
Tpn55p, and thunder: bolts, 


(«) Of lucid Meteors appearing in the Clouds, ( ) Lib.3. 
are Haloes, Rainbows, Parelies, and Streaks : All ©: * 


theſe are caufed by refraCtion, bur differ accord- 
ing to the objects from which they are reflected. 
A Halo appeareth abour ſome itar, when there 
happeneth a cloud tobe, the middle part where- 
of, by reaſon of its rarity, being diſſipated, the 
reſt of the parts about, by reflection, repreſent 
the colour of the Star. Rainbow is a refraction 
of the Suns beam upon a humid cloud, ready 
to diſſolve into Rain. In like manner are cauſed 
Parelies and Streaks. 

(x) Thereare likewiſe imperfe& mixt bodies 
under, or within the Earth, and theſe alſo of 
ewo kinds ; ſome cauſed by exhalation, called 
Minerals; others by vapour, called Metals, tu- 


more rare water is drawn upwards by the heat | file or duQtie. 


of the Sun ; the Salr, more thick and terrene, ſet- 
lech downwards. For this reaſon all waters tend 
to the Sea, as to their proper place: Yet, hereby 
the Sea is not enlarged, for the Sun draweth out 
of it, by reaſon of its expanſion, as great a quan- 
tity of water, as it receiveth from Rivers. 

(p) The Sea is, as the World, eternal, the 
ſalrneſs thereof proceedeth from admixtion of 
ſome terrene, aduſt, exhalation. From the top 
of the Sea is drawn up a freſh vapour ; from the 
bottom, heated by the Sun, an exhalation, which 
paſieth chrough the Sea, and cometh up with 
the vapour ; but falling back into che Sea, bring- 
eth that faltneſs with it, as water paſled often 
through aſhes. 

( q) IWinds are produced by the Sun and Stars, 
of a hot, dry exhalation, which aſcending, is 
driven down again by the coldneſs of the middle 
region of the Air, and by reaſon of the lightneſs 
of its nature, cannot go directly to the bottom, 
but is carried by the Air up and down. We 
call it a hot and dry exhalation, as being more 
dry than humid. Wind is weakeſt in the begin- 
ning, but gaineth ſtrength, by taking along with 
it other light exhalations, which it meets with by 
the way. 

(r) Winds arelaid by heat and cold, exceſ- 
ſive heat conſumetrh the exbalations, as ſoon as 
it cometh out of the Earth : exceſlive cold binds 
up the pores of the Earth, fo as it cannot paſs. 

(/') Earthquake is a trembling of the Earth, 
cauſed by an exhalation hot and dry, incloſed 
in the bowels of the earth, which ſtriving to get 
forth, as its macure requirerh, and not able, by 
reaſon of the ſolidity of the earth, topaſs, ma- 


CHAP. XS 
Of perfett mixt Bodies. 


(a ) HE common affections of perfect mixe (a) Meteor.lib. 
bodies, are thoſe which proceed from 4+ <P: *+ 


the primary qualities of the Elements, whereof 
two are aCtiye, heat and cold ; two paſſive, hu- 
midity and ficcity. The natural effect of theſe 
is Generation, When heat and cold overcome the 
matter ; otherwiſe it is 72qumeation and inconcottte 
cm, The oppoſite to ſimple generation is Putre- 
fat#ion; every thing, unleſs violently diſſolved, pu- 
trifieth, Hence thoſe things that purrifie, be- 
come firſt humid , then dry 3 for the external: 
heat expelleth the internal, and at laſt conſumech 
it. All things therefore putrifie except fire, for 
putrefaCtion is the corruption of the natural heat 
in every humid body, by the external. For this 
reaſon, things are leſs ſubject to putrifie in cold 
or in motion, and the hotter or greater they are; 
as a part of che Sea may putritie, the whole can- 
not. 

Out of putrid things are bred living creaturesz 
for the natural heat, whilſt ic is ſeparating, en- 
deayoureth as much as poſlible, that what is ra- 
ken aſunder and ſegregated by corruption, may 
gather together in ſome ſmall parts, which after- 
wards, by help of the Sun, receive life. Thus 
are Worms, Beetles, Gnats, and other inſets 
bred. 


(b ) Concofion is the effeft of heat, incon- (5) cap. 2: 


coction of cold, Concoction is a perfettion cau- 
ſed 


CA 


3 (x) Cap. 7: 
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(c) Cap. 3. 


(4) Cap. 4. 


{ e;) Cap. 6. 


(f) Cap. 8. 


ſed by natural heat of the oppoſite paſſive quali- 
ties, Which are mixed with the matter, as being 
paſſive. Theend of Concoftion in ſome things 
is mutation of the eſſence, as when food 1s con- 
verted into fleſh or blood ; in others only a mu- 
ration according to quantity or quality, as in 
fruits that ripen. InconcodCtion is an imperfecti- 
on in. the oppoſite paſlive qualities, proceedin 
from defeCt of hear. 

Concottion is three-fold,vimero!s, iy01;,01no:s. 
Inconcoction is aiſo three-fold, 6&uirng, wiavrors, 
Fd TWIIS. 

(c ) DOiwercs is the concoction of that Ele- 
ment Which is in fruits; it is perfect, when the 
ſeeds that are within the fruit are capable of pro- 
ducing their like, hereto is oppoſite &ubrng, the 
Inconcottion of fruits not able through want of 
heat to overcome the humidity. 

*F.Lnog is a concoCtion of an humid interminate 
by external humidity and heat ; Hereto is oppo- 
ſite pdavyes, the inconcoction of a' humid inter- 
minate, cauſed by defect of external humidity 
and hear. 

"Ono is a concoction by dry and external 
heat, yet not exceſlive, for then it were aduſtion: 
to this is oppoſed 5&7&woy, an inconcoction cau- 
ſed through defect of heat and fire, or exceſs of 
humidity in the ſubject. ; 

(4) As concerning the two paſſive qualities ; 
things are humid and dry, either actually, or 
potentially. Thoſe things which are mixt of 
humid and dry, are terminate, for theſe quali- 
ties mutually terminate one another , whence 
bodies conſiſt not without Earth and Water, this 
humid, that dry. And for this reaſon Animals 
can only live in Earth and Water, which are 
their matter, 

The firſt affeftions of terminate bodies are 
hardneſs and ſoftneſs ; hard is that which yields 
not to the touch; ſoft, the contrary. Both theſe 
are ſuch, either abſolutely, or relatively. They 
are made ſuch by concretion, Which is a kind of 
exiCcation. 

(e) Exiccation is of things that are water, 
or of the nature of water, or have waterin them, 
either naturally inſite, or adventitious. It is done 
principally by heat, accidentally by cold. Hu- 
mectation ( its contrary ) is the concretion of a 
vapour into water, or liquefaction of a ſolid 
body, as Metal. Concretion is, when the humi- 
dity being removed, the dry is reduced together 
and condenſed; either by cold, as in generation 
of ſtones ; or by heat, as in ſegregation of ſalt 
from water. To Concretion is oppoſite, Relo- 
lution, which is effefted by irs contraries. 'I hoſe 
things which are condenſed by keat only, are 
reſolved by cold only, and fo on the contrary. 

( f);Beſides theſe principal afteftions, there 
are others ſecondary, chiefly competent to ho- 
mogeneous bodies, ſome paſſive, ſcme active. 

Of paſlive qualities in mixt bodies, there are 
Eighteen differences, Cencrerle, Eliquabile, Mol- 

Iificable, Humettable, Flexible, Frangible, Impreſ- 
ſible, Formable , Compreſſible, Tratrile , Duttile , 
Fiffile, Seflile, Unttious , Friable, Condenſable , 
Ccmbuſtible, Exhalable, and their contraries. 
From theſe are thus denominated, He ymumericzes 
mixt Bodies, as Metals, Gold, Fraſs, Siler, 
Stone and the like ; and whaticever is made cut 


and in Plants, as fleſh and bone, whereof ſome 
are more cold, which conſiſt moſt of Water, 
others more hot, Which conſiſt moſt of Earth 


and Air. 


— . 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Plants and Animals. 


T the end of his Meteors he propoſeth to 
ſpeak of Similar parts, as Blood, and the 
like ; what they are, and to what end, their mat. 
ter and reaſon, but eſpecially whence they have 
their motion ; next to proceed to diſſimilar parts; 
and laſtly toſpeak of thoſe which conſiſt thereof, as 
Men, Plants, and the like. Hence Patricins 
conjeftures that his Books of the parts of livin 
Creatures, did immediately ſucceed thoſe of the 
Meteors, wherein he treateth (as he propoſeth ) 
of Similar parts unto the tenth Chapter of the 
ſecond Book, and from thence of the Diſſimilar. 
But to reduce his Books of /:ving Creatures to this 
method, is the leſs certain, for as much as many 
of theſe ( beſides thoſe which treated particular- 
ly of Anatomy) have been loſt, of which per- 
haps were ſome which might better have cleared 
the ſeries ; for in the Books themſelves concerning 
Animals, there is nothing to ground it upon. 

For the ſame reaſon, it is uncertain where his 
Books of Plants ought to have been placed, which 
are loſt. Perhaps they might precede thoſe of 
Animals ; for he aſſerts that Plants have Souls, 
( contrary to the Stoicks ) endued with vegetative 
power ; that they live even tho” cut aſunder, as 
inſets, whereby two or more are made of one; 
that the ſubſtance they receive by aliment and 
the ambient Air, is ſufficient for the preſervazion 
of their natural hear. 

As concerning Animals, we have, Of their Go- 
ing, one Book. Of their Hiſtory, ten Books. Of 
their parts, four Books. Of their Generation, five 
Books. Soexquiſitely hath he treated upon this 
ſubject, as cannot well be expreſſed by an abridg- 
ment, and therefore we ſhall omit it ; the rather, 
becauſe little or nothing was done herein by the 
Academicks or Steicks, a collation with whom is 
the principal deſign of this ſummary, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Soul. 


(4 & þ HE knowledg of tbe Sou] conduceth (4) 0*® 
much to all Truth, and eſpecially to 


Phyſick, for the Soul is as it were the principle of 
animate things. Animate things difter from in- 
animate chiefly by motion and ſenſe. 


( b) Wherce the ancient Philoſophers defined (4) C9 


the Soul by theſe; Demccritas the Pythagoreans, 
Anaxageras by motion ; Empedocles and laro by 
knuwledg ; others by both ; others by incorporetty, 
Or a rare body ; Thales, ſcumething that moveth,; 
Dicgenes, Air ;, Heraclitns, Exhalation , an 1 


mortal ſubſtance ; Hippo, Water ; Critias, Blood. 


( c ) The Soul doth not move it ſelf, as Demo: (6) (4 


critns held ; for whatſcever is moved, is Moved 
by another. Again, if the £cvl Were moved ptr 


of thele ; as likewiſe ſimilar parts in Animas | /e, it would be in place, ard it were capable of 


being 


)C 


(c) C4 


d) Cap. 4- 
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being moved violently, and it would be of the 
fame nature with the body, and might return 
into the body after the ſeparation. Neither 1s 
the ſonl moved by it ſelf, but from its objects; 
for if it were moved eſſentially, ie might recede 
fromits eſſence. The ſoul therefore is not mo- 
ved per ſe, but by accident only, according to 
the motion of the body. : 

The ſoul is not Harmony, ( a proportionate 
mixtare of contraries ) for then there muſt be 
more ſouls in the ſame, body, according to the 
different conſticution of its parts: But tho we 
commonly fay, the ſoul grieverh, bopeth, feareth, 
&zc. we are not to underſtand that the ſoul is 
moyed, bur only that theſe are from the ſoul in 
the body that is moved ; ſome by local motion 
of the Organs, others by alteration of them. 
To fay, the ſoul isangry,is nomore proper than 
to ſay ſhe builds ; for iris the man that is an- 
gry by the ſoul, otherwiſe the ſoul were liable 
to age, decay, and infirmity, as well as the organs 
of the body. ; 

(e) Neither is the ſoul & rare body, conſiſting 
of Elements, for then it would underſtand no- 
thing more than the elements themſelves ; neither 
is there a ſoul diffuſed through all things, as 7ha- 
les held, for we ſee there are many things inam- 
mare. 

Some from the different funRions of the ſoul 
argue, that there are more ſouls than one in 
man, or that the ſoul is diviſible, the ſupream 
intelletual part placed in the head , the iraf(- 
Cible in the heart, concupiſcible in the liver : 
But this is falſe, for the IntelleC is not con- 
fined to any part of the body,. as not being 
corporeal, nor organical, but immaterial and 
immortal. 

(/ ) The foul is the firſt Þytelechy of a natural 
organical body, having life potentiallly. Firf, 
Entelechy.] Entelechy is twofold, the firſt is the 
principle of operation, as Science ; the ſecond, 
the A it ſelf. Of a Natural, | (g) not of an 
arrificial body, as a 'Tower or Ship. Organical 
body } that is, endued with inſtruments for ope - 
ration, as the eye for ſeeing, the ear for hearing ; 
even planrs have ſimple Organs. Having life 
potentially | as it were in it ſelf, for potentially 
is leſs than aCtually; aCtually, as in him that 
wakes ; potentially, as in him that is aſleep. 

The ſoul is otherwiſe defined, that by which 
we firſt live, feel, and underitand ; whence ap- 
peareth, there are three faculties of the ſoul, 
nutritive, ſenſitrve, intelleive ; the inferior com- 
prehended by the ſuperior potentially, as a tri- 
angle by a quadrangle. 


w— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Nutritve faculty. 


OT HE firſt and moſt common faculty of 
the Soul, is the Nutritive 5 by which life 
is in all things, the as and operation thereof 
are to be generared, and to take nouriſhment. 

Nutriment +s received either towards Nutriti- 


onor augmentation. Nutrition isthe operation of 


the Nurritive faculty conducing to the ſubſtance 
it ſelf of the anmare being, Augmentation is 
the Operation of the Nutritive faculty, whereby 


theanimate body encreaſeth to perfett Magni- 
rude. In nutricion are conſidered , the Soul 
nouriſhing, the body nouriſhed, and the food by 
which the nouriſhment is made ; hereto is requi- 
red a Natural heat, which is in all living crea- 
tures- The aliment is both contrary, or unlike, 
and like, tothe body nouriſhed : as it is undi- 
gelted, we ſay nouriſhment is by the contrary ; 
= altered by digeſtion, like is nouriſhed by its 
ike. 


CHAP. XVII: 
Of the Senſitive Faculty, 


(a) ; HE Senſitive faculty of the Soul is that (4) cap: 5, 


by which ſence is primarily in Animals. 
Senſe is a mutation in the Organ cauſed by ſome 
ſenſible Object. It is not ſenſible of it ſelf, nor 
of its Organ, nor of any interior thing. To 
reduce it to act. is requiſite ſome external ſenſj- 
ble object, for ſenſe cannot move it ſelf, being a 
paſſive power, as that which is combuſtible can- 
not burn it ſelf. 

(5) Of ſenſible Objetts there are three kinds: 
proper, Which is perceived by one ſenſe, without 
error, as colour in reſpect of ſight. Common , 
which isnot proper to any one, but perceived by 
all. Accidenta] , which, as ſach, doth not affecc 
the Senſe, 

Senſe is either External or Internal, the Exter- 
nal are five, Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Tonchinz, 
Taſting. 


(c) The object of Seeing is Colonr, and ſome- (c) Cap. 51 


thing without a name that gliſters in the dark, as 
the Scales of fiſh , glow-worms and the like. 
Colour is the motive of that which is actually 
perſpicuous : nothing therefore is viſible, with- 
out light. Perſpicuous is that which is viſible, 
not by it ſelf, but by ſome other colour or light, 
as Air, Water, Glaſs. Light isthe act of a per- 
ſpicuous thing, as it is perſpicuovs. lt is not fire, 
nor a body, for then two bodies would be in the 
ſame place. 

Toſight and all other ſenſes is requiſite a me- 
dium and convenient diſtance. The object firſt 
effects the medium, then the organ: 


(d) The objett of hearing is found. Sound is (d) Cap. 8, 


made by colliſion of two bodies, hard, ſmooth, 
and hollow, in a medinm, as Air or water, ſwift- 
ly and vehemently before the medium be diſſi- 
pated. | 

Eccho isa reflex found, when the Air, gathered 
together and forced into a veſſel, or ſome place 
which hindereth its diffuſion and progreſs, reverts 
as a Baſe againſt a wall, Sound is _ refleCt- 
ed, though not always perceptibly, as light alſo, 
otherwiſe all places would be dark, which were 
not directly oppoſite to the Sun, or ſome lucid 


Sound is made by that which moveth the Air. 
and continually ſtirreth ic, till it arive at the or- 
gan, wherein there is an inſite , connatural , 
animate , umnmovable air, which being moved 
by the external Air, yieldeth the ſenſe ot hearing, 
Hence it cometh that we can hear under water, 
for the water cannot get into this Air, becauſe 
of the winding narrow paſlages of the ear: If 
it doget in, or the membrance Which concaineth . 
Alleration 
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(e) Cap. 9. 


{ 3 } vp. To. 


(z, Cap. 11, 


FA : 
-/ Wt} if, 


()Lib.3.cap.1. 


C4; De ſenſu, 


Cap. 6, 


(1) Eid, 


as (alc. 


this air be otherwiſe broken, it cauſeth deafneſs. 

Voice is the impulſion of air attraCted by reſ- 
piration, and forced againſt the vocal attery by 
the ſoul, which is in the lungs, with ſome intent 
of ſignification. Voice therefore is not proper 
to all animals,but to ſuch only as have blood and 
breath. Fiſhes therefore have not voice. 

(e) The objet.of ſmelling is Odor. This ſenſe 
is not ſo perfect in men as in other creatures, 
whence men perceive not odors, unleſs with de- 
light or diſlike , when they are ſo ſtrong, as to 
excite one of theſe. This defect proceedeth from 
the organ of ſmelling, whichin us is more obtuſe. 
The medium of ſmelling is air and water, for 
fiſhes ſmell. Hence all living creatures ſmell not 
after the ſame manner; they which breathe, (mel! 
by drawing in the air, the reſt not ſo, becauſe 
of the different accommodation of the Organ. 
Thoſe therefore which ſmell by drawing in the 
air,cannot ſmell under water. Odor conſiſts chief- 
ly in dry, as ſapr in humid. The Organ of ſmell- 
ing is dry potentially, as the object is atually. 

(f) Theobjeftof Taft is ſapor. Whatſoever 
is guſtable, is taftible, and humid, either aCtually, 
or at leaſt potentially. Dry things are ſubject 
toaſt as they are potentially humid, and melt 
The taſt perceiveth that which is guſta” 

ble, and that which is inguſtable, as the ſight 
darkneſs, the hearing ſilence z for every ſence 
percei-eth the preſence and abſence of its object. 

That which is potable is perceived by the touch, 

as humid by the taſt, as having ſapor. The 
rongne taſts not that which is dry,becaufſe the or- 
gan of talt mult be ſuch potentially,as the object 
is actually ; but, without humidity nothing is 
guſtable, The kinds of ſapors are ſweet and 
bitter ; toſweetare referred unctious; to bitter, 
falr. The mean are ſharp, piccant, acid, acnte; 
guſtable is that which moveth the taſt, and redu- 
Ceth it to act. | 

(g) The objects of Touch are the primary 
qualities, the organ is that part which is poten- 
tially that which the object is in at; for that 
which is like, cannot ſuffer from its like. We feel 
not things of equal heat, cold, hardneſs, or ſoft- 
neſs. Thefleſh is the mediom ; the firſt ſenſory 
is ſomething more internal. Herein rouch and 
traſt differ from the other ſenſes, whoſe objects 
are at greater diſtance. Touch perceiveth things 
tatile and not taCtile. 

(+) All theſe ſenſes receive ſenſible ſpecies 
without matter, as wax the impreſſion of a ſeal 
without the gold. Theorgan or ſenſory is that 
in which the ſenſitive faculty primarily exiſts ; a 
vehement object deſtroyeth the organ. 

( :) That there areno more external ſenſes 
than theſe five, is manifeſt, in that there are no 
more in perfet animals ; neither is there any 
need of a ſixt ſenſe to percieve common objects, 
which every ſenſe diſcerns by accident, as motion 
figure. 

Theadt of the object, and the act of the ſenſe 
it ſelf, as Sonation and Audition, are really the 
ſame, differ only intentionally. This act is ge- 
nerally in the ſenſitive, not in the object. 

(k) Senſible qualities are finite, as being bound- 
ded by extreams and their contraries, but diviſi- 
ble by accident into infinite, acording to the di. 
viſion of their continuous ſubject. 

(7) In ſenſibles, ſome are potentially ſenſible, | 


—_— 


as a part joined to the whole; others aQtually, 
as the whole it ſelf, or a part ſeparated from the 
whole. But of ſeparate parts ſome are fo little, 


| that ſenſe cannotaftually peceive them, by rea- 


ſon of their want of due magnitude. 


ted in the medium, and by degrees deduced tothe 
organ ; but light is produced in an inſtant in the 
medium, not carried through it by localmotion. 


—— 


CHAP: XVII. 
Of Common ſenſe. 


rences of its own object, as ſight jud- 
geth of black and white; but the differences of 
divers obje&ts cannot be perceived by the ſame 
ſenſe ; there is therefore a common ſenſe, which 
judgeth the actions of external ſenſe, and the 
differences of ſenſible objects. The judgment 
being of a ſenſible object, muſt be done by ſenſe, 
and by one ſenſe only ; For, if there were more, 
one would object one object apart, the other a- 
nother, and conſequently could not judge be- 
tween them. For, that which judgeth muſt have 
knowledge of all that whereot it judgeth, which 
no exterior ſenſe can aſlord, as being confined 
to its proper object. 

Common ſenſe jadgeth contrary or different 
ſenſibles in the ſame inſtant, for it diſcerneth to- 
gether ſweet and black, bitter and ſweet. Hence 
it is like the center of a circle, which in diverſe 
reſpects is called one, and many: lr is one, asall 
the external ſenſes are united init; many, as it is 
the fountain and judge of them. 

(6) Senſe differs from Intellect ; for ſenſe is 
in all living creatures ; intellect in few. Senſe 
erreth not about its proper object, but is always 
true ; intellect often erreth by falſe opinions and 
habits. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Phantaſy and Cogitation. 


(a )FiRom Senſe is derived Phantaſy and Cogi- 


Intefle&, tho' it exiſt not without a previous 
knowledg of ſenſe, as neither doth cogitation, 
which is in ation of the Intellet, comprehend- 
ing Science, Opinion, and Prudence. 

The att of Phantaſy difters from Cogitation, for 
we fancy things falſe and at our own pleaſure ; 
but we think only what is true, and like unto 
truth, and that not as we pleaſe our ſelves, but 
as the thing ſeemeth. Moreover, when we think 
that things are ill or good, we are moved with 
fear, joy, hope z but when we fancy only with- 
out application of judgment, we are not moved 
no more than we are frighted at a Pifture. 

Phantaſy is not properly Senſe ; Phantaſy act- 
eth in him that ſleepeth, Senſe doth not. Senſe 
was with us from our birth, phantaſy not: Senſe 
is in all Animals, phantaſy is not. Senſe is true, 
phantaſy . often ' falſe. Senſe is only of things 
preſent, phantaſy of the abſent likewiſe, 

Phantaſy is not Science or Inteef for that 1s 


always 


(m) Sounds and odors are ſucceſſively genera: ( m) ty 


(42) Very external ſenſe perceiveth the diffe. (Liz. 


(6) I: an ; 
li, 3.©43 


tation. Phantaſy differs from Senſe and (4 (41 
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always of things true and real, phantaſy often 
is of things falſe. Phantaſy is not opinion, for 
opinion is followed by faith, phanraſy is not. | 

Phantaſy is a motion in Animals from ſenſe in 
at, by which motion they are variouſly affected, 
and conceive things ſometimes true, and ſome- 
times falſe. The error of phantaſy ariſeth from 
the error pf the ſenſes : Phanraſy therefore is of 
near affinity with ſenſe ; for tho? it be not ſenſe, 
yet it exiſts not without ſenſe, or 3n things thar 
have no ſenſe. It is derived *w & ga@- from 
light; for ſight, the moſt excellent of ſenſes, 
cannot act without light. 

Many things are done by Animals according 
to phantaſy, either becauſe they have nor intel- 
lect as Beaſts, or that intellect is obſcured in 


chem. 


—_ | | 
CHAP. XX 
Of Memory and Reminiſcence. 


p 


(a) DRom Phantaſy proceeds Memory, Which is 
of things paſt, as Senſe is of the preſent, 
Opinion of the future. Senſe and Intellection are 
neceſſarily previous to memory: Hence thoſe 
Animals only which have ſenſe of time, remem- 
ber, as Horſes and Dogs; yet memory is not 
without phantaſm, even not that memory which 
is of intellifible things ; for he that remembreth, 
is ſenſible that he firſt ſaw, heard, or learn'd 
what he remembreth. Memory therefore is re- | 
ducible pey ſe to phantaſy, as being of Phan- 
taſmes, to inte!lect only by accident. Hence in 
the ſame partof the Sou], wherein Phantaſy ex- 
its, reſideth likewiſe Memory ; for if it were 
placed only in the intellectual faculty, it would 
not be competent to Beaſts, which we ſee it is. . 

Memory is made by impreſſion of ſome image 
by the ſenſe upon the Sov]. Hence they who re- 
rain not the image and figure of ſenſe, either by 
continual motion , or exceſſive humidity , as 
children, or dronght, as old men, remember 
not- 'T'o memory therefore is required a nivde- 
rate temperatureof the Brain; yer more incli- 
ned todry. 

(5 ) Reminiſcence is not a reſumption or aſ- 
ſumption of memory , but differs ſpecifically 
from both theſe, for Beaſts have not Reminiſ: 
cence tho* they have memory, Reminiſcence 
being made by diſcourſe and diligent diſquiſition, 
collecting one thing trom another by a continued 
teries and order, until at laſt we call that ro 
mind which we had forgotten, 


CH 43 xXxX1 | 
Of Sleep and Waking. 


(a TO Senſe belongeth Sleep and Waking ; for 

thoſe animate things which want ſenſe, 
neither ſleep nor wake, as Plants. Sleep is an 
immobility, and band as it were of ſenfe ; Wa- 
king is a ſolution and remiſſion of ſenſe. 

(b) The chief ſeat of Sleep is the common 
ſenſe, which heing bound up by ſleep, all the 
exterior ſenſes, whereof this is the common 
Centre, are bound up likewiſe and reſtrained, 


for rhe reſt and health of the Animal ; which is 
the end of waking alſo. 


(c) Every impotence of ſenſe is not ſleep,but (-) Cp. 2. 


only that which is cauſed by evaporation of the 
Aliment. Hence we are moſt ſubject to fleep 
after meat; for then much hamid vapour aſ- 
cends , which firſt maketh the head heavy by 
conſiſtence there, then deſcends and repels the 
heat, whereby is induced ſleep. Thar ſleep is 
made in this manner, is evident from all ſopori- 
ferous things, as Poppy. which cauſeth heavireſs 
in the head by ſending up vapours. Labour pro- 
duceth ſleep, by diſperſing the humours, whence 
produceth vapour. Drunken Men and Children 
are ſubject to ſleep much, melancholy perſons 
little, for they are ſo cold within, that the va- 
pour exhaleth nor, eſpecially they being of a dry 
conſtitution. Sleep therefore is a receſſion of 
the heat inward, with a natural kind of circum- 
obſiſtence. 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of Dreams. 


(a)TNReaming is an affection of the ſenſory ( 6) Li ae 


part, inas much as it is fantaſtick. A 
_ is an Apparition or Phantaſm ſeen in 
cep. | | 
After the functions of the external ſenſes, there 
remain their motions and ſimilitudes induced by 
their objects into their Organs. Theſe occurring 
in ſleep, cauſe Dreams, bur not art all times, nor 
at every age, for. their ſpecies ſhow not them- 
ſelves, but upon ceſlation of the -humonrs. Hence 
Dreams ate not immediately after ſleep, nor in 
Infants ſoon after their birth, for then there is 
roo great commotion by reaſon of thealimentary 
heat. As therefore in troublcd water no image 
appeareth, or if any, much diſtorted; but when 
itis calm, the image is rendred clearly ; ſo when 
thereis a tumult and agitation of the humours, 
there are no images preſented, or thoſe dreadful, 
ſuch as are the Dreams of meſancholly and fick 
perſons ; but when the blood paſſeth ſmoothly, 
and the humours are ſetled, we have pure and 
pleaſing Dreams ; A Dream therefore is a phan- 
taſm cauſed by motion of ſenſibles already per- 
ceived by ſenſe, occurring to Animals in ſleep. 


— 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the Intellefive Faculty. 


oy 
is that part of the Soul whereby it knoweth 
and underſtandeth. It is twofold, Patzens and 
Agent. Patient Intelle& isthat by which Intellect 
becometh all chings, for IntelleCtion is like ſenſe ; 
Senſe is by paſſion ftom a ſenſible object, Intellect 
from an intelletual. The properties of patient 
Inteffect are theſe ; it is void of corruptive paſſion; 
it is apt for reception of ſpecies.; it is that ſpe- 


cies potentially ; it is not mixt with the body ; 


it hath no corporeal Organs.; it is the place of 
ſpecies, 


HE third faculty of the Soul 13 the (4 D»? Anim. 
IntelleFive, proper to man. Intellect 4b, 


Jo cap. 4. 


(b) That there is alſo an agent kielleQ,is ma- (4) cap; 57 
Sankcks nifelt ; 
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(c) Cap- 6. 


(d) Cap. 8, 


(e)1bid, 


(a) Cap. 9. 


(b) Cap. 10, 


nifeſt ; for in whatſoever kind, there is ſomething 
char is potentially all of that kind, there is.ſome- 
thing likewiſe which is the efficient cauſe of all 
in that kind ; this is the agent Intellect, a cog- 
noſcitive power which enlightneth phancaſms 
and the patient Intelledt. The properties there- 
of are, that it is ſeparable from the body, im- 
mortal and eternal ; that it is not mixt with 
the body ; that itis void of paſſion 1, that it is 
ever in aCt ; but the patient Intelleft is mortal, 
which is the cauſe of Forgetfulneſs. 

(c) The aCtion of the IntelleCt is twofold, one, 
Intelleion of indiviſibles, in which is neither 
truth nor falſhood, as all imple apprehenſions ; 
the other complex , when we compound and 
unite notions by affirmation or negation, "This 
is always either true or falſe, the other neither. 
The ſimple is precedent to the complex. 

(4) Intellect in aCt iseither Prafick or Theore- 
tick. As a ſenſible obje& reduceth the ſenſible 
faculty from power to at, ſo doth an intelleCtu- 
al faculty ; and as the operation of ſenſe is three- 
fold, ſimple apprehenſion, judgment if it be 
good or ill, and laſtly, appetition or averſion 
according to that perception : So likewife is the 
operation of the pratick intelle# threefold : Firſt, 
itis moved by phantaſins, as ſenſe is by external 
ſenſibles. Secondly, it judgeth the object to be 
good or ill, by affirmation or negation. Thirdly, 
jt moveth the will to purſue or ſhun it, whence 
it is called prafick. This praQtick intellect is 
moved as well when the ſenſible object is abſent, 
as when it is preſent, only excited by the phan- 
taſy. The object of the Theoretick Intelle&, is, 
true or falſe ; of the practick, good or ill. 

(e) The rational ſoul in ſome manner isevery 
thing ; for that which actually knoweth, is in 
ſome manner the ſame with the thing known. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the motive faculty. 


( a )DD Eſides the nutritive, ſenſitive, and intel- 
leftive faculties, there is alſo a mojrve 
faculty in animate creatures. That it 1s not 
the ſame with the nutritive is manifeſt , in as 
much asit proceeds from imagination and appre- 
henſion , which plants have not, neither have 
they organs fit for motion, which nature would 
have given them if they bad this power. That it 


. Is not the ſame with the ſenſitive, appears, in 


that ſome animals which have ſenſe, have not the 
power, as Zoophyres, which have not the organs 


fit for this motion. Neither is it the ſame with | 


the Theoretick Ite!l:#, for that judgeth not as 
to action: but progreſſive motion is the action 
of an animal flying ill, or purſuing good. 

(b) The princip:es of local motion in animals, 
are the prad:ick Intellef& ( under which is compre- 
hended phantaſy ) and apperice. Theſe two di- 
rect and impell che motive faculty to action : in- 
tellect and phantaſy by directing what is to be 
ſhunned , what to be embraced ; appetite by 
ſhunning or embracing it. Appetite is the chief 
principle thereof; for that may move without in- 
rellect, as in beaſts, and many times in men, 
who deſert their reaſon to follow their pleaſure : 
But intellect aever moyeth wichoure appetite, 


— 
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that is, will : for appetite is the principle of all 
motion, honeſt and diſhoneſt ; intellect only of 
honeſt motion 

In man » appetite is twofold : 7/31, which 
followeth the judgment of reaſon ; and [en {ual 
appetite, iraſcible or concupilcible , which fol. 
loweth ſenſe and phantaly. 

In the motion of animals, three things are 
conſidered: Firſt, that which moveth, and that c)C 
is twofold ; the apperible objet , which moverh 
the appetite as a final cauſe, not as an efficient; 
and the apperzte it (elf, which being moved by 
the appetible object, moveth the animal. Second- 
ly, by what it moves, Which is the heart of the 
animal, by which inſtrument the appetible ob. 
ject moveth it, Thirdly, that which is moved, 
the animal it ſelf, perfect. 

(c) Inſetts are moved locally, as perfef? ani-(c) cy, 
mals are, and conſequently by the ſame princi- | 
ples, appetiteand phantaſy ; but this phantaſy 
is imperfect, diffuſed through the whole body, 
as appeareth by their uncertain motion, only 
towards preſent occurrent objects. That they W'4 
have appetite is manifeſt, in as much as they are 
ſenſible of pain and pleaſure. 

Beaſts have ſenſitive phantaſie only ; rational 
'creatures, deliberative, which compareth many 
things condyucing to' ſome foreknown end, and 
chooſeth the moſt expedient, Yet ſometimes the 
ſenſitive appetite in man overſwayeth the ratio- 
nal ; but by the order of nature, the will, which 
is the rational, ought, as being the ſuperior to 
it, to overſway the ſenſitive. Thus there are 
three motions, one of the will commanding , 
another of the ſenſitive appetite reſiſting, and a 
third of the body obeying. But when the ſenſ*- 
tive overruleth, there are only two motions, for 
the will reſiſts not, bur is deceived. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Life and Death. 
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( C5 rm and diſſolution are common to (4) te 
all living Creatures, tho all are not Mr: 
produced and diſſolved in the ſame manner. 

(5) The generation of a living Creature is {4)cqy 
the fiſt conjunction of the nutritive Soul with 
the natural heat. 

Life is the permanence of that Soul with the 
ſaid heat. 

Nouth is the-encreaſe of the firſt refrigerative 
part, Age the decreaſe thereof, zxyn, the con- 
ſtant and perfect life which is betwixt both. 

As long as an animate Creature liveth, it bath 
natural heat within ir ſelf; and as ſqgon as that 
failech, dieth. The principle of this heat is in 
the heart, If it be extinguiſh'd in any other 
part, the Animal may live; butif in the heart, 
it cannot. . 

This heat is extinguiſh'd two ways; firſt by 
conſumption, When it faileth of it ſelt ; ſecondly, 
by extz&:zon, from ſome contrary, as in violent- 
death; the cauſe is the ſame in both, defect of 
aliment, which is the living Creature is its vital 
moiſture, as fire wanting refrigeration, groweth 
more violent, and ſoon conſumeth the humidity, 
which being gone, it ſelf muſt 'bf neceſlity go 
out, 


Refrigeration 


Py 
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ſervation of the natural heat. Plants are refci- 
© gerated by the ambient Air, and by aliment: 

their natural heat isextinguiſh'd by exceſlive cold, 
and dry'd up by exceſſive heat. Animals which 
live in the Air, or in the water, are refrigerated 
by the Air or Water, ſome by breathing, others 
withoue. 66 

(c) Death, according to the extinction of na- 
tural heat, is twofold, violent or natural ; vio- 
lent, when the cauſe is extrinſecal ; natural, 
when the principle- thereof is in the animate 
Creature. *For that part whereon life depend- 
eth ( the Lungs ). is ſo ordered by nature, that 
it cannot perform its office for ever. Death 
therefore cometh from defect of heat, when 
through want of refrigeration the radical hami- 
dity is conſumed and dry'd up. Refrigeration 
faileth naturally, when by progreſs of time the 
lungs in Creatures that have breath, the gills in 
fiſhes, grow ſo hard, that they are unapt for mo- 
tion. 

(d) Old men die eaſily, as having but little 
natural heat ; and without pain, becauſe their 
| diſſolution comes not from any violent affection. 
Lib. de lon, (e) The lives of living Creatures, as well of 
revit.capg. the ſame, as of divers ſpecies, differ in length ; 

the longeſt life, moſt commonly, is that of ſome 
Plants, as the Palm and Cypreſs ; that of Crea- 

tures Which have blood,rather than the bloodleſs; 
that of terreſtrial creatures rather than the a- 
quatile : that of thoſe which haye great bodies, 
as of Elephants, rather than thoſe of little. 


6) Cap-23,24- 


Ca. 1, 


) Cap. 23. 


Refrigeration therefore is neceſlary to the con-| 


| ( f ) The cauſes of long life are firſt the quan. (F) Cap. 5. 
tity and quality of the vital moiſture , if it be 
much and fat, not eaſily dry*d up nor congeal- 
ed. Secondly , natural heat , which ſuffereth 
not that humour to be congealed. Thirdly, a 
due proportion betwixt this heat and that moi- 
ſture. Fourthly, fewneſs of excrements, for ex- 
crements are contrary to Nature, and ſome- 
eimes corrupt nature it ſelf, ſometimes a part. 
Salacious creatures, or laborious, grow ſoon 
old by reaſon of exiccation. For the ſame rea- 
ſon men are ſhorter liv'd than women, but more 
active. 
in hot Countries, animate creatures are larger 
and live longer than in cold: Thoſe animals 
which have little or no blood, either are not at 

- produced in the Northern parts, or ſoon 

Yes p | 

Both Plants and Animals, if they take not 
aliment, dye ; for the natural heat, when the 
aliment faileth, conſumeth the matter it ſelf, 
waerein it is, the vital moiſture. | 

Aquatile creatures are ſhorter liv'd than the 
terreſtrial, and the bloodleſs than thoſe t 15t have 
blood, becauſe their humidity is more wateriſh, 
and conſequently more apt to be congealed and 
corrupted. 

_ (g) Plants live long, as having leſs of wate- 
riſh moiſture, which therefore is not ſo apt to be 
congealed. The largeneſs of the upper parts, 
as well in Plants as Animals, is a ſign of long life, 
becauſe it argues much natural heat. The up- 
per part of a Plant is the Root, not the Boughs. 


(2) Cap. 6, 
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ET HEEL 


E come next to the Moral part 

| of Philoſophy,including Eebick, 

Oeconomick, and Politick. Of 

the firſt, we have ten Books of 

Ariſtotles, written to ( his Son) 

Nichomachus, two Books called his Great Erhick ; 

one of Virtues: Of Oeconomick, two Books : 

of Politick eight. We ſhall not have recourſe to 

theſe for an account of his Doftrine in this kind, 

being furniſhed by Srobeus with a ſumm 

what he and the reſt, of the Peripateticks 
ed in Morality. 

Etbick ((a) faith he ) is fo called &r3 73 tos, 
from Cuſtom, for thoſe things, the principles and 
ſeeds whereof we receive from Nature, are to 
be perfected by Cuſtom and right inſticacion. 
Hence Ethick pertaineth only to living Creatures, 


Eclog Ethic. 


ales 


and particulary to man ; for the reſt acquire cu- 
ſtom, not by Reaſon , but Neceſſity , man by 
Reaſon, 4172 phat 
Of the Sow], one part is. Ratzonal, the other 
Irrational; the rational part 'is Fauqicative, the 
irrational Apperitive; of the rational, that whicly 
is Theoretick, converſant in divine things, is cal-, 
led Science ; that, Which is PrafFick, converſant 
in human Actions, , is called Council. Of the lat-. 
ter, one part is conpupiſcible, another zraſcible. - 
In like manner Yircue is twofold, rational and 
irrational, conſiſting in Theory and practiſe. E- 
thick Vertue conſiſteth not in Science, butin ele- 
Ction of Goods. T7 
Virtue is perfected by three things ; Nature , 
Cuſtom and Reaſon. -. For man dittering from 0- 
ther Creatures both in body and mind, as being 
Eeen a ſpecies 


- 


edit. {in © tet 
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a ſpecies placed between divine effences and ir- 
rational Creatnres, hath fome affinity to both ; 
in what is rational, and agfees with the Sonl, he 
is ally'd to the Divirtity ; in what- is irrational, 
proper to the body , be agrees with the irra- 
tional. © Borls theſe deſire perieftion by Reaſon ; 
and firſt, ke defireth tobe, for this'is naturally 
inſite in him. Hence he affefteth rhings that are 
according to his Nature,and is averſe from things 
contrary to his nattire. He endeavoureth to pre- 
ſerve health, pleaſure, life, th6ſe being according 
tonature, expetible in themſelves, and good. On 
the contrary, he ſhunneth /ickneſs, pain, and dearh, 
as being'repugriant-to nature, ind "therefore il], 
and'to be avoided. - We love 'oir- own bodies, 
we love our own fouls, their 'parts, their facul- 
ties, their acts i rhe prineiple-of appetite, office, 
and virtue is a providential care of theſe. If er- 
ror did not happen concerning things expetible 
and avoidable, -bat that we Hved' continually 
participant of' good, and void of ill, we ſhould 
not enquire in theſe for a true election. But be- 
mg in' things expetible and avoidable, throngh 
ignorance often' deceived, ſorhetimes rejecting} 
the good, ſometimes admitting the iſ! for. good , 
we necefſarily have recourſe to conſtancy of Fudg- 
ent, Which having obtain'd convenient to nature, 
we call it, from'the excellency of its function, 
Vitrue , admiring and rs it above all 
things. For actions, and thoſe which are called 
Offices, proceed from election of things accor- 
ding to ' nature, and rejection of things repug- 
nant to.nature. Herein conſiſt 'rip ht att ions and 
fins ;, even on theſe depengeth almoſt the whole 
reaſon of EleFion, as we ſhall briefly demon. 
{trate. 

That Children are expetib/e to parents, not 
only fr uſeor benefit , but alſo in themſelves , 
is moſt evident. There is no man ſo cruel gnd 
ſavage, who doth not rather deſire his children 
| after his death ſhould live happily. and well, than 
otherwiſe - By this afftction dying perſons 
make Wills, Þ riding &ven_ for the unborn, 
chooſing Tutors and Guardians to afliſt them. 
And as Children are loved for themſelves, ſo like- 
wiſe we love Parents, Brethren, Wife, Kindred, 
Acquaintance , Ceuntry-men , for themſelves, as 
having ſome intereſt in them by nature. For, man 
is a ſociable communicative creature; and though 
of Friendſhips, ſome are more remote than 0- 
thers, it is nothing to the purpoſe, far all friend- 
ſhip is for its own ſake,and not for uſe only. And 
if friendſhip with country- men be expetible in it 
ſelf, it will likewiſe be expetible ir} it {elf with'all 
men'; 'for '6W'thofe wh -benefir others, ' ars'ſ6; 
affected towards them, that they do moſt actions 
for the office'fake: '- Wh&MIF tor: free any man 
from a'wildbeaſt; if hel be in this power ? Wbo 
wHEtnor direct an121 thatis outofhis way *Who' 
wilt not relieve 4' min that is ready to ſtarve, or 
direct a thanita deſert to afting ? Who defires 


not to be well fpoken of after death? Who abtiors 
not thefe ſpecktigh as unnarural, St Le, ore 


D Iſhen Tamideatd, let Earth be mix*t-uith fire, 
'T rare not,* fo Fnow' batve my tefire: 

It is maniffſt therefore, that-we Have a natural 

good will and friendſhip towatds all mankind, 


| foul is Jufic, in externals, Friendſhip. 


The race of Gods and Men is one, 
From Nature both a like beyun, 


Love of all mankind being thus common to 
us, much more evidently it is expetible in it ſelf 
towards thoſe whom converſation hath made 
our friends. A Friend, Friendſhip, and Good. 
will are expetible in themſelves. 

Inlike manner praiſe is expetible 7 it ſe/f; for 
we contratft ſociety with thoſe who praiſe us: 
And if praife, Glory likewiſe, which is nothing 
but rhe praiſe of many perſons, _ 

Now ſeeing that external Goods are expetible 
in themſelves, much more are the goods of the 
ſoul and body expetible in themſelves. For, if 
man be expetible in himfelf, the parts of man 
moſt likewiſe be expetible m themſelves. The 
partsof man in general ate Sou! and Body ; the" 
body therefore is expetible m it ſef. Why ſhould 
the body of another perſon be deareo ns, and not 
our own? Or, why ſhould our body be dear to us, 
and not the parts and functions thereof? Health 
therefore, ſtrength, beauty, ſwiftneſs,ſound ſenſe,and 
the reſt, a re expetible in themſelves ; for none of 
ordinary capacity would chooſe to be deformed or 
maimed, tho no inconvenience would happen 
therenpon ; fo that deformity, even without any 
inconvenience, ſeemeth juſtly avoidable. And if 
deformity be avoidable init ſelf, beauty is expe- 
tible, not for «fe only, but in jt ſe/f. For, that 
beanty pleaſeth, is manifeſt, in as much as aſl 
have a natural inclination ( beſides that of con- 
verſation ) to fuch as are beautiful, and endes» 
vour to confer benefits on them, . ſo as it ſeemeth 
to procure benevolence. In this reſpect therefore, 


| beauty is judged expetible in it ſelf, deformity a 


voidable in it ſelf. It is the ſame in health and /ich- 
neſs, ſtrength and weakneſs, ativity and heavineſt, 
ſenſe and privation of ſenſe, 

And if Corporeal goods are expetible in them- 
ſelves, and, their contrary eyils avoidable, the 
parts and.vertues of the Gul muſt neceſſarily be 
expetible alſo. For , virtue beginning, as we 
ſaid, from the body, and external goods, and 
refleCting upon it ſelf, and conſidering how much 
more near relation it hath to the ſoul, contratteth 
a nearer affinity with it. So that the virtues of 
ſthe ſoul are much to be preferred before thoſe 
of the body, which is eaſily collefted from what 
hath been ſaid. For, if corporeal health be ex- 
\petible init ſelf, much more is Temperance, which 
freeth us from the fury of the paſſions. Andif 
corporeal frength ought to be numbred among 
goods, pop me ought magnanimity, by which 
the foul is ftt netiined. And if corpogeal Ranuty 
beexpetible in tt felf, much' fray, + chat '&f the 
—— 

ſon grown «it > bir virtues. For, 
there are* three Ki Goods, which tho 
different ; thave Toine kind, of analogie. Tha 
whithin-thebody is called Health; in the ſoul is 
called Temptrante, and inextetnals, Riches, What 


| 


'| itt the body is 'S/rengrh, in the ul is Magnanimy, 
| in-externals,” Poiver. Wharin the body is /3gour 


of Senſe, in the ſoul-is Prudence, in externals, 
Miicty; ” What'in the body is | Beauty, .in the 


\ "There arerhree kinds of Goods expetible in 
themſelves, thoſe concerning th&Sou}, thoſe con- 


as being a.thing gxpetible in'it ſelf, and confo- 


nant to reaſon. 


cerning the body, and the ex;cna/'; bur, bee 
a 
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ally thoſe of the ſoul, for the ſoul is more Cx- 
cellent than the body. 4 ; 
Yet tho corporeal and external virtues be in- 
feriorto thoſe of the ſoul, they are not to be ne- 
gletted, partly, as being expetible in themſelves; 
rtly, as conducing to civil, ſociable and con- 
templative lite,for life 1s defined by civil, ſociable, 
and contemplative ations z Vzrtue (according to 
this$e&#)not beinga lover of it ſelf, but communi- 
cative. and civil. For when we fay , virtue 1s 
neareſt ally'd to it ſelf, the defire of the know- 
ledg of truth neceffarily foffoweth it, fo as wiſe 
men may rightly parr with their life, and fools 
rightly preſerve theirs; fince that to thoſe who 
are perfect, it isan equal thing to depart this life 


I 


or not. 06 
The exce!lency of virtueis much encreaſed by 


corporeal and external goods; yet, the end 
cine any way be compleated by then. The 
ſunCtion therefore of virtue is Beatitude, by fuc- 
ceſsful ations. Corporea! and external goods 
are ſaid to be efficient of beatitnde, for as much 
as they confer ſomething thereto, not that they 
complent it ; for Beatitude is life. Life confifts 
of actions, but thoſe can neither be reckoned 


their fanCtions ; neceſſary, Life ,, and thoſe 
th;ngs which pertain unto it, as the body with 
its parts and uſes ; and thoſe which are called 
external goods ; as riches, peace, glory, liberty, 
friendſhip, for each of theſe conferreth to the uſe 
of Virtue, -; | 

Beatitude conſiſteth of Good and ſucceſsful 
actions ; wherefore it is wholly good, as playing 
ugon pipes is wholly Artificial; for the uſe of 
the matter doth not take away the goodneſs from 
Beatitude -; as the uſe of Inſtruments taketh nor 
away from the Art of Medicine. Such things 
as are made uſe of towards this perfeCtion, are 
not to be reckoned as parts ; for they, without 
which the aCtion cannot be, are not rightly parts 
thereof ; for parts conduce to the whole, the 
reſt conduce to the end, 

Good is divided into boweſff, profitable , and 
pleaſant ; theſe are the ſcopes of all ations: 
Beatirude conſiſts of 211 theſe. It is the »ſe of 
perfee? Virtue, in perfet# life, with proſperous ſuc 
ceſs ; and the funttion of perfe# life according t0 
Virtue 5 and the uſe of Virtue according to nature, 
without any impediment. | 
Tho fome aſſert, that the End is to be happy, 


amongſt aCtions nor functions, 

Hereupon comes in Benificence, Grace, Huma- 
nity, love of Children and Bretbren, of our Coun- 
try, Parents, Benevolence , of Kinsfolk, Friend- 
ſhip, Equality , and the whole company of Vir- 
tues z Which who negle&t, manifeltly ſm, as to 
expetible goods, and avoidable evils ;- and alſo 
in the acquiſition and nſe of Goods, ' they ſin in 
elettion, by. judgment; in acquifition, by: the 
manner ; in ufe, by ignorance. Inel&tion they 
ſin, as deſiring that"which is not good, or pre- 
ferring the leſſer good , 'as moſt 'prefer Pliaſan 
before Profirable, Profitable before Honefs. In ac- 
quiſition, as not conſidering whence, nor in what 
manner,. nor hot far it. ought to be acquired. 
bn uſe, for as much as all ufe being referred either 
to itſelf or ſbme other, in, the former they ob- 
ſerve no moderation, in the latter no decency. - 

Ins theſe things, tho the wicked fin, yet do 
the juſt behave themſelves uprightly, following 
virtue as their leader. 

In all virtues, there is Fudgment, Eleftionyand 
AFion ;, there is no Virtue wirtiont theſe ; Ptu- 
dence hath the firſt place, the reſt foflow. 
 Virtueis called the beſt affe#ion, which may 
be collefted from Indution. The” Virtue of a 


| ge 


fhoemaker is that by, which he knowetly how to 
make ſhoes; and of an Archite@, that by whieh 
be knoweth how to build a haridſom honſe, Vir- 
rue therefore is the beſt 'of affetions. 

Of Virtue.there are two principles as it were, 
Reaſon and Paſſion, which fometimes apree;forhe- 
times diſagree; for Pleaſure or grief, when 
Reaſon gets the Maſtery, it"is calted Temperayce, 
when paſlion, Intemperance ;, The Harmony" ard 
Concord of both is Virtue, orie tightly command- 
ing, the other obeying, ts BI 

Expetibleis that which attraRerh ' the” apperere 


to it ſelf, avoidable thar which repefleth it, rea- * 
ſon conſenting thereto. Expetible and! good | 


were by the Ancients. eſteemed the ſame; for 
oy athrmed Good to. be that which all deſite. 

f Goods, they ſay, ſome are expetible for 
themſelves , ſorfle foy others ; the firſt are either 
honeſt or neceſſary. Honeſt are the: Virtues and 


of 


and Beatitnde the Scope,as,Riches are Good, and 
to be rich that which is behoveful; yet is it bet- 
ter to follow the Antients, who aſſert the End to 
be that for whoſe ſake all things are, it ſelf not 
being for the ſake of any other ; or the -——- þ 
of things expetible ; or Life according to Virtue, 
in corporeal and external goods, either in all or 
the moſt principal. 
This being the greateſt Good, ufeth the Mini- 
ſtry of the reft 3 for as thoſe things which con- 
fer hereunto are to be eſteemed Goods, fo thoſe 
things which reſiſt it, are indifferents ; for every 
good tion 'doth not effect Beatitude. | 
' They aſſert Beatitude to be the uſe of perfe& 
Virtue, as bblding ſome Virtues to be perfe®, 
others imperfeft. The perfect are Juſtice and 
Integrity; the imperfect are Ingenuity and Pro- 
om: The perfeCt agreeth with the perfect, 
ſo as the end thereof is the function of that 
Virtue, whereof no part is wanting. 
- They added perfect} life, to ſhew that Beati- 
tude is in men of full age, for a young mar is 
imperfect, and ſo is his life. Beartitude there- 
fore'is int perfett-time, the longeſt that is ap- 
pvinted for-ns by the Gods. As one Verſe makes 
nota Poem ; nor one ſtep a dance, nor one 
ſwallow a Summer 3 ſo neither doth a ſhort time 
confer Beatitude, for- Beatitude is perfe&t, and 
requireth a perfect Man and Time. - 
hey added /acceſsfnl Funition of Virtue, be- 
cauſe the Goods of Nature are neceffarily requi- 
fite ro Beatirude;; .for a good man may exerciſe 
Virtue in mifery, but canhot be happy. For as 
Virtne is the only efficient of honeſ# aftions, ſo is 
Beatitude of honeft, good, aud excellent, Neither 
derfi ir abideamongtt jfl 6r unhappy things, but 
enjoyeth the Good, .noris deprived of te 
cemplation-of good, or the conveniences of life 
Beatitude being the moſt pleaſant and faireft 
of things, ,iricreaſerh like an Art by the multirude 
of its Inſtrtiments. It is not the ſame in God and 
Man, neither is it equal amongſt good men, 
for it may ſometimes be taken away by oppreſſi- 
on of miſeries. Hence it is to' be doubted whe- 
thera man may be termed happy as long _—_ 
allye© 3; 
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alive, conſidering the uncertainty of Fortune ; 
whence Solon ſaid, Conſider the end of a long life, 
whether it be happy- "Jig | 

Thoſe who fleep, are not participant of Beati- 
tude, but after ſome manner, as the fanCtion 
of the Soul is capable of awaking. 

Laſtly , they added Nature, becauſe every 
waking of good men is not the uſe of perfect 
Virtue, but only that which is according to NA 
ture, thatis free from madneſs ; for madneſs as 
well as ſleep depriveth men of uſe, and of this 
Reaſon, and maketh them like Brutes. 

. As Beatitude is ſaid to be the uſe. of Virtue, 
ſo is miſery of Vice; yet not fo, that as this 
ſufficeth to miſery, ſo that doth to Beatitude. 

Life is made ſour and unpleaſant to the Good 
by exceſſive adverſity, to the ill even in proſpe- 
rity, becauſe they ſin more, nor can rightly, be 
termed happy. 

Having aſſerted Beatitude tobe the chief Good, 
it followeth that we expound how many ways 
ic is taken. 

Good is underſtood three ways. Firſt, for 
that which is the cauſe of preſervation to all 
beings'z next for that which is predicated of 
every good thing. Laſtly, for that which is ex- 
petible in it ſelf. The firſt is God; the ſecond 
the Genus of Goods; the third, the end, to 
which all are referred, Beatitude. . . | 
ang which is expetible in it ſelf, is ſaid three 

ays, either that for which ſomething is done ; 
or, for which all things are done ; or, ſome part 
of theſe. 

Again, of theſe, ſome are final, ſome effici- 
ent : final, are the aCtions proceeding according 
to virtue ; efficient, the materials of expetible 
things. | 

Of goods, ſome are honourable, ſome laudable, 
ſome faculties, ſome prefitable. Honourable, as 
God, our Prince, Parent : Laudable, as Riches, 
Empire , Liberty : Profitable, the efficient, as 
Health. | 

Again, of things good and expetible, ſome 
are expetible in. themſelves, ſome for others ; 
in themſelves, as the bonourable, laudable, and 
faculties z. for others, as the Profirable, which 
effect and conſerve other things. 

Again, of things good in themſelves, ſome 
are ends, others, nct ends ; Ends , , as Fu#fice, 
Virtue, Health, and whatſoever conſiiteth of 
theſe 3 Not ends, as Ingengity, Memory, Learn. 
mp. | 
WG of Goods, ſome are wholly perfeCct, o- 

thers not of the firſt are Virtue and Prudence, 
which benefit all; of the latter , Riches and 
Power, which require to be uſed by a-good man. 
The ſamethings whereof a good man maketh 
right uſe, a wicked man abuſeth , as the ſame 
which a good Muſician uſeth well, he who is 
ignorant of Muſick. uſeth amiſs. Whoſoever 
Maketh ill uſe. of any thing, is hurt thereby ; 
as,. a good horſe, which is a help to. him that 
> 146 how to ride, hurts the unskilfl' ri-! 
er. | 

Again, of Goods, ſome are in the. /ou!, ſome 
in the body, ſome external; In the ſoul are inge- 
nuity, art, virtue, wiſdcm, prudence, pleaſure ; in 
the body, bealth, ſoundneſs of ſenſe, beauty, ſtrength, 
ſoundneſs of limbs, and all parts, with their fa- 
culries and funtions, External are riches, glory, 


nobility, power, {rien + kindred, country. The 
goods of the ſoul are either conferred by nature 
as Wit and 'Memory ; or acquired by diligence, 
as the Liberal Sciences ; or fall into perfeCtion , as 
Prudence, Fuſtice, and laſtly, Wiſdom © 
Again, of Goods, ſome may be both obtained 
and: loft, as Riches ; ſome obtained, but not loſt, 
as Felicity and Immortality : ſome loſt, but not 
obtained, as Senſe and .Life ; ſome neither oh. 
tained nor loſt, as Nobility. | 
Again, of Goods, ſome are only expetible in 
themſelves, as Pleaſure and Indolence ; ſome eff. 
Cient only, as Riches : ſome both efficient and ex. 
petible in themſelves, as Virtue, Friends, Health, 
Goods are divided more ways than theſe, ay 
not belonging all to one Genus, but to all the ter 
Categories. _ - 

Theſe things laid down, we come next to 
ſpeak more accurately concerning Virtue, which 
they place in both parts of the ſoul : In the ratio« 
nal part , Integrity, Prudence , Wiſdom, Memory, 
and the like: In the irrational part, Temperance, 
Tuſtice , Fortitude, and other virtues. Theſe 
( fay they ) may be extinguiſhed by excels, 
which they prove by teſtimony of the ſenſes, as 
things obſcure by manifeſt. For, as by exceſs or 
defett of exerciſe, health is corrupted, but by mo- 
derate exerciſe is preſerved : In like manner is 
it in Temperance, Fortitude, and other virtnes. 
For, as we do call him who feareth the Thun- 
der, mad, not valiant ; ſo on the contrary, he 
who i feareth- ſhadows is a coward : but, he is 
valiant, who neither feareth all things, nor no- 
thing... - Theſe things encreaſe or entinguiſh vir- 
tne :: being -moderate, they encreaſe courage: 
being too great, or too little, they extinguiſh it. 
In like manner are all other virtues extingui- 
ſhed by exceſs or defe, increaſed by mediocrity. 


pleaſure and grief likewiſe, inas much as for plea- 
ſure we commit wickedneſs, and for grief ſhun 
good. To explain this more fully, they unfold 
the nature of the ſoul, wherein are ſeen three 
things, paſſions, faculties, habits: Paſſions, as ar 
ger fear, hate, love, emulation, pity,and the like * 
to which is ſubſequent pleaſure, or grief. * Facu 
ties, þy which we make uſe of paſſions, and are 
angly, .do emulate, and the like. Habits are 
thoſe from which the fanCtions of theſe proceed- 
eth rightly, or otherwiſe. If any man be fo 
diſpoſed, that heis angry upon any occaſion, he 
bath the habit of anger; if ſo, as to be angry 
upon no occaſion, he bath fhe habit of fupidsy, 
both which are blameable. The laudable habit 
is that 'of meekneſs, by which we are angry in 
due time and place: Virtues therefore are ha- 
bits, by which the funCtions of paſſions become 
laudable. 

All virtue conſiſteth in action , all aCtion is 
continuous. Whatſoever things are continuous, 


crity, either in relation to one another, or to us. 
The mean, relating to us, is in all the beſt, (this 
is not quantitative, but qualitative , and there- 
fore is perſe& ; whereas the extreams, exceſs and 
defe@t, being contrary, are gepugnant to one ano- 
ther, and to the mean, Bur,'the mean is to both 
extreams as equality is to inequality, greater 
than the leaſt, leſs than the greateſt. ) Virtue 
therefore is a deliberative habit, conſiſting in me- 


diocrity, relating to our ſelves , The- 


| Pas 


Neither is virtue only limited by theſe, but by 


like magnitude, have exceſs, defect, and medio-- 
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Theophraftus having laid down ſome qualities, 
/ following his Maſter ) endeavoureth to Con- 
clude from each of them: The examples he 
alledgeth are theſe ; Temperance, Intemperance, 
Stupidity, Meekneſs, Wrath, Indolence, Forti- 
tude, Boldneſs, Timidity, Juſtice , Liberality , 
Pradigality , Avarice, Magnanimity, puſilani- 
mity , Arrogance , Magnificence , Oltentation. 
For of cheſe habits, ſome are ill, through exceſs 
or defect. Others good through mediocrity. He 
is not temperate Who deſiceth nothing, nor be 
who deſireth all things ; one like a ſtone, delireth 
not even natural expetibles ; the other, througi 
exceſſive deſire, becometh intemperate. He 
only is temperate, who deſireth honeſt things 
with reaſon, in due time and meaſure, He is not 
meek who is angry upon all occaſions, nor he 
who is angry uponnone ; but he who is endued 
with the mean habit.He is not v«/iant who feareth 
nothing, not God himſelf ; nor he who feareth 


all things, even his own ſhadow. Nor Juſt, who | 


either aflumeth or derogateth too much fromhim. 
ſelf, but who obſerveth equality. He is not /;- 
hers who giveth away all, nor he who giveth 
nothing; nor mMaguanimous » who eſteemeth 
bimſelf worthy all great things, nor he who 
eſteemeth himſelf worthy none ; but he who 
obſerveth a decorum. He is not magnificent who 
is ſplendid every where, nor he who no where ; 
but who obſerves due time and place. 

Thusthe Genus of vertues is placed in Medi- 
ocrity, and mutually conſequent in it ſelf; yet, 
nat alike in all, for prudence is conſequent to the 
reſt in its own proper nature ; the reſt are con- 
ſequent to it by acceſſion ; for he who is juſt, muſt 
neceſſarily be wiſe, but not on the contrary? 

Of paſſions and appetites, ſome are good, ſome 
bad, ſome mean; the good are friendſhip, bene- 
wolence, indignation, ſhame, confidence, compaſſion; 
the bad, envy, malevolence, contumely ; the mean, 
grief, fear, anger, pleaſure, deſire. 

Every paſſion is converſant in pleaſure and 
grief, for which reaſon the yertues depend upon 
them ; but, lowe of mony, love of pleaſure, love- 
melancholy, and the like, are habits diſtin&t from 
Vices. 

Of Love, one kind is of Friendſhip, another.of 
Conjuntion, the third of both. The firſt is good, 
the ſecond bad, the third mean. 

Of Friendſhip there are four kinds : Sodality, 
Affinity , Hoſpitality , Erotick : whether that of 
Beneficence, and that of Admiration be to be ad 
ded to theſe, is doubtful. The firſt is derived 
from converſation; the ſecond from zature; the 
third from cohabitation ; the fourth from afe&#i-n; 
the fift from good-w1ill ; the laſt from ſome facu!- 
tie. Of all theſe, there arein general three ends, 
honeſt , proficable , and pleaſant : All perſons 
that are ſtudious of friendſhip aim at one or more 
of theſe ends. The firſt friendſhip is that, which 
every man hath to himſelf; the next, to his pa- 
rent; the reſt, to his. friends and neighbours. 
Whence exceſs in the firſt, and defe&t in the reſt 
ought to be avoided ; that being eſteemed /e/f- 
love, this reſervedneſs. 

Xaecs 18 taken three ways, for a profitable be: 
nefic, or for the proficable return of a benefit, or 
for the remembrance of a benefic. It is placed 
likewiſe .in the face and ſpeech, whence a man is 
termed gracious, Wyaus, #3 yes: 


 A'good man mnſt lead a life conjoined with 
victue, whether according to the neceſlicy of the 
crimes, he execute the office of a Magiſtrate, or 
cohabit with Princes, or impoſe Laws, or govern 
ſome other part of the Common-wealth. If he 
be nor buſied in any of theſe, he muſt addict 
himſelf to a popular life, either by contemplation, 
or aCtion, or ( which is berween both ) Infſtru- 
ction. For though he ought to follow the ation 
and contemplation of excellent things ; yet if 
the time will not allow him to uſe both, be may 
make choice of one, and prefer the contempla- 
tive life, yet notnegleCting the Common wealth. 
He ſhall cherefore marry, to the end he may 
have iſſue, and addiCt himſelf to chaſt love, and 
as occaſion requireth, drink wine freely, and fi- 
nally maintain his life by due obſervance of Ver- 
cue, and be ready to reſign it, if there be necel- 
icy, raking care tobe buried in his own Country, 
according to the rites thereof. 
Thus there are three kinds of life, the AFive, 
and Contemplative,and that which conſiſts of both. 
As the voluptuous is eſteemed beneath the dig- 
nity of a man, ſois the contemplative preferred 
before the reſt. Agood man ſhall addi&t him- 
ſelf ro the Government of the Common-wealth, 
by choice, not chance; for the aQtive life is con- 
verſant in civil affairs. That life is beſt which is 
led according to Vertue and Nature , the next is 
that which is a mean condition, as to both ; theſe 
are both expetible. But che life which is conjovn-« 
ed with Vice is to be avoided. A happy life differs 
from a Good in this. The happy is always con- 
ſonant to Nature, the good ſometimes repugnant 
to Nature. To the firſt, Virtue onely is not 
requiſite ; to the other, ir is requitite. A mean 
life is that which is placed in mediocrity, not 
deſtitute of offices. Re#itudes in lite are accord- 
ing to Virtue, ſms according to Vice: Offices in 
the mean kind of life. 
To theſe things thus declared we muſt add, 
that Virtue is a habit deſiring mean pleaſures and 
griefs, purſuing that which is honeſt, as it is ho- 
neſt : Vice is the oppoſite hereto. 
Wiſdom is the Science of the firſt Cauſes. 
Prudence, a habitexamining and ating good 
things, as they are good. 
Fortitude, a habit betwixt bo/4neſs and Fear. 
Meekneſs isa mean betwixt wrath and Fupidity. g ,,. 
Liberality is the mean betwixt Prodigaiity and ,,.. doubrleſi 
Penuriouſne[s. | 15 defeive, 
Magnimity is the mean betwixt Arrogance and and thus to 
Pufillanimity: be ſupphed, 
* Magnificence is the mean betwixt ofFentation [nu phage 
and ſ/ordidneſs. Tyra [ bavrau- 
Indignation is the mean betwixt envy and ma- ia; tþ wikes- 
levolence. : = — 
Gravity is the mean betwixt aſſentation and con — A 
tradition. phe/s x}, 6H 
Modeſty is the mean betwixt impudence and yaymaxias. 
Baſbfulnes. See *i71/t. Ni- 
Urbanity is the mean betwixt Scaurrility and Mz + - be : 
Ruſticity. We” > 
1 Friewdſhip is the mean betwixt dc:age and en= + 2. Ariſt. 
wity. otherw:ſe plas 
Truth is the mean betwixt detra&#ion and boaſt- c1g Friend- 
ang. | HT _ 
Fuſtice isthe mean betwixt exceſs and defeff. 7,1 oooars- 


"There are other Vertues , parc ranked by oz. 
themſelves , part under the former. As under 
Juitice 


; [ 
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Tuſtice are, 2y5iþera, 691571, Xgn507ne, wULoIvornoi, 
200wenrtis, under Temperance wwnegple, wratle, 
&yTo,pree t, wivyia, PLCLALLY dehned thus. 

Evoi2ue, k 2 habit of worſhipping the Gods 
and Demons, a mean betwixt Atheiſm and davor- 
Seruortd 

*Gotbrns, a habit obſerving right towards the 
Gods and the dead, a mean betwixt dyoo:orns, 
and ſomething that wants a name. | 

xensbTne, a habit of doing well voluntarily 
for their own ſakes : a mean betWixt vo n;te, and 
ſomething that wants a name. 

Evxoryornoia,a habit,rendring men gratefulcin 
Society ,a mean betwixt > xo1ywynoia, and ſome- 
thing that wants a nanie. = En, : 

Evour:>MzEie, a habit avoiding injuſtice 1n 
Contratts: a mean betwixt £7 wanatia a and 
ſomeching that wants a name, which pertaineth 
to extream right. 

*Euxeo wie, a habit of obſerving order, a mean 
between 'ATafia, and ſomething that wants a 
ue, a habit liberally content with the 
preſent, a mean betwixt Axis and Tow TA. 

'Evvxie, a habit of ſuſtaining grievous things 
unconquered, a mean betwixt «vx ie, and 'atis- 
wenlorng- : 

erxonorie, a habit performing excellent things 
indefatigably , a mean betwix wdaaxla> and 
14THA0 Toria. E | 

Laſtly , Probity is a virtue conſiſting of all the 
reſt ; it is perfe&t, as well becauſe it rendreth 
good things honeſt and profitable , as for that 
it deſireth honeſt things for their own ſake. 


CHA Þ. Il. 


OECONOMICK:;: 


Aving thus explained the Virtues and the 

H chief Heads of Erhick, it remaineth that 
we ſpeak of Oeconomick and Politick, for as much 
as Man is by Nature a Civi! Creature. The firſt 
Common-wealth is the lawful congreſſion of man 
and woman , for procreation of children, and 
ſociety of life. This is called "Ones, a Family, 
it is the ground and beginning of a City. A Fa- 
mily ſeemeth tobe a little City, for marriage be- 
ing contrated, and children growing up one 
under another, and join'd one to another, there 
3s deduced another family, and ſoa third, and a 
fourth. Of theſe is conſticnted Neighbourhood 
anda City, for many Neighbourhoods make us 
up a City. Thus as a Family hath in it the ſeeds 
ot a City, ſolikewiſe of a Common-wealth, for 
ina Family there are the prints of Monarchy, 
an Ariſtocracy , and a Democracy. "The Society 
between Parerts and children repreſents a Mo- 
narchy 3 that betwixt man and woman an: Ari- 
ſtocracy, as being contracted for iſſue, mutual 
comfort and afltftance. To theſe is added a 
ſervant, appointed to be ſuch by nature, able 
for ſervice ; butnot tolive of himfelf, requiring 
therefore a Maſter to govern him, Of all theſe 
reduced to a community is conftituted a Family, 
The government of a Family is by nature gi- 
vento Men, for the counſel of Women is weaker, 
Children are not yet arrived to it, Servants never 
can. The whole ordering therefore of a family 


depends upon the Man; the whole Prudence of 
Oeconomy therefore is in Man : This is partly Pg. 
ternal, partly Nuptial, partly Herile, partly Ac. 
quiſitive. For, as an Army requireth Prowiſion, 
a City, Merchandiſe, Art, Inſtruments ;, ſo a Fa. 
mily Neceſſaries, as well for common life as con- 
venience. Of theſe the Maſter of the Family 
takes the firſt care, how honeſtly to encreaſe his 
revenues , and moderate his expences. He 
as being the head of the Family, ought to þe 
Skilful in many things, as in Agriculture, Graſin 
Metals, whereby he may advantage himſSif 
without doing injury to others. Of Acquiſition 
there are two kinds, one better than the other; 
that by Nature, this by Arr. 


CHAP. III. 
FOLITICKT. 


—_— much concerning Oeconomick ; we gome 
| next to ſpeak in ſhort of Politick, 

Firſt then, Czrzes are conſtituted as well for the 
natural propenſity of man to ſociety, as for uti- 
lity- A City is the moſt perfect ſociety. A Ci- 
tizen is hewho is concern'd in the Magiltracy, 
A City is a compleat number of ſuch perſons, 
which proceedeth ſo far, as thatit be not a dif- 
agreeing within it ſelf, not contemptible , but 
may conveniently provide for life, and defend it 
ſelf againſt enemies. 

Oecenomical prudence is one kind, Legiſlative 
another, Polzzick a third, Military a fourth. 

A City is govern'd either by one man, or ſome 
few, or all; and each of theſe either rightly, 
or unuſty : Rightly, when the Frinces reſpett 
the common good ; unjaſtly, when they conſr 
der their own private intereſt. The right arc 
Monarchy , Ariſtocracy, Democracy ; the unjuſt, 
Tyranny, Olygarchy, Ochlocracy. There is alfo 
a mixt Government, conſiſting of the good kinds. 
And whereas a Commonwealth is often changed 
inco better or worſe 3 that is beſt which is guided 
according to Virtue 3 that worſt, Which accor- 
to Vice. 

They who command, or adviſe, or judge in 
Democracy, are taken out of*all, either by ſuf- 
frage, orlot: In Olygarchy, out of the Richer 
in Ariſtocracy, out of the Beſp. 

.Sedition in Ciries iseither according to Reaſon 
or Intereſt ; the firſt, when equals are reduced to 
unequal extremities ; the ſecond , for honour, 
power, or gain. 

Commonwealths are overthrown either by 
force or fraud. They laſt longeit which reſpect 
the publick ntility. 

Courts of Fudicature , Proceſſes , Pleas , and 
Magiſtracies, are ordered according to the forms 
of every Commonwealth. The moſt general 
commanes are Prieſthood, Generalſhip, Admiralty, 
ravapyia, dev ouie, yuurasiapy ha yurmxoroyia,uaut 
hyouin, e5v/tuie, Tapnit, rouuraile, reax\oci(e , 
whereof ſome relate to Cities, others to Haveris 
and Traffick, 

The office of a Commonwealths-man' is to 
reform a Commonwealth, which is much barder 
than to ereCt one ; and to divige the common 
people into two parts, one for neceſſary offices, 
the cther for convenient 5 Mechanicks, Hubands 
men 
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men, and Merchants are for the neceſſary ſort, 
continually ſerving the Commonwealth ; but 
Soldiers and Councellors, who are ſervants for vir- 
tue, and perform noble chings, are the more 
. excellent. 

© Old men are moſt proper to be Councellors, 
and alſo Prieſts to perform the ſacred rites; young 
men for War. This order is excceding ancient, 
firſt conſtituted by the «Egyptians, who, amongſt 
other things excellently diſpoſed, appointed the 
Temples of the Gods to be built in the highelt 


places, and the lands of private perſons to be 
diſpoſed, partly at the confines of rhe Country, 
partly near the City, whereby both parts of the 
Country ſhould meet in Tributeand Tax. They 
likewiſe well ordered the inſtitution of S:dalities, 
and a publick care for the education of children, 
and that thoſe who are too young or too old, 
ſhould not marry, to prevent their having weak 
children. Likewiſe, that nothing mixt be taken 
away , nothing perfect expoſed, abortion not 
procured. Thus much of Politick. 


THE 


FOURTH P A 
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CHAP. I. 
of METAPHISICE. 


ſophy, which treateth of E»s in ge- 
neral, is by Ar:fotle termed ſome- 
times, Firſt, Philo{cpby, ſometimes 
Wiſdom, ſometimes Theology, by his 
followers and Interpreters called Mctaphy/ick, from 
che order thereof, as Alexander Aphrodiſeus and 
Philoponus affirm ; being placed after Phyſick, as 
treating of a lets known, and more noble ob- 
ject. 

| Upon this ſubject, there are fourteen books of 
Ariſtotle extant, which, faith Alexander Apirodi- 
ſus, by the method of the diſcourſe and ſtile, 
are eaſily evinced to be his, 


Metaphyſ” (a) Metaphyſick confidereth Ens asit is Ens, and | 
the primary cauſe thereof. (b) Ens is Anala- | 
*gous, predicated primarily of ſubſtance, which | 


is one eſſence; of Accidents, not ſimply, but in 
regard of their common attribution to ſubſtance. 
Ens thus being one analogically , - the ſcience 
thereof is one likewiſe ; bur ittreatech chiefly of 
ſubſtance, becauſe that is the firſt eſſence upon 
which the reſt depend, and from which they are 
denominated. 


—_— 


CHAP. II. 
Of the firſt Principle. 


HE firſt moſt common axiom, or complex 

. principle, is this, 7t 5” imprſſible chat the 

ſame thing ſhould be,and not bein the [ame, and ac- 
cording to the [ame reſpett. 

_ To this principle, all demonſtrations and opi- 
nionsare red'iced Ir is it ſelf indemonſtrable, 
as being the firſt ; otherwiſe there would be an 
infinite progreſſion in demonſtration. ' here is 
notbing more known by which ir may be pro- 
ved, no greaterabiurdity than the denyal of it, 
that an adverſath can be reduced to, 


HE fourth and laſt part of Philo. | 


With the firſt negative principle, the firſt afir- Cap. 7. 


mative hath a near affinity. It 4s neceſſary that 
every thing be predicated affirmativily or negatively 
of another. Itis not true in matter of a future 
contingent dererminately, but only indetermi- 
nately. This afftirmarive principle therefore is 
not abſolutely the firit, yer ir is true; neicher 
can there be a medium berwixt contradictory 
propoſitions, no more than betwixt even and un- 
even numbers: Every prop» ſition either affirms 
or denies , therefore every propoſition is eitrer 
true or falſe ; between theſe chere is no medium: 


—_—. 


CHAP. IIL 
Of Subſtance and Accident. 


(a) Of Ens in general there are three Diviſions, (a) Lib. 6.c. 2: 


firſt, by Zccrdent and per ſe ; ſecondly, 
Potential and Ative, thirdly, Intentional and Real. 
Of Ens by Accident, there is no Science, for 
Itis in a manner Non-ens, it hath no cauſe per ſe, 
it is not generated or corrupted per /e; it is not 
always, nor for the moſt part, nor neceſſary, 
whereas Science is of things contrary to theſe. 


(b) Ens per ſe is divided into ten Categorzes. (b) L:b. 5; cer. 


The firſt is Subarce, and the firſt Ens, and con- 
ſequently the firſt Caregory, for it is predicated 
in quid of the firſt Subject, whereas Accidents are 
predicated »: quale or quantum. Again, Subſtance 
only is Ens per ſe, Accidents are Ens, as they are 
AﬀeQions of Subſtance. Subſtance is the firſt Eng, 
by Reaſon or Definition, becauſe Accidents are de- 
fined by Subſtance. By Know/edg, becauſe the 
Knowledg of Accidents depends on the Know- 
ledg of Subſtance. By Time, tor there is ſome 
Subſtance without Accident, as God and Intel- 
lizences, but there is no Accident withour a 
Subſtance. Likewiſe material Subſtances are 

Ft prece- 


- 


—— 
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fe) Cap. 3. 


' Form,Compoſitum. The two latter are more En, 


(d) Cap. 4. 


(e) Cap. 8. 


(F) Cap. 10» 


{a) Libg. c.9. 


. Attive Power is the Principle of changing other 


(b) Cap. 2. 


(c) Cap. 3. 


precedent in Time , at leaſt to ſome Accidents, 
which arrive unto them after they have ſome time 
generated. And laſtly, by Nature, for the Sub- 
ject is , by Nature, 'before that which inhereth 
in it. Hence this part of Phyſick treateth only 
of Subſtance, 

{c) SubjeCt or Subſtance is threefold; Matter, 


than matter , tho Matter be truly Subſtance, as 
being the firſt and laſt Subject which remaineth, 
thoall theAfﬀeCtions of aBody be taken away.This 
is firſt Matter, which in it ſelf is neither compleat 
Subſtance, nor Quantitative, nor in any other 
Category. Neither. is it firſt Subſtance , for 
that is ſeparable, and may exi!t by its own power 
without others. That is likewiſe a determinate, 
perfect, ſingular Subſtance ; but Matter cannot 
be ſeparated from Form, neitier is it ſingular or 
determinable. 

(d) Form is that which the thing it ſelf is ſaid 
to be, per ſe, 737i lu cvau, Toe being'of a tbing 
what it was, the whole common Nature and 


Feſſence of a Thing, anſwerable to the Defini- | Nature which is contained under Power, by 


tion, Compound ſenſible Subitances have a pro- 
per Definition ; but Ens by Accident , confiſting 
of Snbjeft and Accident , hath not, tho it may 
be by Accident deſcribed and explained. Even, 
Categorica! Accidents being one per /e, and of one 
Nature, have a Quiddity and Definition , not 
ſimply as Subſtances, bur after their own man- 
ner. 

(e) Matter and Form are not properly gene- 

rated, bur the whole Compoſitum, Whereto Idea's 
[ ſeparate Subſtances] confer nothing, neither as 
efficient, nor exemplary Caules. 
' (f) Thecommon ſubſtantial, or formal parts 
of the thing defined, are to be put into che Defi- 
nition of the whole ; but the material parts of che 
Individaum it ſeit, muſt not. 


— 


CHAP. 


l'V. 
Of Power and AF, 
ON Ext Subſtance, we come to Power and 
{ 44. Poweris either A#:ve or Paſſive : 


Toings , or afting 0n another , in as much as it « 
another. Paſſive Power is ina manner the ſame 
withACtive,for the motion of Paſſion and Action is 
really the ſame, neither can one be without the 
other, tho ſimply they are diverſe, being in dif- 
ferent Subjects, Paſſive in the Patient, AQtive in 
the Agent. 

(b) Of Powers, ſome are woid of Reaſon, as 
the Power of warming ; ſome Rational, as Arts. 
The Rational are of Contraries, as Medicine is 


of Health and Sick; the Irrational of one only, 


as Heat produceth Heat. 


(c), The Power (contrary to the Megarick 


Philoſophers , followers of Zeno ) remains, al- 
tho not reduced ro ACt ; for we call a man Ar- 
chire#, tho he be not aCtually employed in 


Building. Again , Animals have Senſe, even 


when they are not'in Act. Thirdly, it were 
impoſſible any thing could be, which were not 


aftually. Poſſible is that whoſe Power, if it were, 


reduced to At, wauld not imply any impoſflibi- 
liry. _ '; "8: RE 


ing ona Pipe; ſome by Diſcipline, as arts. The 


; judg always cruth , or always err , becauic 


(4) They are miſtaken, who think there is (4) Coy 
any thing poſſible ; which ſhall never aQtuatly 
be , or that there are Powers whoſe Atts are im- 
poſſible; for hence it would follow, that all 
things ſhould be poſlible, nothing impdſſible. 
Poſſible is that which doth or may followfrom ſome 
Power; if it never followeth, or cometh out of 
that Power,it is impoſlible. That which is poſlible 
therefore, muſt at ſome time or other be in 4, 

(e) Of Powers there are three kinds, ſome }. 
Natural,as ſenſes; ſome acauired by Cuſtcm as play. (*)Cg.; 


! Cap. 


two laſt require previous Operations, the naty- 
ral do not. Natural and irrational Powers are » 
neceſlarily reduced to Aft, when the Agent and 
Patientare ata due diſtance, and there is nothing 
betwixt to hinder them. 'I be rational Powers 
are not ſo, for they are free to Act or not to At 
as they pleaſe. 

(f) Act is, when the thing that wasin Power 
is otherwiſe than when it was in Power. 

(g) All Act is before Power, and before all 


(fc a). «, 


(8) Cap.$ 


Reaſon, Eſſence and Time. By Reaſon , becauſe 
Power is defined by Act. By Time, becauſe tho 
Power be temporal before ACt in the tame nu- 
merical Object ;. for a-man may firſt be learned, 
before he actually be ſuch; yet, in Ciferent 
things of the ſame Species, At is ever betore 
Power in time; for nothing can be made or r& 


duced4rom Power, unleſs by an agent aRuall 
fete » : 


t. 

Laſtly, Act is before Power in Eſſence ; firſt, 
becauſe it is later in Generation; for Generation 
beginneth from the imperfeCt State of a Thing 
and proceedeth to the perfeft. Now all Genera- 
tion proceedeth from Power to Act, Secondly, 
ACt is the end of Power; bur the end, as it is 
later in Generation, ſo is it more perfe& by Na- 
ture, and firſt in Intention. 


—m—_— 


CHAP. V. 
Of True and Falſe, 


(a) TP He firſt Diviſion of Exs is into Intentional a) 1458 
and Real. (6b) The Intentional is either (b) Lb: þ 

true Or falſe. The intellet aflerteth rruly, if its 4 
judgment be conformable to the thing ; falſy, 
if not conformable, for there is compoſition and +« 
diviſion in the things themſelves, as well as in the 
intellect. Whence if the intelle&t compound 
things by affirmation, as they are really com- 
pounded ; or divide them by negation, as they 
are really divided, it afſerteth truly, otherwiſe 
falſly. True and falſe are in the /imple appre- 
henſion of things, but ſimply, not enunciarively, 
ſo as that truth is nothing, buta ſimple percep- 
tion of the object: falſhood a non-perceptionor 
ignorance thereof, tho ignorance be not proper- 
ly fallity. Whence ſimple apprehenſion may be 
truein it felf, falſe it cannot be, for falſity requi- 
reth compoſition. 

Complex truth and falſhood may be ofthe ſame 
ſeparate ſubſtances. 

He cannot be deceived in the knowledg dt 
things immcveable , whoſoever hath once con- 
conceived them zmmutable ; for either he will 


things 


ENS. © % . , 
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99. 4 


9.3 


) Cap. 2. 


$jc4-3: 


My Cap. 6, 


ARISTOTLE. 


ry 


' things immoveable are always in the ſame man- 


ner. The viciſſitude and deception , and true 
and falſe jndgment, is only in things contingent 
and mutable. 


—— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of One, the Same, and Diverſe. 


( ”0 NE is an affetion of Ers, not a ſub- 

ſtance as Pythogoras and Plato affirmed, 
but a Categoreme, predicated of every thing as 
it is Ens, Toone is oppoſite many , by prevatve 
oppoſition, and therefore one is maniteſted by 
many, as indiviſible by diviſible, the privation by 
the habit. For diviſible is more known to ſenſe 
than indiviſible, and multitude than unity. To 
cne are referred the ſame, equal, like ; to many, 
divers, unequal, unlike. 

(b)Things are diverſe either by Genus orSpectes: 
by Genus thoſe which have not the ſame matter, 
or a mutual generation; or whereof one pertains 
to corruptible ſubſtance, the other to incorruprible. 
By ſpecies, thoſe which have the ſame genus. Ge- 
nus is that wherein thoſe things that are diverſe 
are ſaid to be the ſame according to ſubſtance. 


bY 


CHAT. YIL 


Of Immortal, Eternal and Immoveable Subit ances. 


L)1b. 12, or ( a JOUUdſtance is threefold, two kinds, natural, 


whereof one is corruptible, as Animal ; 
the other ſempiternal, as Heaven. The third is 
immorveable, 

That there is a perpetual immoveable ſub. 
ſtance, is proved thus. Subſtances are firſt Ens, 
therefore if all ſubſtances are corruptible, afl 
things likewiſe muſt be corruptible ; which is 
falſe, for there is an eternal local m9tion, circu- 
lar, proper to Heaven, which it is not poſlible 
ſhould have had a beginning, or ſhall have a 
diſſolution, no more than time, If therefore 
Time be eternal,as motion, there muſt neceſſarily 
be ſome incorruptible and erernal ſubſtance, not 
only that wherein that eternal motion exiſts, the 
Heaven it ſelf ; bur one ſubſtance, which ſo mo- 
veth, that tho it remain its ſelf moveable, yet 
it moveth others from eternity to eternity , not 
having only the power of moving, but being 
continually in the aft of motion. For Plato and 
the reſt, who conceived God to have done no- 
thing for a great while, err, becauſe that power 
were fruſtraneous which were not reduced to 
act. Beſides, motion would not have been e- 
ternal, unleſs the moving ſubſtance were not on- 
ly eternal, and in perpetual aftual motion ; bur 
{ſuch likewiſe, that it could not but it muſt move 
always , as beinga pure act void of power. 

| Hence the ſubſtances which cauſe eternal mo- 
tion, are void of matter, 'for they move from an 
eternal act, and are void of all power. 

In things that ſometimes are,ſomerimes are not, 
power 18 precedent to act , but {ply and ab- 
lolutely att is ;1ecedenc : -ower, For, nei- 
ther things natural or artificial are reduced 
from POWET OQ att, but by ic mething that act- 
ally exits, MNOw if che fame tang always re- 


turn by a circular motion, it neceſſarily follow- 
eth, that there. is ſomething eternal which re- 
maineth ever the ſame, and operatethin the ſame 
manner. Such an eternal firſt moving ſubſtance 
is the firſt Heaven. The viciſſitude of Generation 
and corr»ption is not cauſed by the firſt Heaven, 
for thar moveth always in the ſame manner, 
but by the inferior Orbs , eſpecially the Sun, 
which by his acceſſion bringeth life, by his receſſi- 
on death to all things mortal £209 

Thus is the firſt Heaven eternal, for it is moved 
with eternal motion; beſides which there is 


”= 


ſomething which always moveth, and is never 
movedit ſelf, and is eternal, and ſubſtance, and 
att. 


— — 


CHAP. VILE 
Of Go ds. 


as things appetible and intelligible, that is, 
it ſo moveth others, as it ſelf remaineth im i ove- 
able. "The motion of the firſt Agent, as ic is the 
firſt efficient cauſe, confiſteth in that influence 
thereof, whereby it concurreth eſteively with 
the inferior Intelligences in moving its own orb. 
Wherefore the efficience of the firſt mover is an 
application of the powers of the inferior mo- 
yers to their proper works, wherein he concur- 
reth with them aQtively, and independently: 
Thus the Intelligences move the Heavens,not for 
the generation of inferior things ( for the end 
muſt be morenoble than the means ) but for that 
chief and amiable good, whereunto they endea- 
your to be like, as their ultimate end. 

The firſt mover is void of mutatien, an ens, 
wholly and ſimply neceſſary,ard conſequently the 
principle of aſl. Upon this firſt principle depend 
Heaven and nature, becavfe without him, cheir 
ultimate end and firſt efficient, nothing can be, 
or be operated. | 

This firſt mover, God, enjoyeth the moſt per- 

fect life, perpetual and molt pleafant, which ab- 
ſolute felicity is proper tohim ; for as much as 
he underſtandeth and contemplateth himſelf with 
infinite delight. For, as we are happy in con- 
templation that laſts bur a little while, ſo is God 
moſt happy, in the infinite and molt pertect con. 
remplation ofhimſelf, who is of all rhings moſt ad- 
mirable. 
God is an eternal living being, the beſt of beings, 
an immovable ſubftance, ſeparate trom ſenſible 
things, woid of corporeal quantity, without j arts, 
and indiviſible; for ſuch mult thar principle or tub» 
ſtance be which moveth in infinite cime, No- 
thing finite hath infinite power. All magnitude 
muſt be either finite or infinite. Finite magnitude 
cannot move in infinite time ; infinite magnitude 
there is not, as we proved in the Phy/ick. 

God is impaſſible, not ſubje? to alteration; the 
firſt local morion, which is the circular, not being 
competible to God, becauſe he is immovable, it 
followeth that other motions that induce paſſion 
or alteration, and are later than local motion, 
cannot likewiſe be competent to him. 


| 


FY\- 3 CHAP. 


His firſt mover, moveth inthe ſame manner /,) Cap. 7. 


THEOPHRASTUS 


Par 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Intelligences. 


( « )[D Eſides this fir # Subſtance the mover of the 

firſt Heaven, there muſt likewiſe be 0- 
ther ſubſtances ſeparate from matter, eternal and 
immovable ; preſident over the motions of the 
inferior orbs z ſo that after what number and 
order thoſe orbs are diſpoſed, accordiug to the 
ſame are theſe external moving, and immovable 
ſubſtances ordered. 


# 


(a) Cap. B. 


| 


Fromthe number of the motions may be col- 
lected the numberof the Sphears, and conſequent. 
ly of the ſubſtances moving, which according to 
Ariſtotle are 47. : 

Heaven is numerically ove , becauſe the fir 
mover is one.[t is an ancient Tradition that theſe 
firſt ſubſtances that move the Heavens are Ged;. 
This opinion is truly divine 3 but what is addeg, 
that they had the ſhape of men, or ſome other 
Animal, was only invented for perſwaſion of the 
common people, for the uſe of Laws, and the 
convenience of Liſe. Thus much may ſerve for 
a ſhort view of his Metaphyſicks. 


A 


—— —— 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


— 


CHAP. 
His Country, Parents, Maſters. 


KH EOPHR ASTU Succeeded 4- | Rome ; (c) 390 years, as (4) Salmaſius rightly 
riſtotle, he was Born at Ereſtus, ( as * | reads, before that time wherein Pliny wrote. 


« l. 
® De exil Plutarch, Laertius, and others affirm) 


aSea-town of Lesbos, ſeated upon a 
Hill, as (a) Strabo deſcribes it, diſtant from Sig- 
rium 18 Stadia 
His Father was named Melantes, as (b) Atheno- 
dorus afarmeth, according to (c) others, Leo, by 
profeſſion a Fullcr. Theophraſtus was firſt called 
' Thrtamus.He heard Leucippus in his own Country, 
afterwards went to Plato, and laſtly became an 
; auditor of Ariſtotle, who changing the rough- 
neſs of his Name, called him, as Suidas faith, 
firſt Eupbraſtus, afterwards Theophraſtus, from 
the Divine Eloquence of his ſpeech, wherein (as 
Cicero, (d) Pliny, Laertius, (e) Strabo, and others 
aver) he excelled all the reſt of his Diſciples. 
(f) He was likewiſe ſo quick of apprehenſion, 
that what Plato had ſaid of Ariſtotle and Xeno- 
' crates, Ariſtotle apply'd to him and Callifthenes. 
TheophraFtus was acute to admiration, ready to 
apprehend every thing that he taught ; Calliſ- 
henes was dull : So that one needed a Bridle, the 
other a fpur. 


(4) Lib. 13. 


(b) Laert. 
(c) Suid. 


(d) Pref. lib.1. 
(e) Lib. 13» 
(f) Laere, 


tm. 


— 


RY 


CHAP. II. 
His Profeſſion of Philoſophy, and Diſciples. 


Riſotle retiring to Chalcis, in the 24 year of 

(4) Laert. Suid. A the 1 14:6 Olympiad(a) being importuned 
by his Diſciples to appoint a ſucceſſor, made 

choice of Theophraſtus (as hath been already re- 

lated in the Life of Arifotle) who thereupon un- 

dertook the Government of the School, and 4- 

riftotle dying, lived in his Garden, Demetrius Pha- 

lerius cohabiting with him. This time wherein 

(b) Lib, 15.c.1, Theopbraſtus flouriſhed, is reckoned by (6) Pliny 
co be about the 4407 year from the building of 


phiclides, procured a Law to be made, forbid- 


| 
' 


— 


I. 


(c)Pn 1 
(e) Hermippus ſaith, he went at certain hours oo 
to the School, neatly dreſſed, and there ſitting (4) 4h 
down, diſcourſed in ſuch manner, that he omit- 
ted no geſture ſuitable to the Argument where- 
upon he treated, ſo that once to expreſsa Glut- 
ton, he licked his Lips. 

(f ) In the fourth year of the 1 18:h Olympi- (f\lwr 
ad, Xenippus being Archon, Sophocles, ſon of Am- chen. ak 


(b) Plue 
b nit. fue) 


(1) Stob 


Bk) Sto 
yol, 

ding all Philoſophers to keep publick School;, 
unleſs ſuch only, as the Senate and People ſhould 
think fit co Licenſe; if any did otherwiſe, he 
ſhould be pur to Death. By this decree, faith 
Athenzus, he baniſhed all the Philoſophers out 
of the City, amongſt the reſt Theophraſtus, who 
the year following returned, when as Philo, a 
Diſciple of Ar:/otle, accuſed Sopbocles for having 
done contrary to Law ; Whereupon the Atheni- 
ans revers'd the decree, fined Sophocles five Ta- 
lents, and called home the Philoſophers ; by 


" Ser. 
i m) Se 


ſo) Se 


40 
which means, —_— returning, was rein- ; _ 
ſtated in the School. 

Laertizs ſaith, there came to hear him 2v0s () Ser 
Diſciples z Suidas ſaich (if there be no miſtake =. 
in the Number) 4470. of whom were $:rato, "58 
his Succeſlor, Demetrius, Phalereus, Nichomachus, W- - 
ſon of Ariſtotle, whom Ariſtippus faith, he much þ) &r 
affeted ; Eraſitratus the Phylician, as ſome af- WE - 
firm, and Menander the Comick Poet. 


GS AAP HL 
His Vertues and Apopbthegms. 


(a 'H* was exceeding Learned and Studious, /,)Lw 
as Pamphila affirmeth. : 5 

(b) He was very liberal in conferring benefi:s 3 (6) [Þ 
and a great cheriſher of Learning. (c) He 


Colet. 
(e) Laert- 


6 (f) Laert. 


| (0) Laert. 


(b) Laert- 


, (c)Laert. $tob. 


1 (d) Plut, vit- 


rr rr nrnnn—_ 


PaRT VI. 


(c) Athen. I. 5- 


d) Plu?- adv, 


THEOPHRASTYS. 


39) 


(c) He made ColleCtions of Mony for the Con- 
ventions of Philoſophers, not for Luxury, but 
for remperance, and learned diſcourſes 

(d) He twice freed his Country , being under 
the oppreſſion of Tyrants. 

(e) Caſſander ſon of Artipater much eſteemed 
him, and P:o/omy the firſt wrote Letters to him- 

(f) He was ſo much honoured by the Arbe. 
nians, that Agnonides acculing him of Impiety, 
very hardly eſcaped from being fined him- 
ſelf. 

(a) Of his Apophthegms are remembered 
theſe. He ſaid, Iris more ſafe truſtiug coan 
unbridled horſe, than intemperate ſpeech. 

(6b) To a young man at a Feaſt filent : If you 
hold your peace, ſaith he, becauſe you are fool- 
iſh, then you are wiſe ; bur, if you are wiſe, 
you do fooliſhly in holding your peace. 

(c) He uſed to fay,Ofall things that are ſpent, 
time is the moſt precious. 

(4) Being demanded, as Ariffo faith, what he 
thought of Demoſthenes ; he anſwer'd, he is wor- 
thy of this City ; of Demades ; he is above the 


q City. 
| (+) $mp-1.2. (2) To Philip Son of Caſſander he ſaith, I won- 


Anar. 


(y) Plue. de 
4. amor. 


Fmt. tuend, 
| (3) Stob. 


')Lt 
en. OK 


£10, 


£() Ser. 121, 


i m) Ser, 136, 


| (n) Ser, 139, 


3 Ser, 141, 


6 Ser, 162, , 


25 
&; 


*C.} 


\ ) Ser, 297. 


(f) Plut. de 


&( k) Stob. Ser. 


(4) Ser. 185; 


b) Ser. 193. 


der your eyes do not make mulick, the pipe of 
your noſe coming ſo diret'y upon them. 

(f ) To prove that riches are not to be lov'd 
and admir'd, he inſtanced Callias,a rich Athenian, 
and I/menias a Theban; theſe ſaith he, uſe the 
ſame things, as Socrates and Epaminondas. 

(g) He ſaith we muſt not love ſtrangers, to the 


end we may make tryal of them, but make tryal 
of them to the end we may love them. 
(i)Plue. deſa- (5) He ſaid the Soul paid a dear rent for her 


habitation in the body. 

(;) He ſaid Falſhood raiſed from Calumny 
and Envy, endureth a little while, but ſoon pe- 
riſheth. 

(&) Seeing a young man bluſh, Be of good 


Virrue. 

(!) He uſed to fay, Stand inawe of thy ſelf, 
and thou ſhalt not be aſhamed before others. 

(mm) He ſaid, The good need bur few Laws,for 
things are not accommodated to Laws, but 
Laws to things. 

(») The Envions are more unhappy than 
others in this reſpect, chat they are troubled not 
only at their misfortunes, but alſo at the good 
fortunes of others. 

(v) Being demanded what preſerved hamane 
Life, he ſaid, beneficence, reward, and puniſh- 

(p) He ſaid, Honours are to be acquired, not 
y converſation and favour, but by aCtion. 

(4) Being demanded what Love is, he anſwwer- 
ed, The paſſion of an idle Soul. 

(r) He ſaid a woman ought not to be ſeen her 
ſelf, nor behold others richly attired, for both 
are inticements to diſhoneſty. 

(/) He ſaid, Love is an exceſſive deſire of 
ſomething Irrational, the entrance thereof eaſy, 
the diſingagement difficult. 


CH AP. IV. 
His Will and Death. 


(a) His Will is thus delivered by Laertius. 


E all well; but if any thing*happen 0- 
B therwiſe, thus we give Order, Al 


thoſe Goods which belong to the Houſe, 
I bequeath to Melantes aud Pancreon Sons 
of Leo ; Thoſe which are ſet apart for Hip- 
parchus, 7 will be thus diſpoſed Firſt , 
That the Study and Ornaments belonging 
thereunto be perfeited, and if any thing may 
be added more to Beautifie them, that it te 
done, Next, that the Statue of Ariſtotle be 
ſet up in the Temple, and the other Donaries 
which were before in the Temple. ' Moreover 
that the little Walk which is near the Schoo! 
be Built new, not worſe than it was before , 
and that the Maps þ the World be placed in 
the lower Walk, That an Altar likewiſe be 
Built , wanting nothing of Perfeftion and 
Splendor. I will that the Statue of Nico- 
machus as big as the Life be finiſhed; it is 
in Praxiteles's hands; let him go on with jt. 
Let it be placed whereſoever they ſhall think 
good, who have the diſpoſal of the reſt, and 
are named in my Will. Thus much for the 
Temple and Donaries. My Land at Stagira 
I bequeath to Callinus, a my Books to Ne- 
leus. The Garden and Walk, and all the 
Houſes belonging to the Garden, I bequeath 


to my Friends hereafter named, that they 


may Exerciſe themſelves , and Study Philo- 
comfort, ſaith he, that is the complexion of | 


ſophy therein; for Men cannot alwa s be 4- 
broad. But with Condition, that they do not 
Alienate it, nor pretend any Propriety there- 
to, but eſteem it a thing Sacred in common 
Poſſeſſions , making, uſe of all things therein 
as becometh juſt and loving Friends. The 
Perſons to whom I Will that this be in Com- 
mon, are , Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato, 
Callinus, Demotimus, Demaratus, Callif- 
thenes, Melantes, Pancreon and Nicippus. 


as, if he defire to Study Philoſophy, partake 
likewiſe of the ſame Priviledg ; and let the 
moſt Ancient of the Overſeers take great care 
of him, that he be inſtructed as well as is 
poſſible in Philoſophy. Let us be buried in 
that part of the Garden, which they ſhall think 
moſt convenient , not ereiting a Monument , 
or any thing that is Sumptuous over our Graves. 
Thus let all things be ordered according as 
is ſaid; the Temple , Monument, Garden, 
and Walk repaired; let Pompylus, who 
dwelleth in them, take charge of them , and 
of other things as he did heretofore, for whoſe 
pains therein , let the Poſſeſſors thereof con- 
fider him. 4s for Pompylus and Threpra, 


who 


(4) Larre. 


Let alſo Ariſtotle, Son of Midias and Pythi- ' 


THEOPH 


R ASTUS. 


Laert. 


E Tiuſcyl. 1. 4. 


who have been long fince manumitted, and 
done us good Service, if there be any thing 
which we have beſtowed upon them, or they 
themſelves have required , as alſo the 2000 
Drachms which I appointed to be gruen to them 
and Hipparchus , /et them firmly poſſeſs it 
all, as I have often expreſſed to Melantes 
and Pancreon, who aſſented thereunto, More- 
over I beſtow on them Somatales and the 
Girl. Of my Servants, 1 manumit Molon 
and Cimon, and Parmenon ; as for Manes 
and Callias, when they ſhall have lived four 
ears in the Gardens, diſcharging their Office 
unblameably, TI will they be ſet at Liberty. 
Of the Domeſtick Utenſils, let the Overſeers 
beſtow on Pompylus as many as they think fit, 
and ſell the refl. To Demotimus 7 give 
Cario; to Neleus, Donax ; /et Eubius he 
fold. Let Hipparchus give to Callinus 3000 
Drachms. And for Melantes and Pancreon, 
if we did not look upon Hipparchus , as ha- 
vinz heretofore been wery beneficial to us, 
_ now quite Shipwrack'd in his Fortunes , 
we ſhould have appointed him a Foynt-eſtate 
with Melantes aud Pancreon. But becauſe 
I conceive it were not eafie for them to be 
joyned in the ordering of one Family with him, 
and that it would be more to their Advan- 
taze to receive ſomething certain from Hip- 
parchus, for theſe ms + let Hipparchus 
give to each of them, Melantes and Pan- 
creon, a Talent. Let him likewiſe duly fur- 
niſh the Overſeers with all Charges neceſſary 
for the performance of the p Dvig5>: ant/ 
WVorks ; which dene , let Hipparchus be free 
and diſcharged from all Debts and Covenants 
to me. If any Benefit come to Hipparchus 
from Chalcis on my behalf, let him wholly 
enjoy it as his own. Be theſe the Overſeers 
of thoſe things contained in my Will; Hip- 
parchus, Neleus, Strabo, Callinus, Demo- 
tumus, Calliſthenes, Ctefarchus. 


Cepies of the Will of Theophraſtus, ſigned with 
hs Ring , are kept; the firſt by Hegelias Son of 
Hipparchus. MHrrneſſes, Callipus a Felanean; 
Philomelus, 2» Euonymean; Lyſander, an Hy- 


bean; Philion, as Alopecian. The ſecond Olym- 


piodorus hath atteſted by the ſame Perſons. The 
third is in the hands of Adimantus, delivered to bas 
Son Androſthenes. W&tneſſes, Aimneſtus Son of 
Cleobulus; Lyſiſtratus Son of Phidion, 4 Thaſi- 
an; Strato Son of Arcefſilaus, « Lampſacene ; 
Theſippus Son of Theſippus, of the Potters ſtreet ; 
Dioſcorides, Son of Dionyſius, an Epicephiſian. 
Thus (faith Laertzus) was bis Will. 

He died Old, having lived Eighty five years, 
bis Spicits being waſted, as S«idas affirms, with 
continual Writing ; and , upon the Marriage of 
one of his Diſciples, giving himſelf ſome Inter- 
miſſion and Reſt, it occaſion'd his end. 

As he ſay upon his death-bed , * Cicero faith, 
He blamed Nature {7 giving Harts and Crows ſo 
long life that conld do no good thereby, and to Man 


who,could do moſt good, ſo ſhort , whereas if man 
bad been allowed longer time, his life might have been 
adorned with the perfettion of arts and learning. 
Thus he complained, that as ſoon as he came 
within the view of theſe, he was taken away. 


His Diſciples came to him, and asked him if Le 


he had any thing to ſay tothem ; Nothing, faith 
he, but that the life of man loſeth many pleaſures 
only for glory. When we begin to live, then we ye : 
nothing 1s more _— than the deſire of glory. 
But be happy, and ether give over ſtudy, for it is 
very laborious, or go perſeverantly through it, for 
it is of great glory. The wanity of life s much 
greater than the benefit thereof. But, I have not 
time to adviſe you what to do 5, doyou conſider at 
leiſure what 1s beſt for you: In ſaying which words, 
heexpired. The whole people of Athens followed 
his body on foot to the grave. 


CHAP. V. 
His Writings. 


E left many Writings, whereof, faith La- 
ertius, becauſe they are full of all kind 
of learning, I thought good to give this Cata- 
logue. 
Firſt Analyticks 2. 
Latter Analyticks 7. 
Of the Analyſts of Syllogiſms, 1. 
Epitome of Analyticks 1. 
Places of Dedution 2. 
Agoniſticks, concerning the Theory of 
Eriſftick arguments. 
Of the Senſes 1. 
To Anaxapgoras 1. 
Of Anaxaporas 1, 
Of Anaximenes 1. 
Of Archelaus 1. 
Of ſalt, nitre, allom 1. 
Of Combuſtibles : or, as the other Edition, 
of things that may be petrified 2- 
Of imdiviſible lines 1, 
Of Auſcultation 2. 
Of Winds 1. 
The differences of Virtue 1, 
Of a Kingdom 1. 
Of the Diſcipline of a King 1. 
Of Lives 2. 
Of old age 1. 
Of the Aſtrology of Dengocritus 1. 
Of ſublime things 1. 
Of Apparitions 1. 
Of humour, colour, fleſh 1, 
Of the Deſcription of the world 1. 
Of Man 1. 
A colleion of the Dorines of Diogenes 1. 
Of Definitions 3. 
Erotick 1. 
Another of Love 1. 
Of Felicity 1- 
Of Species 2. 
Of the Epilepſie 1. 
Of Divine inſpiration 1. 
Of Empedocles 1. 
Epichirems I8, 
Inſtances 3. 
Of Voluntary 1. 6 


Epitome of Plato's Commonwealth 2. L 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


Of the diverſity of woice in Creatures of 


the ſame kind 1. | 
Of Subitaneous apparitions 1s 


Of biting and blows 1. 


Of Animals that are [aid to have wiſdom 7, 
Of thoſe which dwell in dry places 1. 


Of thoſe which change colour 1. 
Of rhoſe which dwell in caves 1. 
Of Animals 7. 


Of Pleaſure according to Ariſtotle 1. 


Of Pleaſure, another, 1. 
Theſes 24. © 

Of hot andl cold 1. 

Of dizzineſs and dimnefs 1. 
Of ſweat 1. 

Of Affirmation and Nepation 1. 
- Calliſthenes, or of Grief 1. 
Of Labours 1. 

Of Motion . 

Of Stones 1. 

Of Peftilence 1. 

Of Fainting 1. 

Megarick 1. 

Of Melancholy 1. 

Of Metals 1, 

Of Honey 1. 


Of the colleFions of Metrodorus 1. 


Sublime diſcourſes 2. 
Of Drunkenneſs 1. 
Of Laws alphabetically 24. 
=_ of Laws 10. 
o Definitions 1. 
Of Odors 1, 
" Of Wane and Oyl. 
Firſt propoſitions, 18. 
Legiſlative 3. 
Politick 6, 


Politick according to ſeveral occaſions 4. 


Politick Cuſtomes 4. 
Of the beſt Commonwealth 1. 
ColleFion of Problems 5. 
Of Proverbs 1. 
Of Congelation and Liquefation 1. 
Of Fire 2. 
Of Winds 1. 
Of the Palſey 1. 
Of Suffocation 1. 
Of Maaneſs 1.” 
Of Paſſions 1. 
Of Signs 1- 
Sophiſms 2. 
Of the ſolution of Syllogiſms 1: 
Topicks 2. 
Of Puniſhment 2. 
Of Hair 1. 
Of Tyranny 1+ 
Of Water 3. 
Of ſleep and dreams 1. 
of Friendſhip 3. 
Of Ambition 2. 
Of Nature 3. 
Of Phyſick 17: 
Of the Epitome of Phyſicks 2. 
Phyſicks 8. 
To Natural Philoſophers 1. 
Of Natural Hiſtorzes 10. 
Of Natural Cauſes 8. 
Of Chyles 5. 
Of falſe Pleaſure 1. 
_ Of rh# Soul 1. Theſis 


Of undoubted Faith 1. 
Of ſimple dubitations 1, 
Harmonicks 1. 

Of Virtue 1 

Occaſions or Contradiftions 1. 
Of Sentence 1. 

Of Ridiculous 1. 

Meridians 2, 

Diviſions 2, 

Of Differnces 1, 

Of Injuries 1. 

Of Calumny 1. 

Of Praiſe 1. 

Of Experienc e I, 

Epiſtles 2. 

Of caſual Animals 1. 

Of Seletion 1. 

Encomjums of the Gods 1. 
Of Feſtival: 1: 

Of Proſperity 1. 

Of Enthymemes 1. 

Of Inventions 2. 

Moral diſputes 1. 

Moral deſcriptions :. 

Of Tumult 1. 

Of Hiſtory 1. 

Of the judgment of Syllogiſms 1. 
Of flattery 1. 
Of the Sea 1. 
To Caflander, of a Kingdom 1. 
Of Comedy 1. 

Of Meteors 1; 

Of Speech 1. 

Collettzon of words 1. 
Solutions 1+ 

Of Muſick 2. 

Of Meteors 1. 

Megacles 1. 

Of Laws 1. 

Of thiugs contrary to Law 1. 


A Collettion of the Doftrines of Xenocra- 


res 1; 
Confabulations 1. 
Of an Oath 1. 
Rhetorical Precepts 1. 
Of Riches 1. 


Poeſy 1. | 
Problems, Politick, Ethick, Phyſick, Ero- 
rick 1. 
Proverbs 1. 


Colleion of Problems 1. 
Of Phyſical Problems 1. 
Of Example 1. 

Of Propoſition and Narration T: 
of Poeſy, another, IP 

Of the wiſe men 1. 

Of Advice 1. 

Of Solzciſms 1. 

Of the Art of Rhetorick 1. 
Of Rhetorical Arts, 71 kinds. 


Of Hypocriſy 1. 


Ariſtotelick, or «Theophraſftick Commenta- 


ries 6. 

Natural Sentences 16. . 
Epitome of Phyſicks 1. 
Of Gratitude 1. 
Ethick Charatters. 


+ Of Falſhood and Truth 1: 
. Of theHiſtory of Drvinity 6+ 


Of the Gods 3- 


STR 
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Geometrical Hiſtories 4- 

Epitome of Ariſtotle,concerning Animal; 6. 

—_— Mp 
eſes 2. 

Of a Kingdom 2. 

Of Cauſes 1. 

Of Democritus 1. 

Of Calumny 1. 

Of Generation 1. | 

Of the Prudence and Manners of Ani- 
mals 1. 

Of Motion 2. 

Of Sight 4. 

To definitions %. 

Of being Given 1. 

Of Greater and Leſſer 1. 

Of Muſick 1. | 

Of the divine Beatitude 1. 

To thoſe of the Academy 1+ 

Protreptick 1. 

How a City may be heſt inhabited 1. 

Commentaries I. 

Of the fiery ebullition in Sicily 1. 

Of Things granted 1. 

Of the ways of knowing 1+ 

Of the Lymg Argument 3. 

E Ante-Topick 1. 

ToeA(chilus 1. 


Aſtrological Hiſtory 6. 

Arithmetical Hiſtorzes of Increaſe 12 

Acicharus 1: 

Of Judicial Orations 1. 

Epiſtles concerning Aſtycreon to Phanias 
and Nicanor: 

Of Fiety 1. 

Eutas 1- 

Of opportunites 2. 

Of ſeaſonable diſcourſes 1. 

Of the Inſtitution of Children 1+ 

Another different 1. 

Of Inſtitution, or of Virtues, or of Tempe. 

| rYance Is 

Protreptick 1. 

Of numbers 1« 

Definitions of Syllogiſtick ſpeech 1; 

Of Heaven 1. 

Politick 2+ 

Of Natvre 1+ 

Of Fruits and Animals. All which, 
ſaith Laertius, amount to 1182 Divie 
ſions: Theſe Books, as Theovbreftus 
had ordered in his Will, were delive- 
red to Neleus. What afterwards be- 
came of them, hath been related in 
the life of ArifFotle. 


d1K 
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CHIAT 1. 


His L 
TR AT O(a)was ſucceſſor to Theophraſtus. 
(ﬆ) _ He was of (b) Lampſacum, his Father(c) 
__ Arceſil r, as ſome, (4) Arceſi 
ud. rYceſitalsy OT, , Yce[iusy 
(c)Laert Suid. mentioned in his Will. (e) He was a per- 
(d) Suid. fon of great worth,emment, ſaith Laertius, in 


(6) Leer. all kinds of Philoſophy, but eſpecially,in that which u 
(f) Cic. de called Phyſich, the moſt ancient and ſolid part, (f) 
finib. 5. wherein he introduced many things new, (g) 
(g ) Plut. adv. diſſenting not only ſrom Plato, but from his Ma- 
Nat. Colot. ter Ariſtotle.(h)From his excellency herein he was 
(b) Cic. deNat. C:1]ed the Natural Philoſopher: (2) He preſcribed all 
(7) Cie: 4 Naz. divine power to Nature. ( 4) Ethick he touched 
deor. 1. Laere. but little, (7) He took upon him the government 
(k)Cic-de fin.5. of the School, according to Apollodorus, in the 
(1) Laere. | third yearof the ] 123 Olympiad, and conti- 

nued therein 18. years. He initruted Prolomy 


I F E. 
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CHAP.IL 
His Will and Death. 
His Will, faith Laertius, was to this effett: 


Hus T order, againſt the time that 1 

Jhall die. All theſe things which are 

in my houſe, 1 bequeath to Lampyrian and Ar- 
celilaus. Out of the money which I have at 
Athens,/et my Executors firſt defray the chars 
ges of my Funeral, and the ſolemn rites after 
my enterment , doing nothing ſuperfluouſly, 
nor niggardly. The Executors of theſe things 


C 


the ſon of Philadc/pbu;, who beſtowed 80 Talents 
upon him. : 


1 appoint in my Will be theſe; Olympicas , 
Ariſtides, Mneſigenes, Hippocrates, Epi- 
crates, Gorgylus, Diocles, Lyco, Athanes. 
7 leave the School to Lyco, for the reſt are 


CH A P. | either too old, or otherwiſe employed. All the 


re: 
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reſt ſhall do well if they confirm this choice 
—* have —_ I Jad likeunſe all 
my Broks unto him, _ thoſe which are 
written by our own hand, befides all Vtenfills, 
Carpets and Cups for Feaſting. Let the Exe- 
cutors give 500. Drachmes to Epicrates and 
one of the ſervants, which Arceſilaus ſhall 
think good. Let Lampyrion and Arceſilaus 
diſcharge all the debts, which Daippus under- 
zook for Hirzus. Let nothing be owing either 
to Lampyrion, or to the heirs of Lampyri- 
on, but Jt him be diſcharged of all, and the 
Executors beſtow on him 500. Drachmes, and 
one of the ſervants, as Arceſilaus ſhall think 
ood ; that having taken much pains with us, 
he may have ſufficient for food, and rayment. 
{ manumit Diophantus, and Diocles, and 
Abus. 7 give Simmias to Arceſilaus. 7 manu- 
nit Dromo. When Arcelilaus ſhall c eme,Jet 
Hirzus wich Olympicus and Epicrates,and 
the reſt of the Execytors caſt up the Accounts 
of the charges of my Funeral and other things; 
whatſoever is over and above, let Arceſilaus 
take it of Olympicus , not preſſing him «pou 
the day of payment. Let Arcelilaus diſcharge 
the Covenants which Strato made with O- 
lympicus, a»d Aminias, which' are in the 
hands of Philocrates Son of Tiſamenus. As 
for my Tomb, let it be ordered as Arceſilaus 
and Olympicus, and Lyco ſhall think good. 


This was his 7/71, preſerved by Arifo the 
Chian. He wasof ſothin and low a conſtitution, 
that he felt not any pain at his death. 

Of his name Laertius reckons eight. 

The f-/ a Diſciple of Iſocrates. 

The /econd, this Philoſopher : 

The 7hird a Phyſician, Diſciple of Era/itra- 
fus. 

The Fourth an Hiſtorian, who wrote the Wars 
of Pbilip and Perſeus with the Romans. 

The fit:b, is wanting. 

The /x:, an Epigrammatick Poet. 

The ſeventh, an ancient Phyſician. 


andria, 


The eighth, a Peripatetick, who lived at Alex- | 


mc 


— 


| 


CHAP. IIL 


His Writings. 


Uidas faith, he wrote many Books : Laeertius 
gives this Catalogue of them, 


8 Kingdom 2. 
o Fubice 3 , 
Of Good 3. 
Of God 2. 
Of Principles 3- 
Of Lives. x 
Of Felicity, 
of Myleſopby: 
Of Fortitude 
Of Vacaum. 
Of Heaven, 
Of Breath. 
Of humane Nature: 
Of the generation of Animals 
Of mixtions. 
Of Sleep. 
Of Dreams. 
Of Sight. 
Of ſenſe: 
Of Pleaſurce % 
Of Colours. 
Of Diſeaſes. 
Of Fudgments, 
Of Faculties. 
Of Metallick Matchines; 
Of Hunger and Off uſcation: 
Of Light and Heavy. 
Of divine inſpiration: 
Of Time. 
Of Aliment aud augmentation. 
Of uncertain Animals, 
Of fabulous Animals. 
Cauſes, 
Solutions of Queſtions: 
Proems of Places: 
Of Accident. 
Of More and Leſs 
Of Unjuſt: . 
Of Priority and Poſteriority. 
Of Priority of Genus. 
Of Proprium, 
Of Future. 
Confutations of Inventions. 
Commentaries, which are _ 
Epiſtles ; beginning thus, 
noe, Health : 


trato to Arſe 


His L 


TR ATO, faith Laertius, was ſucceeded 

by Lyco, Son of Aſtyanax of Troas, An 
eloquent perſon, and excellent for the 
education of Children. He heard alſo 
Panthedus the Dialectick. 

He ſaid, that as Horſes need- both bridle and 
ſpur, ſo in Children there muſt be joined both 
modeſty and ambition. Of his florid expreſſion 
is alledged this inſtance. Of a poor Maid he'ſaid, 
Beer yo: goprly warp? xipn Sis anayty wegnds eng be 
y0u7% Thy d ruatoy TH mhnics, A. maid is a heavy 


burden to ber Parent when ſbe autruns the flowry |- , 


ſeaſon of her youth for want: of a'dower., Whence 
Antigonus (aid of him , That .as the-fragrancy 
and pleaſantneſs of an excellent Apple will not 
admit Tranſplantation , ſo whatſoever he ſaid 
was to be heard only from himſelf. For this 
ſweetneſs of diſcourſe ſome added the letter y 


CHAD .S 


to his name, calling him Ta/zor, Which implieth 
ſweetneſs : fo * Plutarch. | 
In ſtile he was very different from himſelf. 

Upon thoſe who were forry they had not 
learned when time was, and wiſhed it might be 
recalled, he jeſted:thus 35 He ſaid, that they who 
endeavoured to make amends by a late penitence 
for their paſt negligence, were conſcious of the 
impoſlibility of their wiſhes. And of thoſe that 
ſought to bring it to paſs, he ſaid, they had loſt 
all reaſon, in applying. the, nature of a ſtraight 
line to a crooked ruler, or þeholding their face 
in troubled water, or a confuſed mirrour. 

He ſaid, That to the wreath of publick games 
in the Forum many aſpired.,. to the Olympick, 
few or none. 

-. He many times by his Counſel much advan- 
taged the Athenians. I 

In his garments he affeCted neatneſs ſo much, 
that, as Hermippws ſaith, he wore an upper gar- 
ment very precious and fine: 

He was very expert in all exerciſes, aCtive and 
well made for a Wreſtler, being thin ear'd and 
well ſet, as Antigonus Caryſtius affirmeth: Whence 

in his own Country he practiſed the Elean Games, 
and played at Ball. 

He was intimate with Eumenes and Attalus be- 
,yond ajllmeny, who ſupply'd him with many 
- things. -Antiechas allo would have had bim lived 
with bim, but could not get him. TE 

He was ſo great an enemy to Hieronymrs the 
Peripatetick, that upon a ſolemn day ( of which 
already in the life of Arceſilas ) he only forbore 
to come to him. 

He compared Orators to Frogs , theſe, faith 

be, croak in the water, thoſe by the watet of an 
hour- glaſs. 


I F E. 


He was Maſter of the School forty years, 
ſucceeding Stratoin the hundred twenty ſeventh 
Olympiad, as he had given order by his Will. 
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CH AP. NI. 
His Will and Death. 


Laertius produceth a Will of his to this ef- 
fect. 


HYUS T diſpoſe of my eſtate gf I ſhall 

not recover of this fickneſs. All that 

is in my houſe I bequeath to the Brethren, 
Aſtyanax and Lyco, out of which is ?o be paid 
whatſoever I owe at Athens to any man, as 
alſo the charges of my Funeral and Exequies. 
What ts in the City, and Agina, I beſtow 
upon LyCO, becauſe he is of our name, and 
hath lived long with as, to our great content, 
as one that deſerved the place of a Son. The 
Peripatum 7 leave to thoſe friends that will 
make uſe of it, asBulo, Callinus , Ariſto, 
Amphio, Lyco, Pytho , Ariſtomachus , 
Heraclius, Lycomedes, Lyco my Xinſman. : 
Let them put him in that place who they con- | )Strab.. 
ceive will perfever in it, and diſcharge it beſt, 
which let the reſt of my friends confirm for my 
Jake,and the places. My Funeral and the burn- 
ing of my Bedy be ſo ordered by Bulo and Cal- 
linus, that it be not prodigal nor niggardly. 
Out of my eſtate at Agina, /et Lyco after my 
death give to the young men as much Ol as ſhal 
ſerve their turns, that hereby the memory of 
me and him that honours me, may be juſtly 
R_ Let them ſet np my * Statue, « Fel "F 
and chooſe a fit place for the ſetting up of it, oder 


wherein let Diophantus and Heraclides, ſo 
of Demetrius aſſiſt them. Out of my Rents in 
tho City, let Lyco pay all that I have named 
| after his departure; in the next place let Bu- 

lo and Callinus,and the expenſes of my Fune- 
ral be diſcharged. Let that houſhold-Jtuff be 
taken away which I have left as common be- 
twixt them, Let likewiſe the Phificians Pa- 
ſithemis and Midas he honoured and rewar- 


ded for their care of me, an for their Skill. 
| To 


> 


f 
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to the Son of Callinus 7 /eavt a couple of The- | gatho, after he hath ſerved two years more; 
riclean Pots; and to his. Wife, a couple of | as alſo Ophelio and Poſſidonius, 7he bearers 
Goblets, and a fine Carpet, and a ſhaggy Car- of my Litter, after they have ſerved four 
et, and a Coverlet, and two Couch-beds, the | years more, I will that they be ſet at liberty. 
beſt that are left , that we may not ſeem un- | I give moreover, to Demetrius, Crito, and 
mindful of their due reſpect towards us. As | Syrus, to each a Bed and Coverlet, ſuch as 
for thoſe that ſerved me, 1 order thus ; De- | Lyco ſhall think fit. This I beſtow on them, 
metrius, who hath been long a Free-man, 1 | for as mach as they have expreſs d themſelves 
forgive 'the price of his redemption, and be- | faithful in the performance of ſuch things as 
ftow upon him frve Ming, and a Cloak and a were committed to their Charge. As for my 
Coat ; and, as having undergone many labours | burial, whether Lyco wil have it here or at 
with me , let him be decently ſupplied with | home, let it be as hewill ; for Tperſwade my 
neceſſaries; Crito , the Chelcidonian, T for- ſelf, he will do what is fitting, no leſs than if 
give the price of his redemption, and beſtow | 1 had done it my ſelf. When he ſhall have 
further on him four Ming. Micrus alſo I ma- faithfully performed theſe things, let the be- 
numit, whom let Lyco bring up, and fix years | queſts of my Will remain firm. Witneſſes, 
hence let him inſtru him. In like manner 7 | Callinus, an Hermionean, Ariſto, the Chian, 
manumit Charcs,whom let Lyco alſo bring up; | Euphronius a Pwanieas. 
I give him two Mine, and my books that have 


been publiſhed : The reſt that have nat been Mrewdbs _ 

publiſhed, let them be given t9 Callinus, aud nity, - nn, ei ES _=— 
let him take dilizent care for the publiſhing of | tg the making of his Will ; ſo that in that reſpect 
them. To Syrus the Free-man I give four | alſo he deſervcth ſtudiouſly to be imitated. 
Mine, and Menodora, and if he owe me | Hdied 74 years old of the Gout. 

any thing , I forgive it him. To Hilara I | There were four of his name. ; 

gue frue Ming , a ſhaggy Coverlet, two | _ The fr, a Pythagorean, mentioned in the 
Couch-beds, a Carpet, and which bed he ſhaft | if of Arif __ Ei lee > 

chooſe. I manumit _— the Mother of Mi- Then foo gu Arr oy os 

crus, aud Noemones, and Dion, and Theon . - Rs 

* no and Hermias ; as alſo => The fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 


Thus, faith Laertius, having wiſely managed 
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&) Serb. L.1o, RISTO ſucceeded Lyco. He was of | Rich preſents ſure may lead away, 
the Iſland ( @ ) Ceos, famous for a Law, | And thy too eafty Soul betray. 
That whoſoever exceeded 60. years of 

age, ſhould be pur to death, that there | (4) In the ſecond of his Amatory Similies, he (d)D:ipnl.r5; 

might be no want of Proviſion for thoſe that | ſaith, the ancients firſt bound their heads, con- 

were more ſeviceable. In former time, faith | ceiving it good againſt the pain cauſed by the va- 

Strabo , it had four Cities, now there remain |pours of the Wine, afterwards for more orna- 

but two, Fulis and Carthea, into which the | mentthey uſed Garlands. 

ret were transferr'd. Peceſſa into Carthea,Careſſus| Laertizes upon the teſtimony of Panetirs and 

into Fulis. In Fulis Ariſfo was born. He was an | Soſicrates affirmeth , that all the writings af- 

Auditor of Lyco, and ſucceeded him in the Go- | cribed to Ari/to of Chros the Stoick ( except the 

vernment of the Periparetick School as Cicero, | Epiſtles) belong to Ariſto the Peripaterick ; their 


Plutarcb, and Clemens Alexandr.nus affirm. Titles, theſe, 
He was a great imitator of Bion the Boriſtenite. Protrepticks 2. id | 
Cicero ſaith, he was neat and elegant. He wrote Of Zeno's Do&rine:ScholaſtickDialogues 6+ 
a Treatiſe of Nias, cited by Strabo, and Amato- Of Wiſdom, Diſſertations 7+ 
ry Similies, frequently cited by Athenezus. Erotick Diſſertations. 
}dtbendeip. In the Second Book of his (b) Amatory Simi- Commentaries upon wvain-glory. 
4 lies, he ſaith, that Polemo the Academick adviſed Commentaries 15. | 
to provide ſuch entertainment at Feaſts, as Memorials 3. 
ſhould be pleafant not only ar the preſent, but al. | Chryo's 11. 
I ſo onthe morrow. Againſt Orators. 
Athendeip. (c) In the ſame Book of his Amatory Similms, Againſt Alexinus's oppoſitions, 
; of an Athenian gpell in years, named Dorus, who o the Dialetticks 3. 
would be thought handſom , he apyly'd the To Cleanthes, Epiſtles 4- 


words of Ulyſſes to Dolo, Ggg 2 Crita- 


hb ———_— 


492 CRITOLAUS and DIODOROS. Pariſh 


CRITOLAUS: | 


Ritolaus was, according to Plutarch, off He went to Romt on an Embaſly from the 
Phaſelis, an eminent Sea-Town of | Athenians in the 534th year, from the building 
Lycia; deſcribed by (a)S:rabo to have | of the City,which falleth upon the 24 year of the 
three havens,and a lake belonging toit. | 1 40th Olympiad. 

He was an Auditor of Ariſto, and ſuc-| (b) He condemned Rhetorick, as being uſed (53 

ceeded him in the School, as Cicero, Plutarch, and | rather as an Artifice, than an Arr. | 

Clemens Alexandrinus affirm. 


(4) Lib. 16. 


—_ — 
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DIODOR US 


Iodorus was Diſciple to Critolaus, and | dolence with honeſty: He is mention'd bv Cicero; 
ſucceeded him in the School, as is | how long he taught, or who ſucceeded him, is 
manifeſt from Clemens Alexaudrinus, | unknown. Thas far we have an unintermitted 
who adds , that in his affertioncon- | account of the Peripaterick School, 
cerning our chief end, he joyned I» * 
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CHAP. L 
Hs LIFE. 


PHE Cynicks are derived from Antiſtbenes, | treated of Tolerance and Laboriouſnefs, inſti- 
Diſciple of Socrates, who, being moſt plea- | ruted this Set. (a) He was born at Athens, his OY 
ſed with tho diſconries of his Maſter, which | Father an Achenian named Anrifthenes alſo, his (4) Lgert, 
EE. >  {15-.. " Doe -- rous Mother 


[0 


* 
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BW ANTESTRENES Parrot 


Mother a Thracian, or, as Plutarch, a Phrygian, | (2d) His Afertions were theſe, That Virtue may (d) Lin 
in whoſe dence , torthoſe who reproactred bim | bs acquired by;reaching ; that thoſe Perſons are | 
that She was a Fordigiter , he afſwett'd, Cibele | Noble, 2vho ate Virtuous;, That Virtue was Self 
the Mother of the Gods was a Phrygian. He like- | [ufficient to Felicity , not needing any thing but a 
wiſe derided the Athenians for boaiting of their | Socratick Courage. That Virtue conſiſteth in Aj. 
being Natives, ſaying, they were nothing more } o»s, not requiring many Words nor much Learning, 
(b) Laert. vit. noble than Snails and Eocuſts.: | (b) Neither. dig | and «+ Self ſufficient ro Wiſdem; for all other things 
Socr. Socrates the leſs eſteetn hit; Btrr On the"*contra- | have 2 reference thereto. That mfanyy is good and 
ry, hearing that he had behav'd himſelt Valiant- | equal to Labour, and that a wiſe man ought not to 
ly at the Fight at Tanagra, he ſaid of him, 1| Govern the Commonwealth according to the Laws in 
knew two Parents both Athenians cculd not beget | force, but according to Virtue ; That a wiſe Man, 
fo excellent a Perſon. He firſt heard Gorgias the | to have iſſue, may make choice of beautiful Women, 
Orator , whence his Dialogues are written in a and Love, for a wiſe Man only knowerth what oupht 
Rhetorical ſtile,confiſting chiefly inVerity and Ex- | to be lowed. | 
hortation. Hermippus ſaith, at the 1/mian meeting, | *Diccles addeth theſe ; That nothing x new to ; 
he uſed to make Orations in praiſe and diſpraiſe | viſe Man; That a good Man deſerweth Lowe, That 
of the Athenians, Thebans and Lacedemonians, be- | virtuous Perſons are Friends; That we ought to per 
fore all the Afſembly. But ſeeing many of the | aſſi/taxce in War, Valiant and Fuſt ; That Virtue 
Citizens come thither, he refrained. is an Armor never can be taken from us ;” That it is , 
Next he applied himſelf to Socrates, and pro-.| better with ſome few good Men to oppoſe all the mt. 
fired ſo much under him, that he counſelled his | wicked , than with many wicked Mem to contend | 
Scholars to become his Fellow Diſciples under | with few good ; Obſerve your Enemies, for they firſt 
that Maſter. He lived in the Pireum, and went |-find out your Faults, Eſteem a juff Man more 
every day 40 Stadia, to hear Socrates. | than a Neighbour ; The ſame Virtue belongeth to 
He. affefted even whilſt he was Difciple to So- | Man and to Woman ; Theſe things are —_—_ which 
(c) Laert, Crates, tO go in poor Habit, ahd (c) once having | are hone#?, ill which are diſhoneft; All things eſteem 
>< Jany turned the torn part of his Garment outermoſt,.| trange ; Wiſdom x the [afe#t Fortification , for it 
Socrates ſpying it, faid, I ſee vain-glory through a | will niether fall away, nor can be betray'd; In theſs 
hole; or, as eflian, Doyou uſe this Oltentation | inexpugnable things we ought ro build Forts, by Me- 
before us alſo? 7 ditation, | | 
{d) Laert. (4) Upon the Death of Socrafez ht was the oc- | (e) Agellizs faith , He eſteemed Pleaſure the (e) Lia 
caſion of Baniſhment to Anytas,. and of Death | greatef# 1, whence he uſed to ſay, 1 had rather 
to Melitus ; for Melitus meeting with ſome young | be Mad, than be addifted to Pleaſure. 
Men of Pontus, invited to Athens by. the fame of | (f) As to the Opinion of the Cynicks in gene- | 
Socrates, he brought them to Anytus, telling | ral (not eſteeming them, ſaith Laertins, a meer (Fon | 
them he was wiſer than Socrates; whereupon the | Form and Inſtitution of Life , but a true Se& of 
ſtanders by in Indignation, turned them both out | Philoſophy) they were theſe, 
of the City ; of which already in the Life of S$o- | They took away, with Ario the Chian, Dia- 
crates, lefick and Phyſick, and only admitted Erhick : 
whence, what ſome ſaid of Socrates, Diocles ap- 
plied to Diogenes, affirming he uſed the ſame 


CHAP.IL-f5 | Expreſſions, TT hat we ought co enquire, 
Hu Inſtitution of a Set. What Good and Ill 
Our Houſes fill. 


(a) Laert; (4a) OQOcrates being Dead, of whom he learned 
= Tolerance and Apathy, he made choice They likewiſe rezeted the Liberal Sciences; 
of Cynoſarges, a Gymnaſium at Athens juſt with- | whence Antiſthenes faid, Thoſe who have acqui- 
out the Gates, as of the fitteſt place in which he | red Temperance, ought not to ſtudy any Learn- 
(b) Suid, might Diſcourſe of Philoſophy. (5) It was fo | ing, leſt by other things they be diverted. Geo- 
called upon this occaſion. Didymus the Arheni-'| metry likewiſe, Muſick, and the like, they whol- 
an Sacrificing in his own Houſe, a white Dog | Iy took away. Whence Diogenes, to one that 
that was by, ſnatcht the Vittim, and running | ſhew'd him a Watch, Ir & an excellent Inventions 
away with it, laid it down in another place ;| ſaith he , agaim# Supping too late» And to one 
Didymus much troubled thereat,-conſulted the | that entertain'd him with Muſick, 
Oracle, which enjoined- himro ere a Temple 
in that place where the:Nbg had-laid down:the | Wiſdom the preateFt Cities doth protett ; 
Vittim , and: to dedicate 3r'to Hercules,” Which | But Muſick cannot one poor Houſe direct. 
was called Cynoſarges, # xurds detyuyzis » The Tem- 
ple of the white Dog. (c) Hence Antiſthenes and They likewiſe, as the Stocks, affirmed to be 
his Followers were called Cynicks , and by thoſe | happy to live according to Virtue, as Antiſthenes 
that diſapproved their . Inſtitution, Dogs ; Anti- | in his Hercules; for there is a kind of affinity 
ſhenes himſelf being termed Awaexv'ar, the ſircere | betwixt theſe two Sects, whence the Stoicks al 
Dog. - - «| ſerted Cynifm to be the neareſt way to Virtue, 
He firſt doubled his old fordid Cloak , 'and | and fo lived Zero the Cirtieay. 
wore it alone | without a Coat ] as Diockes af. | Their Diet was ſlender,their Food only ſuch as 
firmeth ;.he carried likewiſe a Staff and Satchel. | might ſatisfie Nature, their Cloaks ſordid ; they 
Neanthes faith he firſt ated a fingle Cloak. Sofi- | deſpiſed Riches, Glory and Nobility : Some of 
crates in the third of his SuccefFons, faith, Dindorns | them Rd atily on Herbs and cold, Warer, living F 
the A/pendian wore a long Beard, and Carried a | under fuck Shelrers as they could find;or in Tubs, bo 
Staff and Wallet. | aa | 


(c) Laert. 
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as Diogenes did, who affirmed, it was proper to 
the Gods to wafit nothing , and that thoſe who 
tand in need of feweſt things, come nearelt to 
e (Gods. 
; They held alſo, according to Anti/henes in 
his Hercules, that Virtue' may be acquired by 
Learning, and that it cannot be loſt ; that a.wiſe 
Man deſerves to be loved, and never finneth, 
and is a Friend to ſuch as are like him, and truſt- 
eth nothing to Fortune. 
They took away with Arif the Chian, all 
things between Virtue and Vice. 


CHAP. IIL 
His Apophthegms. 


F his Apophthegms are remembred theſe. 
Oo He proved Labour to be good , by the 
Examples of Hercules and Cyrus, one a Grecian, 
the other a Barbarian. 

He firſt defined/ Speech thus , Speech & that 
which declaretbthat which is or was. | 

To a young Man'of Pontus that came be to his 
Diſciple, and asked him what he muſt; bring with 
him, he anſwered, Rifaraggis xavd;, xy eapits xat- 
1s, x mrraxcdle__xay3, a new Book, a new Pen, 
and a new Tablet; where (the word xay? is e-* 
quivocal, .andignifieth- (divided ze 17) 7/:t. 

To one, demanding what kind of Wife he 
ſhould take; If 'a' fair one, ſaith he 1 ſhe will be 
common ;, af foul, a torment. 

Hearing that P/azo ſpoke il of .binyy it is King- 
like , ſaith he, to do well, and be: ill ſpoken of. 

Being initiated into the+Orphitk Solemnities , 
the Prieſt relling.him ,\ that they who were ini- 
tiated into thoſe Rights, were made partakers bf 
many excellent things in the next World : Why 
then, ſaith he, do you not die? *, 

To one that reproached him that both his 
Parents wexe not free; ..Neither, ſaith he, were the 
both Wreſtlers, and yet I am a Wreſtler. | 

Being demanded why\ihe: had few Diſciples , 
T beat thei away, ſaith he, artbba fiber Staff. 


Being demanded, why. be rebuked his Diſgi- | 


ples ſo ſharply; $S», faith he, do Phyſicians the 
Sick. »of;vIff Þ». 4 "q. 3%) » | 


'- »'Seeihg+ an Adulterer rOnning away , Unhapp 


Man, \aith he , bow much danger might you bave. 
eſcaped for one half penny. 0. UH 
He ſaid according .co Headtorr,} It is better to fall 
among Crows than Fihatterers; for thoſe only devour 
the Dead, theſe the Living. «- \. 1). bs 
Being demanded what was moſt happy for 
Man, he-anfwered, Ty die in Proſperity. | 
ToaFriend, complaing he had loſt his Notes ; 
You ſhould have writ ther im. your Mind, faith he, 
endnep i» your-Book.i\ + 29/1 1964 
As Ruſt conſumeth Iron, ſos Exivy, ſaith he, con- 
ſumeth the envious Mam Ant | 
Thoſe who-would never Die, ſaith' ie, muſt live 
Pouſly and Fuſtly. 290110101 f. 
He ſaid;Csrercwere then periſhimg,when they cond 
not diſtinguiſh the Good from the Bad. | 
, Leing commended by ſome wicked:Mey; 1 4 
froabled, -laith he t0+bank what all I have done. 
' Heſaid, The Cohabitaszow of concording Brethren 
1s firmer than y Wall. | ” III | 


_ He laid, He ought jo carry ſuch Proviſion aling 


—. —_—_—_ 


with us , as if we ſhould happen to be Shipwrack'd, 
we might Swim away with. 

Tofthoſe who jReproached him for Conver- 
ſing with wicked Perſons ; So do Phyſicians with 
the Sick, faith he, yet are wot Sick themſelves. 

He ſaid, It is abſurd to ſeparate Corn from the 
Weeds, and in War to rejett the unſerviceable Per- 
ſon; yet, in a Commonwealth , not to extirpate the 
Wicked. 

Being demanded what hejhad gain'd by Phi- 
loſopby, he anſwered, That Ican converſe with my 
{elf. 

- a Feaſt, to one that ſaid to him, Sing; he 
reply'd, Do you then Pipe. 

Diogenes demanding a Coat, he bad him dou- 
ble his Cloak. 

Being demanded what Learning is moſt neceſ- 
ſary, That, ſaith he, which unlearneth 1. 

He adviſed thoſe who were provoked by revi- 
lings, to bear it with greater Fortitude, than if 
Stones were caſt at them. 

He derided Plato, as being proud; and ſeeing 
at a ſhowa Horſe going loftily, turning to Plato, 
Me thinks, faith he, you would have atted the part 
of this Horſe very well. This he ſaid, becauſe 
Plato at the ſame time had commended the 
Horſe. 

Another time viſiting Plato as. he lay Sick, 
and looking into the Baſin whereinto he had 
Vomited, 1 ſee here, faith he, the Choler, but not 
the Pride. © 

He adviſed the Athenjavs to love Aﬀſes as well 
as Horſes, which they conceiving abſurd ; and 
yet, faith he, you chooſe thoſe for Generals, who 
know nothing , but how to ſtretch out the 
hand. 

To one that ſaid to him , Many praiſe thee; 
Why, faith he, what ill have I done? 

To one that demanded(as Phanias ſaith)what 
he ſhould do to be a good and an honeſt Man: 
If you learn, ſaith he, of knowing Perſons, that the 
Vices which you havogare to be avoided. 

To one that praiſed a Life full of Delicacies ; 
Let the Sons of my Enemies , faith he , live deli- 
cately. 

To a young Man, who deſired his Statue 
might be made handſomer than himſelf; Tell 
me, ſaith he, if the Braſs it ſelf could ſpeak, 
what you think.it wauld boaſt of? The other an- 
{wer'd , of its bangſome Figure: Are you not a- 


| ſhamed then, replies he, tobe Proud of the ſame that 


an inanimate Creature would. be ? 


. A young Man of Pontus promiſgg to ſupply 


'| hirh,- as ſoon as his Ship came home laden with 


Salrfiſh; hereupon he took him to a Meal-wo- 
man, and filling his Satchel,departed ; She calling 
to him far. Money, Thiiyoung Man, laith he, will 
pay you as ſoon as his Ship comes home. 

When at any time he ſaw a Wqman richly 
dreſs'ds,, he went to her Houſe, and bad her 
Husband bring out his. Horſe and Arms, that if 
he were ſo-provided , he might allow her thoſe 
freedoms, being bexterable to juſtifze the injuries 
it occaſion'd ; otherwiſe, that he ſhould cake oft 
her rich habit» - . 


any, nor Riches without Virtue. 


the Door , muſt not go out by the Door , but by Inci- 


| ſion or Purging with Hellebor , or by * Stas Vings * Ser. 44: 


{0 


He ſaid, Newher 4 Feaf is pleaſant without com- $:0b. Ser. x 


He ſaid, Thoſe Pleaſures which come not in at Stob. Ser. 58, 
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\ Ser. 50. 


Q Ser. 53. 


Ser. $7. 


Ser. 117, 


Ser. 143: 


Ser. 171. 


Fer. 212. 


Plut rep Store. 


Plut. vit. Lyc. 


Plut. vit, Per. 


"I 


ſo to puniſh thoſe ſurfeits which we have incurred for 
@ ſhort pleaſure. 

He ſaid, Whoſoever feareth others, is a ſlave, tho 
he know it not bimſelf. - | 

He ſaid, No covetous man can be a good manor a 
King, or a Freeman. 

Being demanded what a Feaſt is , he anſwer- | 
ed, The occaſion of ſurfeits. - 

He ſaid, We ought to aim at ſuch pleaſures as fol } 
low labour, not at thoſe which go before labour. 

He faid,Common Executioners a! e better than Ty- 
rants \, thoſe put only guilty men to death, Tyrantsthe 
snnocent. | 

He ſaid, We ought to wiſh our enemies all good | 
things but Fortitude, for that they poſſeſs would fall 
into the hands of the Vitor, not the owner. 

Him that contradifeth, he ſaid, we muſt not a- 
gain contraditt, but inftrutt z for a mad-man is net | 
cured by anothers growing mad alſ0+ 

He faid, A man ſhould always bave in readineſs 
his wits or a rope: 

Seeing the Thebans much exalted with their | 
ſucceſs at the Luctrian fight, he ſaid, They were 
like boys that triumph when they have beaten their 
Maſters: | 

To ſome that commended a Piper ; But,faith 
he, he is an ill man; for elſe he would never have 


been ſo good a Piper. 


[ 
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CHAP. IV: 
His Writings: 


F his Books, ſaith Laertivs, there are ten | 
Tomes. 


The fir} containing theſe, 


Of ſpeech, or of Charatters. | 

2g of the | Gor of Aja. 

Ulyſſes, or of Ulyſſes. 

An apology for Oreites. 
Lawyers. 

Iographe, or Deſias, or Iſocrates, | 

Againſi Iſocrates's AudsTugy, 


The ſecond Tome. ſ 


Of the Natwrs of Animals, | 

Of Procreation of Chlldreng or of Marrj- 
ape, Erotick. 

Of Sophifts, Phyfiognomick. 

Of TFuſtice and Fortitude Protreptick 1, | 
23 3: | 


Of Theognis. 
The th:r4 Tome, ; | 


Df Good. | 
Of Fortitude, 

Of Law, or of Policy. 

Of Low,or of Fair and Fuſs. | 
Of Freedom and Seryitude. 
Of Faith. | 
Of a Guardian, or of Truſting. 
Of Victory, Oeconomicks 


—_ 


The fourch Tome. 


Cyrus. | 
Hercules the greater, or of Strength, 


The ff+h5 Tome: 


Cyrus, or of a Kingdom 
Aſpaſia. 


The /ixth Tome. 


Trut h, 

Of Diſſertation, Ant-logick. 
Sathon, of Comtradittion 2. 
Of Diale&ick. 


The ſeventh Tome, 


Of Diſcipline, or of names, 5. 

Of dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of things after death, 

Of the uſe of names, or Eriftich, 
Of Interrogation and anſwer. 

Of Opinion and Science 4. 

of Nature 2. 

Interrogation concerning Nature 1, 
Opinions, or the Erifich, ; 
Problems concerning Learning. 


Of Muſick: 
Of Interpreters. 
Of Homer. 

Injuſtice and impiety; 
of Chalcas: ie 
Of the Spies 
Of Pleaſure. 


The ninth Tome: 


Of the Odyſſeis. 

Of Minerva's wazd, or of Telemachus, 
Helena, and Penelope, 
Proteus; 
e Cyclops, or of Ulyſſes. 

Of the * of Wine, or of Drunkenneſ;, 
of the Cyclope. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus- 

Of Ulyiles and Penelope. 

Of the Dop. 


The tenth Tore; 


_ _ or Midas. 
rcules, or of Prudence, op of Strength, 
The 5 duſk "+ 
= Mafters, or ſpies. 

enexenus, or of Ruling. 5 
Alcibides, f "S T 
Archelaus, or of a King demi F 


Theſe, faith Zaertie, were bis writi 
| great number wheres! ere bis writings, the 
| hum an ingenious Trifier, 


Timen detides, galling 


There 
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There is alſo among the Socratick Epiſtles one 
under his name to this effeR. 


Antiſthenes to Ariſtippus. 


T is not the part of # Philoſopher to live with 
Tyrants, and to waſf time at Sicilian Feaſts, but 
rather to be content With a little in his own Country ; 
but you eſteem it the greateſt excellence of @ virtuous 
Perſon, to be able to acquire much wealth, and to 
have powerful friends. Riches are not good \, neither 
if they w-re in themſelves good, are they ſuch, being 
thus ohtained ; nor can a multitude of unlearned 


— 


 CHAP.Y:. 
His Death. 


E died, ſaith Laertizs, of ſickneſs. As he lay 

on his death-bed, Diogenes came to him 
and asked him if he wanted a friend. Another 
time he cameto him with a dagger ; Antiſfhenes 
crying out, who will free me from this pain; he 
ſhewed him the dagger, ſaying, This ſhall. An- 
tittbenes reply'd, I ſay from my pain; not from 
my life : for be bore his ſickneſs ſomewhat im« 
patiently chrough love of life; 


perſons, e oy Tyrants, be true friends. Where- 
fore I would counſel you to leave Syracule and Sici- 
ly 3 but if, as ſome report, you are inlove with 
Pleaſure, and aim at ſuch things, as beſeem not wiſe 
perſons, go to Anticyra and cure your ſelf by drink- 
no H:lebre, for that w much better for you than 
the Wine of Dionyſius 3 this cauſeth madneſs, that 
aſſwageth it. So that as health and diſcretion differ 
from ſickneſs and folly, ſo much ſhall you be better 
than you are in theſe things which you now enjoy. 
Farewel- 

The Anſiwer to this Epiſtle, ſee in the life of 


Ariſtyppus. 


4 


Theopompus Commends him above all the Diſci. 
ples of Socrates, as being of ſuch acute and ſiveer 
diſcourſe, that he could lead any man to What 
he would, | 

There were three more of this name, one a 


Heraclitean Philoſopher , the ſecond of Epheſus, 


the third of Rhodes a Hiſtorian, 


[| 
| 
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DIOGENES. 


CH AP. Li 
His Country, Parents, Time, Baniſhment: 


(a) IOGENES was of Sins, a City of | Exchange of Money, was ſurpriſed, coining 
-. Lf. Pontzs, his Father named Iceſins, or, as | falſe Money, and thereupon fled: But Eubulides 
others, Icetes; by Profeſſion a Money-changer. | faith, Diogenes himſelf did it, and fled together 
He was Born ( as appears by Computation | with his Father; even Diogenes in his Podalus, 
from his Death , which was in the gorb year of | acknowledgeth as much. Some affirm, That 
his Age, inthe firſt year of the xr 14:6 Olympiad, | being made Overſeer, he was perſwaded by the 
Hegeſias being Archon ) about the third year of | Workmen to go to Delpbi or Delus, the Coun- 
the 91f Olympiad. Suidas ſaith, he was firſt | try of Apollo, to enquire of the Oracle if he 
called Cleon. ; ſhould do that whereto he was &Jviſed, Tagg- 
Dizcles faith , his Father trading publickly in | xaegti 7d rhuope > Which is of CO 

| Significa- 


I ERIN 


Parr VII, 
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© (b) Elien.var. 


Ht, 13. 28, 


(4) flian.var > 


* Hiſt. 10, 16. 


Signification, implying to alter the courſe of 
Life, and to coin falſe Money. The Oracle al- 
ſented : Diogenes not underſtanding it in the Cz 
wil Senſe, betook bimſelf ro Coyning, and being 
taken in the At, was Baniſhed , or, as others 
ſay, Fled for fear. Some affirm, he Adulterated 
the Money he received from his Father , for 
Which the Father was caſt into Priſon , and 
there dyed ; the Son fled, and coming to Delphz, 
enquired of the Oracle by what means he ſhould 
become Eminent, whereupon he received that 


an(wer. 


(b) When he left his Country, one of his Ser- 
vants followed him , named Manes, who not 
enduring his Converſation, ran away from him ; 
ſome perſwaded Diogenes to enquire after him ; 
who anſwer'd, Were it not a ſhame, fince Manes 


doth not need Diogenes, that Diogenes ſhould need 


Manes? The Fellow wandring up and down,came 


at laſt to De/phi, where ke was torn in pieces by 


Dogs. 


— 


CHAP. IL 


How he lived at Athens. 


Oming to Athens, ſaith Laertius, he appli'd 
bimſelf to Antifhenes, following the Cyni- 
cal Philoſophy inſticured by him, (a) Antiſthe- 
nes having invited many to hear him, and but 
few coming, at laſt in anger would not ſuffer 
any to come to him, and therefore bad Diogenes 
be gone alſo. Diogenes continuing to come fre 
quently, he chid and threatned him, and at 
laft ſtruck him with his Staff : Diogenes would not 
go back, but perſiſting ſtill in his defire of hearing 
him , ſaid, Strike if you will, here is my head, 
you cannot find a Staff bard enough to drive me 
from you, until you bave inſtrutted me. Antiſthenes 
overcome With his Perſeverance, admitted him, 
and made him his intimate Friend. From that 
time forward he heard him. 

Some affirm, ſaith Laertius, He firſt wore a 
double Cloak, upon which he uſed to lie | at 
Night :] He likewiſe carried a Wallet, wherein 
was his Meat. He made uſe of all places for all 
things, Dining, Sleeping and Diſcourſing in any 
Place, inſomuch that pointing to Fupiter's Walk, 
and the Pompzum, two publick Places at Athens, 
he ſaid, The Athenians built them for his Dwel- 
ling. Falling once Sick, he walked with a Staff, 
which afterwards he continually uſed, as like- 
wiſe a Wallet, not in the City, but when he 
Travelled. He wrote to one to Build him a lit- 
tle Houſe, which the other not doing ſo ſoon as 
he required, he made uſe of a 7b in the Metro- 
um to live in, as he declareth in his Epiſtles. In 
Summer he uſed to roul in the burning Sand ; 
in Winter , to embrace Statues. covered with 
Snow, accuſtoming himſelf continually co Suf- 
ferance. (b) A Lacedemonian (eeing him in this 
Poſture in the depth of Winter, asked him if he 
were not a cold; Dzogenes ſaid, he was not: 
Whar you do then, repli'd the other, is no great 
matter, 

At firſt he uſed to beg, of which there are ma- 
ny inſtances: He one time begged of a man thus, 
If you have gingn to others, give alſo to me. If to 
none, begin with me. ED 


the better, faith he, bear a refuſal. 
He requeſted ſomething of a covetous Perſon 


is; Troplut, not i; Tags, food, not a grave. 


hang'd your ſelf. 


have any more of you, the Gods know. 
he begged: Nes, ſaith he, he beggeth 00; but, 


Cloſe in your Ear, 
Leſt others hear. 


(4) Having received ſome little Money 
Dionyſizs the Cariſian, he ſaid, 


The Gods afford thee thy deſire, 
A Man and Houſe 


Alluding to his Effeminacy. 

(z) For this Reaſon he ſaid, the Imprecations 
of Tragedians concurred in him, for he was with- 
out-any City, without a Houſe, depriv'd of his 
Country, a Beggar, a Vagabond, having his 
livelihood only from day today. And yet, adds 
(f) eElian, he was more pleaſed with this Con- 
dition, than Alexander with the command of che 
whole World, when having conquer'd the Indi- 
ans, he returned to Babylon. 

(g) Seeing a Mouſe, as Theophraſtzs ſaith, run- 
ning up and down, he thence took occaſion of 


comfort, conſidering it a Creature that looked 
not for lodging, and was not diſpleaſed with 
Darkneſs, nor nice as to Diet. 

He walked in the Snow bare-foot, and tri'd to 
eat raw Fleſh, but could nor. 

He ſaid, he imitated Singing Maſters,who raiſe 
their Voice too high, thereby to teach others the 
juſt Tone: 

The Athenians loved him much; for a Youth 
having bor'd holes in his Tub, they puniſh'd kim, 
and gave Dzogenes a new one. 

He uſed to perform the Offices of Ceres and 
Venzs in publick, arguing thus ; If it be not abſurd 
to dine, 1t is not abſurd to dine even in the Market- 
place; but , it not abſurd to dine , therefore it is 
not abſurd to dine even in the Market-place. 

(b) y«;49y0) in the publick Forum , I would, 
ſaith he, / could as eafily ſatisfy my bunger. 

(:) As he dined in the Forum, ſome that were 
preſent called him Dog ; Nay, faich he, you are 
Degs that FF and about me when I am at dinner. 

Being reproached for feeding in the open Fo- 
rum ; 1» the Forum, faith he, [grew hungry. 

Being reproached that he drunk ina Victual- 
ling-houſe ; And m a Barbers ſhop, faith he, I am 
ſhaved. 

He lived withont any ſervant ; Being de- 
manded by one whether he would have a maid- 
ſervant, or a man, he ſaid neither, Who then, 
anſwer'd the other , ſhall carry you out to your 

Hhh « grave 


(c) Another time he begged of a Statue, 
whereof being demanded the Reafon, That I 2:y 


who delaying to give; Man, ſaith he, I a:k J0:s 


(c L 1979 


He requeſted ſomething of a Perſon very ob- 
Gurate, who anſwered, Yes, if you can perſwade 
me to It , Nay, repli'd he, if I were able to per- 
{wade you to any thing, it ſhould have been ts have 


Of a Prodigal he begged a Mina; the other 
asked why he begged a Mins of him, and of o- 
thers but an Obolus: Becauſe, ſaith he, I hope to 
receive of others again; but whether I ſhall ever 


Being reproach'd that Plato begged not, bur 


from /1) £/;an var: 


Hiſt. 4. 27- 


(e) Laers. 


(f) Var. Hiſt, 
Z- 29» 


(2) Laere. 


(h) Laert It's 
ex9lamed by 
Plutarch, de 
rep. Sto:c. 

(1) Laere. 
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a) Laere. 


(b) Laert. 
(c) Gell. 


(4) Laert, 


(e) Plut, vit. 
Alex. 


grave when you die? Doogenes reply'd, he that 


wants a houſe * 


——— —_ — 


CHAP. IIL 
How he lived at Corinth. 


ON his old age he took a Voyage to gms, 

bur was by the way taken by ſome Pl- 
rates, the Name of whoſe Captain was Srirps- 
lus. They carried him to Creet, and there ex- 
poſed him to fale; they asked him what he conld 
do; he anſwered, be could command men ;and to 
the Cryer, he ſaid, if avy man want 8 Maſter, let 
him buy me, Offering to ſit down, they would 
not. fuſer him, (it being the cuſtom» of ſach as 
were to be ſold for ſlaves, to leap up and down) 
'Tis no matter for that, faith he, Fiſhes are ſold which 
way ſoever they lie, adding, he wondred that men 
being to buy a pot or vellel, examine it curiouſly 
on the inſide ; but if a man, they are ſatisfied 
with his look and outſide. Pointing to a Corin- 
thian richly attir'd that paſſed by, named Xen 
ades, Sell me, faith he, to that man, for he wants a 
Maſter. To Xeniades as ſoon as he had bought 
him, he ſaid, Be ſure youdo as I command you ; he 
anſwer'd in the common Proverbial Verſe, 


The ſprings of Rivers upwards run. 


t 

Diogenes reply*d, if being fick you had bought 
a Phyſician, would you obey his advice,or wonld 
you ſay as before, The ſprings of Rivers upwards 
T1. 

His Friends, according to Cleomenes, offered to 
redeem himz but he told them they were fools, 
for Lyons were not ſlaves totheir Keepers,but the 
Keepers to the Lyons, for the property cf fervi- 
tude is to fear, and men fear Beaſts. 

(b) Xeniades having bought him,carried him to 
Corinth, (c ) asking him what he could do; he an- 
{wered, he knew how to command free perſons. 
Xeniades wondring at his anſwe!:, fet him at Li- 
berty, and delivered his Sons to his Charge, ſay- 
ing,take then my Children, and command them. (4) 
He put the Government of his Family alfo into 
his hands, which he acquitted himſelf of excel- 
lently well in every thing, in ſo much that Xenia. 
des faid, be had brought a Good Genius into his 
Houſe. 

He did not fuffer the young men that were un. 
der his charge, to exerciſe themſelves as Wreſt- 
lers, butonly till they were warm, and for their 
health ſake. He taught them many ſayings of 
Poets by heart, and ſome of his own ; and that 
they might more eaſily remember the full ſum of 
Learning, he made a brief Collection thereof. He 
taught them at home to Miniſter, uſing thin Diet, 
and drinking water, to go negligently in habit, 
ſhaven, withont coats, without ſhooes, and ſilent, 
looking upon themſelves as they went. He 
brought them up likewife to Hunting. On the 
other ſide, they took great care of Dyogenes, and 
recommended him to their Parents. 

(e) When Alexander was upon expedition a- 
gainſt the Perſtans,many Philoſophers came to ſa. 
lute him,the ſame duty he expected fromDyogenes, 
who was at that time at the Cranenum, a Gymna/: 
«min Corimh, where he lived idly, not minding 


Alexander: Alexander therefore went and found 
him our fitting in the Snn; he roſe a little to look 
upon the great crowd of People that came along 


with Alexander, who falating him; asked Dioge- 


nes What he would defire of him, he anſwer'd, 
that you would ſtand aſide a little from berwixt me 
and the Sun. Hereat Alexander was fo ſurprig'd 

and ſo much admir'd his high-mind, chat his Ae. 
tendants in returning, laughing. thereavz bur }, 
faid he, were I not Alexander, wonld chooe to be 


Dwog enes. 


CHAP. IV, 
His Philoſophy. 


(s) SD concerning Opinions,he faid,there isa (,)1,, 


twofold Exercitation, one ſpiritual, the 0- 
ther corporeal ; If in the firſt of theſe we employ 
our ſelves conſtantly,frequent phantaſies will oc- 
cur, which faciliate the performance of Virtue ; 
the one cannot be without the other, a good 
habit and ſtrength being neceſſary both in reſpect 
of the Soul and the Body. 

That Virtue is eaſily acquired by exercitation, 
he argued, in as much as in the Mechanick Arts 
and others, that Artiits by pradtiſe quickly arrive 
at an extraogdinary readineſs therein, and 
Wreſtkers and Muſicians excel one another ac- 
cording to the continual pains they take therem 
one more than another ; and if they ſhould have 
taken the fame pains about their Souls, it would 
not have been unprofitably and imperfettly em- 
ploy'd. 

He faid, Nothing in life can be rightly done 
without exercitation; and that exercitation could 
maſter any thing; for whereas men ſhonld chooſe 
Natural Labours, whereby they might live hap- 
pily ; they on the contrary make choice of the 
unproficable, and throngh thew own folly are 
in continual miſery. For even the contempr of 
Pleaſure, if we accuſtom our ſelves rherero, witl 
be moſt pleafant ; and as they, who inure them- 
ſeives to a yoluptuous life cannot be taken off it 


 withonue much trouble and grief; fo they who 


exerciſe themſelves in a contrary manner, with as 
great eaſe contemn even the pleaſures them- 
ſelves. 

He aſcribed not fo much to Law as to Na- 
rare; he affirmed that he followed the ſame 
courſe of life with Hercwes, preferring nothing 
before Liberty. 

He aſſerted that all things belong to the Wile ; 
arguing thus ; Al rhings belong zo the Gods, the 
Gods are friends to Wiſe perſons ; all things ars com- 
common among ſt Fried: ; therefore all things belong 
to the wiſe. 

As concerning Law, he held that withont it 
a Commonwealth conld nor be ordered ; for, 
faith he, Without a City there canner be any profit 
of Civil things; a City #s a Civil thing ; of Law 
_ s City there no profit , therefore Law #* 
Civil. 

He derided Nobility, Glory, and the like, fay- 
ing, they were the Ornaments, or Veils of Wick- 
edneſs, and that only a righe Commonwealth 
ought to be honour'd. 

He held-that there ought to be a Community 
of Women, conceiving Marriageto be pony 
an 
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and that every Man and. Woman might enjoy 
one another as they pleaſed themſelves, and 
conſequently that all Children ſhould be in com- 
mon- 

He held that it was not unlawful to take any 
thing out of a Temple, or to feed upon living 
Creatures; neither was it impious to eat mans 
Fleſh, as appeared by the Practice of other Nati- 
ons; adding that all things are in all and by all; 
in Bread there is Fleſh, in Fleſh Bread ; the re- 
mainders of Fleſh and Bread being inſinuated by 
occult paſſages into other Bodies, and evapora. 
ting in like manner. This Laertizs cites out of 
a Tragedy of his named Thyeſtes, if ſaith he, that 
Tragedy belong to him, and not rather to 
Philiſcus or Paſiphon. 

Mufick, Geometry , Aſtronomy, and the like, he 
rejected as unprofitable and nnneceſlary. 


_— 


CHAP.V. 


| —t_—_— 


His Apophthegms. 


(a) E was very acute, faith Laertius in deri- 

ding others. He ſaid Euclides School 
was not goal, but xa, not a School, but Anger, 
for the DialeCticks affeted Litigious diſpute. He 
ſaid Plato*s: School was not Srarerbd, but xararess, 
not an Exercitation, but Conſumption. 

He faid, when he look'd upon Pilots, Phyſict- 
ans and Philoſopbers, Man was the wiſeſt of all 
Creatures; but when he looked upon Þiterpre- 
ters of Dreams , Prophets or Perſons puft'd up 
with Wealth or Honours, nothing is more fooliſh 
than Man. 

He ſaid that he he often found it convenient in 
Lite to have ready an Anſwer, or a Rope, 

At a great Feaſt, ſeeing Plato eat Olives; 
Why, faith he, you being a wiſe Man, and go- 
ing to S:cily for ſuch Entertainments, did you not 
enjoy them : He anſwered, by the Gods, Diogenes, 
[ fed upon Olives there likewiſe, as well as upon 
other things. Dtogenes replied, why then needed 
you to have gone to Syracuſe, were there no 
Olives at that cime in Attica ? This Phavorinzes 
aſcribes to Ariſtippzs, adding, that as he was 
eating Figs, he met him, and ſaid, Taſt; the o- 
ther raking and eating ; I bad you, ſaith he, taſt, 
and not devour. | 

In the preſence of fome Friends of Plato ſent 
to him by Dionyſizs , Diogenes trod under foot 
Plato's Robe, ſaying, I tread under foot- Plato's 
Pride: But, Diogenes, anſwer'd Plato, how proud 
are you your ſelf, when you think you contemn 
= wh Sotion relates this as ſaid to the Cynick by 

ats, 

(b) Diogenes ſent to Plato for Wine and Figs, 
he ſenr him a large Veſſel of Wine and Figs; 
whereupon Diogenes, As you, faith he, being 
demanded how much 2 and :. are, anſwer 
20. [0 you neither grant what I requeſt, nor 
_— what I demand; thus cenſuring his Ver- 

ofity, 

Being demanded in what part of Greece he had 
ſeen good Men; Men, faith he, no where , but 
good boys at Lacedzmon. 

Making a ſerious Diſcourſe, and perceiving 
that noman came to hear him, he began to Sing, 


s 


) Stob, Fer, 
ba. 


as we 


he reproached for coming to Trifles, being fo 
backward to ſerious Things: 

He ſaid, Men conteſted in undermining or 
kicking, but none about Goodneſs. 

He wondered at Grammarians, Who enquiring 
after the Misfortunes of Ulyſſes, forgot their own; 
and at Muſicans, who whilſt they Tine their In- 
ſtruments , have diſcordant AﬀeCtions in their 
Souls; and at the Mathematicians, that gazing 
upon the Sun and- Moon , neglefted what was 
juſt at their Feet; and at (c) Orators, who ſtudied (c) Stob. 296, 
ro ſpeak Juſt things, and neglected to att them ; 
and laſtly,at coverows Perſons, for diſpraiſing Mos 
ney, Which they loved above all things. 

He reprehended thoſe, who tho they com- 
mended juſt Men for thinking themſelves to be a- 
bove Money, yet elteemed the Rich happy. 

He was angry at thoſe, who when they ſacri- 
ficed to the Gods for their Health, feaſted at the 
ſame time contrary to their Healch. 

He wondered at Servants, who ſeeing their 
Maſters eat exceſſively, did not take away their 
Meat. 

He praiſed thoſe, who being about to Marry, 
would not Marry ; who being about to go to 
Sea, would not go to Sea; who being about to 
undertake ſome publick Office, would not un- 
dertake it; and who being about to bring up 
Children, forbore to bring them up; and who 
could compoſe themſelves to live with great 
Men, yet never went to them. 

He ſaid, when we ſtretch ont our hand to our 
Friend, we ſhould never clutch our fiſt. 

One bringing him into a new houſe, and for- 
bidding him to ſpit, be ſpatin his Face, ſaying, He 
could not find a worſe place. Some aſcribe this 
to Ariſtipprs. 

Crying out upon a time, Mer come hither., a 
great many flocked about him , whom he fel! 
upon with his Stick, and beat them, ſaying, [ 
called Men, not Varlets. This Hecaton in his Chrie 
relates. 

Alexander ſaid, If he had not been born Alex- 
ander, he would have deſired to have been born 
Diogenes. 

He ſaid, They were not Maimed who were 
Dumb and Blind, but they who had not a Wal- 
ns [- | 

Going once half Shaven to a Feaſt of young 
Men, as Metrocles velates, they beat him, where- 
upon he took their Names, and ſetting them 
down in a Parchment Roll, he wore it at his 
Breaſt, whereby being known, they were reviled 
and beaten. 

He ſaid, he was the Dog of the praiſed, but none 
of the Praiſers durſt go a hunting with him. 

To one ſaying, at the Pyth;an Games, I over- 
came men; No, faith he, I the Men, you the 
Sleves. 

To thoſe who ſaid to him, You are now old, 
' take your caſe; What, faith he', if Iwere to run 
4 race, ſhould Igrue over when 1 were almoſt at the 
end, or rather conte#F with greater courage ? 
Pinding Demofthenes the Orator at Dinner in a 
' common Victualling houſe, who afhamed,woutd 
have ſtolen away ; Nay, faith he, you are now 
the more Popular. e/Elian relates it thus, Dvoge- 
nes being at Dinner in a common Victualling- 
houſe, and feeing Demoſthenes paſs by , invited 
hig} in, Demoſthenes refuſing 3 Do you think i, 
| 4 | ſait 


Whereat a greR many gather'd together, whom 


b 


—— 
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ſaith Diogenes , a diſparagement to dine here, 
when your Maſter dines here every day ? mean- 
ing the common people, to whom Orators are 
bur ſervants. 

To ſome ſtrangers who were deſirous to ſee 
Demoſthenes , pointing to him with his middle 
finger 3 This, ſaith be, is he that leads the Atbe- 
7147s. 

In reproof to one who had thrown away his 
bread, and was aſhamed to take it up again, he 
tied a ſtring about the neck of a bottle, and 
dragg'd it after him through the Ceramick. 

He ſaid, Moſt men were mad preter digitum, 
all but the finger ; if any man ſhould walk 
pointing with his middle finger,he will be thought 
mad; if his fore-finger, not ſo. 

He ſaid, The moſt precious things were ſold 
cheapeſt, and ſo on the contrary; for a Statue 
will coſt 3000 pieces of Silver, a peck of Wheat 
two pieces of braſs. 

Toone who came to him to ſtudy Philoſophy, 
he gave a Fiſh, and bid him follow him ; the 
other aſhamed, threw it away and departed : 
not long after , meeting the ſame perſon , he 
laughing , faid , The friendſhip betwixt you and 
me was broke off by a Fiſh. Diocles relates it thus ; 
One ſaying to him, Command me, Diogenes ; he 
gave him a pennyworth of Cheeſe to bring after 
him; the other refuſing to carry it, Our friend- 
ſhip, ſaith he, a pennyworth of Cheeſe hath 
dilſh'ved. 

Seeing a boy drink water in the hollow of 
his hand, he took his little cop out of his wallet 
and threw it away, ſaying, The boy out-went him 
in /rugality: He threw away his diſh alſo, ſeeing 
a Boy that had broken his, ſupping up his Broth 
in the 'tame manner. 

Seeing a woman proſtrate her ſelf unhandſome- 
ly in Prayer, and deſirous to reprove her ſuper- 
ſtition, as Zn the Perg an reports, came to 
her, and ſaid, Are you not aſhamed , woman, 
that God who ſtands behind you ( for all things 
are full of him) ſhould ſee you in this undecent 
poſture ? 

He ſaid, ſuch as beat others, ought to be con. 
ſecrated to eAculapizs, the God of Chirurgery: 

He ſaid, Againſt Fortune we muſt oppoſe courage; 
apainſt Nature, Law; againſt Paſſion, Reaſon. 

In the Craneum, Alexander ſtanding by him, 
as the Sun ſhone, ſaid tohim, Ask of me what 
thou wilt ; he anſwer'd, Do not tand between me 
and the Sun, 

One reading a long tedious diſcourſe , and 
coming at laſt near a blank leaf at the end of 
the book, Be of good courage friends, faith be, 1 
ſee land. . 

To one, proving by the horned Syllogiſm that 
he had horns, he feeling of his forehead, But I, 
faith he, feel none. Inlike manner another main- 
taining there was no ſuch thing as motion, he 
roſe up and walked. To one diſputing concern- 
ing Meteors, How long 5s it, faith he, ſince you 
came ſrom Heaven £ 

A wicked man having written over the door 
of his houle, Let no ill thing enter here: Which 
way then, faith he, muſt the Maſter come in? 

He anointed his feet with ſweet Unguents, ſay- 
ing, the ſcent went from the crown .of his head 
inco the air, but from his feet to his noſtrils, 

To ſome Athenians, that perlwaded him to 


be initiated into ſome Religious Myſteries, al- 
ledging that ſuch as were initiated had the chief- 
eſt places in the other World : It is ridiculous, 
faith he, if Ageſi/azrs and Epaminondas live there 
amongſt bogs, and the common people that are 
initiated, live inthe bleſſed Iſlands. Or as Pfutarch, 
hearing theſe verſes of Socrates - 


Thrice happy they 

Who do theſe myſteries ſurvey : 
They only after death are bleſt, 
All miſeries purſue the reſt. 


V hat, faith he, ſhall Patcecion the thirf be in 
better condition ( becauſe he was initiated ) than 
Epaminondas ? 

Mice coming to him as he was at dinner ; 
See faith he, Diogenes alſo maintaineth Paraſites 

(b) Diegenes being preſent at a diſcourſe of 


ſaid, Thou dog, why mind'ſt thou not? Diogenes 
unmoved, anſwered, Yer [ never return to the place 
where I was ſold, as Dogs do, alluding to Plato's 
voyage to Sicily. 

Returniug from a Bath , one a:ked him, if 
there were many men there ? he ſaid, »o: The 
other asking him,if there were much company ; 
he ſaid, rbere was. 

Plato defining Man a two-footed eAnimal with- 
out wings, and this definition being approved z 
Diogenes took a Cock, and plucking off all its 
fearhers,turned it into P/atYs School, ſaying, This 
is Plato*'s Man ; whereupon to the definition was 
added, having broad nails, 

To one demanding at what time he ſhould 
dine, If thou art rich, ſaith he, when thou wilt ; if 
poor, when thon canſt. 
| At Megaraſeeing their ſheep with thick fleeces, 
and their children almoſt naked; It js berter, faith 
he, to be the ſheep of a Megarzan, than his ſen. 

To one, who hitting him with the end of a 
long pole, bad him take heed, by, faith he,do 
you mean to bit me again? 

He ſaid, the Orators were the ſervants of the 
multitude ; Crowns, the boiles of glory. 


for a man. 

He ſtood in the rain without any ſhelter; ſome 
that were preſent pitying him , Plato, who was 
there likewiſe, ſaid, if you will ſhew your ſelves 
pitiful to him, go away, refleCting upon his vain- 
glory. 

One giving him a box on the ear, O Hercules, 
ſaith he, I knew not that I ſhould have walked 
with a Helmet. 

Medias giving him many blows with his fiſt, 
ſaying, Thereare 3000 drachmes [| alluding to 
the fines impoſed upon ſuch outrages ] ready 
counted for you upon the table: The next day 
he got a Czfzr, and beat him withit , ſaying, 
There are three thouſand drachmes ready counted for 
you. 
Lycias an Apothecary asking him,ifhe thought 
there were many Gods: How , faith he, can 1 
think otherwiſe, whes 1 take you tobe their enemy ? 
Others aſcribe this to Theodor. 

Seeing one that had beſprinkled himſelf with 
water: O anhappy man, 1aith he, doſt thou not 
know, that the errors of life are nonore to be waſh 
ed awey by watery than grors in Grammar ? 


He 


Plato's, would not mind it ; whereat Platoangry, { 


(c) He lighted acandle at noon, ſaying, 7/cok (4) Stk 
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He rebuked thoſe who complained of For- 
eune, ſaying, They did net requeſt what was good, 
but that which ſeemed good to them 

Of thoſe, who are terrified with dreams, he 
faid, You never are concern'd for the things youdo 
waking, but what you fancy in your ſleep you make 
your greateſt buſineſs. = 
n= Pls. (f ) Ar the Olympick Games the Cryer pro- 
ple claiming, Dioxippus hath overcome men ; he ſ{aves, 

ſaith he, but I men: 
Alexander ſending an Epiſtle to Antipater at 
Athens, by one whole name was Athlias, Diogenes 
; being preſent ſaid, Arblias from Arblias,by Athlias 
4 to Arblias, alluding to the name, which implieth 
| miſery. 

Perdiccas threatning him with death unleſs be 
; would come to him ; that x no great matter, ſaith 
he, for « Cantharides or Spider may do as much ; 
you ſhould rather have threatned, that you would 
have liv'd well without me. 

He often ſaid the Gods had given to men an 
eaſy life, but that it was hidden from thoſe who 
uſed choice diet, unguents and the like ; whence 
to one whoſe ſervant put on his cloaths, you wl! 
wot be truly happy, ſaith he, until be wipe your noſe 
| alſo, that is, when you have loſt the uſe of your 
hands. 

Seeing ſome that had the charge of the things 
belonging to the Temple, leading a man to Pri- 
| ſon, who had ſtoln a Cup out of the Treaſury, 
| the great thiever, ſaith he, lead Priſoner the leſſer. 
To a young man that throwing ſtones at a 
Gibbet, well done, ſaith he, you will be ſure to bit 
the mark, 
| | To ſome young men that coming about him, 
; ſaid, Take heed you do not bite us : fear uot boyes, 
faid he, Diogenes eats not Beeres | for ſo he termed 
effeminate perſons]. | 
l To one feaſting, cloath'd in a Lyons skin, do 
not, ſaith he, defile wirtnes Livery, - 
Toone extolling the happineſs of Callifthenes, 
1 in that living with eL/:xander he had plenty of 
all things ; nay, ſaith he, be :5 2wt happy, for be dines 
; and /nps when Alexander pleaſes. 
When he wanted money, he ſaid, he went to 
redemand, not borrow it of his friends. 

Seeing a young man going along with ſome 
great perſons to a Feaſt, he took him from them, 
and carried him to his own friends, bidding them 
tolook to him better. 

To one neatly dreſſed, who had asked him 
ſome queſtion, 1 cannot anſwer you, ſaid he, wnleſs 
I knew whether you were a man or a woman. 

(z) Of a young man playing at Cattabus in a 
Bath, 5y Gow much the better, ſaith he, ſo much the 
aworſe. 

At a Feaſt one threw a bone to him-as toa 
dog, whichhe like a dog took up, and lifting his 
leg @c obverory duToTs. L 

Orators, and all fi-ch as ſought glory by ſpeak- 
ing, he called 7:15av2porw;, thrice men,initead of 
Tpir=0afss thrice wrerched. 

He called an unlearned rich man # ſheep with 2 
Golden Fleece. 

Seeing Written upon the Gates of a Prodigal's 
houſe, TO BE SOLD; 14new, ſaith he, being 
Jo overcharg'd with Wine, it would vomit mp toe 
owner, 

To a younggnan profeſſing himſel\ much dif 
Pleaſed at the many perſons that courced him, 


(4) $1.86 


tAtheng, 


Let bim ſee, ſaith he, that you are diſpleaſed,by caſting 
off your effeminacy. | 

Of a foul Bath, where, ſaith he, ſhall they be 
waſhed that waſh here? 

A big fellow that plaid on the harp, thoby all 
others diſcommended for playing ill, he praiſed; 
being asked why, becauſe, ſaith he, being an able 
fellow, be chooſeth rather to play on the harp than 
z0 ſteal, 

A certain harper who plaid ſo ill, that the 
company always went away and left him, he 1a- 
luted thus, Gocd morrow Cock ; the other asking 
why, becauſe, ſaith he, your Muſick maketh every 
one ri{e, 

Seeing a young man doing ſomething,which tho 
it were ordinary, he conceived to be unſeemly,he 
filled his boſom wich beans, and in that manner 
walked through the people, to whom gazing up- 
on him, I wonder, ſaith he, you look at mt, and nt 
at him. 

Hegeſias deſiring him to lend him ſome of his 
Writings, 7cu are @ fool, ſaith he, Hegefias, who 
eat figs not painted, but real ; yet neglett true exer- 
ciiatin, and ſeek after the written. 

Seeing one that had won the Victory at the 
Olympick Exerciſes, feeding ſheep; you have made 
baſt, ſaith he, g-od man, from the Olympick Ex- 
erciſes to the Nemeaxn, the word alluding to feed- 
ing of ſheep. 

Being demanded how it cometh to paſs that 
Wrelitlers are for the moſt part ſtupid fellows, 
he anſwer'd, becauſe they are made chiefly of the 
skins of Oxen and Swine. 

To a Tyrant, demanding of him what Braſs 
was beſt, he anſwer'd that whereof the Statues of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were made. This 
others aſcribe to Plato: 

Being asked how Diony/zus uſeth his Friends, as 
veſſels, ſaith he, emptying the full, and throwing 
away the empty. 

A young man newly Married, having written 
upon his houſe, the Son of Jupiter, Hercules,Cal- 
linicus dwelleth here, let nothing ill enter; he added, 
Aſſiſtance after a defeat, implying it was too late, 
he being already Married. 

He ſaid Covetouſneſs is the Metropolis of all 
evil. 

Seeing one that had waſted all his means, eat- 
ing Olives, If you had uſed to dine ſo, ſaid he, you 
would nt hae ſupp'd ſo. 

He ſaid, Good men are the Images of the Gods, 
Love is the buſene/s of idle perſons. 

Being asked what is the moſt miſerable thing 
in Life, be ſaid, an old man in want. 

(5) Being demanded, the bitings of what beaſts (;) -, <5 
were molt dangerous ; of Wild Beaſts, faith he, ſer. 65. 

a Detrattor ;, of Tame, a Flatterer. 

Behofſding a Picture of ewo Centaurs very ill 
painted, be ſaid, Which of theſe is Chiron ? the 
Jeſt conſiſteth in the Greek word, which figniti- 
eth»orſe, and was alſo the name of a Centaur, 

Tutor to Achilles. oof f 

He ſaid, the diſcourſe of flatterers is @ rope © 
honey. He called x belly, the Charybdis of Uife f 

Hearing that Didymo , an Adulterer, was 
taken ; he deſerves, faith he , #0 be put out of his 
name (meamng Emaſculated). 

i) Being asked why Gold looks pale; becauſe (1) 5215. er; 
faithhe, many lye in 241 for tt 55s | 


Seeing 
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Seeing a Woman carried in a Litter ; that #s 
»t, laith he, a fit cage for ſuch a Beaſt. ; 
Seeing a Servant that had run away from his 
Maſter, ſitting upon the brink of a well : Toung 
an, ſaith he, take heed you do not fall in : alluding 
cothe puniſhment of fugttive ſervants. 
Seeing one that uſed to ſteal Garments in the 
Bath ; he ſaid, 67" SA updTiICN 1) 4 Mo iudTrey,Do 
ou come for unguents, 0r for another Garment £ : 
Seeing ſome women hang'd upon an Olive- 
tree: 1 would, ſaith he, all Trees bore the ſame 
Fruit. 
Seeing a Thief thatuſed to rob Tombes, he 
ſpoke to him in that Verſe of Homer, 


> ——}hat now of men the beſt, 
Com#t thou to plunder the Deceas't ? 


Seeing a handſome youth all alone aſleep, he 
awaked him, ſaying in the words of Homer, 


Awake- 
Mz Th; oor 4 SovT: ergo by Sbev whty- 


Toone that Feaſted ſumptuouſly, he ſaid that 
Verſe of Homer. | 


Son thou baſt but a little time to Live, 


Plato Diſcourſing concerning Ideas , and nam- 


| ing crenetirnra, and xvelirwTa, as if he ſhould 


ſay, Tableity and Cupperty, he ſaid, T ſee, Plato, rhc 
zable and tbe cup, but not the tableity and cuppeity. 
Plato anſwered, it is true indeed. you have eyes 
by which the able and cup are ſeen ;' but not an 
IntelleCt, by which zablezty and cuppeity are ſeen. 

Being demanded what he thought Socrates ; he 
anſwered, mad. Being demanded at what time a 
man ſhould Marry ; a young man, faith he, no: 
yet ; an old man not at all. 

To one that asked, what he ſhould give him to 
let him ſtrike him, he anſwered, a Helmet. 

(1) Toa young man dreſſing himſelf neatly, 
this, faith be, be for the ſake of men, you are un- 
bappy z, if for women, you are unjuſt. 

Seeing a young man bluſh ; take courage, ſaith 
he, that is the colour of Vertue: 


\Hearing two men plead againſt one another, 


- he Condemned both, ſaying, one had ſtolen, the 


other had not loſt. 

Being demanded what wine he thought moſt 
pleaſant, he anſwer'd, bat which is drunk at an- 
others coſt. 

To one that ſaid, many deride thee ; he an- 
ſwer'd, but I am not derided: As Conceiving, faith 
Plutarch, (m) thoſe only to be derided, who are 
troubled at ſuch things: 

To one who ſaid, Life is an ill thing : Life, 


- faith he, & not an ill thing, but an ill life is anill 


thing. 
(z) As he was Dining upon Olives, they cauſ- 
ed Tart to be ſet before him, which he threw a- 


© way, ſaying, 


Stranger, when Kings approach, withdraw. - 


The words of Lains's Officers to Oedipus. 
Being asked what kinda Dog he was, he an- 
ſwer'd, When he was hungry, @ Spaniel ; when his 


belly was full, a Ma#tiff ; one of thoſe which many 
commend, but dare not take abroad with them ; 
bunting. 

Being demanded whether wiſe men might er 
Dainties; all rhings, ſaith he, as well as other;, 


gers, and not to Philoſophers ; becauſe, ſaith he 
they are afraid they may be lame or blind,but are not 
afraid they may be Philoſophers. 

To one that reproached him as having coun. 
terfeited Mony 5 indeed, faith he, there was a time 
when I was ſuch a one as you ave; but the time will 
never come that you will be as I am. 

Coming to Mindus, and ſeeing the Gates ve 
large, the City ſmall ; Mindinians, faith be, ſhut 
| your Gates, leſt your City run out at them, 

Seeing a Thief that was taken ſtealing Purple 
he apply'd that verſe of Himer to him, ; 


The Purple death, and potent fate have ſeiv'd. 


To Craterus, who invited him to come to him, 
he returned anſwer, I had rather lick ſalt at "a 
thens, than enjoy the greateſt delicacies with Crate. 
rus. 

Meeting Anaximenes the Orator, who was very 
Fat ; Give us, faith he, ſome of your Fleſb, it will 
eaſe you, and help us. 

The ſame Anaximenes being in the midſt of a 


Diſcourſe, Diogenes ſhewing a piece of Salt-fiſh, 
diverted the Attention of his Auditors ; whereat 
Anaximents growing angry, See, ſaith he, a hard 
Penny-worth of Salt- fiſh bath broke off Anaximenes's 
Diſcourſe. 

Some aſcribe this to him.Pato ſeeing him waſh 
herbs , came and whiſper'd thus to him, It you 
had followed Dzonyſizs, you would not have 
needed to waſh herbs; to whom he returned this 
anſwer in his Ear, If you bad waſhed herbs, you 
needed not to have followed Dionyfius. 

To one that ſaid to him, many Laugh at you; 
And Aſſes perhaps at them, faith he , but they care 
not for Aſſes, nor I for them. 

Seeing a young Man ſtudying Philoſophy : 
Well done, faith he, you will teach thoſe, who 
__ your outward Beauty , to admire your 

us: i. 

'Fo one that admired the multitude of votive 
Offerings in Samothracia, given by ſuch as had 
eſcaped Shipwrack: There would hawe been far 
-more, faith he, if thoſe who periſhed had preſented 
_ Others aſcribe this 80 Diagoras the Me- 

1an. 


You will come back Chiron (alluding to the word 
which implyeth worſe) The young Man came to 
him-the next day, ſaying, I went and returned 
not Chiron: No, faith he, wor Chiron, but Eury- 
tion. 

Recurning from Lacedembn to Athens, to one 
that asked him, from whence he came, and whi- 
ther he went: From Men, ſaith he, to Women. 

Returning from the Olympick Games, to one 
that asked if there were much People there; 
Much People, ſaith be, 'but few Men. 

He. compared Prodigals to Fig-trees growing 
ona Precipice, whoſe Fruit Men taſt not , but 
Crows and Vultures deyour. 
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Phryne 


Toa young Man going to a Feaſt , he aid, - 


PaztY l; 


(0) Being demanded why men gave to Bey. (4g, 
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Starue of Venws at Delphi, he wrote on it, From the 
Intemperance of the Grecians. 

Alexander coming to him, and ſaying, I am 
Alexander the great King: And 1, faith he, am 
Diogenes the Dog. 

Being asked why he was called Dog : I fawn on 
thoſe that give, faith he, I bark at thoſe that will 
wot give, and Thite the wicked. 

As he was gathering Figs, the Keeper of the 
Orchard ſpying him, told him, it is not long ſince 
a Man was hang'd upon that Tree ; And for that 
Reaſon, faith he, I will cleanſe it. : 

(p) Obſerving Dioxipps the Olympick Victor , 
to caſt many Glances upon the Curtezan: See, 
faith he, « common Woman leads the martial Ram 
by the Neck. 

To two infamous Perſons ſtealing away from 
him: Fear not, ſaith he, Dogs eat not Thiſtles. 

To one that asked him concerning a Youth 
taken in Adultery, whence he was; he anſwer d, 
of Tegea; Tegea (a City of Arcadia) whereto be 
alluded, is a publick Brothel. 

Seeing one, that in former times had been an 
ill Wreſtler, profeſs Medicine ; What « the mat- 
ter, ſaith he, have you a dejign to caſt thoſe down 
that bave thrown you? 

Seeing the Son of a common Woman throw 
Stones amongſt a Croud . Take heed, ſaith he, you 
do not hit your Father. 

'To a Youth ſhewing him a Sword, given him 
by one that loved him, he ſaid, 5 wir waxaes 
xaAii, 1 S% anfh dio yex. 

To ſome that extolled one who had beſtowed 
fomerhing on him: But you do wot praiſe me, ſaith 
he, who deſerved to receive it, 

To one that redemanded an old Cloak of him, 
f you give it me , faith he, I muſt keep it ; if you 

ent ut me, 1 muſt make uſe of it. 

Toa ſuppoſititious Perſon that ſaid to him, You 


have Gold in your Cloak, Yes, faith he, and for : 


tha: Reaſon I lay it (q) under me when I go to Sleep. 

being demanded what he had gained by Phi- 
loſfophy, If no:hing elſe, faith he, at leaſt thus, to 
be prepared for all Fortunes. 

Being demanded of what Country he was, he 
anſwered, & Cit12en b/ the World. 

To one that Sacrific'd, praying he might have 
a Child , You pray for a Child, faith he, bur 
never trouble your ſelf what kind of Child it may 

CVE, 

At an Ordinary, being demanded Money, he 
anſwered tie Maſter in that Verſe of Homer, 

Ask others, but from HeCtor hold thy hand. 

(r) He ſaid, The Miſtrefſes of Kings were 
Queens, for the Kings did whatſoever they 
would have them. 

The Athenians having, decreed to ſtile Alexan- 
der, Bacchars ; And make me, ſaith he, Seraps. 

To one reproaching him for living in filthy 
places, The Sun, faith he, viſits Kennels, yet is 
not defiled. 

Being at Supper in the Temple, they brought 
him courſe Bread, he threw it away, ſaying, 
"_ but what is pure muſt come within a Tem- 
ple. 

To one that ſaid, Why do you , who know 
nothing, profeſs Philoſophy ? he anſwered, Too 
T ſhould but proend to ſtudy Philoſophy , yes that 
were a Frofeſſidhs thereof. 


To one that recommended his Son t5 him, 
ſaying, he was very Ingenious, and exceeding 
well Educated ; be anſwered , by then doth be 
need me? 

Thoſe who ſpeak good things, but do them 
not, difter nothing from a Lute, for that neither 
hears, nor hath ſenſe. | 

He went to the Theatre; as all the People 
were going out, being asked why he did fo, This, 
ſaith he, :s that I Study all my Life tims. 

Seeing an efteminate young Man, Are you not 
aſnamed, ſaith he, to uſe your ſelf worſe than Nas 
ture bath done? She hath made you a Man, but you 
will force your ſelf to be a Woman. 


415 


(/) Seeing an ignorant Man tuning a Lute, Are (/) Srob. Ser. 


you not aſhamed , ſaith he, to try to make a Lute 1+ 


ſound harmomouſly, and yet ſuffer your Life to be (6 
rr omega yer ſuſfer your Life to be | 

To one that ſaid he was unfit for Philoſophy , 
Why do -n live, faith he, if you care not for living 
honeſtly: 

To one who deſpiſed his own Father, Are you 
not aſhamed, faith he, to deſpiſe him who is the cauſe 
you are ſo proud ? | 

Hearing a handſome Youth ſpeak fooliſhly, 
Are you not aſhamed, faith he, to draw a Leaden 
Dagger out of an Ivory Sheath. 

Being reproached for accepting a Cloak from 
Antipater , he anſwered in thoſe words of Ho- 
mer, 

The gifts of gods muſt not be thrown away. 

One thar Hic him with a Pole, and then bid 
him take heed, he ſtruck with his Staff, and ſaid; 
and take you heed. 

To one that ſued to a Curtezan, What mean 
you Wretch, faith he, to ſwe for that which is much 
better to miſs. 

Toone that ſmelled ſweet of Unguents, Take 
_ » faith he, rhe perfume make not your Life 

IK. 

He ſaid, Slaves ſerve their Maſters, but wicked 
Men their Paſſions. 

Being demanded why Slaves are called 
Ardegmde Footmen, becauſe faith he, They have 
Feet like Men, but ſuch Minds as you that azk the 
Queſtion. 

Seeing an unskilful Archer going to Shoot, he 
ſate down at the Mark, Lef, ſaith he, be ſhould 
hit me. 

He ſaid, Lovers are unhappy in pleaſure. 


Being demanded whether Death be ill, How, . 


ſaith he, can that be ill, whereof when ir comerh we 
have no ſen(e? 

Alexander coming to him, and ſaying, Do you 
not fear me? What laith he, are you Good or [1]? 
He anſwered Good: ho, replies Diogenes, fears 
that which ix Good ? 

He ſaid, Learning # a Regulation to young Men, 
a Comfort to old Men, Wealth to poor Meny and an 
Ornament to rich Men. 

To Didymo an Adultereg caring a Maids Eye, 
Take beed,laith he,leſt in curing the Eye, you hurt not 
the Ball, [the word xogd, ſignifying both Eye-ball 
and Virginity. ] 

To one that ſaid his Friends lay in wait forhim, 
What then is to be done, faith he, if Friends and 
Enemies muſt be uſed alike ? 

Being demanded what is beſt amongſt men; he 
anſwered, freedom of Speech: 


| Comirg into a School, and ſeeing there many 


I it Statues 
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Statnes of the Muſes, but few Auditors, By the 
belp of the Gods, Maſter, ſaith he, you have many 
Auditors. 

'To one that asked him how he might order 
himſelf beſt, By reprchending , faith he, thoſe 
thing: in your ſelf which you blame in others. 

Ser. | He gave good Counſel to a Perſon very difſo- 
late; being demanded what he was doing, he 
anſwer'd, 1/aſhing an Xthiop. 

Ser. 32. He went backwards into the School of the Sto- 
icks,whereat ſome Laughing, Are you not aſhamed, 
ſaith he, 70 do that in the whole courſe of your Life, 
for which you deride me in walking. 

Bid He ſaid, M:n provide for their Living, but not 

for their Well- living. | 

Ser.37.6 8 He ſaid, It was a ſhame to ſee Wreſtlers and 

+ Singing- Maſters obſerve temperate Diet, and 
moderate their Pleaſures, one for Exerciſe, the 
other for his Voice, and yet no man would do 
{o much for Virtue's ſake. 


Stob.Eth.ſer.1, 


Ser. 45. He faid, Pride, like a Shepherd, driveth men 
whither it pleaſeth. 
Ser. 48. Seeing the high Walls of Megara, he ſaid, Un- 


happy peop/e,mind n:t the height of your Walls,but the 
height of their Courages, who are to ſtand on the 
Wa!'s. 

Ser. 53. He compared covetons men to ſuch as have 
the droply, thoſe are full of Money, yet deſire 
more; theſe of Water, yet thirſt after more: 
Paſſions grow more intenſe by Enjoyment of what 


they defire. 
Ser. 53. ' Seeing a Man make Loveto old rich Widows: 
This Love, faith he, is not blind, but toothleſs. 
Ser. 54- Being demanded what Beaſts were the worſt : 


in the Field, faith he, Bears and Lyons; in the Ci- 

ty, Uſurers and Sycophants. 

. He compared Flattery to an empty Tomb, on 
which Friendſhip was inſcribed. 

Fer. 66. " Blaming Antifhenes for being too remiſs in 
diſcourſe, in regard that when he ſpoke loudeſt 
he could hardly be heard, and calling himſelf 
the Trumpet of reproof: Antithenes reply'd, he 
Was like a Bce, that makes no great noiſe , yet 


Ser. 64» 


[ings ſharply. 
Ibid. He ſaid, Reproof is the good of others. 
hid. A certain Athenian asking him why he lived 


not With the Lacedemonians , whom he praiſed ſo 
much: Phyſicians, ſaith he, tho they ſtudy Health, 
converſe with the Sick. | ; 

Ibid. He ſaid, other Dogs bark at their Enemies, 
1, my Friends, that I may preſerve them. 

Ibid. He asked Plato if he were writing Laws : Plato 
affirmed he was. Did you not write a Common- 
wealth before, faith Diogenes? I did , anſwers 
Plato. And had not that Commonwealth Laws, 
{aith he ? The other anſwering it had ; To what 
end, reply*d Diogenes, do you write new Laws? 

Ser. 68. He faid, To give Phyſick to a dead Body, or ad- 

wiſe an old Man, is the ſame thing ? 

To a bald Man that reviled him, 1 will not re- 
turn your Reproaches, ſaith he, yet cannot but com- 
mend your Hair, for leaving ſo bad a Head. 

Ibid. To an Informer that fell our with him; 1 am 
glad, faith he, of the enmity betwixt ws , for you 
burt not your Foes, but your Friends. 

Ser. 72» To one that reviled him ; No man, faith he, 
will believe you when you ſpeak ill of me, no more 
than they would me, if I ſhould ſpeak well of you. 

Ser. 77. Alexander ſert him a diſh iull of Bones,. with 
this Meſſage, It was meat for Dogs; heanlwcr'd, 

Ta, but not fit for a King to jend, . 


Ser. 71. 


He ſaid, It was the ſame fault to give to them tha 
that deſerved nothing, as not to give to them 
that do. | 

He ſaid, 4s Houſes, where there plenty of Ser.;, MS 
Meat, ave full of Mice, ſo the Bodies of ſuch as eat 
much, are full of Diſeaſes. | 

At a Feaſt, one giving him a great Cup full of 5». | 5 
Wine, he threw it away ; for which being blam- | 
ed, If T had drunk it, faith he, mot only the Wing 
would bave been loſt, but Ialſo. 

Being demanded what was hardeſt, he an. g, 
ſwer'd, To know our ſelves, for we conſtrue moſt 
things according to our own Partiality. | 

He ſaid, Medea was a wiſe Woman , not a Sr, Þ 
Witch, who by Labour and Exerciſe corrobora- | 
ted the Bodies of effeminate Perſons, wherce 
aroſe the Fable. that She could renew Ape. 

To one that profeſt himſelf a Philoſopher, but Sr, ng Þ Ble: 
argued litigiouſly, he ſaid , Hy do you ſpoil the | 
beſt part of Philoſuphy , yet would be theught a Phi- 
Joſopher ? 

Queſtioning one of thoſe young Ven that fol- Fo 
lowed him, he was ſilent; wherevpon L10gemes, 

Do you not think , ſaith he, it bel,wgs ro the (ame 
Man to know when to ſpeak, and when ts hold bis 
peace? 

Being demanded how a man ſhould live under Se.19. 
the Authority of Superiors ; as we do by Fire, 
ſaith he, not too near,leſt it burn; not too tar of, 
leſt we freeze. 

Seeing ſome Women talking privately together: g,, 4; {MMure 
Behold, ſaith he, the Aſp borrows pcyſon from the 4.3. 
Viper, | 

Hpeing demanded what was the heavieſt bur- $#.1; 
then the Earth bears, he anſwered, 4» ignorant 
Man. 

An Aftrologer in the Forum diſcourſing to the $7.21, 
People, and ſhewing them in a Tablet the Erra- 
tick Stars : No, faith Diegenes, it is not the Stars 
that err, but theſe, pointing to the People. 

Being demanded what Men are the moſt no- gg. 
ble: They, faith he, 2ho contein 15 al;h , Glcry 
and Pleaſure, and over-maſter the contraries to iheſe, | 
Poverty, Igncminy, Pain, Leath. 

Seeing the Servants of Anaximenes, CaITYINg, gr. tt 
many Goods, he demanded to wliom they be- 
long'd; they anſwered, to Ana>ximents. 1s be 
nos aſhamed , replied Diogenes, to have ſo wich 
Houſhold-Stuff, and yet not be Maſter of him{:”/ © 

He ſaid, Virtue dwelleth neither in a rich Ci- $2.23. 
ty, nor a private Houſe. 

He ſaid, Poverty is a ſelf-taught help to Philo- $4.3; 
ſophy ; for what Philoſophy endeavours to per- 
ſwade by words, poverty enforceth in pradtite. 

To a wicked man reprozching him for his po- jj;4 
verty 3 1 never knew, faith he, any man puniſted 
for poverty, but many for wickedneſs. 

He called Poverty a felf-inſtrufting virtue. td. 

7o one that reproached him with poverty : $5 
What mean you, faith he ? poverty never made 6 
Tyrant, riches many. | 

Alexander ſeeing him aſleep in his Tub, faid, gr. 
© Tub full of wiſdom : The Philoſopher rifing 
up, anſwer'd, Great King, 


log, 


One drop of Fortune*s better far 
Than Tubs replete with wiſdom are. 


To whoma ſtander by reply'd, «, 


Cne 


Ser, 270. 


& £69971 
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"ger. Re/P- 
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Pl. de vert. 
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PaRT VII. 


DIOGENES. 


: Blute de eXul. 


'Plde aud. Poet 


_ _ would fay of him, Of rich he made me poor; and 


| The Leopard. 


One drop of Wiſdom Fortune*s Seas excells x 
Is unwiſe ſouls misfortune ever dwells, 


Seeing an old woman painted, If this be for the 
living, you are deceived, faith he; if for the dead, 
make haſt to them. 

To one bewailing his own misfortune, as that 
he ſhould not die in his own Country,Be of com: 
fort, ſaith he, rhe way to the next World is alike in 
every place. 

Having a great pain in his ſhoulder which 
troubled him much, one ſaid to him in deriſion, 
Why doſt thou not die, Diogenes, and free thy ſelf 
from this miſery ? He anſwer'd, It is fit they ſhould 
live who know how to order their life ; for you who 
know not what to do or ſay, it is a convenient time 
70 die. 

He uſed to ſay, Ariffotle dineth when Pb:/ip 
pleaſeth, but Diogenes when it pleaſeth Diogenes. 

At Corinth, ſeeing Djoniſius the younger, who 
wasdepoſed from the Kingdom of S:ci:y, This 
a life, ſaith he, you deſerye not, you merit rather not 
to live bere freely and without fear, but at bone in 
perpetual impriſonment. 

To ſome who commended Plato, he ſaid, What 
bath he done worthy commendaticn, having profeſſed 
Philoſophy ſo long, yet never :noved any to grief- 

To one demanding how he might take the 
greateſt revenge upon his Enemy, he anſwered, 
By being good and virtuous your ſelf. 

In commending his Maſter Antifthenes , he 


inſtead of a fair houſe, made me live in a Tub, 


—_— 


LE —_— 


CHAT VL 


His Writings: 


F the Writings aſcribed to him, are theſe. 
Dialogues. 
Ichthyas. 
The Geay. 


The Athemian people. 

Policy. 

Ethick art. 

Of "Riches: 
Erotick. 

Theodorus: 

Hypſias. Ariſtarchus, 

Of Death. 


Epittles. 
Teavedie 7. 

'# Helena. 
Thyeſtes: 
Hercules, 
Achilles 
Medea. 


\ Chry/ippus. 
OEdipus. 


_—_— 


Soficrates and Satyrus affirm,that none of theſe 
were written by D:ogenes ; the Tragedies Saty- 
rus aſcribes to Philiſcus of eAgina, Socion affirm» 
eth theſe only to haye been written by Diogenes. 


The Poor. 
| The Tolerant. 
The Leopard. 
Caſſander. 
Cephalio. 
Philiſcus. 
Arittarchus; 
Siſiphus. 
| Ganymede. 
Chria's, & 
Epiſtles. 


4 


CHAP.VIL 
His Death. 


E Died, as Demetrius ſaith, at Corinth about 

| 90. years old, the ſame day that Alexander 

died at Babylon, which according to «Alias was 

the ſeventh of Thargelion, in the firſt year of 
the 114th Olympiad. 

The manner of his death is variouſly related. 
Evoulus ſaith, he lived to his end with Xeniades,and 
was buried hy his Sons As he lay ſick, Xenzades 
asked him how he would be buried;he anſwer'd, 
with his Face downwards ; Xeniades demanding 
the reaſon, Becauſe, ſaith he, all thing: will be rurn- 
ed upſide down ;, alluding, faith Laertivs, to the 
greatneſs of the Macedonians, Who not long be- 
fore were a poor inconſiderable People. Some 
report, that being near Death, he gave order that 
his body ſhould be left unburied, that the wild 
Beaſts might partake of him, or be thrown into 
a Ditch,and a little duſt be caſt overit;or thrown 
upon a dung-hill, that he might benefit his Bre- 
thren: | 


threw himfe!f down from a Bridg which was 
near the Gymnaſium, and ordered the Keeper 
of the Paleſtra to take his body and throw it in- 
to the River [/:ſſus. __ 

Others affirm he died of a ſurfeic of raw fleſh; 
others, that he ſtopp'd his own breath ; others, 
that cutting a Cuttle-fiſh in pieces tothrow it to 
dogs, it bit aſunder a Nerve in his foot, whereof 
he died. 

Others affirm he died as he was going tothe O- 
lympick Games : Being taken with a Fever, he 
lay down by the way, and would not ſutter his 
friends to carry him; but ſitting ufider the ſhade 
of the next Tree, ſpoke thus to them 4 This night 
I ſhall be a Vittor, or vanquiſhed; if I overcome the 
Fever, I will come ro the Games ; if not, I muſt go 
to the other World, and drive it away by death. 
Antiſthenes ſaith, his Friends were of opinion he 
ſtopp'd his own breath; for coming, as they con- 
ſtantly uſed,to viſit him in the Cran,um where he 
lived, they found him covered x they did not 
imagine it was ſleep, by reaſon of his great wake- 
fulneſs ; but immediately putting back his Cloak» 
perceived he was dead. Hereupon there aroſe 
a contention amongſt them who ſhould bury him 
they fell from words to blows;but the Magiſtrates 
and great ones of the City, came themſelves and 
buried him by the Gate , which leads to Ifhmus. 
Over the Sepulchre they placed a Column, and 
upon it a Dog cut out of Parian ſtone. Afﬀter- 
wards his own Countrymen honoured him with 


Of Vere, 
Of Goll, 
Erotick, 


many brazen S/atwe:, bearing this Inſcription; 
Iit z Time 


elian faith , that being ſick to Death, he Vqr.bif.s. r4. 


'M ONIMOUS, &. 


(a) Laert- 


(a) Laert. 


Time doth the ſtrongeſt Braſs decay ; 
Diogenes, thou ne're canſt dye, 
Who to content the ready way 


To following Hges did[t deſcry: 


Laertins reckons five of this name ; the firſt of 


| Apollonia, a natural Philoſopher. 


The ſecond a Sicionian. 

The third this. 

The fourth a Stoick of Seleucia, 
The fifth of Tarſis. 


(2) 


Money-changer,to whom Xeniades 
who bought Diogenes, often com- 
ing, he was ſo taken with the Worth and Vir- 
tue of the perſon, that he counterfeited himfelf 
mad, and threw all the Money from off the 


ONI 


Onimus was a Syracuſian, Diſciple to | 
M Diogenes, he was firſt ſervant to a 


Table,whereupon his Maſter turning him away, 
he betook himſelf to Diogenes. He followed 


likewiſe Crates the Cynick, and others of that 
Sect, which confirm d his Maſter in the opinion 
that he was mad. He was a perſon eloquent and 
learned, mention'd by Menardcy in his Hippoco- 
mus ; of ſo great conſtancy , that be contemned 
all glory for virtues ſake: He wrote ſowe things, 
which at firſt appearance ſeemed L#d:c:0z7s, but 
contained deep ferious ſenſe: as of Appetttes 


————— 


————————_— 


ONESICRITU 


Neſficritus was of e/fgina;, or accord- 
ing to Demetrius,an Aſtypalean ; he 
had two Sons :he ſent the younger, 
named Androſthenes,to Athens, who 

hearing Diogenes,would not depart thence. Here- 

upon he ſent the elder, named Philiſcus, who 
ſtayed there likewiſe for the ſame reaſon. Laſtly, 
the Father himſelf went, and was ſo much taken 


(a) 


two Books, and a Prozreptick, 
Q ” 


with Diogenes, that he became a ſedulous Andi. 
tor of him, as his two ſons were. 

He was eſteemed amongſt the moſt eminent 
Diſciples of Drogenes.” Laertins compares him 
with Aenophon : one fought under (C.yr:r5, the 
other under Alexander: One wrote the mſtitution 


of Cyrus,the other the praiſe of Alexander : Their 
ſtiles alſo were very like. 


"I 


CRATES. 


was likewiſe reckon'd amongſt the moſt 

eminent of Dyogenes's Diſciples : yet 

Hippebots ſaith, he was not a Diſciple 
of Diogenes, but of Bryſo the Achean: 

He flouriſhed about the 1 1 3th Olympiad: An- 
tiſthenes, in his ſucceſſions, faith, that being at a 
Tragedy where Telephzs was repreſented, carry- 
ing a Basket in a ſordid condition, he betook 
himſelf tothe Cynical Philoſophy, and ſelling all 
his eſtate, ( for he was very rich, having gotten 


C*: was a Thehan, Son of Aſcandas : He 


- together abore two hundred talents) he diſtribu- 


red it amongſt the Cirizens, and was ſo conſtant 
a Profeſſor of this ' Philoſophy , that Philemon, 
the Comick Poet, takes notice thereof in theſe 
words, 


By him in Summer a thick Coat 19as worn. 
In winter-time ( ſotemperate) a torn, 


Dzocles faith, Diogenes perſwaded him to part 
with his eſtate,and cothrow all the money he had 
left, into the Sea : and that the houſe of Crates 
was from Alexander, that of Hizparchia his Wife, 
from Philip. Some of his near friends that came 
co him to diſlwade him from this courſe of lie, 
he bear away, for he was of a reſolute ſpirit. 

Demetrizzs the Magneſian, ſaith, he depoſited 
ſome money inthe hands of a Banquier, with 
this condition, that if his ſons betook themſelves 
to any Civil employment, it ſhould be repaid 
again ; but, if to Philoſophy, \ ſhould be diſtri- 
buted amonglit the people,for as much as a Philo- 


ſopher ſtands in need of nothing: Era- 


ms 
PaxTY 


——— 


bs) Laert., 


— 


rV Thy VIL 


— 


ls) Laert, 


METROCLES. 


Eratoſthenes relates, that having a ſon named 
Paſicles, by his Wiſe Hipparchia, afloon as he ar- 
rived at mans eſtate, he brought him to the 
houſe of a young maid that was his ſlave, fay- 
ing, This is a hereditary matrimony to you - but 
thoſe who commit adulcery, are, according to 
the Tragedians, puniſhed with baniſhment or 
death ; Thoſe who keep Concubines were aC- 
cording to the Comedians,by luxury. and drunk- 
enneſs, tranſported to madnels. 

Paſicles, the Diſciple to Euclid, was his bro- 
ther. 

He ſaid, *cis not poſſible to find a man without 

a fault ; for, in every Pomgranat there is at leaſt 
one grain corrupt. 
' Having diſpleaſed Nicodromas a Lutiniſt , he 
beat him black and blew ; whereupon he paſted 
a piece of paper on his forehead, wherein was 
written, Nicodromus 4d ih. 

He was exceedingly invective againſt common 
women, . 

He reproved Demetrezs Phalerius for ſending 
bread and wine to him, ſaying, I wiſh the foun- 
tains allo produc'd bread ; intimating that he lived 
with water. 

The Athenian Magiſtrates blamed him for 
wearing a long robe 3 1 will ſhew you, Theophra- 
ſtus, ſaith he, i the ſame attire ; which they not 
believing, he brought them to a Barbers ſhop, 
where he was fitting to be trimm'd. 

At Thebes, being beaten by the Maſter of the 
Gymnaſium ; or , as others, at Corinth by Eu- 
thicrates, he laughed, ſaying, 

Fe by the foot him drew. 
And re the threſh ld threw: 

Zens in his Chrias ſaith, he ſowed a ſheep-skin 
upon his cloak, to appear the more deformed: 
He was of a very unhandſome look; and whilft 
he diſcourſed, laughed. | 

He uſed to lift up his hands and ſay, Be of good 
courage, Grecians, both for the eyes and all other 
parts, for you ſhall ſoon ſee theſe deriders ſarpriſed 
by (ickne(s, and proclaiming you happy, blame their 
own. ſlothfulne!'s 


He ſaid, we ought ſo long to ſtudy Philoſophy, 


He faid, they who lived with fli-teres, were 
forſaken perſons, living like ſheep amidit wolves, 
not with thoſe who wiſh'd them well. | 

Perceiving he drew nighto death, he looked 

upon himlſelt, ſaying, 


And doſt thou go, old frimd, 


For he was crooked through age. 

To Alexander, asking whether he wo1ld that 
his Country ſhould be reltored, or not : 76 what 
end, ſaith he, ſeeing there will come perhaps an«ther 
Alexander, and depopulate ir. He ſaid, Contempt 
of glory and want, were his Country, which 
were not ſubject to Fortune ; and that he was 
Country man to Dtogenes, not fearing any body, 

Coming into the Forum, where he beheld ſome 
buying, others ſelling : Theſe, ſaith he, rbink 
themſelves bappy in employments contrary to one ano- 
ther ; but I thmk my ſelf happy, in having nothing 
to do either way. 


Paraſites : Toung man, ſaith he, Iam ſorry to ſee 
you ſo much alone. 


men, for virtue ought not to be maintained by vice. 


the Curtezan, he cried out, This is @ Trophy of 
the Grecian Intemperance, 


happy youth, ſaith he, do not fortifie your priſon. 


until the leaders of the Army ſeem to be Horſe- | 
drivers. 


his py 


Tothe next world,thou whom 01d age doth bend? 


Stob. Ser. 57. 


Toa young man followed by a great many ger. 62; 


He ſaid, We ought not to accept gifts from all Ser. 57, 
Seeing at Delphi a golden Image of i bryne Ser. 87. 


Seeing a young man highly fed and fat: Un- py. 


He ſaid, He gained glory, not by bis riches, but Ser, 237, 


o one, demanding what he ſhonld get by 16:4. 


Philoſophy : Xu will learn, faith he, ro open your 
purſe eaſily, and to give readily, not as you do now, 
turning away, delaying and trembling, as if you 


had the palſey. 


He ſaid, Men know not how much a Wallet, a Thi 


meaſure of — —_ and ſecurity of mind, is worth. 
The Epiſtles of Crates are extant, wherein, 
faith Laertizzs, he writes excellent Philoſophy, 
in ſtile reſembling Plato. He wrote Tragedies 
likewiſe, full of deep Philoſophy. 
He died old, and was buried in Beotta. 


'M 
afrerwardsapply*d himſelf to Cra- 


tes, and became an eminent #hiloſopher. 
He burnt , as Hecaton faith , his writings , 
ſaying, 


Theſe are the dreams of wild phantaftick youth, 


Theophraſtus. f 


He burnt likewiſe the diftates of his Maſter | 
Vulcan come hither , Venus needs thy aid. 


Etrocles was Diſciple of Crates, Bro- 
ther ro H:pparciha, He firſt heard | 
Theophraſtss the Peripatetick, &C. | 


ME LIROCLES: 


He faid, Of things, ſome are purchaſed by money, 
as Houſes ; ſome by time and diligence, as Learning : 
Riches « hurtful, if not rightly applied. 

He died old, he ſtrangled himſelf. 

Of hi; Diſciples are remembred Toeombrotes 
and Cleomenes. Demetrizs of Alexandria was Au 
ditor of Theombrotus : Timarchius of Altxandria, 
and Ethicles of Epbeſzs, were Diſciples of Cleome- 
nes FEchicles heard alſo The:mbrotus, from whom 
came Menedemus, of whom hereafter. Amongſt 


theſe was alſo Menippns, of Simepis: 


HI P- 


Part 


HIPPARCHIA. 


Þ [pparchia was likewiſe taken with the Diſ- 
courſes of thoſe Cynicks, She was Siſter 
to Metrocles ; they were both Maronites. 
She fell in Love with Crates,as well for his 

Diſcourſe as manner of Life, from which none of 
her Suitors by their Wealth, Nobility or Beauty, 
could divert her, but that She would beſtow her 
ſelf upon Crates; threatning her Parents, if they 
would not ſuffer her tro Marry him, She would 
kiff her ſelf. Hereupon her Parents went to 
Crates , deſiring him to difſſwade her from this 
Reſolution; which he endeavoured, bur not pre- 
vailing, went away, and brought all the litcle 
Furniture of his Houſe and ſhew'd her , This, 
ſaith he, & your Husband, That the Furniture of 
your Houſe; confider upon it, for you cannot be mine 
unleſs you follow the ſame courſe of Life. She im- 
mediately took him, and went upand down with 
him, and in publick, owsyirsro, and went along 
With him to Feaſts. 


At a Feaſt of Lyſimachas , She met Theodoras 
the Atheiſt, with whom She argued thus; jF 
that, which if Theodorzs do, be nor unjuſtly done, 
neither is it unjuſtly done if Hipparchia do the 
ſame :But Theodorws, if he ſtrike himſelf, doth noe 
unjuſtly; therefore Hipperchia doth not unjuſtly 
if She ſtrike Theodor ; Theodorus anſwer'd no. 
thing, only pluck'd her by the Coat, which She 
wore not like a Woman, but after the manner of 
the Cynicks; whereat _—_— was nothing mo. 
ved; whereupon he ſaid, : 


Her Web and Loom 
She left at Home. 


I did, faith ſhe, Theodorws, and I think have not 
erred in chooſing to beſtow that time 'which I 
ſhould have ſpent in weaving, on Philoſophy. 


- 
—_— _ 4A 


Much more faith Laertizs, is aſcribed to her, 


» ad, py ad 


MENI 


Enippus was a Cynick, a Phenician by 

| birth,Servant by condition, as Achaichns 

affirms. Diocles faith, his Father was 

of Pontus,called Bato. Menippzs for ac-. 

quiſition of riches went to Thebes, and was made 

free of that City. He wrote nothing ſerious, all 

kis books being full of mirth, not unlike the wri- 

tings of Meleager. Heremippus ſaith, he was named 

Hemerodaniſta, the daily Uſurer, for he put out 

money to Merchants upon Intereſt , and took 

pawns; at laft being cheated of all his goods, he 
hanged himfelf. 

Some ſay the Books that are aſcribed to him, 

were writ by Dionyſizs and Zopyras, —_—_ . 

which being ludicrous, they gave to him asa 


perſon diſpoſed that way ; they are reckoned, 
thirteen. 


P P UL g FP 
Neenia's. 

Teſt aments, 

Epiſtles, in the perſons of the Gods; 


Two natural Philoſophers, Mathematicians 
& Grammarians 


Of Epicure. 


Laertins reckons fix of this name ; the firſt 
Wrotethe Lydian ſtory, and epitomiz'd Xanthus. 

The ſecond this. 

The 7hird a Sophiſt, of Cara. 

The faurth a Graver:. 

The fifth and ſixth Painters, both mention'd 
by Apollodorus, 


”—_ _— 


———— 


MENEDEMUS: 


Enedemizs Was Diſciple of Colotes, of 
Lampſacum ; he proceeded, as Hippo- 
botus relates, to ſo great extravagance, 

that he went up and down in the habit 

of the Furies, declaring he was come from the 

World below to take notice of ſuch as offended, 

and that he was to return thither to giye an ac- 


countof them, 


He went thus attir'd, A dark Gown to hu heels ; 
girt with a purple girdle; upon hu head an Arcadian 
hat, on which were woven the twelve ſigns ; tragick 
buskins, @ long beard, in bis hand an aſhen ſtaff. Hi- 
therto of the Cynicks. 
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CHAP. L 
His Country, Parents, Firſt Studies. 


7 bg” Sect of Stoicks had its original from the wards a hearer of other Philoſophers, at laſt in- 
qo was the Author chereof, wao ſticuted this new Set. () He was born at Cizii- /,1 155. 


having firſt bech a Scholar of Crates, and afcer- | uw, a Greek Sea-towa in the Iſl; of +, pert 
| EO en, : Wit 


” CD” OO I 
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4.22 


ZENO. 


Parr VI 
; 


PRs 


(b) Strab. lib. 
(c) Suid. 


(4) Cit d: fin. 


(e) Plut de 
rep. Stoic 


( f) Laert. 


(z) Laert. 


(hb) Laert. 


G) Laert. 


(k) Plut. de 
util. cap. ex 
87418. 


(1) Laert. 


Writ his 5ook of the Commonwealth, Whence jome. 


(b) with a lock'd Haven, inhabited by Phenici 
ans 4 (c) whence he ſometimes was termed the 
His Father was called Mnaſeas, by 
ſome Demeas, a Merchant, whence was objetted 
to Zeno, the obſcurity of his Birth and Country, 
as being (4) a ſtranger, and of mean Parentage, 
whereof he was ſo far from being aſhamed, that 
(e) he refuſed to be made a Citizen of Arbeyns, 
as conceiving it an undervaluing of his own 
Country; in ſo much as (f) when he contri- 
bured to a Bath in Athens, and his Name was 


Phenician. 


inſcribed upon a Pillar with the Title of Phzloſo- 
ph-r, he deſired they would add a Cittiean. 


(ge) Zeno (as Hecaton and Apellonius Tyrius re- 
late ) enquiring of the Oracle what courſe he 
ſhould take to lead the beft kind of Life, was 
anſwer'd, that he ſhould converſe with the dead; 
whereupon he addicted himſelf to the reading of 


ancient Authors. 
(b) Herein he was not a little furthered by his 


Father, who, as Demetrius ſaith, trading frequent- 
tly to Athens,brought him as yet but very Young, 
many Socratical Books , which excited in him a 


great Aﬀection to Learning. * 
(i) Being now 17. (or as Perſeus 22.) years 


old, he took a Voyage to Arheng, carried thither 


as well by his particular Inclination to Philoſo- 
phy, as by his buſineſs, which was to fell ſome 
Purple that he had brought out of Phenicia. 
He took along with him a hundred Talents, and 
having ſold his Merchandiſe, applied himfelf ro 
Philofopby, yet continued to lend his Money out 
to Merchants upon Intereſt, ſo to improve his 
Stock. : 

Some affirm his Ship was caſt away in the P;- 
reum, Which news being brought him to Athens, 
he ſeemed- nothing at all moved, but only 
ſaid, Thow doſt well Fortune, (k) to drive me into 


5 
4 Gown; or as Seneca, Fortune commands me to 


ſtudy Philoſophy more earneltly. 
(1) Others ſay , That being troubled at the 
loſs of his Ship, he went up to the City of Athens, 


and ſitting in a Bookſellers ſhop, read apiece of 


Xenophon's Commentaries, wherewith being much 
pleas'd, he asked the Bookſeller where fuch men 
lived ; Crates by chance pafling by, the Booklſel- 
ler pointed to him, ſaying, Follow that Man ; 
which he did, and from that time forward, be. 
came a Diſciple of Crates. 


CHAP. Il, 
"Of bis Maſters. 


E NO thus changing the courſe of his Life, 
applied himſelf to Crates, (a) being apt to 
Philoſophy , but more. modeſt than ſuited with 
the Cynical Set. .. Which Crates to remedy, 
gave him a pot full of Potrage to carry through 
the Ceramick; and perceiving him to hide it, as 
aſhamed, with his Coat,he ſtruck the pot with his 
Stick and broke it. Zens running away, all wet, 
What, ſaid he, Are you running away, little Phce- 
nician? zo body hurt you. He made a little hol. 
low cover of a Por, in which he carried the Mo- 
ney of his Maſter Crates, that it might be in rea- 
dineſs when he went to buy meat; Thus he li- 
ved a-While with Crates, during which time he 


| 


Ah— 


fling, ſaid, it was written under the Dog's 
rail. | 

At laſt deferting Crates he appli'd himſelf to 
(5) Sralpo the Megarick Philoſopher. Apolloninus (3) 
Tyrins faith, That taking hold of his Cloak to = 
pluck him away from Sr:{po, he 1aid, O Crates, 
the bandles by which the Philoſophers are to be taken 
bold of, are their Ears ; Lead me by thoſe your way 
or elſe, tho you conftrain my Body to be with you, my 
mind will be with Stilpo. With Srilpo he remained 
ten years. 

From Srilpo he went to Xenocrates , being { 
well ſatisfied with the InſtruQion of theſe two 
Maſters, that he ſaid, He made a very good Voyage 
when he was Shipwrack'd ; tho others apply it to 
his living with Crates. 

(c) He afterwards appli'd himſelf to Dicdory; (c) Lie 
Cronus, as Hippobotus avers, under whom he ſtu- 
died DialeCtick, to which Science he was ſo much : 
addiCted, that (4) when a certain Philoſopher of (d) Lan, 
that Sect had informed him of ſeven Species of 
Dialeftick , in that fallacy which is called the 
Mower, he asked him what he was to give him 
for his reward ? the Philoſopher demanded a 
hundred pieces of Silver; Zeno (ſo much was 
he aftefted to Learning ) gave him two hnn- 
dred. 

(e) Laſtly, notwithſtanding that he had made (Ls; 
a great Progreſs in Philoſophy, he heard Pole- 
mn , Whoſe Doctrine was againſt Pride; where- 
upon Polemon told, him, Zeno, I am not ignorant, , 
that you lie in Ambuſh, and come ſlily into my 
Garden (as the Phenicians uſe) to ſfteal away 
Learning. 


— 


CW AP. It 


/ 


Hy School, and Inſtitution of a SetF. 


Hs been Tong a hearer of others, he at 
laſt thought fir co communicate the Learn- 
ing Which he had received and improved. To 
this (2) end he made choice of the m:u/an £6a, (4) Lun 
the painted Walk, ſo named from the Pictures of 
Polygnotus, otherwiſe called P:fiana#ia. Here he 
conſtantly walked and diſcourſed , reſolving to 
ſettle there, and make the place as full of Tran- 
quility , as it had been before of trouble: For, 


| in the time of the thirty Tyrants, near 1400 


Citizens were there put to Death. 

Hither reſorted a great many Diſciples to him, 
| who were at firſt called Zenonians, as Epicure 
affirmeth, from their Maſter; afterwards from 
the place where he caught, Stoicks; as Eratoſthe- 
nes in his eight Book of antient Comedy ; ad- 
ding, that not long before, ſome Poets that lived 
there, were called Sroicks alſo, upon which occa- 
ſion the name was very well known, 

He was ſubtil in diſquiſition and diſpite. | 

He diſputed earneſtly with P4i/o the Dizle&ick, 
and exerciſed himſelf rogether with him: ſo that 
Zeno the younger admired him no leſs than his 
Maſter D:odorze. 
He firſt ſeemeth (ſaith Zaertizs) to have ſet a 
bound to the looſeneſs and extravagance of Pro- ; 
poſitions: But, of this more, when we come to bt 
ſpeak of his Philoſophy, which by reaſon of irs Z 
largeneſs, we remit to the end of, his Life. 
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CHAP. IV. 
What honours were conferr'd upon him. 


E N O by the Philoſophy which he Taught, 
yo and the practiſe of his Life conformable to 


that Doftrine, gained ſo high an Eſtimation a- 
mongſt the Athenians, that (a) they depoſited 
the keys of the City in his hands, as the only 

on fit to be entruſted with their Liberties. 
His Name was likewiſe much Honoured by his 
own Country-men, as well thoſe at Cyprus, as 
thoſe who lived at Sion. 

Amongſt thoſe who Honoured and Favoured 
Zeno, was Antigonus Genotus King of Macedonia, a 
Prince no leſs Eminent for his Virtue than bis 
Greatneſs, much Eſteemed him, and as often as 
he went to Athens, heard him. He ſent many 
rimes to invite him to come to him, amongſt the 
reſt, one Letter to this effect, alledged by Apo!- 
lonius Tyrius. 


King Antigonus to Zeno the Philoſopher, bealth. 


Think that I exceed you in Fortune and Glory ; 

but, in Learning and Diſcipline, and that perfe&t 
felicity which you have attained, I an exceeded by 
J0u: Wherefore I thought it expedient ro write to you, 
that you will come to me, e{ſuring my ſelf you 
will not deny it. Uſe all means therefore to 
come to us, and know , you are not to ink 
frutt me only, but all ihe Macedonians. For, be 
who teacheth the King of Macedonia, and puiderh 
him to Virtue, it is evident, that he doth Itkewiſe in- 
ſftrutt all bis Subjefs in Virtuer For ſuch as ts the 
Prince, ſuch for the moſt part are thoſe who live un- 
der his Government. 


Zeno anſwered thus : 
To King Antigonus, Zeno, health. 


Much efteem your earne#t deſire of Learning, in 
| that you aim at Philoſophy ; not popular, which 
perverterh manners, but that true diſcipline which 
conferreth profit, avoiding that generally commended 
pleaſure which effeminates the ſouls of ſome young 
men. It is manifeſt, that you are enclined to Gene- 
roſity, not only by nature, but by choice. A gene- 
rous nature, with indifferent exerciſe, aſſiſted by a 
Matter, may eaſily attain to perfett Virtue. But, I 
am wyery infirm of body by reaſon of my age, for 1 
am fourſcore years old, and therefore not able to come 
to you. Net, Twill ſend you ſome of my con-Diſct- 
ples, who, in thoſe thmgs that concern the Soul, are 


nothing inferior to me ; in thoſe of the Body, are | 


much ſuperior to me ; of whom, #f you make uſe, you 
will want nothing conducing to perfe& Beatitude. 


Thus Zeno abſolutely refuſed to go to Anti 
£onus, but ſent him his Niſciple Perſeus ſon of De- 
metrius, a Cittiean (who fAlouriſh'd in the 130th 
Olympiad, Zeno being then very old) and Philo- 
nides a Theban, both mentioned by Epicurus in his 
Epiſtle to Ariftobulus, as having been with Anti- 


fonus. 


—_ 


CHAP. V. 
His Apophthegms. 


F his Apophthegms are remembred theſe : 

Of a man very finely dreſt, ſtepping light- 

ly over a Kennel ; He doth not care for the dirty 
ſaith he, becauſe be cannot ſee his face in it. 

A certain Cynick came to him to borrow OyT, 
ſaying, he had none left: Zeno deni'd him, and 
as he was going away ; Now, faich he, conſider, 
which of ns two are the more impudent. 

Cremonides, Whom he much atfeted, and Cle- 


Cleantbes wondring, I have heard good Phyſictans 
ſay, faith he, that the befl remedy for tumours is 
reſt. 

Two ſitting by him at a Feaſt, he that was 
next him hit the other with his Foot « Zero, hit 
him. that was next him with his Knee, and turn» 
ing him tc him, What then chink you, faith he, that 
you have done to him that ſits below you. 

To one that loved the company of Boys, Nez- 
ther have thoſe Maſters, faith he, any wit, who con” 
verſe always with the boys, nor the boys themſelves. 

He faid, That Elegant Speeches were like A. 
lexandrian filver, tair to the Eye, and figured like 
money , but not a whit of the more value. 
Speeches which are otherwiſe, he likened to At- 
tick Tetradrachmes, which had a rough ſtamp, 
but were of greater value. : 

Ariito his Diſciple diſcourſing many things 
fooliſhly, ſome petulant!y, others confidently, 7: 
cannot be, (aith he, but your Father was drunk when 
you were beget : Whereupon himſelf being very 
conciſe of ſpeech, he called him rhe Talker. 


that eat with him, he cauſed a great fiſh to be ſer 
before him, and immediately to be taken away ; 
the other looking upon him, #hat, ſaith he, do you 


| :hink your companions ſuffer every day, ſeeing that 


you cannot ſuffer my greedineſs once ? 

A young man, who queſtion'd ſomething more 
curiouſly than ſuited with his age, he brought to 
him a Glaſs,and bad him look in it, and then asked 
him, wherber he thought that queſtion agreed with 
thatface ? 


To one that, ſaid, he diſliked many things of 


| Antiftbenes Writing, he brought his Chria of So- 


pbecles, and asked him, if there were any thing 
therein excellent? The other anſwered, he knew 
not: Are you not aſhamed then (replied Zeno) if 
Antiſthenes have ſaid any thing ill, you ſeleF and 
remember that : but if any thing excellent, you are [0 

far from remembring, as not to mind it ? 

Toone that ſaid, the ſpeeches of Philoſo hers 
were ſhort : ou ſay very true, faith he, [0 ſhould 

their wery ſyllables be, as much as 1s poſſiole. 

One ſaying of Polemon, that he propoſed ſome 

things, and (aid others: He frowning, ſaid, #hat 

rate do you ſet upon things that are given? 

He faid, that a Ds/putant ſhould have the woice 

and lungs of a Comedian. but not the loudneſs. 

To thoſe that (peak well he ſaid, we ſhould allow 

a place to hear, as to skilful zrrificers to ſee ; on the 

other ſide, the bearer muſt ſo attend to what is ſpoken, 

that be take no time tocenſure. 

Fo a young man that ſpoke much ; your ears, 


ſaich he, are fallen tmio your tongue. 
—_— 


To 


antes ſitting down beſide him, he aroſe ; whereat - 


To a great Eater who left nothing for thoſe —_ _ 


if, ® 2 


"Y 


ParxTtY 


Laert. Stob, 
erm. 126. 


To a handſome youth Who ſaid , that he 
thought that in his opinion, a wiſe man ought not 
tolove : Nothing, faith he, ll be more unhappy to 


y0u that are handſome. 
He ſaid, that moſt Philoſophers are in many things 


feols, in trivial and vulgar things ignorant. 


He proriounced that of Capeeia, who when one 
of his Diſciples began to grow high, beating him, 
he ſaid, Right is not placed in great, but great mn 
r11pbt. ; 
"To a young man diſcourſing with much con- 
fidence 3: Toung man, ſaith hes I ſhould be loath to 
tell you my thowughts. | 

A youth of Rhodes handſome and rich, but re- 
fraftory to him; not enduring, he bad him firſt 
ſit in a dirty ſeat, that he might dirt his Gown; 
next placed him amongſt the beggars, that he 
might converſe with them and their rags, until 
at laſt the young man went away. 

He faid, that nothing is more unſeemly than pride, 
eſpecially in young men. 

He faid, that we muſt not only commit to memory 
ſpeeches and words, as thoſe who make ready ſome 
7 -4 meat ; but apply it, and make uſe of it in our 
minds. | 

He ſaid, that young men muFt uſe all modeſty in 
their walking, in their behavour, and in their gar- 
ments ; often repeating thoſe verſes of Euripides 
concerning Capaneus, 


He was not puft up with his flore, 
Nor thought himſelf above the poor. 


He faid, nothing was more alienate from the com- 
prebenſion of Sciences, than Poetry : and, that we 
need nothing more than Time. 

Being asked who is a friend ? he anſiver'd, My 
other ſelf. | 

Having taken his ſervantina theft,he beat him; 
the fellow ſaid, it was his deſtiny to ſteal ; and to 
be beaten, ſaid he. 


He faid,that Beauty is the ſweetneſs of the woice  * 


or, according to ſome, he called it, the flower of 
Beauty. 

Seeing the ſervant of one of his companions 
black and blew-with ftripes ; T /ce, ſaith he, the 
fruits of your anger. 

' Toone that ſmelt ſweet of Ointments ; Who 
3s it, faith he, that ſmells ſo effeminately # 

To Dionyſius firnamed wereSiuercs the retraFor, 
Who asked him, why he corrected all but himſelf; 
becauſe, ſaith he, I 40 #10t believe you. ' | 

Toa young man who ſpoke too freely, For this 
reaſon, ſaith he, we have two Ears and but one 
tongue, that we ſhould bear much, and ſpeak little: 

He was invited to a Feaſt with other Philoſo- 
phers by the Ambaſſadors of Antigomus (accord- 
ing to Laertius of Proſomy) and whilſt of the reſt 
every one amidſt their cups made oftentation of 
their Learning, he alone fate filent; whereupon 
the Ambaſſadors asking him what they ſhould fay 
of him to Antigonus ; That which you ſee, ſaith he; 


' for of all things, it is bardeſt to contais ſpeech. 


Being demanded how he behaved himſelfwhen 
reviled, he ſaid, as an Ambaſſador diſmiſs d without 
anſwer. | 


He changed the Verſes of Heſiod, thus, 


Who good advice obeys, of men is beſt ; | 
| | years, and attained to the ninety cighth of his 


Next, he who'ponderi all in his own breſt, 


ſweet . 


For that man (ſaith he) is better who can obey 
good advice, and make good uſe thereof, than 

he who finds out all things of bimſelf; for the 
latter hath only underſtanding , but the other 
practiſe alſo. 

Being demanded how it came to paſs that be- j,, 
ing very auſtere, he notwithſtanding was very Dey, 
cheerful, and merry at a Feaſt ; he  anſwer'd, 
Lupins, tho in themſelves bitter, being ſteep'd, grow 


He ſaid, it was better to ſlip with the foot, thay 
with the tongue. 

He faid, that to do well is no ſmall matter ; to JL 
begin well depended on a ſmall moment. t 

This ſome aſcribe to Socrates. 

One of the young men in the Academy ſpeak. 5:4. 6, 
ing of foolifh ſtudies, If you do not dip your tongue | 4 
in 'your mind, faith Zeno, you will ſpeak many other X 
aw things. a 

accuſed many, faying, when they might take "tb fn 
pee in labour, they would rather goto ih, Cooks 
or tt» 
THe ſaid, that we ſhould not affet} delicacy of diet, Stbſy.y 
not even in ſickneſs. Pang aj 

Being demanded by one of his friends, what 
courſe he ſhould take to do no wrong ; Imagine, 
reply'd he, that I am always with you. 

Being demanded whether a man that doth $r.; 
wrong, may conceal it from God; no, ſaith he, nor 
he who thinketh it. 

To ſome thatexcuſed their prodigality,faving, S/n: 
that they had plenty, out of which they did it; 
will you excuſe a Cook, ſaith he, that ſhowld overſalt 
his meat becauſe be hath ſtore of ſalt. | 

He faid that of his Diſciples, ſome 2vere g123a02 Steb fry 
lowers of Knowledg ; others , Myogmna, lovers of 
ſpeaking. 

He compared the Arts of Diale&ick;to juſt mea- Stab /a. 
ſures filled, not with Wheat or any thing of wal, 
but with Chaff and Straw, 

He ſaid, we ought not to enquire, whether men St 
belonged to great Cities, but whether they deſerved 
a great City. 

Seeing a friend of his too much taken up with 5/7! 
the buſineſs of his Land, unleſs you loſe your Land, 
faith he, it will Joſe you. 

He faid,s man muſt live not only to eat and drink, Seat 
but to uſe this life for the obtaining of a happy life. 

Antigonus being full of Wine, went to viſit 
him, and kiſſing and embracing him as a drunk- 
en man, bad him demand. whatſoever he would, 
ſwearing that he would give it him ; Zeno an- 
ſwered, *o;d9c/; Yusror, at once reproving his 
vice, and taking care of his health. 

Stretching out the fingers of his Right hand, 
he ſaid, ſuch « phantaſie; then contrafting them a 
lirtle, ſuch x aſſent ; then cloſing them quite, and 
ſhutting his fiſt, ſuch :s comprehenſion ; then put- 
ting to it his left hand, and ſhutring it cloſe and 
bard, Such (faith he) # ſcience, of which none is ca- 
pable but a wiſe man, 
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CHAP. YL 
His Death. 
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p: lonzev. age, by the computation of Lzertzas and( 6b) 
numric2l [, 4:31 (for that he lived bur ſeventy two years, 
erinSuidas 14 me afficm 1501 the ceſtimony ;of (c) Perſ#us, 


ſeems to be a miſtake, ſeeing that his Letter to 
Antigonus was Written in his 80ch year) ( d) in 
all which time he was never moleſted by any 
ſickneſs ; died upon this occaſion ; Going out of 
the School, he fell and broke his finger, where- 
upon ſtriking the Ground with his hand, he ſaid, 
as Niobe in the Tragedy , I come, why do you call 
me? Or as others, why do you drive me ? And 
going out, (e) ſome ſay, he immediately ſtrang- 
led himſelf; ( f ) others, that by little and lictle 
he famiſh'd himſelf. | 

(g) When the news of his death came to Ar- 
ztigonus, he broke forth into theſe words, What 4 
ſpeftacle have Tho ! and being demanded why 
he ſo much admired him, Becauſe, ſaid he, tho 1 
beftowed many great things upon him, he was never 
therewith exalted nor dejetted. He ſent immedi- 
ately Thraſo on Embaſſlie to the Athenians, re- 
queſting, that they would build him a Tombin 
the Ceramick, which the Athenians performed, 
honouring him with this Decree. 


A DECREE. 


' A Rrhenides being Archon, the Tribe of 

Acamantis having the firſt place in the 
Phrytaneum, the tenth day of Maimatterion, 
the three and twentieth of the fitting of the 
Phrytangum, the Congregation of Preſidents 
decreed thus : Hippo Son of Cratiſtoteles a 
Xympetean, and the reſt of the Preſidents, 
Thraſo Son of Thraſo, an Anacean , de- 
clared ; 

Whereas Zeno Son of Mnaſeas, a Cittie- 
an, hath profeſſed Philoſophy many years in 
this City, and in all other things performed 
the office of a good man, encouraging thoſe 
young men, who applied themſelves to him, #0 
Virtue and Temperance, leading himſelf a life 
ſuitable to the DoArine which be profeſſed, a. 
Pattern to the beſt to imitate ; The People 
have thought fit (good Fortune go along with 
it) to do honour to Zeno Son of Mnale- 
as the Cittiean, and to crown him with a 
Crown -of Gold according to the Law, in re- 
ward of his Virtue and T, emperance, and to 
build a Tomb for him publickly in the Cera- 
mick, For, the making of which Crown, and 
building of the Tomb, the People ſhall make 
choice of five men of the Athenians to take 
charge thereof. This Decree the Scribe of 
the People ſhall write upon two Pillars, one 
whereof ſhall be placed in the Academ y, the 
other in the Lyceum. The charge of the Pil- 
lars, he who is Overſeer of the Publick works 
ſhall undertake to defray,by way of rate, that 
all may kngw, the Athenian People hmour 
good men both alive and dead. To take care 


of the building are appointed, Thralo an 


_ 


Anaphiſtian; Medon, 2n Acarnean; Mic; thus 
a Sympalletean. 


The Athenians cauſed likewiſe his Statue in 
Braſs to be ſet up, as did alſo the Cirtiezns his 
Countrymen. Antipater the Sidonian beſtow'd 
this Epitaph upon him, | 


Here Zeno lies, who tall Olympus od, 
Not heaping Pelion on Ofla's head, 
Ner by Herculean labours ſo prevail”, 
But found out Virtue*s path whick thitber led. 


Another Epigram was written upon him by 
Xenodotrs the Stoick, diſciple of Diogenes. 


Zeno thy years to boary age were ſpent, 

Net with vain riches, but with (elf content : 

A ſtout and conſtant Sett deriv'd from thee 

The Mother of noug bt dread liberty : 

Phoenicia, hence thou iſſuedſt, who can ſlight ? 

Thence Cadmus too, who firſt taught Greece to 
write. 


CHAP. VII 
His Perſon and Virtues. 


A*® concerning his Perſon ,(a) T:mothens faith, (4) Lzere. 
he was wry-neck'd : Apolionius Tyrius, that 

he was lean, tall, andof a ſwarthy complexion, 

whence ſtjI'd by ſome (as Chryfippas) the Afgyprian 
ſprig.(b)Ris look was ſad, grave,ſevere and trown- (b) Laert. 
ing ; his conſtirution not ſtrong, for which rea- | 

ſon Perſeus faith, he forbore to feaſt much. His 
ordinary diet conſiſted in raw food, eſpecially 

Figs, boch new and dried,btead and honey, which 

he eat moderately, anda little ſweet Wine. 

His continence was ſuch , that when Per/zus, x ,y: 
who cohabited with him, brought a ſhe-Minſtrel : 
him, he immediately ſe: t ber back. 

Notwithſtanding his ſeverity, he was very Laerr. 
complaiſant, and often feaſted with King Ant:- 
gonus, and meeting him ſometimes drunk, went 
along with him ro Ar:ſtccles the Muſician, to 
nightly Banquets and Plays. 

Popular Oltentation he avoided, by fitting in 1 aerF 
the loweſt place, whereby he freed himfelt 
from the troubleſome importunity of the other 

part. 

He never walked with more than two or three | 7+7:. 
at once: Cleanthes faith, he many times gave 
Money to People thac they would not rro- 

ble him, and throng about him. Being on a cer- 

tain time encompalled by a great Croud, he 
ſhowed them a wooden Ball on the top of the 
Cloyſter, which formerly belonged to an Alrar : 
This, faith he, was once placed in the middie; 

but, becauſe it is troubleſome, it is now laid 
aſide : ] defire you would in like manner w:th- 
draw your ſelves, that you may be leſs crouble- 
ſome: 

He was fo free from being corrupted by Laers. 
Gifts, that Democharis Son of Laches, deſiring him 

to let him know what buſineſs he would have to 
Antigonus , promiſing to write abour it, and 
aſſuring him, that Antigonus would furniſh him 


Anacgan ; PAllocles, a Pyrean ; Pharus, un 


A 


with whatſoever he deſired; he turned away 
| k 2 | from 


Lzert. 


Laere. .. 


Laert- 


L aert- 
* Ne vit. Ale x. 
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from him; and would never after converſe with 
hifn. | 

He was ſo humble, that he converſed with 
mean and ragged Perſons ; whence Timon, 


And fer Companions pets of Servants ſtore , 
Of all men the moſt empty, and moſt poor. 


He was moſt patrent and frugal in his Houſ- 
hoid-expences , ſomething inclining to the ſor- 
didneſs of the Barbarians. Laertius mentions 
one Servant that he had; Serzca dvers he had 
none. | 

Whenſoever he reprehended any, it was co- 
vertly and afar off, as may appear by many of 
his Apophthegms. | 

His Habit was mean, whence it was ſaid of 
him, 


Him nor the Winters ridgid Froſt or Rain, 
The ſcorching Sun, or ſharp diſeaſe can Pain : 
Not like-the common ſort of People be ; 
But, Day and Night bent on Philoſophy. 


The Comick Poets unwittingly , intending to 
diſcommend him, praiſe him, as Philemon, in his 


Comedy of Philoſophers, 


He Water drinks, then Broth and Herbs doth eat, 
To Live, bis Scholars teaching, without meat- 


This ſome aſcribe to Poſſdippir. | 

His Virtues were ſo Eminent, that they grew 
at laſt into a Proverb, More continent than Zeno 
the Philoſopher ; whence Peoſſidippns, 


—— He ere ten Daies were ſpent , 
ZFeno in Continence out-went. 


Indeed he excelled all men in this kind of Vir- 
tue, and in Gravity, and, by Fove (addeth Laer- 
tis) in Felicity likewiſe, 


— 


—_—— 


CHAP. VIII. 
His Writings. 


r TE wrote many Books, wherein (faith La- 
ertius) he ſo diſcourſed, as no Stoick after 
him : Their Titles are theſe: 

Of Commonwealth, written whilſt he was an 
Auditor of Crates, and (as * Plutarch ſaith) much 
applauded ; the Scope whereof was this , That 
we ſhould not live in ſeveral Cities and Towns by 
diſtin Laws; but, that we ſhould own all men as 
our Country-men and Fellow-citizens ; that there 
ſhould be one manner of Life, and one Order, as of 
one Flock which grazeth by equal right in one Pa- 
fure. 

Of Appetite ; of, of bumanc Nature, 
Of Paſſions. 

Of Office. 

Of Law. | 

Of the Diſcipline of the Grecians. 
Of Sighr. 

Of the Univerſe. 

Of Signs. 


Umverſals. 

Of Words. | 
Homerical Problems 5? 
Of hearing Poetry: 
The Ayt. 

" Solarions, 
Confutations. 
Memorials. 

The Morals of Crates. 


reprehended many things in the Writings of 
Zeno: Firſt, that in the beginning of his Com- 
monwealrh, he affirmerch, The Liberal Sciences to 
be of no uſe. | | 
Again, That all wicked men ave Enemies a 
themſelves, and Slaves and Strungers, as well Fa. 
thers to their Childrem, as Brethren to Brethyey, 
Again, That only good men are Citizens, and 
Friends, and Kindred, and Childten, as he af. 


| firmeth in his Book of the Commonwealth. Sg 


thar according to the Stoicks , Parents ſhonld: be 
Enernies to their Children, becailſe they are nor 
wiſe. | 

That in his Commonwealth he would have 7/1. 
men to be in common. | 

That no Temples , Courts of Fudicature, nor 
publick Srhools, ſhould be built im a Commonwealth. 

That Money not neceſſary, neither for exchange 
nor traffick. 
That Women ſhould go in the ſame Habit as 
Men: 


a ———— _ as "2 ti — 


CHAP. IX. 
His Diſciples. 


Z E NO (faith Laertins) had many Diſciples; 
/ the moſt Eminent theſe ; 


PÞPERSeAUS Son of Pemetrize, a Cittiean ; Lum. 


ſome affirm he was Zeno's Scholar, others char 


Antigonus to Zeno to tranſcribe his Writings; 


'* whence Bon ſeeing this Inſcription on his Sta- « 4 


tue, PERSe#US OF ZENO A CITT1- 
E AN ſaid, The Graver miſtook , for inflead of 


 $ xtF1w0s, be ſhould have put tntTHWs, a Servant. 


Afterwards he returned to Antigonus King of 
Macedonia; Antigorius to make a tryal of him, 


| cauſed a falſe Repore to be brought him , that 


his Lands were ſpoiled by the Enemy ; whereat 
appearing troubl'd, Do you nos ſee, faith Antige- 
nus, that Riches ate not to be reckon'd among ſt indi- 
ferent things ? 

- Antigoniss ſo much favour'd him, that he pre- 
ferr'd him to the Government of Acrocorinthus; 
on which Fort depended not only Corinth, bur 
| all Pelopormeſus; in this charge he was untortu- 
nate; for the Caſtle was taken by the cunning 


Perſeus was feaſting) who turned out Perſeus , 
whereupon afterwards to one that maintained 
| only a wiſe Man # a Governour ; and I, faith he, 
. was one of the ſame mind, being ſo taught by Zeno, 
. bat now am of another Opinion ; The Sicyonian 
| young man (meaning Aratus) hath taught me other- 
' wiſe; Thus Plutarch ; But Pauſanias ſaith , that 
| Aratus upon taking of the Fort, amongſt otþers 
put Perſeus the Governor to Deatly 


Phythagoricks, 


* Some, amongſt whorn is Caſins a Sceprian, « Lin! 


he was one of the Servants which were ſent by. 


of Aratus a Sicyonian (* Athenzus ſaith , whillt + gi 
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He ſaid , That thoſe were eſteemed Gods who | 
had invented ſomethings very uſefukto humane Life. 

' He wrote theſe Books; Of 4 Kingdom.; The 
Lacedzmonian Commonwealth ; Of Marriage ; Of 
Impiety; Thyeſtes ; Of Love, Protrepticks, Exer- 


, tQ's Laws 7. * Sympoſiack. Dialogues. 

_—_— ART STo omeſ Miltiades, a  Chian,? Sir-. 
named: the. Sirew; when Zeno fell into. a long 
Sickneſs, he left him, and went (as Dvecles ſaith) 
to Polewe: He: was alſo a Follower of Perſeus, 
wham he flatree'd much, becauſe of his favour 
with Antigortus; for he was much given to pleaſure, 

J even unto his end. Thus revolting from his Ma- 

b. ſtes Zens, he allerted, 

1 That the end-confiſts in thoſe mean things 
which are betwixt Vircue and Vice; that is, in 
indifference; not to be maved on either ſide, 
nat to imagine the leaſt difference to be in theſe 
things,buc that they areall alike: For a wiſe Man 
is like a good Player, who whether he perſonate 

; dead. Agamemnon or Therſides, Will aCt either part ve- 

f.4 ry well: Thus he rook away the Dignity which 

| Zeno held to be in theſe mean things betwixt Vir- 

& finib.4. 


tue and Vice; holding that there is no difference 
in them. | 

He took away Phy/ick and Logick, affirming 
that one is above us, the other appertains no- 
thing to us: Echbick only appertains to us; he 
compared Dialectick Reaſon to Cobwebs, which 
tho they ſeem artificial, yet are of no uſe, 

He introduced not'on any Virtues, as Zeno; 
nor one called by ſeveral Names,as the Megarick 
Philoſophers; bur affirmed they have a Quodam- 
modotative Relation to one another. 

Profeſſing theſe Teners, and diſputing .in Cu- 
noſarges, he came to be calied Author of a Sect; 
whence Mi!ciades and Diphilus were called Ariſto- 
214Ns. 

He was very perſwaſive , and wrought much 
vpon the common People , whence Timon in 
\ Sills, 

One of Ariſto*s ſmooth perſwaſive Race. 

He defended eagerly this Paradox of the Sto 
icks, That @ wiſe Man doth not opinionate , bus 
know ; Which Per/z#us oppoſing , cauſed of two 
like Twins, firſt, one to give a depoſitum to. 
him, then the other to come and redemand it; 
and by his doubting, if it were the ſame Perſon, 
convinced him. | 

He inveigh'd againſt Arce/ilaus, [* calling him 
a Corrupter of Youth. ] On a time, ſeeing a 
Monſter like a Bull, but of both Sexs, he ſaid, 
Alas! here is an argument for Arceſilaus againſt 
Energy. To an Academick who faid, he com- 


citavions ; Chrya's, 4. Commentaries, againſt Pla: | 


another of the ſame Name, a. Juliite, a Peripa- 
recick; another ari Athenian, a Muſican; a 
Iragick. Poet; a. fit an Alzxan, who wrie che 
Rhezorical Art , a ſixt of Alexandria, a. Peripa- 
tetick. 

E RILLUS (or as Cicero, Herillus) was a 
'Carthagenian ; When he was a Boy, he was loved 
and courted by many ; which Zexo, by cauſing 
him to be ſhaved, diverted. 

He held, That the end is Science, which isto 
live ſo, as to refer all things to Science, joined 
with Life. That Science is a habir ſuſceptive of 
phantaſies, falling under Reaſon. 

Yet, ſometimes he ſaid, there is no end ; bur, 
that the end it ſelf is changed by the things, and 
choſe which are joined to the things, as Braſs, of 
which the Statues af Alexander or Socratesis made. 

That Tia: the end, and van3iaus differ, one is 
objected to unwile Perſons as well as wiſe, che 
other to wie only. 

Thoſe things which are betwixt Virtue and 
Vice, are inditterents. 

His Books are written in a ſhort Stile, confiſt- 
ing of few Words, but very Efficacious, wherein 
1s contain'd What he held contrary to Zen. 

His Writings theſe, Of Exercitation, Of Paſjon, 
Of Suſpitzon, 1be Lawgiver, Majemtick, Antipberon, 
The Maſter, The Preparattve, The Direttive, Her- 
mes, Medea, Dialcgues, Moral T heles. 

His Diſciples were called Heri/zans, named by 
Cicero as a particular Sect amongit the Socrarticks. | 

DIO NYSIUS, Son of Theophantus, an te- Laert. 
racleot, from the change of his Opinion, firnamed 
$ wither, the Retrattor. He was from the 
beginning ſtudiouſly addicted to Learning, and 
writ Poems of all kinds; then betook himlclt co 
Aratus, being much pleaſed with him. Of Phi- 
loſophers he firſt heard , as Dzec/es. affirms, He- 
raclides his Country-man ; then Alexmus and Me 
nedemus ; after theſe Zeno. 

Revolting from Zeno , he addicted himſelf tq 
the Cyrenans ; he went to common houles, and 
addicted himſelf to other Pleaſures. 

He aſſerted the end to be Pleaſure, and that by 
reaſon of his own Purblindneſs; for teing much 
grieved therear, be durſt not affirm Griet to be 
one of the indifterents. 

He died eighty years old, ſtarved. 

His Writings are thus intituled, Of Apathy 2. 


Laert. 


| Of Riches and Favour, and Puniſhment ; Of ihe uſe 


of Men; Of good Fortune; Of the Kmgs of the Anct- 
ents; Of Thwgs that are Praiſed ; Of the Cuſtoms of 
the Barbarians. 

SP HeARUS was of Boſphorus; he firit 
heard Zeno, then Cleanthes, and having made a 


prehended nothing, Do you not ſee (faith he) þim | ſufficient Progrels in Learning, went to Alexan- 


who fitteth next you ? which he denying, 

Who Srack you blind, faith he, or took your light 
| away | 
4 He wrote theſe Treatiſes, Protrepticks 2. Of 
| Zeno's Dottrine: Scholaſtick Dialogues 6. Of Wiſ- 
dow Diſſertations 7. Erotick Diſſertations : Com- 
mentaries upon Vain-glory: Commmentaries 15. 
Memorials 3. Chrias 11. Againſt Orators: Apainſt 
Alexinus h:s Oppoſitions; To the DialeFicks 3. To 
Cleanthes Eprt/e; 4. But Panerins and Soſicra- 


dria to Ptolomy Philepater , where there ariſing a 
diſpute, Whether a wiſe man doth opinuonate, 
and Spherus maintaining that he doth not, the 
King commanded ſome Quinces, - Athens laith 
Birds, of Wax to be ſet before him , wherewith 
Spherns being cozen'd, the King cried oue, that 
he aſfented to a falſe Phantaly ; Spharns preſent- 
ly anſwered, That be afſented not that they were 
Quinces, bat that it was probable they were Ruin. 
ces ; but comprehenſive phantaſie differs from proba- 


; res affirm the Epiſt/es only to be his, the relt to | ble; * for that « never falſe , but im probable g ,, 
be Lt To's che /-, watetick, 


The Sun ſtgking hot upon his head ( which 


was bald) occafion'd his Death. There was 


matters ſometimes a thing falleth out otherwiſe than 
we imagined. * Mneſiftrarus accuſing him, , a 
that he denied Prolomy to be Rang, he anſiver- , 
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ed, that be thought Ptolomy, or ſuch a one was 
King. 

hs writings are theſe : Of the world, of the 
ſeed of Elements , of fortune, of leaſts, againſt a- 
tomes and. et of the organs of ſenſe, upon 


Heraclitus five diſſertations 3 of moral deſcription, of 


ce, of appetite, of paſſions 2. diſſertations of a 
} —_ we the Lo. aliens Commonwealth, 
of Lycurgus and Socrates 3. of Law, of Divina- 
tion, Erotick Dialcgues,of the Eretriack Philoſophers, 
of things like, of definitions, of habit, of contraries 
2. of reaſon, of riches, of glory, of death, of the 
art of Dialefick 2. of Categorems, of ambiguities, 
Epiſtles. 

CLEANTHES, whom Zeno compared to 
writing tables, that are ſo hard, they will not 
eaſily admit an impreſſion, but having once re- 
ceived it, keep it long. He ſucceeded Zeno, of 
him therefore apart. 

Philen, a Theban. 

Callippus, A Corinthian: 


Peſſidonius, an Alexandrian 

Athenodorus of Soli; there were two more of | 
the ſame name, Stoicks. 

Z.eno, a Sidonian- 

Laſt inthe Catologue of his Diſciples muſt be 
remembred an Eretrian youth ( mention by * * z, 
Stobeus ) who heard Zeno till he came to be a 198 
man * then returning to Eretria,bis Father asked 
him what he had learn'd all that time; he an- 
{wered, he would ſhortly let him ſee, and did fo: 
for, not long after, his Father in anger did beat 
him, which he took quietly, ſaying, This I bave 
learn'd, To bear with the anger of a Father, and $ 
not to oppoſe it. N J 

Inthe life of Zeno ( for as much as he is Au. | 
thor of that Set ) it will be requiſite to pive 
account of the Doftrine of the Stoicks in gene- 
ral; wherein, if the terms ſeem harſhly rendred, 
it will eaſily be forgiven by thoſe, who conſider 
the Stoicks were no leſs particular intheir words, 


than in their doctrines. 
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three kinds, Natural, - Moral, Rational: for 
which cauſe Philoſophy likewiſe hath three parts, 
Phyſick, Erhick, Logick : Phyſick , when we 
enquire concerning the World, and the things 
in the World : Erhick is employ*d about human 
life : Logick is that part which concerns reaſon, 
which is alſo called Diale&:ick. - (b) Thus Zeno 
the Cittiean firſt divided it in his book of Speech ; 


| be part or pariicle of the thing uſing 3 as medi- 
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Of PHILOSOPHY ir General, and Particularly of 
DIALECTICK. 
Idoms is the Science of things | and Chry/ippus 1n his firſt book of Speech, and in 
divine and humane 3 Philo- | his firſt of Phyſicks ; and Apollodorns Epbillas in 
ſopby is the exercitation of| his firſt book of IntroduFions into Doftrmes 3 and 
convenient Art: Convenient | Eudromus in his moral Inflitutions, and Diogenes 
is only and ſupream virtue. | the Babylonian , and Poſſidonius. Theſe parts 
Of Virtues in the moſt general ſenſe there are | Apollodorus calleth Places ; Chryſippus and Eudro- | Dep 


mus, ſpecies ; others penus's. 

That Logick is a part of Philoſophy diſtinCt 
from the reſt, ( wherein all che Stoicks agree ) 
is proved by two arguments, the firſt this: 
(c) Every thing which uſeth another, if that(c) 4 
which the thing uſing, uſeth, be neither part nor i® 
particle, nor part of part of anywther, it muſt 
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cine uſeth the art of preſcribing diet, which art 
being neither part nor particle of any other, is 
conſequently a part or particle of Medicine ; of 

art,as tothe cure; of particle,as to the practice. 

(4) Philoſophy is converſant about Logick, 
Logick therefore is either a part or particle of 
Philoſophy ; but, a particle it is not, for it it not 
a part either of th& Contemplative or the Active. 
That which is a particle of any thing, ought to 
have the ſame Matter and Scope, with that 
whereof it is a part. Logick hath neither of 
theſe common with Active Philoſophy, the mart- 
ter whereof is humane things, and moderation 

of Appetite , the common Scope, what in them 
is to be embraced or ſhunned ; but, the matter 
of Logick is Propoſitions ; the Scope, tb demon- 
ſtrate by a compoſure of Propoſitions, that which 
neceſſarily falls out upon the Collection. Neither 
isLogick a part of the Contemplative,the matter 
whereof is things Divine ; the end, Contempla- 
tion of them: now, if it be not a part, either of 
the Contemplative or the Active, it is not a parti- 
cle of Philoſophy, but equally ſeparate from both 
theſe, and conſequently it muſt be a part of it. 

(e) The ſecond Argument is thus. No Art 
frameth its own Inſtruments ; if therefore Philo- 
ſophy make Logick, it is not its Inſtrument, but 
part thereof. 

(f ) Philoſophy, is by ſome compared to a 
field which produceth all manner of fruit : Phy- 
ſick to the ſoil and tall trees, Ethick to the mature 
pleaſant fruit, Eogick to the ſtrong fence. O- 
thers likenitto an Egg : Ethick to the yolk, which 
ſome affirm to be the Chicken: Phylick to the 
white, which is the nouriſhment of the Chicken, 
Logick to the outſide or ſhell. Poſſidonims, ( be- 
cauſe the parts of Philoſophy are inſeparable 
from one another, but plants are diſtinct from 
the fruits, as walls from hedges ) chuſeth rather 
to compare Philoſophy to a living creature, Phy- 
ſick to blood and fleſh, Logick to bones and 
nerves, Ethick to the ſoul. ( Thus Sextus Empi- 
ricus, by whom, perhaps , Laertizs is to be Cor- 
reed, who ſaith, They likened Etbick tothe Fleſh, 
Phyſick to theSoul)Laſtly,they compare Philoſophy 
to a City well fortified and govern'd according 
to Reaſon. 

() Some affirm, thatnone of theſe parts are 
diſtinCt from the reſt , but all intermingled with 
one another, for which reaſon they deliver 
them conſuſedly, The greater part place Logick 
firſt, Ecthick next, Phyſick laſt ; becauſe the mind 


. ought firſt to be fortified for the keeping thoſe 


things which are committed to it , ſo asit be not 
eaſily expugnable. The DialeCtick place is a for- 
tification for the mind. Secondly, to deſcribe the 
contemplation of manners, that they may be re- 
formed, which is ſafely undertaken, when the 
Logical power is firſt laid down. Laſtly, to in- 
duce the contemplation of Nature, for that is 
more divine, and requireth a more profound at- 
tention. This method (6) Plutarch affirms to 
have been obſerved by Chry/zppus , adding that 
of Phyſick, the laſt part, us that which treateth of 
God, for which reaſon they call the precepts of Reli- 
giow Tuerds, It ſeems therefore , that there 
is ſome miſtake in Laertizs, Who of thoſe 
who place Logick firſt, Phyſick next, and 
Ethick laſt, cxxeth Zeno in his Book of Speech, 
and Chryfippus, and Archedemus, and Eudromus. 


for every meaſure of comprehenſion, in Which 


But Dzogenes the Prolemzan { con:inueth he | be- 
gins with Ethick : Apollodorus puts Ethick i 1 the 
ſecond place ; Panztius and Poſſidonius begin with 
Phyſick, as Phanias, companion of Poſſideni:es 
afhirms, in his firſt of Poſjdoninus's diſſertations. 

(:) Of Logick, Cleanthes afligneth ſix parte, (i) Laert 
Dialefick , Rhetorick, Ethick,, Politick , Phyſich, | 
Theol, ick : Some affirm, theſe are nor parts of 
Logick , but of Philoſophy it ſelf : ſo Zeno of 
Tarſis. The Logical part is by ſome divided in- 
to two Sciences, Rhetorick and Dial:ti:k ; ſome 
add the definitive part, ſome divide the definitive 
into that which concerns invention of truth ( by 
which the differences of Phantaſies are direfted ) 
and that which concerns knowledge of truth z for 
things are comprehended by notions. 

(&) Rhetorick is the ſcience of well ſpeaking , (k) Laerr 
by dilating upon the thing comprehended. D:a- 
lectick is the Science of well ſpeaking, ( tha is 
true and conſentaneous ) or well diſputing by 
queltion and anſwer. It is defined by Poſſidonizs , 
the ſcience of true, falſe, and neuter. | 
_ ©) Rhetorick is of three kinds , Deliberative, ( ') Laere- 
Judicial » Demonſtratiye : The parts of Rheto- 
rick are Invention, Stile, Diſpoſition, Pronunciation: 
Rhetorical Speech is divided into Proem, Narration, 
Confutation, Epilogue. 

(m) DialeCtick is neceſſary, and a virtue within (m) Laers. 

its ſpecies, containing other virtues, «<Tgm]oe'/a, 
a Science whereby we are taught when to allent, 
and when not; eysxatirys, a firm reaſon, where- 
by we reſiſt appearances, and are not led away 
by them : *»wey£12, a fortitude of reaſon, which 
keeps us from being tranfported with the adverſe 
opinion : ewxTaiTus, a habit direCting phantaſies 
to right reaſou. 

(n) Dialectick is a Science or certain compre- (n) Laere. 
henſion, or a habit, not erring by reaſon in re- 
ception of Phantafies ; but without DialeCtick, a 
wiſe man cannot be infallible in reaſon ; for by - 
this, we diſcern the true, falſe , and probable, 
and diſtinguiſh the ambiguous, 


CHAP. Is 


Of the Inſtruments and Rules of Fudgment. 


1) by the firſt place, they putthe diſcourſe con- (4) Laere: 
cerning phantaſies and ſence, as a Judica- | 
tory, Whereby the truch of things is diſcerned. 
( 6) The Senſes ( according to Zeno, who (b)Cir.Acad.1. 
made many alterations in DialeCtick , and aflert- 
ed many things of the Sences that were wholly 
new ) are joyned by a certain kind of extrinſe- 
cal impulſion, termed Phantaſy. To theſe phan- 
taſies received by the ſenſes, is added an aflen- 
tion of the mind, which is placed in us 
voluntary. The phantaſie, when ſeen, is com- 
prehenſible, when received and approved, com- 
prehenſion ; and, if fo comprehended, as thatit 
cannot be plucked away by reaton,Science. 
: LE IIS isa perſpection whichdiſcerneth (cs len bift 
(4) That which judgeth is taken two ways : 21 )Sen Empir. 
1. By which we ſay, ſome things are, others are av. log. 
not, theſe are true, thoſe are falle. 2. Of Eflence 
only ; and this .is underſtood three ways, com- 


monly, properly, and molt properly. Commonly, 


{cnle, 
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ſenſe, eventhoſe things which judge naturally | 


have this appellation, as ſight, hearing, traſt. Pro- 
perly, for every artificial meaſure of comprehen: 
ſion ; thus a cubir, a ballance, a ruler, apair o 


compaſſes,are called things that judg ; but ſight, 


and bearing, and the other common Inſtruments 
of ſenſe, are not. Moſt properly, for every mea- 
ſure'of comprehenſion of a thing, uncertain, and 
not evident. In which ſence, thoſe things which 
belong to the actions of life, are not ſaid to be 
things judging, but the logical .only, and thoſe 
which dogmartical Philoſophers alledge for the 
invention of truth. 


The Logical is ſubdivided into that from which, - 


that by which, and application Or habirude. From 
which, the man; by hich-, the ſenſe : the third 
is the application of Phantaſie or ſight. Foras in 
the Staticks, there are three things which yudg , 
the weigher, the ballance , and poſition of the 
ballance: The weigher is the judge from which , 
the ballance the judge by which, the poſition of 
the ballance, as it were a habitude. And again, 
as to diſcern right or oblique things is -required 
an Artificer, a Ruler, and the application there- 
of; in'like manner in Philoſophy are required 
thoſe three things mentioned to the diſcernment 
of true and falſe ; the man from whom the judg- 
mentis made, is like the weigher or artificer ; 
to the ballance and ruler anſwer ſenſe and cogi- 
eation, by which the judgment is made: to the 
habitude of the forenarhed inſtruments, the ap- 
plication of phantaſy, by which a mari cofnerh 
to judge. 


(e) The Fudge of truth, they affirm to be ' 


comprehenſive Phantaſy, that is, proceeding from 
that which is; ſo Chry/ippus in the 12th of his 
Phyſicks, and Antipater, and Apollodorus. Bur 
Boethus holds many jndicatories, the mind, and 
ſenſe , and appetite, and ſcience ; from whom 
Chryſippus diſſenting in his firſt book of Reaſon, af- 
firmeth the Judicatories to be Senſe and Anticipa- 
tion. Artic pation is a natural notion of Univerſals. 
Others ot che more ancient Stoicks ( as Poſſidonius 
faith in his Book of Judgments ) allert right reaſon 
to be the Judicatory. 


CHAP. IILk 
of Senſe 


wt mg is derived from corporeal ſenſes; 
for, from thence, the ſoa] conceiveth 
notions(Uy:t e)of thoſe things which are explained 
by definition, and from thence is propagated and 
connexed the whole reaſon of Learning and 
Teaching. 

(b) Senſe isa ſpirit, proceeding from the ſi- 
pream part of the Soul, and permeating to the 
Organs. d 

(c) Whatfoever things are comprehended, are 
manifeſtly comprebended by ſenſe ; all concepti- 
ons of the mind depend upon ſenſe. 

(4) Comprehenſi-n made by the ſenſes is true 
and faithful, ( according to Zero }- for as much 


' as nature hath given it as a rule ſor ſcience, and 


principle of her ſelf. 

(e) Nothing is more clear than this 5rapyiie 
evidence, there cannot be any ſpeech more per- 
ſpicuous: 


(f) Of Senfibles and Intelligibles , ſome are(f) 5, 
true, bur, not directly ſenſible ; but, by relation En 
ro thoſe things which are next, as falling under b.z, 
Intelligence. 


CHAP.,IV 
Of Phantaſie. 


N the firſt place (faith (a) Diocles the Mag- { 
- neſian ) they put the reaſorf concerning la 
Phantaſie and Senſe, as a judgment , whereby 

the trurh of things is diſcerned. lt is phantaſie 

as to its genus, and likewiſe in as much as the 

reaſon of aſſent, comprehenſion, and intelligence 

( which is more excellent chan the reſt ) conſiſts 

not without Phantaſie ; for phantaſie goeth ficſ 

then the mind endued with elocution, declareth 

Ph what it ſuffers from the Phanraſie. / Lue 
| (4) Phantaſie is ſocalled from gg light ; for 

light ſheweth .ic ſelf, and with it ff all tchoſ batt 
things which are contained Within it; ſo phancaſie 7 
ſhewerh it ſelf, and that which maketh it. 

(c) Phantaſie is an Impreſſion in the Soul : (c)%s 
Cleanthes adds, an impreſſion by depreſſion ang Pk 
eminence, as that impreſſion which is made in 
Wax by a Seal. 

Chry/ippus conceives this to be abſurd: for 1: 
ſaith he, When the ſoul firſt apprehends a triangte 
and a ſquare, it will follow, that the ſame body 
at the ſame time, mult have irr it ſelf ſeveral f- 
gures, which is abſurd. Again, whereas many 
phantaſies are together conſiſtent in us, the Soul 


muſt have divers figures, which is worſe than the 
; former. Hetherefore conceived, that Zen uſed 
| the word Impreſſion, for Alteration, meaning VT 


thus : Phantaſie is an alteration of the Son! A 
whereby itisno longer abſurd; that the ſame bo- 
dy ( many ſeveral phantaſies being at the fame 
time confiſtentin us ) ſhould receive ſeveral alte- 
rations. For, as the air receiving at once innu- 
merable different percuffions, hath preſently 
many alterations: fo the ſupream part of the 
ſoul, receiving various phantafies, doth ſomething 
which hath proportion and conformity thereto. 

Some object, that this expoſition is not right: 
becauſe, though every phantaſie is an impreſſion 
and alteration in the Soul : yer, every impreſſion 
or alteration of the Soul is not phantaſie: as when 
the finger ſmarts or itches,and the hand is rubbed 
there is then an impreſſion or alteration in the foul: 
bur ir is not phantaſie, becauſe it is not in the 
ſupream on of the foul, 

They anſwer, That in faying, an i 
in the Soul, is implied as in & Soul — 
if we ſhould ſay, phantafie is an impreſſion in 
the Soul as inthe Soul: as when we fay , the 
white in the eye, weimply, as in the eye "that 
is,the white is in a Certain part of the eye, which 
al) men have ſo by nature.So when we ſay,Phan- 
raſie is an impreſſion in theSou!,we imply che im- 
preſſion to be made in the ſupream part thereof. 

Others more elegantly anſwer, that the word : 
Soul is raken two ways, either for the whole, or 
for the princpal part; when we ſay, man conſiſts 
of ſoul and body; or, thatdeath is a ſeparation 
of the foul from body ; we mean properly the 
ſupream paTrt, wherein properly qnſiſts the mo- 
cion and goods of the Soul. When Zcpo there- 
fore, 
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fore calleth Phantaſie an impreſſion in the Soul , 
he is not to be underſtood of the whole Soul, but 
of part thereof ;”as if' he ſhould ſay, Phantaſie is 
an alteration of the ſupream part of the Soul. 

To this interpretation, ſome object thus : Ap- 
petition, Aſſention, and Comprehenſion, are al- 
cerations in the ſupream partof the Soul; but, 
theſe differ from Phanrcaſie, that being a certain 
kind of perſwafion and affection, whereas this is 
more operation than appetition, therefore the 
definition is not good, being competible to ma- 
ny other things. : h 

They anſwer by recourſe to ovriuperts (in 
pliances) that a definition is underſtood to be in all. 
As he who ſaith, Love is an application of the 
Soul towards procurement of Friendſhip, im- 
plieth amongſt young people ; ſo when we ſay, 
that Phantaſie is an alteration in the ſupream 
part of the Soul, we imply by perſwalion ; for, 
alteration is not made by operation, 

(4) Of Phantaſies there are many kinds, ſome 

are /enſible, others not-ſenſiblc. - Senſible are thoſe 
Which are received through one or more of che 
ſences : Nor-ſen/ible are thoſe which are received 
through the mind, as of incorporeals, and other 
things comprehended by reaſon. The ſenſible 
formed from things that are, are made with con- 
celtion and allent; There are alſo apparitions 
of Phantaſies', proceeding from things which 
are. . 
Again, ſome are rational, others irrational ; 
rational, thoſe of reaſonable creatures ; irration- 
al, thoſe of unreaſonable. The rational are in- 
telligence, the irrational have nu name. , 

Again, ſome are artificial, others in-artificial ; 
for, an Image is conſidered by an Artiſt one way; 
by him that is not an Artiſt, another way. 

(c) Again, ſome are probable, ſome improbable: 
The probable are thoſe which make aneaſy moti- 
on in the Soul; as, It is now day, I diſcourſe, 
and the like. The Improbable are of a contrary 
nature, averting us from aſſent ; as, it is day, the 
Sun isnot above the earth 3 if it is dark, it is day. 
Both probable and improbable are thoſe, which, by 
relation to other things, are ſometimes ſuch as in 
doubtful ſpeeches, neither probable nor impro- 
bable, are ſuch, as theſe, The ſtairs are even, the 
ſtairs are odd. 

Of probable and improbable Phantaſies, ſome 
are true, ſome are falſe, ſome are neither true 
nor falſe. 7rae, are thoſe, whoſe predication is 
true, as, Itis day, *tis light: Falſe, whoſe pre- 
dication is falſe; Both true and falſe, as happened 
to Oreſtes in his madneſs, meeting Ele&ra ; that 
he met ſomething, it was ture, for it was Ele&ra 3 
bat, that it was a Fury, was falſe. Neither true 
nor falſe, are thoſe which are taken from the Ge- 
nus; for the Genns is not ſuch as the Species in 
all reſpects: As, of men, ſome are Grecians,ſome 
are Barbarous ; but, man in general is not Gre. 
cian, for then all men muſt be Greczans ; neither 
barbarous, for the ſame reaſon. 

Of frue Phantaſies, ſome are comprehenſive, 
others are no:-comprehenſive. Not-comprebenſive 
are thoſe which happen through ſickneſs, or per- 
turbation of mind 3 many. being troubled with 
Frenzieor Melancholly, attraCt a true Phantaſie 
which is not comprehenſive , even from that 
which extrinſecally occurs caſually , for which 
reaſon, they. neither aſſert it often, nor afſenc 


unto it. Comprehenſive Phantaſie is that which is 
impreſſed and ſigned by that which is, and con” 
formable to that which is, ſo as it cannot be of 
that which is not. 

To comprehenſive phantafie three conditions 
are requiſite: 1. Thatit ariſe from that which is; 
for many phantaſies ariſe from that which is nor, 
as in mad men 2. That it be conformable to 
chat which isz for ſome phantaſies are from that 
which is, but repreſents the ſimilicade of that 


which is not : As Oreſtes derived a phantaſie from 
that which was, wiz. from El:Fra, but not ac- 
cording tothat which was ; for he ghoughr her 
to be one of the Furies. Comprehenſive phan- 
taſie muſt be conformable co that which is, and fo 
impreſſed and ſigned, as that it may imprint ar- 
tificially all the properties of the thing fancied, 
as Gravers touch all the parts of thoſe things 
which they imitate, and the impreſſion made by 
a Seal on Wax exaCtly and perfectly, beareth all 
its charatters. Laſtly, That it be withont im-' 
pediment ; for ſometimes comprehenſive phan- 

talie is riot creditab'e, by reaſon of outward 

circumſtances; as when Hercules brought Alceſtis 

taken” out of the Earth, to Admetus, Admetus 

drew from Alceſti: a comprehenſive phantaſie, 

but did not credit it; for, he conſider'd, that 

ſhe was dead, and therefore could not riſe a- 

gain, but, that ſomerimes Spirits appear in the 

ſhape of the deceaſed. 


Phantaſieis a paſſion made in theSoul, which ſhew. 
eth it'ſelf,and that which made ir ; as, when with 
our Eyes we ſee white, it is a paſſion engen- 
dred by ſight in the Sonl, and we may call this 
a paſſion, becauſe the object thereof is a white 
thing which moveth ns : The like of ſmelling 
and touching. 
Phantaſton is that which maketh phantaſie z 
as the white and the cold, and whatſoever is able 
to move the Soul, that is Phantaiton. 
Phantafticon is a fruſtraneous attraQtion, a paſ*- 
ſion in the Soul proceeding from nothing ; as in. 
thoſe who fight with ſhadows, or- extend their 
hands in vain : For , to Phantaſy is objefted 
Phantaſton, but Phantaſticon hath nov object. 
Phantaſme is that, to which we are attracted 
by that fruſtraneous attraction, which happens 
in Melancholly, or Mad perſons z as Oreſtes inthe 
Tragedy, when he faith , 


Bring hither, Mother, I implore, 
Theſe ſnaky bloody Maids no more, 
Whoſe very looks wound me all Ore, 


This he faith in his madneſs, for he ſaw no- 
thing : wherefore Ele#raaniwers him, 


Ah quiet in thy bed (unbappy) lie, | 
Thou ſeeſt not what thou t hinkſt before thy eye: 


L11 CHAP! 
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(f) Phantaſie, Phantaſton, Phantaſticon, and /f) Plut plac. 
Phantaſm, according to Chry/ippus , differ thus : Phyl. 4. 12. 
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CHAP. 
Of True and Truth, 


(a) St. Aug (a) { Hg"? E (according to Zeno) is that which 
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queſt. 1. 
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impreſſed in the mind from that 
whence it is, in ſuch manner, as it cannot be 
from that which isnot : Or, as others; (6) True 
is that which is, and is oppoſed to ſomething : 
Falſe is that which is not; yet, is oppoſed to 
ſomething al(o. 

Truth an true differ three ways, by Eſſence,by 
Conſtitution, by Power. By Eſſence, for Truth is 
a body ;, but, True is incorporeal, for It 1s a di- 
cible a4w72r, and therefore incorporeal. On the 
contrary, Truth is a body, as being the enunCl- 
ative Science of all true things. All Science is in 
ſome meaſure the ſupream part of the Soul , 
which ſupream part is a body : therefore Truth 
ingeneral is corporeal. | ; 

By Conſtitution , True is conceived to be ſome- 
thing uniform and ſimple by nature ;, as, I: zs 
.day, I Diſccurſe. Truth , as being a Science, 
confſiſteth of many things, by a kind of conferva- 
tion. Wherefore 8s a Peopleis one thing, a Ci 
tizen another; a Peopleis a multitude conſiſting 
of many Citizens ; but, a Citizen is no more 
than one. In the ſame manner differeth 7rarh 
from True. Truth reſembleth a People, true a 
Citizen z for, Truth conſiſteth of many things 
colleted, True is ſimple; 

By Power ; for True doth not abſolutely adhere 
to Truth: A fool, a child, a mad-man, may 
ſpeak ſomething True, but, cannot have the Sci- 
ence of that which is Trme. Truth conſiders 
things with Science, infomnch that he who hath 
it,is wiſe ; for, he hath the Science of 7rue things, 
and is never deceived, nor lieth, altho he ſpeak 
falſe, becauſe it proceedeth not from an ill, but 
good affeCtion. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Comprehenſion. 
(rn (rarer) was firſt aſed in 


this ſence by Zeno, by a metaphor taken 
from things apprehended by the hand ; (b) which 
alluſion he expreſt by action. For, ſhewing his 
hand with the fingers ſtretched forth, he ſaid, 
ſuch was Phantaſie ; then bending thema little, 
faid, ſuch was Aſent ; then comprefiing them, 
and clutching his fiſt , ſuch was Comprehen- 
ſion. 

(c) Comprehenſion is a firm and true know. 
ledg , non-comprehenſion the contrary ; for 
ſome things we only think that we ſee, hear, or 
feel, as in dreams and frenzies ; other things we 
not only chink, bat truly do ſee, or hear, or feel. 
Theſe latter, all (but the Academicks and Scep- 
ticks) conceive to fall under firm knowledg ; the 
other, which we imagine in dreams or frenzy, 
are falſe. 

(4) Whatſcever is underſtood, is compre- 
hended by the mind , one of theſe two ways, 
either by evident Incurſion ( Which Laertizs calls 
by Senſe) or by Tranſition from evidence (Laer- 
73s, ColleCtion by Demonitration) ot wich lat- 


ter there are three kinds , by Aſſimilation, by 
Compoſition, by Analogy. 

By Incurent Evidence is underſtood White and 
Black, Sweet and Sour. 

By Tranſition from evidents : by Aſſimilation 
is underſtood Socrates by his Picture: by Com: 
poſition, as of a Horſe and Man 1s made a Cen- 
raur ; for putting together the limbs proper to 
both ſpecies, we comprehend by phantafie that 
which was neither Horſe nor Man, but a Cen- 


| taur compounded of both. 


By Analogy, things are underſtood two ways ; 
either by «Augmentation ; or, when from com- 
mon ordinary men, we by augmentation phanſy 
a Cyclops, who not like 


Men that with Ceres pifts are fed, 
But, ſome tall bill eretts his head. 


the Center of the earth is underſtood by analo- 
gy from leſſer Globes. 

To theſe kinds add, ( f ) Comprehenſion by 
Transference, as eyes in the breaſt ; by Contrarie- 
ty, as Death ; by Transference, as dicibles and 
place ; by Privation, as a man Without hands . 
juſt and good are underſtood Naturally. | 
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CHAP. VII 
Of Aſent. 


ſpeak a little of Aſſent, and approbation, term- 
ed ounerdInoi, not that, thatis not a large place, 
but the grounds thereof have been already laid: 
For When we explained the power that was in 
the ſenſes, we likewiſe declared , that many 
things were comprehended and perceived by the 
ſenſes, which cannot be done without Ajznt. 
Moreover, ſeeing that betwixt an inanimate and 
an animate being, the greateſt difference is, that 
the inanimate doth nothing, the animate dorh 
ſomething; we muſt either take away ſenſe from 
it, orallow it aſſent, which is within our power, 
When we will not have a thing either to perceive 
or aſſent, we in a manner take away the ſoul 
from it ; for as it is neceſſary, that the ſcale of 
Ballance which is laden,ſhould trend downwards; 
ſois it that the ſoul ſhould yield to things that are 
perſpicuous. 


hath an immediate cauſe, it hath not (accord- 
ing to Chryſ{zppas) this principal reaſon ; not that 
it can be made without any extrinſecal excitation 
(for it is neceſlary that /ifſent be moved by Phan- 
raſy) bur it returns to its Cylinder and Cone, 
which move not by impulſion; then of their own 
nature the Cylinder ſeems to rowl, and the 
Cone to turn round. As therefore he who thruſt 
\the Cylinder, gave it the beginning of motion, 
| bur did not give it volubilicy ; fo the objected 
Phantaſy imprinteth, and as it were ſealeth ip 
the Soul its ſpecies, yet theaſſentis in ovr power, 
and that (as we ſaid in a Cylinder) extrinſecally 
impelled, the motion is Continued by its own 
power and nature. EE - 


Phantaſieg 


Or by Diminution, as a Pigmy. (e) Likewiſe (4 Lan 


(f)Lan 


(a) : Jy things being enough known, which (a) Cie, 
we have already explained, let us now gueſ. 


(16.4 


(6) Altho Aﬀent cannot be made unleſs it be /4)i 
moved by Phantaſy, yet when ttiat Phantaſy F*% 


) 


) Lung 


fILan, 


(a) is 
queſ. 1 
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(c) Phantaſies, wherewith the mind of man is 
preſently affefted, are nor voluntary or in our 
own power, but infer chemſelves by a kind of 
violence, approbations (ovyxe]8:o:s ) by which 
theſe Phantafies are known and judged , 
are voluntary, and made according to our 
arbitrement. So as upon any dreadful noiſe 
fram Heaven, or by the fall of any thing, or 
ſudden news of ſome danger, or the like ; it 1s 
neceſſary that the mind of a wiſe man be a little 
moved, and contracted,and appalled,not chrough 
opinion perceived of any ill, but certain rapid 
and inconſiderate motions, which przvert the 
office of the mind and reaſon. Burt preſently 
the ſame wiſe man approveth not Tes To/dv7z; 
g=r]eoig;, thoſe dreadtul Phantaſies» that is , 
2 ovyraTaTiNeTau 58 rrooemiSeEaou, but rejects and 
refuſes them; nor is there any thing in thele, 
which ſeemeth to him dreadful. Thus differ the 
Souls of wiſe and unwiſe men : The unwile , 
when Phantaſies appear cruel and difficult at the 
firſt impulſion of the mind, think them to be 
truly ſuch as they appear, and receiving them as 
if they were juſtly to be feared, approve them by 
their aſſent, x ag99t21S0% dy, (this word the Sto- 
icks uſe upon this occaſion) : But a wite man ſud- 
denly changing. colour and countenance , 
$ ovyxeTaTiVita allents notbur retaineth the ſtate 
and vigour of his judgment, wit'ch he always 
had of theſe Phantaſtes, as nothing dreadful, but 
terrifying only with a falſe ſhew, and vain 
fear. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Notions, 


(a) | Tas Senſe, the rule of Science, Notions 
are imprinted in the Soul, by which, nor 


only principles, but larger ways to reaſon are | 


found our. 

(b) A man when hes born, hath the ſupream 
part of his, Soul, like unto Clean paper, upon 
which every notion is inſcribed. The firſt man- 
ner of inſcription is by the Senſes; as for exam- 
ple : They who perceive a thing that is whire, 
after it is taken away, retain the memory there- 
of; but, when they have conceived many re- 
membrances of one ſpecies, then they ſay, they 
have experience, for experience is a multitude of 
ſimilitudes. | 

Of Notions, ſome are Natural, which are in 
ſuch manner as we have ſaid, and without Art : 
Others gained by' learning and induſtry : Theſe 
are properly called Notions, the other Anticipa- 
tions, The reaſon for which we are called rati- 


onal, is ſaid to be perfected by anticifations in the 
firſt ſeven years. 

Intelligence is the Phantaſm of the intelleCt of 
a rational creature ; for phantaſm,when ir light. 
eth upon a rational Soul, is then called imiyue, 
Intelligence, a word taken from the Intelle&. For 
to other Creatures there happen not phantaſms ; 
to the Gods only, and to us theſe are incident. 
Thoſe which belong to us, are Phantaſms, as to 
the'r genus; Notions, as to their ſpecies; as de- 
naries and i: arers, when paid for tranſportation, 
are called Naula 


(c) Commoy Notions are planted inall men, 


(in which they a!l agree together) one is not re- 

pugnant to another ; for, who holds not, thar 

good is proficable, and onght to be choſen with 

ntmoft endeavours? Wha holds nor, that whar 

is juſt, is fair and well-beſeeming ? Whencz 

then proceed contentions and differences * To 

wit, from the application of firſt notions to ſin- 

gular things. | | 
(4) Theſe Notions. and whatſoever is of this (d) Simp, in 

kind, which right reaſon conformeth in us, being Epc. 

long examined, are true, and ſuitable to the na- 

cures of things: 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Science and Opinion. 


(a) | Sr which is comprehended by Senſe, ( \c;cer_4cad 
Zeno call'd Senſe;and if ſo comprehend- g.eft. 1. 

ed. 2s not to be plucked away by reaſon, Science, 

otherwiſe. Ionorance ; from which proceedeth O- 

pinion, Which is weak and common, to the falſe 

and unknown. 

(b) Thele three are jovned together, Science, (b) Sexr. Emp: 
Opinion, and Comprehenſion, which borders 44* £86: 
upon. the other two. Science is a firm, table, 
immutable comprehenſion with. reaſon : Opin:- 
on, an infirm, weak afſent : Comprehenſion , 
which cometh between both , is . an afſent ro 
comprehenſive Phantafie. (C omprehe-five phan- 
taſie is true, in ſuch manner, that. it cannot be 
falſe. Therefore Science is in wiſe men only, 

Opinion in fools, Conmprene.:fhion 1s common to 

both, as being that by which cruth is judged ; 

(c) and is for this reaton reckon'd by Zewo,neither (17 ;cer. dead. 
amongſt the right (zaregIouere) nor amonglt the gue/, 1. 

bad ( dueTiyz7e) but berwixi (Cience and igno- 

_ athcming, that this only is to be credit- 

ed. 


CHAP. X% 
Of Voice, Speech, and Words. 


(a) Heſe o_ are joined to one another; 
that which is ſignified, that which ſigniti- 

eth, and the comingent.” That which fenifierd is pn EY 

the voice, as Dion ; That which is ſignified, is the 

ching it ſelf declared by the voice; itis that which 

we apprehend , and is preſent in our cogitation. 

The contingent is the outward {ubject, as, Dion 

himſelf. 

(b) DialeCtick being converſant abour that (b) Laert. 
which ſignitieth, and that which is ſignified, (c) ;.) 
is divided into two places: One, of Significars ;the 
other of Voice. The place of fignificats is di- 
vided into Phantaſies, and ſubſicients on phantaſie, 
dicibles, axioms, WC. 

In the other place, concerning Yozce, is decla- 
red literal Voice, the parts of ſpeech, the nature of 
Soleciſms and Barbariſms, Poems, Ambiguities, 
Song, Muſick, and (according to ſome) definitions 
and diviſions, | 

(4) The Phantaſies of the Mind precede 
Speech, (Of theſe therefore we have already treat. 
ed) then the Mind endued with the faculty of 
ſpeaking, declareth by Speech what it receiveth 


(a) Sext.Emp. 


(c) Laert. 


(d) Laert: 


\ 


'trom the Phantaſy : For this Reaſon, (e) the 
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confideration of DialeQick , by the joint conſent 
of all, ſeems as if it ought to be firſt taken from 
the place of Voice. ; 

(f ) Voice is Air percuſled, the proper ſenſible 
objeCt of hearing, (as Diogenes the Babylonian, in 
his Art of Voice.) The Voice of a living ſenſitive 
Creature , is Air percuſſed with Appetite; the 
Voice of Man is Articulate, proceeding from 
the- Mind: at his fourteenth year it 1s per- 
fected. 

Speech (as ('g) Diogenes ſaith ) is a literate 
Voice; as, It is day. Word is a fignificative 
Voice proceeding from the Mind. Language is a 
Speech according to the variety of Nations, 
whereof each uſeth its peculiar Dialect; as the 
Attick ſaith, 0:au7]e, the ſonick nuipy. Voice 
and Speech differ, in that Voice is a ſound, but 
Speech articulate only. Speech and Word dif- 
fer; for word is always ſignificative; bur, Speech 
ſometimes ſignifieth nothing , as Blirr; , which 
is no Word, To ſpeak and to pronounce difier ; 
Voices are pronounced, but things only are ſpo- 
ken: (5) tor, to ſpeak, is to pronounce a ſigniti- 


(2) Laert. 


(L) Sext.Emp. 


oh ny cp. cant Voice of a thing that is ſaid. | 
( Wake de (z) Hence Chry/ippes faith , That he who be- 


ling. tat. lib. 5. ginneth to ſpeak and pronounce Words, before 


he can put them in their right place, doth not 
ſpeak; but think that he ſpeaks; as the Image 
.of a Man is not a Man : ſo in Crows, Daws and 
Children, when they firſt begin to ſpeak, the 
words which they ſay are not words. He only 
ſpeaketh, who knoweth to'put a wordin the right 
lace. 

F They (particularly (&) Zeno) (7) took much 
pains in the Invention and Explication of Words, 
(»z) wherein they diſtinguiſhed very ſubrilly. 
Hence Cicero calleth the Sroicks Architects of 
Words. Ammonins, the Grammarians, followers 
of the Stocks. | 

(n) The Elements of Speech are the 24. Letters. 
Letter is taken three ways: Firſt, for the Chara- 
er or Figure which is formed. Secondly, for 
the Element or Power. Thirdly, for the Name, 
as 4. Of the Elements, ſeven are Vowels as no 
vs w, fix Mutes, yy $RTT. 

(:) Of Speech there are five parts, as Diogenes 
ſaich in his Book of Voice, and Chry/ippus ( (p) at 
firſt they reckon'd but four, ſeparating the Ar- 
ticles from the Conjunttions, afterwards the latter 
Sroicks dividing the Appeliatives from the Nowns, 
made them five) Noun, Appellation , Verb, Con- 
Junttion, Article. ( Antipater in his Book of Speech 
added the medium.) Appellation (as Diogenes ſaith) 
is a part of Speech ſignifying a common quali- 
ty; as, Man, Horſe. Noun a part of Speech 
denoting a proper quality ; as Diogenes, Socrates. 
Verb (as Diogenes faith) a part of Speech figni- 
fying a thing, which is predicated of one or 
more things, incompoſed ; or, as ſome ſay, an 
Element of Speech without caſes, whereby the 
parts of Speech are connected; as, 1 write, I 
ſpeak. Ccnjunttton is a part of Speech without 
caſes, conjoining the parts of Speech. Article is 
an Element of Speech, baving caſes; diſtinguiſh- 
ing the kinds and numbers of Nouns; as, 6, 6, 
T9, &t, a1, Ti. 

(q) zvery word, by reaſon of that which it 
fgnifiech, called four neceliary things into Que- 
ition, its Orizm, Fower, Declination, Ordina- 
$403. 


(k) Cicero. 

(i) D:onyſ. 
Halttc. 

(m) Hieronm. 


(n) Laert» 


(0) Laert. 


(p; Diony/e 
Hatic. © 


(4) S. Auguſt. 
d DialeR. 
cap. 6. 


L 


As concerning the firſt, which the Greeks call 
ETvwaryla, they conceived that Names are gi- 
ven by Nature: the firſt pronounced Voices , 
imitating the things themſelves, from which the 
Names were afterwards impoſed, by which 
reaſon , they: derive Erymologies , conceiving 
that there is not any word, for which there can- 
not be given a certain Reaſon. They therefore 
ſtudiouſly enquired whence Words are deduced; 
much pains was taken, firſt by Zero, then by 
Cleanthes , afterwards by Chryfippus, to give a 
reaſon of commentitious Fables, and to explain 
the cauſes of Words, why they are called fo and 
ſo. 

This beginning is to be ſought, until we ar. 
rive ſo far, as that the thing agree in ſome Simji- 
litade with.the ſound of the ward, as when we 
ſay , tinkling of Braſs, the neighing of Horſes, 
the bleating of Sheep, the gingling of Chains: 
Theſe words by their ſound, expreſs the things 
which are ſignified by them. 

But, for as much as there are things which 
ſound nor, in theſe the Similitude of Touching 
hath the ſame Power: As they touch the Senſe 
ſmoothly or harſhly, the ſmoothneſs or harſhneſs 
of Letters in like manner toucheth the hearing, 
and thereby occaſioneth their Names. As when we 
ſay /meoth, it ſounds ſmoothly : ſo, who will not 
judg harſbneſs to be harſh by the very Word? 
[cr is ſmooth to the Ear , when we ſay Pleaſure; 
harſh, when we ſay Crux, # Croſs; the things 
themſelves make good the ſound of the words. 
Honey, as iweetly as the thing it ſelf affects our 
taſt, ſo ſweetly doth the name touch our hear- 
ing: Sour , as harſh in both. Well and Bryers, 
as the Words are to the Hearing, the Things 
are to the Touch. Theſe are conceived to be 
the Infancy, as it were, of Words, when the 
Senſe of the thing concords with the Senſe of the 
ſound. 

From hence proceeded the licence of Naming, 
according to the Similitude of the things among 
themſelves; as when, for example, Crux, a Creſs, 
is therefore ſo called, becaufe the harſhneſs of 
the word concords with the harſhneſs of the 
Pain which the Croſs aftefteih. But, Crura, 


Thighs, are ſo called,not from harſhneſs of pain ; 
bur, becauſe in length and hardneſs, they are, 
in reſpect of other Limbs, like unto the Wood 
of a Croſs. Hence it comes to abuſe, that the 
Name is uſurped, not of a like thing, bur as it 
were near; for what likeneſs is there between 
the Signification of /:rtle and minute, when as 
that may be /:t:/e, which not only is nothing 
minute , but is ſomewhat grown ; yet, by reaſon 
of a- certain nearneſs, we ſay minute for little. 
But, this abuſe of the Word is in the Power of 
the Speaker ; for he may uſe the word /ittle, 
and not 2pinute. This Example belongs to that 
#hich we will fhew, when we call that a Fiſt 
pond which hath no Fiſh in it, nor any thing like 
a Fiſh : It is denominated from Fiſhes, by reaſon 
of the Water wherein Fiſhes live. So the word 
is uſed by Tranſlation, not from Similitude, but 
a certain kind of Vicinity. And if any one ſhould 
lay , That Men in Swimming reſemble Fiſhes, 
and that from thence a Fiſh-pond is ſo named, 
it were fooliſh to refuſe it, ſince that neither 18 
repugnant to the nature of the thing, and both 


| are occule. Bur, this is to: the purpoſe, which 
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we cannot dilucidate by one Example,how much 
the Origine of the Word, which is taken from 
Vicinity, differs from that which is derived from 
Similitude. 

From hence there is a Progreſſion to the con- 
crary. Lucas is thought to be ſo named, Luod 
minime luceat ; and bellum, quod res bella nos ſit ; 
and fzdas, quod res fada non ſit. But, if we de- 
rive porcus, as ſome do, a feditate, it returns to 
that Vicinity, when that which is made, is 
named from that by which it is made. 

For this Vicinity is very large, and divided 
into many parts ; either by efficiency, as this 
word porcus a feditate; from which likewiſe fz- 
dus ; or by effeCt, as putexs, ſo named, becauſe 


the effeCt thereof is poratio ; or by that it con- | 


taineth, as wrbs ab orbe, becauſe ina place which 
they liked, they firſt made a track about it with 
a plougb, as /:rg1/ faith of eAneas, 


Urbem deſignat Aratro: 


Or by that which is contained, as if borreum were 
derived from hordeum; or by abuſe, as bordeum 
for Wheat; or the whole from a part, as mucro, 
which is the point tor the wholg Sword ; or a part 
from che whole , as capillus quaſs capitss pilus, 
What need we goany further ? Whatſoever elle 
can be reckoned, we may ſee the Origin of the 
word contained, either in the Similitude betwixt 
Things and Sounds, or in the Similitude betwixt 


whence wincire is derived ? We ſay, « vi. He 
as ks, whence vis? We give this reaſon, becauſe 


to the thing which it ſignifieth. He bath nothing 
more to demand. 


we depreſs the under lip, as if it were to point 
to our ſelves; then by motion of the Beard we 


hath given more inſtances, in his Grammatical 
Commentaries. 

The ſecond Queſtion concerning Words, is of 
their Power,ot? onuawirror,of Significants; whence 


ot onuzmwoyTwr x, onparroubrov, of Significants and 
Significats. Here they enquire, how many ways 
every thing may be ſaid, and how many ways a 
ching ſaid may ſignifie? 

Here is examined the Ambiguity of Words: 
(y) Ambiguity (or Amphiboly) is a word figni- 
fying twoor more things, naturally and proper- 
ly, according to the Language of the Nation , 
in ſach manner, that many Senſes may be colle- 
Cted from the ſame Words, as avante's n6nJoxsy 
which one way ſignifies, the Por fell thrice; ano- 
ther way, the She-minſtrel fell. 


by nature ambiguous, for the ſame may be taken 


Things themſelves, or in Vicinity, or Contrarie- 
ty, which Origin we cannot purſue beyond Si- 
militude. 

But this we cannot do always; for there are 
innumerable Words, the Reaſon of which lie hid. 
To the Infancy , or rather Stock and Seed of 
ſuch Words , beyond which no Origin is to be 
ſought, neither if a man do enquire can he find 
any, they proceed in this manner. The Sylla- 
bles, in which hath the place of Conſonant, 
as in theſe Words, wenter, wafer, velum, vinum, 
vom, vulnus, have a thick, and as it were, a 
ſtrong ſound, which the very cuſtom of ſpeaking 
confirmeth , when from ſome Words we take 
them away,leſt they ſhould burden the Ear; for 
which reaſon we ſay amaſti, rather than amaviſt: ; 
and abiit, no abivit, and innumerable of the ſame 
kind. Therefore when we ſay Vs, the found of the 
word having, as we ſaid, a kind of force, ſuit- 
eth. Now from this Vicinity, by that which 
they afte&t, that is, becauſe they are violent, 
wvincula ſeem to be named, and wvimen, quod ali- 
quid winciatur. 'Thence wites, becaule - they 
claſp abone rhoſe things by which they grow. 
Hence alfo by Similitude, Terence calls a crooked 
old man wierum. Hence the Earth, worn into 
winding Paths by the Feet of Paſſengers, is called 
via; but if via be ſo named, quaſs vi pedum tri- 
za, the Origin returns to the Vicinity : But let 
us ſuppoſe it derived trom the Similitude it hath 
with vitz or wimen, that is, from its winding ; 
one asketh me why it is called via? I anſwer, 
from the windings and crookedneſs thereof,which 
the Ancients called w:e:um ; thence the Rounds 
of a Wheel w1eros. He demands, how wietum 
comestofignifie winding ? I anſwer, from the S1- 
militude of vs, a Vine : He requires whence 
vitis 18 ſo named? I ſay , becauſe it doth wincire 


thoſe things which it comprehends, He queſtions | 


Cicero, thus, They affirm that they hear Ambi- 
guities acutely, explain them clearly. The ſame 
Perſons hold , That every Word is Ambiguous ; 
how then can they explain the Ambiguous by 
the Ambiguous, that were to bring a Candle not 
lighted intro the Dark? This is irgeniouſly and 
ſubtilly ſaid, but like that of Scewola to Antoni- 
zrs, You ſeem to the wiſe to ſpeak acutely, to 
Fools truly : For what elſe doth Horrenſius in 
that place, but by his Ingenuity and Facetiouſ- 
neſs, as an intoxicating Cup, bring Darkneſs up- 
on the unlearned ? For , when they ſay, Every 
Word is Ambiguous, it is underſtood of, lingle 
Words. Ambiguities are explain'd by Diſputa- 
tion ; no man diſputeth by ſingle Words, none 
therefore explaineth Ambiguous, words by Am- 
biguous words. And yet feeing that every word 
is Ambiguous, no man can explain the Ambigui- 
ty of Words, except by words, but thoſe con- 
joined and noFAmbiguous. As when we ſay, 


| Every Soldier hath two Feet, it doth not follow, 


that a whole Regiment of Soldiers that have two 
Feet, ſhould hare in all but two Feet. So when 
I ſay, Every word is Ambiguous; I do not ſay, 
a Sentence, nor a Diſpucation, altho they are wo- 
ven of Words. Every Amb:guous word therefore 
may be explained by inambiguous Diſpuration. 
The third Queſtion is concerning Declination, 


droperie and dreaxoyie. (2) Some follow Analo- (7) Agel. 2.25) 


gy , ochers Anomaly. Analogy is a like Declinati- 
on of like, in Latin Proportro. Anomaly is an in- 
equality, following the cuſtoms of Declinations. 


(a) Chry/ippus wrote ſix Books gw Ti; drauanias , (1) Varro. de 
ſhewing, that like things are noted with unlike Jing. lar. 


words, and unlike things with like words. 
The laſt Queſtion is concerning Ordination , 


oufrafs. (5) Upon this Subyect Chry/ippus wrote (4) niowſe 
two books ( Laertins reckons more ) Whole ſcope Halicarn. de 
is not Rhetorical, but Dialectick, as will eaſily compeſ: verb. 


appear 


the word in its robuſt and forcible ſound agr-eth . 


(r) In like manner, in this word Ego, as Chry- (t) Gale, 4s 


ſippus obſerves, in pronouncing the firſt Sy!lible,” decrer. Hip. 
& Plae. bib. 2, 


Point to our own Breaſts ; of which (v) Nigidic's (u) Agel. ro.s; 


(x) Chryſippzs divided DialeCtick into two parts, (x) Lazre. 


(5) Laere. 


(z) Every word ( according to Chryſippus ) 1s (x) Azel. g. 12. 


two or more ways: (y) Neither is that any thing (7) Þ Auguſt, 
co the purpoſe which Hortenſizs Calumniates in 4 2/4ie#. 


# 


Z E 


N O. Part | iy 


436 


Of the Syntax of * Axtomes: | 
of true and falſe Axiomes : Of p-ſſivle and impoſſible: | 
Of contingent ,and tranſieut, and ambiguous, and the 
like , which confer nothing to ſingle ſpeech or 
leaſure, or grace to elocution. | 
(c) There are five excellencies of ſpeech, Pripri- 
ety, Perſpicutty, Succinttneſs, Decorum , Elegance. 
Propriety is a proper phraſe, according to Art, not 
after the common expreſſion. : 
Per/picuity is, when that which is intended 1s 
delivered clearly. 
Succinttneſs is, when that only is 
which is neceſſary to the thing. 
Decorum, is a conformity to the thing. 
Elegance is an avoiding of vulgar phraſe. - 
(d) Amongſt the faulis of ſpeech is Barbari/m, 
a phraſe not in uſe with the beſt perſons; and So- 
Izciſm, a ſpeech incoherently framed. 


ayyear to the Reader : 


{c) Laert. 


compriſed, 


(4) Laert. 


| ——_—— 


CHAP. XL 
Of Definition and Diviſion. 


(4) Laert. @JJ Efnition ( according to Antipater in his 
book of Definitions ) is ſpeech by Ans 
I;ſ's pronounced adzquately ; or (as Chryſippts 
in his book of Definitions ) an anſwer to this 
Queſtion, What a thing is ? ; 

(b) Thoſe definitions are vicious which include 
any of thoſe things which are not in the things 
defined, or not inall, or not in ſome ; ſo as if 
we ſhould ſay, A man # a rational crea- 
ture, Of, a mortal grammatical creature ; ſeeing 
that no manis immortal, and ſome men are not 
Grammarians, the definition is faulty. 

(c) We muſt therefore, when we take thoſe 
things which are common to the things we would 
define, and others, proſecute them fo far, until it 
becomes proper, ſo as not to be transferrible to 
any other thing;as this, An inheritance is riches,add, 
which by the death of ſome perſon falleth to another, 
it is not yet a definition, for riches may be held 
many other ways, as well as by Inheritance ; 
add one word, by right of Law ; now the thing 
will ſeem disjoyned from community : fo that 
the definition is thus explained. Inheritance is rj- 
ches, which by the death of one perſon falleth to ano- 
ther by right of Law: It is not yet enough, there- 
fore add, neither bequeathed by wiſl, nor detained 
by peſſeſſion, and it is perfect. | 

(4) Of definition there are two kinds : one of 
things which are : the other of things which are 
underſtood. Thoſe things hich are, we call ſuch 
as may be ſeen or touched, as a field, houſe, a 
wall, and the like. On the other fide , we fay 
thoſe things are not , which cannot be touched or 


b) Sext. Emp. 
adv. Log. 


(c)Cicer. Topic. 


(4) Cic. Topic. 


ſhewn, as poſleſſion, guardianſhip, nation, kindred, 
which havenot any body, yet there is ſome con- 
formity in the underſtandinp, which we call noti- | 


onal, whereby in argumentation they may be 
explained by definition "This latrer kind is rather 
called Deſcription, .a ſpeech, which by the exterior 
figure of the things bringeth os to the things 
themſelves, or a Definition limply expretling the 
power of a definition. 

(e) Again, of definitions,ſome are of partitions, 
others of diviſions. Of parritions, when the thing 
propoſed is torn ( as it were ) into pieces, as if 
we ſhould ſay, the Civil Law is that which confſiſt- 


(fe) Cie, Topic. 


eth in Laws, Senators, things judged, the ay. 
thority of Lawyers, Edits of Magiſtrates,man- 
ners and Equity. 

The definition of diviſions comprehendeth all 
ſpecies which are under'the genus defined, thus. 
Abalianation is of that thing which is in our 
power, or a deliverance of it into the power of 
another, or a conceſſion by Law, amongſt whom 
thoſe things may be done by Civil right. 

( f ) Diviſion is aſeCtion of the genus into its (f) 14, 

immediate ſpecies ; as, of living creatares, ſome 
are rational, ſome irrational. (g) This therefore is (2) 5, 
an il] diviſion, Of men ſome are Grecians, ſome Empir. < 
Egyprians, ſome Perſians, ſome Indians ; for the Math. to 
next ſpecies are not diſparate, but oppoſite. We . 
mnſt therefore ſay thus; Of men ſore are Grecians, 
ſome 3:rbarians; and again, by ſubdiviſion of 
Barbarians, {ome are e/EZyptians, ſome Perſians, 
ſome Indians, which likewiſe is in the diviſion of 
things that are. For thoſe which are good and 
bad, are different to us; thoſe who are intermedi- 
ate betwixt good and bad, are indifferent ro vs. 
"The diviſion therefore ought not to be ſo, but 
rather thus : Of things that are, ſome are mdiffe- 
rent, others different ; of the different, ſome are 
good, ſome areill , Por this diviſion is like unto 
that which ſaich, Of men, ſome are Grecians, 0» 
chers Barbarians; of Barbarians , ſome are X- 
gy ptians, ſome Perſians, ſome Indians 3 the other 
is likewiſe ; Of men, ſome Grecians, ſore X#- 
gyptians, ſome Perſians, ſome Indians. 

Hence it followeth, that (5) perfet diviſion (55: 
hath an univerſal power , for he who divideth «4M 
thus ; Of men, ſome are Grecians, others Bar- '* 
barians; ſaith as much as this, If there are any 
men , they ate either Grecians or Barbarians , 
tor if there be any man, who is neither Greek 
nor Barbarian, the diviſion muſt neceſſari- 
ly be ill, the univerſal falſe. Wherefore when 
we ſay, Of things that are, ſome are good, ſome 
ill, ſome intermediate, it is as much ( accord- 
ing to Chry/ippzs ) as this univerſal ; If there be 
any things that are, they are either good, or ill, 
or indifferent. But this univerſal is falſe, if any 
thing falſe be ſubjefted toit: For, if two things 
be ſubjected, one good, the other ill ; or, one 
good, the other indifferent, in this expreſſion 
of thoſe things which are, one kind is good, 
that is true ; but this, theſe are good, is falſe, 
for they are not good ; for one is good, the other 
ill. Andagain, Theſe are ill, is falſe, for they 
are not ill, but only one of them. The like in 
indifferents ; for, it is falſe that theſe are indiffe- 
rents, as that theſe are good or ill. | 

(i) There are three forms of diviſion, antidivi- (1) 1% 
ſion, ſub-diviſion,partition. Anti-diviſion is a diſtri- 
| bution of the genus into ſpecies by the contrary; 
as for example, by negation, as of things that 
are, ſome are good, others not good. 

Sub-diviſion is diviſion upon a diviſion : as, of 
things that are, ſome are good, others not good ; 
of the not-good, ſome ate ill, others indifferent: 
| Partition is a diſtribution of the genus into 
| places ( according to Crinis ) as of goods, ſome 
belong to the Soul, others to the Body. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Genus, Species, cs 


()FNYENUS is a comprehenſion of many 
G Notions referred to one, as, 4 /iving 
Creature, for this includes all living creatures. 
Notion isa phantaſie of the mind, nor any thing 
exiſtent or qualicative, bur as it were, fome- 
ching exiſtent, and qualicative; as the notion of 
a horſe, no horſe being preſent. 

Species is that which is contained under the 


| Genus; as, under living creature is contained 


man. 

Moſt general, is that which is a Genus, bur 
hath no Genus: Moſt ſpecial , that which is a 
Species, but hath no Species. | 

To this place of Voice belong likewiſe, as 
we ſaid, the conſideration of Poem and Poeſy. 
Poem ( according to Peſſidonius, in his introduttr- 
onto Speech ) is a ſpeech in Metre or Rhime, not 
proſe, as yas weryirn, and Hibs avg. Poeſy 18 4 
ſignificant Poem, with deſign, containing the 
imitation of things divine and human. 


—— CO ——— CD — — — _—_— 


CHAP. XIIL 
of Things. 


Otions, Words , ard things, as we have 
(aid, are conjoined together. From No 

tions we come to Words, from Words we come 
now to Things themſelves : By Notions Things 
are perceived, (a) Thole are ſaid to be Things 
which are dicible. (b) The Stoicks by a new 
name call things 7vyyd0/1e, Contingents, becauſe 
we defire that things might befal us, and that we 
might obtain them. (c ) Contingents therefore is the 
lubjeR it ſelf, beyond the notion or word, as Di- 
0n 


(4) They rompgehend all things under one 


things are. ſomethings are not. For, thoſe things 
which are not,but only incur in the mind,as Cen- 
taurs, Giants, and whatſoever elſe is formed by 
falſe cogitation, hath ſome image,although it hath 
no ſubttance. Even Negatives are in being. Some: 
what therefore is more general than Ens, Which is 
underſtood only of Corporeals. 

(f) Things are ſubdivided into four Genug's , 
Subjects, and Qualitatives, 8 Luodammodetatives 
mthemſelyes, and Duodammodctatives as to others. 
(g ) Thus the Stoicks treating more ſtriftly and 
ſubtilly of theſe things, contract the Predicaments 
into a leſſer number, taking ſome of thoſe things 
Which they diminithed, but with ſome alteration. 


CHAP, XIV: 


The other, that which is efe&ed with quality, as 
Braſs, and Socrates, with thoſe things which are 
in them, or predicated by them. 


CHAP. XV; 


_— 


Of Lualitatives. 
@) 


liies (as all other accidents) are bodies, ſeeing 
that according to Zeno, nothing can be effetted 
by that which is incorporeal, nor can that which 
is incorporeal effe&t any thing ; whatſoever ef- 
fecteth is a body. EffeCtive quality therefore is 
a body. Matter is expert of quality, bur quali- 
cies are not expert of matter, 


(b) 2wality 18 the habit of that which is quali- (b) Simplic. in 
Lualitative is taken three ways: Firſt, Catez. 


rative. 
for whatſoever hath difference, whether it be 
motion or habit, and wherher hardly or eaſily 
ſeparable. In this ſence, not only he who is 
wiſe, bur he who ſtretcheth out his hand are 
qualitative. The ſecond fignification includes 
not motions, but habits only, which they define 
qualitative, that is, which hath a difference en- 
dued with habit, as a wiſe men, or an armed 
man. Of theſe, ſome are adzquate to the 
meaſure of their pronunciation and conſidera- 
tion ; others not adzquate. Theſe they omit; 
choſe which are adzquare,equal, and permanent, 
chey call qualitative z as, a Grammarian, and a 
wiſe man; neither of theſe exceeds, or falls 
ſhort of his quality. Likewiſe a lover of Mear, 
and a lover of Wine, being in aCt ſuch, as a glut- 
ton, and a drunkard, becauſe they make uſe of 
choſe parts Which ſerve to this end, are fo called : 
50 that if any man be a glutron, he is conſe- 
quently a lover of Meat, bur, ifhe be a lover of 
meat, he is not therefore immediately a glutton; 
tor, being deſticute of thoſe parts which he uſeth 
in eating, he wanteth the aCt, but not the habit. 
Quality is adzquatedto qualitative in this laſt 
ſence. 


(c) All qualities are either cavſes,and then they (c) Burſius in 
are called forms ; or effetts, and then they are Jtale8.Cicer. 
generally called #4]z, babituals, which word 4n- 4. 3. 


tipater extends as large as the common accident, 
both of things corporeal and incorporeal,7l ſome- 
what. Of habituals there are four kinds, wsre«x]e, 
that is, 6Yyy08ueare when they reſide in the mind ; 
Tewx]z, that is, #Jo5us, when they fall from the 
mind into the voice ; #&7+y9p1mr7e when by the 
motion of the mind , they are predicated of 
any thing; ovubsPnxbr:, or, ovuboppare, when 
they happen to fubjects, 


(b) Habits are only things united ; but thoſe (4) 5;mp!ic."in 
which are conoined by contiguity , as a Ship, or Careg. 


by diſtance, as an Army ; in theſe there can be 
no habit; nor one thing ſpiritual above all, nor one 


| reaſon, whereby they may come to ſubſiſt within 


. | one habit. 


Of Subjefts. 


Here is not any thing beſides 73 uToxs1usroy, 
Subje&#: The differences concerning tis 
are nonſubſiſtent, 
(b) Subje# is two-fold ; one which is called 
the firſt ſubje&, ſuch is matrer expert of all qua- 
lities, Which 4riſtorle callech a body potentially. 


It is commonto quality of corporeal things to 14;4. 


be the difference of their ſubſtance, not taken 
ſeverally,burt contrafted into one notion and pro- 
perty of the mind, nor by time or ſtrength redu- 
ced to form, but by its own tality, accordingto 
which the generation of the qualirative ſabſiſts. 


Power ( a ipecies of quality ) is that which bath j;q, 


and g:yeth the taculty of exerciſing many acci- 
dents, 


Ualitatives have a'ſabſiſtencc, and are (a) Dexip. in 
ſeparate from their ſubjefts. For qua- Cates. 2, 22. 


PazxtY 


dents, as prudence giveth the faculty of walk- 
ing prudently, and diſcourfing prudently : or 
according to ſome , Power is, that- which giveth 
the faculty of exerciſing many Accidents, and 
which ruleth and governeth the Acts ſubjected 
unto it. What Ari{fo:le called natural Power,gthey 
name Aptitude. 

Ibid. Habits are intended and remitted , Diſpoſiti- 
ons cannot be intended or remitted. Thus the 
ſtraitneſs of a- Wand, altho it may eafily be 

> diſeompoſed and bent, is -a Diſpoſition ; for 
ſtraitneſs cannot be intended or remitted. /Like- 
wiſe the Virtues are Diſpoſitions , not in reſpect 
of their firmneſs and conſtancy, but becauſe 
they cannot admit of degrees-of more and leſs: 
bur, Arts muſt either have firmneſs, or not be 

Diſpoſitions. ; Thus Habirude is:taken in the La- 

titude of the Species, Diſpoſition is the chief per- 

feCtion of the Species , and in that which is the 
moſt it can be, whether it be eaſily alter'd (as 
the ſtraightneſs of a Wand) or nor. 


Tv:d. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of Ruodammodetatives. 


MHe third kind of things are mn! nos tx@v]a, 


ed by Habits, otherwiſe by Quodammodotatives, 

in this or that manner. Moreover Qualitatives 

are 2uodammoditatives as to matter,and conver- 

fant therein; but properly, 2uodammodetatives 
(b) Simplic. in are” conyerſant in Qualitatives. (b) Again, as 
Catep. habituals may be ſaid to extend further than Ha- 
bits, ſo Quodarmmodetatives are larger than Qua- 
litatives; tor Quadammodotatives extend even 
to thoſe things which are, 2uodammodotatives 
as to others, and include them ; but Qualita- 
tives conſiſt only in thoſe which make a ditte- 
rence. 

(c) This place Boethius "conceives to have the 
power of Habir. Habit chiefly and univerſally 
1s taken three ways: Firſt, to be to it ſelf, and 
according to it ſelf: Secondly, in reſpeCt to ano- 
ther: Thirdly, ,of another to it. "That which 
is conſidered as. to it ſelf, pertains to Luodammo- 
dotatives ; as armed, for it is a habit of ones ſelf 
eo ones ſelf, That which is :o another, pertains to 
Relation ; for, a Father, or a right Hand, are 
ſaid,z according to a Habit, not of themſelves to 
themſelves, but of them to another. But that 
which is of another to us, as of an armed man, 
being the Habit of another to us, pertains to 
Habit. ; 

To this head they reduce Quantitatives and 
Luantity, and their Species, Place, Time, and 
ſome Species (according to Arifforle ) of quali- 


Simplic. 
© mplic 


dammodotatiye-Relatives. The Relatives are OP- 
poſed and diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are by 
themſelves, and abſolute. The Puodammodeta. 
tive-Relatives are oppoſed to thoſe Which have a 
difterence ; as for &xample , Sweet and Sowr, 
and whatſoever is of the like kind; are Relatives - 
but Qrodammodotative Relatives, are as the righe 
ſide, Father, and the like; for they have a diffe. 
rence, in that they are charaQteriz'd by diffe- 
rences, according-to' ſome Species. As there. 
fore there is one notion of thoſe which are by 
themſelves, and abſolute, another of thoſe which 
are conſidered with difterence: So ſome things are 


The conſequence of Conjunfions in theſe is 
contrary ; for , with thoſe which are by them- 
ſelves, co-exiſt thoſe which have a diſlerence - 
for, thoſe which are by themſelves, have ſome 
differences , as white and black. But, thoſe 
which are by themſelves, co-exiſt not with rhoſe 
which have a difference. Sweet and Bitter have 
difterences , whereby they are characterized : 
yet, they are not abſolute, but Relatives. ur, 
thoſe which are 2uodammoetaticve-Relatives, being 
contrary to thoſe which have differences , are 
likewiſe Relatives. For, the right fide, and a 
Father, beſides that they are 2uodammodstative 
are likewiſe Relative: : Bur Sweet and Birter be. 


(a) Plotin. 1. Quodammedotatives., (a) They difter from | ing Relatives, have a difference , whereby they 
30. Qualitatives, becauſe matter is otherwiſe aflect- | are contrary, being Luodammodotative-Relatives. 


Thoſe which are Luodammodotative-Relatives , 
it is impoſflible ſhould be by themſelves, and 
abſolute , or by difference ; for they depend 
ſolely upon Relative habit. Relatives therefore 
are not by themſelves, for they are not abſolute; 
yetare they according to difference, becauſe they 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſome Character. To expreſs 
this more clearly, Relatives are thoſe, which 
by their proper Character reſpe& another: 
Luodammodotative-Relatives are thoſe Which uſe 
ro happen to another, but not without Mantation 
and Alceration of thoſe things which are about 
them; yet, with reſpect of fomething external. 
If therefore any thing with difference reſpect 
another , it is only Relative, as Habit, Science, 
and Sence: bur if it reſpect another, not out of 
inherent difference, bur in pure Habit, it is 
Luoedammodotative-Relative. For, a Father, and 
right fide, to their conſiſtence, require ſome 
external things, for as much as there being no 
Mutation made in them, he is no longer a Father, 
his Son being dead,and the right ſideis no longer 
ſo, after he is riſen, in reſpect of whom it was 
faid to be ſuch 5 but Sweet and Bitter will not 
alter, unleſs the:r power be likewiſe changed. 
If therefore Luoclammodotative are changed in 
habit to another, altho they receive no Paſlion 
in themſelves, it is manifeit they have their being 
in the habit alone, not in Citterence. 


Relatives, others Duvdammodotative- Relatines + 


ty, Figure and Form; as alſo Attion, Paſſion, Site, (a) This Genus was firſt introduced by Arifo, ) Lot 
Habit. (b) who defined Luodammsd:tative- Relatives tO Uriſw 
be thoſe, whoſe bemg :s the {ame with ther Quo- (b) $ A. im 
dammodotative being to one another : And fo allo mt ot} 


CHAP. XVIL Andronicus defines them. 


of Luodammydotatives as to others. 


He laſt genus of Things is 7g 7i a; 4y0r]e, | 


(a) Simplic, in Quodammodotarives as to others, (a) Ot | 
Categ. f . . theſe there are two kinds, Relatives ard Luo : CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of Dicibles. 


O the place concerning things and fignifi- 
T cats, belongeth that concerning Dicbles , 
a&) acx/ov, to Which true and falſe is common. 
(a) Dicib/e is that which confilteth according to 


_ Emp. rational Phantaſy. (b) Rational Phantaſy is that, 
do.log. by which what is comprehended by Phantaſy , 
may be expreſſed by Speech. Every thing that 
may be ſaid, ought to be ſaid, for from thence 

| is derived the Denomination. 
4 ) Ammon.in (c) Dicible is a mean betwixt Notion and 


om. Ariſt. Thing. Dicibles are Notions ,*that is, vohuare, 
© it. butnot meerly and ſimply Notions, (4) which in 
, 14 Y ,_ as much as they are the principles of Science, and 
are Intelligences, are called gi, and ty oz, 
but inaſmuch as they reſide in the mind, are 
called wroiuera, and are Genus's and Species ; 
in Which manner, being ready for Expreflion, 
they are called Dicibles, and pertain to the Enun- 
ciative faculty of the Soul. For whatſoever is ſaid, 
if it be ſo conſidered as it is ſaid of ſomething, 
they are Categorems; if fo, as it breaketh forth 
into Voice, and with Voice; they are Words, 
if retained in the mind, ready to break forth , 
they are Dicibles. 
and yet ſignifies not a word, but that which is 
underſtood in the word, and is contained in the 
mind. 

(e) Of Dicibles there are two kinds, the Defe#ive 
and che Perfett. "The Defective are thoſe which 

a , imperfect Enunciation, not compleat- 
ing the Leatence, but requiring ſomething to fol- 
low ; as writcth, for weask, who? To this kind 
| belong Categorems , Which are predicated of 
! | other things. 
| "The Perfe& are ſuch as have a perfe@t Enuncia- 


Laert. 


tion: Of theſe chere aretwo kinds: The firſt pe- 
 culiarly called Perfect, which tho they compleat 
, the Sentence, yer ſignifie neither true nor falſe. 
| Of theſe there are many kinds, as Interrogation, 
f : Percontation, Imperative, Adjurative, Optative, 
. Imprecative, or Execrattve, Subſtitutive, Hypotheti- 
1 cal , Compellative , like to, or Tranſcending an 
. Axiom, and Dubtitative. | 
) Interrogation is that which is a perfect Sen- 
i tence , but requireth an anſwer, as, Is it day? 
. for this is neither true nor falſe; ſo that it is day, 
: is an Axiom, Is iz day? an Interrogation. 
R Percontation 1s a thing for Which we cannot 
| anſwer ſignificantly, as in Interrogation , yes : 
" but as thus, He dwelleth in ſuch a place. 
K Imperative is a thing, in ſpeaking whereof, we 
7 command ; as, 
> (16 Go thou to the Inachian Flood. 
(#] ow! 
$ rh” ammonin (f) Adjurotive, as witneſs thou Earth. 
7 m Cat ip, Optative, Which we ſpeak Wiſhing, as, 

Great ove 90 doſt in Ida reigns 

The Vittory let Ajax gain. 

{mprecative, or Execrative, as, 

P. 


As on the Ground this Wine I poury 
v0 may the Earth his Blood devour. 


Dicible therefore is a word, 


Ee re. a 


_ Subſtitutive, or Expoſitive, as y Let this be a 
right Line, 
Hypothetical » As, ſuppoſing the Earth to be the 
Center of the Globe of the Sun. 
Compeltative 1s a thing in ſpeaking which we 


Laere, 
call another, as, 


Atrides, Agamemnon, Kinz of Men. 


. Like to, or Tranſcending an Axiom , is that 
which hath an axiomatical manner of ſpeaking ; 
but becauſe it Superabounds in . ſome Particle 
or Aﬀection, it is not ranked among Axioms, 
as, 


How Beantions is thy Virgin Train! 
How like ts Priam”s Son, that Swain ! 


Du#1itative is a thing different from an Axoim, 
which whoſoever ſpeaks, maketh a doubt, as, 

Then are not Life and Grief of kin? All theſe 
are neither true nor falſe. 4 

The other kind of perfe& Dicibles which 
compleat the Sentence, affirmeth or denieth , 
and is either true or falſe. It is called Axiom. 


— 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Categorems. 

(a) CF Ategorem is that which is predicated of (a) Laert- 
another, or a thing conſtrued with one 

or more, or ( as Apollodorus ) a defettive Dici- 

ble, conſtrued with the right caſe, to make an 

Ax1Om: 

(b) Whatſoever is przdicated of another, is (b) Ammon. in 
predicated of the name of the Caſe; and both 4 iſt.ofel 8, 
theſe areeither perfect, as that which is predica- 
ted , and together with the ſiibje& ſufficient to 
make an Axiom. Or they are defetve, and re- 
quire ſome Addition to make thereof a perfect 
Predicate: 

If that which is predicated of a Name, make 
an Axiom, it is a Categorem, Or ovufaua, a Con- 
gruity, as walketh, for Example, Socrates walk- 
eth. 

But if it be predicated of the Caſe, (whereby 
Tranſitions are made from one Perſon to ano- 
ther , wherein it is neceſſary that ſome oblique 
Caſe be likewiſe pronounced with the right, 
they are called #zezoplduare, as an Addition 
to the ovuSeuz, (or as (c) Priſcian renders it 
leſs than Congruities) as, Cicero ſaved his Coun- 
try. 
FRY if that which is predicated of ſome 
Noun, require a caſe of ſome other Noun to be 
added to make up the Axiom, ſo as the Conſtru- 
ion be made of two oblique Caſes, they are 
aovufaud)e, incongruities, or according to 
Ammonizs, leſs than, auvulduere, as it pleaſes me 
to come to thee ; Whether the Nouns only, or the 
words require it, 

(4) Again, of Categorems there are four kinds, 
Right, Supine, Neuter, and reciprocally Attioe and 
Paſſive. Right are thoſe which hare a motion 
tending to another, and are conſtrued with one 
of the oblique Caſes, for cthe-making of a Cate- 
gorem, as Heareth, Seeth, Diſcurſeth, 


(c) Lib. 3. 


(4) Laere. 
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M m m Supine 


mt ame es, 
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(a) Laert- 


( 5) Laert. 


(c) Laer.Sext. 
Empir. adv. 
Leg. cap. de 
vero. 

(4) Laert. 


fe) Laert. A- 
pud.afet £ (. 


(f, Boet.in Cic. 
Tep. 


(2; Laert. 


(b) Laert. 


( ) Laert. 


(k) Laert. 
(1) Sext. Emp. 


(m) IL aert. 
Sext, Empur. 


Supine are thoſe which are conſider'd from ha- 
bit to an agent, and is conſtrued with a paſſive 
particle, as,: | am heard, I am ſeen. 

Neuter, as thoſe which are neither way, as, to 
be wiſe, to walk. 

Reciprocally, att iv: and paſſive are thoſe, which 
ſeem Supines, bur are nor, for they are acts, as 
x&perau, for therein is included 84empousros. 

"The right (or Nominative) caſe, is ſo called 
by the Stoicks, whom the Grammarians follow, 
becauſe it falleth direCctly from the notion which 
is in the mind. Oblique caſes are the Genitive, 
Dative and Accuſative. 


—_— 


CHAP. XX. 
of Simple Axioms. 


(a) A Xiom is that which is either true or falſe, 

A or a thing perfect by it ſelf, negative, 
or affirmative, as far as it extends ; or, (accor- 
ding to Chryſippus , in his dialeCtick definiti- 
ons) Axiom 1s that which affirmeth or denieth as 
far as it extends; as Dion walketh. Ir is called 
Axiom vn 5% «13a xef:77 ga, becauſe aflent is 
either given to it or not : for he who ſaith, it is 
day, aflenteth thereunto. If it be day, the axiom 
is crue; if it be not, falſe. 

(b) Of axioms, the firſt and moſt proper dif- 
ference is of the ſimple, and not ſimple (thus di 
vided by Chry/ippus, and Archidemus, and Ather 
nodorus, and Antipater, and (Tinis.) 

(c) Simple axioms are thoſe which conſiſt nei- 
ther of one axiom twice taken, nor of different 
axioms, neither by one or more conjundctions ; 
as, It is day, *tis at night, Socrates diſputes. (d)Of 
ſimple axioms there are many kinds, Apopharick, 
or negative, arnetick, or univerſally negative ; 
fteretick, or privative ; categorick, or predicative; 
categoreutich, OT Indicative ; indefinite and me- 
diate. 

(e) Negative axioms are thoſe, in which a ne- 
gative particle is propoſed ; as, If this is, that 1; 
ot. But if the negation be of the latter part of 
the axiom, the other part not being negative, 
then the axiom is not negative, but predicative ; 
as, It happeneth to ſome pleaſure not to be good. This 
therefore declareth what happeneth to the thing, 
and therefore is predicative. (f) A ſpecies of 
negative axiom, is the ſupernegative, When, be- 
tween the parts connected and copulated by two 
afficmations, a prepoſition with a negation is in- 
terpoſed, and that very negation denied; as, If 
it is day, it is not light. Of the ſame kind are all 
thoſe, wherein negation is propoſed to negation : 
as, It is not both day, and not light, 

(2) Univerſally negative axioms are thoſe, which 
conſiſt of an univerſal negative particle, and a 
Categorem ; as, no man walketh: 

(b) Privative are thoſe which conſiſt of a pri- 
vative particle, and an axiom in power, as, he is 
inbumane. 

(i) Predicative are thoſe, which conſiſt of a 
right caſe and a Categorem ; as, Dion walketh. 

(&) Indicative,- or (1) definitive is that which 
conſiſts of a demonſtrative right caſe, and a Ca- 
tegorem ; as, this man walketh. 

(m) Indefinite, is that, which conſiſts of one or 
more indeinite particles; as a certain man walk- 
eth, be is moved. 


(n) Intermediate are of this kind, 4 man /itteth, (n) vu 
or a man walketh: a certain man walkteth is inde. pir. 
finite, for it determines no fingle perſon ; har 
man: ſitteth is definite. Socrates ſitteth, is interme- 
diate; for it is not indefinite, becauſe it deter- 
mines the ſpecies; nor definite, becauſe it is nor 
pronounced with demonſtration, but it is inter. 
mediate betwixt both. 

(o) An indefinite axiom, as, ſome one ſitteth, is { 
true, when the thing dehnite is true ; as, he /it. 
terh ; but, if none of the fingulars do fir, the in- 
definite axiom is not true, that ſome one /itterh, 


| 


E 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of net-ſimple Axioms. 


(a) TOt-ſimple axioms are thoſe, which are in (4) 1» 

a manner double, conſiſting of one Sex:. &y 
axiom diverſified, or of axioms : of one: axiom Ly. 
diverſified ; as, if it be day, it 4s day : of axioms, 
as, if it be day, *tis light. 

(b) In net-ſimple axioms, that which immedi (3) en 
ately followerh the conjunCtion if, or whereas, is ae.1y, 
called the Antecedent, the firſt, or the beginning ; den, 
the reſt is called the ending, or Conſequence, Or [e- 
coud. Notwithſtanding that the axiom be pro- 
nounced by inverſion ; as, 1t is light, if it be day; 
for in this, the ending or conſequence, is, it is 
light, although it be ſpoken firſt : the antecedent, 
it is day, although it be put in the ſecond place ; 
for it immediately followeth the conjunction #f- 

The Laws and rules of Conſequents are theſe: 

i. (c) From true followeth true : as,if it be day, (c) Le 
it followeth thatit is light. 2. From falſe follow- 

eth falſe; as, if this be falſe that :t is night, this is 
likewiſe, it x dark. 2. From falſe followeth 
true, as from this, the Earth flieth, followeth, 

the Earth is. 4. From true doth not follow 
falſe ; for from this, the Earth zs, it followeth 
not, that the earth flies. 

(4) Of #or-ſimple propoſitions there are many (4) Lz: 
kinds, Connex, Adnexy Conjuntt, Cauſal, D.clara- 
tive of the more, and Declarative of the leſs. 

(e) Connex (according to Chryſippus in his Dia- (4) W 
lettick, and Diogenes in his Diale&tick Art ) is that 
which conſiſts of the conneCtive conjunttion, #f: 
which conjunCtion declareth, that the conſequent 
is ſecond to the firſt : as, if zr be day, it is Hiphr. 
Of a diverſified axiom, and the conjunction #; 
conſiſteth this connex, If it be day, it is day, theſe 
are properly right axioms. Of different axioms, 
and the conjunction hereas, this, if it is day, 
tis light. (f) Connex axioms are called alſo Tre- 


eel 


> 


Þomnga 


(1) gh 


pical, becauſe they turn from the antecedent to 4" 


che conſequent. 

The rules of connex axioms are theſe: (f) 
That is a trne connex, Wherein the contrary of 
the conſequent is repugnant to the antecedent, 
as, if it is day,”tis light 1, for,that it is not light,the 
contrary to the conſequent, is repugnant to, ## 
is day, the antecedent. A falſe connex is that 
wherein the contrary to the conſequent, is not 


(01-Þ 


repugnant to the Antecedent ; as this,jf it is 4a), 
Dion walks; for, that Dion walketh not, is not I 
repugnant to, zt is day. 

(g) Adnex (which ſome reckon as a ſpecies of (z) 
the connex) according to Crinis in his Diale- + 
| ick, is an axiom connected þy the conjunction BY 


awhereas 
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1) Sex 
I, 


j) Laert- 


whereas, beginning with an axiom, and ending 
with an axiom ; as, whereas it is day, it is light, 
the conjunttion ſhewerh, chat the ſecond 1s a 
conſequent of the firſt, and thar the firſt is ſub 
ſiſtent. 


The rules of adnex axioms are theſe : (5) That 


is 2 1742 adnex, Which beginneth from true, en- | 


deth in that which is conſequent; as, whereas it 
i: day, the Sun is over the earth. Falſe is that, 
which beginneth from falſe, or endeth not con- 
ſequently; as, whereas #t is day, Dion walketh, if 
this be ſaid when it is not day. : 

(i) A conjuntt axiom is that, which is knit to- 
gether by ConjunCtions copulative ; as, i# is both 
day, and it is light. The rules thereof are theſe : 
"That is a right conjunction wherein all chings are 
true ; as, it is day, and it is light. That is falſe, 
which hath ſomething falſe. An axiom which 
hath neither conjunction nor disjunCtion, is to 
be taken in the ſenſe of the ſpeaker ; for conjun- 
ion is ſometimes taken for disjunction ; as, to 
me, and my heir. 

A disjunt axiom is that which is disjoyned, by 
a disjunCtive conjunCtion ; as, either it is day, or 
it is night. This conjunction ſheweth, that one 
of the axioms is falſe. 

All things that are disjoyned, are repugnant 
to one another, and their oppoſites likewiſe are 
repugnant. Of all things that are 4's;»yned, one 
mult be true.the reſt falſe,otherwile nothing ar all 


is true, or all, or fore than one are true, either 


thoſe which are disjuntt, will not be repugnant, 
or thoſe which are oppoſite to them will not be 
contrary to one another, chen the disjunct will 
be falſe, and is called Tapafwyutr:y, as this is, 
in which the oppoſites are nor contrary ; either 
thou runneſt, or walkeſt, or ſtandeſt, for they 
are repugnant to one another, bur their oppo 
fites are not repugnant,becauſe not to walk, and 
not to ſtand, and not to run, are not contrary in 
themſelves ; for thoſe things are ſaid to be con- 
rrary, which cannot be true together. But you 
may at the ſame time neither walk, nor run, nor 
ſtand. Every disjundtion therefore is not only 
true, bur neceſſary ; for if of contraries there 
could be a falſe conjunttion,no disjunCtion could 
be true. 

A Cauſal axiom is that which is connected by 
this conjunction, becauſe, as becauſe it is day, 
*ris light ; for the ficſt is, as it were cauſe of the 
ſecond. The rules thereof are theſe : A cauſal 
conjunction is zrue, when beginning from true, 
it endeth in the conſequent, and cannot have 
the antecedent for its conſequent ; as becauſe it 
is day, 'tis light: but chis axiom, it is light, doth 
not follow from the other, it is day. 

A falſe cauſal is that which either beginneth 
from falſe, or endeth in that which is not conſe. 
quent, or whoſe antecedent may be the conſe- 
quent, as, becauſe it is night, Dion walks. 
| AnAxiom declarative of the more,is that which 
is conſtrued with this conjunCtion, more, as jt is 
more day than night. Declarative of the leſs, is con- 
trary to the former, as, it is leſs day than night. 


«CHAP. XXIl. 


Of contrary Axioms, 
| Ontrary Axioms are thoſe which are repug- 
nant to one another, according to truth 
and falſhood, whereof one affirm oth, the other 
denieth, as, :# is dry, it zs not day. Only Nega» 
tives are Contrary, eyTex#lusyz, and c2D0fite, 
and repugnant, for only in contraries one propo- 
ſition is true, the other falſe. The other three 
kinds of contraries alledged by Ar;fo:le,are pro- 
nounced withour a conjunttion. Whatſoever is 
pronounced withour a conjunttion, is neither 
rrue nor falſe, for true and falſe belongeth ro 
axiom. Axiom 1s a ſpeech which conſfiſterh in the 
conjunction of ſome thing, whereas of Ariſtorle's 
other three kinds of contraries, none are con” 
junCt bur ſimple, as black and white, double and 
ſingle, ſight and blindneſs. 

Adverſe are (as likewiſe defined by Ari/otle) 
choſe which in the ſame kind are moſt diſtant. 
Nothing that is pronuunced by negation is ad- 
verſe, (iyarr7iop) to another, for then the adverſe 
to Virtue will be not Virtue, and to Vice not 
Vice, and under not Virtue will be included 
many other things beſides Vice, even a Stone, a 
Horſe, and whatſoever is beſide Virtue; under 
not vice, will be found Virtue, and all other 
things. Thus all things would be adverſe to one, 
and the ſame the adverſe to virtne and vicei 
Moreover if virtue were nor adverſe to vice, bur 
to not-vice , the intermediate will be adverſe 
both to good and bad, which is abſurd. 

The rules of contraries are theſe : 1. Con- 
trariety is principally in acts, habits, and the like. 
2. Categorems and qualicatives are called as 
it were contrary Prudently and imprudently in 
ſome manner lead to things contrary, but con- 
rraries abſolutely are in things : and prudence 
is ſo immediately contrary to imprudence, not 
this to that. 


Contraries are either disjun#ive or ſubdisjun- 
tive ; disjunttive, as when we ſay, it is either day 
or night. Subdisjuntrue, are of two kinds, either 
in whole, betwixt Univerſals, as every living crea- 
ture either doth or [uffereth , no living creature either 
doth or ſuffereth , or in part, berwixt particulars ; 
as he either ſitteth or walketh ; he neither ſitteth nor 
walketh. © 


Ctives one being aſfſerred, the other is neceſlarily 

taken away ; one being taken away, the other is 

| neceſſarily aflerted. 

; Of ſubdigunCtives in whole, both cannot be 
true, both may be falſe ; both cannot be affr- 

' mative, both cannot be negative. 

Of ſubdisjunctives in part, both may be true, 
becaule they are taken in parr. 


—_ — —————— 


C H AP. XXIIL 
| Of Poſſivle and Impoſsible, Neceſſary and Unneceſa- 


| ry, Probable, Paradoxal and Reaſonable axtoms, 


' (4) Oreover of axioms ſome are poſſible, 
| M others impoſſ15/e ; tome neceſſary, others 
| not anneceſſary. A priſivie Axiom is that Which is 
| Mmm 2 ſulcep- 


Laere 


* Simplic. 


The rules of contraries are theſe : of Disjun- | 


(a) Laert. 
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de :ppoſit. 


praor. 
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. (e) Laert. 


(b) Simplic. in 


(c)Joha.Gram- 


m t im Ariſt. 


(4) Cre.de fat. 


(e) Alex A- 
phrod. an anal. 


(?) Ep:Fet." 1. 


ſuſceptible of a true predication, without ob- 
ſtruction from thoſe things, which though ex- 
ternal, are yet contingent with the thing it ſelf; 
as Diocles Iives. Impoſſible is that which can never 
be ſuſceptible of truth, externals oppugning it, 
as, the Earth flies. Neceſſary is that which 4s ſo 
true as that it cannot any way receive a falſe 
prezdication, or, may receive it, but thoſe things 
which are extrinſecal, will not permit that it be 
true, as V/:rtue profiteth. Not-neceſſary \s that 
which may be either true or falſe, exterior things 
not obſtructing it, as Dion walks. 

(b) Theſe future repugnants and their parts 
are according to the ſame manner, as the pre- 
ſent and the pait. For, if it be true that the thing 
either ſhall be or ſhall not be, it muſt be either 
tru? or falſe, becauſe futures are determined ac- 
cording to theſe ; as, if a Navy is built to mor- 
row, it is true to ſay chat it ſhall be built; but if 
it benot, it is falſe to ſay that it ſhall be builr, 
becauſe it will not be; therefore it will either be, 
or not be, and conſequently one of the two 1s 
falſe. 

Concerning poſſibles and neceſlaries, there is 
great difference betwixt Diodorzes and Chryſippus. 
(c) Diodorus holds that only to be poſſible which 
either is, or will hereafter be. That which nei- 
ther is, nor ever ſhall be, is impoſſible. As for 
me to be at Corinth is poſſible, if I ever were 
there, or ever ſhall be there; but if I never was 
there, nor ever ſhall be there, it is impoſſible. 
That a Boy ſhall be a Grammarian is not pollible, 
unleſs hereafter he come to be one. : 

(4) On the contrary, Chryſippus held, that 
thoſe.things which neither are nor ever ſhall be, 
are yet poſlible to be, as, to break a Gem,though 
it never come to be broken. (e) Moreover that 
from poſſibles an impoſſible may follow,as in this 
Axiom, Which is a true connex : If Dion be dead, 
He (pointing to Din) « dead: The antecedent, 

if Dion be dead,is poſſible, becauſe it may at ſome 
time be true that he ſhall be dead; but this 
Axiom, he x dead, is impoſſible : for Dion being 
dead, the Axiom likewiſe is abaliſhed, that he zs 
dead, ſeeing he is no longer that man, capable of 
being demonſtrated by the Pronoun, He, for be 


| to allent unto it ; as, wharſcever- bringeth forth 


— — 


another, is a mether ; which is falſe, for the Ren is 
not the mother of the Egg. 

(f) Paradoxal Axioms are thoſe which ſeem (f) 
true only to the wiſe, 'g) contrary to the opinion (z) = 
of all others. (4) Theſe are likewiſe in other Arts, (b) Ea, 
beſides Philoſophy ; for what is ſtranger than to 
prick the eyes for the recovery of fight ? If we 
lay this to one ignorant of Chirurgery, will he 
not laugh at it? is it not therefore ſtrange, that 
ſuch things as are true in Philoſophy ſhould ſeem 
paradoxes to the unlearned. 0 

(:) A reaſonable axiom, is that which hath ma. () Liz 
ny conditions requiſite to the truth thereof, as, / , 
ſhall lrve to morrow. 
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| C H A P. XXIV: 
Of Reciprocal Axioms. 


[therto of the contrariety and repugnance 
of axioms. Now of their conſent and agree. 
ment, Whereby one followeth and is corretpon- 
dent to another, either according to truth of 
falſhood , by uerdiw01s, reciprocation. 
Of Reciprocation there are three kinds : the 
firſt 2'race5p, perverſion, a migration into falſe ; 
| the ſecond a«'r7I5 971, conver/imm, a migration in- 


' to true ; the third ioodvrayle, equipollence, into 
' the ſame, | l 
Alex 
0d, 47 
CHAP. XXV. | 
Of Signs, 


T? the place of Axioms appertain likewiſe 
| Signs. (a) Sign is' an axiom antecedent, in a] "eg 
a true connex, and having power to detect the 


conſequent. mm 
(b) Sign is taken two ways: Commonly, for |y 9: 

whatſoever falleth under any ſenſe,and ſignifieth fem. 

ſomething that proceedeth from it : and Froper- 


ly, for that which declareth a thing, which is not 
manifeſt. Cext Ent 


is a demonſtration of a living creature. lf there 
fore Dion being not yet dead, this word, He, 
may be ſaid of him, being dead,it cannot be ſaid 
be is dead. So that in this place, he is dead, is im- 
poſſible. For it were not impoſlible, if, ſome time 
after the death of Dicn, of whom it was before 
predicated in the connex whiltt he lived,it might 
be again predicated, he is dead; but becauſe that 
cannot be, it is impoſſible, that, be zs dead, ſhould 
be predicated of him. 

To conclude, (4) ſome held with Diodorus, 
that whatſoever is paſt,is true of neceſſity. That 
to impoſſibie there followeth not a poflible, and 
that what cannot be done, neither is nor ſhall be 
true. Others (as Cleanthes and Antipater) that 
ſomething is poſſible that neither is nor ſhall be; 
that to poſſible followeth not impeſſible ;and that 
which is paſt, is not true of neceſſity. Others, 
that ſomething is poſſible which is not true ; that 
whatſoever is paſt, is true of neceſlity, and that 
to poſſible followeth allo impoſlible. 

Furthermore of Axioms, ſome are (e) probable, 
ſome paradoxal, ſome rea/onable. A probable Axiom 
is that which perſwadeth us by a ſpecious thow 


Things which are certain require no ſign, for & tm 
they are comprehended of themſelves ; neither 2. v. 
thoſe which are wholly uncertain, for they can Gain 
no way be comprehended ; but thoſe only, which Ply 
are uncertain in time,or by nature, may be com- 
prehended by ſigns, but not by the ſame. Things 
that are uncertain in time, are comprehended by 
commemorative ſigns ; things uncertain by na- 
ture, are comprehended by demonſtrative. 

Of Signs therefore, ſome are demonſtrative, 0- 
thers communicative. A communicative fign is that 
which 1s ſo near to the thing, that together with 
the ſign the thing it ſelf appearetly,into the know- 
ledg whereof the ſign bringeth us, as ſmoak, 
which whery we fee, we know it proceeds from 
fre. A demonſtrative ſign is that, which not be- 
ing obſerved before with an evident ſign , leads 
us by that to the knowledg of the thing z as 
when a Female hath milk, we preſently know 
that ſhe hath brought torth. 
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CHAP. XAXVI 
Of Reaſons or Arguments. 


laleQick is the diſcipline of ſpeech, conclu- 
ded by reaſon. Reaſon, abyos, ſometimes 
called alſo Argument , and Interrogation, 1s aC- 
cording to (a) Crinis, that which conſiſts of one 
or more ſumprions, and an allumption, and an 


inference ; As, 


If it be day, it is nn 


But it is day : Aſſumption. 
Therefore it is light. Inference. 


b: The Reaſon of the Stoicks differs from the Syllo- 
Y Aexond. pj/ms of Arifotle in three reipects:(6)Firſt,a Syllo- 
rod. i giſm, according to Ariſtorle, cannot have leſs than 
7" two propoſitions, a reaſon may have but one; as, 
| Thou liveſt,therefore thou breatheſt: which kind 4»- 
tipater Calls woreaiuuere, Secondly, in Syllogiſims, 
ſomething beſides that which is granted in the 
premiſes ; but in Reaſons, the concluſion may be 
the ſame with both, or either of the ſumptions. 


The firſt are called J1a30piusree, as, 


If it is day, it is day. 
But it is day : 
Therefore it is day. 


ex. 4 (c) The ſecondare called 2$:29igus TrenivorIs;, 
id. in anal. as 

It is either day, or not day, 

But it 1s not day, 


Therefore it 1s not day. 


Likx, 4 (4) Laſtly, in Syllogiſms, the concluſion muſt 


(a) ve'4 414). necellarily follow by reaſon of the premiſes , 


hype. whereas there are three kinds of reafons- which 
| have notthis property : The firſt, ywooaijupare, 
(b) Sex already mentioned: "The ſecond duslSus wvggiroy- 
PR Ku 18, nt metbodically concluſive reaſons ; as 

The. firſt is greater than the ſeeond. 

Tbe ſecond greatcr than the third : 
Tw Therefere the firſt is greater than the third. 
C ins ! This concludes neceſſarily, butnot Syllogiſti- 
Phil, IE cally, unleſs this propoſition be put in the firſt 


place : What 1s greater than another, is greater al[o 
than that which 1s leſs than that other. Of the ſame 
kind is that Theorem in the firſt of Euclid*s Ele- 
ments, This line is equal to that, therefore this line 
is likewiſe equal to that; Which is true indeed ; but 
to conclude ſyllogiſtically, requires this univer- 
ſal propoſition, Thoſe which are equal to a third, 
are cqual te one onother. . 

; The third kind of reaſons, from which Syllo- 
(ex. 4 giſm differeth by this property, are (e) Tapiaxoyrer 
7 romp atyet redundant reaſons, and thoſe of two kinds. 

I The firſt are ſuch as have a ſuperfluous ſumprion; 

as, 


Every juſt thing is honeſt, 
Every boneſt thing is good, 
Every good thing 1 expetible in it ſelf : 
Therefore every juſt thing is good. | 


ee 9 OY” 4 wh 7 : s IE SE: nile 3 >. 
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The ſecondare thoſe in which the proper COn- 


cluſion is not inferr'd, but ſomething conſeq:ent, 
or accident, as that argument of Epicure : 


What ſoever is diſcolyed hath not ſence, 
What ſoever hath not ſence pertaineth not to ts: 
Therefore death pertaineth not to us. 


Whereas to conclude ſyllogiſtically, we ſhould 
lay, Therefore whatſoever is 4.ſſolved pertaineth not 
FO 7s. 

In a reaſon or argument-the ſumption ajuus and 
the aſſumption ( f) weg'srm45 ( termed by Ariſto- nd ; 
tle wwrd and) are axioms recieved by conſent of CST 
the adverſary, for conſtruttion of that which is 4+: ob/erved, 
called Inference inggg* ( by Ariſtotle ovunieaou dial. Cic. 6.2. 
concluſion ) becauſe it is inferr*d from the relt. 

(g) Of ſumpti.n and ofſump'ion according to ( g ) Galen. de 
Chry/ippus. there are four differences : The firſt Do&tr1n4 Hip- 
Scientifick : The ſecond Exercitative, or (as Ar: mh S Plas. 
fotle calls it ) Diale&ick ; The third Probableand © * 
and Rhetorical ; The fourth Sophbiffick. 


(Ff) Not wy. 


C H AP. XXVIl. 
Of concluſive Reaſens. 


(a) ENE Reaſons there are two kinds, concluſive, (a\ Laere. 
and not-concluſrye. Concluſrue reaſons S xt. Emjer. 

are thoſe, in which the Sumptions being granted , 

from the conceſſion thereof, the Inference leemerh 

to follow. 

Conclufſive reaſons, in reſpect of their matter, 
are of two kinds, tre and falſe. True are thoſe, 
which from true ſumptions colfeft a true infe- 
rence. Not- true the contrary. 

The Laws and rules of true and falſe reaſons, 
are theſe : 1, Truth is conſequent to truth : as, 
if itis day, it is light. 2. Falſeis conſequent to 
falſe : as, If ir be falſe that ic is night, it is hike- 
wile falſe that is dark. 2. Falſe is confequent to 
crue: as, Earth, if it flies, is.earth. 4: Falſe is 
nor conſequent to true : for, becauſe it is earth , 
it 1s not therefore confequent that it flies. 

Again, of true reaſons, ſome are demon#trative, 
others nor-demonſtrative. A demonſtrative reaſon 
is that which by things that axe certain, or per- 
ſpicuous, colleCteth that which is uncertain and 
leſs perſpicuous : as, If ſweat iſſue through the skiny 
we may underſtand pores, but ſweat iſſues through the 
skim ; therefore we may underſtand pores. 

Not-demonſfrative are Contrary : as, If it is 
day, it is light 5, but it is day, therefore it is light- 
Herein che inference, i: is /izht, is certain. 


CH AP. XXVIIL. 
Of SyBogiſtick Concluſive Reaſons, or Syllogi/m . 


Ancluſive reaſons, as'to their form likewiſe 
are of two Kinds ; Syllogiftically' concluſroe , 
and not Syllogiftically concluſroe. 

(a) Syllogiſtically-concluſrve Reaſons ( or Syllo- Þ - ; 
giſms) are thoſe which either cannot be more (4) Laert, 
concluded, or whereof one or more of the ſump- 
tions are reduced to thoſe which cannot be con- 
cluded again ; as, if Dion walks, - he is moved. | 

Syllogiſms (by which the Stoicks underſtand 
only the tropical, or hypotherical ) are of three 
kinds, connex, dijunt}, conjunth, (5) A 
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(b) Simplic. 
in Epitter. 


(c)Cic.Topic.1, 


Fa) Cc. abid. 


(e) Simplic. 


( f ) Sext.Hyp. 
Pyrrh. c !p.14. 


(a) Laert. 


(b) A connex Syllogiſm is, when twoareſo con- neceſlary to ſpeak a long aſſumption, or a long 
need in themſelves, that one is the antecedent, | inference, but they abbreviate them thus, by: 


che other the conſequent, in ſuch manner, as, if 
the antecedent be aſſerted, the conſequent follJow- 
eth, and the conſequent being taken away, the 
antecedent is likewiſe taken away, as, if it be day, 
itis not nighr, this antecedent is true, therefore 
it followeth, it is night. This kind of Syſlogiſm 
pertains to the firſt and ſecond moods. In the firſt 
it is called from poſition of the antecedent , to 
Poſition of the conſequent ; in the ſecond, from 
negation of the antecedent, to negation of the 
conſequent. The Laws concerning the truth, or 
falſhood of theſe Syllogiſms are the ſame with 
thoſe of connex axioms. | 

Of connex Syllogiſms there are two kinds ; 
connex in themſelves, as, if it is light , it is light; 
but it is light, therefore it is light ; and connex by 
others ; as, if it is daygit is light, but it is. day, there- 
fore it #5 light. | 

A conjun Syllogiſm, is (c) when we deny 
ſomthing conjunct, and to theſe add another ne- 
gation, and of thefe take the firſt, that what re- 
mains be taken away, as, (4) it cannot be that 
a Legacy is money , and money not a Legacy ; 
but a Legacy is money, therefore money isa Le- 

acy. 

- (e) A digun# Syllogiſm is that in which there 
cannot be more than one thing true, or, that in 
which if one be, the other is not ; or, if one be 
not, the other is, as, 1: is either day or night, but it 
is not night, therefore it is day ; for one being aſler- 
ted, the otheris taken away , and ſo on the con- 
trary. ( f) The evidenceof this Sy{logiſm Chrp/ip- 


pzes Concieves to be ſo great , that even dogs have 


knowledge thereof. For coming to a place where 
are three ways, if by the ſcent they find that the 
Beaſt hath not gone in two of them, they run di” 
reCtly to the third without ſcenting, as if they ar- 
gued thus, the Beaſt went either this way, or that 
way, or that way, bur neither this way nor that 
way, therefore that way : The Laws of disjunct 
Syllogiſms are the ſame as thoſe of disjunCt Axi- 
OMs. 


CHAP. XX 1X. 
Of Moods. 


(a)CYllogiſtick, concluſive Reaſons are diſpoſ- 

ed into Moods, Of Moods there are two 
kinds, the firſt imple, properly called a Mood, 
Te&r@, defined a kind of figure of the Reaſon, 
as thus, 


If the: firſt is, the ſecond is, 
But the firſt us, 
Therefore the ſecond x. 


(It is obſervable by the way, that the Stoicks 
for letters uſed numbers). The other compound- 
ed, called aoyorgine ©, as being conſiſtent of both 
reaſon and Mood, as, 


If Plato liwveth, Plato breatherh, 
But the firſt, | 
Therefore the ſecond. 


This is uſed in a long Syntax, that it be not 


the firſt, therefore the ſecond- 

Of Moods or Tropes there are two kinds, one 
of Indemonſtrables, ſo termed, not that they can. 
not be demonſtrated, but becavſe they conclude 

ſo evidently, that they need not be reproved; 
the other of Demnſtrables. 

Of Indemonſtrable Moods, there are (accord. 
ing to Chry/ppus) five, according to ® others 
more or leſs. 


The fir/#, wherein every reaſon conſiſtsHf a Ma 


Connex, and ar. Antecedent from which begin- 
neth the Connex, and the conſequentis infetred; 


as, 
If the firſt, then the ſecond, 
But the firſt, 
Therefore tbe ſecond. 


The ſecond Indemonſtrable is, which, by the 
conſequent of the Connex, and the contrary of 
the conſequent, hath a concluſion contrary to 
the Antecedent, as, 


If it us day, *tis light, 
But it 1s night, 
Therefore it ts not day. 


The third is, that which by a negative compli. 
cation, and one of ttioſe which are in the compli- 
cation, infers the contrary to that which remains, 
as, 


Plato 7s not both dead and alive, 
But Plato is dead, 
Therefore Plato z not alive. 


The fourth is that which by a disjunRive, and 
one of thoſe which is in the disjunctive, conclud- 
eth the contrary to that which remains, as, 


Either it is the firſt or ſecond, 
But it #s the firſt, 
Therefore it is not the ſecond, 


The f#tb is that wherein the whole reaſon is 
connetted by a disjunCtive, and one of thoſe 
which are in the disjunftive of the ,contrary , 
inferreth the reſt, as, 


Either it is night, or it is day, 
But it is not _ 
Therefore is is day. 


of not- Syllogiſtick-concluſroe Reaſons. 


(4)D Eaſons not -Syllogiſtically-concluſiue (which 

R are likewiſe Feciath — (as their 
Genus) concluſive in oppoſition to Syllogiſms) 
are thoſe which conclude not by way of $yllo- 
giſm, as, 


It is falſe, that it is both night and day, 
But it is day, 
Therefore it « not night. 


And this of Chry/ippus. t 
What: 
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Whatſoever is good is laudable, 
 Whatſoever is laudable is honeſt, 
Therefore whatſoever is good is honeff, 


Theſe not-SyNogiſtick,or Categ orick-Conclulives, 
are frequently uſed by the Stoicks (as by Zeno 1n 
Cicero) but immethodically, not reduced to 
Mood and Figure. Thoſe they applied only 
to Tropical reaſons, as in which confiſteth the 
ſole way and order of inference. The Categort- 
cal are not,Syllogiſms, becauſe in them ſomething 
is ever omitted, and therefore they are euiviSos 
m#g2:rorre; , immethodically concluſive ; as 1N 
thar argument of Chry/ippus laſt mentioned, (WO 
aſſumptions, and an inference are omitted, for it 
ought to be thus, 


If it be good, it is Iaudable, 
But it is good, 
Therefore it is laudable, 


And again, 


If i be Iaudable,it is honeſt, 
But it is laudable, 
Therefore it is honeſt. 


Hence are Derived thoſe reaſons which are 
called ##&4anoyres, and Gnfanniuve Adjicient 
and Agje&, conſiſting of propoſitions continually 
aſſumed without concluſions. Adje# are thoſe 
whoſe concluſion is omitted ; Adjicient , thoſe 
whoſe demonſtrative propoſition is omitted, as, 


The firſt of every ſecond, 

The ſecond of every third, 

The third of every fourth, 
Therefore the firſt of every fourth. 


In this adjeQt, the conclufion is omitted, which 
is, thereforethe firſt of every third, 


—————————— 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of not-concluſive Reaſons. 


Þ Lunt ( wh te Reaſons are thoſe, whoſe 


oppoſite to the inference is repugnant 
to the connexion of the ſumptions : (b) They are 
four kinds. 1. By incoherence: 2+. By redundance. 
2. By being in an ill figure. 4. By defect. 
By incoberence, When the propoſitions have no 
conjunction or communion With one another, nor 
with the inference, as, 


If it is days it is light, 
But corn is ſold, 
Therefore it is light. 


For neither, it is day, hath any communion 
with, Corn is ſold, nor both of them together, 
with, 3# is light ; but each dependeth upon ſome- 
thing elſe, 

By redundance, when ſomething is aſſumed 


to the propoſition extrinſecal and ſuperfluous , 
as, 


If it is day, ff *s light, 
But it is day, and Virtue profit ethy 
Therefore it is light. 


For Virtue profiteth, is ſaperfluouſly aſſumed 
with the other propoſition, the inference depend- 
ing upon the other two. 


By being in an ill figure, as thisis a right figure, 


If the firſt, the ſecond, 
But the firſt is, 
Therefore the ſecond. 


Burt this, 


If the firſt, the ſecond, 
But not the ſecond, 


Is not concluſive; not that in this figure, there 
cannot be reaſon which may colle& truth from 
truth, for that it may do as thus, 


If three are four, ſix are eight, 
But three are not four 


Therefore ſix are not eight. 


But becauſe there may be ſome ill reaſons in it, 
as this, 


If it be day, *tis light, 
But it us not day, 
Therefore it as not light. 


By defe, when there want one of the col- 
leftive propoſitions, as, | 


Riches are either ill or good, 
But riches are not good ; 


Therefore they are all. 


For in the disjunCt there wanteth this, or »- 
different ; ſo that to be perfect che ſumption 
ſhould be thus, Riches are ill, or good, or indif- 
ferent, 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Of fallacious Reaſons or Sophiſms, 


Y Dialectick are diſcerned true and falſe rea- 
ſons : The latter are Sophiſms, proper to So- 
phiſts, who diſpute for vain-glory, or gain; as 
true reaſons are to Logicians, Whoſe end is only 
to find out truth. 

Of falacious reaſons there are many kinds ; the 
Luieſcent reaſon, or Sorites, the Lying, the Inex- 
plicable, the Sluggiſh, the Dominative, the Vailed, 
Ele&ra, the Horned, the Crocodilite, the Reciprocal, 
the Nullity, the Defe&ive, the Mower, the Bald, 
the Occult, the Negative. 


(a) Sorites , named from 9wpos, a heap, is (b) (4) Suid. 
when from things evidendy true, by ſhore mu- (b) 
cations, the diſpute is brought to things evidently ad Sa 
falle : (c) As, Are not two few? Are not three (0 (c) Lame: the 
120 are theexampl: b2 
a few, therefore ten. (4) It is called alſo iouys- falſely applied, 
Lav xoybs, the quieſcent reaſon, (e) becauſe the way 45 Burtus and 


likewiſe ? And four, and ſo onto ten? But, 


to withſtand it, is by ſtopping, and witholding the 
allenr. 


life of Eubulides. 


The 


F d 
The /ying reaſon, 44vSiueros abyos, is a captious -#- 
argument, not to be ditlolved. Of this, ſee the (e) Co. Acad, 
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(f )4gel. 9.15, /{f) The inexplicable reaſon , Ypos aiyos, fo 
caileg, from the intricate nature thereof, not to 
be diſſolved ; wherefore it ſeems to be the ſame 
with the lying, and perhaps the genus to molt of 
thoſe which follow. 

1 ie ſluggiſh reaſon, apyds abyor, is manifelted 

(7 ) Cicer. de by this example: (g) If it be decreed that you 

Fats. foall recover of this ſickneſs, you ſhall recover whe- 
ther you take Phyſick or not. Again, if tt be decreed 
you ſhall not recover, you ſhall not recover, whether 
you take Phyſick or not : Therefore it is to no purpoſe 

- 70 take Phyſick. This Argument is juſtly termed 
ſluggiſh, ſaith Cicero, becauſe by the ſame reaſon, 
all actions may be taken away from lite. 

The Dominative reaſon, xvervor ayes: Of this 
already in the Life of Diodorus. 
The wailed reaſon , #ynereavuuirog aiys: Of 


yos abyss, In the life of Eubulides, 
The Crecodilite, ſo named from this Egyptian 
Ch) Doxopat. fable : (hb) A Woman fitting by the ſide of Nils, 
5% 4p*9e. a Crocodile ſnatched away her Child, promiſing 
to reſtore him, if ſhe would anſwer truly to what 
he asked ; which was, /Vhether he meant to reſtore 
him or not? She anſwered , Not to reſtore him, 
and challeng'd his promiſe, as having ſaid the 
truth. He replied, that if he ſhould let ber have 
bim, (he had nct told true. 
Tic --ciprocal reaſons, weramaor[s, ſuch was 
()/4zell. 5.10. that of (4) Protageras the Sophilt , againſt E 
7:1vlus, a rich young man, his diſciple, who pro- 
miſed him a great ſum of mony for teaching him, 
whereof half he paid in hand, the other half 
was to be paid the firſt that he ſhould plead be- 
fore the Judges, and carry the cauſe. Having 
learned long, and attained a great perfeCtion in 
Rhetorick, he forbore to plead in publick, that 
he might defraud Protagoras. Protagoras ſues 
him, and the cauſe coming to hearing, begins 


this. and Elefra, and the Horned reaſon, wggris | 


thing by our agreement. The Judges not able tg 
determine it, diſmiſt them both. 

(k ) The nullity, wry, uſed by Ulyſſes, - who (1) 
called himſelf #74, nv body, whey he hurt Pg, © * 
pheme, Whence it came to be ſo named. : 

The defective reaſon, eur AG os, MENtinne(d 
by Laertius in Z:none: The mower, Vieitor ris, 
by Lucian: The bal, cartnggs nies, by Loy, 
in Eubulide: The occult , Staaarlaror aiyos, by 
Laertius in Eubulide; The negative, Smpcoxuy Atyos, - 
by Laertius in Chyrſippo, and by Epicterns, Eye 
of theſe enough. | 


CHAP. XXXIIL | 
Of Method 'L 


Here are two kinds of diſputation: (a) One, ,... 
when the truth it ſelf is ſubtilly poliſheq 0 
in the diſpute : The other, when every expreſ. 
ſion is accommodated to the vulgar opinion ; for, 
we muſt uſe popular and uſual words, when we 
ſpeak of popular opinions, Which Panerins in the 
like manner hath done. 

(5) The firſt way was peculiar to the Stoicks, bes: 
ſhort, acute, and ſpinous, called likewiſe Logick, 
moſt worthy of Philoſophy ; for this uſeth defi. 
nition, diviſions, and the lights which they at. 
ford, as likewiſe ſimilitudes, diſſimilitudes, and 
the nice acute diſtinction of them. 

The vulgar way of diſpute is likewiſe twofold: 

One by continued oration; The other by queſtion 
and anſwer : The firſt called (c) Analy:ich, or / 
(4) Rhetorical; the other ( e) Topick, or (f) Wo " 
Diale&ical. (g) Tho the firſt be delightful, yet (4/.«4 
the latter is more commodious, when we infiſt 2 
on particulars, and underſtand what every man (*/% 


granteth, what every man denieth , what we{/7., 


thus: Know, fooliſh young man, that which way 
ſocver the Cauſe goes, whether for thee or againſs | 
thee , thou muſt pay what I demand. If againſt | 
thee, it will be gruen me by judgment ; if for thee, 
thou mut pay it according to our agreement. Evath- 
lus anſwers: I might have been intrapped by your 
ſubtilty, if T did not plead my ſelf, but had employ'd 
ſome other to plead for me. Now Trejoyce doubly in 
the wittory, that I ſhall be too hard for you, not only 
in cauſe, but in argument. Know therefore , my 
moſt wile Mater, that which way ſoever the cauſe 
go, eirber with me, or againſt me, I will not pay 
what you demand. If it go with me, the judgment 
will acquit me; if againſt me, you are to have no- 


would have concluded from conceſſions, and , 
brought toanend. For, when a ſpeech is carrie (2) 
on like a Torrent, although it bears many things 
along with it; yet we can hold nothing, we can- 
not ſtop the rapid courſe of an oration. (4) The () (; 
other, concluding as Zeno uſed, more ſhortly 1.4: 
and narrowly, lieth more open to reprehenſion. 
As a River in its courſe, cannot at all, or very 
hardly be corrupted, but water ſhut up, eaſily: 
So by a fluent oration, the faults of the oppoſer 
are carried quite away ; in a narrow ſpeech, they 
are not eaſily defended. 

But each of theſe methods hath a ſeveral uſe; 
the firſt is proper for expoſition of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the other for diſputation, 
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ECHAP. L 
ET HIC K and the parts thereof. 


HE Moral part of Philoſophy is 
divided into theſe places; Of Ap- 
petite, Of Good and Ill, Of Paſſions, 
Of Virtue, Of the End, Of the firſt 
eſtimation, of Ations, Offices, Exhortations and 
Debort ations: | 

Thus diſtinguiſheth Chry/ippus , Archidemus, 
Zeno of Tarſis, Apollodorus, Diogenes ( the Baby- 
Jonians) Antipater and Poſſidonius. But Zeno the 
Cittiean, and Cleaxthes, as being more ancient, 
were leſs accurate in their manner of treating 
upon theſe things. | 


(a) 


CHAP. II. 
Of Appetite. 


HE conſideration of Ethick ; beginneth 
properly from Appetite. ( @) Appetite Is 

moved by Phantaſy of an Office, for it is the im- 
pulſion of the ſoul to ſomething. ; 

Appetite in rational and irrational Creatures is 
different ; 324E1g is not rational appetite, but a 
ſpecies of rational appetite. Rational appetite 
is defined an impulſion of the intelle& to the 
doing of ſomething. *Ogzors is a ſpecies of praCtick 
appetite, being an impulſion of the Intellect to 
ſomething future. Hence appetite is taken four 
ways, for rational and irrational Inclination , 
andfor rational and irrational Averſion. To 
theſe may be added the habit of Appetition, 
which is likewiſe called appetite, the Origine of 
all appetitive acts. 

Of practick appetite there are many ſpecies, 
of which are 

I. Tegb9201s, a Deſignation, 

2. emþoxF, an appetite before appetite. 

3- 7:egoxd4, an action before action. 

4. iyx&pucrs , an appetite to ſomething now 
exiſtent. 

5. 4ag8015, a Will by ratiocination. 

6. m&eipio1s, a Will before Will. 

7. 85ano1s, an appetite joined with reaſon. 

8. 06an719, a ſpontaneous Will. 


en 
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CHAP. III. 
Of firſt natural Appetite. 


(x hl E firſt appetite of a living creature is 

to preſerve it ſelf, this deing from the 
beginning proper to ic by nature, as Chryſippus in 
his firſt Book of Ends, who affirms that the care 


of our ſelves, and conſciouſneſs thereof, is the 
firſt property of all living Creatures. For, Na- 
ture producing a living Creature, intended ei- 


{ther to alienate it from it ſelf, or to commend it 


unto its oWn.cafe ;, bur the firſt is not likely ; it 
followeth therefore, that Nature commendeth 
to every thing the preſervation of it ſelf, whereby 
it cepulſerh whatſoever is hurtful, and purſuecih 
What is convenient. 
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(6b) As ſoon therefore as a living Creature (6) Cic. de fir. 
cometh into the World, it is conciliated to it ſelf; 3+ 


commended to the conſervation of it ſelf and its 
own ſtate, and to the election of ſuch things as 
may preſerve its ſtate ; but alienated from de- 
ſtruction, and from all ſuch things as may de- 
ſtroy it. This is magifeſt, in as much as before 
the acceſſion of pleaſure or grief, young creatures 
deſire thoſe things which conduce to their well- 
fare, and refuſe the contrary ; which would not 
be, if they did not love their own i1ate, and fear 
deſtrution. Neither could chey deſire any thing 
without having ſome ſenſe of themſelves, where- 
by they love themſelves, and what belongs to 
them. Henceit is manifeſt, that the principle of 
this love is derived from themſelves. 


( « ) Whereas ſome mult hold the firſt appe- ( c ) Lyere. 


tite of a living creature to be that of pleaſure, 
that is falſe. ( 4 ) The greater part of Stoicks 
conceive that Pleaſure is not tobe placed amongſt 
the natur:l principles of love to our ſelves ; for if 
nature had fo ordered it, mary diſhoneſt things 


(d) Cie. fin. 3. 


would have followed. ( e) Pleaſure is an after- ( e ) Laert. 


acceſſion, when as Nature enquiring by it ſelf 
into itſelf, receiveth thoſe things which are agree- 
able to its conſtitution, after which manner living 
creatures are exhilarated, and plants ſprout forth. 
Nature hath thus far made no difference berwixt 
plants and living creatures, that whereas plants 
are ordered without appetite or ſenſe, there is in 
living creatures ſomething according to the na- 
ture of plants : Bat, there being over and above in 
living creatures, an innate appetite, whereby they 
go to thoſe things that are proper for them, the 
natural part in them is governed bythe appetitive, 


( f ) That we naturally love thoſe things ( F )Cie. fin3. 


which are firſt propoſed unto us by nature, may 
be argued from hence, in that chere is no man, if 
both were put to his choice, but had rather 
have all his limbs able and found, than uleleſs 
and imperfect. Theſe comprehenfions we con- 
ceive fit to be acquired for their own ſake, be- 
cauſe they have 1n themſelves fomerhing, as it 
were, complex, including, 'Fruth. This is dif- 
cernable in young ones, whom we ſee delighted, 
tho it nothing concerns them, if they themſelves 

Nnn " find 
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(a) Cic. de fin. 
"1 


that is; the effeCtion of the Art be in the Art it 


—T 


find out any thing by reaſon. Even the Arts we 
conceive to be a{lumed for themſelves, as well 
becauſe in theſe there is ſomething worthy aſ- 
ſumption, as becauſe they conſiſt of knowledg, 
and contain ſomethings conſtituted by reaſon and 
power. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Apperites conſequent to the firſt. 


( a )*4Hus according to the firſt innate princi- 

ples of Nature, thoſe things which are 
according to nature being expetible in themſelves, 
their contraries avoidable in themſelves, the hirſt 
office is to conſerve 1t ſelf in the ſtate of nature, 
the next, to obtain thoſe things which are. aCcord- 
ing to nature. : 

Here beginneth good to be firſt underſtood, for 
it is the firſt conciliation of man to things aCc- 
cording to nature. "This Good, as ſoon as man 
receiveth intelligence or notion thereof, and ſeeth 
the order and concord of Offices, he eſteemeth 
far above thoſe things which he formerly loved ; 
and by rational knowledg colleCteth, that herein 
is placed thechief good of man, laudable and ex- 
petible in it ſelf. 'T'o this chief good, which con- 
ſiſteth in homologie or convenience, all honeit 
ations having reference, honeſty it ſelf, which 
is reckoned amoneglit the gpod, tho it riſe after- 
ward, is notwithſtanding alone expetible in its 
own power and dignity, But, of thoſe which 
are the firſt objects Y nature, none is expetible 
1:2 it (elf. 

Now whereas offices proceed from the firſt 
natural objetts, they muſt neceſſarily be referred 
to the ſame ; ſo as all Offices tend to to the ful- 
filling of the firſt natural appetites ; yet, not ſo, 
as if therein conſiſted the ultimate good. Honeſt 
ation is in the firſt conciliation of nature, for it 
is conſequent, and arieth as we ſaid afterward ; 
yet, it is according to nature, and much more 
allective than all that go before it. 

And ſceing that all Offices proceed from the 
firſt natural appetites, even wiſdom it ſelf muſt 
be derived from thence likewiſe. Burt as it often 
happens, that he who is recommended to another, 
more eſteemeth him to whom he is recommend- 
ed, than the perſon which recommended him : 
ſo it is not ſtrange, that we bcing recommended 
to wiſdom by the firſt natural' appetite, after- 
wards more eſteem that wiſdom,than thoſe things 
whereby-we arrived atit. And as our limbs are 
given to-us for a certain reaſon of living, ſo the 
appetition of the ſoul is given, not for every kind 
of life, but for one certain form of- living ; ſo 
likewiſe reaſon and perfett reaſon. For, as aCti- 
on is proper to a Player, motion to a Dancer ; 
yet, not any, but one certain kind : fo the life 
that is to be ated, is in one certain kind, not in 
any, Which kind we call convenient and conſen- 
taneous. Wiſdom 1s not like the art of a Pilot, 
or a Phyſician; but rather to that Action we 
mentioned, and to Dancing, that the extream, 


ſelf, and not extrinſecal. There is another ſimi- 
lirude betwixt Wiſdom and theſe Arts, for in them 
are thoſe things which are done rightly ; yet, are 
not all the parts, whereof they confilt, contained 


—— 
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therein. Things done rightly, or Re@titndes 
contain all numbers of virtue ; for, only wiſe: m 
is wholly converted into ic ſelf, which is nor in 
other Arts. Bur, improperly is the Art of a 
Pilot and a Phyſician, compared with the v1ri. 
mate of Wiſdom : For, wiſdom includeth For- 
ticude and Juſtice, and judgeth all things that 
happen to man to be below it, which happeneth 
not in other Arts : but none can hold theſe virtues 
which we laſt mentioned, unleſs he affirm, there 
is nothing that is difterent, but honeſt and diſ- 
honeſt, 


CHAP. V. 
Of Good and 1ll. 


[therto of Appetites ; we come next to their 

.& Objects. (a) Things (according to Zeno) (,) ;,; 
are whatloever participate of Eſſence: Ofthings, 
ſome are good, ſome i/l, ſome indifferent. 

(5) Good is ſeveral ways defined by the Sto. /z) , , 
icks; but their definitions tend all to one end. ſin. 
(c) Good is profit, or that which differeth not (c) gy ; 
from profit. Profit is virtue, and virtuous aCtion ; pr.Hnt,; 
not difterent from profit is a virtuous man, anda 
friend. For virtue being a quodammodotative 
Hegemonick, and virtuous aCtion being an opera. 
tion according to virtue, is plainly profit. A vir- 
tuous man and a friend is not different from pro- 
fic; for profit is a part of Virtuous, as being 
the Hegemoniack thereof. Now the wholes are 
neither the ſame with their parts, for a man is not 
a hand ; nor different from their parts, for they 
ſubſiſt not without parts ; wherefore the whole is 
not different from its parts, and conſequently, 

a virtuous man being the whole, in reſpect of 
his Hegemoniack, which is profit, is-not different 
from profit. 

Geod is by ſome defined, that which is expetible 
in it ſelf; by others, that which aſſiſteth to felj- 
city, or compleateth it: by (e) Diogenes, that (e) ( 
which is abſolute by nature ; [ or, (f) that which fi: WW 
is perfect, according to the nature of a rational (// "| 
creature. *] The conſequent thereof is a bene- 
ficient motion, or ſtate abſolute in nature. 

Whereas things are known, either by uſe, or 
conunCtion, or ſimilitude, or collation, by this 
fourth kind is the knowledg of good, for when 
from thoſe things which are according to nature, 
the mind aſcendeth by collation of reaſon, then 
it attaineth the notion of good, 

(+) Good is known and ramed, not by acceſ: (b) & 
ſion, increaſe, or compariſon with other things, 5%? 
but by its proper power. For as Honey, tho it 
be moſt ſweer, yer, in its proper kind of taſt, 
not comparative to any other, we perceive it t0 
be ſweet: So this good of which we ſpeak; is that 
which is moſt tobe eſteemed; but that eſtimation 
conſilteth in the kind, not the magnitude. For, 
eſtimation being neither amongſt the good nor 
ill, whatſoever you apply it to, it will remain 1n 
its kind. Diffterent therefore is the proper eſtima- 
tion of virtue, Which conſilteth in the kind, not 
in increaſe. 

(i) To Good belongeth all virtue, as Prudence, (11 
Juſtice, 'Temperance, Fortitude, and whatſoever 
participates of thoſe, as virtuous actions and 
perſons. (&) Acceſlions here are joy, cheerfulneſs, (k 
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and the like, (1) Ii 
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(I) 1s are the contrary Vices, as Imprudence, 
Inuſtice, Intemperance, Puſillanimity, and what- 
| ſever participates of Vice, as Vicions Actions 
| | Leert» and Perſons. (») The acceſſions hereunto are 
| diſcontent, affliction, and the like, 

(n) Of Goods, ſome, as we have faid, ag Y:r- 


Laert. Sub. 


þ 
| | A tues, others not-virtues, As Joy, Hope, qd che 
| * like. In like manner of 1s, ſome are Vices, as 
1 thoſe already mentioned ; others not-wices, As 
| Grief and Fear. ; | ; 
d 5-0þ Again, (o) Of Goods, ſome are continual in all 


the virtuous, and at all times ; ſuch is all virtue, 
ſound ſence, wiſe appetition, and the like. 
Others are inter i/ſive, as joy, hope, and pru- 
dent counſel, which are not in all the wiſe, nor at 
all times. ; 
In like manner of 1/s, ſame are continual in 
all, and always in the imprudent, as all vice, 
and imprudent ſenſe, and imprudent appetite : 
Others intermiſlive, as grief, fear, and impru- 
dent anſwer, which are not always in the wicked, 
nor at all times. | 
+Stob. ( p) Again, Of Good there are three kinds : 
« Empir. The firſt from which profit cometh, as from its 
blyp#.3- firſt cauſe, ſuch is Virtue : The ſecond, by which 


(4) Stu. 


JOLT 
. ſin. 3, 


t (c) Sext 
ey profit cometh, as Virtue, and Virtuous action : 
4" The third that which may profit, as Virtue, and 


text, 7. 
_ Thus the ſecond fſignification inc!udeth the firtt ; 
and the third, both the firſt and ſecond. 

(r)In like manner of 1s, there are three kinds : 
Firſt, that from which hurt originally proceedeth, 


Jl ere. Stob, 


as vicious aCtions : Laſtly , and mutt largely, 
whatſoever is able to hurt 
Larre $tob | 
\Empir. Virtue, and Virtuous Actions: Some w:thont the 
bbyp.3- Sorl, as a true Friend, a good Conritry, and the 
like : Some neither within nor without the Soul : 
As Good and Virtuons Men. 

(+) In like manner of 7//s, ſome are within the 
Soul, as Vices, and Vicious Actions ; ſome with- 
out the Soul, as imprudent Friends, Enemies , 
and the like; ſome neither within nor without the 
Soul, as wicked men, and all chat participate of 
Vice. 

. (#) Of Goods within tbe Sou!, ſome are habits, 

; J ſome affe#ions, ſome neither habits nor affeCtions. 

* The w:rtves themſelves are affeCtions ; their 
| 
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ſtudies habits, not affeftions; their a&s neither 
habics nor atteCtions. 


t.Stob, (x) In like manner of 7s, ſome are affe&ions, 

; (b) ( as vices; ſome habits only , as infirmities of 

funb. 3 mind, and the like ; ſome neither habits nor af- 
? feftions, as vicious actions. 

J/LeertStoh (y) Again, Of Goods, ſome are final, ſome 


8. 4 finib.z, efficient, ſome both final and efficient. A Friend, 
E- and the benefits ariſing from him, are efficient 

Goods. Fortitude, Magnanimity, Liberty, De- 

leftation, Joy, Tranquillity, and all Virtuous 
: actions, are final Goods. Both efficient and final, 
: as all Virtues, as they perfect felicity, they are 
, —_ as they conſtitute it as parts thereof, 

nal. 

(z) Inlike manner of 7/ls, ſome are final, ſome 
efficient, ſome both. Fear, baſeneſs, ſervitude, 
ſtupidity , frowardneſs, grief, and all vicious 
actions, are fnal : Participant of, are vices, as 
they procure misfortune they are efficient, as they 
conſtitute it as parts thereof, final, 
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Virtuous aftions, and a Virtuous man, and a; 
Friend, and the Gods, and good Demons. (9) 


| by reaſon. 


( [)) Again, Of Goods, ſome are in ve Soul, as | 
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(2) Again, Of Goods, ſome are expetible in (#) $9. 

themſelves, not deſired for the ſake of any other : 

Others are preparatory to ſome other, called ef- 

fectively expetible. The expetible in themſelves 

are (according to Diogenes) of two kinds: 1. Ul- 

timately expetible, as Beatitude. 2. Thote 

whigh have in them the cauſe of being expetible, 
as every good hath. 

* (51 Again, Of Goods ſome are neceſſary to Be- 
atitude, as all Virtues and their Acts; others zot- 
neceſſary y as Joy , delectation, and ſtudy. In 
like manner of [l1s, ſome are neceſſary to lofeli- 
City, as all the Vices and their As ; others not- 
neceſſary therennto, as, all paſſions and infirmi- 
ties of the Soul and the like. 

(c) Again, Of Goods, ſome conſiſt in motion, (c) Stab. 
as Joy, deleCtation and the like ; fome in affetti- 
on, as quiet, imperturbation ; Of thoſe which 
conſiſt in afteCtion, ſome are likewiſe in habir, as 
the Virtues; others in affeCtion only, as the for. 
mer. Neither Cconſift the Virtues only in habits, 
bur other Acts likewiſe, changed by a Virtuous 
Man, in a manner, into Virtue. Of theſe Goods 
which are in habit, are thoſe we call ſtudies, as 
love of Learning, and the like. For theſe arts 
by their affinity with Virtue lead direQly to our 


(b) S:95. 


| Chief end, 


Again, (4) Of Goods, ſome are abſolute, as (d) Stob. 
Science, others re/ative, as honour, benevolence, 
fric-ſhip, and the like. | 
- >-:ence ls a Certain infallible comprehenſion\{e) Stob. 
Itis taken three ways. Firſt, for a 
>yitem of Sciences conjoyned together in a good 


as vice : Secondly, that by which hnr: cometh, | Man ; Second:y, for a Syſtem of artificial Scien- 


ces, having a certainty, Laſtly, for a demon- 
{trative infallible habit of Phantaſies by reaſon. 
(f ) Friendſhip, is a community of life and 
conſent of ſtudies. The kinds thereof are fix. 
I, Y/oeueTeTh a friendſhip amongſt known 
perſons | 
2, ov594e, amongſt Familiars. 
3. $Taeis, amonglt thoſe of the ſame age. 
4. ECwwie, towards ſtrangers. 
5. evyywrnn, amongſt kinred. 
6. zwwrix}, from Love. 
(g) Again, of Goods, fome are ſimple, as know- (2) Laere.Stob. 
ledg ; others mixt, as, cvrexrie, a pood uſe of 
Children conformable to nature, 2ynet/s» 2 good 
uſe of old age conformable to nature, <v$9:a, a 
good uſe of life conformable ro Nature. 
Exemption from grief, a'xuwia, and conſervation 
of order, eyre*ie are the fame with, as the mind 
is with prudence, and communion with good- 
neſs ; yet are otherwiie referred, which is obſer- 
vable likewiſe in the other Virtues. Hence are 
the ſame diſtinctions appliable to ill. 
(b) Every good Is beneficial, opportune, conduci- (h) Laert Stob 
ble, uſeful, commendable, fair, helpful, eligible, juſt. 
Beneficial, ovugieoy, as conferring that whereby 
we receive benefit. 
Opportune, Jy, as compriſing that whereof 
we ſtand in need. 
Conducible, Averr*xis, as reſolving into it ſelf 
the means, as the gain acquired by traffick ex- 
ceeds the charge. 
Uſeful, X8nonuoy, as conduCcing to our profit. 
Commendable, ivypnsey, from the uſe. 
Fair, xa\dv, a3 proportioned to, the neceſſities 
of receivers. 
Helpful, @Q4A} wor my 


oy 


( f ) Stob. 


relieves us. 
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Elizible, 
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Eligible, axgo73y y as being in reaſon to be pre- 
ferred, 
Fuſt, Sizevy, as being conformable to Law. 

(z) Stob. (i) On the contrary, every ill is unbeneficial, 
importune, inconducible, unuſeful, uncommen- 
dable, fon], unhelpful, avoidable, and unyult. 

(k ) Laert. (4) Perfett good, is called xaxiv, Fair, begauſe 
it is abſolute in all numbers required of Nacure, 
and perfectly proportionate. 

U, Laert. (1) Of Fair, (or Honeſt) there are four ſpecies, 
Tuft, Valiant, temperate, knowing ; in thele are 
honeſt aCtions conſummated. 

(m1) Laerts (»») Likewiſe of air , foul (or diſhoneſt) are 
four ſpecies, unjuſt, cowardly, diſſclute, fooliſh. 

(n) Laert. (n) Honeſt, is called x2ady fair, firſt becauſe it 
renders thoſe who are endued therewith, worthy 
of praiſe z Secondly, becauſe it is moſt ſuitable 
to its proper work ; Thirdly, becauſe it is an or- 
nament ; we ſay, a wiſe man is only good and 
fair. 

{o) Laert. (o) Only that which is good, is fair or honeſt : 
So Hecato in his third Book of Good ; and Chry- 
fippus of Fair. This is Virtue, and what parti- 
Cipates thereof, which is all one as to ſay, that 
whatſoever is good, is honeſt likewiſe ; and reci- 
procally whatſoever is honeſt, is good. 

(?) Cic. de fin. (p) That whatis honeſt,only is good, is proved 

3- thus. Whatſoever is good, is laudable ; whatſo- 
ever is laudable,is honeſt ; therefore whatſoever is 
good is honeſt, Again, there is no good which 
35 not expetible, nothing expetible which is not 
pleaſant and amiable , therefore approvable , 
therefore laudable, therefore honeſt. Again, 
no man.can glory inalife that is miſerable or not 
happy, therefore to glory is proper to the happy, 
but to glory relateth only to that which is honeſt, 

' therefore honeſt life is happy. And as he whois 
laudable, hath ſome Eminent mark of Renown 
and Glory , for which he is juſtly ſtiled happy, 
the ſame may be ſaid of the life of ſuch a man, 
whence if a happy life conſiſt in honeſty, only 
that which is honeſt is to be eſteemed good. 
Moreover, what man can be termed conſtant, 
firm, magnanimous, unleſs we grant that pain 
is not an il] ? For, he who reckoneth Death a- 
monegſt the I!ls, cannot but fear it ; ſo no man in 
any thing can negleft and contemn that which he 
accounteth ill. This being granted, the next 
aſſumption is this, he who is magnanimous and 
valiant, deſpiſeth, as if they were nothing, all 
things that can arrive to man ; whence it follow- 
eth, that nothing is ill which is not diſhoneſt; and 
this ſublime, excellent magnanimous perſon, ac- 
counting all human things below him, confideth 
in himſelf and his own life paſt and future, know- 
ing thatno ill can happen to a wiſe man. Where- 
by we ſee that what is honeſt only is good, which 
is to live happily and honeſtly. 

ITY (4) On the other ſide, nothing is good, but 

«hors wn hes is honeſt ; for whois, or ever was fo fer- 
vently covetous, and of ſuch difordinate atfecti- 
ons, that the ſame things , for the attainment 
whereof he would perpetrate any wickedneſs, he 
had not much attain'd unto (ſetting aſide all pu- 
niſhment) without all chat wicked means ? What 
advantage or fruit do we aim at, in deſiring to 
know thoſe things which are hidden from us, 
how they are moved, and by what cauſes agitat- 
ed in Heaven? Whois ſo ſavage, ſo obdurate to 
natural Studies, that he abhors things worthy ' 


knowledg , receives them without pleaſure or 
ſome benefit, and values them at nothing ? Who 
is there, that when he heareth of the aQions 
ſpeeches, counſels of magnanimous perſons, E. 
minent in all Virtue, is not affeted with any 
pleaſre ? Who is there, that being inſtituted in 
an h@eſt Family, and ingenuouſly Educated 
isnot offended at diſhoneſty, tho it bring no bure 
to him ? Whois there,that looks without trouble 
upon ſuch as live impurely and flagitiouſly ? 
W ho doth not hate ſordid, vain, light, frivoloug 
perſons? If diſhoneſty were not in it ſelf avoig. 
able, why ſhould men, when they are in the 
dark, or in a Wilderneſs, abſtain from any 
thing that- is evil , but that the very deformity 
and diſhoneſty thereof deters them ? Nothing 
therefore is more clear, than that honeſt things 
are expetible in themſelves, and diſhoneſt things 
avoidable in themſelves. 

Hence it followeth, that what is honeſt, is more 
eſtimable than thoſe mean things which accrue 
by it. And when we ſay, that folly, temerity, 
injuſtice, and intemperance, are avoidable, in re- 
ſpect of thoſe things which are conſequent to 
them, it contradiCts not the former aflertion,that 
what is diſhoneſt only is 1], becauſe they relate 
not to the hurt of the Body, but to diſhoneſt 
actions which proceed from Vice. 

(7) All good is equal, and every good is highly (!) Ls, 
expetible, and admits neither increaſe, nor de- 
creaſe. (/) Here cometh in a great controverſy (7); 
betwixt the Stoicks and the Peripateticks, which 3 
tho Carneades affirm to be only verbal, Cicero 
hodeth to be more in things than words. 

(:) The Peripateticks hold, that all goods are (! Gu 
requiſite to happy life ; the Stoicks, that whatſo- 
ever is worthy eſtimation, comprehendeth happy 
life. Thoſe holding pain to bean ill, it follows, 
that a wiſe man cannot be happy upon the Rack 
Theſe, who account not pains among the ills, 
hold, that a wiſe man continueth happy in the 
midſt of Torments : For, if ſome bear thoſe 
pains with greater Courage for their Country, or 
ſome lighter cauſe,opinion, not nature increaſeth 
or diminiſheth the power of the pain. Again,the - 
Peripatericks aſlerting three kinds of good, af- 
firm a man to be ſo much the more happy, the 
fuller he is of external corporeal goods; or, in 
the Stoicks expreſſion, he who hath moſt corpo- 
real eſtimables, is moſt happy, for as much as by 
them, Beatitude is compleated. On the contrary, 
the Stoicks hold, that thoſe goods which they 
call of Nature , make not by their frequency a 
life more happy, or are more expetible , or more 
eſtimable: For then Wiſdom being expetible, 
and Health expetible, both together would be 
more- expetible than Wiſdom alone ; whereas 
either being worthy eſtimation,both are not more 
worthy of eſtimation than Wiſdom alone. For 
the Stoicks, who hold Health to be eſtimable,but 
place it not amongſt the goods;hold likewiſe, that 
no eſtimation is to be preferred before Virtue, 
From this, the Peripateticks diſſent, aſſerting , 
that an honeſt action without pain, is more ex- 
perible than the ſame action with pain ; the Sto- 
icks otherwiſe. For, as a Taper is darkened by 
the light of the Sun, and as a drop of water is 
loſt in the vaſtreſs of the eApean Sea, and as in 
the riches of Cre/us the acceſſion of one farthing, 


and one ltep in the way between this and 1444, 
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ſo in that end of all good which the Stoicks aſſert, 
all the eſtimation of corporeal things muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be obſcured, overwhelmed, and periſh, 
by the ſplendor and magnitude of virtue. And 
as opportunity ivxazeie, is not made any thing 
greater by produdtion of time, for whatſoever 
is opportune hath ics meaſure ; ſo right affection, 
xerb:0974, and the good it ſelf placed in it, that 
ic be conformable to nature, admitterch no accel- 
ſion of increaſe. For as that opportunity, to thoſe 
of which we ſpeak, are not made greater by 
production of time, for which reaſon the Stoicks 
conceive, that a happy life is not more to be de- 
fired, if it be long, than if it be ſhort ; and they 
uſe this ſimily: As it is the praiſe of a ſhooe to 
fir the foot, neither are many ſhooes preferred 
before two, nor the greater before the leſs: So 
in thoſe things, whoſe good is confined to oppor- 
runity and convenience, neither are the more to 
be preferred before the fewer, nor the longer 
before the ſhorter. Nor do they argue acutely, 
who ſay, if long health be more to be eſteemed 
than ſhort, then likewiſe a long uſe of wiſdom, 
more than a ſhort; they underſtand not, that 
the eſtimation of health is judged by ſpace, that 
of virtue by oppotrunity ; as if they ſhould ſay 
likewiſe ,, a good death, or a good labour to a 
woman in travel, is better long than ſhort; ſo 
that they ſee not, that ſome things are more 
eſteemed for their ſhortneſs , others for their 
length. 
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CHAPE Th 
Of Eupathies. 


(a) A*® ſoon as any object is preſented to us, 

which ſeemeth good, Nature |_ as we 
ſaid} drives us on to the acquiſition thereof , 
which being done conſtantly and prudently, is 
called Will ; imprudently and exceſlively, De- 


ſire. 
(b)Moreover, while we are ſo moved, that we 


are in ſome good, that happeneth alſo two ways, 
when the Soul is moved quietly and conſtantly | 
according to reaſon, this is called Joy ; when 
vainly and exceſſively, Pleaſure. 

(c) In like manner, as we deſire good things 
by nature, ſo by nature we decline the il] : "This 
declination, if done according to reaſon, ts cal- 
led Caution, if without reaſon, Fear. {4) Cau- 
tion is only in a wiſe man, of fear he is not Ca- 
pable. 

Hence it appeareth, that there are three kinds 
of good affections of the mind, called (e) Eu 
pathies, or (f ) Conſtancies ; Foy , Caution, Will. 

1. (g) Foy is contrary to pleaſure, as being a 
rational elevation of the mind. 

2. Caution is contrary to fear, as being a ratio 
nal declination of 111. 

2. Will is contrary todefire,: as being a ratio- 
nal appetite. 

Theſe are the primary Eupathies; and as un- 
der the primary paſſions are comprehended many 
ſubordinate paſſions; ſo are there ſecondary Eu- 
pathies ſubordinate to thoſe. 

Under Foy are 1. Dele&ation. 2. Cheerfulneſs. 
2. eAquanithity, 


—— —— 


Under 7]! are, 1. Benevolencc. 2. Salutati- 


2: Charity. 
Notwithſtanding that Eupathies and paſſions 
are Contrary ; yetare there but three Eupathies, 
though there are four paſſions; for there is no 
Eupathy contrary to Grief. 


0N. 


CHAP. VII. 
of Paſſions: 


(2)F7 Rom falſities proceedeth a perverſity of 
Intellect, hence ſpring up ſeveral paſſions, 
and cauſes of diſorder. 

_ (6) Zenodetineth paſſion, a preternatural mwo- 
tion of the Soul, ( or as (c) Cicero renders it, 
a commotion of the Soul, averſe from right 1e1ſon, 
againſt Nature. ) Others more briefly, a more we- 
bement appetite: More wvehement they call that , 
which recedeth from the conſtancy of Natare, (4d) 
and is contrary to nature, wherefore all paſſion 
1s an exceſſive ſtupid deſire. 

(e) The kinds of paſſion ariſe from two opinio- 
nated goods, and two opinionated evils, ſo they 
are four, From the good , deſire and pleaſure ; 
pleaſure from preſent good, deſire from future, 
from the ill, fear and grief; fear, from the future, 
grief ſrom the preſent ; for theſe things, whoſe 
coming we fear, when they do come, grieve us. 
Pleaſure and deſire ariſe from an opinion of good 
things, deſire is fervently tranſported to that 
which ſeemeth good, pleaſure rejoiceth when we 
have obtained what we deſire. Thus (f ) deſire 
and fear go foremoſt, that to apparent good, this 
to apparent ill, pleaJure and grief follows ; plea- 
ſure, when we attain what we deſire, * grief, 


Cie. Tuſe, 
queſt 4. 


(a) Laert. 


(b) Laert. 
(c) Tyſe.queſt, 
4. 


(d) Laert. 


(e) Cic, ibid, 


(F) Stob. 


when we incur what we fear. oY SR 
(g) All paſſions ariſe from Judgment and Opi the Te3.!? 


nion, Whence they are more ſtrictly defined, (that (z ) Cic. ;b;d. 


it may appear not only how vicious they are, but 
alſo that they are inour power ) thus; 


(5) Grief is a freſh opinion of preſent ill, where- (þ) Cc. 


in it ſeemeth fit that the mind be contrated and 


dejedted, or (43) a contraCtion of the ſoul cauſed (7) St0s. 


by opinion of preſent ill. 
wherein it ſeemeth good that the mind be exalted, 


that ſeemeth elegible. 


ſeemeth to be intolerable ; or a contraction of 
the ſoul diſobedient to reaſon, cauſed by expect- 
ation of 111. 


if it were preſent, it were fit for our uſe, or 


the opinion of conſequent good. 
Theſe four are, as Hecato ſaith, primary paſſi- 
ons, under each of which there are ſubordinate 
paſſions, ſeveral ſpecies belonging to their proper 
genus. 

Under Grief are theſe kinds, 

(p) Envy, ofvos , invidentia; a grief at the 
proſperity of others, (q) which doth no hurt to 


might be advanced above them. For if a man 
grieve at the proſperity of another, whereby he 


Qn————————— 


Under Caution, 1. ReſpefF. 2. Clearneſs. 


as? 


is damaged, he is not properly ſaid to envy, = 
nar 


(k) Pleaſure 1s a freſh ovinion of preſent good, 7, , c.. 
or (1) an irrational elevation of mind to ſomthing (4) x eve; 


(m) Fear is an opinion of eminent ill, which (m) Cic. 


(n) Deſire is an opinion of good to come, that (2) Cc. 


(0) an appetite diſobedient to Reaſon, cauſed by (0) Sreb, 


(p) Laere. Co. 
(q) Cicer. 
him that envieth, * for ſome men defire to ſee * Plur. Cong. 
their neighbours ſuppreſs'd , that themſelves Sic. 
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that of He&or to Agamemnon ; but he who is no- 
thing dammag'd by the proſperity of another, 
yet grieveth thereat, truly envieth. 
(r) «Emulation, Ginos, (not here taken for the 
imitation of Virtue, for that is laudable) a grief 
that another man enjoyeth that which we deſire 
and want, or as Laertizs, a grief for another's fe- 
licity, whichwe wiſhto our ſelves, and an zmu- 
lation thereof as greater than our own. 

(s) Fealouſie, Cnnoruwia, obtreFation, a grief 
leſt another enjoy what we (+) love and poſ- 


(r) Cic. 


(5) Laert. 
(t) Cic. 


ſeſs. 
() Laert. (u) Compaſſion, Iaaos, miſericordia, a grief for 
the miſery another ſuffers undeſervedly, (y) for 


(J) Cic. no man compaſlionates the punifhment of a 
Parricide or Traytor. 
(7) Laert. (y) Anguiſh, x9, anger, an oppreſlive grief. 


(z) Mourning, *\wv0, Luftus, grief for the 
(z) Cic.SF cb. Jeath of a friend that was dear to us. 
(9) Cic: (a) Wailing, Mzror, a grief accompani'd with 


Tears. 
(b)Cic.Laert. (b) Trouble, iIwin, zrumna, a laborious pier- 
FED Cing grief. 

(c) Cic. (c) Sorrow, Dolor, a vexatious grief, perhaps 
the ſame which in Stobezs is termed &oy, a grief 
with conflict of Spirit. 

(4) Cic. (d) Lamentation, «vie, a grief with thought- 

(e) Laert. fulneſs, (e) proceeding from, and encreaſing by 

| conſideration and diſcourſe. 

(f) Cic. (f) Moleſtia, a permanent grief. 

(g)Cic. (g) Affliction, a grief with corporeal torment: 

(5) Cic. (b) Deſperation, a grief without any hope of 

A; amendment. 

() Laert. k (i) Erixanoes, an urgent grief attended by dif- 

culty: | 

(k) Stub. (k) A'xo:, a grief taking away the voice. 

(U) Laert. (1) &'vyxvors, an irrational grief corroding, 
and hindring us from enjoying the preſent. 

| Under Pleaſure are, _  _ 
(m) Cic.Laert. (m:) Malevolence, emxazcexaxia, a Pleaſure at 


henc - i 
port ma anothers I!1, without any good to our ſelves, 


where (plea- This hath no real ſubſiſtence; for no good man 

ſure being o- Was ever known to rejoyce at the harm of an- 

mirred) theſe orther.. 

beat abr () DeleCtation, xiano:s, a pleaſure affefting 

fn) Cc. Loere. and ſoothing che mind by the Ear, and in like 
manner by the eye, touch, ſmell or taſt, which 
are all of one kind. 


(0) Cic. (o) Fatation, a boaſting Pleaſure, with inſo- 
lent behaviour. 

(p) Laert. (p)' Tits, quaſi 935415, an inclination of the 
mind to diflolureneſs. 

(9) Laert. (q) arxxvua, the diſſolution of Virtue. 

(r) Stob. CT IN_ a pleaſure from things not ex- 

4 Cds 

(s) Stob. (s) Tojrea, a Pleaſure cauſed by fight, without 

deceit. 
Under Fear, are 

(t) Laert.St, (1) Dread, $#ua, a fear cauſing Sos. 

(n) Laert: (u) Sloth, axwos Pigritia, a fear of future action, 

S'ob. or ſuſception of labour. 

* [.:ert.Stoh, ® Shame, aixom, a fear of ignominy. 

(3) Laert. (3)*ExmanZes, a fear of ſome unuſual phantaſie. 

(>) Laert. (z) ©6;v&%,a fear with loſs, or trepidation of 
Voice. | 

(a) Laert. (a) Ayoria, a fear of ſomething uncertain, or 
a fear of offending or falling. 

(b) Stob. (b) 4u9:Samtz, a fear of Gods or Demons. 

( c) Stob: (c) 410, a fear of ſome grievous thing. 

(a) Cie (4) Terronr, a fear, which by ſtriking the mind 


— 


cauſeth redneſs, paleneſs, trembling, or gnaſhing 
of the teeth. 

(e) Timor, a fear of approaching ill. 

(f) Pawor, a fear thruſting the mind out of fc 
its place. k, 

(s) Exanimatio, a fear conſequent, and as it (@)C 
Were companion to Pavor. &/ Us, 

(b) Cimturbatio, a fear, which diſperſeth all our (hb); 
thoughts, P- 

(i) Formido, a permanent fear. 

(4) The Paſſions ſubordinate to deſire, 
nerally two, Anger and Love: : 

(1) Anger is a delire of taking revenge upon /, | 
thoſe by whom we conceive our ſelves wronged. Ge SY 


(e) Cir, 


(i) Cir 
are ge- (; bY 


| Judgments ; 


(m) The Species thereof are, (m) 9. 
(1) Ovpds, Or as (icero, Fvuadts, excandeſcen- (a ) Mrs þ 

tia, anger beginning. = 
(o) xbaos, anger encreaſing- 

(p) Mins, dium, anger inveterate. 0)G5.M 
(q) Kiros, inimicitia, anger watching the 0C- / it. 
caſion of revenge: 1 
(r) Ninpla, anger breaking forth into action. yy,., 
(s) Mizes, a deſire, whereby we wiſh ill to an- are oj, 
other, with continual progreſſion. ded bly. 
(t) Malice, Diſcordi4, a bitter anger, With ut- tius 
moſt hatred, conceived in the Heart. (x) Ia, 

(u) ®1xonurte, a deſire converſant in difference (1) wn. 
of opinions. (t)Ck, 
* Love is an impulſion of good will for appa- (#) Lir 
rent beauty, (7) whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from * $4, 
the love of the virtuous, which is a voluntary ()) Lur, 
ſuſception of labour for true beauty. The ſpe- 
cies of Love are, 
(z) Endvis, indigentia, an (inexpleble) deſire 
of that which we want,and being ſeparated from (2) Ls 
it, in vain incline to it. Ci 
(a) _ —_— a deſire to ſee that which 
is not preſent. They (6b) diſtinguiſh the 
thus: Deſire is of - 44 things which are Fe (0) 
predicated of any thing which they call Catepo- 
remes, as to have riches, to take honours ; Indi. 
gence 1s of the things themſelves, as of hononrs 
of money. : 


ON” 


(a) Sta, 


(c) "lus, deſire of converſation of . 
is abſent. ion of that which ON 
(4) *andorie, deſire of Pleaſure. | 
(e) *momaurie, defire of Riches. en 


(f) #1mooEla, deſire of Glory. " 
(gs) In all theſe Paſſions there is opinion. (1 of b 
(+) Opinion is a weak aſſent. (5) Hence paſſions, W ' J 
(as Chryſippas in his Book of Paſſions affirms) are (9 © 
| for Avarice is an opinion, or falſe (3) Lar 
judgment that _— - good ; drunkenneſs and F 
intemperance, are the like. (&_) Opinion is like- /}) $4. 
wiſe ſudden from the ono. h na nad Mo 0 
unreaſonable elation of mind, unreaſonable and 
preternatural, in as much as it is not obedient 
to reaſon, Forevery paſſion is violent : wherefore 
oftentimes, though we ſee in thoſe that are tranſ. 
ported by paſſion, the inconvenience thereof : 
yet notwithſtanding, the ſame perſons that con- 
demn it, are carried away by it, as by a head- 
ſtrong horſe, and therefore properly may uſe that 
ſaying : 
 Againit my Tudgment Nature forceth me. Mean- 
ing by Judgment, the knowledg of right things; 
for man is carried beyond nature by paſſion, to 
tranſgreſs natural reaſon and right. 
(1) All thoſe who are led by paſon, are di- 
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verted from reaſon, but in anther manner than 
thoſe 
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choſe who are deceived. For the deceived, as for 
example, They who think Atomes co be the prin- 
ciples of all things, when they come to know 
that they are not, change their judgment : But, 
thoſe that are in paſlion , alcho thar they are 
raught not to grieve, or fear, or give way to 
any paſſion in the Soul , yer, they do not put 
them off, but are lead on by cheir paſſions, uncil 
they come to be ſubject to their ryrannical ſway. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Sickne/s and Infirmities. 


(s) T HE fountain of all paſſions is Intempe- 
rance, which is a total defettion from 
the mind, and from right reaſon, ſo averſe from 
the preſcription of reaſon, that the appetites of 
the Soul can by no means be ruled or contained. 
As therefore Temperance allayeth appetites, and 
cauſeth them to obey right reaſon, and preſer- 
veth the conſiderate judgments of che mind ; ſo 
Intemperance, the enemy therero, enflameth, 
troubleth, and inciteth the ſtate of the Soul. 
Thus griefs and fears, and the reit of the paſſions, 
all ariſe from this. For, as when the blood is 
corrupt, or flegm, or choler aboundeth, ſick- 
neſſes, and infirmities ariſe in the body : ſo the 
diſord$r of ill opinions, and their repugnance to 
one another, diveſteth the Soul of health, and 
troubleth it with diſeaſes. 
+ (b) By paſſions the mind becometh indiſpo- 


)Laert.$t%b. ſed, and as it were ſick, Sickneſs of mind, vionue, 


is an opinion and defire of that which ſeemerh 
greatly expetible , but is not ſuch, as love of 
women, of wine, of money. "Theſe rooguer:, 
have likewiſe their contraries in the other ex- 
tream, as hatred of women, of wine, of money. 

(c) This ſickneſs of mind happening with im- 
becillity, is called app'«rnue, infirmity. For, as 
inthe body there are inftirmicies, as Gouts, Con- 
yulſions, and the like ; 6 are there infirmities 
in the mind, as love of glory, love of pleaſure. 
And as in bodies there is a propenſity to ſome 
particular diſeaſes ; ſoin the mind thereis a pro- 
Clivity w5uTTodie, Or iwieTaqueia, tO ſome par- 
ticular paſſions , as gfoyreia, propenſicy to envy, 
a propenſity to unmercifulneſs, and the 

tke. 

(4) In this place, much pains hath been taken 
by the Stoicks, chiefly by Chry/ippus, to compare 
the ſicknelles of the mind with thoſe of the 
body. 
Paſſion (for as much as opinions are incon- 
ſtantly and turbulently toſſed up and down ) is 
always in motion ; and when this fervour and 
concitation of the mind 1s inveterate, and, as it 
were, ſetled in the veins and marrow, then ari- 
ſeth ſickneſs and infirmity, and thoſe averſions 


which are contrary to thoſe infirmities and diſea- 


ſes. Theſe differ only intentionally, bur really 
are the ſame, ariſing (rom deſire and pleaſure ; 
for when money is deſired,and reaſon not imme- 
diately applied, as a Socratick medicine, to cure 
thar deſire, the evil ſpreaderh through the veins, 
and cleaveth to the bowels, and becometh fick- 
neſs and infhirmity, which when they grow in- 
veterate, Cannot be plucked away. The name 
of this ſicknels is ayarice, In like manner ariſe 


» 
_ 


other ſickneiles, as deſire of glory, deſire of wo- 
men, e:a:5v:6, and the reſt of ſickneſſes and 
inftirmites. Their contraries ariſe from fear, as 
hatred of women, wiooyure's, hatred of man- 
kind, inhoſpitality, all which are infirmities of 
the mind, ariſing from fear of thoſe things which 
they flie and ſhun: 

Infirmity of mind is defined, a vehement opi- 
nion, inherent, and wholly implanted in ns, of 
a thing nat to be deſiced,as if it were exceedingly 
to be deſired, That which ariſeth ſrom averſion, 
is defined a vehement opinion, inherent, and 
chroughly implanted in us, of a thing that oughe 
not to be ſhunn'd, as if it ought to be ſhunned. 
This opinion is a judging our ſelyes to know what 
we have nor. 

Under Infirmity are theſe ſpecies, Love of Me- 
ney, of Honour, of Women, of curious Meats, and 
the like. Love of Money, Avarice, is a vehe- 
ment opinion, inherent, and throughly implant- 
ed in us, asif it were exceedingly to be deſired: 
[n the like manner are all the reſt defined. 

Averſions are defined thus, Inhoſpitality is a 
vehement opinion, inherent, and throughly im- 
planted in us, that gueſts ought to be ſhunned. 
In like manner is defined hatred of Womenkind, 
ſuch as was that of Heppolirzs ; and of mankind, 
as that of 7;mon, 

As ſome are more prone to one ſickneſs than 
to another ; ſo are ſome more inclinable to fear, 
others,. to other paſſions; in ſome is anxiety, 
whereby they are anxious; in others choler , 
which differeth from anger ; for it is one thing to 
be Cholerick, another to be Angry, as anxiety 
differs from grief ; for all are no: anxious who are 
ſometimes grieved, nor are all that are anxious 
grieved always: As there is a difference betwixt 
Ebriety __ Ebrioficy, and it is one thing to be a 
Lover, another to be Amorous. 

This propenſity of ſeveral Perſons to ſeveral 
ſickneſles, is called, from an Analogy to the body, 
Infirmity, whereby is underſtood a propenſity to 
be ſick : But in good things, becauſe ſome are 
more apt to ſome goods than to others, it is ſtiled 
Facility, in ill things Proclivity, implying a lap- 
ſion ; inneuters it hath the former name. 

As there is ſickneſs, infirmity, and defeCt in 
the Body, ſointhe mind. Sickneſs is the corrup- 
tion of the whole body. Infirmity is ſickneſs 
with ſome weakneſs. Defect is, when the parts 
of the body diſagree with one another, whence 
ariſeth pravity, diſtortion, deformity of the 
Limbs ; ſo thatthoſe ewo, ſickneſs and infirmity, 
ariſe from the confuſion and trouble of the health 
of the whole Body ; defect is ſeen in perfect 
healch. Bur, in the mind, ſickneſs is not diſtin- 
guiſh'd from infirmity, but by cogitation only. 

Viriolity is a habit or affection, inconſtant in ic 
ſelf, and oft differing in the whole courſe of life ; 


ſo that in one by corruption of opinions, is bred 


ſicknels and infirmity ; in the other, inconſtancy 
and repugnance. For, every vice hath not dif- 
agreeing parts, as of them who are not far from 
Wiſdom, that affeion is different from it ſelf,as 
being unwiſe, but not diſtorced nor depraved. 
Sickneſs and infirmities are parts of Vitioſity z 
but, whicher paſſions are parrs thereof alſo, ic is 
a queſtion. For Vices are permanent affeCtions, 
paſſions are moving affections, ſo that they can- 
not be pats of permanent affections. P 
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And as in all things the Soul reſembleth the 
Body, ſo in good likewiſe. In the boGy,the chiet- 
eſt are beauty, ſtrength, bealth, ſoundneſs, agili- 
ty ; ſo likewiſe in the mind. And as the good 
remper of the body is, when thoſe things where- 
of we conſiſt, agree well among themſelves: 10 
the health of the Soul is, when the judgments 
and opinions thereof agree. This is the virtue of 
the Soul; which ſome affirm to be Temperance , 
others, a Soul obedient to the precepts of Tem- 
perance, and obſequious thereunto, not having 
any ſpeciouſneſs of her own. But, whether one 
or other, it is only in a wiſe man ; yet, there 1s 
one kind of health of the ſoul, which is common 
alſo to the unwiſe, when by the care of Phylici- 
ans, the diſtemper of the mind is removed. 

And as there is in the body an apt figure of the 
limbs, together with a ſweetneſs of colour, which 
is called Beauty ; ſo in the ſoul,equality, and con- 
ſtancy of opinions, and judgments following vir- 
tue, with a certain firmneſs and ſtability, or, in- 
cluding the very power of virtue, is called 
Beauty. | 

Likewiſe, correſpondent to the powers,nerves, 
and efficacity of the body, in the ſame terms are 
named the powers of the Soul. Agility of body 
is called quickneſs ; the ſame commendation is 
aſcribed to wit,in reſpeCt, that the Soul over-run- 
neth many things in a ſhort time. 

Only there is this difference berwixt Souls and 
Bodies : Strong ſouls cannot be aſlaulted by di- 
ſeaſes, ſtrong bodies may. Bur, the offenfions of 
bodies may happen without any fault ; thoſe of 
the Soul cannot, all whoſe ſickneſles and paſſions 
proceed from contempt of reaſon, and therefore 
are in men only ; for, though beaſts do ſome. 
things like this, yet, they fall not ingo paſſions. 

Betwixt acute and obtuſe perſons, there is this 
difference, the ingenious, as Corinthian Braſs ru- 
ſterh, ſlowly falling into ſickneſs, and more quick- 
ly get out of it : the dull do notſo; neither doth 
the ſoul of an ingenious perſon fall into every ſick- 
neſs and paſſion; for, there are not many things 
extreamly ſavage and cruel, and ſome alſo have 
a ſhew of humanity, as compaſſion, grief, fear. 

But, the infirmities and ſickneſles of the mind 
are leſs eaſily rooted our, than thoſe great vices 
which are contrary to the virtues ; for, the ſick- 
neſſes remaining, the vices may be taken away, 
becauſe the ſicknefles are no ſooner healed, than 
the vices are removed. 
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CHAP. IX 
Of Virtue and Vice. 


(a) VF rtueis a convenient afteCtion of the Soul, 
chroughout all life. 

Of Virtues there are three kinds : The firſt ge- 
eral, taken for any perfeCtion of a thing, as of a 
Statue : The ſecond are (c) Sciences, or contempla- 
tive, Which, according to Hecaton, conſiſt in ſpe- 
culation, as Prudence and Fuftice. (4) The third 
not-ſciences, Or nor-contemplative, Which are confi- 
dered as cdnſequent to the ſpeculative; as,bealth, 
freagth, hope, joy, and the like. Health is conſe- 
quent to Temperance, a theoretick virtue, as 
ſtrength to the building of an Arch. They are 
called not-contemplative, becauſe they require no 
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aſſent, but are bv afrer-accefſion, and common 
| even to the wicked, as health and ſtrength. 


onal creature js perverted ſometimes by the per. 
{waſion oft exterior things, foretimes” by the 
counſel of thoſe with whom he converteth, con- 
trary to nature, Who gives us inclinations yn- 
perverted. 

Ot Vices therefore there are two kinds : The 
firſt (f ) :zgnorance of thoſe things whereof Virtues / 
are the knowledg; as, Imprudence, Intempe.. 
rance, Injuſtice : The ſecond nct-1gnorances ; as, 
Puſillanimity, Imbecillity. 

(g) Panetins allerteth two Virtues, Theeretich | 
and Prattick : others three, Rational, Natural, £/Uan 
Moral. Poſſidonins four ; Cleanthes, Chryſipper, and 
Antipater more , Apell. dorrs one only, Frudence. 

(b) Of Virtues, lome are primary, others /ub- (b) Ley 
crdinate. The primary are four, Frudence, Tem- 
perance, Fortitude, Fuſtice ; the firſt converſantin 
offices, the ſecond in appetite, the third in toler- 
ance, the fourth in diſtribution. 

(:) Prudence is the Science of things that are to (i) Ley 
be done, and not to be done, and neuter; or the 
knowledg of good, bad and neuter in civil life. 

( &) The Virtues ſubordinate to Prudence are (Vs 
ve. 


be done, how they may be done beneficially. 
Evaoslz, The Science of comprehending St 

things to be effected. | 

. Ayxiree, The Science of finding out our of. 5; 
ce. 

 Nanoxle, The Science of attaining the ſcope St 

in every thipg. 
Evuyy re The Science of finding out the if. St. 

ſues of things. 

| (wm) Temperance, is the Science of things expe. (n| 

tible, avoidable and neuter. Under "Temperance = 

are theſe ſpecies. wakes 
Evre&3z, (n) The Science of time and order he. 

for the well-doing of things, wo Try 
Koowusbrys (0) The Sdence of honeſt and diſho- rance 

neſt motions. (n)l 
Aidnwawn, (p) The Science of avoiding juſt + 

blame. P 
(9) Fortitude, is the Science of things prie- (9). 

vous, not grievous and neuter ; the Species un- 

der it theſe : 

Eprezrue, (7) A Science tenacious of right () $ 

reaſon. 

Kepreee, (5) A Science perſiſting in right judg: (;)$ 

ment. | 

©apceatbTHE, 7) A Science whereby we truſt. (+) 


thoſe things which happen to the good and bad. 
'Evuyia, * A Science of the Soul which ren- *5% 
ders her invincible. 

®awrorie, (3) The Sdence of going through (1). 
to the attainment of that which we propoſe to 

bur ſelves. 

(z) Fuſtice is the Science of diſtributing to (x) 
every one aCcording to his deſert ; under Juſtice 

are four ſubordinate Virtues. 

_ (a) The Science of worſhipping the (4) $9. 
gods. 

'Xpnsb7ns, The Science of well doing. 

'Evxeyorndia, The Science of equality in com- 
munity. b. 

Evornenratia, The Science of contratting ho- 
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neltly with others. (9) In 


Part VI 


Vice is che contrary to virtne, for (c) the rati (el 
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EvfeAia, (1) The Science of things that ate to (!)Le: 


Meyearuxie, (u) The Science of overcoming (#)$9.s 
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j) L cert: (6) In like manner of Vices,ſome are primary, 
others ſubordinate to the primary. The primary 
vices are, Imprudence, Intemperance, Puſillanimity, 
Injuſtice. : 

rob. igpe- (<) Imprudence is the ignorance of things good, 
m8 5y- ill and neuter ; and the ignorance of things to be 
«y48#r, one, not to be done, and neuter. 

uawr, Y Tnremperance is the ignorance of things expe- 


— tible, avoidable and neuter. 


| e Lam | 


Ton, Puſillanimity is the ignorance of things grie- 
orien £ yous, not grievous and neuter, 


'f, Lun: JT av - ſo 


Injuſtice is the ignorance of diſtributing to 
every one according to his deſerts. 

(dy The ſubordinate vices to theſe are corre- 
ſpondent to the ſecondary Virtues, as, dxezvie, 
beadvria, xaxoberia, which are defined anſwera- 
bly to their oppoſite Virtues. ; 

(e) Theſe vritues are perfect, and conſiſt in 
contemplation ; but, there are other virtues, 
which are not arts, but faculties, conſiſting in 
exetciſe, as, health of the Soul, integrity and 
ſtrength thereof, and pulchrirude. For, as the 
healch of the body is a good temperature of 
hot, cold, dry, and moiſt ; fo the health of the 
ſoul is a good temperature of the DoCtrines in 

the ſoul. And as the ſtrength of the body confi- 
ſteth in a tenſion of the nerves ; ſo the ſtrength 
of the ſoul in a proper extenſion thereof to judy- 
ment and action. And as the beauty of the body 
is a ſymmetry of all the parts to one another, and 
to the whole: ſo the beauty of the ſoul is the 
ſymmetry of the reaſon and parts thereof, to the 
Whole, and to one another. 

(f) All thoſe virtues which are Sciences and 
Arts, have common thenrems,and the ſame end, 
wherefore they are (as (s) Zeno ſaith)inſeparable, 
connexed to one another, as Chryſippus, Apollo- 
dorus and Hecaton affirm. He who hath one, 
hath all,(faith (5) Chry/ippus) and he who doth ac- 
cording to one, doth according to all. He who 
bath virtue, is not only contemplative, but alſo 
praCtick of thoſe things which are to be done. 
Things which are to be done are either expetible, 
tolerable,diſtributible,or retainable; ſo that who- 
ſoever doth one thing wiſely,doth another juſtly, 
another conſtantly, another temperately ; and ſo 
is both wiſe, magnanimous, juſt, and temperate. 

(i) Notwithſtanding theſe virtues differ from 
one another by their heads : For, the heads of 
prudence are, to contemplate and do well; that 
which is to be done in the firſt place, and in the 
ſecond, to contemplate what things are to be a- 
voided,as obſtructive to that which is to be done. 
The proper head of temperance is to compoſe 
our own appetites in the firſt place, and to con- 
ſider them ; in the ſecond, thoſe under the ſub- 
ordinate virtues, as being obſtruftive and diver- 
tive of appetites. The heads of Fortitude are in 
the firſt place, to conſider all that we are to un- 
dergo ; in the ſecond, other ſubordinate virtues. 
The heads of Juſtice are in the firſt place, to 
conſider what every one deſerves ; in the ſecond, 

the reſt, For all virtues conſider the things that 
belong to all, and the ſubordinate to one ano- 
ther. Whence Panztius ſaith, it is in virtue as in 
many Archers, who ſhoot at one mark diſtin- 
guiſhed by divers colours : every one aim&at the 
mark,bur one propoſes to himſelf the white line, 
another the black,and fo of the reſt. For, at theſe 
place their uljmate end in hitting the mark, but 
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every one propoſes to himſelf a ſeveral manner 
of hitting : ſo all virtues have Beatitude, which 
is placed conformably to nature for their end, 
but ſeveral perſons purſue it ſeveral ways. 

(&) As virtues are inſeparable, ſo are they the (&) Seo5. 
ſame ſabftantially with the ſapream part of the 
ſoul, in which reſpect all virtue is ſaid to be a 
body, for the Intelle&t and Soul are a body; for 
the ſoul is a warm ſpirit innate in us. ' Therefore 
our ſoul is a living creature, for it hath life and 
ſence, eſpecially the ſupream part thereof, caſted 
the Intelledt. Wherefore all virtue 1s a living 
creature, becauſe ir is eſſentially the Intellect. 

And therefore gggrſioss pey're, for that expreſlion is 
conſequent to this aſſertion. 

.( 7) Between virtue and vice there is no me- (4) $;oþ. 
dium ( contrary to the Peripateticks, who alert 
a mean progreſſion betwixt virtue and vice )) for 
all men have a natural appetite to good: and as 
a ſtick is either ſtraight or crooked, ſo man muſt 
be either juſt or unjuſt ; but cannot beeither more 
or leſs juſt or unjuſt. 

(2) That virtue may be learned, is aſſerted 
by Chry/ippas, in his firſt book of the End, and by 
Cleanthes, and Poſſidonias in his Exhortations, and 
Hecaton, becauſe men of bad are made gy- 

ed by (») Stob. 


(m) Laerts 


(») Thatit may beloſt,is likewiſe a 
Chryfippus, denied by Cleanthes, The firſt faith, 

It may be loſt by drunkenneſs or madneſs: the 
other, that it cannot be loſt, by reaſon of the ficm 
comprehenſions of the Soul. 

(o) Virtue is in it ſelf virtue, and not for hope (0) Laerr, 
or fear of any external thing. It is expetible in it £ 
ſelf; for which reaſon, when we do any thing 
amiſs, we are aſhamed, as knowing that only to 
be good, which is honeſt. 

(4) In virtue conliſteth Felicity, for the end (9) Lactt. 
of virtue is to live convenient to nature. Every 
virtue is able to make a man live convenient to 
nature : for, man hath natural inclinations for 
the finding out of Offices, for the compoſure of 
Appetites, for tolerance and diſtribution. Virtue 
therefore is ſelf-ſufficient to Beatitude, as Zeno, 
Chry/ippm, and Hecaton aflert. For if, faith he, 
magnanimity, as conceiving all things to be be- 
low it ſelf, is ſelf-ſufficient, and that be a part of 
Virtue, Virtue it ſelf, which deſpiſeth all things 
that obſtruct her, muſt alſo be ſelf-ſufficient to 
Beatitude. But Panztinus and P:ſſidonins deny,that 
Virtue is ſelf-ſufficient, affirming, that it requi- 
reth the aſſiſtance of health, ſtrength, and neceſ- 
faries ; yet, they hold, that Virtueis always uſed, 
as Cleanthes affirms, for it cannot be loſt, and is 
always practiſcd by a perfect mind, which is 
good, 

(s) Juſtice is not by nature, but by preſcription, (,) 1 ,ere. 
as Law and right reaſon: Thus Chry/ipprs in his 

Book of Honelt. 
(-) Virtue hath many attributes, it is called (;) 5,06, 
1. *Ayalfar, a good, becauſe it leadeth us to 
right lite. 
2. 'Ace52y, becauſe it is approved without any 
controverſie, as being moſt excellent. 
2. ersIaioy, becauſe it is worthy of much 
ſtudy. N ; 
4. *Examsrdy becauſe it may juſtly be praiſed. 
5. Kaady, becaule it inviteth thoſe who deſire it. 
6. Svuglgyy, becauſe it conduceth to goodnels 
of life. 


7. Xenon:c:y, becauſe it is uſeful, 
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(6) Stob. 


(c) Sztob, 


(e) Stob. 


(F) Stob. 


(s) $tob. 


(a) Stab. 


PaxTV 


N 0. 


8, «ze7%, becauſe it is rightly expetible. 
9. arayxaoy, becauſe being preſent it profiteth; 
being abſent, it doth not. 

10. AveiTsAts, becaule it hath an uſe that ex- 
ceeds the labour, 

11, «vTep%s, becauſe it is alone ſufficient to 
him that harh it. 

12. erarJts, becauſe it takes away all want. 

13. Sx:@r, becauſe it is common in uſe, and 
extendeth to all the uſes of life. 


ECHAP. 0 
Of the End. 


(4) P HE End is that, for whoſe ſake all offi- 

ces are done, but it ſelf is not done for 
the ſake of any : or that to which all things done 
conveniently in life are referred, it ſelf is referred 
to nothing; 

(5) The endis taken three ways: Firſt, for the 
final good, which confiſteth in rational conver- 
ſation : Secondly, for the ſcope, which is conve- 
nient life, in relation thereto: Laſtly, for the ul- 
timate of expetibles, unto which all the reſt are 
referred. 

(c) Scope and end differ ; for ſcope is the pro- 
poſed body, which they who purſue Beatitude 
aim at. Felicity is propoſed as the ſcope, but the 
end is the attainment of that felicity. If a man 
throw a ſpear or an arrow at any thing, he muſt 
do all things that he may take his aim aright, 
and yet ſo, as to do all things whereby he may 
hit : So when we ſay, it is the ultimate end of 
man to obtain the principles of nature, we imply 
in like manner, he muſt do all things neceſflary 
to taking aim, and all things likewiſe to the hit- 
ting of the mark ; but, this is the laſt, the chief 
good in life, that as to be ſeleted, not deſired. 

Reaſon being given to rational creatures, for 
the moſt perfeCt direction,to live according to rea- 
ſon,is in them to live according to nature,that be- 
ing the Artificer of Appetite. Hence (e) Zeno firſt 
(in his diſcourſe of humane nature) affirms, that 
the end is,to live confermably, thar is, to live ac- 
cording to one reaſon concordantly, as on the 
contrary, ſavage Beaſts that are always at dit- 
ference, live miſerably. : 

(f )The followers of Zeno,conceiving his exprel- 
ſion not full enough, enlarged ict. Firit, Cleanthes 
his ſucceſlor, added, io nature, making it up 
thus, The End # to live conformavly to Nature, 
which 1s to live according to wirtue: for nature 
leads us to virtue. Thus Cleanthes in his Book of 
Pleaſure, and Poſidonizs, and Hecaton in his Book 
of Ends. 

(g) Chryſippzs, to make the expreſſion of Clean- 
thes more clear, expounds it thus, To live accor- 
ding to expert kyowledy of things which happen na- 
turally : For our natures are parts of the Univerle, 
our end therefore is to live conformably to ra- 
ture, which Chry/ippus, in his firſt Book of Ends, 
expounds, both our own proper humane nature, 
and likewiſe the common nature of the Univerſe. 
Bur Cleanthes allows only common nature to be 
followed, and not the particular. To live accor- 
ding to this knowledg, is all one, as to live ac- 
cording to virtue, not doing any thing forbid- 
den by our common Law. Right Reaſon, which | 


is current amongſt all, being the very ſame that 
is in God, the Governour of all. The virtue 
therefore, and beatitude of a happy man, is, 
when all things are ordered according to the cor- 
reſpondence of a mans Genius, with the will of 

him who governs the Univerſe. 

(hb) Diogenes defineth the end, A pood ule of __ 
reaſon, in the eleftion and refuſal of natural thing, (9% 
chuſing thoſe that are according to nature, and refu 
ſing thoſe that are repugnant to nature. $0 likewiſe 
Antipater. 

Archidemus defineth it, To live, performing com- 
pleatly all offices, chuſing of thoſe things which are 
according to nature, the greateſt and moſt principal, 
and not to be able to tranſgreſs them, 

Panetimns, tO live according to the appetites piyen 
us by nature. 

Peoſſidonius, to live contemplating the truth and 
order of the Univerſe. 

(z) Thus by living according to nature, the 
Stoicks underſtand three things : Firſt, to live ac- 
cording to the knowledg of thoſe things which 
happen by nature. This is Zeno's end,to live con- 
venient to nature. Secondly, to live, preſerving 
all, or the greater part of mean offices. This ex- 
poſition differeth from the former ; for that is a 
ReCtitude, proper only to a wiſe man, this is the 
office of a progreſſive, not perfect perſon, which 
may likewiſe be to the fooliſh. The third is, to 
live in enjoyment of all, or the greater part of 
thoſe thing which are according to nature. This 
is not conſtituted in our aCtion, for it conſiſteth 
of that kind of life which enjoyeth virtue, and 
of thoſe things which are according to nature, 
and are not in our power. - 

(4) The chief good therefore, is to live ſuita-(V*# 
bly to the knowledg of thoſe things which arrive © 
by nature, elective of thoſe which are according 
to nature, and rejeCtive of thoſe which ard con- 
trary to nature. (/) This is to live conveniently ()* 
and conformably to nature, when the ſoul en- 
tring into the path of virtue, walketh by the 
ſteps and guidance of right reaſon, and follow- 
eth God. 'T hat which in other arts is artificial, 
is here epigematick and conſequent, 

(m) This end is Beatitude. Beatitude, by Zen, (n) 
is defined & good courſe of life, Which definition is 
uſed likewiſe by Cleanthes and Chry/ippzrs, and all 
their followers, who afhrm Beatitude to be no- 
thing but happy life. 

Fair, and good, and Virtue, and that which 

articipates of Virtue, are equivalent terms, whence 
it follows that (z) Beatitude is all one with living {«) 
according to Virtue. (o) And'as Good, and Vir: () & 
tue-admirt no degrees of increaſe or diminution, 
neither doth the ultimate end of all good and 
Virtue increaſe or diminiſh. For, as they who 
aredrowned,are no more able to breathe,though 
they are nearer the top of the water than they 
who are in the bottom ; nor a little whelp, the 
time of whoſe ſight approacheth, ſee any more 
than one that is newly lictter'd ; ſo he, who bath 
made ſome little progreſs in Virtue, is no lets in 
miſery than he who hath made none. 


(i) Cie. 44 
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CH AP. XL 


Of Indifferents. 


F things as we have ſaid, ſome are good, 

ſome ill, ſome indifferent. (4) To deny 

this difference of things, would be to confound 

all life, as Ariſfo doth ; neither could there be 

any function or act of wiſdom, ſince that, if a- 

monegſt thoſe things which appertain to life there 
were no difference, no eleCtion were requiſite. 

Good and ill,as we faid, are thoſe things which 

are honeſt or diſhoneſt. Of theſe hitherto. Be- 


* twixt both theſe, there are ſome things which 
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confer nothing to happy or unhappy life, called 
Indifferents.(b)To profit is a motion or ſtate pro- 
ceeding from Virtue ; To hurt is a motion or ſtate 

roceeding from Vice ; but Indifferents neither 
profit nor hurt; ſuch are Life, Health, Pleaſure, 
Beauty, Strength, Riches, Honour, Nobility, and 
their contraries; Death, Sickneſs, Grief, Defor- 
mity, Imbecillity, Poverty, Diſhanour, Meaneſs 
and the like. Thus Hecaton in bis Seventh Book 
of Ends, and Apollodorus in his Ethicks, and Cbry- 


fippus. Theſe therefore are not goods, but indif- 


ferents. For, as the property of Heat is to warm, 
not to cool; ſo is it of good to profit, not to hurt. 
But health and wealth do not hurt more than 


- they profit, therefore health and wealth are not 


goods. Again, that which we may uſe ill as well 
as well, is not good ; but health and wealth may 
be uſed ill as well as well, therefore health and 
wealth are not goods. Yet Poſſidonins reckons 
theſe amongſt goods, But Hecaton in his 19th of 
Good, and Chryſippus of Pleaſure, will not allow 
Pleaſure a good : For Pleaſures are diſhoneſt, 
but nothing diſhoneſt is good. 

(c) Moreover, Riches, as Dzogenes conceiveth, 
have not only this power that they guide to 
Pleaſure and good health, but that they com. 
priſe them. They do not the ſame in Virtue nor 
in other arts, whereto money may be a guide, 
but it cannot contain them. Thus if Pleaſure or 
healch were good, riches likewiſe ſhould be num- 
bred amongſt the good ; but if wiſdom be good, 
it followeth not that riches likewiſe be good, nor 
that any thing which is not reckoned amongſt 
the good; that which is good can not be contain- 
ed by any thing which is not amongſt the good. 
And alſo for this reaſon, becauſe Sciences and 
comprehenſions of things, by which Arts are 
produced, move appetition ; but riches are not 
reckoned among the good, it followeth that no 
Art can be- contained in Riches, and much leſs 
any Virtue, for Virtue requireth far more ſtudy 
and exerciſe than Art, and compriſeth the firm- 
neſs, ſtability, and conſtany of all life, which Art 
doth not. 

(4) Things are ſaid to be indifferent in three 
reſpects: Firſt, if they move neither appetite nor 
averſion, as, if the Stars be of even number, or 
to have even or uneven hairs on our head, to 
ſtretch out che finger this way or that way, to 
take up ſtraw, and the like. Secondly, things 
are ſaid to be indifferent which move appetiteand 
averſion equally, not one more than the other ; 
as 1n two pieces of Silver of equal value, no way 
different , which to him who comes to make 
Choice of eitfer, are indifferent. There is an ap- 


petition to the eleftion of one, but not more of 
this than of that. The third kind of Indifferents 
are thoſe which are neither good nor ill, expe- 
tible nor avoidable, conducing neither to happi- 
neſs nor unhappineſs. In this ſenſe all things are 
called indifferent, which are betwixt Virtue and 
Vice, as health, wealth, ſtrength, glory, and the 
like ; for we may be happy without theſe, though 
their uſe hath ſome relation to happineſs, their 
abuſe to unhappineſs: In this ſenſe whatſoever 
we may ſometimes uſe well, other tinles ill, is in- 
different, which kind appertaineth chiefly to 
Ethick. 

(e) Again, of Indifferents ſome are Natural, (e) $tob. 
and move appetite, as health, ſtrength, ſoundneſs 
of ſenſe,and the like ; ſome Preternatural, which 
move averſion, as ſickneſs, infirmity, and the 
like ; ſome Newter, which move neither appetite 
nor averſion, as the conſtitution of the ſoul and 
body, one capable of receiving Phantaſies, the 
other wounds. 

(f) Of natural and preternatural Indifferents, ( f) $eeb. 
ſome are primary, others by participation. Primary 
natural Indifferents are motions or affeCtions con- 
venient with reaſon, as health and ſtrength. Par- 
ticipant are thoſe by which that motion or attecti- 
on is communicated, as a healthful body, ſound 
ſenſe. (g) Preternatural Indifferents are the con- (2) St0b. 
trary to thele, 


CHAP: XIL 
Of Eſtimation. 


hy Le, is a certain Concurrence (a) Laere. 
with convenient life, which concerns all 

good. (5) Eſtimation is twofold ; one, a mediate (6) Szob, 
power or uſe concurring with life according to 

nature ; ſuch we call health or wealth, as far as 

they conduce to life, according to nature. The 

other is the valuation of the Eſtimator, impoſed 

by him who is skilful in ſuch things. 

(c) Again, Eſtimation is taken three ways: Firſt, (c) $2ob. 
for abſolute donation : Secondly, for return of ap- 

robation : Thirdly, as Antipater calls it, Ele&;ve, 

y which, when ſome things are propoſed, we 
rather chuſe theſe than thoſe ; as health before 
ſickneſs, life before death, and riches before po- 
verty. In like manner, diſeſtimation is taken three 
ways, the terms only changed to the contrary. 
Donation according to Diogenes, is a judgment, 
chat a thing is according to nature, or conferreth 
uſe thereto. Approbation is tn man, not in things. 
Ele#ion only in the good, not the indifferent. 

(4d) Hence followeth another diſtin&tion of in- (d)Laert Stob. 
differents, whereof ſome are preferred, ſome re- Sext. Empir. 
jetted, ſome neither preferred nor rejetfed. Pre- _ rh. bp. 3+ 
ferred are thoſe, which though they are Indiffer- + 
ents, have nevertheleſs a ſufficient reaſon why 
they are to be had in eſtimation, as healch, ſound- 
neſs of ſence, exemption from grief, glory, and 
the like. RejeFed are thoſe, which are not wor- 
thy any eſtimation, as poverty, ſickneſs, and 
the like. Newter are thoſe, which are neither pre- 
ferred nor rejected, as to extend or contract the 
finger. 

Theſe terms preferred, #e5myutroy, and reje- 

Qed, Smmponywbror, were invented by Zeno, Up- (4) Gic, de fir. 
on this ground : (e) As when we ſpeak of the 3. | 
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(f/Laert. Stob. 


(g)Laert.Stob. 


(h) Stob. 
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Court, no man faith, the King himſelf is prefer 
red to dignity, but thoſe who are in ſome ho- 
nour, next and ſecond to him in rank : ſo when 
we ſpeak of life, we call not thoſe things which 
are in the firſt place, the preferred or promoted, 
but thoſe which are in the ſecond : and fo like 
wiſe in the rejeted. Now foraſmuch as good 
hath che firſt place, it follows, that what is pre- 
ferred, is neither good nor 1ll. [No good is rec- 
koned amongſt the preferred, becauſe that hath 
the greateſt eſtimation ; but the preferred ha- 
ving the ſecond eſtimation, approacheth ſfome- 
what to the nature of good. It is called prefer- 
red, not that it conduceth to Beatitude, but in 
reſpeCt of the rejeted. We define it thus: an 
Tadifferent with mean eſtimation ; for it could not 
be, that nothing ſhould be left in mean things, 
that is according to, or contrary to nature, nel- 
ther being lett, that nothing ſhould be placed in 
them, which is ſufficiently eſtimable, this being 
granted, that there is not ſomething preferred. 
Rightly therefore this diſtinction is made, and 
may more fully be explained by this ſimilie. As if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe our ultimate end, to be fo to 
caſt the Die that it may chance right, the Die 
that ſhall be ſo caſt as to fall right, muſt have 
ſomething prepoſed and preferred towards its 
end ; and on the other ſide the contrary; yet the 
prepoſition of the Die, nothing conduceth to that 
end ; ſo thoſe which are preferred, relate indeed 
to the end, bur nothing pertain to the power and 
nature thereof. 

(f) Of the preferred ſome are in the Soul, as in- 
' genuity, art, progreſſion, and the like ; ſome i»; 
tbe body, as life, health, ſtrength, abilicy, ſound- 
neſs, beauty ; ſome external, as riches, honour, 
nobility and the like. . 

(s) In like manner of the rejefed, ſome are in 
the Seoul, as habitude, ignorance ; ſome #n the bo- 
dy, as death, ſickneſs, infirmity, maim, defor- 
mity. Some external, as poverty, diſhonour and 
meaneſs. 

Likewiſe of the Neter, ſome are in the Soul, 
as imagination, aſſent ; ſome 7» the body,as white- 
neſs, blackneſs, ſome external, which having no 
eſtimation or uſe, are of little value. 

Thoſe which are preferred in the Soul, con- 
duce more to living according to Nature, and are 
of more worth than thoſe of the body, or the ex. 
ternal, as to have a good diſpoſition of mind, is 
better than to have a good diſpoſition of body, 

(b) Again, of the preferred, ſome are prefer- 
red for themſelves, as ingenuity, Countenance, 
ſtate, notion, and the like; ſome for orhers, be- 
cauſe they effect ſomething, as Riches, and No- 
bility ; ſome both for themſelves and others, as 
health, ſtrength, ſoundneſs, ability : for them- 
ſelves, as being according to Nature ; for others, 


as affording no ſmall benefit. 

(i) As concerning Reputation, whekie, Chryſip- 
Pts and Dzcgenes affirm , that being ſeparated 
trom utility, we ſhould not ſo much as ſtretch 
out our finger for it. But thoſe who followed 
them, not able to withſtand Carneades, affirmed 
Reputation to be preferred for it ſelf, and tharit 
was proper for an ingenuous man freely educa- 
ted, todefire to be well ſpoken of by his Parents, 
kindred, and good men, and that for the thing 
it ſe!f, not for the uſe thereof ; adding, that as 


ne provide for Children, though to be þcra after | 


———— —— 


ted from all uſe. 


rejected for them/elves, ſome for others, ſome both 
for themſelves and others, Which appears by the 
rule of Contraries. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Aims and Offices. 
F thoſe A#ions which proceed from appe- 


ſome neuter. 


convenient to life; or, as others, Office is what- 
ſoever reaſon requireth to be done, as, to ho. 
nour our Brethren, Parents, Country, to relieve 
our friends. Zeno firſt gave it this name, 73 xel- 
xov, Office, Sno os 12T« Twas fixev- It is an ation 
conformable to the diCtates of nature, and ex- 
tends even to plants, and irrational living crea- 
tures, for Offices may even be obſerved in thoſe. 

Pr eter-office is an aCtion, which reaſon requi- 
reth that we do not, as, to neglect our Parents, 
to contemn our Brethren, to diſagree with our 
Friends, to deſpiſe our Country, and the like. 

Neuter are thoſe actions which reaſon neither 
requireth nor forbiddeth , as the taking up of 
a ſtraw. : 


44TE, Reflitudes, ations done according to vir- 
tue ; as, to do Wiſely, to do juſtly : Others not- 
reftitudes, ations which have not a perfect office, 
buta mediate; as, to Marry, to go an Embalſly, 
to Diſcourſe, and the like. 

Of rettitudes, ſome are in things requiſite,others 

not : Of the firſt kind are, to be wiſe, temperate, 
and the like : of the ſecond, thoſe which are not 
requiſite to the being ſuch. In like manner are 
preter-offices divided. 
Again, of Offices ſome are ordinary, as, to have 
a care of our ſelves, of our limbs, and the like: 
Some extraordinary, as, to maim our ſelves, 
throw away our goods. Accordingly is it of 
reter-offices. 

Again, of Offices, ſome are continual, as, to 
live virtuouſly : ſome intermiſſive, as, to queſti- 
on, anſwer, walk, and the like. Accordingly it 
is of preter: offices. 


thoſe things which are neither Virtues nor Vices, 
there is ſomething which may be of uſe, it is 
not to be taken away. Again, it is manifeſt, that 
a wiſe man doth ſomething in theſe mean things ; 
he therefore, when he doth it, judgeth that it is 
his office ſo to do; but, a wiſe man is never de- 
ceived in judgment, therefore there is an office 
in mean things. Again, we ſee there is ſomething 
Which we call a thing rightly done, or a Re@ti- 
tude, but that is a perfect office ; therefore there 
IS an inchoat office ; as, if it be a ReRtitude juſtly 


to reſtore a depoſitum ; to reſtore*a depoſitum 
mult 


Part VII 


our death; ſo we muſt provide for future repy- 
cation after death, even for its own ſake ſepara- 


(&) In like manner of the r:j:#ed, ſome are (4 St 


tite, ſome are Offices, ſome prater-ffices, * 


(5) Of Offices, ſome are perfe#, called xerophs- (tk 


Y 


(a) Office is that which is preferred, and bath (a) Lars, , 
a good reaſon for the doing thereof, as being d: find; 


by 


(c) Office is a mean thing, placed neither a- (c) C4 
mongſt the good, nor their contraries ; for, there fin.3 

is ſomething in this approvable,ſo as a right reaſon 
may be given for it, as done approvably. That 
which is ſo done is office. And foraſmuch as in 
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muſt be a ſimple Office. The Addition of juſtly | chemielves, as the Eyes and Ears; others aſſiſt 
makez it ReCctitude , the ſimple : Reſtitution | cowards the ule of other Parts, as the Thighs 
without the additional rerm, :s an Office: and Hands: fo, tho ſome huge Beaſts are born 
| (4) And ſince it is not to be doubted, but that only for themſelves; yer, that ſhell Fiſh which 
Cc. de fi :1 mean things, ſome are to be performed, o- | is called Paula prima, and the Pinnoteres, fo 
thers rejefted , wharſoever is done in that man- | named from keeping its Shell, which ſhutterh ic 
ner, is comprehended in common Office ; whence ſelf up ſo cloſe, as if it taught others to look to 
:£ is manifeſt, that all men by nature loving themſelves; as alſo Ants, Bees, Storks, do ſome- 
themſelves, as well the fooliſh as the wiſe, will | thing -for the fake of others. Much nearer is 
take thoſe things which are according to Nature, | the CoyunCtion of Mankind , fo that we are in- 
and reject the contrary. This is therefore one | clined by Nature to Conventions, Counſels, Ci- 
common Office of the wiſe and unwiſe, conver- | ties. 
ſant in mean things. ; (e) Whatſoever is produced upon the Earth, (e) C;c. oFc.1, 
All Offices proceeding from theſe, it is juſtly | is created for the uſe of Man ; but Men are pge- 
ſaid, that to thoſe are referred all our thoughts, | nerated for Men that they may protit one ano- 
even the forſaking of Life, or continuing in it, | ther. In this we ought to follow Nature our 
In whom moſt things are according to Nature, | Leader, and to bring forth common benefit to 
the Office of that Perſon is to remain in Life; in | the publick by mutual Offices, by Giving , by 
whom there are, or are foreſeen to be more | Receiving, by Arts, by Endeavours, and by 
things contrary to Nature, his Office is to forſake Faculties, to unite the Society of Man with 
Life, altho he be happy, and of a fool to conti- | Man. 
nue in Lie, altho he be miſerable; for that | (ff) The World is governed by the Power of (Ff) Cic. de 
good, and that ill, as we have often faid, are God; it is as it were, a common City of Men finib. 3. 
things that follow afterwards. The ficlt Princi- and Gods, and each of us isa part of the World; 
ples of natural Appetite, fall under the Judgment | whence it followeth by Nature, that we ſhould 
and Election of a wiſe Man, and is as it were the | prefer the common Benefit before our own. 
matter ſubjefted to Wiſdom. Thus the reaſon | For as Laws prefer the ſafety of the general be- 
of continuing Life, or forſaking it, is to be mea- | fore that of any particular; ſo a good and wiſe 
ſured by all thoſe things we mentioned. For, | Man conformable to Law, not ignorant of Civil 
neither are they who enjoy Virtue, obliged to | Office, taketh more care for the Benefit of the 
continue in Life, nor they who live without Vir- | general , than of any particular, or of his own. 


— 


(k) St, 


(a) Lint ; 
de fin; 


tue to Die; and it is often the Office of a wiſe | Nor is he who betraies his Country more to be 
mY Man, to part with his Life, even when he is moſt | condemned, than he who deſerts the common 
, Frm happy,if it may be done opportunely, which is to | Benefit or Safety. Whence it followeth, that he 


live conveniently to Nature. This they hold, | is to be commended who undergoeth Death for 
that to live happily, depends on opportunity ; | the Commonwealth, and teacheth us, that our 
for Wiſdom commandeth, that a wiſe Man, if it | Country is dearer to us than our felves. And be- 
be required, ſhould part with his Life, Where- | cauſe that Speech is eſteemed inhumane and 
; fore Vice having not Power tobring a cauſe of vo- | wicked of thoſe who affirm, They care not when 
; luntary Death, itis manifeſt, that the Office even | they are dead, if all the Earth were ſet on Fire ; 
| of Fools, who are likewife wretched, is to con- | it is certainly true, that we are likewiſe to pro- 

tinue in Life, if they are in the greater part of | vide for thoſe who ſhall hereafter be, ever for 
thoſe things , which we hold to be according to | their own ſake. From this AﬀeCtion of the Soul, 
Nature. And foraſmuch as going out of Life , | whence proceed Wills and Commendations of 

| and continuing in it, be alike miſerable, neither | dying Perſons, as alſo, foraſmuch as no Man 
| doth continuance make his Life more to be avoid- | will live Solitary in a Defarrt, even with the great- 


| ed. We ſay not therefore without cauſe, that | eſt abundance or plenty ; it is cafily underſtood, 
f E they who enjoy moſt Naturals, ſhould continue | that we are born for Conuttion, Congregation, 
| in Life. or natural community;we are impelled by Nature 


y Hitherto it appertains to know, that the love | to benefic others the moſt that we can. All theſe 
| of Parents towards their Children is the effect of | are Offices, chiefly by teaching and communi- 
Nature, from which beginning, we may track | cating the Reaſons of Prudence, fo that it is not 

: all Mankind, as proceeding from thence. Firſt, | eaſy to find one, who will not communicate to 

(c) (4 i by the-Figure and Parts of the Body, which de- | ſome other what he knoweth himſelf, Thus we 
- clare, that Nature carefully provided for Pro- | are not only inclined to learn, bur alſo to teach. 

| : creation. Neither can theſe two agree, that | And as it is given to Bulls by Nature, to fight 
F Nature orders Procreation, and takes no care | even with Lyons, for their Heifers, with great 
| b that thoſe which are procreated ſhould be loved : | force and impetuoſfity; ſo they who abound in 
þ For even in Beaſts the Power of Nature may be | Wealth, and are able to do it (as is related of 
I ſeen, whoſe care when we behold in bringing up | of Hercules and Bacchus) are incited by Nature 
of their Young, methinks we hear the very Voice | to preſerve Mankind. Likewiſe , when Zapiter 
| of Nature her ſelf. Wherefore as it is manifeſt, | is ſtild Optimus and Maximus , Salutars, Hoſpt- 
| : that we abhor Pain by Nature, fo it is likewiſe | :als, Srator , we hereby expreſs that the ſafety 
| apparent, that we are driven by Nature to Love | of Mankind is under his "Tuition. But we can- 

thoſe we have begotten. not expect, if we our (elves are vile, abject, and 
Hence ariſeth a common natural Commenda- | neglected amongſt our ſelves, that we thould be 
tion of Men amongſt Men , that it behoveth a | dear to the immortal Gods, and loved of them, 
Man not to ſeem alienate from Man, for this ve- | As therefore we make uſe of our Limbs, before 
ry Reaſon, becauſe he is Man. For, as among | that we have learnt for what caule of Urility 


the Parts of t& Body, ſome are made only for | we have them ; fo are we conjained and con- 
| {ſociated 
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(z ) Laert. 


(h) Cit. offic. 
lib. 1. and 4- 
gain lib. 3. 


(1) Laert. 


(k) Sext. Em- Parents and Brethren. 
_- n jo b. -- Burial of Parents, Chryſippus ſaith, it ought to be 
p#. 3:33 done in the moſt ſimple manner. For the Body, | 


ſociated amongſt our ſelves by Nature to civil | as the Nails, Teeth or Hair, thereof nothing per- 


Community, which if it were otherwiſe, neither | 
would there be any room for Juſtice or Good- 
neſs. : 

Yet tho there are mutual Chains betwixt Man 
and Man, Man hath no common right with 
Beaſts, [ (g) by reaſon of our diſſtmilitude, as both 
Chryſippus and Poſlidonius affirm | for all other 
things, ſaith Chr:/ippus, were made for Men and 
the Gods ; but they for Community and Society 
one with another, ſo that Men may make uſe 


taineth to us, and therefore ought not to be uſed 
with any curioſity or reſpect. Fleſh, if it be uſe. 
ful, ought to be converted into Aliment ( tho it 
were a part of our own Body, as the Foot) as is 


of Beaſts for their benefit, without doing any 
wrong. 

Moreover, ſince the Nature of Man is ſuch, 
that there is a certain civil Right betwixt him 
and all Mankind, he who preſerveth that right, is 
juſt; who tranſgreſſeth ir, unjuſt. Butas in a 
Theater, tho it be common, that room which a 
man poflefleth,is juſtly ſaid to be his place; ſo this 
civil Right in a City and the World, doth not 
repugn to the Propriety of particular Per- 
ſons. 

In order to the Conſervation of all Society , 
ConjunCtion , and dearneſs betwixt Man and 
Man , Emoluments and Detriments, agrmiuare 
and fxZpuzre, Which benefit or hurt, muſt be 
common amongſt them, and not only common 
but equal. Convenients and Inconvenients , 
wxenrhuars and Fuoxenciuare, muſt be com- 
mon, but not equal. Thoſe which benefit or 
hurt, are either good or ill, and therefore muſt 
neceſſarily be equal; Convenient and Inconvenient 
are ranked amongſt the preferred and rejefted, 
and therefore cannot be equal : Emoluments and 
Detriments are common, but ReCtitudes and Sins 
not common. 

Herein Friendſhip is requiſite, as being one of 
thoſe things which benefit: Some affirm, That 
a good Man ought to be as much concern'd 
for his Friend as for himſelf; others, that 
every Man ought to be moſt concern'd for him- 
ſelf. Yet thele latter confeſs, thar it is contrary 
to Juſtice , whereunto we are born, to take away 
any thing from another, and aflume it to our 
ſelves. 

Neither can Friendſhip be contrafted , nor 
Juſtice performed for private reſpects and ad- 
vantages, for then theſe advantages might over- 
throw and pervert them. * Bur neither could Ju- 
ſtice or Friendſhip be at all, unleſs they were ex- 
petible in themſelves. Juſtice is by Nature; it is 
contrary to a Wiſe man, not only to do an injury, 
butevento hurt. Neither can itbe right to injure 
thoſe who are our Friends, or have deſerved 
well of us; Equity cannot be ſeparated from Uti- 
lity ; whatſoever is equal and juſt, is likewiſe 
honeſt ; and reciprocally, whatſoever is honeſt, is 
equal and juſt. | 

(b) Panetius, who diſcourſed moſt accurately 
of Offices, propoſeth three kinds wherein Men 
uſe to deliberate or conſult of Offices. Firſt, 
when they doubr, whether that of which the 
queſtion is, be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt. Secondly, 
whether it be Profitable or Unprofitable. Third- 
ly, if thac which hath the ſhew of Honeſty, be 
Repugnant to that which ſeems Profitable. 

(3) Next the Gods, we are to reverence our 
( k ) As concerning the 


proper to it; jf uſeleſs, put under Ground, or 
thrown into ſome remote Place, withont more 
reſpect than we have of our Nails or Hair when 
cut off. 


Diſciple differ. Antipater holds that all muſt be 
laid open, that the Buyer be not ignorant of any 
thing that the Seller knoweth ; D:ogenes, that the 
Seller as far as is appointed by Civil Law, ought 
only to tell the Faults, and to conceal the reſt, 
for as much as hein ſelling deſireth to ſell to his bet 
advantage. 

Hecaton in his fixth Book of Offices,is full of theſe 
Queſtions, as wherher a good Man in a dearth may 
give over Houſe-keeping. He diſputes it on both 
ſides, but concludes that the Office is direfed 
rather by Profit than Humanity. 

He queſtions, Whether if at Sea, a Ship be to be 
disburthes'd by the caſting out of ſomething , we ſhould 
rather caſt over board a Horſe of great price, or a 
Slave worth little. In this caſe, private Intereſt 
leads one way, Humanity another. 

If a Fool in a Shipwrack catch hold of a Plank, 
may a wiſe Man wreſt it from him, if be can? He 
ſaith, he may not, for it is injurious. What 
may the Maſter of the Ship? May not he take 
his own? No; no more than he may throw a 
Paſſenger out of the Ship, becauſe it is his own, 
into the Sea. For until they come to the place 
to which they are bound, the Ship is not the Ma- 
ſters, but the Paſſengers, 

What if two Shipwrack'd Perſons light upon one 
Plank,” and both pluck at it, ſhould one give it over 
to the other? Yes; buttohim, who, it is more ex- 
pedient, ſhould live, either for his own ſake or the 
Commonwealth. But what if theſe be alike in 
both ? There will be no Contention, but either as 
it were by Lot, or Mication with the Fingers 
( giuoco della mora ) one will give place to the 0- 
ther. 

What if aFather rob Temples undermine the publick 
Treaſury, ſhould the Son reveal it to the Magiſtrates? 
It were a great wickedneſs. On the contrary, 
he ought to defend his Father, if he be called into 
queſtion. But is not our Country before all Offices? 
Yes, but it is for the good of our Country to have 
Citizens pious to their Parents. 

What if a Father ſhould aim at Poſſeſſion of the 
Tyranny, or endeavour to betray bas Country, ſhall the 
Son keep his Cotmſel? He ſhall beſeech him not todo 
it. If that prevail nor, he ſhall accuſe him, yea, 
threaten ; and laſtly, if the matter ſhall tend to the 
deſtruction of the Country, he ſhall prefer the 
ſafety of the Country before that of his Father. 

If a wiſe Man receive Counterfeit Money for good, 
if afterwards he know it to be Counterfeit Money, may 
he pay it where he ows any thing, for good ? Diogenes 
ſaith he may, Antipater, that he may not. 

If a Man ſell Wine that will not laſt, and know 
it to be ſuch, ought be to declare it or no? Diogenes 
thinks he is not obliged, Antipater conceives 4 
good Man muſt. Theſe are, as it were, caſes of 
Controverſy amongſt the Stoicks. _ 


CHAP. 


(1) Concerning the Office of the Buyer, and the (1) &., 
Seller, Diogenes the Babylonian, and Antipater his offi. li, WP: 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of Preter-offices. 
Sth (a) A 5S every perfedt Office in a rational Crea- 
_ A ture is a ReCtirude, and always com- 
pleat in all numbers ; ſo every Preter-office in a 
rational creature is a fin. A fin is that which 1s 
done contrary to right reaſon, or in which ſome- 
thing of Office is omitted by a rational Creature. 
Plur.dere= (b) A good deed is the command of the Law. 
9 Stic. Sin the prohibition of the Law. Hence it is that 
the Law forbiddeth fools and madmen many 
things, but preſcribeth them nothing, becauſe 
they are not capable of doing any thing well. 

(c) All fins are impiety, as being a reſiſting of 
the will of the Gods: The Gods love Virtue and 
its works ; they hate vice and its works. Every 
ſin therefore diſpleaſeth them, and conſequently 
is impiety- ; 

(d) All fins are equal (ſo Chry/ippas in the firſt 
of his moral queſtions, and Perſeus, and Zeno) 
though not alike, for they flow from one foun- 
rain, as it were of vice, and the judgment is the 
ſame in all, but by the external object by which 
chat judgment is made, they are rendred unlike. 
That they are equal, is evident from this : If 
there be not one truth more truth than another, 
nor one falſhood more falſhood than another, 
neither is one deceit more deceit than another, 
nor one fin more fin than another. He who is di- 
ſtant from Canobus a hundred furlongs, and he 
who is diſtant bur one furlong, are both alike not 
at Canobas : ſo he who ſins more, and he who 
Jeſs, are both alike not in the right way. 

Yet, though ſins are equal, there are ſome 
differences in them, foraſmuch as ſome proceed 
from an obdurate incurable affeCtion,others from 
an affeftion not obdurate nor incurable. And 
though every lie is equally a lie, yet all men do 
not lie equally ; bur, every fin is equally ſin, for 
every ſin conſiſteth in lying: Thus Chry/ippas,Per- 
ſeus,and Zeno.But Heraclides of Tarſis, friend to An- 
tipater,and Athenodorus hold,that fins are unequal. 


) Stob. 


Plut.de re- 
Pn, $4036. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of wiſe or virtuous Perſons 
Paradoxes. 


Here are (according to Zeno) two kinds of 

men, the wiſe or virtuous, and the vicious. 
The wiſe make uſe of virtue through the whole 
courſe of their life, the vicious of Vice. 

(a) Of the wiſe there are two ſFtrs, one in per- 
fection conſummate ; the other in progreſſion, 
procedent. Of the firſt are theſe following Para- 
Ciein Lazer. doxes to be underſtood ; (b) not that the Stoicks 

poſitively affirm there ever was ſuch a one in 


) Senec. 


Qintil1;b. nature (for (c) Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chryſzppus 


were great and venerable perſons, yet did not 
attain the height of human nature) bur, that 
ſuch a one might poſlibly be. 


) Laere. (4) A wiſe man us void of paſſion, for he cannot 
fall. There is another kind of perſon void of 
paſſion likewiſe, a wicked man that is obdurate 
and inflexible. 

Laert. (e) 4 wiſe man # void of pride, honour and 


I 


diſhonour are alike to him. There is another kind / 
of perſon void of pride, a wicked man, equally 
inclinable to diſhonour as to honour. 

(f) A wiſe man « auſtere, for he neither ſpeak- (f'Laerr. Sto6. 
eth for complaiſance, nor admirteth any thing 
ſpoken in that kind. There is another ſort of au- 
[tere perſons, which reſemble ſowre wine, not fit 
for drinking, but for medicines only. 

(eg) A wiſe man ix ſincere, for he taketh care, 
that he be not thoughe better than he is, by rea- 
ſon of ſome ſpecious ſhow, and withal to expreſs 
whatſoever good he hath, without any Rhecori- 
cal gloſs. | 

(b) A wiſe man u net pragmatical ; for he de- (b, Loew a 
clines the doing of any thing that is beyond his —_— Pepys 
fic Gan 

(i) A wiſe man u never drunk, although he (5)Laers.Stc- 
drink wine ; for he never finneth, bur doch all 
things according to Virtue. 

(k) 4 wiſe man i never mad, yet ſometimes ( þ ) Laere. 
ſtrange phantaſies may occur to him through 
melancholly or deliration, not according to the 
reaſon of eligibles, but preternatural. 

(1) A wiſe man is never grieved; for grief, aC- (1) Lyere: 
cording to Apollodorus, is an irrational contrati- 
on of the Soul. 

(m) A wiſe man « divine : for he hath God (1) Laere. 
with himſelf; but a wicked man is an Atheiſt. 

An Atheiſt is taken two ways, for"him who is an 
enemy to the gods, and for him who believeth 
there are no Gods : which all wicked men do nor. 
(n) A wicked man is impious, becauſe he doth (n) $:0b. 
all chings according to Vice, as the good accor- 

ding to Virtue; and he who hath one vice, hath 

all. He is an enemy to the Gods, for enmity is 

the diſcord of life, as amity is the concord. The - 
wicked differs from the gods in his courſe of life, 

and therefore is an enemy to them, for they ac- 
count all their enemies who ate contrary to them. 

The wicked are contrary to the good, God is 
good, therefore the wicked are enemies to 
God, 

(o) A wiſe man u religious}, for he is skilful in ( 0) Laere. 
all Divine rites. Religion is the Science of Divine 
worſhip. He ſacrificeth to the gods, and is pure, 
deteſting all fin, holy and juſt in Divine things. 

(p) A wiſe man only #s a Prieſt, $kilful in SaCri- ( p) Laere. 
ces, buſineſs of the Temple, Expiations, and 
other things proper to the Gods. 

(q) A wiſe man only is a Prophet, endued with (2) Stob. 
the Science of thoſe ſigns which are communica- 
red by Gods or Demons which belong to humane 
life. In him therefore are all kinds of vaticination, 
as well by dreams, birds, and other things. 

(r) A wiſe man reverenceth and loyeth his Pa- (r) Laere. 
rents and KErethren, next the Gods. He hath like- 
wiſe an innate love of his Children, which the 
vicious hath nor. 

(s) A wiſe man ought to apply himſelf to ſome Of* (s) Laere. 
fice in the Commomwealth,(according to Chryſippus) 

unleſs otherwiſe diverted : For he will encourage 

Virtue, and ſuppreſs Vice, (:)eſpecially in thoſe (*) $:95. 
Commonwealths which are far from perfection. 

He ought to make Laws, inſtruct men, preſcribe 

rules. To which is oppoſite, ſtudy of popularity, 

ſpecious deceit, preſcription of things unprofita- 

ble, which are not competible ro a wiſe 

man. 

(u) A wiſe man ought to marry (as Zeno in his (4) 1 qere. 


» to , 
(2) Las, 


Commonwealth) chat he may baye Children, Cc. de finib.3. 
(x) 4 
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(x) Laert. * 


(») Stob. 


(x) Laert Cic. 
7 fin. lib.3. 


(a) Stob. 


(6) Laere. 


(c) Laere.Cic, 
Paradox. 


(x) A wiſe man doth not opinionate or think ; 
but believe or know, for he never afſents to any 
falfiry. (y) Ignorance is an infirm affent ; he 
thinks all firmly. There are two kinds of opini- 
on, one an aſſent to things not comprehended, 
the other a weak belief. Neither of theſe are in 
a wiſe man, for he never aſſented without com- 
prehenſion, and then always firmly , for no- 
thing is hidden from him, otherwiſe he might 
have a falſe opinion. Therefore he is never dif- 
fident. Faith is proper to a wiſe man, for it is a 
firm exiſtmation. A Science is a firm habit, there- 
fore a wicked man doth neither” know nor be- 
lieve. | 

(z) 4 wiſe man muſt imitate the Cymicks : for 
Cyniciſm is the neareſt way for virtue, as Apolſc- 
dorzs in his Ethick : (@) Others ſay, a wiſe man 
ought to continue in that Set, if he have been 
thereof; but if he have not, not to enter into 
It+ 

(b) A wiſe man may upon occaſion eat mans fleſh. 
Of this already amongft the Offices, 

(c) A wiſe man only # free;the wicked are ſlaves; 
for liberty is the power of doing according to 
our own judgment. Servitude is a privation of 
the power of doing according to our own judg- 


| [C ) A wiſe man will pray, requeſting good 
things of the Gods, as Poſſidonins affirms, in his 
firſt of Offices, and Hecaton in his Thirteenth of 
Paradoxes. 


(o) A wiſe man only a friend : Friendſhip is (0) Lantty 


only amongſt the wiſe, for in them only is an 
unanimity as to things that concern life and com- 
munity, ſo as our friends may make uſe of them 
as fxeely, as we our ſelves. Unanimity is the Sci- 
ence of common good. A friend is expetible in 
himſelf. Plenty of friends is a good : bur, a. 
mongſt the wicked, there is no friendſhip . foe 
friendſhip being real and not feigned, it is impoſ. 
fible it ſhould conſiſt without faith and conſtancy 
Bur, in the wicked, there tis infidelity, and by. 
conſtancy, and hoſtility, and therefore not friend- 
ſhip, bur ſome external connexions, whereby ne- 
ceſlity or opinion ties them together. 

(p) A wiſe man doth all things well,as we ſay ll 
Pipes play the 1/menizn tune well. {q) He doth 
all things wiſely, 'temperately, prudently, mo- 
deſtty, and according to the other virtues 
throughout the whole conrſe of his life. a 
wicked man doth all amiſs, finning in the whole 
courſe of his life, inconftane by nature, often 
grieved by his own ill ations, wretched and rron- 
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(P) Lum: 


(9, "y 


(4) Srob. 


þ) Stob. 
le Sj0b. 


(Sb. 


4) $rob, 


bled, foraſmuch as he is vexed at the thing 
done, ſo much is he angry ar himfſelt for being 
7 _ of it. 

r7) A wiſe man loveth (s) (virtwouſly) thoſe, (;11 4... 
whoſe beauty expreſs their imward —_— mA ye; 
Zemo, Chryſippus, and Apollodorus affirm. For love () Ci bi 
| is an impulfion of benevolence, raiſed from bean. "3. 
ty,whichTove is not of conjunction, but of friend- 
ſhip. For this reaſon, Zeno, though he were in 
love with Thraſonides, a young woman that was 
in his power, yet, ſuppreft his affetion becauſe 
ſhe was averſe from him. "This Chry prs calls 
the love of friendfhip, it is no way diſcommen- 
dable, for beauty is the flower of virtue. 

(t) A wiſe man upon occaſion will die voluntari- (1) Lum: 
ly for his Country and friends ; or, in cafe he be 
ſeized by ſome exceſlive pain, loſs of his ſenſes 
or incurable diſeaſes. ; 

(u) A wiſe man u bye, for he compaſſeth that (+) $46 
which is propoſed ; ady@, for he is every way 
augmented ; v4navx, for he hath attained the jult 
height of wiſdom ; isugs, for he is invincible, 
and inſuperable. The wicked are the contrary. 

(x) A wiſe man profiteth the wiſe, and is mutu- , 5 
tually profited by all the wiſe, though not friends 
or acquaintance ; for betwixt them there is a 
concord and community of goods, and he who 
benefiteth another, benefiteth likewiſe himſelf. A 
wicked man neither conferreth nor receiveth be- 
nefits; for one is to move towards virtue, the 
other is to be moved towards virtue, 

(7) A wiſe Man is a good Oreconomiſt, skilful to Seb 
acquire Wealth.Oeconomilt is a habit Afive,and 
Contemplative inthe Buſineſs of a Family; Oeco- 
nomy is the ordering of Expences, Works and 
Poſleſſions ;the Science of Acquifition is a Reaſon, 
whereby Wealth is attained, Which ſonie account 

in indifterents, others in good. But no wicked 
Man is a good Oeconomiſt, ſince only a wiſe Man 
knoweth from whence , how, and how far gain 
may be acquired. 

(z) A wiſe Man only is perfect, for he wanteth , «4, 
no Virtue; a wicked Man is imperfect, for he 
hath no Virtue. Therefore the wiſe are always 


happy, 


ment. There is another kind of ſervitude which 
conſifteth in ſubjeCtion, a third in being poſleſt 
and ſubjefted, to which is oppoſed vicious do- 
mination. 

(d) A wiſe man only is a King : For Monarchy 
is a Principality ſubordinate to none, which only 
conſiſts in the wiſe, as Chry/ippas in his Treatiſe, 
That Teno uſed words properly. For (faith he) a 
Prince muft know both good and bad, which 
none of the wicked knoweth. (e) Dominion 
and the kinds thereof, Monarchy, Magiftracy,Ge- 
neralſhip, Admiralty, and the like,are only proper 
to a Wiſe man; therefore the wiſe only command, 
though not aCtually, yet potentially. 

(f) A wiſe man only « proper to be a Mayiſtrate, 
Fudg, and Orator ; but not any of the wicked. 

(g) A wiſe man « void of ſin ; for he cannot 
fall into error. 

(b) A wiſe man u« innocent , and uninſurious, 
for he cannot hurt either himſelf or others, 
(5) nor receive, nor do any injury: For, injury 
is a hurtful injuftice, which is not competible to a 
wiſe man, alchough he may be unjuſtly aſſaul- 
ted : for he having within himſelf all good and 
virtue, is not capable of vice or harm. 

(k) 4 wiſe man # not merciful, nor pardons 
any, remitting nothing of the puniſhments infli- 
ed by Law, as knowing them tobe proporti- 
oned to, not exceeding the offence; and that who- 
ſoever ſinneth, finneth out ob his own wicked- 
neſs. A wiſe man therefore is not benign, for he 
who is benign, mitigates the rigor of Juſtice, and 
conceives the puniſhments inflicted by Law to be 
greater than they ought : But, a wiſe man 
knoweth the Law to be good, or a right reaſon, 
commanding what is to be done, and what 
nor. 

(1) A wiſe man nothing wonders at thoſe things 
which ſeem Paradoxal, as Charon's Cave, the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the Sea, and hot Springs, and 
ebullitions of fire. 

(m) A wiſe man will not live in a deſart, for 
he is communicative by nature, and practick, 
and will undertake exerciſe to ſtrengthen his 
body. 
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happy, the wicked miſerable ; which happineſs , 
according to Chry/ipps, ditters nothing from that 
of God, nor is leſs expetible. The wicked par- 
take of no good, becauſe Virtue and that which 
partakes thereof is good, and thoſe things which 
are convenient and requiſite are proper only to 
the wiſe, as the contraries to the wicked; 

(a) 4 wiſe Man is only Rich ; for good is true 
Riches, and ill crue Poverty; a wicked Man is 
Poor, not having the means to become Rich. 

(b) A wiſe Man is only Obedient , the wicked can 
neither Obey nor Command. 

(c) A wiſe Man only w bonoyrable - for honour is 
the reward of Virtue, the wicked wanting this , 
are juſtly diſhonourable. 


(4) A wiſe Man is only Ingenuons and' Noble, aC- 


cording to ſome of the Stoicks ; but others deny 
it, referring theſe not to Nature, but Inſticution 
only, according to the Proverb, Cuſtom is a ſe- 
cond Nature. So that Ingenuity is an habit of 
Nature or Inſtitution, apt to Virtue ; Nobility 
is a habit of Deſcent or Inſticution, apt to Vir- 
rue. 

(es) A wiſe AMan s P leaſing, Perſwaſsve, Oppor- 
tune and Sincere; for he is expert in every thing, 
affable in Converſation, and-helpful to, the Pub- 
lick: The wicked are the contrary. - 

(f) A wiſe Man the beſt Phyſician, for he hath 
conſidered his. Conſtitution , and choſe things 
which are requiſite for his Health. | 

(es) A wiſe Man may lawfully part with bis Life, 
the witked cannot,. becauſe in their Life they 
never acquire Virtue, nor eſchew Vice. But Life 
and Death are limited by Offices , and their con- 


' traries: 


(b) A wiſe Man will accept of Empire, and coha- 
bit with Princes; but not unleſs he perceive it 
may be done without danger, and to much ad- 
vantage. 

(5) A wiſe Man never lyeth; for he who ſpeak- 
eth a falſhood is not properly ſaid to lie, unleſs 
it be with intent-to deceive. A lie may be uſed 
many waies Without afſent, as in War againſt 
Enemies, or in the like neceſſity. 

(A) A wiſe Man neither decetveth, nor # decerved, 
for he never finneth, he uſeth not his ſight, hear- 
ing, or any other Senſe ill. He is not ſuſpicious, 
nor repenteth, for both theſe are proper to fallaci- 
ous Afſent. He can no way be chang'd, or err, or 
opinionate. 

(!) 4 wiſe Man only (tho not all wiſe Men) is 
bappy in Children, in old Age, in Death. 

W A wiſe Man doth nothing contrary to his Ap. 
petite, for all ſuch things are done with a Priva- 
tion, and nothing adverſe unforeſeen happeneth 


. tohim. (#) Butin the Primitive time, there was 


ſome wiſe Man that did not deſire or will any 
thing, becauſe that thoſe things which were then 
—_ were not ſufficient to be required by 


(o) 4 wiſe Man is meek, for meekneſs is a habit 


Whereby things are done meekly, not breaking | 


forth into Angee. 


(p) A wiſe Man is Peaceful and Modeſt. Modes- (p) Stob. 
ty is the Science of decent Motion ; Tranquilli- 
ty the order of natural Motions. The contrary 
to theſe are ſeen in the wicked. 

(q) 4 wiſe Man « free from all Calumny; be (9) $:45. 
Calumniates none, and is not Calumniated by 
any; for Calumny isa lying Impuration of feigned 
Friends, to which the wiſe are not liable, for they 
are true Friends ; the wicked ate, fot they are 
feigned. 

(r) A wiſe Man delayeth nothing, for delay is (r) 5:06. 
an Omiſſion of Office chrough Slothfulnels ; of 
which Heſod, 


Nothing defer a Tear, a Month, a Day ; 


- 


He fights againſt himſelf that doth delay. 


(/) A wiſe Man can only incite , and bedncited ({) Stob 

to Virtue, a Fool cannot, for he negleCeth -Pre- ; 
cepts, and goeth no further than the Words, not 
proceeding to Attion. A wicked Man is not de- 
firous to hear or Learn, as nor being capable by 
Reaſon of his Imprudence of what is rightly ſaid; 
whence it followeth, that he can neither be in- 
cited nor incite co Virtae. . He that is capable to 
be incited, or to incite , muſt be prepared by 
Philoſophy, which is not competible to a wicked 
Man, for he who diligently heareth Philoſophers, 
is not prepared to Philoſophy , but he who ex- 
preſſeth their Doctrine in their Life and Ations. 
This no wicked Man cando, -for he is prepoſleſs'd 
by Vice. If he ſhould be incited, Vice would 
pull him back; but none that js vicious incited 
to Virtue, as none Sick to Health, 

(t) Every wicked Man ii an Exile , wanting (e) Stob. 

Law and Country, for both theſe are good, That 
a City or Country is good, Cleanthes proveth thus. 
If there be a Habitation, where thoſe, who fly 
for Succor, find Juſtice, it is Good ; but a City 
is ſuch a Habitation, therefore a City is Good. 
A City is taken three ways; for a Habitation , 
for a Convention of Men, and for both. In the 
ewo latter Significations it is called Good: 

(u) Every wicked Man is Ruſtick, for Ruſticity (u) $tob. 
is Ignorance of Laws and Civil manners. A wicked 
Man refuſeth to live according to Law, and is 
hurtful as a Savage Beat. 

(x) 4 wicked Man is Tyrannical, Cruel, Violent (x) Stob. 
and Injurious, whenfoever he gets an Occaſion; 

(3) 4A wicked Man is Ungrateful, not obliging (y) Seob. 
nor requiring; for he doth nothing by Friend- 
ſhip. 

&) A wicked Man is not Perſeverant, for Per- (x) Stob. 
ſeverance is the Science of obtaining our purpoſe, 
not being deterred by Labour, | 

(a) A wicked Man is not capable of the right of (4) Sto. 
Donation. Donation is the good beſtowing of 
Eſtimation, bac nothing that is good is competi- 
ble to the wicked. 

(b) Every wicked Man is delighted with his (6) Stob. 
Wickedneſs, which we may perceive not ſo much 
by his Diſcourſe, as Actions, which ſhews chat he 
is carried on to Wickedneſs. 
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PF HISIC K and the parts thereof. 


Hyſick is divided into theſe. places ; 
Of Bodies, Of Principles, Of Elements, 
+ Of Gods, Of Place, Of Vacunm: thus 
eſpecially ; but generally into three 
places; Of the World, Of Elements, A#iologick of 
Cauſes. 

That concerning the World, is divided into 
two parrs; whereof one, Contemplation is com- 
mon alſo to the Mathematicks, concerning fix- 
ed Stars and Planets ; as whether the Sun be of 
the ſame Magnitude as he appears to be ; and 
whether the Moon be fo likewiſe ; of their Pe- 
riods and the like: The other Contemplation 
proper only ro Phyſick, to enquire into the Eſ- 
ſence of theſe ; whether the Sun and Stars con- 
fiſt of Matter and Form ; whether Generate or 
Ingenerate , whether ' Animate or Inanimate, 
whether Corruptible or Incorruptible, whether 
govern'd by Providence or the like. 

The place concerning Cauſes , is likewiſe two- 
fold ; whereof one, Contemplation, is common 
alſo to the Medicinal Difquiſitions, whereby they 
enquire concerning the principal pare: of the 
Soul, and thoſe things which are produced in the 
Soul and Seed, and the like, The other is like- 
wiſe uſurped by the Mathematicks, as, in what 
manner we fee, what is the cauſe of: the viſual: 
Phantaſy ; How are made Clouds, [Thunder , 
Rainbows, Halo's, Comets, and the like. 


{ 4) Laert. 


(s) 


CHAP. IL 
Of Bodies, 


(a) Senec. 


Epiſt. 89. 


(2) TAtural Philoſophy brancheth into two 
parts , of Corporeals and Incorpo- 
reals, : 

A Body is that which doeth or ſufficeth ; (6) It 
is the Senſe with Eſſence or Subſtance, and finite ; 
(c) Plat. cont. (c) whatſoever 1s, is a Body, for whatſoever is, 
Seorc. either doeth or ſuffereth, 

(d) Laert. (4) Principles are Bodies void of Form. 

Elements are Bodies endued with Form. 

(e) Cauſes are Corporeal, becauſe they are 
Spirits. 

(f) Qualities are Corporeal, for they are Spi- 
rits, and aerical intentions, which affect the 
parts of all things, generated with Form and Fi- 
gure, 

(z) Plut. cont. (g) Virtues, Vices, Arts, Memory, Phantaſies, 
Seoic. Tertul. Aﬀections, Appetitions, Aſſents, are Bodies, exi- 
4 arima Cap. ſting inthe Supream part of the Soul: 

Co) Sen. Ep, The Soul is a Fody, becauſe it maketh us to 
1.3  beliving Creatures, 


(5) Laert. 


(e) Plat. plac. 
phul. 1. 11, 


( f ) Plut.cont. 


Stozc- 


| duce, and thoſe: whieh are preduced, the firſt 


G) Night and Day ate Bodies. G)P! 
() Voice is a-Body, for it tnakerh that which (4) 1, 
is heard; in a word,” whatſoever is, is a Body | 
and a Subject, (() for the Stoicks take away (1) Ong, 
inteſlettual Subſtances, dffirming all things that 
are, tobe comprehended by Senſe) only diffe- 
rences are not ge d 

(m) A ſolid Body ( according to Apollodorn;) 
is diviſidle three ways, into length, breadth and __ 
depth. | 

A Superficies is the term of a Body, or that 
which hath only Length and Breadth , bur tio - 
depth ; thus Poſſdonine: 

A Line is the term of a Superficies, of a 
Length without Breadth, that which hath Lenpth 
only. . 

A Point is the term of a Line, or the leaſt 
mark: - N43 

G6) & Body is divifible into Infinite, 
ſiſteth not of infinite Bodies. 


I7, 


| Lert. 


© HEAP. I. ) Sb. 


of Principles. 


OT HE place concerning Bodies, 1s divided {,) ge} 
, -into rwo degrees, into thoſe which pro» 19. 


Principles, the fecond Elements: 

(b) Principles and £kements differ: Principles (3) Lot 
are Ingenerate, Incorrnptible : Elements ſhafl 
periſh by Conflagtation. Moreover, Principles 

are Bodies, and void of Form ; Elements have 
Form. 

. (c) There are rwo Principles of all things , («) # 
the Agent, and the Patient: The Patient is 4 
Subſtance void of Quakty, called Matter: the 
Agent is' the Reaſon which, is in the Matter, 

God | 


(4) Matter is floggiſh , a thing ready for fl (4) $99" 
things, bur will ceaſe if hone move ir. The Cane, 
that is, the Reaſbn formeth matter; and molderh 
it which way he pleaferh, out of which. he pro- 
duceth various Works. There muſt theres 
fore be ſomething out of which a thing is made, 
and alfo by which tis made. "This #s-the Cauſe, 
that Matter. (e) The Cauſe or wftweReaſor's /,) 1þl 
God. 

(f) In the Agentthereis Power, in the Patient (f)G 
a certain Matter | or Capacity, ] and in both, 
both ; for Matter it ſelf could not Cohere, if it 
were not kept together by Power, nor that Power 
without ſome Matter ; for there is nothing, which 
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is not compelled to be ſomewhere. 
_ (2) Both 
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(g) Both theſe, God and the World, the Ar- 
eiſt and his Work, they comprehend within 
this rerm, Nature, as if Nature were God 
mixed through the World. (5) Sometimes they 
call that Nature which containeth the World , 
ſometimes thar which generatetch and produceth 
things upon the Earch. 

The Agent is, as we faid , called the Cauſe. 
\ tb, Ply: (i) A Caule, according to Zero, is that, by which 
's © there is an effect, which is not a Cauſe; or, as 
| Chry/ippus, the Reaſon of the effect; or, as Peſ- 
ſidouine, the firſt Author of a thing. A Cauſe is 
a Body , a not-Caulſe a Categorem. It is impol: 
ſidle that the cauſe being aſſigned, the Effect 
ſhonld not be preſent, which is to be underſtood 
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Ple, thus: 'The Soul is the Cauſe through which we 
 Lar, Live, Prudence the Cauſe by which we are Wile. 
It is impoſſible, that he who hath a Soul ſhould 
Ong not Live, or he who hath Prudence ſhould not 
be Wiſe. 
) La CHAP. IV. 
Of Matter. 


(@) PHE Subſtance of all [ (5) qualitative ] 


| Laert. 

\uk. Phy Beings, is firſt Matter, acccording to 
Zeno and Chryſippus, in his firſt of Phyſicks. 

)Lere, (c) Matter is that of which every thing is 


made, it hath ewo Names, #9is Subſtance, and 
van Matter, Subſtance is of all things in general, 
Matter of particulars. 

”=—_ (4) Univerſal Matter is | (e) according to Ze- 

\$9.Pþſ. xo, wholly Eternal] not admitting, as Chryſippus 
ſaith, encreaſe or decreaſe. 

"_ (f ) Particular Matter admitteth Augmentati- 

«:Pþy/ on and Diminution, (g) for it remainerh not al. 
ways the ſame, but is ſeparated and mixed, ſo 
that, according to Chryſippus, its parts periſh by 
Separation, and exiſt by mutual Miſtion. But 
thoſe who call Fire, Air, Water and Earth, Mat- 

g ter, aſlert not a thing void of Form, but of a 

Body. 

(4) Matter is a Body, [_ (i) and Finite. ] Poſ- 
ſidonizs ſaith, that the Subſtance and Matter of 
the Univerſe is void of Quality and Form, in as 
much as it hath not a certain Figure and Qua- 
lity in its ſelf; but it is always ſeen in ſome Fi- 
gure and Quality. Bur, the ſubſtantial Nature 
of _ Univerſe, differs from Matter intentionally 
only. 
(&) Matter is paſlible, for if it were immutable, 
things could not be generated of it. Hence it 
followeth, that it is diviſible into infinite ; yet, it 
ſelf, as Chry/ippus ſaith, it not Infinite, for nothing 
that is diviſible is Infinite, but Matter is conti- 
nuous. 

(1) Through this Matter, Zero affirmeth, that 
the Reaſon of the World, which ſome call Fate, 
1s diffuſed as Seed. 
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EHAFPT Ve. 
Of the World. 


© this Matter was made the World, The 
World hath ſeveral Appellations, x6gwor, 
the World, Thgrev, the All; T8 3nov, the Whole. 


* 
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(a) xogues, World, is taken three ways: Firſt, (4) Laere. 
tor God himſelf, who is properly qualified with 
all Eſfſenc2, Incorruptitle and Ingenerate, who 
framed the Univerle after a certain period of time, 
who relolved all Nature into himſelf, and again 
generated it out of himſelf.Secondly,fur the ſtarry 
Ornament:and thirdly,that which confiſts of both: 

(b) The All, T3 ev, is one way taken, as Apol- (4) ore. 
lodorus faith, for the Worid, and another way 
for the Syſtem of the World, and the Vacuity 
beyond it. The World is Finite, the Vacuity 
Infinite. 

(c) Thus likewiſe they diſtinguiſh betwixt (c) S:9b. Phy/ 
To niy, and 7d Gaoy: 78 mer, includeth alſo an cp. 24 
infinite Vacuity, in which the World is : 73 3aoy, 
ſignifies the World without that Vacuity, which 
neither is increafed nor diminiſhed ; bur its parts 
are ſometimes extended, ſometimes contracted. 

It began from the Earth as its Center, for the 
_ is the beginning of a Circle. 

(4) The World is that which is properly qua- 
lited with the Eſſence of all hinge; (4 "AG moe 
ſippus and (f) Poſſidonius define it, a Syſtem of ( f) Laere. 
Heaven and Earth, and of the Natures therein 
contained ; or a Syſtem of God and Men, and 
of all things that were made for them. 

(g) The World was made by God; for if (s) La#ane. 
(ſaith Chry/ippus) there be any thing which pro- de ira dei cap. 
duceth ſuch things, as Man, tho indued with ** 
Reaſon, cannot produce, that ( doubtleſs) is 
greater and ſtronger, and wiſer than Man. Bur 
a Man cannot make the Ccoleſtial things, there- 
fore that which made them, tranſcendeth Man, 
in Art, Counſel, Prudence and Power, and what 
can that be but God ? 

(hb) The World was made for thoſe animate (þ) Cic. de 
Eſſences which have the uſe of Reaſon, theſe are nc. 2. 
the Gods and Men, than whom nothing is bet- 
ter. (z) All things of which it conliſtech , and (7) La#:me. de 
which it produceth within it ſelf, are accommo- #74 42: cap.13. 
dated to the uſe of Man. 

The World was made in this manner; (&) (k) Laert. 

God in the beginning being alone by himſelf, 
converted all Subſtance ( which according to 
Zeno, Was Fire ) firſt into Air, then into Water. 
And as in the Plant the Seed is contained; fo 
God, who is the proliftick Reaſon of .the World, 
left ſuch a Seed in the Humidity, as might afford 
eaſy and apt matter for the Generation of thoſe 
things that were to be produced. 

(1) Zeno addeth, that one part tending down- /1) ,zy+ 540b. 
ward, was condenſeded into Earth , another Pþy/: cap. 20. 
part remained partly Water, and partly, being 
exhal'd, Air, of a particle of which Air flaſhed our 
Fire. 

(m) Cleanthes deſcribeth it in this manner. (@) $:ob.Phy/. 
The Univerſe being ſet on Fire, the middle part cap. :0. 
thereof firſt ſetled ' downwards, then the next 
parts by little and little were quenched. Thus 
the Univerſe being wer, the extream fire, (the 
middle part oppoſing it) ſprang upward, and be- 
gan the conſtitution of the World, and the revo- 
lution of this conſtitution ſhall never end. For 
as the parts of every thing are at certain times 
produced of Seed ; fo the parts of the Univerſe 
(amongſt which are living Creatures and Plants) 
are produced in their ſeaſons ; and as ſome rea- 
ſons of the parts are mixed together in the ſeed, 
which being compoſed, are again diſſolved ; fo 
of one are all things made ; and again, of one 
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is all compounded by an equal and perpetual re- 
yolution. 


(1) Laere. (n) The World is One, of the ſame corporeal 
ſubſtance, and of a Sphrical figure, for this is 
of all figures moſt apt for motion. Thus Zeno, 
Chryſippus, Poſſidonius, and others. 

(0) Laer. (0) The World is ſeated in an infinite incorpo- 


(p) Plur. Pl. real vacuity, which is beyond it, circumfuſed 
about it, (p) into which the World ſhall be diſ- 
ſolved by Conflagration, The World is finite, 
the vacuity infinite ; yet (4) Poſſidinius ſaith, It 

f.2*9- js no more than will ſuffice for the revolution of 
(r) Plat. con- the World, when it ſhall periſh. (7) By this ar- 
gument they confute the motion of Atomes 
downward, introduced by Epicure ; for in that 
which is infinite, there are no local differences 


Phil. 2. 9. 


(9) Plue. pl. 
Phi 
tra S$toic. 


of high or low. 


"The world is not heavy, becauſe the whole 
Fabrick thereof conſiſteth of heavy and light 
Elements, and being placed in the midſt, whi- 


ther ſuch bodies tend, it keepeth its place. 
(s) Laert: 


reſtrials. 


(:) Plut. con- 
tra Stoic. 


yerted into one another. 


u Plut, contr; The World is a («) perfect body, the parts of 
the World are not perfect ; becauſe they are re- 
ive to the whole, and not of themſelves. 

The Univerſe is by Nature apt te move it ſelf in 
\ all parts, to contain, preſerve, and not break, 


S$teoic. 


ſpect 


difſolve and burn it ſelf, the Univerſe ſending and 


moving the ſame point, and the parts thereof 


having the ſame motion from the Nature of the 
body. Like it is that this firſt motion is natural- 
ly proper to all Bodies, namely, to incline to- 
wards the midſt of the World, conſidering the 
World moveth ſo in regard of it ſelf ; and the 
parts likewiſe, in that they are parts of the 
whole. 

(x) The World is a living Creature, ration- 
al, animate and intelleCtual (fo Chry/ippes, Apol- 
lodorus and Poſſidonizes ) and hath an animate ſen- 
ſible eſſence. For a living Creature is more ex- 
cellent than that which is not a living Creature ; 
but nothing is more excellent than the World, 
therefore the World is a living Creature That 
it is animate is manifeſt from our Soul, which is 
a piece thereof taken out of it. (But Boethizes de- 
nies that the World is a living Creature) (7) The 
mind, or Providence paſſeth through every part 
thereof, as the Soul doth in us, but in ſome parts 
more, in others leſs ; through ſome permeating, 
as a habit, as in the Bones and Nerves; through 
ſome as a mind, as through the principal (Hege- 
monick) part. In like manner the whole World 
is an animate rational Creature, the Hegemoni- 
cal part thereof is the XAther, as Antipater the 
Thrian in his Eighth Book of the World. But 
Ghryſippus in his firſt of Providence, and Poſſido- 
nius, of the Gods, affirm, that Heaven is the He- 
gemonick of the World ; Cleanthes, the Sun. But 
Chry/ippus in the ſame Book (diftering from what 
he faid before) affirmeth it to be the pureſt part 

of the Zther, which they call the firſt God, fen- 


(x) Laert. 


(>) Laert. 


ZE NO. 


(s) In the World there is no vacuity, but it is 
compleatly one, for that neceſſitates a conſpira- 
tion and harmony, betwixt Celeſtials and Ter- 


The World only is (t) ſelf-ſufficient, becauſe 
it alone hath all in it felf, whereof it ſtandeth in 
no need. Of it ſelf it is nouriſhed and augmen- 
ted, whereas the parts are tranſmuted and con- 
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and through all living Creatures and Plants, bur 
through the Earth as a habir. 

(z) The World, according to the greater part (iLur 
of Stoicks, is corruptible, for it is generated in 
the ſame manner as things comprehenſible by 
ſenſe. Again, if -the parts thereof be Ccorrupti- 
ble, the whole is alſo corruptible ; bur the parts 
of the World are corruptible, for they are daily 
changed into one another, therefore the whole 
it ſelf is corruptible. And again, if any thing 
admit any change into the worſe, it is corrupti- 
ble ; but the World doth, for it admitteth exſic- 
cation, and inundation ; therefore, &c. 

(a) The World ſhall periſh by tire, cauſed (4) py, 
by the power of fire which is in all things, which de lm 
after a long time, conſuming all the moiſture, nd. 
ſhall reſolve all things into it ſelf, The Moon, 
Stars and Sun,ſaith (5) Cleanthes,ſhall periſh, but (® Plu.; 
God ſhall aſſimilate all things to himſelf, and re 
ſolve all into himſelf. (c) This opinion of the ge- {c) yy, 
neral Conflagration of the World, was held by pu. &x6, 
the firſt and moſt ancient of this Sect, Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chryſippus. 

(4) This fire is the ſeed of the World; after (4) bly. 
the Conflagration it diffuſeth it ſelf even into the 
Vacuity that was beyond the World, Afﬀeer- 
wards, by order of the ſame reaſon which made 
the World, it ſhall withdraw and contract ir 
ſelf towards the generation ofa new World, yet 
not be quite extinguiſhed, but fo as that ſome 
portion thereof remain, foraſmuch as it is the 
cauſe of motion. 

But (e) Boethires, Poſſidonizes, and (f.) Panetins (:) Phil f 
deny this Conflagration of the World, conceiving (f)Geg 
rather that the VVorld is eternal, to whom like- 
wiſe Diogenes the Babylonian aflents. 
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CHAT. VE 
Of Elements. 


(a) NOD having converted, as we faid, all (4) Lw: 
matter into moiſture, and prepared it 

for the generation of future things, in the next 
place, produced the four Elements, Fire, V Va- 

ter, Air, and Earth. Of theſe diſcourſeth Zero 

in his Book of the Univerſe, and Chry/ippm in his 

firſt of Phyſicks, and Archedemus of Elements. 

(b) Element is that, of which generated (}) Lun 
things are firſt made, and into which they are 
reſolved. The four Elements are matter or 
ſubſtance endued with quality. Fire is hot, 
Warer moiſt, Air cold, Earth dry ; yet not fo, 

but that in Air, there is part of the ſame quality, 

for in the higheſt it is Fire, which is called X- 
ther, in which is generated the firſt Sphere of 
Planets; next Air, then VVater, the baſis of all 
Earth being placed in the midſt of all. 

(c) Of the four Elements, two are light, Fire (c) Lur 
and Air; the other two, Earth and V Varer, hea- 

vy, Which properly tend to the Center, but the 
Center it ſelf is no way heavy. 
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ſly, becauſe ir paſſerh through all in the air, 
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CHAP VIL 
Of Fire. 


G@) PHE firſt Element is that of Fire, which, 

as all Bodies tend to the middle, incli- 
neth, as much as the lightneſs of its Nature per- 
mits, to the centre of the World, by a circular 
motion round about it. 

(5) There are (according to Zeno) two kinds 
of Fire, one artificial, requiſite to the uſe of life, 
which converteth nutriment into it ſelf; the o- 
ther inartificial (ſo (c) Cicero renders &7:xyur) 
by which all things grow, and are preſerved ; 
(4) for whatſoever is nouriſhed and groweth, 
compriſeth within it ſelf the power of heat. 'This 
ire is diffuſed through all the parts of the 
World, and they are all ſuſtained by it. That it 
isin the Earth, appeareth by Seeds and Roots, 
which ſpring up and grow by the temperament 
of this heat. That it is in Water appeareth, for- 
aſinuch as Water is ſuſceptible of greater cold, 
as by freezing. It is conſequently in air alſo, that 
being a vapour extracted from Water, and ſup- 
ply'd by motion of the heart which is in the Wa- 
ter. But primarily, and originally, it isin the Ele- 
ment of Fire, a Nature abſolutely hot , which 
diſpenſeth ſalutary vital heat to all orher things. 
(e) This is Nature, faith Zero, and the Soul: Of 
Fire conſiſt the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


CHAP; VIIL 
Of the Stars. 


ON the ether are generated the Stars of 
the nobleſt and pureſt part thereof, with- 
out admixtion of any other Nature, wholly hot 
and pellucid, animate creatures indued with 
ſenſe and IntelleCt. 

(b) Poſſidonins defineth a Star, a Divine body, 
conſiſting of ztherical fire, ſplendid and fiery, 
never reſting, but always moving circularly. 

(c) Thar the Stars are wholly fiery, Cleantbes 

roveth by the teſtimony of two ſenſes, rouch 
and fight. For the Luſtre of the Sun is brighter 
than of any fire, ſeeing that it ſhines ſo far and 
wide, to ſo vaſt a world ; and ſach is its tonch, 
that it not only warmeth, but oftentimes burn- 
eth, neither of which it would do if it were not 
fiery. 

Now (faith he) the Sun being fiery, is either 
like that fire which is requiſite to the uſe of life, 
or Unto that which is contained in the bodies of 
living creatures ; but this our fire, which the uſe 
of life requireth, is a conſumer of all things, di- 
ſturbeth and diſpatcheth all things. On the con- 
trary, the other is corporeal, vital, and faluta. 
Ty, it conſerveth all things, it nouriſheth, en- 
creaſeth, ſuſtaineth, and aftecteth with ſenſe ; 
therefore, ſaith he, there's no queſtion to which 
of theſe fires the Sun is like, for he cauſerh all 
things to flouriſh and ſprout up, according to 
their ſeveral kinds : Wherefore the fire of the Sun 
being like thoſe fires which are in che bodies of 
living creatures, the Sun muſt be a living crea- 
ture alſo, and ſo muſt be likewiſe the reſt of the 


ter, others in the air, it Were abſurd to think, 
that in that part which is moſt apt for generation 
of living creatures, no living creature is genera- 
ted. The Stars poſſeſs the Arher, which being 
moſt rare, and in perpetual agitation and vigor, 
it 1s neceffary the living creature that is genera- 
ted in it, be endued with moſt acute ſenſe,quick- 
eſt mobility. The Stars therefore have ſenſe and 
intelligence ; whence it followeth, that they are 
to be reputed Gods, For we ſay, that they who 
live in the pureſt air, are much more acute and 
underſtanding, than thoſe who live in a thick 
climate : The diet likewiſe is thought to conduce 
not a little to che ſharpening of the underſtan- 
ding. Whence it is probable, the Stars are endu- 
ed with moſt exceſlent underſtanding, foraſmuch 
as they dwell in the ztherial part of the World, 
and are nouriſhed with exhalations from the Sea 
and Earth, extenuated by a long diſtance. 
The ſenſe and intelle@t of the Stars is chiefly 
manifeſt from their order and conſtancy, for no- 
thing can be moved by proportion and number 
without providence, in which nothing is temera- 
rious, nothing various, nothing caſual. But the 
order of Stars, and conſtancy throughout all 
eternity, cometh neither from Nature, for that 
Is void of Reaſon, nor from Fortune, which af- 
fecteth variety, and diſalloweth conſtancy. 
Again, all things are moved either naturally, 
or violently, or voluntarily. Thoſe which move 
naturally, are carried either by their weight 
downward, or by their lightneſs upwards, nei- 
ther of which is proper to the Stars, for their mo- 
tion is Circular; Neither can it be faid, that they 
are moved violently againſt their own nature ; 
for what power can be greater ? it remaineth 
therefore, that their motion be voluntary. 


pours of the Earth. 


are two forts, both which are by nature divine, 
ammate, and providential, the fixed and the Er- 
ratick. The multitude of the fixed is incompre- 
henſible; the Erratick are lower than the fixed ; 
The fixed are all ranked in one ſuperficies, as is 
manifeſt to the fight; the Erratick in ſeveral. 
The Sphere of fixed Stars includeth that of the 
Erratick. "The higheſt of che Erratick, and next 
to the fixed Stars, is the Sphere of Saturn, next, 
that of Fupiter, after which, that of Mars, then 
that of Aſercury, then that of Venus, then that 
of the Sun, and laſtly that of the Avon, which 
being neareſt the air, ſeemeth therefore aerial, 
and hath greateſt influence upon Terreſtrial 
Bodies. 


#vevns, in twenty four Months wanting fix days; 
Mercury, s1aBav, ina year ; Venus, $90gb:55, (low- 
eſt of the five Planets) in a year. 


«ez, Stars ; but dnp and e'5&@vrdifter; for every 
6. 
as; is «5g9), but not the contrary. 


advancement above the Earth ; and the ſetting 
thereof its occulcation under the Earth. The 


Stars1n the cxleſtial fire, which is called Xther | 


or Heaven, » 


ft 
o 


- , 


ſame Stars at the ſame time, riſe to ſome, and 
ſec 


(7) Of Stars (according to C "ryſippus) there ( f) 
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| *® For ſeeing that of living creatures, one kind * Cic. Nat- 
is generated in the earth, other kinds in the wa- deor. 2. 


(4) No fire can ſubſiſt without ſome aliment, (4) Cic. 
(e) the Stars therefore are nouriſhed by the va- (e)Laerr. 


Stob. 


(g) Saturn, gevor, finiſheth his courſe in almoſt (p)cic de Na:. 
thirty years ; Tupiter, o:49oy, in twelve ; Mars, dcor. 2. 


(hb) The Sun and the Mven are properly called (þ) $tob. 


(:) The riſing of a Star, Chry/ippus defineth, its (5) $:0b, 


a $r0b.Phyſcp. 


33+ 
o 


b Phyſ. Stoic, 
2.13. 


(c,; Laere. 


d Plut. p/ac.2. 
25: Stob. p 59» 
2 30. 

e P/ plac Phil. 
$ Stob p 6o. 

8 PI, Phul.2. 
26, 


ſet toothers. The apparition of a Star, emToAd, is 
irs riſing together with the Sun ; and the ſetting 
thereof, is its ſetting with the Sun: for ſetting 1s 
taken two ways, in oppoſition to riſing, and in 
oppoſition to apparition. As the apparition of 
the Dog-ſtar is its riſing together with the Sun, 
and its ſetting is its occultation under the Earth 
rogether with the Sun. The ſame is ſaid of the 


Pleiades. 


CHAP, Ik 
Of the Sun. 


a Cic. Nat. (4) Ext Venus (the loweſt Planet) is the Sun, 
þ Seed 6 the (b) chief of all that conſiſt of rhis 
P:3%7 -therial fire. The Sun is defined by Cleanthes 
and Chryſ/ippus, an intellectual Taper, gather'd 
(c) Laert. ang kindled from the vapours of the Sea. (c) Poſ- 
ſidonious defineth the Sun a molt pure fire, grea- 
d Stob. p.57. ter than the Earth, of a Spherical figure (as (4) 
Cleantbes alſo affirms) anſwerable to that of the 
World. 
(e) Laert. (e) That the Sun is fiery, is manifeſt in that it 
(f) Cic. hath all the operations of (f) fire; and foraſmuch 
as he is fire, it followeth that he muſt be nouri- 
5 *0"% P56. ſhed. (g) The Sun is nouriſhed by exhalations 
| : from the great Ocean. 
_ (h) According to the expanſion of this ſubje- 
feed aliment, ſaith Cleanthes, in his motion from 
Tropick to Tropick, e moveth in a ſpiral line, 
from the AquinotQtial towards the North, and 
s Secb. P.57. towards the South. (3) Zeno faith, he hath two 
motions, one With the World from Eaſt to Weſt, 
the other contrary, through the Signs. 
(&) Laere. (k) That the Sun is greater than the Earth,ap- 
peareth in that it enlightneth, not only all the 
Earth, but Heaven alſo. Again, the ſhadow of 
the Earth being conical, argues the Sun to be 
greater than the Earth. Again, it is viſible every 
where by reaſon of its magnitude. 
(1) Laert. (!) The Sun is Eclipſed by interpoſition of the 


Moon betwixt us and that part of the Sun which 
is toward us (as Zeno in his Book of the Univerſe.) 
For meeting the S, and coming under him, ſhe 
ſeemeth to darken his light, and afterwards to 
diſcloſe it again, as will appear in a Baſin of 
water. 


CO ————— — 


4. & B W-& © 
Of the Hoon. 


(a)F N the loweſt part of the #ther is the Moor: 

The Moon (according to Zeno)is an intelle- 
tual, wiſe,igneous Star,confiſting of artificial fire. 
Cleanthes ſaith, ſhe is of a fiery ſubſtance,and of a 
dirty figure. (6) Lip/ius for nnaoed7, dirty, ſubſti- 
rutes Toth, as if of the ſame figure, as a Hat 
or Cap. But perhaps there needs no alteration, 
for they (c) affirmed, as ſhe is nearer to the 
Earth than the Sun , ſo is ſhe of a more terrene 
Nature. (4) Poſſidonius and moſt of the Stoicks 
affirm, ſhe is mixt of fire and air, (e) by reaſon 
of which diverſity of ſubſtance ſhe is nor ſubject 
to corruption. (f) To this mixtion of air in her 
compoſition, they impute likewiſe thoſe ſpots 
which are ſeen in her face, (g) She is greater than 
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; the Earth, as well as the Swn is, and Spherical 
as the Syn, yet appearech in various figures, the 
Full Moon, Firſt Quarter, New Moon, Laſt 
Quarter. 


the Sun, from the exhalarion of freſh Wares, 
for which cau'e ſhe is likewiſe nouriſhed þy 
them, as (5) Poſſidenius allo aflerteth. 

(&) Her motion is ſpiral ; (!) Zeno ſaith, ſhe 


from Eaſt to Weſt, the other contrary through 


ed a Month ; pic, is likewiſe that part of the 
Moen which appeareth to us, for one half of her 
is always turned towards us. 

The Moon is Eclipſed when ſhe falleth into 
the ſhadow of the Earth. For although every 
Month ſhe is oppoſite to the Sun, yet ſhe is then 
only eclipſed when ſhe is fulleſt, by reaſon of 
the obliquity of her courſe, whereby her lati- 
tude is varied towards the North and South, 
VVhen therefore ſhe happens to be near the E- 
cliptick,and oppoſite to the Sun, ſhe is Eclipſed ; 
which happens (as Prſſidonins ſaith) in Libra and 
Scorpio, and in Aries and Taurus. Thus Laertins; 
but P:ſſidonins ſeems to have been ignorant of, or 
not to have conſidered the motion of the'Nodes 
of the Moon (commonly called Caput & Cauds 
Dracons) whereby the reſtitution or period of 
Eclipſes is made in nineteen years, (#47 78 6a0s- 
X#7i5*&1) which was the ground of Meron's Pe- 
riod, and of the Cycle of rhe Moon, in the Fulian 
Calender. 
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CHAP. XL 
of Aire 


ſipprs)18 the Element of Air, interpoſed 


Siſter and VVife of Fupiter, who is the ther ; 
betwixt theſe there is a near conjunction. 


higheſt, the middle, and the loweſt. The high- 
eſt Region 1s the hotteſt and drieſt, and rareſt, 
by reaſon of the vicinity of the eternal fires. The 
loweſt and neareſt to the Earth is thick and ca- 
ligicous; becauſe it receiveth terrene exhalati- 
ons. The middle Regionis more temperate than 
the higher and lower, as to ficcity and rarity, 
but colder than both, This, wherein the clouds 


and winds are generated, is, according to Poſj- 
donius, forty furlongs above the Earth. Next to 
it is the pure and liquid air of untroubled light: 
From the curbulent part to the Moon is twenty 
hundred thouſand furlongs. 


rn n——— 


(b) Chryſippus ſaith, ſhe is a fire colleCted after þ 


the Signs. (-m) The period of her courſe is cajl- m Stab pgs 


(a) Ext the ſphere of the Moon (faith Chry- a yu 


Seb. p 
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hath two motions, as the one with the VVorlq | pg 


dert 


betwixt the Sea and Heaven ( (b) ſpherical in fi- bC 
gure) (c) conſecrated by the name of (4) Funo, clin 


(e) The Air is divided into three Regions, the « guy p14" 


(f ) To the Air is attributed the primitive f Lur: 


cold. 


(g) As concerning things in the Air, Winter is g Lunt: 


the rigor of the Air, next above the Earth, oc- 
caſion'd by the remoteneſs of the Sun, and is the 
coldeſt of the Seaſons of the year. Spring is the 
ſeaſon ſucceeding VVinter, preceding Summer, 
and is a good temperature of the Air, occaſion'd 
by approach of the Sun. Summer is that ſeaſon 
of the year, when the Air above the Earth is 


warmed, by the Suns acceſs towary's the North. 


Hutumn 


——_ 
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PirT VIIL 


© uo err tell . 
Autumn that ſeaſon of the year which followeth 


Summer, and precedeth V Vinter, is made by 
the return of the Sun from us. ; 

(b) Winter cometh when the air 1s predomi- 
nant in thickneſs, and is forced upward: Sum- 
mer, when the fire is predominant, anddriven 
downward. : K 

(i) VVind is a fluxton of the air, having feve- 
ral names, from the variety of places ; as'for ex- 
ample : That which bloweth from the darkneſs 
of the night, and Sun-ſetting, is called Zephyrus : 
from the Eaſt and Sun-rifing, Apeliotes z/ fronts the 
North, Boreas ; from the Softh, Lybs. (&) It is 
occaſion'd by the Sun's extenuation of the va- 
pours, | 

(1) The Rainbow is 4 refletion of the Surf's 
beams from a humid Cloud + or, as PeſſWonins, 
art apparition of part of the Sun or Moon in a 
Cload, dewy, concave, '#n# continuous to the 
phantafie, as in a Looking-glaſs, the repreſenta- 
cion of a Circle, 


ert 


ried up to the #therial place. | 

(») Ela is an accenſion of ſudden fire, ſwiftly 
ly carried through the air, appearing length- 
Ways. 

(o) Rain is a Convetfion of clonds into water, 
when either ſtrom the Earth, or from the Sex; by 
the power of the Sun, the humour is drawn wp- 
wards ineffectually. 

(p) Froſt is congealed rain. a 

(9) Hail is a concrete cloud, diſperſed by the 
wind. 

(r) Snow is humidity, from a concrete cloud, 
according to Poſſidonins. 

(s) Lightning is an accenſion of clouds, which 
ate driven by the winds upon one another, and 
broken, according to Zeno. 

(:) Thunder is a noiſe occaſion'd by the cofliſi- 
on of clouds: 4 

(#) Thunderbolt is a Rtong inflammation rufh- 
ing upon the Earth with great violence, when the 
clouds by impulſion of the winds are broken a- 
gainſt one another. Some define it a converſion of 
fiery inflamed air, violently raſhing down. 

(x) Typho is a violent Thunder, thruſt down 
with a great force of wind, or a ſmoking wind, 
_ ruſheth down upon the breaking of the 

oud. 

_ Preſter is a cloud incloſed with fire by wind in 
the concavity of the Earth « There are many 
kinds, Earthquakes, Chaſma's, and the like. 


a 


th 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Water and Earth. 


YH part of the World (faith (a) Chry/ippns) 
which is the moſt folid fapport of Nature, 
as bones are in a living Creature, is called the 
Earth : About this the Water is evenly diffuſed. 
The Earth hath ſome uneven parts ariſing out 
of the Water, called Iſlands, or, if of large ex- 
tent, Continents, from the ignorance of man, 
Who knows not, that even thoſe are Iſlands, in 
reſpeCt of the great Ocean. 

The Earth is in the midft, being inthe nature 
a Cemer, (6) one and finite, (c) ſpherical in 


Lam. 


ut. plac, 
3, 
"po of 


Z E N 0. 


(m) Comets are fires ſubſiſting of thick arr, car- | 


——— 
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| The Earth hath five Zomes, one Northern, be- 
yond the Artick Circle, uninhabitable through 
extremity of Coid: anorher Temperate ; a third 
not Habitable by reaſon of extrears Heart , 
whence # is called Torrid ; a fourth} Tempe- 
rate-; a fifch Southern, nor Habitable. by reaſon 
of Cold. * But Pofidomas conceiverh the Cli- 
mace under the Equinodtial to be Temperate; 
for, ſaich he, under the Tropicks where the Sun 
dwells longeſt, the paces are habitable, and 
why not then under the Aquator ? Again, the 
Night being equal ro the Day, affordeth leiſure 
enough for refrigeration, which is aſfiſted like- 
wite by ſhowers and winds. 

* The-generation of the world began from the * 5% 
_ as from the Center ; for the Center is the 

ginning of a ſphear. | 

(4) Plants have not any foul at all, but fpring Ne” Wy _ 
op of themſelves, as ie were by chance. : 


* Cleomed 


— 


—_ 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of Myſtion and Temperament. 


Wiry/ſopes aflerverts a (a) Spirit moving it ſelf 


#0 it felf, and from ic felf, or a: ſpirit mo- ©! 5'%- PHY: 


20, 


. ving it felf. backwards and; forwards. He callerh 


ir ſpirit; 4sbeing moved: air,, anſwering! in ſome 
proportion tothe Xyher , ſo that ie: botl meets 
ir one 5 'and this rogion ts: only according to 
thoſe who think, that al) nature receiverch muta- 
tation, folation, compofition, and the like. . 

Compoſition, nux101, temper ament yand' confuſion 
are difterent. Compokdod is a contadt of bo- 
dies, whoſe faperficies are contiguous ro: one 
another, as in heaps of grain or ſand. Mixtion 
is of twa or more bodies, whoſe qualities are dif- 
fuſed through the whole, as we ſee in fire, and 
red hot iron, and in our own ſouls ; for every 
where there is a diffuſion through entire bodies, 
ſoas one body dorh paſs through another. Tem- 
perament is of two or more hurgid bodies, whoſe 
qualities are diffuſed through the whole. Mixtion 
is alſo common to dry bodies, as to fire and iron, 
to the ſanl and the body, temperament only to 
the hamid. For qualities appear fromthe tem- 
perament- of ſeveral humid things, as of Wine, 
Honey, Water, Vinegar, and the like ; that in 
ſuch temperament, the qualities of the things 
tempered remain, is evident from this, that of- 
tentimes they are by ſome art ſeparated from 
one another. For, if we put a ſpunge dipped in 
oyl into wine mixt with water, the water, ſepa- 
rating it ſelf from the wine, will gather to the 
ſpange. Laſtly, confaſion is the tranſmutation 
of two or more qualities mto another of a dif- 
ferent nature, as in compoſition of Unguents 
and Medicines. 


————t——— _Y 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Generation and Corruption. 


(s Ofidenins afſerteth four ſpecies of Genera= (g) S:ob. Phyſ. 
tion and corruption, of things that aregin> 

to things that are (for that of chings that are 

not,and of things that are not to be rezetted,con- 


3 lo, 


figure, The Water is likewiſe ſpherical, having 
the ſame Cenfer with the Earth, 


F 
Fu , 


ceiving there is none ſuch.) Of tranſmutacions 
Kto 
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(a) Stob. 


(b) Stob. 


' itis, all one, nor divers, but only, not all one, 
becauſe the ſubſtance is a part, and occupateth | g 


into things that are, one is by diviſion, another 
by alteration, a third by confuſion, a fourth of 
the whole by reſolution. Of theſe, alteration 
concerneth the ſubſtance, the other three are of 
the qualities which inhere in the ſubſtance. AC- 
cording to theſe are generations made. But the 
ſubſtance it ſelf is neicher augmented nor dimi- 
niſhed by appoſition or detraCtion, . but 1s only 
altered as happeneth to numbers and meaſures. 


But in things properly qualited , as Dion and | p 


Theon , there is augmentation and diminution, 
wherefore the quality of each remaineth from 
che generation until-the corruption thereof, in 
plants and living creatures which are capable of 
corruption. In things properly qualiced, he aſ- 
ſerted two ſuſceptible parts ; one, according to 
the ſubſtance, another according to the quality. 
This, as we have often ſaid, admitteth augmen- 
tation and diminution. Neither is the thing pro- 
perly qualited, and the ſubſtance out of which 


the ſame place ; but things that are divers have. 


CHAP. XVL 
Of Living Creatures. 


OO animate Creatures there are two kinds («) luz; 


( for Plants as we faid have no Souls) 
ſome are Appetitive and Concupiſcible, others 
Rational. The Sow], according to Zeno, Ant; 
ater and Poſſidonius, is a hot Spirit, for hereby we 
Breathe and Move. Cleanthes faith, we Live fo 
long as that heat holdeth. 

Every Soul hath Senſe, and is a Spirit innatein 
us, wherefore it is a Body, and ſhall not continue 
after Death; yet is it by Nature corruptible , 
notwithſtanding, that it is a part of the Soul of 
the Univerſe which is incorruptible : Yet ſome 
hold, that che.leſs firm;Souls , ſuch are thoſe of 
the*unlearned, periſh at the Diſſolution of the 
Body ; the ſtronger, as thoſe of the wiſe and 
virtuous, ſhall laſt even until che general Confla. 

ration. EN $6.47 
(6) The Soul hath eight parts, whereof five (b) tw 


diſtin places, and are not confider'd in part. 
That as to the thing properly qualited, and as to 


' the ſubſtance, it is nor the fame, Mneſarthas af-' 


firmeth to be evident, becauſe it is neceflary, 


chat to the ſame happen the ſame things. For if, 


for example , a man having formed: a. horſe, 
ſhould break it, and make a dog, we. would 
preſently, beholding it, ſay, this was not before, 
but it is now : So are the qualited and the ſub- 
ſtance divers. Neither is it likely that we ſhould 
all be the ſame as to ſubſtance ; for it often hap- 
pens, that the ſubſtance is preexiſtent to the ge- 
neration, as the ſubſtance of Socrates was, before 
Socrates was ; and after the corruption and death 
of Socrates, the ſubſtance remaineth , though 
Socrates himſelf be not. 


—— 


©MAP.- XV. 
Of Motion. 


(s) Otion (according to Chryſippus) isa mu- 
tation of Parts, either in whole or in 
parts, Or an exceſſion out of place , either in 
whole or in part, or a change according to place, 
or figure. Facu/ation isa vehement motion from 
on high. Reſt is partly a privation of Motion ina 
Body, partly the ſame habit of a Body before 
and after. There are two firſt Motions, right 
and oblique; from the Mixtion of theſe ariſerh 
great variety of Motions. 
(b) Zeno affirms the parts of all things conſj- 


- ſting by themſelves, are moved towards the mid- 


dle of the whole, and likewiſe of the World it 
ſelf; wherefore it is rightly ſaid , that all parts 
of the World tend to the middle thereof, and 
principally the beavy, and that there is the ſame 
cauſe of the Reſt of the World in the infinite Va- 
cuity, and of the Reſt of the Earth, in the World, 
in the midſt of which it is conſtituted as a point. 
All Bodies have not Gravity, as Air and Fire; yet 
theſe in ſome manner tend to the midſt of the 
World. 


þ 


are the Sences, the ſixth Generative, the feventh Plu.xug/ 
Vacal, the eighth Hegemonick. | 4-4 

(c) The Supream or Hegemonick part of the (:) p, t 
Soul, ,is that which maketh Phantafies, Afſent, phily, 
Senſe, Appetite. This Supream part is called 
Ratiocination; (4) it is ſeated in the Heart, ſome (4)Ple 
ſay inthe Head, as in its Sphear. phil.4 

(e) From the , Hegemonick iſſue, are ex-(*) tle 
tended to the Body the ſeven other parts, which +1 
it guideth by their proper Organs, as a Fiſh its 
Claws. 45 

Senſe is an Apprehenſion by the Senſitive Or- 
gan, or a Comprehenſion. Senſe is taken many 
ways; For the Faculty, Habit, At, Phantaſy, 
whereby the ſenſible Object is comprehended , 
and the Hegemonick parts of the Soul are called 
Senſe. Again, the Senſories are intelligent Spirits, 
diffuſed from the Hegemonick tothe Organs, 

(f ) The Senſes are Sight, Hearing, Smell, Taſt, /f) Ps 
Touch. phil 411 

(g) Sight is a Spirit extended from the Hege- (g)l 
monick part to the Eyes. Sight is made by Con- M41 
traction of that Light which is between the Eye 
and the Obyect, into a Cone, according to Chry- 
Apis Apollodorus faith , that part of the Air 
which is Conical is next the Sight, the Baſe next 
the ObjeCt ; fo as that which is ſeen is pointed 
out to by the Air as by a ſtick, 

Colour is the firſt Figuration or habit of matter. 

Darkneſs is viſible, for from the Sight there 
iſſaeth a Splendor which paſſeth round about 
that Darkneſs, Neither is the Sight deceived , 
for it truly fees that ic is Dark. Chry/ippas faith, 
that we ſee according to the Intention of the 
mediate Air, which is ſtruck by the viſual Spirit, 
which pafſeth from the Hegemonick to the Apple 
of the Eye, and after that blow , falleth upon 
the Ear next, extending ir ſelf in a Conical Fi- 
gure. Again, from the Eye are emitted fiery 
Rays, not black or dusky, and therefore Dark- 
neſs is viſible. 

(:) Hearing is a Spirit extended from the He- (i) Pl 
gemonick part to the Ears. Hearing is made 4.21 
when the Air betwixt the Speaker and Hearer 
is verberated in a Circulation , and at laſt by A- 
gitation, paſleth in at the Ears, as the circles that 


! are madeina Pond, by caſting ina Stone. 


(&) Smel- 
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(k) Smelling is a Spirit extended from the He. 
gemonick to the Noftrils. 

(1) Taſting 1s a Spirit extended from the Hege- 
monick to the Tongue. 

(m) Touching is a Spirit, extended from the 
Hegemonick part to the Superficies, ſo that it 
perceiveth that which is obliged to ir. 

(») The ſixth part of the Soul is the Genera- 
tive, which is a Spirit from the Hegemonick to 
the Paraſtate; of this part, ſee Laertius from 
erkur. MN afyuer Uyer, Oc. to &56 ogeie@, and 
Plutarch de Philoſopb. Plac. lib. 5. cap. 4, 519, 11, 
12, 12, 15 16, 17, 23. 

(o) The ſeventh and laſt part of the Soul , is 
that which Zexo calls Vocal , commonly called 
the Voice. It is a Spirit proceeding from the 
Hegemonick part to the Throat, Tongue, and 
other proper Inſtruments of Speech. (p) Voice 
is Air, not compoſed of little pieces, but whole 
and continuous, having no Vacuity in it. This 
Air being ſtruck by the Wind, ſpreadeth into Cir- 
cles infinitely , until the Air round abour ir be 
filled like the Water in a Pond by throwing in of 
a Stone, only the Water moves ſpherically, the 
Air circularly. Voice is a Body, for it aeth, 
it ſtriketh upon, and leaveth an Impreſſion in 
our Ear, as a Seal in Wax: Again, whatſoever 
moyeth and diſturbeth ſome AfﬀeCtion, is a Body; 
Harmony moveth with delight, Diſcord diſturb- 
eth. Again, whatſoever is moved isa Body, but 
Voice is moved and reverberated from ſmooth 
Places, as a Ball againſt a Wall. So in the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, one Voice is redoubled four or 
five times. 


A 


CHAP. XVII 
Of G O D. 


Itherto of the material Pginciple, and that 
which is produced of it ; we come now to 

the other Principle, the Agent, God. 
(a) This queſtion they divide into four parts ; 


Ty firſt, that there are'Gods; ſecondly, what they 


are; thirdly , that they order the World; 
fourthly , that they take care of human Af- 
fairs. 

Cleantbes ſaith, That the notions of God are 
imprinted in the minds of Men from four Cauſes. 
Firſt, from Divination, for the Gods afford us 
figns of future things, wherein if there be any 
miſtake , it is not from their part, bur from the 
Error of humane Conjecture. The ſecond is 
from the multitude of good things we receive 
by the temperature of Heaven, the fertility of 
the Earth, and abundance of other benefits. 
The third from the Terror of Thunder, Tem- 
pelt, Rain, Snow, Hail, Devaſtation, Peſtilence, 
Earthquakes, and ſometimes Groanings, ſhowers 
of Stones and Bload, Portents, Prodigies, Comets 
and the like ; with which men are aftrighted into 
a belief, that there is a heavenly Divine Power: 
The fourth and greateſt cauſe is the Aquability 
of the Motion and Revolution of Heaven,the Stn, 
Moon and Stars, their Diſtinftions, Variety , 
Beauty, Order, the very ſight whereof declares 
that they were not made by chance. 

That there are Gods, Chry/ippus proveth thus: | 
(b) If there is | pig in Nature, Which the 


I 
8 


Mird, Reaſon, Power, and Faculties of Mari 
couid not make, that which did make ir is better 
than Man; bur Celeſtial things, and all thoſe, 
whoſe order is Sempiternal,could not be made by 
Man; there is therefore ſomething which made 
them, which is better than Man, and what is 
that but Gad? For if there are no Gods, what 
can there be in Nature better than Man ? For 
in him only is reaſon, than which nothing is 
more excellent. But for a man to think that 
there is nothing in the World better than bim- 
felf, is a fooliſh Arrogance. Therefore there 
- _—_— better, and-conſequently there is a 


Rational, is better than chat which is Irrational, 
but nothing is berter chan the World, therefore 
the World is Rational. In like manner may be 
proved that the World is wiſe, that it is happy, 
that it is Eternal, for all theſe are better than the 
want of theſe: But there is nothing better than 
the World ; whence it followeth that the World 
is God. 

Again, he argues thus. No part of an in- 
ſenſible thing hath Senſe; but the parts of 


the World have Senſe, therefore the World hath 
Senſe. 

He proceedeth to urge this more ſtrictly : No- 
thing, ſaith he, chat is void of Mind and Reaſon, 


can of it ſelf Generate that which is Animate and 
Rational ; but the World generates animate and 
rational Creatures, therefore the World is ani- 
mate and rational. | 

Likewiſe, according to his Cnſtom, he con- 
cludeth his Argument with a Similitude: If out 
of an Olive-tree ſhould come harmonious Pipes, 
that made Muſick, you would not doubt, bur 
that the Science of Muſick, were in the Olive- 
tree. What if a Plain-tree ſhould bear Muſical 
Inſtruments? you would think there were Muſick 
in thoſe Plain-trees: Why then ſhould we not 
judg the World to be animate and wiſe, that 
produceth out of it ſelf animate and wiſe Crea- 
tures ? 
There is nothing befides the World which 
wanteth nothing, and which is perfe@ and com- 
pleat in all its Numbers and parts: for as the co- 
ver, ſaith Chryſippus , was made for the Shield's 
ſake, and the Scabbard for the Sword's; ſo beſides 
the World, all other things were made for the 
ſake of ſomething elſe. Fruits of the Earth 
were made for living Creatures, living irrational 
Creatures for the uſe of Man, Horſes for Carri- 
age, Oxen for Tillage, Dogs for Hunting and 
Defence; but Man himſelf was made to con- 
template and imitate the World. Not that heis 
at all perfeft, but only a parc of that which is 
perfect. Bnt the World it ſelf, foraſmuch as it 
comprehendeth all things, neither is there any 
thing which is not init, is every way perfect. 
What therefore can be wanting to that which is 
belt ? But, there is nothing betcer than the Mind 
and Reaſon, therefore theſe cannot be wanting 
to the World. 

Chryſippus addeth this Compariſon: As all 
things are beſt in the moſt perfect and mature 
Creatnres, asin a Horſe berter chan in a Colt, in a 


} Dog better than ina Whelp, ina Man better than 


in a Child : Sothat which is beſt in all the World, 
muſt be in that which is perfeCt and abſoloce ; 


Qqq Duty 


(c) Zeno more conciſely thus ; That which is (c) Cic. 5bid; 


OE 


Z E 


N 0. 


(4) Plut. pl. 
Ph.1.6. 


(e) Laert. 


Ph. 1. 6. 


(2) Pl, con- 
trad. Stoic. 


(hb) Stob. 


(s) Laert. 


(k) Plur. 


but, than the World, nothing is more perfect, 
nothing better than Virtue, therefore the World 
hath proper Virtue. The Nature of Man is not 
perfect; yet, in Man there is Virtue, howmuch 
more then in the World ? The World therefore 
hath Virtue, therefore itis wiſe, and conſequent- 
ly God. 

(4) Thus the notion and apprehenſion men 
have of God, is, firſt, by conceiving the beauty 
of thoſe things which are objected to their eyes, 
for no beautiful thing hath been made by chance 
and adventure, but compoſed and framed by 
ſome ingenious and operative art. Now that the 
Heaven is beautiful, appeareth by the form, co- 
lour, and bigneſs thereof, by the variety alſo of 
Stars diſpoſed therein. Moreover, the World is 
round in manner of a Ball, which figure of all 
others, is principal and moſt perfect, for it alone 
reſembleth all the parts; for being round it ſelf, 
it hath the parts alſo round. 

As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, (e) God 
is an Immortal being, rational, perfeC, or intel- 
letual in Beatitude, void of all evil, provident 
over the world, and things in the world, not of 
humane form, maker ,of all, and as it were fa- 
ther of all. 

(f) They define God a ſpirit full of intelli- 
gence, of a fiery nature, having no. proper form, 
but transforming himſelf into whatſoever he plea- 
ſeth, and reſembling all things. 

We underſtand by God, ſaith Antipater, a li- 
ving nature or ſubſtance, happy, incorruptible, 
doing good to mankind. All men acknowledg 
the Gods immortal. They who deprive the Gods 
of beneficence , have an imperfect notion of 
them, as they likewiſe, who think they are ſub. 


- jetto generation and corruption. 


(g) Yet, are there ſome Gods, faith Chry/ippus, 
genetative and mortal, as well as there are o- 
thers ingenerate : [The (b) World, Stars, and 


_ Earth are Gods, but the ſupreme God is the &- 


therial mind, Fupiter.) The Sun, Moon, and o- 
ther ſuch like Gods were begotten ; but Jupiter 
is eternal. Other Gods uſe a certain nouriſhment, 
whereby they are maintained equally ; but Fu- 
piter and the World after anpther ſort than the 


_ generated, which ſhall be conſumed by fire. Fu- 


piter groweth continually, until ſuch time as all 


things be conſumed in him, death being the ſe- 


paration of the ſoul and body ; for ſeeing that 
the ſoul of the World never departeth ar all, 
but augmenteth continually , until it have con- 
ſumed all the matter within ir ſelf, we cannot 
ſay that the World dieth. 

G) The ſubſtance of God, Zeno affirms to be 
the whole World and Heaven; ſo alſo Chry/ippzes 
inhis 11th of the Gods, and Poſſidonius in his firſt 
of the Gods. But Antipater in his Seventh of the 
World, affirms his ſubſtance to be aerial. Boe- 
thjzs in his Book of Nature, faith, the ſubſtance 
of God is the Sphere of fixed Stars. Sometimes 
they call him a nature containing the World, 
ſometimes a nature producing aſl upon Earth. 

As concerning the third part of the queſtion, 
they affirm, that (&) God is an operative artifi- 
cial fire , methodically ordering and effeCting 
the Generation of the World , comprehending 
in himſelf all prolifick reaſon, by which every 
thing is produced according to Fate. God is a 
Spirit, diffuſed through the whole World, haying 


ſeveral denominations, according to the ſeveral 
parts of the matter.through which he ſpreadeth, 


and the (7) ſeveral effets of his power ſhewn (!) Lu, 


therein; They call him als, as &3 iy w)«, by 
whom all things are : Cw2, as the Author ms (uw, 
of Life. Minerva, as diffuſed through the Ether; 
Tuno, as through the air ; YVulcan, as through 


the (m) artificial fire ; Neptune, as through the (m) Perkay 
water ; Ceres, as through the Earth. In like man- ſhouldtey 
ner the reſt of his Names were impoſed , 'with Xa, ty 


reſpect to ſome property. (») This place: was 
firſt diſcourſed upon by Zeno, after whom 


Cleanthes and Chryſippus dilated more largely i m 
(n) Cie, 


upon it. 


(o) By this Providence, the World, and all (0) 


parts of the World, were in the beginning con. 
ſtituted, and are in all time ordered. This difpu- 
tation they divided into three parts : The firſt, 
from the ſame reaſon that teacheth us there are 
Gods, inferreth, that the World is ordered by 
'them, ſeeing that there is nothing higher or 
more excellent than this adminiſtration. The ſe- 
cond, from that reaſon which teacheth us, that 
all things are ſubjected to an underſtanding na- 
tore, and exquiſitely ordered by it, inferreth, 
that it is generated of animate principles: The 
third place is derived from admiration of Ccele- 
ſtial and Terreſtrial things. Upon theſe Cicer» 
diſcourſerh at large, according to the opinion of 
the Stoicks. 

As tothe fourth part of the queſtion in general 
concerning the Gods, that they have a particu- 
lar providential care of mankind, it is manifeſt, 
in that whatſoever is in this World was made for 
the uſe of man, and is conducible therennto ; 
and if for the whole ſpecies,they muſt conſequent- 
ly have the ſame care of particulars, which they 
expreſs by many portents , and all thoſe ſigns 
whereupon the Art of Divination depends. There 
was never any great perſon without ſome divine 
inſpiration. But we muſt not argue from hence, 
that if the Cornor Vineyard of any man be hurt 
by a Tempeſt, or Fortune deprive him of any of 
the conveniencies of life, that he to whom this 
hath happened, may be judged to be hated or 
neglected off God. The Gods take care of great 
things, the little they neglect ; bur to great per- 
ſons all things havealways a happy iſſue. 


(p) Ghbry/ippus in his fourth Book of Providence (9) tl 
ſaith, there 1s nothing more ignorant, nothing 4.1. 


more ſordid than thoſe perſons, who think, good 
might have been .withourt ill. For Good and If 


being contraries, it is necefſlary, that both con- ' 


fiſt rogether mutually, ſuſtaining one another, as 
it were by oppoſition. For, how could we un- 
derſtand Juſtice, unleſs there ' were Injuries * 
What is- Juſtice, but a privation of Injuſtice ? 
How can Fortitude be underſtood, but by oppo- 
ſition to Fear * How Continence, but from [ntem- 
erance ? How Prudene, if there were not Impru- 
dence ? Why do not theſe Fools deſire that Truth 
might be without Falſhood? Such are God and 
It, Happineſs and Miſery, Grief and Pleaſure ; one 
is t'd to the other, as Plato ſays, by their con- 
trary ends. 


(q) Here followeth the Queſtion, Whether (4) 4g 


thar Providence which framed the World and 
Mankind, did make likewiſe thoſe corporeal In- 
firmities and Sicknefſes which Men ſuffer. Chry- 


| /lppus affirmeth, ic was not the intent of Nature 
co 
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to make Men obnoxious to Sickneſs : For this a- 
greeth not with the Author of Nature, and Pa- 
rent of all good things ; but he baving genera- 
ted many great things, moſt apt and uſeful, 
other things alſo, incommodious to thoſe which 
he made, were aggenerated together with them, 
coherent to them , made, not by Nature, bur 
certain neceſſary conſequence xere Tepexoatu8ncy. 
As, faith he, when Nature framed the Bodies of 
Men, more ſubtle reaſon and the benefit of the 
World , would have required that the Head 
ſhould have been made of the ſmalleſt and thin 
bones z. but this utility would have been follow- 
ed by another extrinſecal inconvenience of grea- 
ter conſequence, that the Head would be too 
weakly defended, and broken with the leaſt 
blow. Sickneſſes therefore and Diſeaſes are en- 

endred whilſt health is engendred. In like man- 
ner, ſaith he, whilſt Y:r7ue is begotten in Man, by 
the counſel of Nature, Vices likewiſe are begor- 
ten by contrary affinity. 


CHAP. XVIII 
Of Nature. 


(a) Ext Tupiter, Poſſidonius placeth Nature. 
N By Nature they ſometimes underſtand 
that which containeth the World, ſometimes that 
which produceth things upon Earth ; both which, 
as we Taid, is to be underſtood of God. For thar 
Nature which containeth and preſerveth the 
World, hath perfect ſenſe and reaſon, which 
power is the Soul of the World, the Mind and 
Divine Wiſdom. (5) Thus under the term of 
Nature, they comprehend both God and the 
World, affirming that the one cannot be without 
the other, as if Nature were God permeating 
through the World;God the Mind of the World, 
the World the Body of God. (c) This Chry/ippus 
calleth Common-Narure in diſtinftion from parti- 
cular Nature. 

(4) Nature is defined by Zen an artificial fire, 
proceeding in the way of Generation, which is 
the fiery ſpirit, the Artiſt of forms ; by others, a 
habit\receiving motion from it ſelf, according to 
prolifick reaſon, and efteting and containing 
thoſe things which ſubſiſt by ir, in certain defi- 
nite times, producing all things, from which ir 
ſelf is diſtinct by Nature, propoſing to it ſelf 
theſe two ends, Urility and Pleaſure, as is mani- 
felt from the production of Man. 


3 = Þ A$ 49+ * 
; Of Fate. 


HE third from Fupiter (according to 
Poſſidonics) is Fate, for Fupiter is firſt, 
next Nature, then Fate. 

(b) They call Fate a concatenation of Cauſes, 
that is, an order and connexion which cannot be 
tranſpreſled. 
 Fareis a cauſe depending on Laws, and order. 
Ing by Laws, or a reaſon by which the World 
is ordered. 

(c) Fate is,according to Zeno, the motive pow- 
er of matter, diſpoſing ſo and ſo, not much dif- 

fering from Nfture and Providence. 


p 
7 


, 


| 
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(d) Panztins affirmeth Fate to be God. 


ternal and indeclinable ſeries and chain of things, 
ic ſelf, rolling and implicating it ſelf by eternal 
orders of conſequence, of which it is adapted 
and connected ; or, as Chry/ippus again in'his 
Book of Definitions hath it, (g) I'he reaſon of the 
World, or Law of all things in the VVorld, go- 
verned by Providence; or the reaſon why things 
paſt have been, the preſent are, the future ſhall 
be. For Reaſon, he uſech Truth, Cauſe, Nature, 
Neceſlity, and other terms, as attributed to the 
ſame thing in different reſpe(ts. Fate from the 
ſeveral diſtributions chereof, is called Clotho, La- 
cheſis and Atropos. Lachefis, as it diſpenſeth to 
every one, as it were by lot ; Atropos, as it is an 
immutable diſpenſation, from all eternity ; Clo- 
tbo, in alluſion to the reſemblance it hath with 
ſpinning and twiſting of Threads. 

(b) Neceſſity is a cauſe invincible, moſt violent, 
and inforcing all things. (:) Fortune is a Cauſe 


ſume by deliberate Counſel, others by Fortune, 
ſome by Caſualty. 


interlaced and linked orderly, compriſerh alſo 
that cauſe proceedeth from vs. 


ted by Zeno in his Book of Fare, and Poſſidonizs 
in his ſecond Book of Fate, and Brethxs in his 


thus : If there is any motion withour a cauſe, 
then every axiom is not either true or falſe ; for 
that which hath not efficient cauſes, will be nei- 
ther true nor falſe ; but every axiom iseither true 
or falſe, therefore there is no motion without a 
cauſe. And if fo, then all things that are done, 
are done by precedent cauſes, and if fo, all 
things are done by Fate, Thar all axioms are ei- 
ther true or falſe, Cicero ſaith, he labour'd munch 
to prove, whereby he takes away, Peoſſibles, [n- 
determinates, and other diſtintions of the Aca- 
demicks, of which ſee Alcincus, Chap. 26. 

(n) In anſwer to the ſluggiſh reaſon, if it be 
your fate to die of this ſickneſs, you ſhall die 
whether you have a Phyſician or no ; and if it 
be your fate to recover, you ſhall recover whe- 
ther you have a Phyſician or nor. Chry/ippus faith, 
that in things ſome are ſimple, ſome conjuntt. 
Simple is thus, Socrates ſhall die on ſuch a day ; 
for whether he do any thing or not, it is appoin- 
red he ſhould die on ſuch a day. Bur if it be de- 
{tin'd thus, Laiws ſhall have a fon Oedipus, it can- 
not be ſaid, whether he accompany with a wo- 
man or not, for it is a conj1ur: thing, and con- 
fatal, as he terms ir, becauſe it is deſtin'd that 
Laius (hall lie with his wife, and thar he ſhall 
get Oedipus of her. As if we ſhould ſay, <1 
ſhall wreſtle at the Olympick Games, and ano- 
cher ſhould infer, then he ſhall wreſtle whether 
he have an adverſary or no, he were miſtaken ; 
for that he ſhall wreſtle is a conjunCt thing, be- 
cauſe there is no wreſtling withour an adverſary. 
Thus are refelled all ſophiſms of this kind (you 
ſhall recover whether you have a Phyſician or 


you ſhall have a Phyſician, than that you ſhall 


recover. They are cenfatal. 


" Qqq 2 Thus 


11h of Fate, VVhich (m) Chry/ippus proves Y 


(a) Stob. 


(e) Chryſippus definerh Fate a ſpiritual power, (e) $t0b. 
governing the World orderly ; or, (f) a ſempi- (f) 4g*. 


(2) Sted, 


(bh) Plut. fi. 
Phil. 1. 27. 
unknown and hidden to humane reaſon. For (#) Piue. ph.r, 
ſome things come by Neceſſity, others by Fare, *7 


(&) But Fate, being a connexion of Cauſes (4) Pl. Phil. 


I. 27, 


(!) That all things are done by Fate, is affer- () Laert. 


(m) Cic. de 
aro. 


(#) Cic. Je #5 


not) for ic is no leſs determined by fare that. 


LZ E 


N 0. | Parr Viſhu 


(0) Agel. 6. 2. 


Thus: there being two Opinions of the old 
Philoſophers;. one, that all things are ſo done 
by Fate, that Fate iaferreth a Power of Neceſli- 
ty, as Democriztus, Heraclituc, Empedoclesand Ari- 
fto;le held; the other, That the motions of our 
Souls, were voluntary without any Fate : Chryſip- | 


pus, as an honourable Arbitrator, took the middle | 
way betwixc-theſe , but inclining moſt to thoſe | 
who conceive the motions of our Souls free from | 
neceſliry. The Antients, who held all things co | 
be done by Fate, faid, It was by a violence and 
neceſſity ; thoſe who were of the contrary Opi- | 
nion, denied , that Fate had any thing to do | 
with our Afſent, and that there was no neceſli- | 
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Place, you firſt give it the cauſe and beginnin 

of its Precipitation , but afterwards it rolleth 
headlong of it ſelf; not that you make it do 
any longer, but becauſe its Figure, and the Vo. 
lubility of its form is ſuch. - In like Manner, or. 
der, and Reaſon, and Neceſliry, moveth the be- 
ginnings of Cauſes ; but the impetnouſneſs of 
our Thoughts and Minds, and our own Atians 
are guided by every Mans private Will and 
vm Thence, continueth he, the Pyrhaporeans 
ay, 


Men of their own accord their Ilts procure. 


ty impoſed upon Aſſents. They argued thus: | As conceiving that all 11ls proceed from them. 


If all things are done by Fate, all things are | 


done by an antecedent Cauſe; and if Appetite, 
then . likewiſe thoſe things which follow Appe- 
tite, therefore Aſſents alſo. Bur, if the cauſe 
of Appetite is not in us, neither is the Appetite 
it ſelf in our Power; and if ſo, neither thoſe 
things which are effected by Appetite are in 
our Power, and conſequently neither Afſents 
nor Actions are in our Power ; whence it fol- 


Diſpraiſe, nor Honour , nor Puniſhment ; but 
this is falſe, theretore all things are not done by 
Fate. 

But Chryſippzs not allowing this neceſlity, yet 


loweth , that neither Praiſe can be Juſt, nor | 


maintaining that nothing happened without pre- 


cedent Cauſes , diſtinguiſheth chus. Of Cauſes, 
ſaith he, ſome are perfect and principal, others 
aſſiſtant and immediate. When we ſay, all 
things are done by Fate, from antecedent Cauſes, 
we 'underftand not the perfe&t and principal 
Cauſes, but the aſſiſtant and immediate. He 
therefore Anſwers the former Objection thus: 
If all things are done by Fate, it followeth, that 
all things be done by antecedent Cauſes, but 
not by -the principal and perfect, but by the 
aſſiſtant and immediate, which tho they be not 
in our Power, it followeth not, that the Appe- 
tite likewiſe is in our Power. 'T his Argument 
therefore concludes well againſt thoſe who joyn 
Neceſſity with Fate, but nothing againſt thoſe 
who aflert antecedent Cauſes not perfect nor 
principal. What Aſſent is, and how it cometh to 
be in our Power, we have already ſhewn in the 
Logick. | 

Hence it followeth , that (o) notwithſtanding 
that all things are necellarily co-acted and con- 
netted by Fate, with a certain principal Reaſon; 
yet (faith Chry/ippas) our Minds are fo obnoxi- 
ous to Fate, as their property and quality is. 
For, if at the firſt by nature they were formed 
ſoundly and proficably , all that Power which 
cometh upon chem extrinſecally from Fate, they 
tranſinic eaſily and inoffenſively ; bur, if they are 
Harſh, Ignorant and Rude, not ſupported by a- 
ny helps of good art, altho they are preſſed by 
lictle or no canflict of fatal incommodity, yet by 
their own Unluckineſs, and voluntary Impuliſion, 
they 'ruſh into continual Sins and Errors , which 
thing maketh that this natural and neceſlary 
Contequence of things, Which is called Fate, be 
by this Reaſon. For it is, as it were fatal, and 
conſequent in its kind, that wicked Minds ſhould 
not be without Sins and Errors, an inſtance 


whereof he bringeth not unappolite. As, faith 
he, a rolling Stone, if you turn it down a ſteep 


(elves, and according to their own Appetites 
when they Sin and Offend, and according to their 
own mind and deſign. F 

For this Reaſon he denieth , That we ought 
to ſutter and hear ſuch wicked, or idle, or noxi- 
ous , or impudent Perſons, who being taken in 
ſome fault and wickedneſs, have recourſe to the 
neceſſity of Fate , as to a SanCtuary , affirming, 
that they have done wickedly , is not to be attri- 
buted to their timerity, bur to Fate. 


m_ 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Not-Bodies , or Incerporeals; and firſt of Dj- 


cibles. 


i[therto of Bodies ; we.come next to the ſe- 
cond place of Phyſick, concerning Not- 
Bodies, or Incorporeals. Incorporeal is that 
which may be, but is not contained in Bodies. - 
(a) Of thoſe there are four kinds, Dicibles, Va: (gi 
cuum, Place and Time. 
Dicible is that which conſiſteth according to 
rational Phantaſy, a mean betwixt Notion and 
Thing. Of this already in the Logick, 


— 
— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Vacuum and Place. 


T HE ſecond Incorporeal is Vacuum, which 
is the Solitude or Vacuity of a Body. In 
the World there 1s no Vacuum, neither in the 
whole nor in any part: Beyond it there is an in- 
finite Vacuity, into Which the World ſhall be 
reſolved. Of this already in the Chapter cor- 
cerning the World. 

Nexrt is Place: Place is that which is fully oc- 
cupated by the Body ; or, as Chryſippus defines it, 
that which is or may be occupated by one or 
more things. Thus it differs from Vacuity, 
which hath no Body, and from Space, which is 
occupated but in part, as a Veſlel half full of 
Wine. 


» 
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CHAP.- XXII. 
Of Time. 
Aſt of the Incoporeals is Time. Time is, ac- 


, cording to many of the Stoicks, the motion 
of it ſelf, not of Heayen, and hag no beginning 
| | of 
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of Generation. Chryſippus ſaith , That Time is 
the meaſure of Slownels or Swiftneſs. Zeno de- 
fined it the interval of Motion, and-meaſure of 
Slowneſs and Swiftnelſs, according to which, all 
chings were and are. $38 
Poſſidonius ſaith, That ſome are wholly infinite, 
as all Time; ſome only in part, as the paſt and, 
future; for chey are joyned rogether by the pre- 
ſent. He defined Time the interval of Motion, 
or the meaſure of Swiftneſs and Slownels, one 
rt of it being preſent, the other future, the 


preſent connected to the future by ſomething 


like a point. It is called 72 yy, attribured to 
the leaſt part of Time that falleth under Senſe, 
ſubſiſting according to the ditterence of paſt and 
future. 

Chryſippus faith, That Time is the interval of 
Motion, the meaſure of Swiftneſs and Slownelſs, 


a conſequent interval to the Worlds motion , 
according to which all things are, and are mo- 
ved, unleſs rather there be a two-fold Time, as 
the Earth and Sea, and Vacuity, and Univerſe, 
have the ſame names with their parts. And as 
Vacuity is every way infinite, ſo Time is both 
ways infinite, for the preſent and future have no 
end. He likewiſe afſerts, That no entire pre- 
ſent 1s Time, for continuous things being divi- 
ded into Infinite, Time likewiſe admitteth of the 
ſame Diviſion ; ſo that no Time is properly pre- 
ſent, but ſo called, after a leſs accurate manner. 
The preſent only is, ſubſiſtent, unleſs it be un- 
derſtood as of Categorems ; as, walking is attri- 
buted to him that walketh , but not to him that 
ſicterh or lieth. Thus much for the STOICA L 
PHILOSOPHY. 
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CHAa4Zz 1 
His LIFE. 


Leanthes was of Aſſus an eAolian Ci- 
ty (fortified, as S:rabo deſcribes it, 
both by Nature and Art) Son of 
Phanias. He was firſt according to 
Antiſthenes a Wreſtler, and coming 
to Athens, having no more than 

four Drachms, he applied himſelf firſt to Crates, 

then to Zo, whom he heard conftantly, and 
perſevered in his Philoſophy and Opinions. 

He was much commended for his Laboriouſ\- 
neſs, in as much as being poor, he went by Night 
to the Gardens to draw Water,. and in the Day 
time ſtudied Philoſophy. Hence he was called 
g:4«rAns. The Drawer of Waker. 

Being cited to the Court to give an Account 
how he lived ; being ſo. Healthful and Luſty , 
he produced the Gardener, under whom he 
drew Water, and a Woman for whom he 
ground Meal, to witneſs how . he Subſiſted. 
The Areopagites wondring.. hereat, allotted him, 
10 mine, Which Zeno would not ſuffer him to 
accept. Antigonus gave him 3000. mine. On 
a time leading ſome young Men to a SpeCtacle, 
the Wind blew back his Cloak, and diſcovered 
that he had no Coat; whereupon the Athenians 
much applauded him, and, as Demetrius the 
AMagneſian ſaith, beſtowed a Coat upon him. 

Antigonus , who was his Auditor, asked him 


:- Why be drew Water, he anſwer'd Do. only draw 
. Water? Do I not alſo dig .and. water the Ground, 


and all for the ſake of Philoſophy? For Zens 


; brought him up to this, and bad. him bring him 
an Obolus gained by his Labour. Upon a _ 


p 
os *? 


he brought in his gains before all his Diſciples, 
ſaying, Cteanthes, if be would, could maintain a- 
nother Cleanthes ; but they who have wherewithal 
to maintain themſelvyes, would be ſupp!id by others ; 
yet ſtudy Philoſophy nothing the more diligently. 
Hence Cleanthes was called a ſecond Hercules. He 
was very Laborious, but dull and flow. 

He uſed to write the Dictates of Zexo in Shells, 
and the Shoulder-blades of Oxen, for want of 
Money to buy Paper, He was his Auditor 19. 
years. 

For theſe Reaſons, tho Zenzo had many other 
eminent Diſciples, yet he ſucceeded him in the 
School. 


CHAP. II. 
His Apophthegms. 


(a) [ S Fellow-Diſciples derided bim, he (4) Laers. 


crook ir patiently, and being called 4/, 
anſwered, he only could bear Zeno's burthen. 

Another time being reproached as 'Timerous, 
Therefore, faith he, 1 /in iitthe. 

Preferring his own Poverty before the plenty 
of the Rich ; 1h:!ſ# they, faith he, Play as Ball, 
I Manure a hard barren $01. 

He often chid himſelf, being all alone, which 
Ariſto over-hearing; whom, faich he, do you 
chide? he ſmiling, anſwered , 4 Grayheaded old 
Fellow without Wit. 


To 
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\ (6) Cic. de Fi- 
nib. lib. 2. 


(c) Stob. Ser. 
I16, 


(4) Ser. 126, 


(e) Ser. 210. 


{f) Ser. 212. 


To one that ſaid, Arce/ilas abrogated the Of- 


fices of Life ; Peace, faith he, diſpraiſe him not, 
for tho he take away Offices in Diſcourſe , he 
-commends them in his Actions; To whom Ar- 
cefilaus ſaying, I cannot endure Flattery ; I do 
indeed Flatter, replies Cleanthes, when I ſay , you 


ſpeak one thing and do another. Fm: 
To one that asked what he ſhould teach his | , 


Son; be anſwer'd in the words of ElefFra; 


Peace, peace, a little Step. 


A Lacedemonian faying, that Labour was good, 


be laughed, anſwering, 


My Son, thou of a gen'rous Race art come. 


Diſputing with a young Man, he asked him 


whether be did fee]; the other anſwers he did ; 
he replied, Why then do I not feel that you feel? 


Seſythius the Poer, ſaying in the publick 1 hea- 


tre when Cleanthes was preſent ; 


Thoſe whom Cleanthes madneſs leads away ; he 


fat ſtill, not changing his Countenance ; where- 
upon the Auditors applauding him , turned out 
Soſyrhius, who afterwards corhing to Cleanthes, 
told him he was ſorry that he had reproached him; 
Cleanthes anſwer'd, I: were unfit I ſhould behold 
unconcerned Bacchus and Hercules derided by the 
Poets, and be angry at a little word againſt my 


fel 


He compared the Peripateticks to Lutes, that 


make good Muſick, but hear it not themſelves, 


Holding,according to Zeno,that the mind may 


be diſcerned in the Countenance, ſome merry 
young Men brought an effeminate Youth to him 
ruſtically Cloathed, deſiring his Opinion of that 
Mans Diſpoſition. 
che other going to do, ſneezed ; Cleanthes pre- 
ſently cried out, I have found out the Man, he s 
Effeminate. 


He bad him depart, which 


To one that was all alone talking to himſelf, 


Nu Diſcourſe, ſaith he, with a Man that is not Ill. 


To one that repeoach d him with his Age, I 


wenld be fone,faith he, but when I ccnſider that I am 
in Health, fit to Write and Study, I rather cbuſe to ſtay. 


(b) Clean:hes bad thoſe who came to hear him, 


' to fancy Pleaſure painted in a Tabler, richly ha- 
bited and adorned,fitting upon a Throne, the Vir- 
tues ſtanding about her, as her Handmaids, doing 
nothing elſe but wait on her Commands, and 
whiſpering in her Ear .(if it can be fancied of a 
Picture) to bid her take heed of doing any thing 
imprudently, that may offend the Minds of Men, 
or any thing that may occaſion Grief. 


(c) Hefaid, Whoſoever ſwearerh, at the ſame 


time ſweareth truly, or forſweareth himſelf: if 
he intend to do that which he ſweareth, tho he 
do it not, he ſweareth truly ; if he intend it nor, 
he is forſworn. 


(4) One obſerving him ſilent, ſaid to him, why 


do you hold your Peace? it is pleaſant to talk to 
Friends ; It is indeed, anſwer'd Cleanthes, but the 
more pleaſant it is, the more we ought to allow them 
the freedom of it. 


(e) He ſaid, That unlearned Men differed from 


Beaſts in their Figure. 


(f) Being demanded why amongſt the Anci- 


ents, when there were feweſt Philoſophers, there 
were more Eminent than at chis time ; he an- 


ſwer'd, Becauſe then they minded the thing it ſelf, * 
now only in Words. | 

(z) To one that asked him, how a Man might 
be Rich, he anſwered, by being Poor in Deſire. 


(2) Ser, 


Of Dia 


— 
— ——— 


CHAP; IT. 
Hi Writings. 


E left behind him (faith Laertivs) theſe ex- 
cellent Books. | | 


Of Time. 

Of Zeno's Philoſophy. 
Explications of Heraclitus, 3. 
Of Senſe 4. 

Of Art. 

To Democricus, 

To Ariſtarchus, 

To Erillus. 

Of Appetite, 2. 
Archeology. 

Of God. 


Of right Conſultation. 
Of Gratitude. 
Protreptick. 
Of Virtues. 
Of Ingenuity. 
Of Gorgippus. 
Of Envy. 
Of Lowe. 
Of Liberty. 
The Art of Lowe: 
Of Honour: 
Of Glory. 
The Politick. 
Of Counſel. 
Of Laws. 
Of the Reaſon of Living. 
Of Speech, 3. 
Of the End. 
Of honeſt Things. 
Of Attons. 
Of Science. 
Of a Kingdom. 
Of Friendſhas. 
Of a Sympoſium. 
That the Virtue of Man and Woman is the 
ſame. 
That a wiſe Man may uſe Sophiſms, 
Of Chria's. PO 
Diſſertations, 2, 
Of Pleaſure. 
Properties. . 
of - IM 
eftick. 
Of Tropes. 
Of Categorems. 
Beſides theſe, are mentioned 
(a) Of Atoms. 
Of Braſs. 
(bd) Of Sumptions. 
Fabulous Traditions. 
(c) The Ars of Rhethorick, 


= Wi; VIIL 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


CHAP. 
His Death: 


(2) 8%, 


TE lived according to Laertius 80 Years, ac- 


cording to Lucian, 99. , The occaſion of |. 


his Death this, being, troubled with a ſoreneſs 
of his Gums (Srzobeusgaith, an Ulcer under his 
Tongue) he was enjoyned by the Phyſicians to 
faſt two days; which he did, and was well; 


———— 


Iv. 


then they toJd him he might eat again, bur he 

would not, ſaying, he was now gone a great 

way on his Journey ; (a) would you have me,faith (4) $:ob. 
he, having paſt over the greate#F part of my Life, 

return back again, and begin it a new ? (b) Hav- (b) Laere. 
= ary _ days more, he Died. 

c) Simplicius faith, he ſaw an exquiſite ſtatue 
of Cleantbes in Aſſus, an example a the magni- ———_ 
_ of the Roman Senate, dedicated to his 
ONOUT. 


_— 


ew es 
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AS 


CHRYSIPPUS- 


GMHRA4E EE 
Hlis Life. 


H s was of | Solz, (a City of Ci- 
| Co erwads called Pomypeiopolis) 
his Father was of Tar/ſis , named 
Apollonius, or, as Suidas, Apllonides, 
who came and lived at So/;, which 
perhaps gave Laertius, and from 
him Su:das, accaſion to doubt whether Chry/ippus 
himſelf were not of Tarſis. 

He firſt exerciſed in the Hippodrome. Hecaton 
faith, that having waſted his Patrimony in the 
Kings ſervice, he applyed himſelf to Philoſophy. 
Coming to Athens, he heard, as ſome affirm, 
Zeno, or rather (as Diocles and others) Cleanthes, 
from whom whilſt he was yet alive he diſſented. 
He was an eminent Philoſopher, Ingenious and 
Acute in every thing ſo that in moſt opinions he 
differ'd from” Zexo and Cleanthes, to whom he 
would only ſay, tell me the Dofrines, and let me 
alone for Proofs. If at any time he crofled Cle- 
axthes in diſpute, he was afterwards ſorry for it, 
often ſaying, 


Of happineſs in all I am poſſeſs'd, 
But in Cleanthes ; there alone unbleſs d. 


He was ſo famous for Diale#ick, that it was a 
common ſpeech, If the Gods themſelves would uſe 
Diale&ick, they would make uſe only of the Chryſippe- 
os. But he was more plentiful in matter,than free 
in expreſſion, 

He was infinitely ſtudious and induſtrious, as 
appeareth from the multirude of his Books. An 
old Woman that waited on him ſaid, that he 
wrote every day 500 Paragraphs. 


)Lan'® When any queſtion'd him in private, be an- 
_ ſwer'd meekly and freely; but as ſoon as any 
) Arthas company came, he grew eager and litigious, ſay- 
2% ko 
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J 


, v 


| 


Brother, there hangs a cloud before yout Eyes ; 
Caſt quite away this madneſs, and be wiſe. 
When he drunk at Feaſts,he lay very till, only 
ſhaked his Legs ; whereupon his Woman faid, 
Chryfippus*s legs only are drunk. 

He had ſo good an opinion of himſelf, thatto 
one Who asked him to whom he ſhould com- 
mend his Son, he anſwered , To we ; for f I 
knew any better, I would hear Philoſophy of him 
my ſelf : Whence it was ſaid of him, 


He is inſpir'd by Jove, 
The reſt like ſhadows move. 


As alſo that, 


Had not Chryſippus been, 
No Stoa we had ſeen. 


Arceſilaus and Lacydes (as Sotion faith) coming x aerc. 
into the Academy, he ſtudied Philoſophy with 
them; whence he diſputed again/# Cuſtome, and 
for Cuſtome, and of Magnitude and Multitude, 
uſing the arguments of che Academicks. 

(b) He was a great deſpiſer of Honovrs, for of 
all his Writings, he Dedicates none to any King. 
(c) He was content with little, for (4) he lived 
without ariy other attendants than one old Wo- 
man; and when Pro/omy wrote to Cleanthes, de- 
firing he would come to him, or ſend ſome one 
of his Diſciples, Sph.erus went, but Chry/ippus re- 
fuſed. 

Having ſent for Arifocreon and Philocrates, his 
ſiſters ſons, he firſt caught in the Lyceurn in the 
open Air, as Demetrins writes. 


(b) Laert. 


(c) Stob. 
(d) Laert. 


CHAP. 


CHRYTSIPPUS. 


Pazrt Vl 


CHAP, Il | 


His Apophthegms. 


(a) # fo one that blamed him for not hearing 
Ariſto as many did ; If I ſhould follow 

any, faith be, 1ſhould not ſtudy Philoſophy. 
"To a DialeCtick afſauking Cleanthes with So- 

phiſms : Leave, ſaith he, diverting an aged perſon 

from ſerious things ;, propound thoſe to us that are 
01uNg7. 

' ( fy He ſaid, meditation is the fountain of dif- 

courſe, 

(c) He faid, drunkenneſs is a leſſer madneſs. 

(4) He ſaid, a wiſe man grieveth, but is not 
troubled, for his mind yields not to it. 

(e) To one that ſaid to him, Your friend re- 
vileth yon-behind your back : Blame bim not , 
faith he, for: he 'might do it before my Face. 

(f) To a' wicked man that caſt many aſperſi- 
ons upon him : Tou have done well, ſaith he, not to 
omit any thing that is in your ſelf. 

(s) Being told that ſome ſpoke iſl of him ; 7: 
is no matter, ſaith he, 1will live ſo, that they ſhall 
»ot be believed. | 

(b) He faid, there is a difference between 
ſwearing true, and ſwearing truly ; and betwixt 
ſwearing falſe, and forſwearing. That which is 
ſworn, at thetime thatit is ſworn,muſt neceſlari- 
ly be either true or falſe, ſeeing that the form of 
ſwearing is an Axiom : But he that ſweareth, at 
the ſame time that he ſweareth,is not neceſſarily 
perjur'd, or ſweareth true, becauſe the time is not 
yet arrived that muſt determine his Oath. For as 
a manis ſaid to have covenanted truly or falſely, 
not when ' the covenant is made, but when the 
rime whereby it is limited is come : ſo a man is 

 faid to ſwear truly or falſely, when the time 
comes wherein he promiſed to make good his 
oath. | | 

(;) Being demanded why hedid not undertake 
the government of the Commonwealth z Becauſe, 


ſaith he, If T govern i!, I ſhall diſpleaſe the Gods ; if 


well, the ps 

(&) Re faid,be who hath arrived at perfeCtion, 
diſchargeth all offices, omitting none, yet his life 
is not happy, for Beatitude is a poſt-acceſſion 
thereto, when as the mean actions acquire a 
conſtancy, habit, and peculiar confirmation. 


CHAP. IIL 
His Writings, 


Ecauſe, ſaith Laertizs, his Writings were very 

celebrious, we ſhall give an account of 

them digeſted according to their ſubjects : They 
were thele. 


Of the Logical place, Theſes, 

Logick. 

Ts Comment aries: 

Dialettick definitions, to Metrodorus, 6, 
Of Diale&rck names, to Zeno 1. 
Dialefick art, to Ariſtagoras 1. 

Of connex Probables, to Dioſcorides 4. 


The firſt Order of the Logical place of 
things. ; 


Of Axioms 1: 

Of not-ſemple Axioms 1. 

Of Connex, to Athenades 2. 

Of Negatrves, ay by oras 2. 

Of CatagoreutickFo Athenodorus 1. 

Of things ſpoken by privation, to The. 
arus 1. 

Of beſt Axioms, to Dion 23 

Of Indefinites 4, 

Of things ſpoken accordiug to Time 2, 

Of perfet} Axioms 2 


The ſecond Qrder. 


Of true diejunt?, to Gorgippides 1 


Of true connex, to Gorgippides 4, 

D#viſion, to Gorgippides 1 

Of Conſequents 1 

i; which is for three, to Gorgippi- 
es 1 | 

Cf Poſſibles, to Clitus 4. 

Of S:gnifications, againſt Philo 1 


' What arefal(e 1 


Thethird Order. 


Of Precepti 2 

Of Interrogations 2. 

Of Percontation 4. 

Epitome of Interrogation and Percontatis 
on 1 | 

Epitome of Anſwers 1 
Lueſtron 2 

Of Anſwer 4. 


The fourth Order. 


Of Categortms, ro Metrodorus 10 
Of right and ſupine, to Philarchus z 
Comwntttons, to Apollonides : 
0 Paſylns,'of Categorems 4. 


The fifth Order; 


Of the froecaſes 1 

Of —_— defined according to the ſub- 
je# 1 

Of Aſſumilation, to Steſagoras 2 

Of Appellatives 2, 


Of the Logical place concerning words, 
and their reaſons. The firft Order, 


Of ſingular and plural expreſſions 6 

Of Words, to Sobgenes tn Alcvinder 5 
Of the anomaly of Word:, to Dion 4 

Of” Sorites pertaming to voice 3 

Of Solzciſmesy t0 Dionyſins 1 

Of unuſual ſpeech i - | 

Word:, to Dionyſius 1 


The ſecond Order. 


Of the elements of ſpeech 

Of = ſyntax of Sn [rig 4 

To a and elements | of- ſpeech, t9 
Of 

wo H. 


Wl: VIII 


CHRYSIPPUYS, 


485 


the Elements of Speech, to Nicias 1: 
Of Relative Speech 1: 


\ The third Order: 


Of Not-dividents 2: 

Of Amphibolies , to Apollas 4. 

Of Tropical Amphibolies 1. 

Of Connex Tr ical Ampbibolies 2. 
Upon Panthcedus, of Amphiboltes 2. 
Introduttion to Amphiboly 5. 

Epitome of Amphibolies, to Epicrates 1: 


. Connex to the Introdutfion of Amphibo- 


lies 2. 


Of Logical place concerning Reaſons 
-and. Moods: "The firſt Order. 


The Art of Reaſons and Moods, to Dioſco- 
rides 5. 0 


Of Reaſons 2. 
Of the Compoſition of Moods, to Steſago- 
ras 


2 
Compariſon of Tropical Axioms 1. 
reciprocal Reaſons and Connex 1: 
o Agatho, or of ſequent Problems. 1. 
Of Inferences, to Ariſtagoras 1. 
Of placing the ſame | Reaſon in diverſe 
Moods 1. 


Againſt thoſe who oppoſe that the ſame Rea- 


* ſon may be placed mn Syllogiſtick and not 
Syllogiſtick Moods 2. 

Againſt thoſe who oppoſe the Reduttion of 
Syllogiſms 3: | 

Againſt Philo's Book of Moods, to Timo- 
ſtratus 1. 

Logics! Conjuns, to Timocrates and 
Philomathes. 

Upon Reaſons and Moods 1. 


The ſecond Order: 


concluſive Reaſons, to Zend 1. 

Of firſt indemonſtrable Syllogiſmes, to Ze- 
no 1. 

Of Redufion of Syllogiſms 1: 

% mar A, x; to Paſylus 2. 

Theorems of Soleciſms 1. 

Syllogiſtick IntrodufFions, to Zeno 1. 

Introduttions to Moods, to Zeno }. 

Of Syllogiſms falſe in Figure 5. 

Syllogiſtick Reaſons by Reduttion in Inde- 
monſtrables 1: 

Tropical Queſtions to Zeno and Philoma- 
thes ( ſuſpeFed to be ſpurious) 1: 


The third Order. 


Of Coincident Reaſons, 0 Athenades 1, 
$_ | 

Coincident Reaſons as to the Medium 3. 
ſpurious. 

Of Aminius's Disjunitions 1. 


The fourth Order. + 


Of Hypotheſes, ro Meleager 3. 

Hypothetick Reaſons in Law , to Melea- 
ger 1: 

Hypotherick Reaſons for Introduction 2, 


Hypothetick Reaſons of Theorems 2. 
Solution of Hedyllus's Hypotbericks 2. 


Solution of Alexander's  Hyporheticks 2; 


ſpurious: 


| Of Expoſitions, to Leodamas 1. 


The fifth Order. 


Of Introdudion to the lying Reaſon, to Ati- 
ſtocreon 1. | 

Lying Reaſons to the Introdudion 1. 

Of the lymg Reaſon, fo Ariſtocreon 6: 


The ſixth Order: 
Again#t thoſe who think true and falſe are 


one, T. | 

Again#t thoſe who diſſolve the lying Reaſon 
by Diſtintton 2. ” D—_ 

Demonſtration, that Infinites are not to be 
divided 1. < 

Upon that which bath been ſaid again#t 
the Diviſion of Infenites, to Paſyllus 3. 

Solutions according to the Ancients, to Diol- 
corides 1. 

Of the Solution of the lying. Re:ſon, to Ati- 
ſtocreon 3. 

Solution ' of Hedyllus?s Hyporheticks » bs 
Ariſtocreon and Apollas. 


The ſeventh Order. 


Again#t thoſe who ſay the lying Reaſon hath 
falſe Sumptions 1. 

Of the Negative, to Ariſtocreon 2. 

Negative Reaſons, to.Gymnaſias' 1. 

Of the diminutive Reaſon, to Steſagoras 2. 

Of opimionative and quieſcent Reaſons, to 


Onetor 2. 


-- Of the veiled Reaſon, to Ariſtobulus 2. 
- Of the occult Reaſon, to Athenades 1. 


The eighth Order. 


Of the Nullity, co Menecrates 8. 
Of Reaſons conſiſting of Indefinite and De- 
finite, to Paſyllus 2. 


" Of che Nullity, 70 Epicrates 1. 


'The ninth Order. 


Of Sophiſms, to Heraclides and Pollis 2. 

Of inſoluble Dialeick Reaſons, to Dioſco- 
rides 5. 

Againſt Arceſilaus's method,to Spherus 1. 


The tenth Order. 
Againit Cuſtom, to Metrodorus 6. 


Of the Logical place beſides theſe four 
differences, there are diſperſed , not 
containing in the Body of Logical 


Queſtions, 39. 


Of the Etb:ick place, for Direction of 
moral Notions: The firſt Order: 


Deſcription of Speech, ro Theoporus 1. 


Moral Theſes 1. 
Rrre Proba- 


A EET 
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 CHRYSIPPUS. Party 


Probable Sumptions for DoFrines, to Phi- 


q lomathes 2. Of the Moral place concerning Good ps 
Definit10ns 4 coil Perſons, ro Metrodo- and 1I!1: The firſt Order. 'p 
rus 2. 4 
Defenitions of wicked Perſons, #0 Metro- Of Honeſty and Pleaſure, to Ariſtocre- jen 
dorus 2+ | on 10. , 
Definitions of mean Perſons , to Metrodo- Demonfration , that Pleaſure is nat the - 
rus 2. cbief end 4: La 
General Definitions, to Metrodorus 7. Demonſtration, that Pleaſure is not Good 4. 
Definitions of other Arts,to Metrodorus 2. Of thoſe which are ſaid ***#0*nx 
The ſecond Order. Thus concludes the feventh Book of Lierc;us ; 
| and who ſcech not that the laſt of theſe Titles is 
Of Theags like, to Ariſtocles 3. defetive, and moreover that the zeſt of the 
Of Definitions, to Metrodorus 7. Orders, concering this place of God and 1, 
: (whereof this is buc che firſt ) are wanting, 
The third Order. Doubtleſs the end of this Book is Imperfe, and 


| - | wanteth , if not the Lives of any Stoical Phi- 
Things not rightly objefted againſ# De- | loſophers , who ſucceeded Chryfippur ( where- 
fees , to Laodomas, 7. p of he menflons Zeno and others whe yet 
Probables for PR to Dioſcorides, | at leaſt a conſiderable part of his Catalogue , 
Of Specizs and Genus, to Gorgippides, 2. | containing the reſt of his Ethick Writings, and 


COR_—Y 


Of Diviſions 1, | | all his Phyſick , many of which are elſewhere 
Of Contraries, #0 Dionyſius 2. | cited even by LZeertius himſelf, which as the 
Probables for Diviſions,Genus's and Species. learned Caſaxbon had obſerved , he would not 
Of Conprearies 1. have aſcribed to Laertizs's negle@t rhat Chry/i3- oy 
' : pus's Book of Laws is not mentioned. of his k 
The fourth Order. Erbick Writings, beſides thoſe here named, were 
cheſe, 


Of Etymologicks, to Diocles 6. 


Erymologicks, to Diocles 4. : (a) Of Laws. (a) 
| (b) Introduftion to the Conſideration of (b hn 
The fifth Order: - Things Good or 1/]. * ipn4dt 
(c) Of Honeſt. (c)bey, 
Of Proverbs, to Zenodotus x. (d) Of Conſent. A 5 MF 
"Of Poems, to Philomathes 1, (e) Of Things expetible in themſelves. (e) = 
How Poems muſt be heard 1. (f) Of Things not expetible in themſelves. ip. 1 
Againſt Criticks, to Diodorus 1. (g) Of Polnick. | (f) Al 
(h) Of Ends. 4 
Ofthe Moral place of common Speeches, (i) Of Paſſions: yu 
according to Arts and Virtue: The (k) Of Echick Lueſtions. mote 
firſt Order: (1) Of Lives, whereof Platarch cites the (h) L 
th Book. Pl Rp 
— Try - —_ I. | (a) Ther Zeno uſed Names properly. 6) Len 
we tht. noulars 1. n uſtice, the firſt Botk cited by (1 
Of Notions, to rp nom. $£ ag "_ c " A 
Of Suſpition, to Pythonax 2. (0) Of Life and Tran/attion. 
Demonſtrations that a wiſe May doth not (p) Of Offices. 
Opinionate 1. (q) Demonſtration of Fuſtice. 
Of Comprehenſion and Science, and Igno- (1) Protrepricks. 
rance 4- (1) Of the End. 
Of m— 2 (t) Of a Commonwealth. 
Of the uſe of Speech, to Leptines. (u) Of the Office of a Faudg. 
| (x) Of Good. 
The ſecond Order. (y) Of Habirs: 
That the Ancients approved Dialeick with To Phyſick belong theſe. 
Demonſtration, to Zeno 2: 
Of Dialefick ; to Ariſtocreon 4. (z) Phyſficks- [r) Lan 
Upon the ObjeFions againſt DialeFich 2. (a) Of the Soul, the 12th Book cited by (4) Latt 
Of Rhetorick, to Dioſcorides 4- Laertius. (b) Laert 
(b) Of Providence, the firſt Book cited. oo ; 
The third Order. (c) Of the Gods. in. 
(d) Of Fate. 
Of Habitude, to Cleon 3. (e) Of Divination, 
Of Art and Sloth, to Ariſtocreon 4. (f) Of the Philoſophy of the Ancients: 
Of the differences ms Virtues, to Diodorus, (g) b» Calummiation of the Senſes. 
What Virtuee are 1. (b) Of Jupiter. 
: Of Virtues, to Pollis. (i) Of Nature. 
. |) Phſual Thi 


(1) Of 
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___ (1) Of Suvſtance. 
' y (m) Of Motion. 
|PlucreP 1 EE 
(n) F175 SACHS tbe third Bu 
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, (o) Of Vacutty. 
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Lint. 


The Number of all his Writings, according. 


to Laertius, Was 705. He wrote ſo much, thar 
he had often occaſion to Treat upon the ſame 
Subject, and ſetting down whatſoever came into 
his Mind, he often corrected and enlarged ir by 
the Teſtimonies of others; whence having in-one 
Book. inſerted all Ewurip:des's Medea, one having 
the Book in his hand, anſwer'd another , that 
asked him what Book it was, It is Chryſippus's 
Medea. And Apollodorus the Athenian, in his Col- 
Teftion of Do&rines, aſſerting, that Epicurus had 
written many Books upon. his own Strength , 
without uſing the Teſtimonies of others, and that 


he therein far exceeded Chry/ppzs, adds theſe 


words; For if a Man ſhould take out of Chryſippus's 
Writings, all that belongs to other Men, he would 
leave the Paper blank. \ 

Seneca gives this Cenſure of him : (q) He is 
moſt Subtle and Acure, penetrating into the 
depth of Trath. He fpeaks to- the thing that is 
to be done, and uferh no more words than are 
neceffary to the underſtanding thereof; bur adds, 


tide Be. that his (7) Acuteneſs being roo fine, is many 


times blunted , and retorted upon it ſelf; even 
when he ſeems to have done ſomething, he only 


- pricks, not pierceth. 


(/) Some there are who inveigh againſt him, 
as one that wrore many obſcene Things, not fit 
to be ſpoken, as in his Commentary of the Ancient 
Phyſiologiſts ; What he writes concerning Fupiter 
and Funo, is obſcenely feigned , delivering that 
in 600. Paragraphs, which the moſt impudent 
Perſon would not have commited to Writing ; 
for, ſay they, he hath related the Story moſt 
unhandfomety ; and tho he prais'd it as natural, 
yet it becometh Ctmtezans rather than Gods. 

Moreover , What he ſaich of thoſe that writ 


' of Tables, is falſe, not to be found in Polemo, 


nor Hipficrates, nor Amtigonus , but forged by 


himſelf. 


In his Book of Commynvealth, he allows Mar? 
riape with: the Mother and a Daughter, and re- 
peats the ſame in the beginning of his Book, Con- 
cerning Things expetible in themſelves. | 

In his third Book of Fuſtice, extending to a 
thouſand Paragraphs, he adviſed to feed nponthe 
very Dead. 


In his ſecond Book of Life and Tran/aftion, he 
affirmerth, A wiſe Man onght to take czre to pro- 
vide himſelf Food ; but to what end malt he 
provide himſelf Food ? For Livelyhoad * Life is 
an mdifferent. For Pleaſure? Pleaſure alſo is 
indifferent. For Virtue ? that is Seit-/afficien? for 

eatitude. Such kinds of Acquiſition of Wealth 
are very Ridiculous. If they proceed from a King, 
there is a neceſliry 'of complying with him; it 
from a Friend, that Friendſhip is Venial ; if from 
Wiſdom, that Wiſdom is mercenary. For thee 
things, ſaith Leartizs, ſome have inveigh'd agai::it 
him, 


CHAP. IV. 
Hu Death. 


E died, according to Apolloderus, in the 

1434 Olympaid , ( fo ſupply Laertizs, in 

whom the centenary Number is wanting by Su:- 
das) baving lived 73. years. 

The manner of his Death is differently rela- 
ted; Hermippres affirms, That being in the Ode- 
um (a kind of publick Theatre at Athens) his 
Diſciples called him away to Sacrifice, and there- 
upon taking a draught of Wine, he was imme- 


 diately ſeized by a Yertigo, of which at the end 


of five days he died, Others report, he died of 


exceſſive Laughter : Seeing an Aſs eat Figs, he bid 


his Woman offer it fome Wine, and thereat fell 
into ſuch extremity of Laughter, that it killed 
him. 

As to his Perſon, he was very little, faith La- 
erties, as [appeareth by his Statue in the Cerg- 
mick, Which is almoſt hid by the Horſe that 
ſtands next it , whence Carneades called him 
xcvelanros , bid by a Horſe. The Poſture of this 
Statue, Cicero ſaith , was Sitting, and ſtretching 
forth his Hand. Pauſanizs ſaith, It wat ſet up in 
the Gymnaſium, called Prolomean from the Foun- 
der, notfar from the Forum. 

Laertius reckons four more of this Name. 

The fr/#, a Phyſician, to whom Eraſitratus 
acknowledgeth himſelf beholding for many 
things. 

The ſecond , his Son, Phyſician to Prolomy; 
who, upon the Calumnies of ſome that maligned 
him, was pablickly puniſhed and beaten with 
Rods. 

The :hird, Diſciple to Ersſitratus: 


The fourth, a Writer of Georgicks. 


E NO was of Tar/is, or, according to 


7 
<./ others, of Sidon, his Father named Dioſ- 
corides. He was Diſciple to Chry/ippus, and his 


# 


Len 
Y 


but left behind him many Diſciples. 


Rrr2 


N O- 


Sacceſſor in the Schoo (b) He wrote few Books, 


DIOGENES, 


_— —_ _— Ct. Do AASA 


(b) Laert. wit. 


Aen. 
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IOCGENES was Born at Se- 
 lencir, he was Sirnamed the 
'+7,3:41 , from the Vicinity 
* 7138 place. He was Diſci- 

Sh” 10! Croſeppas, and is ſtiled 
(b) Deirag. BY Cicero # c2t ard ſerious Stoick. (6b) 


(1 I. aert. vit. (:) W 


38. Seneca relies, Tha: diſcouriing earneſtly con- 


——— 


r 
EH N þ g ® 
ſpat in his Face, which he took meekly and dif. 
creetly, ſaying, I am not Angry, but amin doubt 
whether I ought to be ſo or not. He Was one of 
the three that. was ſent from Arhens on Embaſſy 
to Rowe; of which already in the Life of Carne. 


ades, who learn'd DialeCtick of him. Cicero ſaith, 
he lived to a great Age. Amonglt other things, 


CErning anger, a touliſh young Man ſtanding by, | he wrote a Treatiſe of Divination. 


. 
. 
& 
C 
- 
” 
re 


NTIPATER was of Sidon, 
Diſciple to (b) Dicgenes the Ba- 
Lylonian. Cicero calls him a moſt 
acute Perſon; Seneca, one of 

_K,. the great Authors of the Stoical 

le) Plut. ds Set. (c) Ee declined to diſpute with Carnea- 


(a) Laers., (2) 
(b) De Offic. 3. 


CE 


NTIPATER. 


whence he was called zeaauobias, The clamorous 
Penman. (4d) He diſputed much againſt thoſe (4) Ck 
who afſerted nothing. Beſides other things, be queſ., 
writ two Books of Divination. (e) Cicero, at the Gb 
latter end of his ſecond Book of Offices, faith, be %i 
then was lately dead at Athens. 


Garrul. des, but filled his Books with Confutations of him, | 


PANAILIIUS. 


(a) Strab. 1. 4. (a) » 4Nec/AETIUS was of Rhodes, bis| rents, not only in Body, but Diſpoſition, Hig 


Anceſtors eminent for Martial Af- 

(b) Cic. de Dj- fairs and Exerciſes. He was (6b) 
vin. lib. t- Diſciple wo Antipater , intimate 
\ Friend to (c) P. Scipto Africanus, 
Ly whom he accompanied in his Lan wo Alex» 
(d) Acad. Q.g. ®Pdria. Cicero Calls him, (4) Almoſt Prince of 
the Stoicks, a Perſon extreamly Ingenious and 

Grave, worthy the familiarity of Scipio and Lz- 


lius. 
; He was a great Admirer of P/ato, whom eve- 
Cic.Tuſe.queſt. 
lib, me uf ry where he calleth, Divine , moſt Wiſe, mo#1 


Holy, the Homer of Philoſophers. Bur his Opinion | 


of the Immortali:y of the Soul he approved nor, 
arguing thus; Whatſoever is generated, dieth; 


other Argument was, There is nothing that is 
grieved or pained, but is ſubjet to be Sick; 
whatſoever 1s ſubject to Sickneſs, is likewiſe ſub- ' 
ject to Death ; Souls are ſubject to Grief, there- 
fore they are ſubject to Death: 

« He alone rejected Aſtrological Predictions, (;.44i 
and receded from the Stoicks, as to Divination ; lib.1. 
yet would not poſitively affirm there was no ſuch Pe dw 
Art, but only that he doubted it. 

He wrote three Books of Offices, much com- 
mended by Cicero. | 
Lipſins ConjeCtures he died old, - becauſe C- 
| cero affirmeth out of Poſidonius, that he lived 
thirty Years after he had written his Books of 


but Souls are generated, as is manifeſt from the 
likeneſs of thoſe that are begotten, to their Pa- 


Offices. 


POSIDO- 


_ 


@ \ 


T VIWT VIII. 


OSIDONIUS was Born at Apamea 
in Syria. He lived at Rhodes, and 
there managed civil Afﬀairs, and 
taught Philoſophy. Pompey in his re- 
turn from Syria, went to Rhodes 
purpoſely to hear him, and coming to his Door, 
forbad the Litor to knock, as was the Cuſtom ; 
but he (faith Pl;zy) ro whom the Eaft and Weſt 
had ſubmitted , himſelf ſubmitted his Faſces at 
this Gate. But underſtanding that he was very 
Sick of a great Pain in his Joynts, he reſolved 
only to give him a viſit. At his firſt Coming and 
Salutation, he told him with much Reſpect, 
that he was extreamly ſorry he could not hear 
him. Poſidonius anſwer'd , Tou may, for no cor- 
poreal Pain ſhall make me fruſtrate the coming of 
ſo great @ Perſon: And thereupon he diſcourſed 


Lb. 14 


(d) Ci. 
queſ.., 
(e) Cic. 1 


vim. 1, 


OSIDONIUS. 


ſeriouſly and copiouſly upon this Subjett, as he 
lay in his Bed, That nothing is good, but what 
Hone#t. And as often as his Pain took him, he 
would ſay, Pain, it is ro no purpoſe ; tho thou 
= troubleſome, I will never acknowleds thou art 

He made a Sphear , wherein were all the Cic. de nee. 
Converſions of the Sun, Moon and Planets, ex- Deor. /ib. 2. 
actly as they moved in the Heavens every day and 
night. 

Of his Writings are cited by Cicero, five Books De divinae. 
of Divination; as allo five Books of the Nature of 
the Gods. 

Thus far we have a continued Succeſſion of 
the Sroick Philoſophers, the laſt Schoo/, accord- 
ding to Leertizs's Diſpoſition, of thoſe that were 
deſcended from Thales 


"h The End of the Eighth Part. = 
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Francis Lord Verulam 


Advancement of Learning, Lib. 3. Sect. 5; 


S for the Placits of Ancient Philoſophers, as were thoſe of Pythagoras, Phi. 
lolaus , Xenophon , 4. 54 , Parmenides, Leucippus, Democritus, and 
others, ( which men uſe diſdainfully to run over )); it will not. be arhiſ 
to caſt our eyes with more- reverence upon; them. For although Ariſtotle 

after the manner of the race' of the Ottomians ) thought he could nat ſafely 
reign, unleſs he mode away all his Brethren ; yer to' tloks who erjouſly propound to 
themſelves the inquiſition and illuſtration of 77th, and nor Dominion or Magiſtrality, 
it cannot bur ſeem a matter of great xofit, toſce at once before them, the ſeveral 

Opinions of ſeveral Authors touching the Natures of things. Neither is this for any 
great hope conceiv'd, that a more exa@t truth can any way be expedtcd fron theſe or 

from the like Theories : For,” As the ſame' Phenomena, the fame Calcatations, are fatis- 

fied upon the Aſtronomical Principles, both of Prolomy, and Copernicus : So'the- popu- 
lar experience we imbrace, and the ordinary view and- face of things,. may apply ir 

{elf to many ſeveral Theories ; whereas a right inveſtigation of Truth requires ano- 

ther manner of ſeverity and ſpeculation. For as Ariſto:le faith Elegantly, 7hat Chil- 

dren at firſt indeed -call all men Fatbers, and women Mothens ; but afterwards they di- 

Stinguiſh them both : So certainly experience in Childhood, will call every Philoſophy, 

Mother ; but when it comes to ripeneſs, it will diſcern the true Mother. In the mean 

time it is good to read over divers Philoſophies, as divers Gloſſes upon Nature ; where- 

of, it may be, one in one place, another in another, is more correfted : Therefore [ 
could wiſh a Colle&tion made, but with diligence and judgment, De Antiquis Philoſo- 
phiis, out of the lives of Ancient Philoſophers ; out of the Parcels of Plutarch, of their 

Placits ; out of the Citations of Plato; out of the Confutations of Ari/fotle ; out of 

a ſparſed mention found in other Books, as well of Chriſtians, as of Heathens, ( as 

out of Lafantius, Philo, Philoſtratus, and the reſt ): For 7 do not yet ſee extant a 

work of this Nature. But here I muſt give warning, that this be done diſtin&tly, ſo as 

the Philoſophies, every one ſeverdly, be compoſed and continued, and not collected 
by titles and handfuls, as hath been done by Plutarch. For ewtry Philoſophy, while it 


' is entire in the whole piece, ſupports it ſelf ; and the Opinions maintained therein, give light, 


ftrength, and credence mutually-orte t6 the dthtr ; ttheFews if they be fimple and broken, it 
will ſound more ſtrange and diſſonant. In truth, when I read in 7acitus the Actions of 
Nero, or of Claudius , inveſted with Circumſtances of Times, Perſons, and Induce- 
ments ; I find them not ſo ſtrange, but that. they may be true: But when I read the 
fame Actions in Suetonius Tranquillus, repreſented by Titles and common Places, and 
not in order of Time, they ſeem monſtrous, and altogether incredible. So is Philo- 
ſophy when it is propounded entire ; and when it is ſliced and articled into fragments. 


MONTAIGNE, EFf/ayes, Chap. 12. 


How much do 1 defire, that, in my life-time, either ſome other, or Juſtus Lipſius, the 
moſt knowing perſon that is left us, of a moſt poliſhed and judicious wit , truly allied to 
my Turnebus, had both the will and the health, and leaſure enough to collef in one Regi- 
feer according to their diviſions and their claſſes, ſincerely and curinuſly, as much as we 
can ſee thereof, the opinions of the ancient Philoſophy , upon the ſubjett of our Being, and 
of *our Matmers, its Controverſies, the credit ond ſucceſſion of its Sefts, the application of 
the Life of the Authors and followers, to their precepts in memorable and exemplary ac- 
cidents! What an excellent and profitable work would this be ? 
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" 


PYTHAGORAS 


CHAP. L 
The Coitry, Patents, and Time of Pythigotas. 


HE Ialick Sech was diftin& from the Ionick; | ly, which from the frequency of Greek Colonies, 
inreſpett of the Author, Place, Diſcipline, was called «Afogns Gratcis, Yet was not the 
aud Do&rine; minated from that part of Ita Author, Pythayore ; in Iralian ; -( a ) for, tho (a) Porphyr.de 
ſome. viz, P;thoy: 


ht 
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PTTHAGOR A 5. 


(b) Plue. Sm- ſome think, his Father was of Metapontum; (6b a 


p93. ſome, a Tyrrhene, of Etruria in Italy ; yet (c)| places, appears, 
(c) Porph. Diogenes att others feport him a\ TyFridne; .of y' Paeriees F 
the-race of. thoſe who-inhabited Lermrmns, Imbrar, | tr 
and Scyrms ; and that coming upon Traffick to 
Samus, he ſetled there, and was-made iree. 
(d) Porgh, With theſe concurs ( 4) Ariſtoxenus, ( to whom 


Clemens Alexandrinus ' joyneth Ariſtarehus and 


(e) Strom. lib. Theopompus ) Who ( (e) in the life of Pythagoras) 

3. faith, ( f ) That he was born in one of thoſe 

(f) Porph. Jſlands which the Arhenians won, and expelled 

thence the Tyrchenians. Whence Suidas faith, 

That Pythagoras was a Samian, but by birth a 

Tyrrhenian, brought over young by his father from 

Tyrrhenia to Samus. And indeed, his Country 

{s) Porph. ſeems inſcrutable to ( g ) Lycw; to (5b) Foſe- 

(b) Contra. phas no leſs difficult to find out, than that of Ho- 
Appion mer. 

Nor is it ſtrange, that the Country of his Fa- 

ther ſhould be queſtion'd, fince it is not agreed 

(;) Lib. 26. concerning his 'name and quality * (3) Fuftin 

calls him Demaratus, ( and Fobannes Sarisburien- 

(k) Laert: {is , from Juſtine, 'Maratws) (k) others, Ma- 


 mercus: But the greater part of Writers agree, 
(1) Laert.Suid. that he was called (1 ) Mnreſarchus; his profeſ- 
Apal. ſion, according to Hermippus and others, a Gra- 
ver of Rings ; accerding to others, a Merchant. 
( mn ) Some there are who affirm, he was a 
Phliafian ; Pauſaniaq reports , that he was Son 
of Eupbron, Grandſon of Hippaſus , who, up- 
on the taking of Phlius by<the Doris, fled to 
Samus. (0) Others, that he was Son of Hip- 

' paſus ; Hippaſus was Son” of: 4 
thyphron of Cleonymus, who was banithed 
Phlius; and that Mamercaus ( or Moneſar- 
chus) lived in Samus, whence Pythagoras was ſaid 
to be a Samian. (p) Cleantbes relates,” he was a 
S5rian, of the City Tyrus in Syria," ( of Tather in 
Phenicia) whence making a Voyage to Samus for 
Traffick, at ſuch time as the Samiams were much 
oppreſt with Famine, he furniſhed them with 
Corn, in requital whereof, they made him free 
(4)Clem. Alex. of their Country. (4q) Hippoborus ſaith, that 

Serom. Pythagoras Was a Samian, Tg 
Indeed, the moſt general and approved opini- 
on is, that Aneſarchus was a Samian, deſcended 
from Ancaus, who firſt brought a Colony into 
Samus; and that Pythagoras, his Son, was born 
at Sidon in Phenicia ; but by education, as well as 
extraction, a Samian alſo. This is ratift'd by the 
authority of Jamblichus, who begins his life with 

this fablous Narration. 

(r) It is reported, that Anczus, who liv'd at 


(m) Porph. 


(0) Laert. 


(p) Porph. 


(r) Jambl. vir. 


Pyth. cap. 2+ 
(5) So read 
both here and 
afterwards, as 
appeareth by 
the Oracle , 
S178 Edj6ns. 


(t) Strab. lib. 
14. 


(5) Same in Cephalenia, was deſcended from Ju- 
piter, { others ſay from Neptune and Aſtypalea ] 
an opimon cccaſioned by bis virtues, or ſome particu- 
lar greatneſs of ſoul. In prudence and magnanimi- 
ty, be excelled all other Cephalenians. This An- 
cexus was commanded by the 2ythian Oracle, to ga- 
ther together a Colony out of Cephalenia, Arcadia, 
and Theſſaly, augmenting it from Athens, Epi- 
daurus, nd Chalcis ; and that having got. them 
together under his command , he ſhould _ an 
Iſland, named from the richneſs of the ſoyl Melam- 
phyllos, (t ) black-leaf) and call the City which! 
they built Samus, from Same in Cephalenia. The 
Oracle was thus : | . 


In ſtead of "x Sarma thou- ( an iſle) 


. Shalt plant £nc&ns, Whic'1 men Phyllas ſtyle. | 


That this Colony was drawn from thoſe ſeveral 
not only fxom tbeir religious; 
{ which ate drrived rw Be Ds 


ries out of which thoſe peofile came ) but alſo From 
the affinities and mutual conventions made” by the” 
Samians. Mneſarchus and Pythais, rhe parent, 
of Pythagoras, are ſaid to be deſcended from the 
Yamyly of the ey Ancaus; . that planted this Colt- 
ny there. [ 

Apollonius. 

being much celebrated among#t their Country-men, 


in (x) theſe words: + 


Pythais of all Samians the moſt fair, 
7.ve-lov'd Pyt2agoras to Phebus bare. 


Which report was raiſed thus. This Mneſarchys 
the Samian being upon ocoaſion of +affick ar Delphi 

with bis Wife , who was at that time newly with 
Child, and not known to be ſo; be enquired of the. 
Oracle concerning bis Voyage to Syria. The Prophe- 
teſs told him, That bis Fourmey ſhould be according 
to bis mind, ery advantagious. That his Wife was 
already with Child, and ſhould bring forth a Son, 
that ſhould exceed all men that ever were, in Beau: 
ty and Wiſdom, and through the whole courſe of his 
Life , conduce much to the benefit of Mankind. 
Mneſarchus conſidering, That the Oracle would nat 
have ſpoken of his Son, ſeeing that he demanded 
nothing concerning him, if there were not ſomething 
extraordinary to be expetted from him, immediately 
bereupon changed the Name of bis Wife, which before 
was Parthenis 70 Pythais, from the Prophereſ; ; 
and as ſoon as She was delivered at Sidon in Phee- 


| nicia, they called the Child Pythagoras. For Epi- 


menides, Eudoxus, Xenocrates, [ and others 


Follower, or ſome other way. more near to him) was 
ſent to men, none can doubt, ſince it may be evincd 
by theſe circumſtances of his Birth, and the univerſal 
Wiſdom of his mind. Thus much (faith Famblichus) 
concerning his Generation. Whence we ſee, the 
Greeks did ſo much admire his Wir, that they 
thought it could be nothing leſs than Divine, 
and thereupon fabled Apollo to be his Father. 
Pythagoras was the youngeſt of three Sons, the 


and Suidas Eunomus; the ſecond, Tyrrhenus, He 
had likewiſe an Uncle, ZoiJus, mentioned by La- 
ertius. 

The reaſons for eſtabliſhing the times concern- 
ing Pythagoras's life, will hereafter be ſer forth, 
upon occaſion of his going into Traly. In the 
mean time, I ſhall deſire it may be admitted, 
that he was born about the third year of the fifty 
third Olympiad: That being eighteen years old, 
he heard Thales and others, Then he went to 
Phenicia, thence into Egypr, where he ſtaid twen- 
ty £wo.years ; afterwards at Babylon twelve years; 
then returned ta-Samws, being fifty ſix years old ; 
and from thence went into Ira/y. The particulars 


| whereof ſhall in'tfieirſeveral places be more fanly 


| diſcourſed. - 


OY 


6 v 


#) Of Pyrbais it 18 confirmed by (4) þ 
Which roblenef#- of their extraion, pag, © 


a Samian Poet declar*d him to be the ſon of Apollo, 
( 


._ 


mentioned by (y) Apollonius |) are to be rejetted, (11 
who affirm, Apollo at that time lay with Pythais, My 
(z) and got ber with Child, (She not being ſo before) () 
and thereupon forezold it by the Prophereſs , this is wire 
not to be admitted. But that the Soul of Pythago- ©, 

ras, being of the Regimine of Apollo, (whether as a = 


eldeſt ( @ ) Cleanthes, calls Euneſtus ; Lazrtius, (4 Pn 
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EE HAT. +5 
His firſt Education and Maſters. 


Vie, Pytbag. Ms (faith (a) Famblichnrs) re- 
bh 


| Laerh. 
k\A 


turning from Syria to Samus, with munch 
wealth , and abund.mce of Merchandiſe , built a 
Temple, whicb he dedicated to Apollo the Pythian, 
and brought vp vis ſou in ſeveral excellent diſci- 
plines committing him ſometimes to Creophilus, 
»metimes to Pherecydes of Syrus, and to almoſt 
all the Prafetts of the Temple; as being bleſs with 
the faireſt and moſt divine ſon that ever man 


had. 
Some there are who affirm, that (5 ) be was 


uenſt. firſt a Wreſtler ; and that ( c ) when Pherecydes 


134d Volus. firſt diſcourſed among the Greeks, concerning the im- 


|Porpb. 


ln Pyt 


jonbl. 


A. 


rabv. 


Uonbl: 


mortality of the Soul, Pythagoras the Samian, mo- 
wed at the novelty of the diſcourſe, became, of a 
Wreftler, a Philoſopher. But theſe relations ſeem 
to have been-occaſion'd, by confounding Pytha- 
gcras the Philoſopher with a Wreſtler of that 
name , his contemporary, of whom here- 
after. | 


n (4d) Cleamthes and (e) Suidas relate, That 
& be 


firſt heard Pherecydes the Syrian, at Samus ; 
and in the ſecond place Hermodomas, 7g Kpenguaiy, 
the Creophylian, at the ſame Samus, rhen wery 
old. ( f) Hermodamas was bis name, but be 
was ſirnamed Creophylus, Wherefore perhaps 


koncein inſtead of 75 Kgeogvare, ſhould be ( g ) read, 


umbuſiu's 75 Kegozuaw 3 or elſe he was termed a Creophylian, 
bn, Of 


as well as ſirnamed Creophylus ; (b ) for that re- 
ported ra be deſcended from Creophylus @ ( i ) Sa- 
mian, who, in times paſt, entertained Homer as 
bis gueſt, and was, as ſome ſay, his Maſter and his 


1 12, Rival in Poetry. But (&) Apuleins, who faith, 


Hermodamas, or Leodamas, as he calls him, was 
diſciple to that Creophi/us, an error noleſs in Chro- 
nology , than when he faith, Pythagoras was 
Diſciple to Plato, unleſs the whole Text be cor- 
rupted. 


con-  ( /) Pythagoras hs father dying, he grew up 


in prudence and temperance, being, whilſt be was 


yet wery young, generally much reſpetted and hc- 


noured, even by the moſt aged, His preſence and 
diſcourſe attratted all perſons ; to every one on whom 
be looked , be appeared worthy admiration, inſomuch 
that many averred, he was the ſon of a deity. He 
being thus confirm'*d by the great opinions that were 
bad of him, by the nic of his infancy, and by 
bis natural excellency, made himſelf daily more wor- 
thy of theje advantages, adorning himſelf with De- 
votions, with Sciences, with excellent converſation, 
with conſtancy of mind , with grave deportment, 
and with a ſweet inimitable ſerenity ; never tran- 
ſported with anger, laughter, emulation, contention, 
or any other diſorder ; living like ſome good genins, 
come to converſe in Samus. Hereupon, tho young, 
a great report was ſpread of him, to Thales at Mi- 
letus, to Bias at Priene, two of the Sager, and to 
all the Cities thereahout ; many im all thoſe parts 
commending the young man, made him famous, call- 
ing bim by a Proverb, | The Samian Comer} er, 
{ The fair-hair*d Samian. ] 

Abcut this time began the tyranny of Polycrates, 
when Pythagoras, about eighteen years old, fore- 
ſeeing the event , and how obſtruttive it would 


prove t9 F and to the purſuit of Learning, 


a ba 


which be intended above all things, | ( m) being (=) Laert. 
young, and deſirous of knowledg, left his Coun- 

try. to goto'travel | fol? away privately by nighs, 

taking with him Hermodamas, ( ſirnamed Creo- 

phylus, and deſcended, as was reported, from that 
Creophylus, who was Hci? to Homer ) and made 

a wage to Pherecydes, | at Lishas, to whom, 

Laertius faith, he was recommended by his Un- 

cle Zoilus | and to Anaximander, the natural Phi- 

loſopher, and to Thales at Miletus. With each of 

theſe be comverſed [everally in ſuch manner, that they 

all low'd him, admired his parts, and communicated 

their learning to him. | (n) Under Anaximander (n) Apul. F'o- 
the Mileſian, he is ſaid to have ſtudied the know- 734. lib. 2. 
ledg of natural things |] Thales entertain*d him 

kindly, and, wondring at bis excellency above other 

youths, which much ſurpaſſed the report he had ve- 

ceived, aſſiſted him as far as he was able in Scien- 

ces ;, withal, accuſing his own age and infirmity, he 

adviſed him to make a voyage to Egypt , there to 

get acquaintance with the Prieſts of Memphis and 

(0) Dioſpolis, ſince of them he had learned thoſe (o) Thebes. 
things, for which be was by many eſteemed wiſe, 
tho he were not of ſuch forwardneſs, neither by na- 

ture or education, as he ſaw Pythagoras to be. 

Whence he preſaged , that, if be converſed with 

thoſe Prieſtt, he ſhould become the moſt divine and 

wiſeſt of men. . 

This Pherecydes fell ſick at Delus : That he ont- 
lived not the fifty ſeventh Olympiad, is mauifeſt 
from a (p) Letter which he writ the day before (p) Laere. vir. 
his death, to Thales, who died the firſt year of Thaleris. 
the Olympiad following. And tho the greater 
part of Authors write, that at the ſame time, 
when the C3lonians in Crotana, conſpir'd againſt 
the Pythagoreans, ( which was not long before 
Pythagoras died )) Pythagoras was gone from [taly 
to Delzs, to viſit and bury Pherecydes, yet Dice- 
archus and other more accurate Authors (faith * * Pag. 33, 
Porphyrizs ) aver , that Pythagoras was preſent 
when that conſpiracy broke forth; and that Pherecy- 
des ied before Pythagoras departed from Samus. 

The former relation hath impoſed, among others, 

+ upon the learned Sa/maſirs, who, to reconcile x Plin.exercit. 
this with other circumſtances concerning Phere- 

cydes, is conſtrain'd to'imagine another perſon of 

the _ name. It o_ therefore before Pyrhago- 

ras left Sams, that (4 ) Pheretydes, being deſpe- 
rately ſeized by a Phiberiaſs, be wad to wiſh the £4 = car"g 
and attended bim in his ſickneſs, until he died, and Jamb. cap.30 
then performed the rites of faneral, as to his Maſter, P*8: 162. 
For Laertins and Porphyrius add, that after the ©4** 
death and burial of Pherecydes, he returned to 

Samus, out of a deſire to enjoy the ſociety of Her- 

modamus. 

(r ) Phawvorinus, in the ſeventh Book of his va- "PR, 
ricus Hiſtory, and (s ) Porphyrius, relate, that (7 Vit. Prth. 
after he had lived a while with Hermodamas, he 
firlt caught Wreſtlers, and of them Eurimenes, 
to diet with fleſh, ( whereas other Wreſtlers uſed 
to eat dry'd Figs, Cheeſe-curds , and Whey ) 
whereby he became Victor at the Olympick 
Games. But Laertius and ( t ) Famblichus ob- 
ſerve, that this is falſly aſcribed to Pythagoras the &) ©: 5: 
Samian, ( for he allowed not the eating of fleſh ) 
but was indeed the invention of Py;hagoras, ſon 
of Eraiccles, of whom hereafter, 
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CHAP: IIL 


How he travelled to Phoenicia. 


(«) Fam. cap. @FJ4"'s learn'd of Thales above-all things 
13, to husband his time, and for that reaſon 
forbearing wine and fleſh, and having before re- 
frained from eating much; and accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to ſuch meats, as were light and eaſie of 
digeſtion, by which means he procur'd a habir 
of watchfulneſs, clearneſs of mind, and an exaCt 
conſtant health of body ; He made a voyage to 
Sidon, as well out of a natural deſire tothe place 
it ſelf, eſteeming it his Country, as conceiving' 
that he might more eaſily paſs from thence into 
ypt. | 
"<7? re he conferred with the Prophets, ſucceſſors 
of Moczs the Phyſiologiſt, and with others, and 
with the Phenician Prieſts, and was initiated into 
all the myſteries of Byb/zs, and Tyre, and ſundry 
(b) Reading of the (4) principal ſacred Inſtitutions in diyers 
cCar,ru;, gther parts of Syria, not undergoing theſe things 
out of Superſtition, as may be imagined; bur 
our of love to knowledg, and a fear, leſt any 
thing worthy to be known, which was preſerved 
amongſt them, in the miracles or myſteries of 
the gods, might eſcape him. Withal, not being 
ignorant, that the rites\of thoſe places were de- 
duced iram the Egyptian ceremonies, by means 
whereof he hoped to participate of che more ſub- 
lime and divine myſteries in Egypt » Which he 
purſued with admiration, as his Maſter Thales 
had adviſed him. 


CHAP. IV, 
How be travel'd to Egypt- 


( _ Egyptian Mariners paſling accidental- 
ly along thatcoaſt, which lies under Gar- 

mel, (a Phenician mountain , where he ſpent 

much of his time in private retirement at the 

Temple) willingly received him into their Ship. 

But obſerving, during the voyage, how temperate- 
ly he liv'd, keeping his uſual dier, they began to 
have a greater elteem for him. And perceiving 

- ſome things in the excellency of his demeanour, 

more than human, they reflected within them- 

ſelves, how that he appeared to them as ſoon as 

they landed, coming down from the top of the 

mountain Carmel, ( which rhey knew to be more 

ſacred than other Hills, and not trode upon by 

the vulgar) eaſily and directly, neither ftones nor 

precipices obſtructing his paſſage; and how that 

* For w5yorrs GOMINg to the (ide of the Ship, * he asked, Whe- 
mp%eytaur ther they were bound for Egypt; and they an- 
»@ , cealing ſwering, That they were, he went into the Veſſel, 
eme2vy,e- and filently ſitting down ina place, where hemight 
A Arye1oy 1ealt diſturb the Mariners, in caſe they ſhould be 
3 6Texass, inany ltreſs, continued in the ſame poſture. two 
&c. nights and three days, without meat,drink,or ſleep, 
(except when none perceived he ſlumbred a little, 

ſitting in the (ame pnmovable poſture, and this 
cantrantly to the end ) and how that the voyage 
proceeded direct, beyond their expectation, as | 

if aſſiſted by the preſence of ſome god. Laying all 


(a) Famblicus 
continueth, 


theſe things together, they concluded and periwa- | other , Symbolick. 
ded themſelves, that ſome Divine Genius did in- | properly ſpoken by Imitation , 


 bolick ; whereof one imitates the common way of 


. _— 
deed come along with them from Syria vo Fpypr. 


The reſt of the voyage they performed proſper. 
ouſly, obſerving a greater reſpect than formerly 
in their words and aCtions,as well ro one another, 
as towards him,until they at laſt arrived upon the 
coaſt of Egypt, by a moſt fortunate paſlage, with- 
out any ſtorm. 

As ſoon as he landed, they reverently took him 
up, and ſeating him on the cleaneſt part of the 
Sand, rear'd an extemporary Altar before him,on 
which they laid part of all che forts of proviſions 
which they had, as the firſt fruits of their lading, 
and drew up their Veſlcl in the ſame place, where 
they firſt put to Sea. Py:bagoras,tho weakned with 
long faſting, was not ſick, either at his landing, or 
by their handing of him ; nor did be, when they 
were gone, abſtain long from the fruits which they 
had laid before him,but took them,and preſerved 
his conſticution therewith undiſturbed, till he 
came tothe next houſes. (þ)From thence he went (4), 
to ſearch after all the Temples with diligent and 
exact inquiſition. 

( c) Antiphon, in his Book concerning ſuch as (c)Porghy 
were eminent for virtue, extolleth his perſeve. Pry jy; 
rance when he was in Egypt, ſaying, Pythagoras Cited all 
deſigning to become acquainted with the inſtitution of <*"W 
the Egyptian Prie#ts, and diligently endeavouring 
to participate thereof, deſired Polycrates rhe Tyrant 
to write to Amaſis King of Egypt, with whom he 
bad friendſbip, ( as appears alſo by ( 4) Here (1, 
dotus ) and boſpitality, ( formerly ) that be might 
be admitted to the aforeſaid Dottrine. Coming to 
Amaſis, Amaſis gave him Letters to the PrieFts, 
and goiug firſt to thoſe of Heliopolis, they ſent bim 
to the Prieſt of Memphis, as the more ancient, 
which was indeed but a pretence of the Heliopoli- 
tans: [| ('e ) For the Egyptians imparted not (4\clm 41g 
their myſteries to every one, nor committed the Smm. 
knowledg of Divine things to profane perſons, 
but to thoſe only who were to inherit the King- 
dom ; and, of Prieſts, to thoſe who were ad- 
judged to excel the reſt in education, learning, 
and deſcent.) From Memphis, upen the ſame pre- 
tence, be was ſent to Thebes. They not daring, for 
fear of the King, to pretend excuſes; but thinking , 
that by reaſon of the greatneſs and difficulty thereof, 
he would deſiſt from the deſign, enjoyned him wery 
hard precepts , wholly different from the inſtitution 
of the Grecians, which he readily performed, t0 their 
ſo great admiration, that they gave bim power to ſa- 
crifice tu the gods, and to acquaint himſelf with all 
their ſtudies, which was never known to have been 


gramted to any forraigner beſides. (f') Clemens (f) thai 


". 
bY 


Alexandrinus relates particularly, that ke was diſ- (4) Ohm. 
ciple to Sonchedes, 5n Egyptian Arch-propher. | 

(g ) Diogenes ſaith, that whslf# he lived with (g) Pai) 
theſe Prieſts , he was inſtrutted in the Learning 
and Language ( as Antiphon alſo affirms ) of )ld36, cap. 
the Egyptians, - aud in their three kinds of 5 Uber a 


writing , Epiſtolick , Hieroglyphick , and Sym- 


ſpeaking ; the reſt allegorical, by eAnigms. 
(g) lbey who are taught by the Egyptians, (p)Clen-de 
learn firſt the method of all the Eyyprian grom.d 
Letters , Which is called Epiſtilographick ; the 
ſecond, Hieratick, uſed by thoſe who write 
of ſacred things; the laſt and moſt perfect 
Hieroglyphick , whereof one is Curiologick, the 


Of the Symbolick, one is 7. 
another is {Jli. 4. c.2, 4 
written 


=. 
. 
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written as it were Tropically; another on the con- 


trary doth allegorize by e£nigms. For inſtance, 
in the Kyriologick way, to expreſs the Sun, they 
make a Circle ; the Moon, a Creſcent. Tropical. 
they do properly traduce, and transfer, and ex- 
preſs by exchanging ſome things, and variouſly 
transfiguring others. Thus when they deliver 
the praiſes of Kings, iti Theological Fables, 
they write by Anag/yphicks. Of the third kind, 
by e£nigms, let this be an example: All other 
Stars , by reaſon of their oblique courſe, they 
hkened to the bodies of Serpents, but the Sun to 
char of a Beetle, becauſe having formed a ball of 
Cow-dung, and lying upon its back, it rolls it 
abone ( from claw to claw. ) They ſay more- 
over, that this creature liveth fix months under 
ground, and the other half of the year npon the 
earth ; and thar it immirs ſeed into the Globe 
( of the earth ) and ſo generates, there being no 
female of that ſpecies. Hitherto Clemens, | 
Thus ( b ) being acquainted with the learning 
of that Nation, and enquiring into the Commenta- 
ries of the prieſts of former times, he knew the ob- 
tions of innumerable Ages, as Palerius Maxi- 
(fond. cap. wus' faith. And (i) living admir'd and below'd 
4 continuing. of aff the prieſts and prophets with whont be conver- 
ed, he informed him by their means accurately, 
contering every thing; not omitting any pole, 
eminent at that tire for learnitg, or any kind of 
religious rites ; nor leaving any plate unſeen , by 
my into 2vhich- he conceived, that he might find 
(1) Laert. Reverbing extraordinary. | For (k) he went in: 
{)6rom. 1, rb the Adyte of the Egyptians, (and, as (/) 
1392 Olemens faith, permitted himſelf to that end to 
be circumciſed ) and learned things not to be 
municated concerning the gods, myſtick 
\ Philoſophy. 7] He travelled to all the Prieſts, and 
was inffrutted by every ont, in that wherein they 
were particularly learned: In Egypt he lived rwth- 
ty two years, in' their privare ſacred places, ſtudy. 
ing Aſtronomy and Geometry, aid was initiated 
( not curſorily or caſually) into all the religions my- 
ſeries of the gods. 
Laertius ſaith; He made three Cujs of ſilver, and 
pn them'to each [Society *] of the Egyprian 
rieſts ; which, as we, ſaid, were three, of He- 
liopolis, Memphis, and Thebes. 


Ja Max: 
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CHAP. V. 


How he went to Babylon, >. 
al FUN 
()0hmp, (s) Fo - dying in the third year of the ſixty 
third Olympiad, (which was the 223d. 
of Nabonaſſer ) his ſon Pſamminitus ſucceeded 
| him, who is by Creſias named Amifzus, and 
0)1b36.cap. ſeems to be the ſame whom ( b } Pliny calls Sem- 
I Uber Ra niſerteus, (tho (c) others interpret it of Amaſis) 
ug, whoſe Reign, faith he, Pythagoras was in Egypt. 
At this time, Cambyſis invaded and conquered 
0 Janb.cay. Egypt, ( d:) by whom Pythagoras was taken pri- 
x 4 ſoner, and ſent to Babylon. - There he lived | (e) 
Lee, With the moſt excellent among the Cha/deans, 
and *) with the Magi, the Perſian Magi, (for fo 
Ie fomib.g, (f ) Cicero, (g) Apuleius, and (b) Euſebins 
W Flarid. 2. term them ) in reſpect that Baby/o» was then un- 
Prep. 10. Jer that Monarchy.; which is the meaning alſo 
Vib$c2p.q. Of (+) YValerius Maximus, and (&) Laftantius, 
W\/id. 4.c.2, who afficm; that he went from 


7 


_ 


Egypt to the Per- | 


fians, (not to Perſia, as (1) ſome conceive ) (!) Vorgiua ds 
and refigned himſelf to the moſt exat# prudence of Philoſoph, 
the Magi, to be formed. _ _— 
(mm) The Mags received him kindly, and inftruft- ( m) fambl. 
ed bim in the moſt profound and ſublime myſteries, continueth, 
of the worſhip of the gods. By their means alſo, he 
arrived at the beighth of Arithmetick, Muſick, 
and other Mathematical Sciences. From them, ſaith 
(n) Valerius Maximus , he, with a docile mind, (n) lib. 3; 
received the motions of the Stars, their power, pro- 
perty, and effetts, (o) their ſtates and periods ; (0) Apul.Florid, 
the various ery of both in the nativities of men, lib. 2. 
as likewiſe the remedies of diſeaſes, which are pur- 
chaſed at waſt rates by Sea and Land. 
Of the Chaldeans, with whom he lived in Ba- (7)Porphyr.p.2: 
bylon, (p ) Diogenes particularly inſtanceth Za- 
bratus, by whom he was cleanſed from the pollutions 
of bis life paft, and inftruted from what things 
virtuous perſons ought to be free; and learnt 7. 
diſcourſe concerning Nature, ( Phyſick ) and what 
are the principles if the Univerſe. This Zabratus 
was probably the ſame with that ZoroaFres, one 
of the Perſian Magi, whom, (9 ). Apuleius faith, (9) Florid. 2. 
he chiefly had for Teacher , terming him , Omnis 
_ arcanum antiffatem : and the ſame with 
| azaratus the Aſſyrian, whom | r ) Alexander, (x ] 
in his Book of Pythagorick Symbols, affirms * Sian: 
have been Maſter to Pythagoras; the ſame whom 
('/) Suidas calls Zares; Cyril, Zaran; Plutarch, (s) In voce 
Zaratas: whence (t) ſome conceive , that 72*hagoras. 
they all mean ZoroaFtres the Magus , who was E! $*/4*n. de 
alſo called Zarades, as evidently appears from S_— 
Theodoret and Agathias, Indeed, he could not 
hear Zoroaſtres himſelf, as being ſome Ages later; 
yet it appeats from the relation of Apuleius, tha 
many conceived Pythagoras to have been a fol- 
lower of Zoroaftres. Perhaps him, whoſe do- 
ctrine Pythagoras embraced, ( for ( «) Clemens (u) Strom. 
ſaith, he explained Zoroaſtres the Perſian Magus ) 
poſterity believed to have been his Maſter. This 
Nazaratus the Aſſyrian, was by ſome ſuppoſed ro 
be the Prophet Ezekiel, which opinion Clemens 
oppugns ; nevertheleſs ( as Mr. Se/den obſerves ) 
the moſt accurate Chronology teacheth., thar 
Ezekiel and Pythagoras flouriſhed together, be- 
twixt the 5oth. and 52d. Olympiad ; and there- 
fore the account of time hinders not,. but that 
this Nazaratus might be Ezektel. 
( x ) Diogenes ( in his Treatiſe of incredible (x) Porph. p9. 
things, beyond Thule ) adds, that he went alſo 


I, 


' ro the Hebrews, Which (y) Lattanins exprelly () 'ib. 4. c.2. 
denies. (z) Enſebius ſaith, He 5 reported to (5) Pc#par. 
have heard the Pesfian Magi, and the Diviners + 13: 

of the Egyptians, at what 1ime ſome of the fews 

were gone to Babylon, others ro Egypt. That he 

canverſed with the Jews at Babylon, ( faith the 

( a) Biſhop of Armagh) may be argued, for (4) Annal. p: 
chat he transferred many of their Doctrines into 151. 

his Philoſophy, as Hermippas declares in his firit 

Book of things concerning Py:hagoras, ciced by 

(b) Foſephus, and in his firſt Book of Law- (b)Contra 4p. 
givers, cited by (c) Origen, which likewiſe is con- 7:02. lib. r, 
farmed by (4) Ariitobalus the Jew, a Peripaterical aw Contra. 
Philoſopher, in his firſt Book to Philcmetor; who fk, 1-1 
moreover was induced by the ſame realon t&Serom. 1. Ey- 
believe, that the Buoks of Moſes were tranſlated /eb. Prxpar. 
into Greet before the Per/ian Empire ; whereas lib. 13. 

it is much more probable , that Pythaporas 

receiv*d that parc of his Learning, from the 
converſation which he had with the Hebrews. 


, 
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(e)Clem. Alex. ' (.e ) Allexander adds, that he heard the Ga/a- 
S:rom. 14 and the Brachmanes. From Chaldea ( faith 
Ct Apuleius ) he went to the Brachmanes ; theſe are 
wiſe.per{ons, a Nation of India, for which rea/on 
"> he went to their Gymnoſophiſts. The Brachmanes 
| conferred many things to his Philoſophy ; what are 
the documents of minds, what the exerciſes of - bo- 
dies how many are the parts of the ſoul, how 
many the wiciſſitudes of life ; what torments or re- 
wards, according to their merits, are allotted to men 
after diath. 4 6 ertenks 
gl Diogenes adds, that he went alſo to Arabia, 
Cf? Porphe As Sith the King there ; but it is not eaſe 
ro -find the name of the Court of the King of 
that wandring Nation. 

Ag concerning his Learning, it is generally ſaid, 
(g) Clem. that'(p) be learned many, and thoſe the moſt ex- 
Strom. 1. cellent parts of bis Phileſepby, of the Barbarians. 
(b) Porph. Þ.3* ('þ ) Diogenes affirms, he gained the greateſt part 
(s) Porph. p. 4+ of his wiſdom from theſe Nations. (1) The Sciences 
which are. called Mathematical, he learnt of the 
Egyptians, and the Chaldeans, and the Phenicians ; 
for the Egyptians were of old ſtudious of Geometry ; 
the Phoenicians, of numbers and proportions ; rhe 
Chaldeans, of Aſtronomical Theorems, divine rites, 
and worſhip of the gods; and other inſtitutions con- 
terning the courſe of life, he learned and recerved 
of the Magi: Theſe are more generally known, as 
being committed to writing ; but the reſt of his inſti- 

tutions are leſs _— © a ES 
con. (4) Hermippus ſaith, He embraced the opinions 
-4nnony of he Err which (/) ſome interpret of 
Pitrtacus, Whoſe Father Hyrrhadius was of that 


Cs. 

I ) Voſſius de , ; A 
(1) Voſs 4e Country : Bur with more reaſon may it be un 
_—_— knowledgeth, that he derived much of the The- 


ological part of his Science. 


CHAP. VL 


How he returned to Samus. 


Jambl.cap.2,5 Fs lived at Babylon twelve years, here- 


_ — turned to Samus, | for, that he was re- 
are 1 I- : 1 , 
ftinguiſhr.) deemed by one Gy!lus Prince of Crotona, Apuleius 


cites but for a leſs creditable relation ] about 


the fifty ſixth year of his age, here being known | 


by ſome of the moſt ancient perſons, he was looked 
upon with greater admiration than before, for he 
ſeemed to them more wiſe, more beautiful, and more 
divinely majeſtick. His Country ſummoned him to 
ſome publick employment, that he might benefit the 
generality, and communicate bis knowledge : which 
he not refuſing, endeaviured to inſtruft them in the 
(ymbolical way of learning , altogether reſembling 
that of the Egyptians, in which be himſelf had 
been inſtitured. But the Samians not affetting this 
way, did not apply themſelves to him, 

Pythagoras, rho he [aw that noman came to him, 
or ſincerely affefted bis learning, endeavoured never- 
rheleſe all poſſible waies to continue amongſt them, 
20t deſpiſmg or undervaluing Samus, becauſe it 
was his Country. And whilſt he was very deſirous 
that his Country-men ſhould taſte, tho againſt their 
wills, the ſweetneſs of his Mathematicks, be obſer- 
ved in a Gymnaſium, a young man that play'd at 
Tennis dexterouſly and nimbly , but otherwiſe poor 
and indigent : and imagining that this Youth would 
be wholly guided by him, if without Iabour he ſhould 


derſtood of Orpheus, from whom 7amblichus ac- | 


| offered only Wheat, and Barley, and Cakes; ( 
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ſupp'y him with neciſſories.; 201 tbry bad: dine 
waſhing, he called him to him, and tuld bim, That 
be world continually furniſh b;m with all things (uf. 
ficient for his maintenance, if be wwuld learn bru jp, 
and without Iaburr, and conflently { that be might 
not be over-burtbened ) ſome Mathematicks, which 
he himſelf, when be was young, had learned of the 

Barbarians, which, had now left bim, by reaſon of 
old ape and forget fulneſs. The Youth promiſing, 

and being allared. by the hopes of maintenance, he 

endeavoured to initiate him m Aruhmetich and Ge- 

ometry, drawing the demonſtration of each in a Ta» 

ble; and teaching bim, be gave the young man fur 

every Scheme (or Diagram ) three Oboli, as @ re- 

ward and compenſation. And this he continued to 

do a long time, out of a love of glory, ,and mduſtri 

ouſly bringing him into the Theory by an exat# me- 

thod. But when the young man, having made a 

good progreſs, was ſenſible of, the excellency, bath 

of the pleaſure and the conſequences in Mathematicks, 

the wiſe man, perceiving it, and that be. would not 

now quit his learning, what inconvenience ſoever 

he might ſuffer , pretended, that he had no mare 

Trioboli to give him. **Tis no matter, ſaid the 

* youth, I am able to learn,and receive your A- 

* rithmeticks without it. He replied, ©Bur I have 

© not ſufficient to find food for my ſelf, where. 

fore I muſt now give over, to acquire necella- 

* ries for every day, and daily food ; nor is it fit 

*now'to be taken up With Tables and fruitleg 

* ſtudies. PWherewpon the young. man, luth. to be 

bindred from continuing his learning , replied, * I 

* will ſupply you, and in ſome manner requite 

*you; for I will give you for every Schemethree 

* Oboli, And from thence-forward became ſo much 

in leve with Mathematicks, that he alone of all the 

Samians was commended with Pythagoras, being 

likewiſe of the ſame name, ſon of Eratocles, His 

Aleiptick Commentaries are extant , and %is di- 

re&1ons to the Wreſtlers of that time, to eat fleſh 

inſtead of dried Figs; which by ſome are falſly af 

cribed to Pythagoras the ſon of Mneſarchus, ( as 

is formerly intimated ] but by * Pliny, to one « 
of that name, who profeſſed Exerciſes of the 

Body, Which agreeth with the relation of Fam- 

blicbus. 


lib.23c9! 


CHAP. 'VIL 


How he went toDelus, Delphi, Creet, and Sparta, 


OT long after, according to the relation 

of (a ) Jamblichus, Pythagoras went to (4) Gp.y1 
Delus, where he was much admir'd by the inhabi- PT: 
tants, for that he prayed only at the Altar of Apollo 
Genitor , called (b) unbloody, | which ſtands (b) Clm 
behind the horn Altar ] (c ) becauſe at jt were Sm? 


but no Victim, as Ariſtotle ſaith, in his Treatiſe 
concerning the Delia» Common- wealth)and apply- 
ed himſelf to none but the attendants thereof. (d)cap$P4 
From Delus, (4) Famblichus ſaith, be went to all (e) * ob. þ 
Places of Oracle. (e) Ar Delpbi be writ an Elegy '% rw 
upon the Tomb of Apollo, whereby he declared, jy, 75 wr 
that Apollo was ſon of Silenus, but ſlain by Pytho, utry ai 
and buried in the place called (f ) 7riops, which HecbTON 
was ſo named, for that the three daughters of 7:4- 6D 
opas mourned there for Apollo. At Delphi alſo( (g) yer ni 
Ariſtoxenus ſaith) be learned many moral documents gg, 


of Themiſtoclea. \ He (g) La 


(1) Porph. þ 
vn 
» 


(1) Parph. p.1 
(m) Laert. 


(iVd. Max. 


0) Lert. in 
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He went alſo to CreetramdSparra ,, to jcquainit 
himfe;f with the Lats, cf Mmes and Lycurgur,, 
which at thar time weneqanch renowned, as (b) 
Fuſtme and (1) famblichusathem:. cf 

Neither. was Creet lets farnons. for religious Ce- 
remonies;- being eſteemedthe place where-'Zupi- 
;er was Born, -and'brought up by the Corybantes 
or Da&yli Prieſts of; Cybdl ,--in a Cave of the 
Mountain [da, which they'ſo:named afcer that of 
Phrygia » Whence chey came,” They had alſo a 
Tradition, that Jupiter was buried there, and 


ſhew'd his Tomb. Here (&) Pythagoras addreſled | 


himſelf to the Prieſts of: Merger, one of the 1424 
Datyli .- who! purift'd- him with the Ceraunian 
Stone, [ſo called, in that-it is conceived to be a 
piece of Fupiter's Thunderbolt, and therefore 
perhaps uſed-by his Prieſts. ] In the morning he 
lay ſiretch'd forth upon his Face by the Sea-fide ; 
at night by a River, Crown'd with a Wreath, 
made of the Wool of a black Lamb. 

He alſa appli'd himſelf to the Cretan Epiment- 
des, that Eminent Southſayer, as Apuleius calls 
him. (/) He went | (»):down ] with him into 
the 142an Cave, wraptin black Wool, and ſtay- 
ed there three times nine days, according to 
the Cuſtom ; and to Fupiter, and ſaw the Throne 
which is made yearly there for him, and writ an 
Epigram upon his 'Tomb, beginning thus : 


Here Zan deceaſed lies, whom Jove they call. 


Thus was he (») initiated into all religious 
rites, as well Grecian as Barbarian. 
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CHAP. VIEL 


m—_—_—_— 


How he went to Olympia and Phlius. 


(a) yh he had made enquiry into the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of Creet and Lacedemon , 
he went down to the Olympick Games ; and ha- 
ving givena proof of his multiplicious Knowledg, 
to the Admiration of all Greece, being demanded 
what his Appellation was, he anſwer'd, That he 
was not Sophos, Wiſe; (for excellent men had 
already poſleſs'd that Name) but, Philoſophos, A 
lover of Wiſdom. ES 
But (6) ſome relate this, as done at Sicyon, in 
Diſcourſe with Leor, Tyrant of that place ; o- 
thers at Phl/;zs, diſtant from S:cyon a hundred 
Furlongs. Of the latter are (c) Heraclides, in 
his Book of the breathleſs Woman ; and (4) So- 
ficrates in his Succeſſions, The Teſtimony of 
Heracl/ides 'is thus delivered by (e) Cicero. He 
went (as is reported) to Phlius, and diſcourſed 
upon ſome things learnedly and copiouſly with 
Leo Prince ®f the Phl;aſians. Leo admiring his 
Wit and Eloquence,; demanded in what Art he 
did moſt confide. * He anſwered, That he knew 
*no Art, but was a Philoſopher. Leo wondring 
*atthe Novelty of the Name, asked, Who were 
* Philoſophers, and what difference there is be- 
* tween them and others? Pythagoras anſwered , 
*'That human Life ſeem'd to reſemble that pub- 
* lick Convention, which is: celebrated with the 
* Pomp and Games of all Greece. For, as there, 
* ſome by bodily Exerciſes aim at the Glory and 
© Nobility of a Crown ; others are led away by 


GORAS. 
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* Gain in Buying or Selling: Bur there is a cercain | 


497. 


*Rind of Perſons, and that thofe of the better 
* q:1ality, who ſeek neither applaufe nor gain, 
* but come to behold, and curiouſly obſerve what 
© is done, and how... So we coming our of ano- 
*ther Life and Nature, into this Life, as out of 
* ſome City into the full throng of a publick 
© Meeting, ſome ſerve Glory, others Riches : on- 
*ly ſome few there are, who deſpiling all things 
elſe, ſtudiouſly enquire, into the Nature of 
* things. Theſe he ''called Enquirers after Wiſ- 
© dom, that is, Philoſophers. _ * 

Thus, whereas Learning befbt&'was called 
Sophia, Wiſdom ;/ and' the Profeſſhrs thereof, $9- 
phos, Wiſe-men,(as Thales and the reſt,of whom we 
treated in the firſt Book) Pyrbagoras, by a more 
modeſt Appellation, named it Philoſiphy,” Lowe of 


Wiſdom; and its Profeſſors, Philoſophers; concei- Laere. 
ving the Attribute of Wiſe not to belong to Men, Proxm. 


but to God only ; that which is propetly termed 


Wiſdom, being far above human Capacity. (f) (f) Jamb.cap. 


* For tho the frame of the whole Heaven, and 
* the Stars which are carried abont in it, if we 
* conſider their order, is fair; yer is it ſuch, bur 
* by Participation of the primary Intelligible, 
*who is a Nature of Numbers and Proportj- 
* ons, diffuſing ir ſelf through the Univerſe, ac- 
*cording to Which, all theſe things are ordered 
* together, and adorn'd decently. Wiſdom 
* therefore isa true Knowledg, converſant about 
* thoſe fair things which are firſt, and Divine, and 
* Incommixt, and always the ſame; by Partici- 
* pation whereof, we may call other things Fair: 
* Bur Philoſophy is an Imitation of that Science, 
* which likewiſe is an excellent'Knowledg, and 
*did aſſiſt towards the Reformation of Man- 
* kind. | | 


CHAP. IX 


How he led at Samus. 


©5105 been a diligent Auditor and Diſci- 
ple of all theſe, he returned home, and 
earneſtly addicted himſelf to enquiry after ſuch 
things as he had omitted; and firſt, [as ſoon as 
he returned to Jonia] (ſaith Antiphon, cited by 
(b) Porphyrins, repeated and enlarged by Fam- 
blicus) he built [in his Country] within the City, 
a School, which even yet is called the Semicircle 
of Pythagoras, in Which the Samians, when they 
would conſult about publick Aﬀairs, Aſſemble ; 
chuſing to enquire after things Honeſt, Juſt, and 
Advantageous in that place, which he, who took 
care of them all, had erefted. Withour' the 
City he made a Cave, proper for his Study of 
Philoſophy, in which he lived for ,the moſt 
part Day and Night, | and diſcourſed with his 
Friends] and made enquiry into the moſt uſe- 
ful parc of Mathematicks, taking the ſame 
courſe as Minos Son of Fupiter. And fo far did 
he ſurpaſs all whom he taught, that they for the 

ſmalleit Theorems were reputed great Perſons. 
Pythagoras now perfected the Science of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, and over-run it, With all De- 
monſtrations Arithmetical and Geometrical. 
Nor this only , but he became much more ad- 
mir'd for the Things he performed afterwards ; 
for Philoſophy had now received a great increaſe, 
and all Greece began co admire him; and the 
beſt 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


Jamb. cap.5.6. 
(for theſe alſo 
are ill diſtin» 
guiſhr.) 


(a) Decad. 4. 
lib ult. 
(6b) Lib. 13. 
cap. 13. 


(c) Excerpt. 
Wales, p. 241. 
(d) Strom. 


Clem. Strom.1. 


beſt and moſt ſtudious Perſons, for his ſake, re- 
ſorted to Samus, deſiring to participate of his 
Inſtitutions. 


CHAP. XxX 
Hs [ogage to Italy. 


UT Pythagoras being engaged by his Coun- 
B SR £2. mall Embaſſies and conſtrained to 
be intereſted in their publick Negotiations, and 

rceiving the if he ſhould comply with the 
ws of his Country, and continue there, it 
would be hard for him to ſtudy Philoſophy ; for 
which, Reaſon, all former Philoſophers ended 
their Lives in forraign Countries. Weighing all 
theſe conligerations, and to.avaid Givil Employ- 
ments; or, as others ſay , declining the negli- 
gence of Learning, Which at that tume poſ 
ſels'd the Samiens, departed, into Ialy, prefer- 
ring that plage' before bis Country, which con- 
eained molt Perſons, fervently deſirous of Leaen- 
ing. 
, before we ſpeak of his Actions in. [:s/y, it 
will be requiſite, as. well. to ſettle the time of his 
coming, as the State of that Country, as it was 
at that time, It was a received Opinion amongſt 
the more Ancient, but leſs Learned, Romans, 
That Pythapgoras was, Contemporary with. King 
Nums. The occaſion of that Tradition might 
perhaps ariſe from thoſe Books, which, were 
found in the Sepulcher of Nume, 805 years 
after his' Death, - as Antius Valerias, cited, by 
(a) Livy; and Caſſius Hemina, by (b) Pliny , re- 
late; and ſuppoſed to contain Pythagorical Phi- 
loſophy. Bur that Opinion is long ſince refuted, 
by the more Learned Romans and Grecians, Cicero, 
Titus Livius, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens , Plutarch, 
and others. 
- They who have looked more ſtrictly into the 
time of Pyrbagores, ſeem to follow two different 
Accounts. famblichus ſaith, That he lived in: 
Egypt 2.2 years, That he was carried from thence 
by Cambyſes, That he lived in Babylon 12 years, 
That from thence he returned to Sawws,, being 
56 years old ; That from Samus he went into 
Ttaly in the 62 Olympiad, Eryxidas, a Chalcide- 
an, being ViCtor at the Olympick Games: From 
whence it follows, that he went into Egypr about 
the third year of the 534. Olympiad ; and that 
he was Born the ſecond-year of the 4.8:h.Olym- 
piad; and that it was the 524. Olympiad , 
when he, in the 18:h year of his Age, heard 
Thales, Pherecydes and Anaximander. This Ac- 
count ſeems to be followed by Laertius, Porphy- 
rius , Themiſtizs , Suidas , (from Laertius) and 
others, who affirm, he went from Samus into 
Italy, at what time Polycrates was .T yrant of Sa- 
mus, Conceiving,it unfic for a Philoſopher to live 
under ſuch a Government ; For by (c) Diodoras, 
Pythagoras isacknowledgedin the 6.1 Olympiad, 
Thericles being Archon; by (4) Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, about the 624 Olympiad, under Poly- 
crates; and in the ſecond year of the 64th Olym- 
piad , Policrates was betrayed and put to Death 
by Oroetas. This Account Antilochas alſo ſeems 
to follow, who reckons from the time of Pyrha- 
goras to the Death of Epicurus, 312 years. Epi- 
cxrus died in the ſecond year of the 127: Olym- 


| 


piad; the' 212th year upwards, is the firſt of 
the 49th Olympiad. Neither is Livy much dif- 
ferent from this Computation, who makes him 
to come into Italy, Servio Tullio regnante, who 
died about a year or two before. And this Ac- 
count might be the occaſion of making him live 
to go years, as Laertiw faith, many do; and 
to 104 years, as the nameleſs Author of his 
Life in. Phatins , the year of his Death being ac- 
—_ to Euſebins, the fourth of the 70th Olyme- 
piad, 

But this Account may, with good Reafon, be 
queſtion'd ; for if it be granted , (as by Famblj- 
cbus himſelf, and other good Aunthorities it is 
affirmed) that Pychagoras was in Egypt when 
Cambyſes ſubdu'd it, and that he was carried a. 
way Captive by him into Babz/or, the time of 
his going into {2 muſt of neceſſity be muck 
later; for Cambyſes invaded Egypt in the fifth 
year of his Reign, which is the third year of the 
634 Olympiad, and the 2234 year of Nohonaſ- 
ſar, of which there is no queſtion in Chronoſo- 
gy. For that the ſeventh year of Cambyſes is 
known.to be the 225th. year of Nobonaſſar ; be- 
cauſe Prolomsy in his (e). Almegs#t relates an Aſtro 
nomical Obſervation, of a Lunar Eclipſe at Ba 
by/on.,. on. the 17th day of the Month Pharenerh, 
according to the Egyptians, which is with us the 
16th of Fuly, one hour before Midnight. From 
whence now it follows,that he if lived! 22 years in 
Egypt, that then he went thither in the third year 
of the 58:6 Olympiad:; and that if he ſtaid in 
Babylon twelve years, he went into-1taly about 
the end of the 66h Olympiad; and that if he 
were then 56 years old, he was not Born before 
the firſt year of the 53d Olympiad. And ac- 
cording to this Account, they who make him 
to live but 70 or 80years, do not:'much differ in 
the time of his Death from them, who, according 
tothe other Account, make him live ſo much 
longer; for they who give him moſt years, 
do not make him to dye later, but: to be Born 
ſooner. : 

This: Account they ſeem to follow, who af- 
firm, (f) be went from Samms to [taly, for that 
he could:nat brook Sy/oſon the Brother of' Poly- 


his Brothers Death ) Darius Hyſtaſpis afterward 
beſtow'd the 'Tyranny of Samws , in requital of 
a Garment which Sylo/on had given him, before 
he came to the Empire. And thus perbaps-is 


goras, as they reported, in. the time-of Polycrates, 
ſeeing the Tyranny begun , forſook. the City, and 
went from thence to. Egypt. and Babylon, owt 
of Lowe to Learning.; and returning home, and ſee- 
ing that the Tyranny continued ſtill, he went into Ita- 
ly, where he ended his days. By this Eontinuati- 
on of - the Tyranny , ſeems to: be- meant the 


Perſons forſook the City, infomuch that it became 
a Proverb, 


A Region waſt 
By Syloſon laid waſte. 


cero and (;) Agelliizs affirm, concerning his com 

ing into 1raly, that it was in.the Reign of Tarqni- 

niu; Superbus; but to neither canthat, of-(&) Pliny 
\ 


\ 
\ 


ho Ll 


Reign of Soly/on, who Ruled ſo Cruelly, that many - 


(e) Lb3cql 


(f) Din 
excery\ig 


crates, .on whom (being a private Perſon, after. 2p. 


(g) Srraho to be underitood, who faith, Pytha- /41;,1 


Strahn, 1 


With both theſe Accounts agree what (b) Ci- (6) Tſo 
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Cap. 
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be accommodated, who faich, "That Pythagoras 
obſerved the Nature of the Star Venus abouc the | 
42d Olympiad, which was of the City of Rome tle | 
142d year. There mult therefore be either an 
Error in both the Numbers; or, which | rather 
believe, in Pliny himſelf, occaſion'd, perhaps by 
miſtaking Turquinius Priſcus (under whom they 
both fall) for Tarquinizs Superbus, under whom 
Pythagoras flouriſhed. : : 

If therefore he came into Italy in the Reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus, the opinion of Cicero is to be | 
received, that he was there when Lucius Brutus | 


— 


Syvaris, a City diſtant from Crotoza 200 Fur- 
longs, according to Srrabo's Account; bunt, as 
others conceive, more tlian twice {2 much ; buile 
at the ſame time (7) by a Colony of Treezenians , (+) 511;p. 
under the Conduct of 1/z!;ccas , berwixt the two ; 
Rivers Cra:bes and Sybares 
(/) Lecri in Traly, built the 24th Olympiad, 7 f) x,c0 
by the Locrians, a People of Achaza. : bi: 
(:) Agrigentum, an Ionian Colony, built by the (+; $:-46.15. 
Geloans (u) 108 years after their own Foundari- (») ſpucyd 16. 
on. (>) Ge/a was built in the 45 year after Sy- , YThucyd.ib 
racuſa; (y) Syracuſa in the 1 11h Olympiad: Apri- * Evje. By 


free'd his Country ; and upon the expulſion of | gentum theretore in the 4915. 


Tarquinius Superbus z he and Lucizs Collatinus | 
were made the firſt Conſuls, at which time the | 
Dominion of the Romans extended not any way | 
above ſix Miles from their City ; and the Southern 
parts of Italy were chiefly inhabited by the Grecs- 
ans, Who at ſeveral times had there planted di- 
vers Colonies, whereof we ſhall only mention 
thoſe, which were more particularly concerned 
inthe Attions of Pythagoras. 

The moſt Ancient of theſe is Metapontum , 
ſeated in the Bay of Tarenium, betwixt Heraclea 
and Tarentum, built by Neſtor and the (1) Pyl:- 
ans, a People of Peloponneſus. Long after were 
founded ; 

Catens, a City on the Eaſt-ſide of Sic;ly, betwixt 
Meſſena and Syracuſe, Built by a Colony of Chal- 
cideans, in the (m) 1 1:56 Olympiad. 

Tarentum in Italy, in the (n) 18th Olympiad, 
Buile (o) by the Parthenians, who were Children 
of the Laced emonian Women, Born in the abſence 
of their Husbands, at the Meſſanian Wars; and 
therefore called Parthenians in reproach ; which 
not brooking, they conſpired againſt the Lacede- 
monian People, but being betrayed and baniſhed, 
came hither. 

Crotona, a City in the Rgy of Tarentums, Built 
in the (p) 19:6 Olympiad, (q) by a Colony of 
Acheans, under the Conduct of Miſcelns, by 
whom named Crotena, at the Command of Her- 
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To theſe add , of leſs certain time, Rhegiums 
in Calabria, built by the Chalcedeans. Nimera 
and Tauromenium in Sicily , Colonies of the Zan- 
cl zans. Indeed fo generally was the Pythagorical 
Doctrine receivedin thele parts, that (z) Fambli- (z) Cap. 29. 
cus affirms, All Italy was filled with Phioſophical 
Perſons; and whereas lefore it 20as cb/cure, after- 
wards by Reaſon of Pythagoras, it was named 
Meyeay *'Ends, Magna Grecia. 


CHAP. XL 


Hu Arrival at Crotona, and upon what Occaficn 
be firſt became Eminent there. 


E came at firſt to Crotena, the State of which 
City in particular was this ; (@) At the be- (4) 74/in.20. 
ginning, .the Crotonzans joyning with the Syba- 
rites and the Metapontines, determined to expel 
the reſt of the Grecians out of Italy. They firſt 
took the City Syrz ; and taking it ill, that at their 
belieging Syris, the Locrians aſſiſted the adverſe 
Party, raiſed a War againſt them, related thus 
by (6) Fuftin: © The Locrians being terrifi'd, re- (4) 1;6. 20. 
*Cur to the Spartans for Refuge, and beg their 
* aid. They oppreſt witha long War, bad them 
© ſeek help of Cafor and Pol{ux. Neither did the 
* Ambaſladors fleight the Advice of the Aſſociate 
*City, bac going into the next Temple, they 
* facrific'd,, and implor'd the help of the Gods ; 
* having offered Victims, and obtained, as they 
© chought, what they requeſted, no leſs joyſul, 
* than as if they were to carry the Gods them- 


: ] * ſelves along with them , they made Conches 
: | *for themin the Ship, and by a fortunate Voy- 


* age, bring Comfort, inſtead of Relief to their 
* Conntry-men. This known, the Crectonians 
© alſo ſend Ambaſſadors to the Oracle at Delphi, 
* praying for Victory, and a bappy Succels of the 


* [* War. Anſwer is made, that Enemies muſt be 


* overcome in Vows firſt, before in Arms. They 
*yvow'd to Apollo the Tenths of the Spoil. The 
© Locrians underſtanding the Vow of their Ene- 
© mies, and the Anſwer of the god, vow'd the 
© Ninths, and kept it ſecret, leſt they might be 
© out-done in Vowing. Being drawn forth into 
*the Field, the Crotonian Army conſiſting of 
© 120000 Soldiers ; the Locrians beholding how 
© ſmall a Number they were, (for they had bug 


| * 15000) gave over all hope of Victory , and 
| * unanimouſly reſolved to dye; and-ſo great 
| * Courage did every Man take from Deſparati- 


* on, that they conceived they ſhould be Con- 
* querors, if they did nor dye unwillingly. Bot 
< whilſt they ſought ro dye honourably , they 
* overcame mare fortunately ; netther was there 
any 
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* any other cauſe of that Vidtory, than that they 
* Ceiprired of it. Whilſt they were in fight, an 
(Fagle never left the Locrian Army , bur flew 


© :bout it all the while, until they had gain'd 
© the Victory, In the Wings cf the Army allo, 


*two young men, armed after a faſhion different 


* from all the reſt, of extraordinary bigneſs, vp- 
* on White Horſes, in crimſon mantles, were ſeen 
* to fight; and, after the fight, were ſeen no 
£ more. This wonder was increaſed by the in- 
* credible ſwiftneſs of fame ; for the very ſame 
* day.that this fight hapned in Italy, the victory 


\ © was reported at Corinth, Athens, and Lacede- 


*-01y, Aﬀter this, the Crotonians uſed no mili- 
* tary exerciſe, nor minded Arms ; for they hated 
© what they had taken up unſuccesfully , and 
* would have changed their life into luxury, bad 
* it not been for Pythagoras the Philoſopher, Hi- 
therco Fuſtine. 

*As ſoon as hearriv'd in Italy, and came to 
© Crotona, Dicearchius ſaith, That upon the com- 
*ing of a perſon, who was a great traveller, and 
* excellent, and through a peculiar advantage of 
© nature, proſperouſly guided by fortune, (for 
* he was of a free preſence, tall, graceful in his 
* ſpeech and geſture, and in all thingselſe) the 
* Citizens of Crotona were ſo taken with him, 
* that having won the affeCtions of the old men, 
*who were the Magiſtrates of the City , and 
* made an excellent and large diſcourſe to the 
© young men; he did the ſecond time, by com- 
* mand from the Magiſtrates, make an exhorta- 
© tion to the young men, and afterwards to the 
© boys, who came flocking out of the School to 
© hear him ; and laſtly to the women, aſſembled 
*ro that purpoſe. The occaſion and manner 
mentioned , by Plutarch and * Porphyrins, re- 
lated thus by fy Famblichzs. 

* At this time, walking from Sybaris to Croto- 
© 214, upon the Sea-ſide, he lighted upon ſome 
© fiſher-men ; and whilſt their Net was yet at the 
* bottom loaden, he told them exactly the num- 
© ber of the fiſhes that they ſhould draw up: And 
* the men undertaking to do whatſoever he 
* ſhould command them, if it fell out according- 
©ly; he required them to turn back again the 
* fiſhes alive, after they had exatly numbred 
*them; and which is more wonderfal, not one 
of all the number, art that time, of the Fiſhes, 
* whilſt they were out of the water, died; he 
© being preſent, and giving the Fiſhermen the 
© price of the Fiſh, he departed to Crotona. But 
© they divulged what was done, and, learning his 
* name of the Boys, declared it to every one; 
© which they hearing, deſired to ſee the ſtranger, 
* which was opportune to him ; for he was of 
*ſuch an Aſpect, that whoſoever ſaw bim conld 
* not but admire him, and conceive him to be 
* the perſon that he really was. Eazy 
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CHAP. XII. 
His Oration to the young Men. 


Come few days after, he went into the publick 
aw 


School, and the young men flocking ro him, 


1 Phe begin- {:;< (aid; thathe made diſcourſes to them, where- 
in 4 he exhorted them to reſpect their Elders, de- 
Laertius alſo, Claring, * That in the World, and in Life, and 


| 


© inCiries, ard in Nature, that Which is prececent 
©intime is more tonouratle, than that which ig 
* ſubſequent; as, the Euſt than the Veſt, the 
* Morning than the Evening, the Beginning than 
* the End, Generation than Corruprion ; more. 
* over, Natives than Strengers. In like manner 
* in Colonies, the Leacer and Pfanter of Cities, 
*and generally the Gods than Pxmons,D#mong 
*rhan Semi-gods, Heroes than Men : and of theſe 
*( men ) the cauſes of Generation, than the 
* younger. This he ſaid by way of induCtion 
©to make them have a greater eſteem of their 
© Parents, towhom, he ſaid, they had as much 
* obligation, as a dead man might owe to him, 
* that ſhould raiſe him again to life. Moreover, 
© that it was juſt to love above all, and never to 
*afflit the firſt, and thoſe who have done ys 
* greateſt benefits : But Parents only, by the be- 
*nefit of generation, are the- firſt, and Prede- 
* ceſſors are the cauſes of al) things that ſucceed 
* rightly to their Succefſors ; ſhewing, that they 
* are nothing leſs beneficial tous, than the gods, 
* againſt whom it is not poſſible to offend-in fo 
*doing ; and the gods themſelves cannor but in 
* juſtice pardon thoſe, who reverence their Pa- 
* rents equal to them; for it is from them that 
* we learn to worſhip the Deity ; whence Hemer 
gives the King of the gods the ſame ſtile, call- 
. Ing him, Father of gods and mortals. And mas 
. Ny other fabulous writers have delivered, that 
the chiefeſt of the gods were ambitious, to 
*make up the divided love of Children, by a 
* new conjunCtion of parents ; and for this end, 
*making a new ſuppoſition of Father and Mother, 
* Tupiter brought forth Minerva 3 Furo , Vulcan, 
* of a contrary ſex to their own, that they might 
* participate of that- love which was more re- 
© mote. IVA | 
* Now all perſons granting the judgment of 
*the gods to be ſtrongeſt, he demonſtrated this 
* particularly to the people of Croro, becanſe that 
* Hercules was of Afﬀeinity with them , cherefort 
*they onght willingly to obey the injunftions of 
*their Parents, ſince they underſtood, that this 
* god, in obedience to another elder than him- 
* ſelf, underwent his Iabours, and- preſented ro 
* his father, as the Epinicium of his aCtions, the 
* Olympick Games. 


* ſelves, that they might hereafter never become 
* enemies to their friends, but might ſoon be- 
* come friends to their enemies; as to their 
* friends they ſhould never become enemies, but 
* to their enemies quickly become their friends. 
*And that they ſhould ſtudy in cheir behaviour 
*towards their elders, their reverence towards 
* their parents, and in their love.to one another, 
* their community towards their brethren. 

* Furthermorehe diſcourſed concerning Tem- 


- -| *perance, ſaying, That young men ſhould make 


* tryal of their nature at that time, in which they 
© have their deſires vigorops. 'Then he adviſed 
©them, that it was worth their obſervation, chat 
| this only virtue was convenient both for chil- 
© dren, and maids,” and women, and old men, 
© but eſpecially ſor young men. * Further, this 
*Virtue only declares, that they underſtand the 
*goods of the body and the ſoul, fgeing it.pre- 
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* Hedeclared likewiſe, that in their converſa- This 
* tion toone another, they ſhould ſo behave them- Lam 
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© This is manifeſt from the-contrary; for the 
© Barbarians and the Grecians contending about 
© 750y, both parties, for the intemperance of one 
© Man, fell into extraordinary Calamiries ; thoſe 
tin the War; theſe in their Voyage home. 


© And God appointed ten years, and a thouſand | 
© years, only for che puniſhment of this Inuſtice, | 


« foretelling by Oracle the taking of Troy, and 
© the ſending of the Virgins by the Locrz@ns, to 
© the Temple of Minerva the 1/:an. 

* He likewiſe exhorted the* young Men to 
«love Learning , telling them, how abſurd it 
© were to judg Learning to be the moſt advan- 
* rageous of all things, and to wiſh for it 
© above all things, yet to beſtow no time or 
* pains in that Exerciſe: Eſpecially, ſeeing the 
&care of our Bodies is like evil Friends , which 
*ſoon forſake us; but that of Inſtitution, like 
*the good , Which ſtay with a Man til] Death ; 
procuring to ſome immortal Glory after 
* Death, 

* He framed many other things, partly out 
«of Hiftory, partly out of DoCtrines, ſhew- 
ting , that Learning was a common Nobility 
*of thoſe, who were firſt in every kind, for 
*their Inventions were the Inſtitutions of the 
"reſt. Thus is this naturally advantageous . 
*that of other commendable things, ſome it 
© is not poſſible ro communicate to another , 

* as Strength, Beauty, Health, Conrage; ſome, 
© whoſoever imparts them to another, cannot 
© have them himſelf, as Riches, Government, 
©and the like: But for this, you may receive 
*it of another, and yet the giver have nothing 
©the leſs of it. Moreover ſome, a man cannor 
gain if he would; he may receive Inſtitution 
*if he will: then he may apply bimſelf to the 
© Aﬀairs of his Country, not upon Self-confi- 
© dence, bur Inſtiturion; for by Education, Men 
" differ from Beaſts, Greeks from Barbarians , 
*Free-men from Slaves, Philoſophers from the 
*Vulgar. Who have in general this advantage, 
*that as of thoſe who ran ſwifter than others, 
*there had been ſeven out of this their own City, 
*at one Celebration of the Olympick Games ; 
*but of ſuch as did excel in Wiſdom, there had 
* been found but ſeven in the whole World, and 
*in the following times in which he lived, there 
*was but one who did excel all others in Phi- 
©loſophy : for he called himſelf by that Name, 
*(Phsloſopher) inſtead of Sophos, a wile Man. 


CHAP. XIIL 


| 


* Herenpon he firſt adviſed them to build a 
* Temple to the Muſes, that they mighe pre- 
©ſerve their preſent Concord; for theie God- 
*delſes * have all the fame appcilarion, | and 


© have a reciprocal communication and delight, 


Hy Oration to the Senators. 


TB he diſcourſed to the young Men in the 
School ; bur they relating to their Fathers 
What he had ſaid , the Thouſand-men ſum- 
moned Pythagoras to the Court, and commend- 
ing him for the advice he had given to their | 


*chiefly in honours common to ther all ; and 
* the Chorzs of the Muſes is alwavs one and the 
© ſame. Moreover, Concord, Harmony, Rythm, 
* al] choſe things which procure unanimity, are 
* comprehended. | 

* He likewiſe ſhewed themn, that their power did 
*not only extend to the excellent, but to the con- 
"cord and harmony of Beings, 


* Further he faid, They ought to conceive, 


* they received their Countrey as a deps/itumfrom 
* their people : wherefore they onght fo ro ma- 
* nage it, as being hereafier to reſign up their 
* truſt with a juſt account to their own chil- 
*dren. That this will certainly be, if chey be 
© equal to all their Citizens, and excel other 
* men in nothing more than in Juſtice; knowing, 
© that every place requireth Juſtice. He ſhow'd 
*it out of the Mythology, that Thems hath the 
* ſame place with Fupiter, as Dice with Pluro, and 
*Law among Cities ; fo that he who did any 
* thing unultly in things under his tharge,ſeemed 
*roabuſe the whole world, [borb above, below, and 
* on Earth. | 
* That it is convenient in Courts of Judicature, 
* that ® noneattelt the Gods by Oath, but uſe to 
* ſpeak ſuch things, as that he may be believed 
* without Oath. 
* Moreover, That every one ſhould {> govern 
* his Family, as that they ſhonld refer themſelves 
* to their own houſe, as to a Covrt of Judicature; 
*and that they ſhould be naturally :\\-Ctonate 0 
* ſuch as are deſcended of them, *s having on'y 
* of all creatures received the ſenſc: of this zffe© 1- 
* on ; and that they ſhould converie with the wo- 
* man that is partrer of their life : For, as ſeme 
* men making contracts with others, write them 
*in Tables and Pillars ; thoſe with \\ tives, are in 
* the Children. And that they ſhould endeavour 
* tobe belov'd of thoſe which come from them, 
* not by Nature, of which they are not the cauſe, 
* but by EleQion; for that kindneſs 1s voluntary. 
© Thar they ſhould likewife take care, that they 
* know no women but their Wives, and that the 
* Wives do nor adulterate the Race, through the 
* careleſneſs and wickedneſs of their Husbands, 
* Further, they muſt conſider, they take the 
* Wife from the Altar with Libationg, asa Votaref, 
* inthe ſight of the gods, and fo to go in unto her, 
* and that ſhe become, in order and temperance, 
© a pattern to thoſe that live in the houſe with her, 


|* and to the women of the City, 


* And that they ſhould ſee carefully that none 


'* rranſgreſs, leſt, not ſearing the puniſhments of 
* Law, ſuch as do unjuſily lye hid ; bur having a 
© reſpect to honeſty in their carriage, they may be 
+ inciced to juſtice. 


Further, he commanded, That in all their aCti- 


Sons, they commanded him, that if he had any | * ons they ſhould avoid Idlenels; for there is no 
thing which might benefit the People of Crotcra, | * other good, than the opportunity inevery aCtion. 


he ſhould declare it ro the Magiſtrates of the 
Commonwealth. | 

The Croronians ( ſaith Valerinus Maximus ) did | 
earneſtly entreat him, that he would permit 
their Senate, which conſiſted of a thouſand Per- 
ſons, co uſe his advice. 


, 


* He aſſerted, char it is the greatelt of Injuſtices, 


© to ſeparate children and parents fromeach other, 


©That he is to be thought the greateſt Perſon, 
*who can of himſelf foreſee what is advanta- 
* peous: The next to whom is he, Who by thoſe 
* things which happen to other Mzn, obſerves 
Tet what 
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* what is good for himſelf. The worſt is he, who 
© ſtays to Learn what is beſt, by the experience 
$ of ſuffering ill. 

© He ſaid, That they who are deſirous of Glo- 
*ry, ſhall not do amiſs, if they imitate thoſe 
* who are crowned for Running ; for they do no 
harm to their Adrerſaries, but defire that they 
*themſelves may obtain the Victory. And it be- 
*ſeemeth Magpiltrates, not to be rigid to thoſe 
* who contradict them, bur to benefit thoſe who 
* obey them. 

i He likewiſe exhorted every one that aimed 
*ar true Glory, to be indeed ſuch, as he deſired 
*to appear to others; for it is not fo ſacred a 
© thing to be adviied by another, as to be praiſed 
*for what is done; for one is only requiſite 


*to Men, the other much more uſed by the | 


© Gods. 

*i1n Concluſion he ſaid, That their City 
© chanced to be built *by Hercules, When he 
© drove [ Gerion*s ] Oxen through Italy, being 
$;injured by Lacintus, Croto coming to help him ; 
*not knowing him by reafon of the Night, and 
< thinking him to be one of his Enemies, he flew 
him; and then promiſing at his Grave, that he 
* would build a City which ſhould bear his Name, 
*if ever he came to be a God; in gratitude for 
© his kindneſs, he ſaid, it behoved them to govern 
* their Commonwealth juſtly. 

© They hearing this, Built a Temple to the 
© Muſes, and put away the Concubines wh:ch 
© they uſed to keep; and entreated him to Dif- 
«courſe ſeverally in the Temple of Pythian Apol- 
*[o to the Boys, and in the Temple of * Funo to 
* the Women, 


CHAP. XIV. 
His Oyation to the Boys. 


H: being perſwaded by them, diſcourſed to 
the Boys in this manner; © That they ſhould 
neither begin Contumelies, nor return them to 
* the Reproachers. 

* And concerning meer, (Inſtitution) which 
© is of the ſame Name as the time of their Youth, 
© he commanded them diligently to purſue it;ad- 
* ding, That toa well diſpoſed Youth, it is eaſie 
*o preſerve honeſty throughout all his Life; 
©but to him that is not well diſpoſed, it is 
hard at that time to continue it, but more 
« difficult from an ill beginning to run to the 
* end. 

* Moreover he declared , That they are moſt 
© heloved of the Gods, and for that reaſon in 
* rimes of Dearth , they are ſent forth to pray 
*o the Gods for Rain, as if the Deity would 
© ſooneſt hear them. And they only being al- 
* ways ſanCtified, had leave to live in the 'Fem- 
* pie, 

f For the ſame Reaſon, the Gods that are moſt 
*kind ro Men, 4po/lo and Cupid, are by all Pain- 
* ters repreſented, as having chat Age (of Boys.) 
£ It is likewiſe acknowledged , that the crowned 
* Games were inſtituted for the ſake of Boys ; 
* the Pythian, upon the Conqueſt of Pyrho by a 
* Boy ; that in Nemez, for a Boy likewiſe; and 
© thar in Ifb-ms, upon the Death of Archemorzes 
*and AZclicertns. 
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* Beſides all this, at the building of the City 
* Crote, Apollo told the Leader of the Colony, 
That he would give him a Progeny, if he con- 
*dufted his Colony to Tray ; whence they 
* ought to refle(t, that 4po//o hath a particy- 
*lar Providence for that Generation ; and over 
©Youth,, even all the Gods. Wherefore the 
* ought to ſtudy to be worthy of their Love, 
© 2nd employ themſelves in hearing, that they 
* may be able to ſpeak. Moreover, if they 
* would hve to be old themſelves, they ſhould 
© obey their Elders, and rot contradift them; 
*for by that means they will become eſteemed 
* worthy , not to be injured by thoſe thas are 
*younger than themſelves. 


CHAP. XV. 


*FHyx Oration to the Women. 


T is ſaid, That he diſcourſed to the Women Jomb.cn 


concerning Sacrifices ; firſt, that * As when 
* another Man were to pray for them, they 
* would have him to be Honeft and Good, be. 
* cauſe the Gods hearken to ſuch Men; in like 
* manner ought they above all things ſo to behave 
*themſelves, as that they may indeed have the 
*Gods attentive to their Prayers. 

*Next, That they muft preſent the Gods 
*with ſuch things, as they themſelves make 
*with their own hands; and without the help 
* of Servants, offer them at the Altar; as Cakes, 
* Wax and Incenſe: But that they prefent not 
* che Deity with Slaugther and Death ; nor that 
©they offer ſo much at one time, as if they were 
*never to come thither again. 

* As Concerning their Converſation towatds 
©their Husbands, he commanded them tro Con- 
* ſider, that Fathers did yield to their Daugh- 
*fkers, that their Husbands ſhould be more 
* beloved by them than their Parents. Where- 
*fore it is fit, that eicher they contradiCt their 
* Husbands in nothing, or-then think they have 
* the Victory, when they areover-ruled by them. 

* Moreover he ſpared that celebrious Apoph- 
*thegm concerning Coition, 'That for her who 
*riſeth from her own Husband, - it is lawful to go 
*to the Temples the ſime day; but for her who 
*rifeth from him that is not her Husband, never. 

* He exhorted them likewife, throughout their 
* whole life to ſpeak well of others, and to take 
* care that others ſpeak well of them,and that they 
* deſtroy not that good report which is given; nor 
©confute thoſe Mythographers, who (ſeeing the 
* Juſtice of Women, in reſpeCt that they lend their 
* Garments without witneſs, when anythath need 
* of them,and that they madeno Bargains and En- 
* gagements) feigned three Women who made 
* uſe of one Eye amongſt them, becauſe of their 
* readinels to communicate. Which if ap- 
* ply'd to Men, as if when one had received any 
*ching, he ſhanld reſtore preſently, or com- 
*municate to his Neighbour , every one would 
*fay, there is no ſuch thing, it being contrary to 
* their Nature. 

*Further, he who is ſaid to be the wileſt of all 
Perſons, who diſpoſed the Language of Men, 
*and invented all Names , whether he were a 
* God, or a Pzmon, or ſome diyint Man, upon 
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& conſideration , becauſe the female Sex is moſt 
«2ddited to Piety) made every degree of Age 
ſynonymous with ſome God , and called the 
*gnmarcied V.'oman, Core; her who is given t1 
& ſupp the * Man, * Ny-g%a ; her who hath Children, Ao 
Texr from L4- © pþ2y - her who hath Childrens Children, 1n the 
ws,  Dorick DialeCt, 72ja; To which reſpect of 
I ©their Devotion ) it azress , that the Oracles at 
-wſe out of * Dodana and Delp%i, are delivered by Wo- 
Finzus £5 © men, 
ya Name of « Having thus commended their Devotion , 
File © he converted his Diſcourſe to ſpeak of Decency 
ſy y-rvy © of Habit, that none ſhould preſume to wear any 
mole; Mi- * ſumptuous Cloaths, but offer them all ar Fund's 
mg, #0 Cybele * Temple (which amounted to) many millions of 
be of the * Garments. : 
aa, mo- © He is reported alſo to have ſaid thus, That 
krofMercu- *throughout the Country of the Crorontates, the 
*Virtue of a Man towards his Wife was much 
* celebrated, Ulyſſes refuſing Immortality at 
* Calypſo's hands, rather than to forſake Penelope, 
*Letir be the part of the Wives to expreſs their 
* virtuous Loyalty towards their Husbands, that 
* this praiſe may be Reciprocal, 


i 


vil 


CHAP. XVI. 
Hu Inſtituticn of a Se in Private and Publick. 


Y this Diſcourſe, Pythagoras gained no ſmall 
Honour and Eſteem in Crotona, and by 
means of that City, throughout all 7raly. 

At the firſt Oration which he made in Crotona, 
he attrated many Followers, inſomuch that ir 
is ſaid, he gained fix hundred Perfons, who were 
by him not only won to the Philoſophy which 
he profeſt, bur following his Rules, became as 
we call it, Cznobii; and theſe were they who 
ſtudied Philoſophy. | They did put their Eſtates 
into one common Stock, and kepe Silence 
five years, only hearing his Diſcourſes, but not 
ſeeing him, until they were fully proved, and 
then they became of his Family , and were ad- 
mitted to him. ] There were the ſame /ix hun- 
dred Perſons, who, Laertius ſaith, came to his no- 
Furnal Acroaſis, (perhaps meaning the Le&ures 
through a Skreen during their Probation, for 
he adds) if any of them were thought worthy 
to ſee him, they wrote of it to their Friends, as 
having obtain'd a great matter. This Society 
Laertins calls, his Syſtem, (which Caſſiodorus in. 
terprets Colledg) Agelivs, his Family. 

Beſides theſe, There were many Auditors, 
called Acouſmaticks, whereof he gained [as (a) 
Nicemachus relates ] two thouſand by one Ora- 
tion, Which he made at his firſt coming into 
 Traly, who | that they might notlive from home] 
, erectedalarge Homaccceion, | Which Clemens Alex- 
andrinus interprets to be the ſame as Eccleſia, 
Church, with us) whereinto were admitted alſo 
Boys and Women; and built Cities, and inha- 
bited all thar part of Iraly which is called Magna 
Grecia, and received Laws and Statntes from 
him as divine Precepts, without which they did 
not any thing ; they lived together unanimouſly, 
praiſed by all, and applauded as happy by ſuch 
as lived round about them. 

Thus Pythagoras diſtingaiſhed thoſe whom he 
admitted, according to their ſevecal merigs ; | 


for it was not fir that a'l ſhould partake alike, 
being nor of a like Nature; nor fit, that ſome 
ſhould receive all the Learning, others none, 
for that would have been contrary to his Com- 
munity of a!!, and to his Equality. He there- 
fore, of the Diſcourſes which he made, commu» 
nicated to every one that part which was pro» 


| per for him ; and diſtributed his Learning ſi, 


as that it might benefic every one according to 
his Capacity ; and obſerving the Rules of Ju- 
ltice,in giving to every one that ſhare of the Dif 
courſe which they deſerved ; calling upon this 
account, ſome Pyrhegoreans (thole of the Syſtern) 
ſome Pythagor:tes, (thoſe of the Humacoeion) as 
we call forme A4trricks, ſome Atticiſts, Dividing 
them thus aptly into two Names, he appointed 
one part to be yynarss, Genuin, the other he 
ordered to be Imitators of them. As to the Py- 
thagoreans he decreed, that all their Eſtates ſhould 
be in common, and that they ſhonld lead their 
whole Lives together in Community ; but the 0» 
others he ordered to keep their Eſtates to them- 
ſelves, yet to meet together. Thus was this Suc- 
ceſlion of both Parties conttituteJ by Pythagoras. 
The Diſcipline which was obſerved by the more 
Gennine, the Pythagoreans, we ſhall remit, toge- 
ther with his Doctrine, to the end of his Life. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Hs Authority in Civil Afairs. 


fra Cities in his Travels through po;phyr. p 15: 
Italy and Sicily, he found ſubjetted ro one and from bim 
another, ( whereot ſome had been fo of a long Jams. cap. 7. 
time, others of late) he infuſed into them a Re- 
ſentment of Liberty bv his Diſciples, of whom he 
bad ſome out of every City, he reitored them to 
Liberty. Thus he freed Crotona, Sybars, Catana, 
Rhegium, Himera, Agrigentum, Taur:menium , 
and ſome others, to whom he ſent Laws by Cha» 
rendas the Cataneaan, and Zaleucus the Lricrian, 
by means whereof they laſted a long time well 
governed, and were deſervedly envied by their 
Neighbours. He wholly rook away Diflention, 
not only from among his Diſciples, and their Suc- 
ceſſors for many Ages after, but alſo from all tte 
Cities of Italy and Sicily, both inteſtineand external 
Diſſention. For he did frequently pronounce to 
all manner of Perfons every where, whether ma- 
ny or few , an Apophthegm, which reſembles a 
monitory Oracle of God, which was a kind of Epi- 
tome or Recapitulation of all that he taughr. The 
Apophthegm was thus, That we ought to avoid with 
our utmoſt endeavenr,and to amputate with Fire and 
Sword , and all other means from the Body, Sickneſs ; 
from the Soul, Ignorance ; from the Belly, Luxury ; 
from a City, Sedition ; from a Family, Dsſcord ; 
from all Things, Exceſs. By which he did indul- 
gently put every one in mind of his beſt Dos» 
Ctrines. 
Yet is he reported to have been the occaſion of 
the War between the Sybar:tes and the Crotonians, 
which ended in the total Subverſion of the Sy- 
barites ; The manner is thus related by Diodorus 
Siculus, and Famblichzs. 
* When the Grecian: buile Sybaris in 1taly, it « D;od. lib. 12, 
ſoon came to paſs, that through the goodneſs of 


the Soil, [ tho + Arheneas deny it to be Fertile ] + Dejp. lib. 12, 
J'2T & *the 
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Jambl. cap. o. 
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+ So were the 
Greeks that 
inhabitediraly 
called, not the 


ſamedifference 
betwixt Sicili- 
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© the City became in a ſhort time very rich; for 
© being ſeared betwix: two Rivers, Crathis and 
* Sybarts, (from which it took its name) and the 
* Citizens poſſeſſing a large Country, they ſoon 
© sathered together great Riches; and admitting 
* many to be free of their Country, they arrived to 
© ſuch height, that they ſeemed far to excel all the 
* reſt of the inhabitants of Ia!y. | * But fo luxuri- 
ous, that they became infamous even toa proverb; 
and no leſs addited to all other vices, inſfomuch 
that they,out of infolence, put to death thirty Am- 
baſſadours of the Crotonians, and threw their bo- 
dies from the walls to be devoured by beaſts. ] 
* The City was ſo populous, that it contained no 
* leſs than 300000 perſons. At that time Telys was 
* chief Magiſtrate,who,accuſing rhe greateſt men, 
* procured of the Sybarites to baniſh 500 of the 
© richeſt Citizens, and to confiſcate their goods. 
* Theſe baniſhed men went to Cretona, and 
* there (after the manner of Suppliants )) fled 
*to the Altars erected in the Forum. Here- 
* upon Telys ſent Ambaſſadours to the Crotonians, 
© to declare, that they ſhould either deliver up 
© the baniſhed men, or expe&t war. [ Theſe 
Sybarate-Ambaſſadors had been inſtrumental in 
the murther of ſome friends of Pythagoras, per- 
haps ſome of the thirty Crotonians whom they 
flew. ) ©* Amongſt them, one there was, who 
© had killed ſome of them with his own hands ; 
© another was ſon toone of the ſame murtherers, 
* who was dead. Moreover, he was of thoſe 
© kinds of perſons, who, being oppreſt with 
* want, ſtir up ſedition, that they may take oc- 
* caſion thereby to fall on the goods of others. 
*Theſe Sybarites came to Pythagoras, and blamed 
* him ; and one of them (which was he that had 
© a hand himſelf in the death of his friends ) de- 
* manding a reaſon of his reproof, he ſaid, "That 
* he did not give Laws. Whereupon they ac- 
© cuſed him, as if he had made himſelf Apollo, 
* and eſpecially for that before, upon a queſtion 
© being asked, Why theſe things were fo, he asked 
*him that propounded the queſtion , Whether, 
* when Apollo delivered his Oracles, he would 
© require him to render a reaſon ? The other de- 
*riding, as he thought , thoſe diſcourſes, in 
© which P3thagoras declared the return of the 
* Soul, and telling him, That when he went in- 
© to the other world, he would give him a Letter 
* to carry to his Father, and deſired him to bring 
* an Anſwer of it when he came back. I ſhall 
© not, replied Pyrhogoras, go to the place of the 
«£ wicked, where murtherers are puniſhed. The 
* Ambaſſadors having thus reviled him, and he 
* poing to the Sea-ſide, and waſhing himſelf, 
* many following bim, one of thoſe who-adviſed 
* the Crotontans, ſaid, When he had ſufficiently 
© ſpoken againſt all the other things that they did, 
at laſt he accuſed them eſpecially, for oftering 
© to oppoſe and abuſe Pythagoras, of whom when 
© heretofore, as fables report, beaſts could ſpeak, 
* no one of them durit ever ſpeak an ill word, 
* Diodorrrs faith, that a Councel being called, 
© and it being pur to the queſtion, Whether they 
© ſhould deliver up the + ITtaliores to the Sybarites, 
* or undergo a War with an enemy more power- 
© ful than themſelves ; The Senate and People 


Natives. The * made ſome doubt, and the People firſt inclined 


© to the delivery of the Suppliants, rather than 
* endure the War. But afterwards, Pyrhagoras 


'the Philoſopher adrifing them to protect the 
* Suppliants, thev changed tleir opinion, and 
* determined to fight in their defence, The $;. 
* barites came imo the Field, With an Army ©&f 
* three hundred thouſand ; the (rotin:&ny had 
* bur one hundre:l thouſand : "They were led by 
* Mio the Wreſtler, who at the tirit onſet him{(eif 
* put to flight that wit.g of the Army which was 
* oppoſite to him ; for he was of invincible 
*ſirength. This man having Ceurage anſwera. 
© ble to his Strength, had been fix wugpes Victor ar 
*the Olympick Games ; and when he bepan this 
Fight, was crowned with Olympick Wreaths, 
* wearing like. Hercules, a Lyon's Skin, and a 
*Club; and obtaining the Victory for his Coun- 
*try-men, was much admired by them. [ The 
Crotonians likewiſe mage uſe of a Stratagem, 


their Horſes to dance at Feaſts. This the Cyors 
nians knowing, (as Ariſtotle relates) inthe midi 
of the Fight, they commanded ſome Pipers, 
whom, to that purpoſe, they had brought along 
with them, to play dancing Tunes. The Horſes, 
as ſoon as they heard the Muſick, not only fell 
a dancing , but carried their Riders violently 
over to their Enemies. | *'Thus the Sybarites be- 
*ing put. to Flight, the Crotonians ſpared none 
©rhat they took, but put all to the Sword, 
* whereby the greater part of the Army wasSlain, 
*and the City, after a diſhonourable ſurrender, 
*laid waſte. This according to Diodorus,happ'ned 
63 years before the ſecond of the 834 Olympiad, 
eng falls upon the firſt year of the 68:4 Olym- 
piad. 

Agrigentum Was by his means freed from the 


© Pythagoras was detained by Phalaris, a molt 


© Perſon, came to converſe with him, and asked 
* him Queſtions , particularly concerning ſacred 
* Rites, Images, Divine Worſhip, Providence of the 
* Gods, as well of thoſe in Heaven, as conver- 
©ſant about the Earth, and ſuch like demands ; 
© Pythagoras, as being highly inſpired, anſwered 
* him with much Truth and Perſwaſion, inſo- 
© much as he drew the Standers by to his Opini- 
*on. Whereupon Phalarzs ſeeing the People 
*taken with him, was angry with Abars tor 
* praiſing Pythagoras, He grew fierce againſt 
« Pythagoras himſelf, and ar laſt came to that 
© heighth, as to ſpeak all Blaſphemies againſt the 
*Gods, as were poſlible for ſuch a kind of Per- 
© ſon. But Abarz acknowledged himſelf thank- 
* ful ro Pyrhagorgs for theſe things. He learned 
*next of him, that all things depend upon 
* Heaven, and are diſpoſed of from thence , 
© which he collected, as from many other things, 
* ſo eſpecially from the Efficacy of Sacrifices. 
* Far therefore was he from thinking , that Fy- 
$ rhagoras, Who taught him theſe things, was 4 
© deceiver ; but he rather admir*d him, as a Per- 
© ſon ſupernaturally inſpir'd. Phalaris, in at 
* {wer hereunto, deni'd plainly and openly all 
* things that were done in ſacred Rites. Where- 
© upon Abars transferred his Diſcourſe from 


© theſe things, to ſuch as appear manifeſtly to all 
© Men, and by the Divine Operations which are 
*in all Extremities; as in extraordinary Wars, 
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whereby they got the day: * The Sybarites were + 4, 
ſo much addicted to Luxury , that they taught 4.1, , 


Tyranny of Phalaris, in this manner: *+ When + ;m6;14 


* cruel Tyrant, [ * with 2vhom be ſtayed ſix *T;at 
© Months ] and Abaris the Hyperborean, a wile liad4, 
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* s . o FROG, | 1 *% ov - ' , "HE 
e and in incurable Diſeaſes, DeftruCion of Fru't, | * went about to bring Py:hagoras and A'arg into 
«Tranſmiſſion of Peſtilence from Conntry to | * danger of Death, ie was himfelt Slain. The 
- . . 4 nar oh ey , X 6 
* Country. By theſe difficult irremediable Cauſes, | manner thns related by * Tze:2es- Ir chanced, 


ry 
( } 
A 


by 


the endeavoured to prove, thar there is a Divine 


© Providence, Which overCpuleth all human Hope |! 


« and Power. But Pha/aris impudently oppoſed 
*it. Hereupon Pyrhagoras, knowing that that | 
* Day would be faral to Phalarzs, ſpoke very | 
«freely ; and looking upon Abarz, ſaids, That 
*there is a paſſage from Heaven to the Aerial 


* 2nd Terreſtrial parts ; and did likewiſe Diſcourſe | 


© (cientifically, concerning the dependance of all 
* things upon Heaven, and did irrefragably de- 
© demonſtrate the free Power of the Soul, and 
* proceeded to ſhew the perfect Operation of 
* the Reaſon, and of the Mind. Then he ſpoke 
© boldly concerning Tyranny , and all exceſs of 
* Fortune, all Injuſtice, all Covetouſheſs, ſtrong- 
©ly maintaining that they are all nothing worth. 
* After this, he made a Divine Exharratron con- 
* cerning the beſt Life, and made a reſolute Op- 
© poſition againſt the worſt, and did moſt piainly 
* deliver the Dottrine, concerning the Power 
© and Paſſions of the Soul; and which was more 
*then all theſe, he demonſtrated, that the Gods 
*are not the cauſes of Ills; and that Diſeaſes 
* and Paſſions are Seeds of the Intemperance of 
* the Body ; and reprehended Mythographers and 
* Poets for ſuch things as they had falſly deliver- 
*d; and ſharply reproved Phalars, and ſhewed 
* what the Power of Heaven is, and how grear, 
*by its Operations. As concerning Infliction of 
© Puniſhment by Law , he gave many inſtances 
*thereof, and clearly ſhewed the difference be- 
*tewixt Man, and other living Creatures. He 
* likewiſe ſcientifically diſcourſed , concerning 
© intrinſical and enunciative Reafon, and con- 
*cerning the Mind, and the Knowledg proceed. 
Fing»\rom it, with many other moral Documents 
© dependent thereon. He treated of whatthings 
*are nſeful in Lite, making an Exhortation to the 
© purſuit of the uſeful, and dehorring from the 
*hurtful ; and that which is moſt of all, he made 


;C 


| 
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* that a Hzwkpurſned a yreat flight of Pigeons ; 
* Waio' Pos rs ſeeing, 1aid to thoſe that ſtood 
* by him, Echloid Friends, how much an igno- 
* ble Fear can do; for if bur ane of all theſe 
* Pigeons would turn again, it would preſent;v 
* give a ſtop to the Purſuer. 'I his Speech an ot 
Man that was preſent no ſooner heard, when 
*taking up a Stone he threw it at Phalaris; an: 
*the reſt, following his Example, did the lik: 
Some fay they ſtoned him to Death; others . 
* that they put him into Chains, and wrapt þ:-;; 
*1N a ſheet cf Lead, wherein he died miſeras! 
To the Locrians, beſides Charondas and Z- 


cus, already mentioned, he ſent f Timarus alto , ' 


to make Laws for them. 
1o the Rheginenſes he ſent upon the ſame Em- 


ployment * Theatetus, Helicaon, Ariftocrates and * 7.1.7 


Ph y 0122s. ; 


Thus, as t Porphyrivs faith, Pythageras and his T Pay. -* 


Friends were a long time ſo much admired in 
Iraly, that many Cities committe4 themſelves to 
be governed by them. 


CHAP. XVI1L 
Winders related of Him. 


x we may credit (faith (a) Porphyras, and a) Pay. 15. 
b) Cap. 13, 


from him (5) Femblichus) what is related of ( 

him , by ancient and creditable Authors , his 
Commands had an Influence even upon irratio- 
nal Creatures; for he laid hold of the Daunian 
Bear, which did much hurt to the People there- 
about, and having ſtroked her awhile, and pi- 
ven her Maza and Fruits, and Sworn her, that 
She never more touch any living Creature, he ler 
her go. She ſtraight- way hid her ſelf in the Hills 
and Woods, and from thence-forward never aſ- 
ſaulted any living Creature. 


. 


* a diſtinftion between the things done according | Seeing an Ox at Tarentuam in a Paſture, where- 
© to Fate, and according to the Mind,and of thoſe | in grew ſeveral things, cropping green Beans, 
*which are done according to Neceſſity , and | he came to the Neat-heard, and counſelled him 
* according to Decree. Moreover he diſcourfed | to ſpeak to the Ox, that he ſhould abſtain from 


Porph. p. 15. 
7 mul. cap. 


© concerning Demons, and the Immortality of 
©*the Soul, much and wiſely ; whereof we ſhall 
«have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere, and ſhew, 
© that theſe things do confer moſt to Fortitude , 
© ſeeing that he himſelf in the midſt of all Dan- 
© gers, did with a conſtant mind diſcourſe Philo- 
* ſophy, and arm himſelf againſt Fortune ; as al- 


the Beans. But the Neat-heard mocking him, 
and faying, He conld not ſpeak the Language of 
Oxen; he himſelf went ro him, and whiſpering 
inthe Ear of the Ox, he not only refrained ,im- 
mediately from Beans at thar time, bur from 
thence-forward would never touch any, and }i- 
ved many years after about 7unc's Temple zc 


*ſo for that he ſlighted and contemned the Per- | Tarent»m , till he was very old; and was called 
« ſon that attempted to hurt him, and deſpiſed | the ſacred Ox, eating ſuch Meats as every one 
*the fear of Death, and all human Contingen- | gave him. 
*cies, nor Was he at that inſtant any thing con- | An Eagle flying over his head at rhe Olympick Porph. p. 15. 
* cerned for thera. Indeed (continues Famblichus) . Games, as he was by chance diſcourſing to his 7419. cap. 
<it is manifeſt, that he was nothing troubled | Friends concerning Awgruries and Omzens, and di- 
* with the fear of Death, but had a far more no- | vine Signs, and that rhere are fome meſſages 
*ble deſign, the freeing of Sicily from the Op- | from the Gods to ſuch Men as have true Piety 
preſſion of Tyranny. That it was he who did | towards them ; He is {aid | (c) by certain Words to (c) Pliz 1 N - 
*it, is manifeſt from the Oracle of Apollo, which | have fopr here, and) to have canſed her tocome 
* declared, That Phalarzs, when his Snbjefts | down; and afier he had ſtroaked her awhile, 
© grew better and more Unanimons, ſhould loſe he let her go again, This perhaps was that white 
*kis Authority ; which they did ar the coming | E:g!e, which 7amb/rchns reports he ſtroaked at 
* of Pythagoras, through his Exhortations and In- | Croto, and he endured it quietly. For the Cro- 
* ſtraftions. But a clearer Evidence hereof is | t-njans inſticuted Games, which they called 
*from the time: for that very day that Phalars | Olmpick, in Emulation of the Grecians. 
A 
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t Pag. 13. A River (which + Porphyrices Calls Cancolres, A- 

ollonirs TidTeuor xerd Eauer; Laertins and Fam 
blichus, Neſſus ; e/Elian, Cola ;, St. Cyril, Cauſes) 
as he palſed over it, with many of his friends, 
ſpoke to him, and ſaid with a plain clear voice, 
y aigs Nolayies, Pail Pytharorar, 

In one and the ſame day, almnſt all affirm, 
tbat he was preſent at /4etap mtu in Italy, and at 
Tauromenium in Sicily, wirh che friends which 
he h1d in both places, and diſconrſed ro them in 
a pab!ick Convention, when as the places are di- 
ſtant many Stadia by Sea and Land, and many 
days jurneys aſunder. Apollonia relates this, as 
done at Croto and Metapontum. 

Plut.in Numa. At the publick ſolemnity of the' Olympick 

Laert. Games, he ſtood up and ſhewed his golden thigh; 

Porph. p- 18. ag he did in private, to Abars, to confirm him in 
the opinion, that he was Hyperborean Apollo, 
whoſe Prieſt Abars was. 

A Ship coming into the Harbour, and his 
friends wiſhing they had the goods that were in 
it: Then(faith Pxthagor a5) you will have a dead 
body : And, when the Ship came at them, they 
found in it the body of a dead man. . 

To one who much deſired to hear him, he 
ſaid, That he would not diſcourſe until ſome 
ſign appeared. Not long after, one coming to 
bring News of the Death of a White Bear in 
Caulonia, he prevented bim , and related it 
firſt. 

They affirm, he foretold many things, and 
that they came to paſs ; inſomuch that f Aritip- 

us the Cyrenezan, in his Book of Phyſiologick, 
faich, He was named Pythagoras, from ſpeaking 
things as trne as Pythian Apollo. He foretold an' 
Earthquake by the Water which be taſted ont of 
a Well ; and foretold, . That a Ship, which was 
then under fail with a pleaſant gale, ſhould be 
calt away. 

At Sybars he took in his hand a Serpent of dead- 
ly biting, and let it go again, And at Tyrrhenia 
be took alittle Serpent, and biting it, kill'd it with 
bis teeth, 

A thouſand other more wonderful and Divine 
things are related conſtantly, and with full agree- 
ment, of him; ſo that, to ſpeak freely, more 
was never attributed to any, nor was any more 
eminent. For his Predictions of Earthquakes 
moſt certain are remembred, and his immediate 
chaſing away of the Peſtilence, and his ſuppreſ- 
ſion of violent Winds and Hail, and his calming 
of Storms, as well in Rivers as upon the Sea, for 
the eaſe and ſafe paſſage of his Friends , from 
whom Empedocles, and .Epimenides, and Abars 


a Porph p. 15. 
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behind him. holding rhe Lerters rewards the 
Mon ; whereby he who ſtood berwixt him and 
the Moon Inoking ſteadfaſtly upon her, read all 
the Lerters Which were written in the Looking. 
glaſs in the Moon, ag if they were written in 
her. 

Þat theſe things, ſome even cf the Ancients, 
have imputed to Goerick Magick, as T:mon, who 
terms him, Teas, a Magician ; others, to impo- 
ſtare, as appears by this Relation of Heracl:des, 
and the Scholiaſt of Apollonizes : f When he came j,,.. 
into 1zaly, he made a Vault under ground, ang pul Ly, 
charged his Mother ['* to give out that he was * Sw, 
dead, and] to ſer down ina 'Tabie-book ali thing * 
that hapned, expreſſing the times punctually, « 
Then he went down | and ſhut himſelf up inthe 
Vault}, and his Mother did as he ordered her, 
until ſuch time as he came up again. Aſrter a 
while Pythagorzs came vp, lean and withered; 
and coming into the Congregation, declared, 
That he was returned from the Infers, and r6« 
lated to them what was done there }] and tcld 
them many prodigious Stories concerning the 
Palingeneſie, and the things of the Infer:; telling 
the living news of their dead friends, with whom, 
he ſaid, he met in the Inferi.| ft Hieronymus Te- +2, 
lates, That he ſaw there the Soul of Heſiod bound 
with Braſs to a Pillar, skreeking ; and that-of 
Hemer hung up on a Tree , encompalled by 
Serpents, for the Fables which he had raiſed 
concerning the gods : Thoſe likewiſe tormented 
who uſed not the company of their own Wives. 

For this be was much honoured by the Croton 
ans. They being much moved at whar he ſaid, 
wept and lamented, and hereupon conceived 
ſuch an eſteem of Pythagoras, as being a Divine 
Perſon, that they ſent their Wives to him to be 
inſtruted in his. DoQrine, which women were 
called Pythagoreans,. Thus Hermippuss dhe 
Scholiaſt adds, {[ Hereby he raiſed an Opinion 
concerning himſelf, That, before the Trojan War, 

he was eArhalides, the Son of Mercnry ; then Eu- 
phorbus, then Hermotimus, then f Pyrrbas, a De- +Soru 
lian; laſtly, Pythagoras.]J And, as Laertius ſaith, Pythiuw, 
in his Writings be reported of himſelf, That he 

had ccme from the Infer: to Men, 207. years 
ſince. Of this, more in his DoCtrine, Parr 2. Chap. 

5. SefF. 10. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
He Death. 


| learning it, often performed the like, which their 

8 Poems plainly atteſt, Beſides, Empedocles was 
ſirnamed Alexanemos, the chaſer away of Winds ; 
Epimenides, Cathartes, the Luſtrator ; Abaris, 
e/Lthrobates, the walker'in the Air ; for, riding 
upon an Arrow of Hyperboxean Apollo, which was 
given him, he was carried in the Air over Rivers 
and Seas, and inacceſſible places, which ſome 
believed to have been done by Pythagoras, when 
he diſcourſed with his friends at Merapontum and 
Tauromeninm upon the ſame Day. 

To theſe add his trick with a Looking-glaſs, as 
the Scholiaſt of Ar;ophanes calls it, who deſcribes 
it thus : The Moon being in the Full, he wrote 
whatſoever he pleaſed in blood upon a Looking- 


In Nubes. 
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HE time of Pythagoras his Death bath been 

formerly touched ; It was, according to 

Euſebius, in the Fourth year of the 70th Olympi- 

ad, after he had lived, as f 7uſtine ſaith, at Crotona # Lib» 
20, years. The occaſion is differently related. 

Laertius thus. 
Pythagoras died in this manner : As he fate in 
counſel together with his Friends, in the Houſe 
of Milo, it happened that the Houſe was ſet on 
fire by one who did it out of Enyy, becauſe 
he was not admitted. Some affirm, the Croto- 
nians did it, out of fear of being reduced to a 
Tyranny. Pythageras running away, was over- 
taken ; coming to a place full of Beans, he 
made a ſtop, ſaying, It is better to be taken, 
than to tread; and Fetter to be killed than to 


glaſs, and telling it firſt to the other party, ſtood 
| : : e 


ſpeak. 
\\ 


ILL 
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ſpeak. So the purſuers flew him. In the fame 
manner died moſt of his Diſciples, about Forty 

in number ; ſome few only eſcaped, of whom 

wefe Arcbytas the Tarentine, and Lyſis, of whom 

we ſpake before. Dicearchms faith, That Pytha- 

goras fled to the Tempie of the Muſes at Meta- 

Tray: Donrum » and died t for want of Food, having 
"Gia Por- lived there forty days without eating. ' Herac!i- 
uu, Pag- des, in his Epitome of the Lives of Satyrzs, re- 
#41979! [ates That having buried Pherecydes, he return- 
conj ed to I:aly, where finding the Faction of Cyclo 
- 1a (pfevalent), he departed to Metapontum , and 
there ſtarved himſelf, not willing to live any 
longer. Hermippzs faith, "That the Agrigentimes 
and Syracuſians warring againſt one another, Py- 
thagoras, With his Friends , went to the Agri- 
gentines, 'and was Head of them : but they be- 
ing vanquiſhed, and he flying toa field of Beans, 
was there ſlain '; the reſt ( being thirty five ) 


were burn'd at Tarentum, for intermedling | 


with the Governors and Rule of the Common- 
wealth. @& 

Famblichrs , from Ariftoxenus, and others, 
gives a more particular account : There were 
( /aith he) ſome, who oppugned theſe men, and 
roſe up againſt them. That this Conſpiracy hap- 
pou in the abſence of Pythagoras, is acknow- 

ged by all ; bnt they diſagree concerning his 
Journey : Some ſay, he was gone to Pherecydes, 
the Syrian ; others, to Merapontum. The Cau- 
ſes of this Conſpiracy are diverſly related alſo ; 
one is ſaid to have proceeded from the Men, who 
were called Cylonians, thus: Cylo, a Crotonian, 
who, in Race, and Honour, and Wealth, ex- 
celled all che reſt of the Citizens, but otherwiſe 
of a harſh, violent, turbulent, and tyrannical 
Humour, wasexceedingly deſirous to participate 
of the Pyrhagorick Inſtitution ; and coming to Py- 
thagoras, who was now very old, he was repul- 
ſed for the Reaſons atoreſaid. Hereupon there 
aroſe a great Conteſt, Cylo and his Friends op- 
poſing Pythagoras and his Friends : and fo eager 
and violent was the Malice of Cylo and his party, 
that it extended even to the laſt of the Pythagore- 
ans. Pythagoras therefore for this reaſon depart- 
ed to Metaponium, Where it is ſaid that he died. 
The Cylonians (fo called ) continued to exerciſe 
their hatred and enmity tawards the Pyrhagore- 
ans: for a while, the integrity of the Pyrhapore- 
ens, and the kindneſs of the Cities (which was ſo 
great as to be governed by them) was prevalent ; 
bur at laſt. chey ſo plotted againſt the Men, as 
that ſurpriſing them, aſſegabled in the Houſe of 
Hilo, at Crotona, conſulting: about Military Af- 
fairs, they burned them all, except two, -.4rchip- 
pus and Lyſis, who being yourhful and ſtrong, ef- 
: caped out.of doors. 'Fhis falling out; and; the 

Cities not taking any notice of the misfortune, 
the Py: bagoreans gave over their buſineſs. This 
happened from cwo Cauſes, as well by reaſon of 
the unconcernment of the Cities (for: they had 
no regard: of .the Murther, to puniſh the /\u- 
thors thereof): as by reaſon of the Death of the 
molt exceſlenc perſons, two-onely of them were 
faved, both Tarentines; of whom, Archipp:es reti- 
red to Tarentum; but Ly/is, out of hatred of rhe 
neglect they had received fromthe Cities, depart: 
ed into Greece, and lived at Achaia in Peloponneſws : 


thence, upon a particular deſign, he removed to | 


Thebes, where Epimanondas heard him, and c:11 


, 
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ed him Father: there he died. The reſt of the 
Pythagoreans, all but Avchitas the Tarentine, for- 
ſook a'y, and allembling at Rhegiummg they lived 
there together. But in progreſs of ticae, the ma- 
nagement of publick Afﬀiirs decayed. The moſt 
eminent of theſe were Phan, and. Echecrates, 
and Polymnaſias, and Diocles (both Phiiafans), 
and Xenophilus, aChalcide:n of Chalers in Torecs; 
theſe preferred the Cuſtoms and Doctrines from 
the beginning, but with the SeCt itſelf at laſt they 
were whally extinguiſhed. This is related by 
Ariſtoxerhs. | 

Nicomachns agreeth in all things with this Rela- 
tion, except in that he faith, This InſurreQtion hap- 
pened at what time Pyivaporas was gone 10 Delur, 
to viſit Pherecydes, wha was ſick of a Phhiriaſes ; 
then were they [toned and burned by the Tralivtes, 
_ caſt forth wichour burial. Hithecto Farbly 
CiHS. 

With theſe alſo agreeth the Relation of Nean- 
thes, thus delivered by + Porpbyrins. 

P3thagoras and bis Friends having been a long 
time ſo much admired in Italy, that many Cities 
committed themſelves to them, at laft they be- 
came envied, and-a Conſpiracy was made againſt 
them in this manner : Cy/o, a Crotonien (who, in 
Extract, Nobility, and Wealth, exceeded all ihe 
reſt of the Citizens, but otherwiſe was -of a vio- 
lent, rigid, and tyrannical Diſpoſition, and one 
taat made uſe of the multitude of his friends to 
compals his unjuſt ;ends;) as he'-efteemed him- 
ſelf worthy of all excellent things, ſd moſt par- 
ticularly to partake of the Pythagarick Philofo- 
phy ; be came <q Pytbageras, and much.excolled 
himfelf, and deſired his Converſation, But Py- 
thagoras preſently obſerving the Natnre and Man- 
ners of the Perſon; and perceiving. by the igns 
which be obſerved inthe bodies of- fach as came 
ro him, what kind-of diſpoſition he -was of, bad 
him depart, and.go about his buſineſs, Hereat 
Cylo was not a httle troubled; «taking ie for a 
great affront , being of himſelf a perſon of a 
rough violent Spirit. Therefore cailing bis 
Friends '" 2k he began to accuſe Pythagorar, 
and to. Bnſpire againſt bim, andibis Diſcples. 
Whereupon, as ſome relate, the; Friends of 74- 
thagoras being gathered together in the Houſe 
of Afilo the Wreſtler, Pytbageras himfelt being 
abſent (for he was gone to Deizs, to Viſit Phere- 
cydes the Syrian, formerly his Maſter, who was 
deſperately fallen ſick*of a Phrhiriaſis, and- to 
attend on him), they fet the Houſe on fire, and 
burned and ſtoned them all, except two who ef- 
caped the fie, Archipprs and Lyfis, as Neanthes 
relates; of whom, ,Ly/is went into Greece, to 
Epimanondas, Whote Maſter he had: formerly 
been. 

But. Dicearchus, and other more accurate 
Authors affirm, That Pythagoras. bimſelf was 
chere preſent when this Conſptracy-.was perpe- 
trated ; for Pherecydes died before he lefe Sa- 
mus. Of his — being gathered tos« 
gether, were beſet ut a Houſe ; moſt of them, - 
going. diſperſediy ro the City, were flain. Py- 
thagoras, his: Friends being taken, firft eſcaped 
to. the Caulonian Haven, therice went to the 
Locrians. "The Locrians ſent ſome oid men to 
th? burders of their Countrey, who gave him 
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this anſwer, We: have heard, Pythagoras , that 
thon art a perſan wiſe, and ' of great worth; 
bur 
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but we have nothing in our Law's that is repre- 
hengble, and therefore we will endeavour to 
preſerve therm- Go to ſome other place, ta- 
king of us whatſoever yon have need of, Here- 
upon leaving the City of the Locrians, he ſailed 
to Tarentum, Where receiving the ſame enter- 
tainment he had at Croro, he went to Metapon- 
tum ; for great Seditions were raiſed againſt 
him in every part, which are remembred by the 
Inhabitants ar this day, who recount the Sedi- 
tions againſt the Pyrhagoreans, as they gall them ; 
for all that FaCtion which ſided with Pythagoras 
were called Pythagereans. In the Mcrapontine Fa- 
ion, Pythagoras is ſaid to bave deed, flying to the 
Temple of the Muſes, and ſtaying there forty 
days, through want of necefſaries. 
Others relate, That when the hovſe wherein 
his Friends uſed to meet, was fired, his Friends 
threw themſelves into the fire, to make a way 
for their Maſter , ſpreading their bodies like a 
bridge upon the firſt ; and that Pythagoras, ef- 
caping out of the burning, deſtitute of all. his 
Friends, for grief ended his days. 
With theſe men, oporeſſed with this Calami- 
ty, failed their Knowledge alſo, which ill then 
they had preſerved ſecret and concealed, except 
ſome things «d fficule to be underſtood, which the 
Auditors that lived without (the Skreey ), repeat- 
ed by heart. Lyſis and Archipprs eſcaping, and 
as many as were at that time in other parts, pre- 
ſerved ſome little ſparks of Philoſophy, obſcure 
and difficult to be found ont; for being now left 
alone, and much grieved at the perpetration of 
| that wickedneſs, fearing leſt the Name of Phi- 
| loſophy ſhould be quite extinguiſh'd amongſt 
| men, and that for this reaſon the pods would be 
aygry with them, they made ſome ſummary 
Commentaries; and having reduc'd the Writings 
of the Anciefits, and thoſe which they remem- 
bred, into one body Body, every one lefc them 
in the place-where they died , charging their 
Sons, Daughters, and Wives, that they ſhould 
not communicate them to any out of their own 
Family. Thus privately continuingggt ſucceſ- 
ſively to their Succeſlors, they obſerved ita long 
time, And for this reaſon, ſaith Nicomachrs, we 
conjecture, that they did purpoſely avoid friend- 
ſhip with ſtrangers ; and fur many Ages they pre- 
ſerved a faithful conſtant friendſhip amongſt them- 
ſelves. : | 
t Moderatus faith, That this (Pythagorick Phi- 
loſophy) came at laſt to be extinguiſhed, firſt, 
becauſe it was'@nigmacical ; next, becauſe their 
Writings were in the Dorick Dialect, which is 
obſcure, by 'which means, the Doctrines deli- 
vered init were not underſtood, being ſpurious 
and miſapprehended, becauſe (moreover) they 
who publiſh'd them were not Py:hagoreans. Be- 
ſides , Plato , Ariſtotle , Speuſippus , Ariftoxenus, 
and Xenocrates, as the Pyrhagoreans affirm, vent- 
ed the beſt-of them, as their own, changing 
only ſome ſew things in them; bur the more 
vulgar and trivial, and whatſoever was after- 
wards invented by envious and calumnious per- 
ſons, to caſt a contempt upon the Pyrhagorean 
School, they colleCfted and delivered as proper to 
that Sect. 
F mb. cap.3s,” But foraſmuch as Apollonius gives a different 
Pay. 211, Account of theſe things, and adds many things 
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his Narration alſo corcerning the InfurreR;. 
on againſt the Py1hogor:an;. He ( therefore ) 
fairh, That the Pythagoreans were envied from 
their very Childhood ;, for the People, as long 
as Pythagoras diſcourfed with all chat care ty 
him, loved him exceedingly ; bur when he ap. 
ply'd himſelf only co his Diſciples, they under. . 
valued him. That he ſhould admit Stran. 
pers, they well enough ſuffered ; tur that the - 
Nativgs of the Counrrey ſhovld attribute { 
much to him, they took very il, and luſþe- 
Qed their meetings to be Contriverents a. 
gainft them, Befides, the young men being 
of the beſt rank and eflate, it came 1o pat, 
that after, a while , they were not only the 
chief Perſons in their own Families , bur go- 
verned even the Whole City , they becoming 
many, as to a Society, (for they were above 
three bundred perſons) but being a ſmall part 
as tO the City, which was not ordered ac- 


cordthg to their © Manners and l[nftiturions. 
Notwithſtanding, as long as thepolleffſed the 
place they were in only, and Pythagoras li- 


ved there, the City followed the Original Go 
vernrmhent thereof, though much perplexed, and 
watching an opportunity for Change. Bur af- 
ter they had reduced Sybars, and that he de- 
parted , and they diſtributed the conquered 
Countrey into Colonies, as they pleaſed ; at 
length, the concealed hatred broke forth, and 
the multicude began to quarrel with them. 
The Leaders of this difſention were thoſe who 
were neareſt ally'd to the Pythagoreans. Ma- 
ny things that had paſt, grieved them, according 
as they were particularly zffected ; but one of 
the greateſt was, that he only ſhould be thought 
capable of difreſpe&t. For the Pythagoreans uſed 
never to name Pythaporas ; but whiltt he lived, 
they called him, Divine ; after Death, 4be Man: 
As Homer introduceth Eumeus mentioning U- 


Iyſſes ; 


I to pronounce his Name , though abſent , 


fear ; 
So preat u my reſpeft, and he ſo dear. 


In like manner, not to riſe out of bed after 
the Sun's up, nor to wear a Ring, whereon the 
Image of God is engraved ; but to obſerve the 
Sun , that they may adore his riſing ; and 
not,to wear a Ring, leſt they might chance 
to have it on at a Funeral ,..or carry ir 
into any unclean place. Likewiſe ; not to do 
any thing without; premeditation, ' nor any 
thing whereof they. could not give a good 
account; bur that in the Morning chey ſhould 
conſider what they were to do, and at Night 
they ſhould make a recollettion - thereof, as 
well to ponder the things themſelves , as to 
exerciſe the Memory. Likewiſe, if any one 
of that: Community had appointed ro meet 
another in any place, he ſhould ſtay there 
Day and Night until che other came. The 
Pythagoreans likewiſe accuſtomed | themſelves 
to be mindful of what is ſaid , and to ſpeak 
nothing raſhly. But above all things , as an 
inviolable Precept , to be kept even until 
Death , he adviſed them not to reproach, 
but always to uſe good words, as at Sacri- 


Which have not yet been ſpokeir, let us 'give 


faces. Theſe things much diſpleaſed all in 
ky general, 
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general, as I ſaid, foraſmuch as they admitted 

men to be educated in this ſingularity amongit 
them. Burt, in that they reached forth the 
hands to Pythagoreans onely, and not to any 
of - their own Family , except their Parents: 
likewiſe, in that they had their Eſtates in com- 
mon, wholly alienated from their vwn Dome- 
ſticks: hereat their Allies were much diſpleaſed, 
And they beginning the diſſention, the reſt rea- 
dily joyned themſelves, and engaged inir. And 
at the ſame time, Hippaſzs, and Diodoras, and 
Theages ſaying, That ic was fit every one ſhould 
partake of the publick Government and Con 
vention ; and that the Magiſtrates being choſen 
by lot, ought to give an Account. Bur on the 
other ſide, the Pyihagoreans, Aleimachas, and 
Dimachus, and Meto, and Democedes, oppoſing 
it, and forbidding that the Government of the 
Countrey ſhould be abrogated ; theſe taking 
the part of the Commons, got the better. Eut 
afterwards , many of the common people- un- 
derſtanding- that there was a diviſion in che 
publick Convention, Cz/o and Nino, Orators, 
framed an Accuſation againſt them ; the firſt 
was one of the beſt quality; the other of che 
vulgar ſort. To this effect, a long diſcourſe 
being made by Cy/o, the other continned it, 
pretending that he had found out the preat- 
eſt Secrets of the Pyrhagoreans. But indeed 
having forged and writ ſuch things, as there- 
by he mighe chiefly traduce them ; and ha- 
ving delivered the Book to a Notary, bad him 
read it: the Title was, The Sacred Diſcourſe : 
.the Sum whereof this : * That Friends ought 
«to be reverenced as the Gods themſelves, bur 
© aſl other Men tyranniz'd over like bealts. 
© That the ſame Sentence of Pythagoras him- 
* ſelf reduc'd to Verſe, was thus rehearſed by his 
* diſciples : 


Friends equal with the gods he did reſpect, 
All others (as of no account) neglett. 


© And that he chiefly praiſed Homer ; for ſay- 
Ging, Nedre ador, the Shepherd of the people, 
© for that he cacitely imply'd, that the reſt of 
* Mankind were but Beaſts. That he attected 
© Oligarchy, and was an-Enemy to unmarried 
* perſons, as thoſe who had been chief in Ete- 
« tion of Magiſtrates by lot. "That he atlected 
© Tyranny, in as much as he faith, Ir 13 berter 
© to be a Bull, though bur one day, than an 
©* Ox all our life time. That he. praiſed the 
© Laws and Cuftoms of other People , and 
© commanded , That whatſoever was decreed 
by them, ſhould be uſed. In fine, he decla- 
red, That their Philoſophy was a conſpiracy 
* againſt the people, and adviſed them, that 
* they ſhould not hearken to the Voice of 
© their conſultations, but rather think of for- 


* bidding them to meet in counſel at all, if 


* they alledged , That they had a ſetled Af- 
* ſembly , conſiſting of a Thouſand Voices, 
"Wherefore it was not fit that they ſhould , 
' as far as in them lay, give ear to prohibited 
* perſons , aud permit them to ſpeak ; bur to 
*eſteem their right hand which they held from 
them hoſtile, when they ſhould offer co pur 
*in a ſtone for voting, Conceiving it an un- 
* worthy thing, that three hundred thouſand 


* men, who all lived about the River Tetra , 
* ſhould be oppreſſed by Seditions, and over- 
* come by the thouſand part of them in that 
*City. This calumny ſo much exaſperated 
the hearers, that ſome few days after, as they 
were ſacrificing in the Temple of Pythian Apollo, 
they ran in tumulcuouſly ro do violence to 
them. But the Pyrhagoreans being informed 
before-hand thereof, fled to the publick Hall. 
Democedes, with the young men, went to 
Plztea ; but they difſolving the Laws, uſed 
Decrees, whereby accuſing Demmncedes of ſtir- 
ring up the young men to Tyranny, they 
proclaimed, 'l hat wholoever did kill him, 
ſhould have in recompence Three Talents. 


, And there being a Fight, wherein he, by the 


means of Theages , was overcome, they gave 
him "Three Talents out of che publick 1rea- 
fury, But there ariſing many misfortunes in 
the City and Countrey, the baniſhed perſons 
being called to judgment, and the Examina- 
tion thereof being committed to "Three Cities, 
Tarentum, Me!apintum, and Cau/on, they were 
pur in commiſſion , thought good (as appears 
by the Crotcnian Records) to baniſh them. So 
they baniſhed the whole Generation, ſaying, 
That the children onghr not to be ſeparated 
from their parents, and ſeiz'd their Eſtates. Eut 
after many years, Dimachs and his Friends be- 
ing flain in another Fighe, and Lirago alſo, who 
was head of this Faction, they took compaſlion 
on them, and reſolved to call home thoſe who 
were left, Wherefore ſending for their Ambal- 
ſadors from Achaia, they made an agreement 
with the baniſhed men by them, and hung up 
tae Copies of theic Oaths in the Temple of 
Delphi, ' The Pythagoreans who returned, were 
abont Threeſcore, beſides thoſe who were very 
aged, of whom ſome addicted themlelves to 
Medicine, and cured the ſick, and ſo became 
Maſters of that which is called Method. Thoſe 
Wio were reſtored, grew into great favour with 
the people, at thac rime in Which it was prover- 
billy ſaid, in oppoſition tothoſe who violate the 
Laws, Theſe are not wnder the Gevernment of 


N:no- 
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His Perſon and Virtues. 


been in his Youth extraordinary beauriful, 
yearsof age, of a more camely and divine pre- 


been of a moſt awful aſpect, inſomuch as bas diſciples 
thought him Hy perborean Apollo : Adding, 1 bat 
(d) Timon takes notice of the awfulneſs ot his pre- 
ſence In his $442, though he alledg'd it in difpa- 
ragement of him. 


Pythagoras 5&1 in the Goetick Laws, 
Whocurts b y grave diſcourſe humane applauſe. 


So great an impreſſion it made upon thoſe 
with whom he Converied, that a young man 
deing ſharply reprehended by him, immedi- 


i YVyv 


arely went and hanged himſelf Whereupon 
Pythagor as 


is Perſon (a) Famblichs deſcribes to have (a)Cap.2.8.37. 
called, 'l he fair hair'd Samian; (5) and ar 56. (b)2ap 5-p.:7. 


lence. (c) Laertires faith; He ws reported to have (c) Pag.] 
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Pythagoras ever after forbore to reprove any per- 


ON. 
(e) Atben. (e) Lycen. in the Life of Pythagoras, ſaith, 
Deipn. io. That he uſed a ſpare Diet: (f) Athenzrs, That 
(f ) Ibid. he drunk very little, and lived ſo moderately, 


that he was often content onely with Honey. 

(g) Porph. (e) By his moderate Diet, he preſerved bs Budy in 
th: ſame conſtant ſtate, not ſometimes ſick , ſome- 
rimes well ; ſometimes fat, ſomerimes lean; It ap- 
peared by his Countenance, that the ſame Conſtancy 
was in hs Soul alſo. He was not ſubje# to Foy (as 
Ciccro likewiſe obſerves) or Grief, no man ever ſaw 

(s) Laert. him rejoyce or mourn. (g) Neither Gid any ever 
ſee him alvum exonerantem, coeuntem, or drunk. 
He refrained wholly from derifion, and aflentati- 
on, and ſcoffs, and derraCtive ſpeeches. He never 
puniſhed any in Anger, neither Servant nor free 
perſon. | 

(b)L#ert. ſee © (b) He wore a white andclean Stole, (or Gown) 

allo7amb.c.21. gnd uſed white woollen Blankets, for as yet linen was 

(5) Alian. var. not known in thoſe parts,” and (1) a gold Crown and 

Hiſt. 12. 22. Breeches. 

(4) Porph. (k) Diogenes diſcourſing of his Daily Conver- 
ſation, ſaith, He had Morning Exercitations at 
his own Houſe, compoſing his own Soul to the 
Lyre, and finging ſome old Pzans of Thales. 
He likewiſe ſung ſome Verſes of Homer and 
Heſicd , whereby he rendred his Mind more 
ſedate.” Moreover , he uſed ſome Dances, 
which he conceived to conduce to Agility and 
Bodily Health. His Walks he uſed not with ma- 
ny, promiſcuouſly, but with 'I'wo or Three, in 
the Temples or Groves, making choice of ſuch 
places as were moſt pleaſant, and remote from 
noiſe. 

(1) 7amb. cap. (1) Having purchaſed the Eſtate of Alc, 

0-Pag- 153- who, after his Embaſly to Laced.emon, died, he 
was no leſs admired for his Oeconomy than Phi- 
loſophy. 

. Beſides this Pzthagoras the Philoſopher, there 
were many others of the ſame Name, the moſt 

(m) Piut,in ancient a (>) Laconian, Contemporary With King 

Numa. Numa. 

Laertizs reckons Four, all about the ſame time, 
or at leaſt not long diſtant trem one another ; 
for, (beſides the Philoſopher) there was one 
a Cro!onian, a tyrannical perſon ; another a Ph/i- 
aſim , couarunTis, dinning, ( Exercitator, as 

(n)Lib 23 cap. (n) P/my renders it) one. that profeſſed to teach 

T Corporcal Exerciſes, and to diet and order the 
Body for them. This ſeems to be the ſame 

(9) amb cap. Pythagoras, (0) Son of Eratocles, who writ Alcip- 

6. Pag- 49. rick Commentaries, and adviſed the Wreſtlers, in- 
ſtead of Figs to eat Fleſh ; boch which are aſcri- 
bed by ſome to Pyrbagoras the Philoſopher. - The 

_ Thud a. Lacynthian, to whom are aſcribed the 
Doctrines of Philoſophy, which it was lawful to 


lived before Cyrus ; another of the ſame Name, 
(r) Prefect under Prolemy ; a Third, a (/) Pain- (r) 2a 
ter. - | (/ ) *s 
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His Wife, Children, Servants. 


E took to Wife Thean:, Some affirm, ſhe 


was a (4) Crotonian ; LUC { b) Porphyrius, a (a) Sad 


Cretan, Daughter of P;ith:72%, or (c) Pyrbonax, Thea 
After the Death of P;thay ras, ſhe took upon her (b) Pay 
the Tuition of their Children, ar.d the (4) Go. (c) Sud 
vernment of the School, (e) merrying Ariſt eus, 
who ſucceeded him in that Dignity. Laertius gent. Sem 
ſaith, There were ſome Writings extart trmder ber (t) Jank.c 
Name ; whereof Suidas inſftanceth, Phloſtyhica] ut, 
Commentari:s, Apophthegms, and @ Porn in Hexa- 
meter Yer/z. Ot her Apophthegms are remembred 
theſe:, (f' ) Being demanded how ſoon, after (j);,, 
Coition, a Woman is pure, ſhe anſwered, if with * 
her own Husband, at the ſame inſtant ;, i© with a 
ſtrange perſin, never. She adviledevery \Woman, 
when ſhe goeth to bed to her Husband, to put cif 

her Modeity with her Cloaths,” and when ſhe ti- 

ſeth, to put it on again With them. Being asked 
(upon occaſion perhaps of ſome ambiguous word) 

Toe ; Which of the two ſhe meant? ſhe anſwer- 

ed, That for which I am called a woman. To one, 
admiring her Beauty, and ſaying, How white an 

Arm ! ſhe anſwered, But not' common. Laertins, 

who affirms, ſhe was Daughter to Brontimas, a 
Crotonian, adds, That, according to ſome, The- 

ano Was Wife to Brontinzs, and Diſciple to Pytha- 
goras, And with this Second, it feems, the for- 

mer was frequently confounded, as particular!y in 

the firſt of the precedent Apophthegms, which 
Tamblichus afhrms to have been ſpoken by Theano, 

the Wife of Brontinzes, though attributed by ſome 

(of whom is Laertius) to Theano, the Wife of ?- 


divulge, and the proverbial «v7is Ipa; both which 
were proper to Pythagoras the Philoſopher. 
Some reckon another Pyihagoras of Rhegium, a 
Statuary, who invented Rythm and Symmetry, 
and another of Sas, a Statuary alſo, {perhaps 
the ſame whom (p) Pl:»y placeth in the 67:4 
' O/ympiad) and another an Orator, of no Repu- 
tation; another, a Phyſician, who writ of exuan, 
FLib.19 cap.z. the Sea-Onyon, (aſcribe: by * Pliny to the Philo- 
ſopher) and concerning Homer ; and another, the 
Hiltory of the Doreans, as Dionyſins relates. Hi- 
therto Laertins. 


+ « 
(p LU) 24.cap 


(4) Su;d. To theſe add: (4) Pyrhagoras the Epheſian, Who 


thagoras. 

(z) Of his Sons by Theano are remembred 7e- (7) Sul 
lauges and Mneſarchus: Mneſarchus (ſeems to be 
the ſame whom (bh) Plutarch calls: Mamercus ; for (6) Nm 
both theſe Names are given to the Father of P- 
thagoras, from whom that of his Son, duubtlels, 
was derived. (z) By ſome he ſeems to be called //;) $ul 
Damo, if there be no miſtake occaſion'd by Pb. 
Pythagoras his Daughter, of the ſame Name. 
Theſe Two, Telauges and Mmeſarchus, were, 
upon their Father's Death , bred up under 
their Mother Theano, and afterwards govern- 
ed the School, as Famblichus atteſts of Mnc- 
ſarchus, Laertius of Telauges , who adds, That 
he taught Empedocles, as ſome conceive; and 
Hippobotus cites, out of Empedocles himſelf, 
this : 


(k) Noble Telauges from Theano ſprung, (4) Peri? 
And great Pythagoras —— Tukar7% 
KAUT1 1446 
Bur of Telauges there is no Writing extant. ws: 
Thus Laertivs, who yet elſewhere cites an Epi- 
[tle of Telauges to Philolaus. And FJamblichus 
affirms, 'That ſome aſcribed co him the ſacred 
Diſcourſe, which went under the Name of Py- 
thagoras. 


To 


(4) Thee, 
de Princyy 


——— 


Parphyt , 


#) $w4.74 


s) Porph. p 
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7 two ſons, add, (upon the authority | was ſervant to Pythagoras, and falling into the 
f of _ the Samian, in Go when Book of | hands of Thieves, and being branded by them, 
Porphyr Hours) Arimneſtus, Maſter to Democritus, who | when Pythagoras was diſturbed by (editions fatti- 
returning from baniſhment, ſuſpended a brazen | ons, and baniſhed, he bound his forehead about 
Tablet in the Temple of Fun, the Diameter | becauſe of the ſcars. Some ſay, that the name 
whereof was nigh two cubits, bearing this In. | Zamolxs ſignifies a ſtrange perſon. Hitherto 
cription. Diogenes. To this Zamolxs (ſaith Laertizs) the 
Gertes ſacrifice, as Herodotus relates, conceiving 
M: Arimneſtus, who much _— trac'd, him to be Saturn. Bur (5) Herodotus having deli- (0) Lib. 4. 
Pythagoras beloved ſon here plac'd. vered the Tradition of the Grecians, (that he ſer- 
ved Pythagoras at Samus, bought out his freedom 
a His Daughters were Sara, Muya, Arignota,(whoſe at a great rate, and returning tQ his Country, 
| Pythagorical Writings Porphyrius mentioneth, as | reformed their manners) concludes with his own 
extant in his time) and (”) Damo : With her, Py- | opinion, that Zamolxis lived many years before 
thagoras left his Writings at his death, charging Pytbapor as. 
her not to communicate them to any that were 
not Within the family. Whereupon ſhe, though 
ſhe might have had much money for the Books, CHAP. XNl1L 
would not accept it, preferring poverty, with 
obedience to her Fathers command,before riches. His Writings. 
One of his Daughters Pyrhagoras gave in Marri- 
age to Meno of Crotona, whom he bed ecacated yen there are who hold, that Pythagoras lefc 
ſo well, that when a Virgin,ſhe went foremoſt in not any thing in Writing ; of tis opinion 
the company of the Virgins; and when a Wife, | are (a) Plutarch, (b) Foſephas, (c) Luci»n, (4) Por- (s) De virt: 
foremoſt among the married women. The Cro- | phyrius, (e) Ruffinus, and others: but (f) Laerti- Alexand.lib. 1\ 
tonians made of her Houſe a Temple to Ceres : | #s faith, that all ſuch as affirm he wrote nothing, (b) Orig. Ju- 
the ſtreet they called Mu/2um. do but Jeſt : for Heraclitus the Natural Philoſo- daic. lib. bp. 
Of his Servants are particularly remembred | pher ſaid expreſly of him, ?y:bagoras fon of Mne- (c) os ron 
s) Porph..7- two, Afr us and Zamolxy : of the firſt, thus (=) ſarchus Was Skilful in Hiſtory above all men; and 4) Por ther. 
Diogenes, in his Treatiſe of incredidle things be- (electing thoſe Wricings, mad» 1p his own Wil- (e) D. Hieron. 
yond Thule , Mne(archus being a Tyrrhenian, by dom, and variety of learning and art. To which Epitt. adv.Ru- 
extract of thoſe Tyrrhenians who inhabited Lew | Citation perhaps,(s) Clemens Alexand-nue refers, 3 . 
mus, Imber, and Scyrus, went from thence, and tra- | who ſaith, Heraclitus being larer tt 11 Pyrhagoras, ( F —- 
velled tro many Countries and Cities, found an In- | mentioneth him in his Writings. The 3ooks at- {1..*ﬆ x. 


=o 


: ; das & vafras. 
fant lying under alarge tall Poplar, and coming | tributed to him are theſe : $0 is naz:TE- 
to it,he perceiv'd that it lay with the face towards | . Yee (me> 


/ X . times taken in a good ſenſe ; Greg. Naz.adv.Ful. Orar.3. ime? & Sroe wi- 
err — \— rpm gem pr dy wr u#iga wy Niyorraa 7% ayganiray Tire Deheerus Toy ws TUE KAK0- 


. . . Tix vu; Tg t94ubroy TETOUS «AlgxzorTa, the Text being 1o to be re- 
Reed like a Pipe. And ſeeing, to his great won- | ftorcd. (g) Strom. s 5 x 


der, that the child was nouriſhed with the drops 
that diſtill'd from the Tree, he took the child a- (b) Three Treatiſes, P.edeutick, Politick, Phy+ (b) Laert. 
way, believing it to be of a divine race. This child | fick, to which Laertius refers the foreſaid Telti- 
| when he grew up, was entertain'd by Androcles, | mony of Heraclitus, foraſmuch as Py:hagoras, in 
a native of that, Country, who adopted him into | the beginning of his Phyſical Treatiſe, faith, No, 
= his own family, and committed the management | by the air which Threathe; no, by the water which 
| of his affairs to his truſt. Afneſarchus afterwards | I drink, I ſhall not (i) bear the blame of this Diſ (5) «:7oIta, 
growing very rich, brought up the child, naming | courſe. the yr ns 
him Afreus, together with his own three Sons, (&) Six Treatiſes, reckoned by Her aclides, ſon yn oh 
Emnoftus, Tyrrhenus, and Pythagoras : which boy, | of Serapion, in his Epitome of Solion, thus ; Ove (k) Laert. 
as I ſaid, Androcles being yet very young, ado- | concerning the Univerſe in Verſe. The ſecond Inti- : 
pted his Son. He put the boy to a Luteniſt, a | tuled, The ſacred Diſcourſe, beginning thus : 
Wreſtler, and a Painter ; but as ſoon as he was 
grown up, he ſent him to Milerus to Anaximander, Young men in ſilence entertain all theſe, 
to learn Geometry and Aſtronomy. Mveſarchus 
gave Aſtreus to Pythagoras, who receiving him, | [To the fame perhaps belongs this ; 
and conſidering his Phyſiognomy, and examining 


the motions and reſtings of his body, inſtratted | Wretched, thrice wretched, Beans forbear to 


him. For he firſt found out the way of diſcerning (ear, 
the nature of every man ; neither did he enter- Your Parents heads as well may be your meat. 
We tain any as his friend or diſciple, before he had 
« i examined by Phyſiognomy his diſpoſition. (1) And this cited by Euſtathins ; } In Ntiad.2. 


is, He had likewiſe another ſervant whom he en- 
' tertained in Thrace, named Zamolxi, for that as Which way to Orc#s ſouls deſcend; which way 
ſoon as he was born, they wrapped himin a | Return, and the Sun's chearful light ſurvey. 
Bear's skin, which skin the Thracians call Zal- 
mus ;* whom Pycbagoras affecting , inſtrudted in | The third, of the Sov]. The fourth, of Piety. 
ſublime ſpeculations, and concerning ſacred Rites, | The fifth, Helorhaler, t1r110r of Eptcharrzus. The 
and the worſhip of the gods. Some affirm, he | ſixth, Crotona, ani ers. 
was Called Thajes. The Barbarians worſhipped | Two Treatiſe-, + Diſcourſe concerning Na- 
him inſtead of Hercules. Djony/iphanes faith, he | ture,and anothe: — tne gods ; (22) vorth m Jamb.cap. 
uu 2zt which 
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(n) In Aur. 


(9) Lib. 24. c. 
17. 


(r) In Time- 
um, lib. 3. 


(0) Ve Origin, 


(p) Chil. 1. 58. 


which he in a ſhort time taught Abarz the Hyper- 


Others, (as (s) Chyy/irpus) attribute them to 


hirean. The firſt may poſſibly be the ſame with | his Diſciples; ſome particularly ro Zyſis the Ti. 


che Phyſical Treatiſe , mentioned by Laertius ; 
the other, as Famblicus ſaith, is intituled alſo, The 
Szcred Diſcourſe, | but it is not the ſame with that 
Sacred Diſcourſe , Which Heraclides aſcribes to 
him ; for that was in Verſe, this in Proſe] as be- 
ing collefted out of the moſt myſtical places of 
Orpheus, Written either by Pythagoras, as molt 
hold - or,as ſome eminent and creditable perſons 
of that School affert,by Telauges, out of the Com- 
mentaries left by Pytbagor as with Damo his daugh- 
ter, ſiſter of Telauges , which after her death 


they report to have been given to Bitale,daughter 


of Dama,and toTelaugesſon of Pythagoras, Husband 
to Bitale. What Famblichus cites our of this work, 
ſee hereafter in the Doctrine of Pythagoras ; it is 
Cited alſo by (n) Hierocles, Syrianus, and others, 


An Oration to Abaris, mentioned by Proclus. 
Orpheus, a Poem, as Ion the Chian (in triagmis) 


(affirms. Laert. 
The Scopiads, beginning thus,Mi dyads wnd\yi. 


( Laert. 


Hymns, out of which Proclus brings theſe Ver- 
(ſes. 


Sacred Number ſprings 

From th* uncorrupted Menad, and proceeds 
To the Divine Tetratys, ſhe who breeds 
All ; and aſſigns the proper bounds to all, 
Whom we the pure immortal Decad call, 


Arithmetick, mention'd by (o) Iſidore, who af- 
firms, He was the firſt that writ wpon this ſubje& 
amongſt the Grecians, which was afterward more 
copiouſly compoſed by Nicomachus. 

Progneſticks, of which thus (p) Txetzes, 


Pythagoras Samian, Mneſarchus ſon, 

Not only knew what would by fate be done, 
But even for thoſe who futures would percerve, 
He of Prognoſticks ſeveral Books did leave. 


Of the Magical Vertues of Herbs, frequently 
cited by (g) Pliny, who faith, That thongh ſome 
aſcribe it to Cleemporus a Phyſician ; yet pertina- 
cious fame and antiquity vindicate it to Pythago- 


. r&s ; and this very thing gives authority to the 


Volumes, that if any other thought his pains 
worthy the name of that perſon , which that 
Cleemporusdid, who can believe?ſceing that he hath 
put forth other things in his own name. To this 
work ſeems to belong that Volume, which Py:ha- 
goras Wrote concerning the Sea-Onyon, cited alſo 
by Pliny; but by Laertivs aſcribed to another Py- 
thagoras a Phyſicien. 

The Golden Verſes of Pythagoras, or, as others, 
of the Pythagoreans. But indeed their Author, as 
Suidas ſaith, is not Certainly known, though ſome 
aſcribe them to him. Of theſe is (7) Procl:xs, who 
ſtyles him, Father of the Golden Verſes. Even the 
Verſes themſelves ſecim to confirm it, there being 
amonglt chem ſome, which Pytbagoras is known 
to have repeated to his Diſciples, by the Teſti- 
monies of Laertizss, Porphyrars, and others. 


Nor ſuffer ſleep at night to cloſe thy eyes, 
Till thrice thy atFs that day thou haſt ore-run ; 
How ſlipt * what deeds? what duty left undone ? 


rentine; ſome to Philolaus. St. Hierem conceives 
that the Sentences and Doctrines were of Py:h;. 
goras, but reduced to verſe ſuccinctly by Archip. 
| pus and Lyſides his Diſciples, who hac their Schools 
in Greek, and at Thebe:, and having the precengs 
of their Maſter by bearc, made ute of their own 
ingenuity inſtead of Books. Or they might he 
compiled by Fpicarmus, of whom "Tamb/;cþ,, 
ſaith, (r) coming to Syracuſa in the reign of Hie. 
ro, he forbore to profeſs Philoſophy openly, but 
did reduce the opinions of the Py:hagereans into 
Verſe, thereby in ſportive manner venting the 
Dottrine of Pythagoras. 

Epiſtles ; of which are extant two only, one to 
Anaximenes, the other to Hiero. 


Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


ND thou, O beſt of men, if thou didF} not ex- 
cell Pythagoras in extraft and bonour,would(} 
have left Miletus; but now the honour of this Coun- 
try detains thee, and would alſo detain me, were [ 
hike Anaximenes. But if you who are the moſt cn. 
ſiderable perſons ſhould forſake the Cities, their plory 
would be loſt, and they become more infeſted by the 
Medes. Neitber s it fit to be always buſied in Aftro- 
logy, but better to take care of our Country. Even [ 
my ſelf beſtow not all my time m ſtudy , but ſome- 
times in the Wars, wherein the Italians are engaged 
one againſ# another. 
This Epiſtle ſeems to have been written in an- 
{wer tothat of Anaximenes to Pyrbagoras, already 
produc'd in the Life of Anaximenes. 


Pythagoras to Hiero, 


MI; life is ſecure and quiet, but yours will no way 
ſuit with me; A moderate and ſelf- denying 


perſon, needs not @ Sicilian Table. Pythagoras, 
whereſoever he comes, bath all things ſufficient for 
the day ; but to ſerve a Lord i heavy and imtolera- 
ble, for one unaccuſtomed to it. 'AuTipuma, [elf-(uf- 
feciency, is a great and ſafe thing, for-it hath none 
that envies or conſpires againſt it ; whence that life 
ſeemeth to come neareſt God. A good habit is not ac- 
quired by wenereal pleaſures, nor high feeding ; but 
by indigence, which leadeth to Virtue ; Various and 
intemperate pleaſures enſlave the ſouls of weak per- 
ſons, but eſpecially thoſe which you enjoy, ina(much 
as you have given your ſelf over to them ;; for you 
are carried in ſuſpence, and cannot be ſafe, becauſe 
your reaſon oppoſeth not it ſelf to thoſe things which 
are pernicious. Therefore, write not Pythagoras 10 
live with you ; for Phyſicians will not fall ſick to 


bear their patients company. 


Theſe are mentioned-as the genuine Writings 
of Pythagoras ; others there were accounted ſpu- 
rious, as, 

The Myſtick Diſcourſe, Which (faith Laertins) 
they affirm to have been written by Hippaſus, in 
detraction from Pyrhagor as. 


likewiſe aſcribed to Pyrhagoras ; as were allo, 


(x) Aliptick Commentaries, Written indeed by 


1 he 


another of chat name, fon of Eratocles. 


& 


— 
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(u) Many Writings of 4ſto, a Crotonian, were (u) L#" 
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The Diale& uſed by Pytbagoras and his Diſct- 

l-s. was the Dorick, which ſome conceive cho- 
{en by them as the moſt excellent, as Metrodo- 
rus, Cited by (y) Famblichus, Epicharmas (faith 
he) and before him Pythagoras, took the Dorick, 
the beſt of Dialefts, as it 18 alſo the beſt muſical 
Harinony ; for the Ionick and Aolick partake of 
the Chromatick , the Artick is much more parti- 
cipant of the Chromatick ; but the Dorick Dia- 
let is Enarmonick, conſiſting of full founding 
Letters. The Antiquity of the Dorick Dialect is 
reſtified by the Fable : For Nerens married Doris, 
Danghter- of the Ocean, whom they feign to 
have had Fifty ; of whom, one was the Mother 
of Achilles. Some (faith he) affirm, That Der 
calion, Son of Promebeus, and of Pyrr5a, Daugh- 
ter of Epimetheus, begot Dorus ; be, Hellen ; he, 
eAolus. But in the - Babylonian Sacred Records, 
Hellen is faid to be the Son of Fapiter, and that 
Hellen begot Dorus, and Xanthus, and «Aolus, by 
whoſe direftion he went to Rhodes, Now it is 
not eaſje to ſpeak exactly concerning the Ancients 
to thoſe of later times, yet is ic acknowledged by 
both theſe ſtories, That the Dorick is the moſt an- 
cientof theſe Diale&ts. Next which the e£olick, 
ſo named from «olus. The Third the Tonick, 
derived from Iv, Son of Xanthus. The Fourth 
the Attick, founded by Creuſa, Daughter of 
Erechthens, ſo named Three Ages after the reſt, 
according to the Thracjans, and the Rape of Or:- 
thuia, which many Hiſtories declare. Orphers al- 
ſo, the moſt ancient of Poets, uſed the Dorick Di- 
aleCct. 

Bnt perhaps the true Reaſon is, becauſe it was 
the Dialect of the Countrey. For the Pythagore- 
ans (z,) aemoniſhed all perſons to uſe the Lan- 
guage of their own Countrey, What Greczans f0- 
ever came into their Community ; for, to ſpeak 
a ſtrange Language, they approved not. 'The 
Dorick Dialect was common throughout Magna 
Grecia. Cratona and Sybars were Colonies of the 
Acheans, Syracuſe of the Corinthians; both which 
were originally Dorick, as being of PelLponneſus ; 
(a) Thucidides alledgeth this as a Motive which in- 
duced the Athenians to war with the Sicil;ans, leſt 
being Doreans, they ſhould at ſome time or other 
aſſiſt the Pore=ns, by reaſon of their Aﬀinity ; and, 
being a Colony of the Peloponneſians, ſhould joyn 
with the Peloponneſians, Hence, to the Stranger, 
m Theocritus his Adoniazuze, reproving the Syra- 
cuſian Women thus, 


(b) Peace fooliſh babling women , leave your 
prate; 

Your wide mouth'd Dorick here is out of 
date. 


One of them anſwers, 


Gup, whence are you ? what is our talk to 
t/ ee? 

Corret your Maids, not us of Sicilie. 

I would you knew't , we are from Corinth 
ſprung, 

As as Bellerophon, our Mother-tongue 

Peloponneſian is, nor is it ſcorn 

= they ſpeak Dorick who are Dorick- 

orn, 


For (faith the Scholiaſt) the Syracrſians were | 


originally Corinthians : Peloponneſzes was inhab'- 
red by the Doreans, together With the Hera- 


# J > 
Clo > . 
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CHAP. XXII11. 
Hz Diſciples. 


Any were the Perſons, who from ſeveral 
parts , reſorted to Pjthagoras, to be his 
Diſciples. and lived with him in that Condition. 
Of theſe there were (as (a) Ariſtoxenus relates) (4) Porph. 
Leicanians, Mc!ſ3 ptansy (or, as Laert iz;s, Pexcetians) . 
and Romans. 
(b) Simichrs, Tyrant of the Centoropians, | a (b) Porph, 
People of Sicily, the Town it ſelf being called Cen- 
torpa | having heard him, laid down hisCommand, 
and diſtributed his Riches, part to his Siſter, parc 
to his Citizens. 
(c) Abaris alſo of Scy:h;z, a Hyperborean, came (c\Jamb. cap, 
hither, who being unacquainted with the Greek 
Language, and not initiated, and withal advan- 
ced inta Years, Pythagoras would not introduce 
him by various Theorems ; but inſtead of the ſi- 
lence, and the long atrention, and other trials, 
he made him preſently fit to receive his DoCtrines, 
and raught him in a ſhort cime to underſtand thoſe 
Two Books concerning Nature, and concerning 
the Gods. For A/ar:s now in years, came from 
the Hyperboreans, a Prieſt of Apollo there, and 
converting the wiſgſt things concerning Religion, 
from Greece to his own Countrey, that he might 
lay up the colleCted Gold to his God's uſe, in his 
1 empleamong the Hyperboreans ; but coming by 
the way into Iraly, and ſeeing Pythagoras , and 
likening him to the God whoſe Prieſt he was, and 
belteving he was no other,not a man like him, bur 
very 4pello himſelf, both by his Gravity, and by 
ſome Marks and Tokens which he knew, he gave 
Pythagoras an Arrow which he brought from the 
Terhple, as neceflary for his Journey, through 
ſo many different {.ontingencies, and fuch a long 
Travel : For riding upon that, and fo paſſing 0- 
ver places that were otherwiſe impaſlible, as Ri- 
vers, Lakes, Marſhes, Mountains, and the like, 
and coming to any place, as they fay, he made 
Purifications, and expelled PeſtiJences and Storms 
from thoſe Cicies that defired his afliſtance. We 
are informed, that Lacedemcn being purged by 
him, never had the Peſtilence afterwards, where- 
as it was formerly very ſubje& to that ſickneſs, 
by reaſon of want of free palilage of the Air (the 
Taygetan Mountains, amongſt which ir is builr, 
penning it up: for thoſe Hills Iye above it, as 
Gnoſſzs to Creet ) and other ſuch Signsof the pow- . " 
er of Abaris are reported. But Pythagoras ac- ds ns 
cepting the Arrow, and not looking ttrangely jy». 
upon it, or asking the cauſe why he gaveirhim ; 
but, as if he were himſelf the true God, taking 
Abaris aſide, he ſhowed him his golden Thigh , 
as an alſured mark that he was not miſtaken, and 
then reckoning every particular of all choſe that 
were in the Temple, that he did not gueſs amiſs, 
and adding, That he came for the benefit of men, 
and for this reaſon was in man's ſhape, that they 
might not be aſtoniſhed at one ſo far above them, 
and (o fly his Doctrine. And he commanded him 
to ſtay there, and to joyn with himin inſtruting 
them who came to him: and as for the Gold 
Which 
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'(e) Strab.lib.6. 
page 263. 


ira Appion. 
ib. 11. 


7ambl.cap,ult. 


(f, Foſeph.con- 


which he had gathered for his God, he com- 
mianded him to give it to thoſe whom he had al- 
ſembled ; infomuch that he actually confirmed 
the Sentence, Ali! things are common among ſt 
Fri-nds. Abaris thus ſtaying with him ( as we 
{aid ), he gave him che Epitome of Phyſiology and 
Theology, aud inſtead of the Art of gueſſing by 
Sacrifices, he taught him that kind of Progno- 
ſtick which is by Numbers , as thinking that 
more Sacred and Divine, and more agreeable to 
the Celeſtial Numbers of the Gods. And other 
Doftrines he taught Abaris, ſuch as were proper 
for him. 

(e) Milo of Crotona, the moſt eminent Wreſt- 
ler of thoſe times, was Diſciple to Pythagoras ; 
He, when in the Hall of the Colledg a Pillar be- 
gun to yield, went under it, and by that means 
ſaved all the Scholars, and at laſt got away 
himſelf; and it is probable that this confidence 
in his great ſtrength was the occaſion of his 
Death. For they report that as he was going 
through a thick Wood far from any way , find- 
ing a great Tree with Wedges in it, he ſet his 
Hands and feet to it, trying to reive it aſiin- 
der ; wherenpon the Wedges fell out, and 
he being caught, became a Prey to the Wild 
Beaſts. In his Houſe it was, that the Pyrha- 
goreans were ſurpriſed and burned by the Cylonij- 
ans. 

(f) Calliphon of Crotona, is mentioned by 
Hermipprs, as an intimate Friend of Pythagoras, 
who reported, when Ca/l;phon was dead, That 
his Soul was continually preſent with him, and 
that the Soul commanded him that he ſhould not 
paſs the place where his Aſſe fell; and that he 
ſhould abſtain from impure Water, and avoid ill- 
ſpeaking. 

We onely mention theſe here , as being 
moſt particularly intereſted in the Relation of 
Pythagoras his Life: a more perfect Account 
of the reſt , receive in the following Cata- 
logue. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
The Succeſſion of his School, 


Fe Succeſſor of Pythagoras is by all acknow- 
ledged to have been ARISTe AUS, Son 
of Damophon, a Crotonian, who lived in the time 
of Pythagoras, Seven Generations above Plato : 
neither did he ſucceed in the School onely, but 
in breediug the Children of Py:hagoras, andin the 
Marriage of Theano, for his eminent underſtand- 
ing of his Opinions ; for he is ſaid to have 
caught the Doctrine of Pythagoras Forty Years 
together lacking one, living in all, near an Hun- 
dred; He aſſigned the School to Arif 2s, as being 
the oldeſt. 

Next him, ANESARCAHUS, Son of Py- 
thagor as. 

He delivered it to BUL AGORAS, in 
whoſe time the City of Crotona was ſacked. 

Him ſucceeded T1ID AS, a Crotonian, return- 
ing from travel which he began before the War, 
but he died with grief for the calamity of his Coun- 
trey ; Whereas it was a common thing to others, 
when they were very old, to free themſelves from 
the fetters of the body. 


Afterwards they took one of the Lucanians, ſa 
ved by ſome ſtrangers, to be Preſident of the 
School, to wbomcame DIODORUS the Aſpen- 
dian, who was taken by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
men in their Colledg. 

As Heraclea, CLINIAS and P HI1T, 0. 
L AUS. 

At Metapontum, THEORIDES and EU. 
RYTUS. 

At Tarentum, ARG HYT AS. 

Of the External Acroaticks was Epicharmys, but 
not of the Colledge. Coming to Syracy/a, in the 
time of the Tyranny of Hieron, he torbare publick- 
ly to profeſs Philolo; *v; but he reduced the Opi- 
nions of thoſe men, (the Pythagoreans) into Verſe 
ſportively divulging the abſtruſe Doctrines of Ps. 
thagoras. : | 

Of the Pythagoreans it is likely that many Were 
obſcure; the Names of ſuch as were eminent, are 
theſe ; 


Crotonians. 

_ » Dymas , e/fgon, e/Amon, Silias, 
Cleoſthenes, Agelas, Epiſylus , Phyciadas, Ecpha- 
nius, Timeaus, Buthius, Eratus, Ttanaus , Phodiy- 
pus, Bryas, Evander, Millias, Antimedon, «ge- 
as, Leophron, Agylas, Onatas, HippoFt henes, Clec- 
phron, Alcmaon, Damocles, Milon, Meton. 


Metapontines. 

Brontinus, Parmiſcus, Areſtadas, Leo, Damar- 
menos, eAineas, Chilas, Meliſias, Ariſteas, Lapha- 
on, Evander, Ageſidamus, Xenocides, Euriphemus, 
Ariſtomenes , Ageſarchis , Alcias , Xenophantes , 
Thraſeos, Arytus , Epiphron , Eiriſcus , Megiſteas, 
Leocydes, Thraſymides, Euphtmus , Proclus, Anti- 
medes, Lacritnus, Damotages, Pyrrhon, Rhexibius, 
Alopecus , Aſtylns , ts, » Aljochus, Lacrates, 
Glucinus: 


Agrigentine. 
Empedocles. 


Velian. 
Pamenides. 


| Tarentines. 

Philolaus, Arytus, Archytas, Theodorus, Ariſip- 
pus, Lycon, Eſtiaus, Polemarchus, Aſteas, Cenias, 
Cleon, Eurymedon, Arceas, Clinagoras, Archippus, 
Zopyrus, Euthynus, Dicearchus, Philonides, Phrow 
tidas, Lyſis, Lyſibius, Dinocrates, Echecrates, Pa- 
etion, Acuſiladas, Iccus, Piſicrates, Clearatus, Leon 
teus, Phrinichus, Simicheas, Ariftoclides , Clinias, 
Abroteles, Piſerrydivs, Brias, Evander, Archemas 
_ » Mimmomachus, Achmonidas, Sicas, Caraphan- 
[144as. 


Sybarites. 
Metopus, Hippaſus, Proxenus, Evanor, Deanax, 
Meneſtius, Diocles, Empedins, Timaſius, Polemaus, 
Evan, Tyrſenus. | 


Parians, 
e/Etits, Phenecles, Dexithens, Alcimachas, Dinar- 
chus, Meton, Timens, Timeſianax, Amcerm, Euma 
ridias. 


Locrians. 
Gyptius, Xenon, Philodamus, Enetes, Adicts, 


Sthe- 


b 
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Sthenonidas, Softftratus, Euthynus, Zaleucus, Ti- 


mares 


 Poſidonians. 


Athamas, Simus, Proxenus, Cranius, Mayes, Ba- | 


thylaus, Phedo, 


Lucamans. h 
Ocellus and Ocylns (brethren), Oreſander, Ce 
rambus, Dardaneus, Malias. 


Ageans. | 
Hip medon, TimoFthenes, Euelthon, Thraſydamus, 
Critoy PolyGtor 
Laconians. 


Antocharidas, Cleanor, Eurycratus. 


Hy perborean. 
Abars. 


Rheglans. 
Ariſtides, Demoſthenes, Ariſtocrates, Phytius, He- 
licaon, Maeſibulus, Hipparchides, Athoſion, Euthycles, 


Opſamus, 


Selinuntian. 
Coles: 


Syracuſians. 
Leptines, Phintias, Damon. 


Samians. 
Fippon. 


Caulonians. 
Gallibrotus, Dicon, Na#tas, Drymon, Xent as. 


Phliaſians. 
Diocles, Echecrates, PolymnaFtus, Phanton: 


Sicyonians. 
Faliades, Demon, Softratins, Soft henes. 


Cyrenzans. 
Prorus, Melanippus, Ariſtangelus, Theodorus. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


—— 


| | 
| Tarentine. 


j 
4 


| 


Meliſſus, Lacony Archippus, Glorigpus, Helorisy 


Cyzicenes. 
Pythodorus, Hippoſthenes, Butherus, Xenophilus. 


Catanzan. 
Charond as. 


Corinthian, 
Lyſiades. 


Tyrrhene. 
Chry/ippus. 


Athenian. 
Nauſubeus. 


Q#f Pontus. 


Neoeritus, Lyramnus: 
In all, 2o8. 


The Py:hagorean Women eminent, are, 
Tymicha, Wife of Mill;us the Crotonian. 
Philtes, daughter of Leophron, a Crotonian, ſiſter 

of Bind cus. 

Oecelo and Eccel», of Luca. 
Chiions, daughter of Chilo the Laced emonian. 
Theano, Wife of Brontinus the Metap tine. 
Muya, wife of Milo the Crotonian. 
Laſthema of Arcadia, daughier of Abroteles the 


Echecrates, a Phliaſian. 

Tyrſenes of Sybarzs. 

Pyſirronde of Tarentum, daughter of N;iades. 

Salacera. 

Bio of Argos. 

Babelyma of Argos. 

Cleexchma, filter of Autocharides, a Lacedemo» 
nian. 

In all, 57, Thus 7Jamblichus. 

Laertius faith, His Syſteme (or, as Caſſiodorus, 
Colledg) continued for Nineteen Generations; for 
the laſt of the Pythagoreans (whom Ariftoxenus 
ſaw) were Xenophilus the Chalcidean of Thrace, 
and Phanton a Phliaſian, and Echecrates, and Dio- 
cles, and PolymmeiFus, who alſo were Phliaſians. 
They heard! Phi/v/ans and Eurytus, both of Taren- 
um. 
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CHAT + 
The preat Authority and efteem of Pythagoras amongſt his Diſciples. 


TTHAGORAS, to render his Diſ-| greater good can never come, nor ſhall ever come, 
ciples capable of Philoſophy , pre-| which is given by the Gods through the means of p, lib 
par'd them by a Diſcipline ſo ſtrift and | this Pythagoras. Whence to thisday the Proverb ies this ( 
ſevere, as might ſeem incredible to | of the Fair-hair'd Samay is uſed for a mott reve. nc a E 
have been undergone by free perſons, | rend perſon. x Ink. c. 
were it not founded upon the great] (f) Porphyrizs ſaith, They reckon'd him a- (f) by 
Authority and Reputation which he had amongſt | mongſt the Gods ; and therefore whenſoever 


pun 


them. they went to deliver to others any exceflent 
(4) Jamb.c.28. (a) The Credit of their Qpinions they concei- | thing, out of the Secrets of. his Philoſophy, 
Pp. 131, ved tobe this, That he who firſt communicated | whence many Phyſical ' Concluſions might be 


them was no ordinary Perfon, but a God ; and | deduced, then they ſwore by the Tetra&#ys, md 
one of theſe Acouſmatais, Who Pyrhagoras was : | calling Pythagoras , as ſome God, to witneſs, 
(6) Pag. 132. for they fay, He was Hyperborean Apollo. (6b) In | ſaid, A 

confirmation hereof, they inſtance thoſe Won- 
ders related in his Life, and the like, which be- Who the TetraQys to our Souls expreſt, 
ing acknowledged to be true, and it being im- Eternal Nature's Fountain I atteſt. 
poſſible they ſhould all be performed by one | 
Man, they conceive it manifeſt, that theſe Re-|(g) Which - Oath they uſed , as forbearing , (g) fa 
lations are to be aſcribed , not to a Humane | through Reverence, to name him ; for they pay 
Perſon, bur to ſomething above Mankind. This | were very ſparing in uſing the Name of any 

they acknowledg ; tor amongſt them there is a | God. 


Jonb.c. 


t) fowb.c. 


(f)Jamb.c. 


ſaying, That, So great indeed was the reſpet they bare 
| him, That (5) it was not lawful for any (b)£ia! 
(c Rend Piwes. (c) Two-footed Man, and Bird one to doubt of what he ſaid, nor to queſtion him Þilt + WW) Pwpb.r 


Is, and another Third. further concerning it ; but they did acquieſce 


See E:ymolop. 
ce 1" 9molog in all chings that he deliver'd , as if chey were 
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| by which Third they meant Pythagores, And | Oracles. And when he went abroad to Cities, 
(dj Jamb. c.6 (4) Ariftotle, in his Book of Pythagorick Philoſo- | it was reported, He went not to teach, but to (b)Lib, x, 
Pp 44. _ phy, relates, That ſuch a Diviſion as this was pre- | cure. 
ſerved by the Py:hagoreans, amongſt their ineffable | Hence-it came to paſs, That (;) when they af: (;) nt 
Secrets. Of Rational Animals, one kind is God; | ſerted any thing in diſpute, if they were queſti- deor. > 
another, Man; a third between both theſe, Pytha- | oned why it was fo, they uſed to anſwer, Ip/e dix- 
goras. ir, He faid it, which He was Pythagoras. This 
(e) Jamb.c.6- (e) They eſteemed Pyrhagoras in the next | (&) «v73s ige was amongſt them the firſt and (464: 
P. 43- place to the Gods, as ſome good Genius indul- | greateſt of DoCtrines, his Judgment being a Rea- Out 3 


gent to Mankind : ſome affirming, that he was | fon free from, and above all Examination and 
Pythian ; others, Hyperborean Apollo ; Some, one | Cenſure. 
of thoſe Genii which dwell in the Moon; others, "TY 
one of the Celeſtial Deities, appearing at that : 
time in a humane ſhape, for the benefit and dire- 
Ction of Mortal Life, that he might communi- CHAP. 
cate the wholſome Illumination of Beatitude and 
Pailoſophy to Mortal Nature ; than which, a| 


— 
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CHAP. Il, 
The two forts of Auditors : and firſt of the Exote- 
rick, how be explored them. 


THE Auditors of Pythagorar, (ſuch, I mean, as 
belonged to the family ) were of two ſorts, 
Exoterick and Eſoterick : the Exotericks were 
thoſe who were under probation, which if they 
well performed, they were admitted to be Eſo- 
tericks. For, of thoſe who came to Pythagoras, 
he admitted not every one, but only thoſe whom 
he liked : firſt, upon choice ; and next, by tryal. 
( a) The Pythagoreans are ſaid to have been 
averſe from thoſe who ſell learning, and open their 
ſouls like the gates of an Tun, to every one that comes 
fo them ; and if they find not a went or ſale in this 
manner, then they run into Cities, and ranſack the 
Gymnaſia, and exatt a reward from diſhonourable 
perſons : Whereas Pythagoras bid much of hu 
ſpeeches ; ſo as they who were purely initiated might 
plainly underſtand them. But the reſt, as Homer 
ſaid of Tantalus, grieve, for that being in the midſt 
of learning, they cannot taſte of ut- Moreover, 
tbey ſaid, That they who for hire teach ſuch as come 
to them, . are meaner than Statuaries and Chariot- 
makers ; for, a Statuary, when be ( b ) would 
}) Hpul.in A» 12ake a Mercury, ſeeks ont ſome piece of wood fit to 
glog, lib. 1. receive that form; but theſe, of every diſpoſition en- 
ins this ſen» Je 20ur to make that of Virtue. 
- us (c) When ( therefore) any friends came to him, 
\Yanb,c17. 94 deſired to learn of him, he admitted them nat, 
till be had made tryal and judgment of them Firſt, 
be enquired, how they did beretofore converſe with 
their parents and friends; next, be obſerved their 
unſeaſonable laughters , und unneceſſary ſilence or 
diſcourſes Moreover, what their inclinations were, 
1onk.c0: [, (4) whether poſſeſ&d with paſſion and intem- 
perance, whether prone to anger or unchaſt de- 
ſires, or contentious or ambitious, and how they 
| behaved themſelves in contention and friendſhip.] 
i Jonb.c.1g, As likewiſe what friends thoſe were, with whom 
- they were intimate, and their converſation with 
them, and in whoſe ſociety they ſpent the greateſt 
part of the day ; likewiſe upon what occaſions they 
Jojed and grieved. 

(f ) Moreover be conſidered their preſence and 
their gaite, and the whole motion of their body : and, 
phy ſiognomiz.ing them by the ſymptoms, he diſcovered 
by manifeſt ſigns the occult diſpoſitions of their ſouls. 

Prpb.pag. F'ODs (g) be firſt tudied that Science concerning men, 
| thereby diſcovering of what diſpoſition every one 
was ; neither did he admit any into bis friendſhip 
and acquaintance, before be bad phyſiognomized the 
man what he were, This word ( faith (b) Agel- 
lius, upon the ſame occaſion ) ſignifieth to make 
enquiry into the manners of ſome, by ſome kind 
of conjecture of the wit by the face and counte- 
nance, and by the air and habit of the whole 
body. | 

(5) If «pon exat} obſervation of all theſe particu- 
lars, he found them to be of good diſpoſitions, then be 
examined whether they had good manners, and were 
decile ;, firſt, whether they could readily and ingeni- 
ouſly follow that which he told them ;, next, whether 
they had any love to thoſe things which they heard. 
For be conſidered what diſpoſition they were of as to 
being made gentle, this be called xx7T&qr1on ; for be 
accounted roughneſs an enemy to his way of teaching, 


(1) fanbc-34* 


(f)Janb.c.2o. 


(i)Lib, 1, c.4. 


i) Jambc,20. 
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becauſe it rs attended by impatience, intemperanc?, 
anger, obtuſeneſs, confuſion, diſhonour, and the like ; 
but mildneſs and gentleneſs by their comtraries. 

Likewiſe (k ) im making the fir#t tryal of them, 
he conſidered , whether they could Exvuotarr, ( for 
that was the word he uſed) and exammed, whether 
if they could learn that which they heard , they 
ro able to be ſilent, and to keep u to them- 
elves. 


(k) Jamb.cap. 
Pag. 95. 


CHAP. 


T 
1s 


Il 
Purificative Inſtitution by ſufferings. 
(a THe chiefeſt ſcope which Pythagoras propos'd, 


was 10 deliver and free the mind from the 
ingagements and fetters, inwhich it # confin'd from 
ber firſt infancy ; without which freedom, none can 
learn any thing ſound or true, nor can perceive by 
what that which ws unſound in ſenſe operates. Fey, 
the mind ( according to him ) ſeeth all, and heareth 
all, the reſt are deaf and blind. 

This he performed by many exerciſes which 
he appointed for purification of the mind, and 
for the probation of ſuch as came to him, 
which endured five years before they were ad- 
mitted, 

(6b) If upon ths examination ( which we de- (6) Jamb.c.17; 
Clared ) he judged any perſon capable, be then re- Pa. 77- 
mitted him three years to be deſpiſed, making a teſt 
of hs conſtancy and true love to learninz, and whe- 
ther he were ſufficiently inftrutted as to deſpiſe glory, 
to contermn honour, and the like. 

(c) He conceived it in general requiſite, that (c) Jamb. 
they ſhould take much labour and pains, for the 
acquiſition of Arts and Sciences; and to that end 
he appointed for them ſome torments of cautersſmg 
and mciſion to be performed by fire and ſteely which 


none that were of an ill inclination would undergo. 


(a) Porpn. 


—_ 


CHAP. IV. 


Silence; 


(a) Oreover, be enjoyned thoſe that came to 

him Silence for five years, making tryal 
bow firmly they would behave themſelves in the moſt 
difficult of all continencies ; for ſuch # the gowern- 
ment of the tongue, as # manifeſt from thoſe ho 
have divulged myſteries. 

This a&r7z7)s 0:74, a quinquennial ſilence, 
was Called 3y4uw0is, (and ſometimes, but leſs 
frequently, ix«pnuoovrn) (b) Si ion br iavry 
+ a5yor, from keeping our ſpeech within our 


(a) Famb., 


(b) Heſych. 


ſelves. 


The reaſon, of this ſilence was, ( c) That the 7.) 6:motic 5 
ſoul might be converted into her ſelf 2 external (2) Gnpiee M 
things, and from the irrational paſſions in her, and 
from the body even unto her own life, which is to 
live for ever. Or, as ( d) Clemens Alexandrinus 
expreſleth it, That his diſciples, being diverted from 
ſenſible things, might ſeek God with 8. pure mind. 
Hence (e) Lucian tothe demand, how Pythagoras 
could reduce men to the remembrance of the 
things which they had formerly known, ( for he 
held Science to be only Reminiſcence) makes him 
anſwer, Firſt, by long quiet and ſilence, ſpeaking no 


thing for five whole years, 
XxX Yet 


(d) Strom. 5. 


(e) In vit. a, 


LU 
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F)lib.1. cap4+ Yet (f) Apellus affirms, That he appointed 
not the ſame length of ſilence to all, but ſeveral 
to ſeveral perſots, according to their particular 
capacities. And Apuleizs, That for the graver 
ſort of perſons, this taciturnity was moderated 


by a ſhorter ſpace; but the more talkative were 
puniſhed,as it were,by exile from ſpeech five years. 


(s) Agel. ibid, (g) He who kept ſilence, heard what was ſaid 
b 


y others, but was not allowed either to queſtion, 
if he underſtood not, or to write down what he 


heard. None kept ſilence leſs than two years. 


Agellius adds, That theſe within the time of ſilence 
and hearing, were called Acouſtic:. But when they 
kad learned theſe things the moſt difficult of all, 
to hold their peace, and to hear, and were now 
grown learned in filence, which they called ixauv- 
fer, then they were allowed to ſpeak,and to que- 


ſtion,and to write what they heard,and what they 
conceived. At this time they were called Mathema- 
7ici,from thoſe Arts which they then began to learn 
and to meditate. Thus Agel/zs,how rightly,l que- 
ſtion ; for Mathematici and Acouſmatici were di- 
ſtinttive appellations of the Pythagoreans, not in 
probation, but after admiſſion, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. 
(b) Florid, Thus,(>) Apuleius faith, He taught nothing to his 
diſciples before ſilence; And with him, the firſt me- 
ditation, for one that meant to be a wiſe man,was, 
wholly to reſtrain the tongue of words, thoſe 


words which the Poets call Winged, to pluck off 


the fears, and to confine them within the walls of 
our teeth. This, ſay,was the firſt rudiment of wiſ- 
dom,to learn to meditate,and to unlearn to talk. 


CHAP. V. 


Abſtinence, Temperance,and other ways of Purification. 


Oreover,he commanded them to abſtain 
from all things that had life, and from 
certain other meats alſo which obſtruct the clear- 

(b) 3amb.ibig, Neſs of the underſtanding,(b)and for the ſame end 
(viz. in order to the inquifſition and the apprehen- 

ſion of the moſt difficult Theoremes) he likewiſe 

commanded them to abſtain from wine,to eat lit- 

tle, to fleep little; a careleſs contempt of honour, 

riches, and the like; an unfeigned reſpect towards 

kindred, ſincere equality and kindneſs towards 

ſuch as were of the ſame age, and a propenſity to 

further the younger without envy. | 

(c) Jamb. ibid, (c)In fine, he procured to his Diſciples a conyer- 
ſation with the gods by viſions and dreams, which 

never happen to a ſoul diſturbed with anger or 

pleaſure, or any other unbefitting tranſportation, 

or with impurity and a rigid ignorance of all theſe. 


(a) Famb.c.16., (a) 
P.74- 


He cleanſed, and purified the ſoul divinely from |: 


all theſe, and inkindled the divine part in her,and 
preſerved her,and directed in her that intelleual 
(4) For ogg. divine eye which is better, (4)as Plato ſaith) then 
ya; reading &s 4 thouſand eyes of fleſh, for by the help of this 
ener x7 + only, Truth is apprehended; After this manner he 
Tiazrors.. procured purification of the Intelle&t : And ſuch 
was his form of Inſtitution as to thoſe things. 
(e) Excerpt. (e) Diodorus ſaith, they had an exerciſe of tem 
Valeſ. p. 245. perance after this manner; There being prepared 
and ſet before them all ſorts of delicate food, they 
looked upon it a good while, and after that their 
appetites were fully provoked by the ſight thereof, 
(f) Jambl. they commanded it to be taken off, | ( f Jand given 


to the ſervants” they themſelves going a 


to puniſh their appetite. 


CHAP. VI. 
Community of Eſtates. 


fit to govern a family,and to give Laws. 


them, no man had a propriety to any thing. 


community, and departed. 


wa 
without dining ; ( this they did, faith Famblichar 


N chis time,all that they had (that is their whole 
eſtate) was made common [. (a)put together 
and made one.) They brought forth faith(b ) Ape]. 
lius, whatſoever they had of ſtock or money, and 
conſtituted an inſeparable Society, as being that 
ancient way of aſſociation, which truely is termed 
Koweftoy. (c) This was given up to ſuch of the dif. /, 1; 
ciples, as were appointed for that purpoſe, and 
were called Politic; & Oeconomict, as being perſons 


This was conformable to the precepts of Py. 
thagoras (as (4) Timeus afhrms) firſt xozre 76 $iaay (4) Joni 
&ver, All common amongſt friends ; and, v:aiyr; 
todrn;, friendſhip, equality ; (e)and,eſteem nothing (+) Ly, 
your own. By this means(f ) he exterminated all (f)7,y 
propriety,and increaſed community even to their 
laſt poſſeſſions, as being cauſes of diſſention and 
trouble ; for all things were common amongſt 


But what Apellizzs terms an inſeparable Society, is 
to be underſtood only conditionally, provided 
that they miſliked not at any time this communi- 
ty: for, whoſoever did ſo, (g) took again his own (41, 
eſtate, and more than that which he krought into the 


CHAP. VIL 
Admiſſion or RejeFion. 


the men themſelves they ſaid were dead. 


CHAP, VII. 
Diſtin&ion. 


ly or ſymbolically (for he had a two-fold form 


Aconſmatici they, who heard only the chief hea 
of learning, without more exact explication. 


Thus 


of 


teaching ) : and of thoſe who came to him, ſome 
were called Mathematici, others Acouſmatici. The 
Mathematici were thoſe who learnt the fuller and 
more exaCctly-elaborate reaſon of Science. 'The 
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(4)Jonlle, 


(6) Lan, 


(a) FT Hey who appeared worthy to participate (a/jilc) 
of his doctrines, judging by their lives and 
moderation, after their five years ſilence, were 
made Eſotericks, and were admitted to hear Pytha- 
goras Within the Screen, and to ſee him ; but be- 
fore that time they heard him diſcourſe, being on 
the outſide of the Screen, 8 not ſeeing him, giving 
along time experiment of their proper manners 
by Hearing only. But if they were rejected, they 
received their eſtate double,and a tomb was made 
by the Diſciples, as if they had been dead; for ſo 
all that were about Pyrbagoras ſpoke of them,and 
when they met them,behaved themſelves towards 
them, as if they had been ſome other perſons, but 


ls p——_— he diſcourſed to thoſe that (4)Prijics 
came to him, he declared either plain- 24. | 
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Thus (4) as there were two kinds of Philo- 
ſophy,ſo were there two ſorts of thoſe who ſtudied 
Philoſophy. The Acouſmarici did confeſs that the 
Mathemstici were Pythaporeans ; but the Mathe- 
matici did not acknowledg that the Acouſmatici 
were Pythagoreans ; for they had their learning, 
not from Pythagoras, bur from Hippaſas ; who, 
ſome ſay, was of Crotona, others of Metapontium. 

The Philoſophy of the Acouſmatici conſiſts of 
Dottrines without demonſtrations and reaſons, 
but that, So it muſt be done, and the like, which 
they were to obſerve as ſo many” Divine Do- 
Qtrines, and they did eſteem thoſe amongſt them 
the wiſeſt , who had moſt of theſe Aconſmata. 
Now all theſe Acouſmata were divided into three 
kinds ; ſome tell, what ſomething &; others tell, 
whas moſt ſuch a thing : the third ſort tell, wha: 
& to be done, and what not. Thoſe that tell what 
a thing is, are of this kind, as What is the Iſland 
of the Bleſſed ? The Sun? the Moon ? What is 
the Oracle at Delph;? the Tetratys ? What 1s 
the Muſick of the Syrens ? 

Thoſe which tell what g moſt, as, What w moſt 
juſt? To ſacrifice. What is the wiſeſt * Number , 
and in the next place that which gave names to things: 
What i the wiſeſt amongſt us? Medicine. What the 
moſt beautiful? Harmony: What the moſt powerful* 
Reaſon. What the beſt? -Beatitude. What the 
trueſt ? That men are wicked. For which ( they 
fay ) he commended Hippodamas, a Poet of Sa- 
lamis, who ſaid, 


O Gods! whence are you? How ſo good ? ſobleſt * 
O Men! whence are you? How with ill poſſeſt £ 


Theſe and ſuch like are the Acouſmata of this 
kind; for every one of theſe telleth, What is moſt. 
The ſame it 1s with that which is called the wiſ- 
dom of the Seven Sages, for they enquired not 
what is good, but what is moſt good ; not what is 
difficult, but what is moſt difficult, which is to 
know our ſelves ; not what is facile, but what is 
moſt facile, which is the cuſtome of Nations. 
Thoſe Acouſmata ſeem to follow this kirld of wil- 
dom.for thoſe Sages were before Pythagoras. The 
Acouſmata which tell hat & to be done; or what « 
not to be done, are thus, As that we ought to beget 
children, for we muſt leave behind us ſuch as may 
ſerve the Gods in our rooms or,that we ought. to put off 
the right ſhoe firſt ; or, that we ought not togoin the « 
common Road,and the like. Such were the Acouſma- 
7a;but thoſe which have moſt ſaid upon them,are 
concerning ſacrifices, at what times, and after what 
manner they are to be performed, and concerning 
removal from our place of habitation, and con- 
cerning Sepulture,how we muſt bury the Dead,for 
ſome whereof there is a reaſon given. As, that we 
ought to get children, that we may leave in our room 

another ſervant of the Gods. But of others there is 
noreaſon:and,in ſome,that which follows the pre- 
cept ſeems to be allied tothe words, but in others 
is wholly diſtant, as, thar 2e ought not to break 
bread, becauſe it conduceth to judgment in Hell. But 
the reaſons that are applied to theſe, are not Py- 
zbagorean, but given by ſome other who ſtudied 
Pythagorean Learning, endeavouring to apply 
ſome probable conjecture to them; As of the laſt 
mentioned, That Bread is not to be broken , 
ſome ſay, He who gathers together, ought nor 
to difſolye, For anciently all Friends uſed after 


a barbarous manner to meet at one Loaf : Q- 
thers, That you muſt not give ſo bad ari omen, 
as, When you are going about any thing, to 
break it off. 


they were delivered by Tradition through many, 
and thoſe ſtill growing more idle, that the Rea- 
ſons were taken away, and the Problems only 
left. Now the Mathematical Pythagorears grant 
all this to be true, but the occaſion of the differ- 
ence they ſay was this : P;:hagoras went from 
Tonia, and Same, in the time of Policrates's reign, 
to Italy, which was then in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, where the chiefeſt perſons of the Cities be- 
came converſant with him. To the moſt ancient 
of theſe, and ſuch as had leaſt leaſure, ( becauſe 
they were taken up with publick employments, 
ſo that it would be very hard for them to learn 
Mathemarticks and Demonſtrations) he diſcour(- 
ed barely, conceiving it did nothing leſs advan- 
tage them, even without the cauſes, to know 
what they had to do: as Patients, not enquiring 
why ſuch things are preſcribed them, neverthe- 
leſs obtain health. But co the younger, who 
were able to act and learn, he imparted by De- 
monſtrations and Mathematicks. The Mathe- 
matici profeſſed that they came from theſe ; 
the Acouſmatic:, from the others, chiefly from 
Hippaſus, who was one of the Pythagoreans. 
But becauſe he publiſhed | their doQtrine ] 
and firſt wrote of the Sphear of twelve Pen- 
tagones, he died in the Sea as an impious 
perſon , riot obtaining the fame at which he 
aimed. 


CHAP. I 
How they diſpoſed the Day. 


they who were taught by him. Theſe men per- 
formed their morning walks by themſelves, and 
in ſuch places where they tight be exceeding 
quiet and retired, where were Temples, and 
Groves, and other delightful places; for they 
thought it was not fit they ſhould ſpeak with any 
one, till they had firſt compos'd their Souls, and 
fitted their intelle&t, and that ſuch quiet was 
requiſite for the compoſure of their intellet; 
for, as ſoon as they aroſe, to intrude among the 
people, they thought a tumultuous thing. There- 
fore all the Py:bagoreans ever made choice of the 
moſt ſacred places. | 
After their morning-walk, they came to. one 
another, chiefly in the Temples, orin ſome ſuch 
places. They made uſe of theſe times for do- 
Qrines and diſciplines, and reCtifications of their 
manners. | 
After they had ſtudied a while, they went to 
their morning exerciſes; the greater part uſed 
to anoint themſelves, and run races ; the fewer, 
to Wreſtle in Orchards and in Groves ; ſome, by 
throwing ſledges, or by grappling hands, to 
make tryal of their ſtrength ; chooſing ſuch 


X2LxX 2 exerciſes 


z 


But there was one Hippomedon, ati ( c ) Agri- (For d11 e:- 
neany a Pythagorean of the Acouſmatick rank, & «:r4v5,ver- 
who ſaid, That Pythaporas gave reaſons and de- haps read 
monlſtrations of all theſe things ; but becauſe A7591% * 


O\K7E ſhall next ſpeak concerning thoſe (4) JemS. cap; 
things which he taught them in the 20. pag. 97.and 
day ; fot, according to his diretions, thus did cap-21. tor rhe 
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exerciſes as they pidged moit convenient for 
them. 

At Dinner they uſed Pread and Honey. Wine 
afer meals they drunk not. 'The time aficr Din- 
ner they employ'd in Political affairs, as well 
foreign as domeſtick,according to the injunction 
of their Liws ; for they endeavoured to 1anage 
every thing in the afternoons. &s ſoon as the eve- 
ning came, they betook thernſelves again, not 
ſingly, as in their morning Waiks, but two or 
three walked together, repeating the Doctrines 
they had learnt, and exercifing themſclves in vir- 

'  tuous employments. Aſter their walks, they uſed 
baths and waſhing ; having waſhed, they met 
rogether to eat; bur they did not eat together 
more than ten perſons. As ſoon as they who were 


to come together were met, they uſed libations, | 


and facrifices of meal and frankincenſe. Then 
they went to ſupper, that they might end it be- 
fore the Sun were ſer. They uſed Wine,and Maza, 
and Bread, and Broth, and Herbs, both raw and 
boiled : they likewiſe ſer before them the fleſh of 
ſuch beaſts as uſed to be ſacrificed. They ſeldom 
eat broths of fiſh, becauſe ſome of them are, in 
ſome reſpe&s, very hurtfui ; hkewiſe (ſeldom) 
the fleſh of ſuch creatures as uſe not to: hurt 
mankind. After Supper, they offered libations, 
then had Ieftures: Their cuſtom was, that the 
youngeſt amongſt them ſhould read, and the 
eldeſt ſhould, as Preſident, order what and how 
he ſhould read: When they were to depart, he 
who filled the Wine poured forth to them in li- 
bation ; and during the libation, the eldeſt of 
them declared theſe things, That none ſhould 
hurt or. kill a domeſtick plant or fruit ; beſides, 
that they ſhould ſpeak well, and think reverently 
of the gods, dzmons, and heroes ; likewiſe to 
think well of Parents and Benefactors ; to aſſiſt 
Law, and oppoſe Rebellion. 'This ſaid, every one 
departed to his houſe. 

They wore a white and clean garment ; they 
had alſo coverlets white and clean of (b) linnen, 
for they uſed not any of skins, becauſe they ap- 
proved not the exerciſe;of Hunting. 


(b) For iuat- 
Arvd, perhaps 
read x, ie 
Jianvra. Yer 
Laertius Cx 


53 , 
manner ; He cndeawi nd to call 16 mind 1: ot bs 
| arſe, as {com FA; he roſe, either had hoerd, T4 £iI(97 71 


| charge to {1s {crwents ; ar. d 21 hat inthe ſee nd p oct, 
| and h:t in the third, and ſo on m the [re writer, 

find then for bs gang forth, whom he wa fiſt 

whom next ; and wat Gifcurſes be had with tl 
firft,what with the ſecond, what with the third. c5:d 
; ſo of the reſt ; for he endeawycurcd to rtoat 19 1s 
' mory all that kapned thrergbout the while day, in cr. 
| der as it hapned : And if at their upriſing they hal 
| more leiſure, then after the lame manner ; bey eniea- 
| voured to recolle all that hapned to thers for three 
days befpre. Thus they chiefly ex2reiſed the memory : 
| for they conceived, that (5) not.himg cendeceth more 
| 70 ſcienceg experience, and prudence, than ro remen- 
| ber many things. 


| ding #Þiy 3» werCoy me: emonulu X eenvnouy, trr $6 
Tees, Ts dwdta nod nuortucy. 


This was conformable to the inſtitution of Py- {,, 
thagoras ; for, (c) He adviſed to have regard chiefly 
to two times, that when, we went to ſleep, and (hat 
when we roſe from ſleep ; at each of theſe we ought to 
conſider, what attions are paſt, and what to come. 
Of the paſt, we ought to require an account of cur 
ſelves ; of the future, we ought to have a providen- 
tial care. Wherefore he adviſed every one to repeat 
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ro bimſelf theſe werſes | (4) ſo ſoon as be came home, (4) las 


or ] before he ſlepr. 


Nor ſuffer ſleep at night to cloſe thine eyes, 
Till thrice thy aCts that day thou haſt o're-run, 
How flipt? what deeds? what duty left undone ? 


And before they aroſe, theſe : 


As ſoon as e're thou wak'ſt, in order lay 
The actions to be done that following day. 


To this efteft Auſonirs hath a Pythaporicsl A- 
croaſis,* as he terms It. 


AL. 
A good wiſe perſon, ſuch as hardly one 
Of many thouſar:ds to Apollo known, 
He his own judg ftriftly bemſelf ſurveys, 


IEG, Theſe were the Traditions that were delivered 
was not as - £0 that ſociety of men, partly concerning diet, 
yet uſedin {of which hereafter more particularly] partly 


thoſe parts. concerning the courſe of life. 


ene 


Nor minds the Noble's or the Common's ways : 
But, like the world is ſelf, i (mooth and round, 
In all hs poliſht frame no blemiſh found. 

He thinks bow long Cancer the day extends, 


CHAP. X. 


How they examined their ations morning and | 
evening. | 
Heſe and all other aCtions of the day, they 
contriv'd in the morning before they roſe, | 
and examined at night before they ſlept ; thus, 
(a) Fam. cap. by a twofold act, exerciſing the memory. (@} They 
conceived that it was requiſite to retain and preſerve 
in memory all which they learnt, and that leſſons and 
dofrines ſhould be fo far acquired, as until they are | 
able to remember what they have learnt ; for that | 
& it which they ought to know, and bear m mind. | 
For this reaſon they cheriſhed memory much, and ex- | 
erciſed it, and took great care of it ; and in learning | 
they gave not over, until they bad gotten their leſſon | 
perfetty by heart. A Pythagorean roſe not out of | 
bed, before he had called to mind the ations of the | 
day paſt, which recolleftion he performed in this | 


| 


And Capricorn the night: Hirn(*lf perpends 

In a juſt ballance, that no flaw there be, 
Nothing exuberant, but that aft erree ; 

Within that all bc ſolid, nithi:g by 

A hollow ſound betray 019:uity. 

Nor ſuffer ſleep to ſeize his eyes, before 

All atts of that long day be hath run ore ; 
What things were miſt, what done in time, what 
Why here reſpe&, or reaſon there forgot; (not ; 
Why kept the worſe opinion ? when reliew'd 

A beggar ; why with broken paſſior: griev'd 
What wiſh'd hich had been vetter not deſir'd ; 
Why profit before honeſty requir'd ? 

If any by ſome ſpeech or look offended, 

Why nature more than diſcipline attended? 

All words & deeds thre ſearcht from morn to night, 
He ſorrows for the ill, rewards the right. 
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CHAP. [. 


Secrecy. 


Eſides the Quinqaennial ſilence , T*Y7ae7n; 
iyeuvhie, of the Pjrhavor: ans , whiltt they 
were FExotericks ; ther& was another , termed 
me/TIl; ixawe,z perpetual vr compleat filence, 
(or ſecrecy) proper to the Eſotericks,not amonglt 
one another, but towards all ſuch as were not 
of their ſociety. . 
(a) The principal and moſt efficacious of their 
Dodtrines they all kept ever among(t themſelves, 
as not'to be ſpoken, with exaCt Ezbemy: his to- 
wards &&tranevus perfons, continuing-them un- 
written and preſerv'd only by memgry to their 
ſucceſſors;-ro whorff they delivered them as my- 
ſteries of the gods; by which means, nothing of 
any mament came abroad from them. What had 
been taught and learnt a long time, was only 
known within the walls ; and if at any tune there 
were any extraneous, and as I may fayy protane 
perſons amongſt them, the Men (fo commonly 
were the Pythagoreans termed). ſignify'd their 


| ) Jonbl.cap- 


meaning to one another by Symbols. 

(5) Hence Ly/is reproving Hipparchzs, for com- 
municating the diſcourſe to uniniriated perſons, 
void of Mathematicks and Theory, ſaith, They | 
report, that you teach Philoſophy: in publick to | 


| 
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waſhed out, or taken away ; in like manner the 
Divine prepared thoſe who were inclined to Phi- 
lo'nphy, le!t he might be deceived by rhoſe, of 
whom he hoped e'12t rhey would prove good and 
honeſt. For he uſed no aJulterare learning, nor 


# Raf =} 
{ + 


CT %. 


RY 


the nets wherewich many of the Soptiiits intan- 
gle the young men; bur he was skilinl in things 
divine and human: whereas they, under the pre- 
rence of his Doctrine, do many ftrange things, 
invcigling the young men unve{eemingly, and as 
they meer them, whereby they render their Au- 
ditors rough and raſh. For they infule free Tie- 
orems and Diſcourſes, into manners that are not 
free bur diſordered. As if into a deep Well full 
of dirt and mire, we ſhould put clear tranſparent 
water, ir troubles the dirt, and ſpoils the water : 
the ſame is it, as to thoſe who reach and are 
eangar ; for, about the minds and hearts of fach 
as are not initiated, there grows thick and” tall 
covercs,which darken all modeſty and meekneſs, 
and reaſon , hindring it from increaſing there. 
Hence ſpring all kinds of ills, growing up, and 
hindring the reaſon, and not ſutfering it to look 
out, I will firſt name their mothers, Intemperance 
and Avarice, both exceeding fruitful. From In- 
temperance ſpring up unlawful marriages, luſt, 
and drunkenneſs, and perdition, and unnatural 
pleaſures, and certain vehement appetites lead- 
ing to death and ruin; for ſome have been fo vi- 
olently carried away w:th pleaſures, that they 


all chat come, which Py:hagoras would not do, | have not refrained from their own mothers and 
as you, Hipparchus, learnt with much pains. Buc.| daughters; bur violating the Commonwealch, 


you took no heed afcer you had taſted | O noble 

perſon) che $:c:/4an delicacies, which yau ought 

not to have taſted a ſecond time. If you are Chan- | 
| 


ged, I ſhall rejoyc2 ; if not, you are dead to me; 
for he ſaid, We ought to remember, that it 1s pi- | 


and the Laws, tyrannically impriſon men, and 
carrying abouttheir (c) 7ai/zs (or Stocks) violent- 
ly hurry them to deſtruction. From Avarice pro- 
ceed rapines, thefcs, parricides, facriledges, poy- 
ſonings, and, whartoever is allied to theie. Ir be- 


(c) *Ayarzx 


ous, according to the direction of divine and | hoves therefore firit, to cut away the matter 


human exhorcations, that the goods of wiſdom | 
ought not to be communicated to thoſe, whoſe | 
ſoul is not purify'd ſo much as in dream. For ic 
is not lawful to beſtow on every one that which | 
was acquired with ſo much labour, nor t6 reveal 
the my ſteries of the Eleu/izn Goddefles to pro- | 
phane perſons; for they who do boch chefe, are 
alike unjult and irreligious. It is good to confi- 
der within our ſelves, how'much time was em- 


| the reaſon from theie evis : 


't 
| and: pablickly ſet forth by writing, the Py:hagy- S579 5. 
| rick DoCtcines, was expelled the School, and a 


wherein theſe vices are bred, with fire and ſword, 
and all arcs of diſcipline, purifying and freeing 
and then to plant 
ſameching thar 1s good 1n it. Thus Ly/zs. Neither 


| is that expreſſion. | If you are not changed, you 


are dead to me] ro be 1nderitood fimply : for 
his Hrpparchus, (d) becaule he communicated, (4) Cle. Alex. 


ploy'd in taking away the ſpots that were in our | Tomb was made for him, as if he were deaJ, 


breaſts, that atcer five years we mighc be made 
capable of his diſcourſes. For as Diers firſt waſh 
and wring out the clothes they intend to die, that 
they may take the dig (o, as that it cannever be | 


(according to the cuſtom (e) formerly menti- (e) Chap. 


| oned), So ſtrict were the Py:hagoreans in obſer- 
' vanc?2 of this SECrecy. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Ph. pag.31. 


(b) Dial. cum 
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(a) Porph.vir, 
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CHAP L 


Sciences preparative to Philoſophy. 


H E mind being purify'd [ by Diſ- 

Cipline(a) Joughtto be applied to 
things that are beneficial ; theſe 
he procured by ſome contrived 
ways ,. bringing it by degrees 
to the contemplation of eternal 
incorporeal things, which are ever in the ſame 
ſtate; beginning orderly from the moſt minute, 
leſt by the ſuddennefs of the change it ſhould be 
diverted, and withdraw it ſelf through its ſo great 
and long pravity of nutriment.. 5. 

To this end, he firſt uſed the' Mathematical 
Sciences, and thoſe Speculations which are inter- 
mediate betwixt Corporeals and Incorporeals, 
(for they have a Threefold Dimenſion, like Bo- 
dies, but they are impaſſible like Incorporeals) as 
Degrees of Preparation to the Contemplation of 
the things that are 3 diverting, by an artificial 
Reaſon, the Eyes of the Mind from corporeal 
things (which never are permanent in the ſame 
manner and eſtate) never ſo little to a deſire of 
aliment ; by means whereof, introducing the con- 
remplation of things that are, he rendred men 
truly happy. This uſe he made of the Mathema- 
tical Sciences. 

Hence it was, that (b) 7u#tin Martyr applying 
himſelf to a Pythagorean, eminently learned, de- 
firous to be his Diſciple, he demanded, whether 
he were verſt in Muſick, Aſtronomy, and Geo- 
metry : Or doyou think, ſaith he, you may be 
able co underſtand any thing that pertains to Bea- 
titude, without having firſt learned theſe, which 
abſtract the Soul from Senfibles, preparing and 
adapting her for her intelligibles? Can you with- 
out theſe contemplate what is honeſt and what is 
good ? Thus, after a long commendation of theſe 
Sciences, te diſm ft him, for that he had confeſt 
himſelf igncrant of them. 


CHAP. IL 


Mathematick, its name, parts. 


Heſe Sciences were firſt termed Mabiuara by 

Pythagoras upon conſideration that all Ma- 
theſis (diſcipline) is Reminiſcence, which comes 
not extrinſecally to ſouls as the phantaſies which 
are formed by ſenſible objects in the Phantaſie ; 
nor are they an advantageous adſcititious know- 
ledg, like that which is placed in Opinion ; but 
it is excited from Phznomena's, and perfeCted 
intrinſecally by the cogitation converted -into it 
ſelf. 

(5) The whole ſcience of Mathematicks, the 
Pythagoreans divided into four parts, attributing 
one to Multitude, another to Magnitude; and 
ſubdividing each of theſe into two. For Multi- 
tude either ſubſiſts by it ſelf, or is conſider'd with 
reſpect to another ; Magnitude either ſtands ſtill, 
or is moved. Arithmetick contemplates Maltitude 
in it ſelf : Muſick with reſpeCt to another : Geome- 
try, unmoveable magnitude ; Sphzrick, moyea- 
ble. 

Theſe Sciences confider «not Multitude and 
Magnitude ſimply , but in each of theſe that 
which is determinate : for Sciences conſider this 
abſtracted from infinite,that they they maynot(in 
vain) attempt in each of theſe that which is infi- 
nite, When therefore the wiſe perſons ſay thus, 
we Cconcelve it is not to be underſtood of that 
multitude which is in the ſenſible things them- 
ſelves, nor of that magnitude which we perceive 
in bodies, for the contemplation of theſe I think 
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(c) Ti 
xaTly 


pertairs to Phyſick, not to Mathematick, But ** 


becauſe the Maker of all things took Union and 


Diviſion, and Identity, and Alterity, and Station yiy, 


and Motion to compleat the ſoul, and framed it 
of theſe kinds, as T;mers teacheth, we muſt con- 
ceive that the Intellect, conſiſting according to 
the diverſity thereof, and the divifion of propor- 
tions and multitude , and knowing it ſelf to 
be both one and many, propoſeth numbers 
£0 
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to it ſelf, and produceth them and the Arith- 
metical knowledg of them. According to the 
union of multitude and communication 
with it ſelf, and colligation , it acquireth 
to it ſelf Muſick : for which reaſon Arithmerick 
excels Muſick in antiquity, the ſoul it ſelf being 
firſt divided by the Maker, then colleCted by pro- 
portions. And again eſtabliſhing the operation 
within it ſelf, according to its ſtation, it produ- 
ceth Geometry out of it ſelf, and one figure,and 
the principles of all figures, but according to its 
motion, Spherick : for ſhe is moved by circles, 
but conſiſts always in the ſame manner according 
to the cauſes of thoſe circles, the ſtraight and che 
circular : and for this reaſon likewiſe Geometry 
is precedent to Sphzrick, as Station is to Mo- 
tion: 

But foraſmnch as the Soul produced theſe Sci- 
ences, not looking on the excitation of Ideas, 
which is of infinite power, but upon the boun- 
dure of that which is limited (4) in their ſeveral 
kinds, therefore they ſay chat they take infinite 
from multitude and:magnitude, and are conver- 
fant only about finite : for the mind harh placed 
in her ſelf all principles both of multitude and 
magnitude, becauſe being wholly of like parts 
within her ſelf, and being one and indiviſible, and 
again diviſible,and producing the world of Ideas, 
it doth participate eſſential finiteneſs and infinite- 
neſs from the things which it doth underſtand : 
But it underſtands according to that which is fi- 
nite in them,and not according to the infiniteneſs 
of its life. "This is the opinion of the Pytbagoreans, 
and their diviſion of the four Sciences. Hitherto 
Proclus. 
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SEC 05 L 


Arithmetick. 


Vem'a. (G) NF theſe four methods, Which is that which 
ung ought neceſſarily to be learned che firſt, 
(0 (viz. that which is by nature przexiſtent to the 
we Ti- reſt and chiefeſt, being as it were principle and 
94 4 root, and mother of the reſt) ? Arithmetick : Not 
a,z Only for that it is preexiſtent before the reſt in the 
Intellect of the efficient God, as an ornative and 
exemplary reaſon, according to which the Maker 
of the Univerſe cauſed all things to be made out 
of matter to its proper end, as after a T&x#T1uea 
and archetypal pattern : but alſo becauſe being 
Rad mg. (5) naturally firſt generated, it together takes a- 
way the reſt with it ſelf, but is not taken away 
with them: Thus Animal is firſt in nature before 
Man : for taking away animal , we take away 
man, but not in taking away man do we take a- 
way animal. (Of this Nicomachus diſcourſeth more 
largely.) 

As concerning Arithmetick, 7:meus affirms 
that Pythagoras addiffed himſelf chiefly to it : (4d) 
Stobeus, that be efteemed it above all others, and 
brought it to light, reducing it from the uſe of Tra- 

* ding. (e) Hence I/idore, and others, ſtyle him the 


wa, 
Wm, Kc, 


firſt who writ upon this ſubſet among ſt the Greci- 


by Nicomachus. He ſtudied this Science exceedingly, 
and ſo much did he prefer it above all the reſt, that he 
conceived, The ultimate good of man to conſiſt in the 
moſt exat} Science of Numbers, 


Inventer of Arithmetick , affirming (f)-be was the 


ans, which was afterwards more copwuſly compoſed: 


— — _ 


CHAP. L 
Number, its kinds ; the firſt kind, IntelleFual in 
the Diviue Mind, 


(a) Umber is of two kinds, the Intelletual, (4) Nicomn- 4- 
(or immaterial) and the Sciential. The ” b) Tomb! i 
IntelleCtual is that (6b) eternal ſubſtance of Num- Pyth.cap. 53. 
ber, which Pythagoras in his Diſcourſe concern- 

ing the Gods aſſerted to be the principle moſt pro» 

vidential of all Heaven and Earth, and the nature 

that x betrwixt them. Moreover, it is the root of 

Divine Beings, and of Gods, and of Demons. This 

is that which he termed (c) the principle,fountain, (c) Theon. 
and root of all things , and defined it to be that 7”: 
which before all things exiſts in the Divine mind ; 
from which and out of which all things are digeſted 
into order, and remain mumbred by (d) an indiſſo- 
luble ſeries. 

For all things which are ordered in the 
world by nature according to an artificial courſe 
in part and in whole,appear to be diſtinguiſhed 
and adorn'd by Providence and the All-creating 
Mind, according to Number ; the Exemplar be- 
ing eſtabliſhed by applying (as the reaſon of the 
principle before the impreſſion of things) the 
number prxexiſtent in the IntelleCt of God, ma- 
ker of the world. This only in intelleftual, and 
wholly immaterial, really a ſubſtance according 
to which as being the moſt exact artificial reaſon, 
all things are perfected, Time, Heaven, Motion, 
the Stars, and their various revolutions. 


(d) Nicom. A- 
rithm. cap.5. 


— 


CHAF. IL 


The other Bind off Number, Sciential ; its Principles. 
i a 


Con Number is that which Py:hagoras de- 

fines the extenſion and produttion into att of the 

ſeminal reaſons which are in the (a) Monad, or @ (a) Modera:. 
heap of Monads, or a frogreſion of multitude, begin- ap. Stop. 
ning from Monad, and a regreſſion ending in Monad, 

(5) The Pythagoreans affirmed the expoſitive (4) Theor Ma- 
terms, whereby even and odd numbers are un- chem. cav. 4. 
derſtood, to be the principles of | Sciential] Num- (c) 4». Phoz. 
bers, as of three inſenſible things, the Triad ; of 9%: 2:2; 
four Inſenſibles, the Tetrad ; and fo of other 
numbers. 

They make a difference betwixt the Monad 
and One,conceiving the Monad to be that which 
exiſts in IntelleCtuals ; One, in numbers | or as 
(4) Moderats exrefleth it, Monad amonglit num- 
bers, One amongſt things numbred,one body be- 
ing diviſible into infinite : thus Numbers and 
things numbred difter, as incorporeals and bo- 
dies | in like manner Two is amongſt numbers. 
'The Duad is indeterminate ; Monad is taken ac- 
cording to equality and meaſure, Duad accor- 
ding to excels and defect : mean and meaſure can- 
not admit more and leſs, but exceſs and defect 
(ſeeing that they proceed to infinite) admit it , 
therefore they call the Duad indeterminate (2) (e) Theme. in 
holding Number to be infinite, not that number > 3. 
which is ſeparate and incorporeal, but that which ag rap 
is (f/) not ſeparate from ſenſible things. - 2s 


(d)Srob. Phyl. 
2. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 
The Two kinds of Sciential Number, Odd 


and Even, 


(a) Enſtrat. in (a) 


A F [Sciential] Numbers Pythagoras allert- 
tic. I. 


charge WI ed Two Orders, one bounded Odd, the 
\b Nic s 7, fag other infinite, Even. (b) Even Number (aCcor- 
erodu#. Arith. ding to the Pythagorick definition) is that yhich 
met. cap. 6, at once admits diviſion into the greateſt and the 

| leaſt ; into the greateſt Magnitudes, (for halves 
are the greateſt parts) the leaſt in multitude (for 
Two is the leaſt number) according tothe natural 
oppoſition of theſe two kinds. Odd is that which 
cannot ſuffer this, but is cut into T'wo une- 
quals. 

(c) Herein the Py:hagoreans difter from the PJa- 
tonifts, in that they hold not all Number to be 
infinite, but onely the Even: for even Number is 
the cauſe of ſeftion into equal parts, which is in- 
finite, and by its proper Nature generates infinity 
in thoſe.things in which it exiſts. Bur it is limit- 
ed by the Odd ; for that being applied to the 
Even, hinders its dillection into T'wo equal 

arts. | 
(4) Macrob (4) Odd Number is ſaid to have been found by 
Seaturn. 1. 13. Pythagoras, and to be of Maſculine Virtue, and 
(e) Serv. in Proper to the Czleſtial Gods ((e) to whom they 
ned. 3, Afacrificed always of that Number), and to be 
(f) Piuzarch (f) full and perfect. Even, is indigent and im- 
Ro my perfe&t, and Female, and (g) proper te the ſub- 
F.2.  terraneons Deities, to whom they ſacrificed Even 
things. 

() Moreover , Whatever is generated of 
Odd Number is Male, whatſoever of Even is 
Female ; for Even Number is ſubject,to Seftion 
and Paſſion, Odd is void of both, w_ effica- 
cious : Wherefore they call one the Male, the 
(;) Anon. The- other the Female. (;) A Number, which ari- 
olog. ſeth out of the Power and Multiplication of 

Even and Odd, is called «pprribynvs, Herma- 
phroaite. | 
This Opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived 
(k) Plut.de 4- from Zaratas, his Maſter, (&) who call'd Duad 
744 Prof. the Mother of Number, Aonad the Father ; 
and therefore they ſaid, That thoſe Numbers 
which reſemble 1Monad (viz- the Odd) are the 
beſt. 

(1) Odd Numbers they called Gnomons, becauſe 
being added to Squares, they keep the ſame Fi- 
gures ; ſo Gnomons do in Geometry, 


(c) Themaſt. in 
Phyſ. 3. 


(hb) Anon. in 
Ptolem. Tert. 
bibl. lib. 1. 


(1) Simplic. in 
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CHAP.IV. 


Symbolical Numbers, 


(a) HE Pythagoreans ( faith Moderatrs of 

Gades, Who learnedly compriſed their 
Opinions in Eleven Books) uſing the Mathema- 
tical Sciences as degrees of preparations to the 
contemplarions of the things that are, were ſtu- 
diouſly additted to the buſineſs of Numbers, for 
this reaſon. Seeing they could not clearly ex- 
plain the firſt Forms and Principles in diſcourſe 
(choſe being the moſt difficult to underſtand and 
expreſs) had recourſe to Numbers for the better 
explication of their Doctrine, imitating Geome- 
tricians, and ſuch as teach to read, For as theſe 


(a)Porph.p 32. 
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going about to expiain Letters and their Powys 
recur to Marks, ſaying, That theſe are. :« % 
were, the firſt Elements of Learning; neverthe!c<; 
afrerwards they tell us, That they are nor the 
Elements, but that the true Elements are knows 
by them. And as the Geometricians, not beins 
able to expreſs Incorporeal Forms in words, have 
recourſe to the deſcription of figures, f:ying 
This 4 isa Triangle, not meaning that this whicy 
falleth under the ſight is a 'Triavgle, but thr 
which bath the ſame figure, and which is by the 
help thereof, and repreſenteth the knowledge of 
a Triangle to the Mind. The ſame did the Py. 
thagoreans in the firſt Reaſons and Forms ; for 
ſeeing they could not in words expreſs incorporea] 
forms, and firſt principles, they had recourſe 9 
demonſtration by Numbers. And thus they call. 
ed the Reaſon of Unity, and Indentity, and Equa- 
lity, andthe cauſe of amicable Confpiration, and 
of Sympathy, and of the Conſervation of the 
Univerſe , which continueth according to the 
ſame, and in the ſame manner, ONE. For the 
one Which is in particulars, is ſuch united to the 
parts, and conſpiring by participation of the firſt 
cauſe. But the two-fold Reaſon of diverſity and 
inequality, and of every thing that is diviſible ang 
in mutation, and exiſts ſometimes one way, ſome- 
times another, they called DU A D, for the Na- 
ture of the Duad in particular things is ſuch, 
Theſe Reaſons are not only according to the Py. 
thagoreans , and not (acknowledg'd by) others, 
but we ſee that other Philoſophers alſo have left 
certain unitive powers, Which comprize all things 
in the Univerſe ; and amongſt them there are 
certain Reaſons of Equality , diſſimilitude and 
diverſity. Now theſe Reaſons, that the way of 
teaching might be more perſpicuous, he called by 
the names of Monad and Duad; burit is all one a- 
mongſt them if it be called biform, or #qualiform, 
or diverſiform. 

The ſame Reaſon is in other Numbers, for eve- 
ry one is ranked according to ſome powers. In 
the Nature of things exiſts ſomething which hath 
beginning, middle and end. To ſuch a form and 
nature they attributed the number Three, ſaying, 
That whacſoever hath a middle is triform; fo they 
called every perfect thing. And if any thing be 
perfect, they affirm it maketh uſe of this princi- 
ple, and is adorned according to it ; which, ſince 
they could not name otherwiſe, they made uſe of 
the term Triad to expreſs it; and when they en- 
deavour to bring us to the knowledg thereof, they 
lead usto it by the form of this Triad. Thelame 
in other Numbers. 

Theſe therefore are the Reaſons, according to 
which the foreſaid Numbers were placed ; but 


cheſe that follow are comprehended under ore 
form and power, Which they call Decad, q. Dechad 
[from comprehenſion. ] Wherefore they ay, 
that Ten isa perfect number, even the moſt per- 
fect of all numbers, comprehending in it all ditte- 
rence of numbers, all Reaſons, Species and Prc- 
portions. For if the Nature of the Univerſe be 
defined according to the Reaſons and Proportions 
of Numbers ;.and that which is produced, and 
increaſed, and perfected, proceed according t0 
the Reaſons of Numbers ; and the Decad com- 
prehends every Reaſon of Number, and every 
Proportion, and all Species : Why ſhould not 
Nature it ſelf be termed by the Name of _ 
the 
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che moſt periect Number 2 Hitherto AMode- 


Tallis. ; : 
Thus from the.ſ{ymbolical uſe of numbers pro- 


ceeded a multipiicious variety of names, attribu- 
ted to them by y:hagoras and his followers. of 
which we ſhall ſpeak more particuiariy, begin- 
ning with the Monad. 
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The Monad. 


HE Monad is a quantity, which in the de 

creaſe of multitude, being deprived of all 
number, receiveth manſion and ſtation; for be- 
low Quantity, 14-nad cannot retreat. The 1Mc- 
nad therefore ſeems to be ſo called, either from 
ſtanding, or from remaining (wir) always in the 
ſame condition, or from its ſeparation (k4K9rodae) 
from muilcicude. 

To the 4lonad are attributed theſe Names. 

Mind, ( Nicom. Phot. Anon. Thedlog. ) becau'e 
the Mind is ſtable, and every way alike, and 
hath the preheminence. (Alex. Apbrod. in Me- 
raph.) | 
Hermaphbredite, (Nicom.) It is both Male and 
Female, Odd and Even, (1zcrob. in Somn- Sci. 
1. 6.) it parrakes of both Nitnres ; being added 
tothe even, ic makes odd, to tne odd, even. ( Ar:- 
ifort. in Py: 5zgorico, Cited by Theon. Smyrn. Mather, 
can 

Go, becavſe it is the beg.ning and end cf all, 
It ſelf having neither beginning nor end. ( 14,;- 
crob. ) 

Good, for ſuch is the Nature of one. (Porphyr. 
wit, Pyth.) 

M:iter, receptacle of all, (Nicom:) becauſe it 
producerh Duad, Which is properly Matter. (.4- 
non. Theol.) 

Chaos , Confuſion , Contemperation , Obſcurity , 
Chaſme , Tartarns, Silyx, Horrour, Impermi5t;on, 
Subterraneous Barathrum, Lethe, Rigid Vogin , 
Atlas, Axes, Sume, Pyralios, Morpho. ( Nicom. A- 
09.) 

Tower of Tapiter, (Nicom ) Cuſtody of ,Fupi- 
ter, Throne of funiter, (Simplic.) from the grear 
power which the Center hatch in the Univerie, 
being able to reſtrain the general Circular Moti 
on, as if the Cuſtody of the Maker of all things 
were conſticuted therein. ( Proch. in Timaur:. 
COM. 4. 

Seminal Reaſon , ( Nicom.) becauſe this one 
onely is one to the Retraftours, and is alone, 
and the reſt are *procreated of it, and it is 
the onely Seminary of all Numbers: ( Mart. Ca- 
pel. 7.) 

Apollo Prophet. (Nicom.) 

Prometheus, as being Author of Liſe. ( Anon. 
Theol. 

Geniture, becauſe without it no number hath 
being. ( Anon. Theol.) 

Subſtance, ( Theolog. ) becauſe Subſtance is pri- 
mary. (Alex. Aphr. Met. 1.) 

Cans of Truth, Simple Exemplar, Conſtitution of 
Symphony, (Anon. T'heolog. ) 

In Greater and Leſſer, Equa! ; in Intention 
and Remiſſion. Middle; in Multitude, Mean , 
(Theolg.) in Time , Now, the preſent, ( Anon. 
Theolog. ) becauſe it conſiſts in one part of time 
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which is always preſent. ( Macreb. in Sorm. 
1.6.) 
Ship, Chariot, Friend, Lif:, Beatitude. (Anon. 


Theolog.) 

Form, (or Species) becanſe it circum{cribes, 
comprehends, and terminates, (Anoz.) and be- 
cauſe it produceth the reſt of the effects. ( Mart. 
Capel) 

fupiter, (Anon. Proc. in Tim.) becauſe he is Fa- 
ther and Head of the Gods, (Mai :. Cap.) whence 
the Pythagorick Verle : ? 


Hear noble Numier, Sire of gods and men. 


Leve, Concerd, Piety, Friendſhip, becauſe it is 
ſo connected, that it cannot be divided into parts. 
( Mart. Cap.) 

Proterrs, as containing all forms. (nem.) 

Muemoſyne, (Anonym. ) 

Veita, or Fire. (Flut. in Nama.) For the nature 
of 2-7:nad, like Ve5ta, is ſeated in the midit of the 
| Worid, and keeps that Seat, enclining to no 
tide. 

Polyonymczrs. (Heſych., 


CHAP. VI. 
The Duad. 


HE Names of the D#zd are theſe, 
Genins, Evil, (Plut. Plac. Phil. a. 3.) 

Darkneſs. Siniſter, Uncqual, Unſtable, Moveable. 
(Porphyr. vit. Pythag ) 

Boidneſs, (Nicom.) Fortitude, ( Anon.) Content ion, 
(Plur. de ifid. & Ofird.) becaute ir proceeds to 
action, and firſt {e;-arates it felf fron the 1cnad, 
(4non.) 

Matter, (Nicom.) becauſe indefinite; indeter- 
minate Pad, proceeds from A7:n2d as Matter. 
The cauſe of tumour and diviſion. ( &:za9{;c. 
Phy. 1.) ; 

Cauſe of Diſſmmilars. (Nicom.) 

Partition be:wixt Multitude and Aonad. (Ni- 
com. ) 

Eq:a!l, becauſe, in compoſition and permiſtion 
this only makers Equality. (Micom.) I'W2 and 
two are equal ro twice two. 

Unequai, Defect, Superflui'y, (Nicom.)according 
to the motion of matter. 

Onely inform , Indefiuite, Indeterminate, ' Ni- 
com.) becauſe from a Triavgie and "Triad, Po- 
lygones are actually procreated to infinite ; in 
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two right Lines or Angles is made no Figure. (4- 
n0u ) 

Onely principle of Purity, yet not even, nor even- 
ly even, nor unevenly even, nor evenly uneven. 
(Nicom.Y) 

Erato, (Nicom.) becauſe through love appiying 
it ſelf to Monad, as the ſpecies it procreated the 
relt of the eftefts. (Anon.) 

Harmony, (Nicom.) 

Tolerance, (Nicom.) becauſe it firſt underwent 
ſeparation. ( Anon.) 

Root, but not in act. (Nicom.) 

Feet of Fountam-abounding Ida. (Nicom-) 

Top, Phanes, (Nicom.) 

Fuſtice, becaule of its two equal parts. (Ano. 
Mart. Cap.) 
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Iſs, Nature, Rhea,  fouc's mnther, Fountain of 
diſtribution, Phry1ia, Lydia, Diad;mcae, Ceres, Eleu- 
jinia, (Nicom.) 

Pizrz, (Nicam.) becauſe the Moon takes 
many Seings from ail the fixed Stars, and 
becauſe flic is locked, and Called Faif-moon. ( A- 
non.) 

Lowe, Dinva, Arria, Aferia, Diſamrrs, Sta- 
tio, Venres, Dione, AMicnein, Cythereta, Ignorance, 
I-n:wility, Falfity, Permiftion, Alterity, Content ion, 
Difſidence, Tat, Death, (Nicom.) Impulſe. ( A- 
non. ) 

Opinion, becauſe it 1s true and falſe, (Arn. A- 
lex. Aphrod. Atet. 1. Philep. ibid.) 

Motion, Generati'm, Mutation, Diviſion, Anon 
( Meurſizis reads Sraxens, Diudication) Longitude, 
(Anon. ) or rather, firiF Longitude, (Simplic) 
Hngmentation, Compoſition, Communion. ( Anon.) 

Mrfortune, Suſtentation, becauſe it firſt ſuttered 
ſeparation, (Anon. Martian.) Diſcord, (Plut. de Tſid. 
& Oficrid.) 

Inipofition. (Heſych.) 

Marriaye, Juno ; funo being both Wife and 
Siſter to Jupiter. ( Mart. Capel. Eulog. in Somn. 

SIP. ) 

$.ul, from motion hither and thither. (Ph:lop. 
Atctaph. 1.) 

Sc:eace, for all demonſtration, and all Credit 
of Science, and all Syllogiſm Collefts fron 
ſom? things granted, the thing in queſtion, and 
e:lily demonſtrateta another; the comprehen- 
tion of Which things is Science. (7/ut. de Plac. 
ES) 

47aia. (Nicom apud Phot.) 


wr — 
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The Triad. 


HE Triad 1s the firſt number, actu- 

: ally odd, and the firſt perfect num- 

© ber, and middle, and proportion. It 

cauſeth the power of the Monad to proceed to aCt 
and exienſion ; it is the firlt and proper Coacer- 
(b) Jamb. vie, vation Gi Unities. (b) For which Reaſon Py- 
GP. 28. thazgras laid, z2:lly gave Oracles from a Tri- 
pod ; and he adviſed to ofter Libation Three 
times. 
iheNames of the Triad are theſe : 
Frf Latitude, not f1;nply Latitude, (Simp. de 
Anim. 1.) | 
Saturma, Lniona, Cornucypic, Ophiom, Thetas, 
Har mumia, Heocate, Franc, Charitia, Polybymmnia, 
Pluioc, Artirns, Felice, Not deſcending to the O- 
cean, Domatirume, Lu{coria, Mets, Tridume, 
Tritiin, Preſident of the Sea, Tritogenia, Achelozrs, 
7:44, (perhaps «pyrite, as be. 
lure, Thets ) Cureirs, Cratais, Symbenia, Ma- 
riadze, Gorgona, Piorcia, Triſammns, Lydins, (Ni- 
com. ) 

Marriage, Fricn iſhp, Peace, Concord, (Niccm.) 
becauſe it collects and unites, not fimilars, but con- 
lraries. ( Anov.) 

FuZtice, (N:com ) 

Prudence, Wiſdem ; becauſe men order the pre- 
ſent, foreſce the futuze, and learn |: xperience by 
the paſt. (Anon ) 

Piety, (Anon.) Temperance, (Anatol.) All Vir- 
zues depend upon this number, and proceed from 
If, 


(a; Anon. The- (a) 
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It is the ind, lt is canſe of Wiſdom and Ug. 
deritanding. It is Knowledge Which is molt Froper 
tonumber. 

It is the power and compoſition of all Muſick, and 
muci more of Geometry : it hath al] power in Aſtry. 
nomy, and the nature and knewledg of Celetiizls 
containing and impelling it to the produttion of 
{ubſfance. 

(c) The Cube of this xumver Pythagoras affirms (c) 4, 
to have the puwer of the Lunar Circle, m as much yg © 
the Moon goe:h round her Orb in 27. day:, which tho 
Number 'Ternio, in Greek Tees, ihe Triad give; jp 
its Cube. 

f) Plut.pl 
ahil. lib. 1-C2 
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CHAP. VIIL 
The Tetrad. 


(a) - By Tetrad was much honoured by |, 
the Py:hagereans , and (6) eſteem. in 5:1; 
ed the moſt perfett number, the (Lui 

(c) primary and primogenious, Which they !##ſin\ 

called the Root of all things, and the Fountain *® 

f” Nature. Jem 

O _ I. C2). 1, 

(4) The Tetrads are all intelle&tnal, and have (4) mz 
an, emergent Order, and (for tha: Reafvn) the «thi, 
Empyreal Preiecture ; they go ronnd ' about 
the World, .as the Empyrexm palleth through 
all. 

Even God himſelf Pythagoras expreſſed by the 
Tetrad. 

(ec) How God is a Tetrad, you will clearly (*)H=! 
find in the Sacred Diſcourſe aicribed to Pyrhago. 
ras, Wherein God 1s thenumber ot numbers. For 
if all Peings ſubſiſt by his eternal Counſel, it is 
maniſeſt, that number in every ſpecies ot Beings 
depends upon their Cauſes ; the firſt number is 
there, from thence derived hither : The determi- 
nate ſtop of number is the Decad, tor he who 
would reckon further, muſt return to 1, 2. 2. and 
number a ſecond Decad ; in like manner a third, 
to make up 30. and fo on, till baving numbred 
the renth Decad, he comes toa 1co. Again, he 
reckons from a 1 0©o. in the ſame manner, and 1o 
may proceed to infinite, by revolution of the Pe- 
cad. Now the Tetrad is the power of the Le- 
cad; for, before we arrive at the perfection of the 
Decad, we find an united perfection in the Te- 
trad, the Decad being made up by addition of 
I, 2+ 2s 4- 

Moreover, the Tetrad is an Arithmetical mean 
betwixt 1 and 7; equally exceeding, and exceed- 
ed in number. It wants 3 of 7, and exceeds 1 
by 2. Monad, as being the Mother of numbers, 
contains all. their powers within it ſelf. The 
Hebdomad, as being motherleſs, and a Virgin, 
polleſſeth the ſecond place in dignity, for it is not 
made up of any number within the Decad, as 4. 
is of twice two, 6 of twice 3, 8 of twice 4, 9 
thrice 3, 10 of twice 5. Neither doth it make 
upany number within the Decad, as 2 makes 4, 

3 makes 6, 5 makes 10, But the Tetrad lying 

betwixtthe unbegatten Monad, and the mether- 

leſs Hebdomad, comprehends all powers, toth of 

the productive and produced numbers ; for this 

of all numbers under 10, is made of a certain 

number, and makes a certain number ; the LUuad 

doubled makes a Tetrad, the 'Tetrad doubled 
makes 8. ; 
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Beſides, the firſt ſolid figure is found in a Te- 
trad, for a point is correſpondent to Monad, a 
ling'to Duad, {becauſe drawn from one point tc 
another] a Superficies ro Triad, (becauſe it is 
the molt ſimple of all rettiline figures) but a 
ſolid properly agrees with the Terrad. For 
the firſt Pyramis is in A Tetrad, the Baſe 1s 
triangular, ſo that at the bottom is 2, at the 

belt toD 1. : 

Ct——, the judicative power in things 
are Four, Mind, Science, Opinion, and Senſe ; 
for all beings are dijudicated either by Mind, or 

Science, or Opinion, or Senſe: [(f) for which 

reaſon Pyrhagoras affirmed, the Soul of man to 

conſiſt of a Tetrad. ] | 

Finally, the Tetrad connedts all beings, of E- 
lements, Numbers, Seaſons of the Year, Coz- 
vous Society ; neither can we name any thing, 
which depends not on the Tetractys, as its Root 
oF and Principle : for it is, as we faid, the maker 
ful and cauſe of all things ; intelligible God, Au- 
thor of Celeſtial and ſenſible Good. The know:- 
ledge of theſe things was delivered to the Pytha- 
goreans by Pythagoras himſelf. Hitherto Hie- 


f) Plut.plac. 
} wil lib.1 .CaP. 


1, Yr ocles. 
mY For this Reaſon the Word Tetrafys was 
nl; uſed by Pythagoras , and his Piſciples, as a 


great Oath, who likewiſe , out of reſpet to 
their Maſter, forbearing his Name, did ſwear 
by the perſon that communicated the Terra&y: to 
them. | 


Eternal Nature*s Fountain I atteſt, 
Who the TetraCtys to our Soul expreſs: 


(pg) But Plutarch interprets this Tetra&ys(which 
he ſaith was alſo called x*#5u&, World) to be 
26, which conſiſts of the firſt four odd numbers, 
thus: 


\ 


2 
J 3 5 7 7 
4x it” oor 477 11 (3 
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The Names of the Tetrad are theſe ; 

Another Goddeſs, Maltideity, Pantheos, Fountain 
of natural Effetts. (Nicom.) 

Key-keeper of Nature, becauſe the univerſal con- 
ſtitution cannot be without it; to theſe Sciences 
it conferreth conſtitution and ſettlement, and re- 
concileth them: yea, itis Nature it ſelf and Truth, 
(Nicom.) 

Nature of eX0lzs. (Nicom.) from its various pro- 
perty. ( Anon.) 

Hercules, Impetuoſity, moſt ſtrong, Maſculine, In- 
effeminate, Mercury, Vulcan, Bacchus, Soritas, Mai- 
ades, Erimnins, Socus, Dioſcorus, Baſſariues, Two-mo- 
ther'd, of Feminine Form, of Virile performance, Bac- 
chation. (Nicom.) 

Harmony. (Nicom.) becauſe it hath a ſeſquitertia. 
( Anon.) | 

Urania the Muſe. (Nicem.) World. (Plut.) 

| Body, as a Point, is 1, a Line 2, a Superfi- 
Cies 2. | 
Soul, beeaufe it conſiſts of Mind, Science, Opi- 
nion and Senſe. ( Plur. Plac, Phil. 1. 2.) 
Fir#t Prgfundity , as it is a body. (Simplic. de 
Anim. 1.) 6 
Zutice. The Property of Juſtice is Gompen- 


frion and Equality. This Number is the firſt 
evenly even; and whatſoever is the flrſi in any 
kind, is moit that thing. This, they ſaid, was 
the Tetrad, becauſe being quadrate, itis divided 
into Equals, and is it ſelf equal. (lex. Aphrod. 
Metaph. 5.) 
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CHAP. I 


The Pentad. 
(a) HE Pentadis the firſt complexion of both (a) Theon. 
kinds of number, even and odd, two Smyra. c. 44. 
and three: Its names theſe: 
'Armile, Reconciliation. (Nicom.,) becauſe the 
fifch Element, ether, is fiee from the diſturban- 
ces of the other four. ( Anon )) 
Alteration, Light, becauſe it changed that which 
was ſeparated threefold, into the Identity of its 
ſphear, moving cucularly, and ingenerating lighe. 
( Anon.) 
Fu#tice, (Nicom.) becauſe it divides 19 into twb 
equal parts. (Foban. Port. in Heſ. ) 
The lea#t and top of livelihood. (Nicom. ) 
Nemeſis. (Nicom.,) becauſe it diſtributes cort- 
veniently Celeſtial, Divine, and natural Elements. 
(Anon.) 
Buba#ia. (Nicom.) becauſe worſhipp'd at Buba- 
Fs 1n eAgypt. (Anon.) 
Venus, Gamelia, Androgynia, Cytherea, Zoneig: 
(Nicom.) Marriage. ( Anon.) becauſe it connedts 
a maſculine and feminine number (.4non. Plur. de 
'B7. _ conſiſting of 2. the firſt even, and 2. the 
7 d (Alex. Aphrod. in Metaph. Protoſp. in He- - 
30d. 
KuzazTyop, Proſident of Eircles. (Nicom. ) 
Semi-goddeſs, (Nicom.,) not only as being the 
balfof 10. (which is divine, but for that it is pla- 
ced in the middle. (Anon-) | 
Tower of Jupiter. 
Didymzea, or Twin. (Nicom.) becaule it divides 
lo into two. (.4non.) 
Firm Ax#. (Nicom.) _ | 
Immortal, Pallas, \mplying the fifth Eſſence. 
(Anon.) 
Kardieris, Cordial. (Nicom.) from ſimilitude 
with the heart. (Anon. ) 
Providence, becauſe it makes unequals equal. 


( Anon.) 
Te'$08, Sound, the fifth being the firſt diaſteme. 
(Plut. de An. procr. e Tim.) . 


Nature, becauſe multiply'd by it ſelf, it returns 
into it ſelf. For as Nature receiving Wheat in ſeed, 
and introducing mary forms by alteting and 
changing it, atlaſt returns ic Wheat, at the end of 
the whole mutation reſtoring the beginning : ſo, 
whilſt other numbers multiply'd in themſelves, are 
increaſed and end in other numbers, only 5 and 6 
multipli'd by themſelves, repreſent, and recain 
themſelves. (Plut. de *E7 delph. 

This number repreſents all ſuperiour and infe- 
riour beings ; for it is either the ſupreme God, or 
the Mind born of God, wherein are contained the 
Species. of all things, or the Soul of the World, 
which is the fountain of all Souls, or Celeſtials, 
down tous; or itis Terreſtial Nature, and fo the 
Pentad is repleat with all chings.(Macrob. in Somn. 
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The Hexad. 


H E Pythagoreans held the number Six to be 
sf þ perfeCt , reſpeCting (as Clem. Alexandrinus 
conceives,) the creation of the World according 
to the Propher. The names of the Hexad, are 
theſe ; ; 

Form of Form, Articulation of the Univerſe , 
Maker of the Soul, Harmony ; (Nicom.) becauſe 
it hath the power to ingenerate a- vital habit; 
Whence it is called Hexad, «md This «60; : and 
Harmony , becauſe all Souls are harmonick , 
(anon.) | | 

'Ovaoubane, perfettion of Parts, (Nicom.) or (as 
Anon.) *Oxowiaug. The Pythagoreans called it 
thus, imitating Orphevs, either as being the only 
number under ten, Which is whole and equal in 
its parts z or becauſe the whole Univerſe is divid- 
ed into parts by it. (Anon.) 

Venus, (Nicom.) becauſe it procreates harmo- 
ny : 6. to 12. is a diapaſon concord ; 6. to 9. 
hemiolos ; 6.to 8: epitrites ; thatis a diateſſaron 
concord : whence it is named Venus who was the 
Mother of Harmony. (Mart. cap. 7.) 

Zoyia, (Nicom.) Tennis, (Nic.) T4pes, Marri- 
age, (Clem. Strom: 5.) becauſe of the mixtion of 
the firſt even and firſt odd. (Plut.de An. procr.Sec 
Tim.): For as Marriage procreates by a male 
and female; ſo this number is generated of 3. 
which is odd and called male, and of 2. which is 
even and called female; for twice 3. make 6. 
(Clem. Alexand. Strgm. 6.) It produceth Chil. 
dren like the Parent? ; (Theon. Smye. Mathem. 

5.) Fe, 

ZuyiTus, ®oTnoia, (Nicom.) or #12jo017,Concili- 
ation, becauſe it conciliates the male and female: 
(Anon.) 

"Tyilia, Health ; (Nicom:;Anon.)atriple triangle 

which being alternately conoyned within it felf 


Nx conſtituterh a figure of five lines ; they uſed 


it as a Symbol to thoſe of their own ſeCt, and cal- 
led it vyilez, Health. (Lucian. prolapf. in fal. ad- 
mill.) 

"Axwer, Anvile ; (Nicom. ) qu. dxdptTo, un- 
wearied ; becauſe the principal triangles of the 
mundane Elements have ſhare in it, being each 
of them Six, if meaſured by three perpendicu- 
lars. ( Anon ) 

"Ex27yCiaz7es, being compounded of and as it 
were CoAijgacar, the triad, which is called Hecate, 
(Anon. Theo.) 

Trioditis ; from the nature of that Goddeſs, 
or becauſe the Hexad firit aſſumes the three mo- 
tions of intervals, being divided into two parts, 
each of which is on each ſide. (Anon.) 

Atygrle, the diſtribution of all time, of things 
above the earth, and under the earth, which is 
done by the Hexad in the Zodiack; or becauſe 
Time is of the nature of . the Triad, conſiſting 
of three parts, and the Hexad conſiſts of two 
Triads. (Anon. ) 

Perſza, Triferm (Nicom ) 

Ampbitrite 3 (Nicom.) becauſe it hath a Triad 
on each fide. (Anon ) 

Neighbour to Tuſtice, (Nicom. ) as being neareſt 
to 5. (Which is named Juſtice. (Anon.) 


nn en — 


Thalia, the Muſe; (Nicom.) becauſe of the 
harmony of the reſt. (Anon;) 

Panace#a, (Nicom. ) in reſpect to healthqnen- 
tioned already ; or , 9. Panarceia, omni. ſufhei. 
ence, endued with parts ſuficient for torality, 
(Anon.) 

Meoeu8u's, Middle-right, being in the midfit be- 
ewixt 2 and 20, 2quidiſtant from both. (Clem, 
Alexandr. Strom. 6. ) 

Werld , becauſe the World, as the Hexad, ig 
often ſeen to- conſiſt of contraries by harmony, 
(Anon.) 


= ® # i Þ 
The Heptad. 


(a JT'HE Heptad was fo called, qu. 9e#12s 5þe- , 
6{uT £105, Worthy of veneraticn ; for (þ) ry, 
Pythagoras held this number to be moſt proper'to 4uy Yar 
Religion. (c) He alſo held, that it is perfect ;in Sous 
and (4d) thence it was, (as the Pythagoreans con. (6) 4 
ceived) that creatures born in the feventh month Pp. 
live. w 
The names of the Heptad, are theſe. rig 
Fortune, Occgſion ; (Nicom.) becauſe it occurs Qutty 
caſually and opportunely to every thing. (Anon.) 4 jt 
Whartſoever is beſt amongſt ſenſible things, by jp 
which the ſeaſons of the year and their periods, "4TF 
are orderly compleat, participates of the Hebdo- 
mad,(Philo. de die ſept.) the Moon having 7 days; 
meaſures all time. ( Johan, Philop. in MetaphyC. 


'Aukro;, Mothberleſs, Virgin, (Hieroc. in aur.car., 
Nicom.) Minerva, as being a Virgin, unmarried, 
not born of a Mother (odd number), nor of a 
Father, (evennumber); but out of the Crown or 
top of the Father of all, Monad. (Anon. Chalcid. 
in Tim. Theon. Smyrn. c. 45.) 

Mars, Nicom. Anon. *Axg&wars. (Nicom.) 

Ageleia , ( Nicom. ) an epitherc of Mizerua. 
(Helych.) _ 

*'ATqgrbyy. (Nicom.) 

ÞvaexTis, Cuſtody, (Nicom.) becauſe the Stars 
which guard the Univerſe are ſeven. (Anon. ) 

'OfcaueondTea, Tritogenia TAzutG 17, 'DAGAKOSIUR, 
Narrwyian, 'Egyary, Ioavephry , *Ovacutau ; 
Stock of Amalphea, eAigis, Ofiris, Dream, Voice, 
Sound yz Clio the Muſe , Fudgment , Adraſtia. 
( Anon.) 

Texiog0p, Jeading tothe end ; (Anon. )) becanſe 
by it all are led to the end. (Philo. de Mund. 
opif.) 


—_— —— 


CHAP. XL 
The Opdeoad. 


H E Ogdoad, they ſaid, was the firſt Cube, 
and the only number evenly even under 
ten. (Anon. ) 


The Names of it; 
Panarmonia, (Nicom.) becauſe of its excellent 

convenience. ( Anon.) 
Cadmeaa, Mother, Rhea, Onxu'waucs, gibele, Din- 
dymene, Tlexwexo5, Lowe Friendſhip, Council, Pru- 


dence, Orcia, Themis, Law, AMuTopnre, Euterpe the 
Muſe, 'Azga'aua, ESggoue, (Anon.) Neptune,( Plur. 
de Ifid. & Oltrid. Tuſticey 


ART [X. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


No. 


—— 
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em 


Fuſtice, becauſe it 1s firſt reſolved into num- 
bers, eſpecially equal. (Macrob. in Somn. Scip. 
Je 5+) 


Fn — 


CHAP. X111. 
The Ennead. 


He Ennead is the firſt ſquare of an odd num- 
ber. Its names, thele : 

Ocean, Horizon ; becauſe number bath nothing 
beyond it, butit revolves all withinir. (Anon. ) 

Prometheus » becauſe it ſuffers no number to 
out-go it » and juſtly, being a perfect ternary. 
( Anon.) | 

Concord , (Nicom. Anon.) Peraſia. ( Anon. ) 
Halius, (Nicom. Anon.) becauſe it doth not per- 
mit the conſent of number to be diſperſed be- 
yond it, but colleCts ir. Anon.) 

*Aroxeta, becauſe of the revolution to Monad. 


(Anon. | : 
Ouolor1s, becaule it is the firſt odd Triangle. 


( Anon.) ned 

Vulcan, becauſe to'it, as conflature and relati- 
on, there isno return. ( Anon.) 

Funo, becauſe the ſphear of the Air hath the 
ninth place. ( Anon.) NT P9 

Sifter and Wife to Fupiter, from conjunction 
with unity. ( Anon._) 

*Exa4py@, becauſe there is no ſhooting beyond 
it ( Anon. 

Pran, Nyſſeis, Agyica, Ennalios, Agelia, Tritoge- 
genia, Suada, Curetis, Proſerpina, Hyperion, Terpſi- 
chore the Muſe. (Nicom. Anon.) 

Texiopoges, Teatios, becauſe nine months com- 
pleac che Infant. 


CHArk333V: 
The Decad. 


E N, according to the Pythagoreans, is 

the greateſt numhgr, as well for that it is 
the Tetractys, as that it comprehends all arith- 
metical and harmonical proportions. (b) Pyrha- 
goras ſaid, that ten is the nature of number : be- 
cauſe all Nations, Greeks, and Barbarians, reck- 
ontoit; and When they arrive at it, return to 
the Monad. 


| 4thenap. (4) T 


WIC 6 pro. 


Pur plac, 


Names of the Decad. 

World; becauſe according to the Decad, all 
things are ordered in general and particular. 
( Anon.) The Lecad comprehends all numbers, 
the World all forms; ( Philop. Metaph, 1. ) 
for the ſame reaſon termed alſo Sphear. ( Anon. )) 

Heaven, (Nicom.)) becaule itis the moſt per- 
fect term of number, as Heaven: the receptacle 


of all things. ( Anon.) The Decad being a per-- 


fet number, the Pythagoreans deſired to apply 
to it thoſe things which are contained in Heaven, 
where finding but 9, (the Orbs, the ſeven Planets, 
and the Heaven of fixed Stars, with the earth) 
they added an :ntichthon, (another earth OP- 
polite to this) and made Ten; by this means 
they accommodated them to the Decad. (Pachy- 
mer. in MetaphyC. 2.) 


Fate, (Nicom-) becauſe there is no property 


likewiſe the root of 


neither in numbersnor beings, according to the 
compoſition of number, which is not ſeminally 
contained in the Decad. (Anon.) 

Aoe, (Nicom. ) 

Power , (N com.) from the command i: hath 
over all other Numbers. (Anon) 

Faith, Neceſſity. ( Anon.) 

Atlas; for as Atlas is tabled to ſuſtain Hea- 
ven with his ſhoulders, fo the Decad all the 


Sphears, as the Diameter of them all. Canon.) 


Unwearicd, Gd, Phanes, Sun, Urania, Memory, 
Mncmo{yne. ( Anon.) 

Firſt ſquare, becauſe made of the firſt four 
numbers, 1 2 3 4. (Chalcid. in Tim.) 

KaeSs x05, as the magazine and confinement of 
all proportions ; ( Anon.) or, KaeJsxe;, becauſe 
other numbers branch out of it. (Cedren.) 

Nerriawe, becaule it perfects all number,com- 
prehends Within it ſelf all the nature of even and 
odd, moved and unmoved, good and ill 
(Anon. ) 


— 


CHAP. XV: 


Divination by Numbers. 


Pon the near affinity which Pythagoras (fol- 
oO lowing Orpheus ) conceived to be betwixt 
the gods and numbers, he colleQted a kind of 
Arithmomanty ; not practiſed by himſelf only, 
but communicated to his diſciples, as is manifeſt 
from. (os). 'Famblichus, who cites this fragment of 
the Sacred Diſcourſe, a Book aſcribed to him : Ccx- 
cerning the gods of Pythagoras, ſon of Mneſarchus, 
T learned this when I was initiated at Libeth in 
Thrace, Aglaophemus admini/tring the rites to me ; 
Orpheus ſon of Calliope, inſtrutted by his mother 
in the Pang aan mountain, ſaid, That number is an 
eternal. ſubſtance, the moſt provident principle of the 
Umverſe, Heaven, and Earth, and middle Nature ; 
Divine beings, amd of gods and 


(a) vit. Pyth. 
cap, 28. 


demons. 
Hence (faith Jamblichns) it is manifeſt, that Py- 
thagoras received of Numbers the determinate e(- 
ſence of the gods, from the traditions of Orpheus. By 
theſe Numbers be framed a wonderful divination and | 
ſervice of the gods, of neareſt affinity to numbers,as 
may . be ewinced from hence, (for it is requiſite to 
give an inſtance for confirmation cf what we ſay,) 


| Witreas Abaris performed thoſe kind of ſacrifices to 


which be was accuſtomed, and prattiſed diligently 
divination, after all the ways of the Barbarians, 
by Vittims, principally of Cocks, Fwhoſe entrals they 
concerved to be moſt exadt for inſpettion) Pythagoras 
willing not to take bim off from bis ſtudy of truth ; 
*yet 10 dirett bim by a [afer way, without blood and 
ſlaughter , (moreover eſteeming the Cock ſacred 
to the Sun) taught him to find out all truth by the 
ſcience of Arithmetick. "Thus fFamblichm. (5) And 
elſe-where he faith, that Pythagoras, inſtead of 
the art f divining by ſacrifices, taught him 
that kind of predittion which is by Numbers, 
as concetving that to be more ſacred and divine, 
and more agreeable to the celeſtial numbers of the 
0dr 
; -"T his aint ſome have taken to impoſe upon the 
world, under the name of Pythagorss, an Ono- 


(a) vir. Pyth. 
Cap. 19. 


| manrick kind of Arithmetick , afligning parti- 


cular numbers zo the /etters of the Alphabet, tothe 


Planets, 


— 
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PTTHAGORAS. 
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Planets, to the days of the Week, and to the Signs of 


the Zodiack ; thereby reſolving queſtions concern- 
ing Nativities, viftory, life, or death, journeys, proſ= 
(c)Microcoſmn. perity or adverſity ; as is ſet down by (c) Flud, 
who adds, Apollonins hath delivered another way 
of divination,according to the Pythagorick Dottrine ; 
affirming, that future things tnay be prognoſticsted 
by wirtue of a Wheel invented byPythagoras,where- 
by « treated of life and death, of fugitives, of liti- 
gious buſineſs, of viftories, of the ſex of children une 
born, and infinite others of the like kind. But con- 
cerning the expoſition of the Wheel , and the true po- 
fition of Numbers, therein the ancient Authors have 
written very inconſtantly, ſo as the truth - its com- 
poſition cannot be comprebended otherwiſe than by 
conjefture. What ancient Authors he means, I 
know not ; the citation of Apo/lonizes, I doubt to 
be no'leſs ſuppoſititious, than the Wheel ir ſelf, 
(d) Antip. Mal. which (4) Trithemizs and othets acknowledg to 
b. 3. be an invention of later times. 


CEC'z. 6 
Muſick, 


HE Pythagoreans define Muſick an apt 
compoſition of contraries, and an uni- 
on of many, and conſent of differents. 
For it not only co-ordinates rythms and modula- 
tion, but all manner of Syſtems: Ir's end is to 
unite, and aptly conjoyn: God is the reconciler 
of things diſcordant, and this is his chiefeſt work 
according to Muſick and Medicine, to reconcile 
enmities. In Muſick, ſay they, conſiſts the agree- 
ment of all things, and Ariſtocracy of the Uni- 
verſe : For, what is harmony in the world, in a 
City is good Government, in a Family Tempe- 
rance. 
b) Porphyr.in (6) Of many Sefts (ſaith Prolemas ) that were 
arm- Polo» converſant about harmony , the moſt eminent 
(c) Þ Jut. de Were wo, the Pyibagorick and Ariſtoxenian ; 
Muſ Por k [. (c) Pythagoras dijudicated it by reaſon, Ariftox- 
in Peol.. Harm, £35 by ſenſe.) (4) The Pythagoreans not crediting 
&c. the relation of hearing in all thoſe things, where- 
(4) Peolem. in it is requiſite, adapted reaſons to the differen- 
Harmonic C.2. ce of ſounds, contrary to thoſe which are per- 
ceived by the ſenſes ; ſo that by this critery (rea- 
ſon) they gave occaſion of calumny to ſuch as 
were of a different opinion. | 
(e) Hence the Pythagoreans named that which 
we now call Harmonick, Canonick ; not from 
the Canon or Inſtrument, as ſome imagine, but 
from reCtitude, fince reaſon finds out that which 
is right, by uſing Harmonical Canons or Rules. 
Even of all forts of Inſtruments, framed by 
Harmonical Rules, ( Pipes, Flutes, and the 
like ) they call the Exerciſe, Canonick ; which 
although it be not Canonick, yet is ſo termed, 
becauſe it is made according to the reaſons and 
Theorems of Canonick. The Inſtrument there- 
fore ſeems to be rather denominated from its Ca- 
nonick affeftion. A Canonick in general is a Har- 
monick,who is converſant by ratiocination,about 
that which conſiſts of Harmony. Muſicians and 
Harmonicks differ ; Muſicians are thoſe Harmo- 
nicks who begin from ſenſe , bur Canonicks are 
Pythagcreans, who are alſo called Harmonicks ; 
both ſorts are termed by a general name, Mu- 


(a) Theon. 
Smyrn. Math: 
Cap. 1, 


O/ 


(e) Ptolemais 
lo-o citato 


apud Porphyr, 


CHAP. 1. 


Voice, it's kinds, 


(as of one Genus) two Species. One they proper. 
ly named Continaous, the other, Diaſtemarick, 
(intermiſſive) framing appellations from the acci. 
dents pertaining to each. The Diaftematick they 
conceived to be that which is ſung, and reſts up. 
on every note, and manifeſts the mutation which 
is in all its parts, which is inconfuſed, and divi- 
ded, and disjoined, by the magnitudes which are 
in the ſeveral ſounds, as coacerved, but not com- 
mixt; the parts of the voice being apply'd mu- 
tually to one another, which may eaſily be ſepa. 
rated and diſtinguiſhed, and are nbt deſtroy'd 
rogether.Such is the Muſical kind of voice,which 
to the knowing, manifeſts all ſounds, of what 
magnitude every one participates: For if a man 


[ uſe it not after this manner, he is not faid to ting, 


but to ſpeak. 

The other kind they conceived to be Continu- 
os, by which we diſconrſe one to another, and 
read, and are not conſtrained to uſe any mani- 
feſt diſtinCt tenſions of ſounds, but conneCt the 
diſcourſe, till we have finiſhed that which we in- 
tended to ſpeak. For if any man'in diſputing, or 
apologizing, or reading, make diſtinct magni- 
tudes, in the ſeveral ſounds, taking off, and 
transferring the voice from one to another, he is 
not ſaid to read, bur to ſing. 

Human voice having in this manner two parts, 
they conceived, that there are two places, which 
each in paſſing poſlefſeth. The place of Continn- 
ous voice, Which is by nature infinite in magni- 
tude, receiveth its proper term from that,where- 
with the ſpeaker began, until he ends, that is the 
place from the beginning of his ſpeech to his 
concluſive ſilence ; fo that the variety thereof is 
in our power. Byt the place of Diaſtematick 
yoice is not in our power, but natural; and this 
likewiſe is bounded by different effefts. The be- 
ginning is that which is firſt heard, the end that 
which is laſt pronounced ; for from thence we 
begin to perceive the magnitude of ſounds, and 
their mutual commurations, trom whence firſt 
our heating ſeems to operate ; whereas it is poſ- 
ſible there may be ſome more obſcure ſounds pet- 
fected in nature, which we cannot perceive or 
hear. Asfor inſtance, in things weigh'd, there are 
ſome bodies which ſeem» to have no weight, as 
Straws, Bran, and the like ; but when as by ap- 
poſition of ſuch bodies, ſome beginning of pon- 
derofity appears, then we fay, They firſt come 
within the compaſs of Statick. So, when a low 
ſound increaſeth by degrees, that which firlt of 
all may be perceived by the ear, we make the 
beginning of the place which muſical voice re- 
quireth, 
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(4) FYF human voice, they who are of the (4); 
Pythagorean School, ſaid, That there are Haag 
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(bj Macrob. in move circularly in the Heavens, and compals the 


Son, Scip. earth, | (5) Toe crrcrim 194*aiton of theſe bodies mui 


2. I. 
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n l2c.22, Pythazoras by Maiical proportion C.lleth that her, rhe 
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Firſt Muſick in 16e Planets, 
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| a one, by how mich the Moon is Ciftant from 
| the Earth : from the 34007 to /-reury the halt of 
| that: ſpace, and trom M-:icary 10 Venus almoit as 
munch : from 25 ro the Sun ſelquiple : frum 
the Sun to Mirs a Tore, that is as far as the Mor 


(a) [!TJe names of Sounds, in a!l probability, | is from the Earth : from Mars to Jupiter hall, and 
| were derived from tae ſeven Stars, Which | from Fapiter to Sat::r» half, and thence to tae Zo- 


2 
of meceſſity caale @ ſound ; for air vcing ſeruck from 
the in;crvention of the blow, ſends forth a noiſe; 
Nature her ſelf conſtrainizs toe! the wiolent colliſton 
of two boates ſhould end in found. | 
(c) Now (lay the P;:4agoreans)all bodies which 
are carried round wich noiſe, ene yielding and 
gently receding to the other, muit necellarily 
cauſe ſounds diti:rent from each other, in the 
magnitude an4 {wi.nels of voice, and in place ; 
which (according to the reaſon of their proper 
ſounds, or their {'viftneſs, or the orbs oft repret- 


ſions, in which the 1mperuous tranſportation of 
each is performed) are either more flu:tuating, or | 
oa the contrary, more reluctant, But theſe three | 
ditferences of magnitude, celerity, and local d:- 
ſtance , are maniteltly exiſtent in the Viancts, | 
which ate conſtantly with ſound circumagirated | 


diack {eiquibie:thus there are made leven [o::cs, 
Waicit they, cail a Diapaſon harmony, that is a1 
univerſal concent : In which ya:urn moves in ts 
D-rick mood, fupiter in tte {4ry7imm, and inthe 
re{t the like. 

Thoſe ſounds which the ſeven Planets. and the 
Sphear of fixed Scars, and thar Wi.ct 13 above 
us, termed uy chein An::chibmn, make, Pyibaroras 
affirmed to be the Nine Mules: but Ge compo- 
firion, and ſymphony, and as it were, Connex:on 
of rnem all, whereot as being eternal and unbe- 
gotten, each is a part and poriton, he named 
Mnemoſyne. 


CHAP. 
The Ocochord. 
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through the ztherial diffution ; whence every one 
is called £52, as void of 502, ſtation ; and 48 
v6-, always In courſe , whence God and Xitter 
are called O35; and 'Ardip. 


Moreover the ſound which i mal. by ft: , 


y 4 "Ir 
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air, inducerh into the ear ſomething. ſweet and miſt- | 


cal, or harſh and diſcordant : for, if a certain 05/ore 
vation of numoers moderate the blow.it efſe(ls a var- 
mony con/onant to it ſelf ; but if i: by 


' (a) (hee Pythagoras firit of all, (5) left the 
| { % middle found by conjunction, being it 
{ felf compared to the two Extreams, ſhould ren- 
| Ger 0y a Diateflaron concent,both to the Neate 


' ad co the Hypate : but czar we migine have 
greater variety, the two Exctreams making the 
| taileir concord each to other, that 15 to fay, the 
| Concord of Diapaſon, which conftlits in a double 


temerarions, | provartion. Which inaſmuch as it could nor be 


not governed by m:aſures, there proceeds a trouvled dv-8 by two Tetrachords, he added an eighth 


unplea/ant noiſe which offends the car. Nw in bea- 
ven nothing u produced caſually, nothing temerari- 
ous, but all things there proceed according to divine 
Ruces and ſetled Proportions : whence irretrag 3; as 


inferr'd, that the ſounds which proceed from the con- | 
verſion of the Celeſtial Sphears, are muſical. For | 


ſound neceſſarily proceeds from mtion, and ts pro- 
portion which zs in all divin: things cauſeth the har- 
mony of this ſound. This Pythagoras firſt of al toe 
Greets conce;v:d in bi mind ; and underſtood that 
the Spears ſounded ſom»thing concordant, becauſe 


of the neceſſity of proportion, woich never forſakes 
Celeſt ia! HCI bo 

From the motion of Saturn, which is the high- 
e:t and furchelt from us, the graveit ſound in the 
diapaſon concord , is called Hypaie ; becaule 
vTeT0/ [1pmticti 5::beſt : bur from tae Lanary, 


WhiCi is the lowelt and nearett the earth, neare ; 


for 1#:Tor ſ1gnifhieth foweſt, From thote Waich are 
next theſe, viz, from the motion of Fup:ter who 
is under Satgrn, parypate ; and of Venrrs, who is 
above the Mon, paraneate. gain, from the mid- 
dle, which i: che Sun's moativn, the fourci trom 


each part, me, which is diitant by a diateilaron, pretended by Pjt2agoras » were derermmed OO i jun ater 


in the Hepcrachord from bo:h exireams aCcor- 
ding to che ancient Way ; as tne vun is the tourth 
from each exrream of the ieven Planets, being 
in the mJ Agun, 
nearelt tre 541 on each fide, troin Mrs who 1s 
placed berw:x: Fi: and the oun, Hyperme/e, 
Wivch 1s likewile tered Licoumsand from Mcr- 
ciiry WO is placed Lerwix! Venus and tne Sun, 
Parameje, 


tron tnoſe WHAiCh are | 


ly:ind, iferting it betwixt the Meſe and Para- 
mceie, ſetting it trom the Meſe a whole Tone, and 
1,-M the Paremele a Semitone 3 {o, that whica 
., formerly the Paramele in the Heptachord, is 
11.1 the ihird from che Neate, both in name and 
FAC? 5 bitt that which was now inferted is the 
| four: tro2m the Neate, and hath a concent unto 
| it of Cilatellaron, which before the Metie had un- 
| tothe Hypare z but the Tone between them, that 
| 18, the Meie,and the inſerted, called the Paramele, 
| affad of the tormer,to Which ſ{vever Terrachord 
| it be added, whether to that Which is at tne Hy - 
| pare, being of the lower ; or to thar of the Neate, 
| being of the higher 3 will render Diapente con- 
| cord; Whici 15 either way a tyiteme , conli't- 
| ing both of che Tetrraciiord it lelr, and the actt- 
| tional Tone, as the Diapente-proportion (x';2., 
ſe(quialtera) is found to be a lylteme of ieiquit-: - 
' tia, and feiquioctava, the lone tieretore + 'ci- 
quioctava, (c)Thus the interval of ivur C.:- 745, 
aad of five, and of bath conoyned rogoracr, 
called Diapaſon, and the Tone inierted verween 
the two Letrachords, being atier this 14: 1er 


| 


_ 


have us proportion in nunbers. 


| 
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| The Arithmetical Proporiions of Harm:ny, 
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(a) 7 ) Ychagoras z ſaid to have firſt found out the 
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ſeſauialtera, the Diapaſon m auple. The occaſion | 
(4) De die na- and manner is related by (6) Cenſorinus, (c) Boe- 
Qt, 2. 10. ring, (d) Macrovingg and others ; but more ex- 

(c 4 £.C4Þ) aftly by (e) Nieeomachns, thus : | 
ir, en — Beingrin an intenſe thonght, whether he might 
ES 2. invenrany inftrumental help for the Ear, ſolid 
j ili. en- and infallible ; ſuch as the Sight hath by a com- 
mic, Caſh 6. paſs and a rile, and by a d:optre ; or the Touch 
' +3 FW by a ballance, or by the invention of, meaſures : 
.. DS hes As lie paſt by a Smili's ſhop, by a happy chance 
he heard the Iron Hammers {trixing upon the 
Anvile, and rendrinz ſounds molt conſonant one 
to ancther in 3!] combinations except one, He 
obſerved in them theſe three concords, the Dia- 
paſon, the Diapente, and the Diatellaron ; bur 
that which was berween the Diateſlaron and» the 
Piapente, he found to be a diſcord init ſelf, though 
otherwiſe uſeful for the making up oi the grea- 
ter of them, (the Diapente). Apprehending this 
ro come to him from God,as a molt happy thing, 
he haſted into the thop, ani by various trials, find- 
ing the d.{{:rence of the ſounds to be according 
to the wenht of the Hammers, and not accor- 
0 | . 6:77 15 the torce of thote who ſtruck, nor accor- 
d:nv to the filnion of the RHaminers, nor aCccor- 
ding to the 'rnrning of the Iron which was in beat- 
\ _ , . ingout: Paving taken exactly the weight of the 
[d f) Aceh oo hammers, (f) he went itraight-way home 3 and 
46 Hr dens «Jn, to one beam taſtned to the walls, croſs from one 
otherwite. corner of the rocm to the other, (left any differ- 
ence might ariſe from thence, or might be ſuſ- 
pected to ariſe from the properties of ſeveral 
beams) tving four ſtrings of the ſame ſubſtance, 
fo) Iorceveur, length, (witneſs, and (g) twilt,upon each of them 
v» ich Me:c0- he hung a ſeveral weight, faſtning it at the lower 
Ns W685. end, and makng the length of the ſtrings alto- 
ng change Z&iuer equal, Then firiking the ſtrings by two at 
uaneceT:rily A time interchangeably, he found out the afore- 
into 30.55- faid concords,/ each in its own combination ; for 
Tc, and ren- chat which was ſtretched by the greateſt weight, 
acrs ©7Y? inreſpett of that which was ſtretched by the leaſt 
graves. . ; ; x : 
weighr, he found to ſound a Diapaſon. The 
greateit weight was of 12 pound, the leaſt of 6, 
'ihence he derermined,that the Diapaſon did con- 
fiic in double proportion, which the weights them- 
ieives did fhew. Next he found, that the greageſt 
ro tie ivalt but one, which was of eight pound, 
t5unded a Diapente, whence he inferred this to 
conſiſt in the proportion, called, Seſquialtera, in 
Witch proporiion the weights were one to ano- 
ther, But unto that which was leſs than it ſelf in 
weight, vet greater than the reſt, being of nine 
pound, he forind it to found a Diateſſaron ; and 
dilcovered, that, proportionably to the weights, 
this concord was feſquitertia, which ſtring of nine 
pound is naturally ſeiquialtera tothe leaſt, for 9 
to 6 15 ſo, fo:2, felquiaitera) as the leaſt but one, 
waich 13 8, was to that which had the weight 6,in 
proportion ſeiquitertiaz and 12 to $ is ſeſquialte- 
T2; and tat Which 13 in the middle between Dia- 
pente and Viatellzron, whereby Diapente exceeds 
Diatellaron is conlirmed to be in ſeſquioCtava pro- 
portion,in Wh'chg is to 8..”The ſyiteme of both 
was called Diapente, that is, both of the Diapen- 
te and Viateſlaron joyned together, as duple pro- 
portion is compounded of feſ{quialtera and ſeſqui- 
rertia ſuch as are 2,8. 6. Or on the contrary of 
Liateflaron and Diapente, as duple proportion is 
compounded of {eſquitertia and ſeſquialtera, as 

12-09: 6, being taken in that order. 
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PYTHAGORARAS: 


| Which he had hung on, and by them confirming 


— 


Applying both his hand and ear to the weights 


the proportion of the relations.he did ingeniouſly 
tcrans!er the common relulr of the ſtrings upon the 
crois-beam, to the bridg of an Inſtrument, which 
he called XopSoriyZ ; and as for ſtretching them 
proportionably to the weights, he did transfer that 
to an anſwerable ſcrewing of the pegs. Making 
uſe of this foundation as an infallible rule, he ex- 
tended the experiment to many kinds of Inſtru- 
ments, Cymbals, Pipes, Flutes, Monochords, Tri- 
gons, and the like; and he toynd, that this con- 
ciuſion made by numbers was conſonant withonrt 
variation in all, That ſound which proceeded 
trom the number 6, he named Hypare 3 that 
which from the number 8, Me/e, being leſqu'tertia 
to the other; that trom 9, Parameſe, being a tone 
ſharper than the Meſe, viz. ſeſquioCtava : that 
from 12, Neate. And ſupplying the middle ſpa- 
ces according to the Diatonick kind,with propor- 
tionable ſounds, he ſo ordered the Ocltochord 
with convenient nambers duple, ſeſquialtera, ſeſ- 
quitertia, and (the difference of theſe two laſt) 
ſe{quioctaya. 


6 2.2 


Thus he found the progreſs by a natural neceſf- 
lity, from the loweſt to the higheſt, according te 
the Diatonical kind ; from which again he did 
declare the Chromatick and Enarmonick kinds. 


mm ——_— 


WAP. V, 


The Diviſion of the Diapaſon,, according to the 
Diatonick kind. 


(4) JPHis Diatonick kind ſeems naturally to 

have theſe degrees and progreſſes, hemi- 
tone, tone and tone, (half-note, whole note and 
whole note.) This is the ſyſteme Diateſſaron, con- 
ſiſting of two tones, and that which is called a he- 
mitone; and then another tone being inſerted,Dia- 
pente is made, being a ſyſteme of three tones and 
a hemitone. Then in order, after this there be- 
ing another hemitone, tone and tone, they make 
another Diateſſaron,that is to ſay, another ſeſqui- 
tertia. So that in the antienter Heptachord, all 
fourths from the loweſt, ſound a Diateſſaron one 
to another, the hemitone taking the firſt, ſecond, 
ard third place, according to the progreſſion in 
the Tetrachord. But in the Pyrhagorical Octo- 
chord, which is by a conjunction a ſyſteme of the 


Tetrachord, and the Pentachord, and that either 
joynt- 
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joyntly of two Tercachords, or disjoyntly of | 
two Tetrachords, {cparated from one another 
by a tone, the procetiion will begin from the low 
elt, ſo thac every tifth {ound will make a Diapen- 
re, the hemicons paſſing into forir places, the 
firſt, the ſecond, the third, and the fourth. 
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CHAT. Ys 
The Canon of 19: Monochord, 


2g0ras, as Timevs ſaith, found out the 
= a am of one Chord, that Bro rule of 
De Maſica, the Monochord. (5) Ariftides relates, that & 
b.3 little before he dyed, he exborted bus friends iz] play 
on the Mon:chord, thereby implying, that the beighth 
which is in Majick, us to be recerved rather by the 
Intelle&f through numbers, than by the ſenſe through 
the ears. : 

Durs ( cited by (c ) Porphyrivs) mentions a 
brazen Tablet, ſet up in the Temple of Funo, 
by Arimneſtus (on to Pythagoras, on which were 
graven , beſides other arts, a Muſical Canon ; 
which was afterwards taken away by Simon a 
Muſician, who arrogated the Canon to himſelf, 
and publiſhed ir as his own. : | 

(4d) The diviſion of the Canon, faith Theon, 
made by the Terraftys in the Decad, which conſiſts of | 
a Monad, a Duad, a Triad, a Tetrad, 1, 2, 2, 4- 
For it comprehends a Seſquitertia, a Seſquialtera, a 
Duple, a Triple, and a Quadruple proportion, The 
Settion of the Pythagorical Canon, according to | 
the intention of Pythagoras bimſelf, not as Eraſtoſt- 
benes miſunderſtood it, or, Thraſy!lus | whoſe ope- 
ration Theon ſets down ] but as Timeus the Locre- 
f) Manual, 4 ( own Plato alſo followeth) ro 27. (f) Ni 
uhc.lib.z. p. coaches mentions, as intending to deliver it in | 
his larger Treatiſe of Muſick. See alſo (g) Euclid, | 
(b) Ariſtides, Quintilianus,and others. 


F) Vit. Pythag. 


{)Mathemar, 


Sect. Canon 
(6) Mu. lib.3. 
ba? 116, 
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GC H A. PF.  VIL 
Inſtitution by Muſick. 


Onceiving, that the firſt inſtitution of 
men was to be made by ſenſe, fo that 
a man might ſee thoſe fair figures and forms, 
and might hear the moſt excellent Muſick, he 
firſt began by teaching Muſick by Songs and 
Rytchms, by which the cures of manners and paſ- 
ſions were made, and by which the barmonies 
of the faculties of their ſouls were reduced to 
their primitive diſpoſitions ; and cures of di- 
ſtempers both of body and mind were invented 
by him. And that which was above all theſe, 
worthy to be taken notice of, that he made for 
his diſciples thoſe which were called *Eaprions 
and irege/, | of Muſick ] both by weight and 
by ſound, and compoſed them harmonically, in 
a itrange way making the commixcures of thoſe 
rones which are called Diatonick, Chromatick, 
and Enarmonick, by which he changed all the 
paſlions of che mind, which were newly raiſed 
in them without reaſon, and which did procure 
griefs, and angers, and pities,and unſeemly loves, 
and fears, and all kind of deſires, and vexations, 
and appetices , and ſoftneſſes , and idleneſſes , 
and impetuoſities, correCting and direCing every 


(4) Jamb. vir. (a) 
Ib. cap. 15. 
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one of theſe towards virtue, by convenient har- 
monies, as by certain effetual medicines. And 
at night when his diſcip!es went to ſleep, he de- 
livered them from all the noiſes and troubles of 
the day, and purified the perturbations of their 
minds, and rendred their ſleeps quiet, with good 
dreams, and prediftions. And when they roſe 
again from their beds, he freed them from the 
drouſineſs of the night, from tainrnef and flug- 
giſhneſs, by certain proyer Songs, cither ft 19 
the Lute, or ſome high Voice. As for limelf, 
he never played on Inſtrument, or any thing, 
but he had it within him ; and by an vnconcei- 
vable kind of divinity, he applied kis ezrs and 
mind unto the harmony of the world, which he 
alone did underſtand; and underſtandirg the 
univerſal harmony and concent of the Spheare, 
and thoſe Stars that move in them, which makes 
a more full and excellent muſick than mortals by 
reaſon of their motion, which of unequa! differ- 
ing ſwiftnefſes and bignefles overtaking one ano- 
ther, all which are ordered ard diſpoſed in 4 
moſt muſical proportion one towards another, 
beautified with various perfettions, wherewith 
being irrigated, as having likewiſe crderly the 
diſcourſe of his mind, as we may ſay. exerciſing, 
he framed ſome repreſentations of. theſe, to ex- 
hibic them as much as was poſlible, imitating 
(that Muſick ) chiefly by Inſtruments, or the 
voice alone. For he conceived that to himſelf 
only of all upon the earth, were intelligible 
and audible, the univerſal ſounds, from the na- 
tural fountain and root, and thought himſelf 
worthy to be taught and to learn, and to be aſli- 
milated.by deſire and imitation to the celeſtials, 
as one that was organized | in the parts of the 
body 7] by the deity which begot him. Bur it 
was ſufficient for other men, that they, always 
looking upon him, and ſuch things as they recei- 
ved from him, be benefited by images and ex- 
amples, as not being able to lay hold on the fit 
clear archetypes of all things: Asto them, who 
cannot Jook upon the Sun, by reaſon of its ſplen- 
dour, we ſhow the Eclipſe either in a pond of 
water, or by ſome boared pitched thing, or by 
ſome dark-coloured glaſs, fearing the weaknetis 
of their eyes, and framing another way of per- 
ception, inſtead of looking on it, to thoſe who 
love ſuch things, tho ſomething inferiour. This 
Empedocles ſeemeth to imply, concerning his ex- 
traordinary and divine conltitution above others, 
when he ſaid: 


* Mong {t theſe was one in things ſublimeſt chill'd, 
His mind with all the wealth of learning filPd. 
He ſought what ever Sages did invent ; 

And whilſt bs thoughts were cnthss work intent, 
All things that are, he eaſily ſurvey d, 

And ſearch through ten or twenty ages mad-. 


Intimating by ſublimeſt things ; and, He ſurve*4 
all things that are ; and, Toe wealth of the mind, 
and the like, the exquiſice and acurate conſticu- 
tion of Pythagoras beyond others, both for body 
and mind, in ſeeing, hearing, and underitand- 
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C HA P, VIII. 
Medicine by Muſick. 


a) Ftnb.c.28. (a)Y Y1thagoras conceived, that Muſick conduced 
all ry 'P a4 to health, if uſed appoſitely ; for 
he was accuſtomed to make uſe of this purifica- 
tion, not perfunCtorily. This he called, Medi- 
cine by Muſick, Which kind of Melody he exerci- 
ſed about the Spring-time. He ſeated him who 
play'd on the Lute in the midſt, and thoſe who 
could fing ſat round about him ; and ſo he play- 
ing, they niadea conſort of ſome excellent plea- 
ſant Verſes, wherewith they ſeemed exhilerated, 
and decently compoſed. 
They likewiſe at another time made uſe of 
Muſick as of a Medicine, and there were certain 
pleaſant Verſes framed, conducing much againſt 
the affeftions and diſeaſes of the mind, and a- 
gainſt the dejeCtions and corrodings of the ſame. 
Moreover , he compoſed others againſt anger 
and malice, and all ſuch diſorders of the mind. 
There was alſo another kind of Muſick and Song 
invented, againſt unlawful defires. He likewiſe 
uſed Dancing. He uſed no muſical inſtrument 
but the Lute. Wind-Inſtraments he conceived 
to have an ignoble ſound, and to be only fit for 
the common people, but nothing generous. 
He likewiſe made uſe of the words of Homer 
and Heſiod, for the reftification of the mind. It s 
reported, that Pythagoras, by a Spondiack Verſe 
(b) Reading (6b) out of the works | perhaps of Heſiod, whoſe 
= 5 Byor. Poem bears that title, Wye, by a Player on the 
—_ —_— Flute, aſſwaged rhe madneſs of a young man of 
bc _7 _ row Tauromenium, who being drunk, and having em- 
to H:ſiod; the ploy'd all the night laſciviouſly with bis miſtreſs, was 
other of Em- going about to fire the dore of bis Rival”s houſe ; for 
pedecles to Je was exaſperated and enflamed by the Phrygian 
_— 4. But Pythago [ at that time bu- 
97100 ut Pythagoras, who was 
fied in obſerving the Stars, immediately appeaſed 
aad reclaimed him, by perſwading the Piper to change 
his Air into the Spondiack mood. ereupon the 
young man being [uddainly compoſed, went quietly 
home, who but alittle before would by no means hear 
the leaſt exhortation from Pythagoras, but threatned 
and reviled him, In like manner Empedocles , 
when a young man drew his ſword upon Anchitus, 
bis Hoſt, ( for that he had in publick judgment con- 
demmed his father to death) and was about to have 
killed him, ſtraightway changing his Tuney ſung out 
cf Homer, 


Nepenthe calming anger, eaſing grief: 


and by that means freed Anchitus bis Hoft from 
death, and the young man from the crime of murther; 
who from thence-forward became one of bis diſciples, 
eminent amongſt them. 

©. Moreover the whole School of Pythagoras made 
that which is called ( c ) Kedernou, and evvapuoy, 
and inati, by certain Verſes ſuitable thereto, and 
proper againſt the contrary affettions, profitably di= 
wverting the conſtitutions and diſpoſitions of the mind. 
For when they went to bed, and reſioned themſelves 
ro reſt, they purified their minds from the troubles 
and buſie noiſes of the day, by ſome Song « and proper 
Ver/es, whereby they rendred their ſleeps pleaſant and 
quiet, and little troubled with dreams, and thoſe | 


(c) See cap. 


when they aroſe from the common relief of ſleep, they 
_ drowſineſs and ſleepineſs of the head with 
other Songs, 

Sometimes alſo, without pronouncing Verſes, the 
expelled ſome affetions and diſeaſes, and reduced thy 
fick to health, ina Forres, by charming them. 444 
from hence it is probable, that the word Epode ang 
to be uſed. After this manner, Pythagoras inſti. 
tuted a moſt profitable correfion of manners and life 
by Muſick. Hitherto Famblichus. All which is 
ratifi'd by other teſtimonies : That they had Verſes 
againſt the affettions of the mind, grief, anger, luſt, 
is related alſo by (4) Senecs, who faith, thar (411,. 
Pythagoras compoſed the troubles of bis ſoul by the 
Lute. And (e ) Cicero, That the Pyrhagoreans (e) Wa 
; to deliver Verſes, and ſome Precepts, and to re 4, Procy, 

uce the mind from mmtenſeneſs of thoughts to tran- 
quillity, by Songs and Inſtruments. "To which ef. 
feft, (f) e£lanrelates of Clinias the Pyrhago. / lk 
rean, that if at any time be perceived himſelf en- c.2, 
clining to anger, he, before it took full poſſeſſion of * 
him, Plaid upon the Lute ;, and to thoſe who ashed 
him, Why be did ſo, anſwered , Becauſe I am 
calmed. OM "op R 
That he dances, (g ) Porphyrins confirms, ſay- ( 
ing, He danced ſome Ge we be conceived b "y 
—_— and health to the body. 

at he diſallowed Flutes and wind-Inſtruments, 

appears from (b) Ariſtides Quintilianus, who faith, (4)1z, 
He adviſed his diſciples to refrain from permitting 
their ears to be defiled with the ſound of the Flute ; 
but on the contrary, to purifie the irrational! impulſ;- 
ons of the ſoul by ſolemn Songs to the Lute. 
hat he made uſe of Homer and Heſiod for re&i- 
fication of the mind, is thus related by (5) Porphy- (i)Pyu 
rius; He had morning Exerciſes at his own houſe, 
compoſing his ſoul to the Lute, and ſinging ſome old 
| Pans of ( k) Thales. He likewiſe ſung ſome (k) Wat 
Verſes of Homer and Heſiod, whereby the mind Philoait 
ſeemed to be rendred more ſedate. = 
The ſtory of the yong man is confirmed by (7) js ,e1 
Ammonius, by (m ) Cicero, related thus ; When cay, 
as ſome young men being drunk, and irritated by the (|) lag 
muſick of Flutes, would have broken open the door '* ou 
of a modeſt Matrons houſe, he bad the woman-piper wi 
play a Spondiack tune ; which as ſoon as ſhe did, their 
raging petulancy was allayed by the ſlowneſs of the 
Mood, and ſolemneſs of the Tune. ( n ) St. Baſil re- (n) hab 
lates another ſtory to the ſame purpoſe, That ?;- 
thagoras meeting with ſome, that came from a feaſt 
drunk, bid the Piper (the Muſitian at that feaſt) to 
change bis Tune, and to play a Dorick Air; where- 
with they were ſo brought to themſelves, that they 
_ away their Garlands, and went home aſha- 
med. 
That, evening and morning, they uſed Muſick to 
compoſe their minds, is affirmed by many others. 
Co) Quintilian. It was the cuſtom of rhe Pyrhage- (0) id3% 
reans as ſoon as they waked, to excitate their ſouls 
with the Lute, that they might be the readier for 
ation; and before they went to ſleep, to ſoften their þ 
minds by it: (p) Plutarch. The Muſick of the (7) Deus 
Lute the Pythagoreans uſed before they went to ſleep, 0 
thereby charming and compoſing the paſſionate and 
irrational part of the ſoul. ( q ) Centorinus. Py- (q) Cp. 
thagoras, that his mind might be continually ſeaſoned 


lf Eycl1, 


with Divinity, uſed ( as they ſay ) to ſong before he 


went to ſleep, and as ſoon as he waked. 
As for the ſeveral moods, which, in muſical 
compoſitions, were obſerved by the Ancients, 


dreams which they had were good. In the morning, | 


for 


J_ 


Jl iRT IX. 


fr moving particular paſſions, there is a re- 
markable fragment of Damon the Muſitian, cited 
r) Ariſcides 


Wſib-2 by ( 
95. — 4 


SEC-qI. :3- 


Geametrye 


orted to have been much additted to Geeme- 
ary; for , among [t the Egyptians [ of whom he 
learned it | rhere are many Geometrical Problems, 
the moſt learned of them having þeen continually, 
for many ages of gods and men, neceſſitated to mea- 
ſure therr whole country, by reaſon of the over-frow- 
ing and decreaſe of Nilus 3 whence #t called Geo- 
metry. (b) Scme there are who aſcrive all Theo- 
rems concerning Lines, joyntly to the Egyptians and 
a the Chaldeans; and all theſe, they ſay, Pythago- 
ras took, and augmenting the Science, explained them 
accurately io b1s Diſciples. ( © ) Proclus athrms 
chat he firſt advanced the Geometrical part of Learn- 
ing into a Liberal Science, conſidering the Primciples 
more [wblimely (than Thales, Ameriftus, and Hip 
pias, his predeceſſors in this ſtudy ) and perſcru: 
tating the Theorems immaterially and m:lectually : 
(4) Timens ſaith, That he firſt perfetted Geome 
try ; the Elemints whereof, ( as Anticlides affirms ) 
were invented by Moeris. (e) Ariſtoxenus, that 
be fi # introduced Meaſures and Werghts amongſt the 
Ur &c1ans. 


| (ai blichus) # re- 
(ap. 29. P- =p ( faith (a) Jam 


ſc.ou 


— 


CHAF L 
Of a Point, Line, Superficies and Solid. 


(a) YN bagoras aſſerted a Point to be correſpon- 

dent in proportion to an unire; a Line, 
to2; a Superficies, to 3: a Solid, to 4 (5) The 
Pythagoreans define a point, A Monad having po 
ſition. - 

(c ) A line being the Second, and conſtituted 
by the firit Motion, from indiviſible nature, they 
called Duad. | 

(4) Aſuperficies they compared to the Num- 
ber 3. for, that is the firſt of all cauſes which 
are found in figures: for a Circle, which is the 
Principle of all round figures, occultly compri- 
ſeth a Triad in center, ſpace, and circumference. 
But a Triangle which is the firſt of all reQiline 
figures, is maniteſtly included in a Ternary, and 
receiveth ics form according to that number. 
(e) Hence the P;thagoreans affirm, that the T'ri- 
angle is imply the Principle of generation,and of 
4 the formation of things generable ; whereupon 
Times ſaith; that all proportions, as well natu- 


” , Tal, as of the conſtitution of Elements, are Tri- 
angular, becauſe thev are d:itant by a threefold 
interval, and are col ect ve of things every way 

ju} diviſible: and variouſly permvtable, and are re 


pleniſhed with Marer:al infinity, and repreſent 
the natural corunCions of bodies diffolved : as 
Triangies which are comprehended by three 
Tight | ines, bur they have Angles which collect 
the multitude of Lines, and g1ve an adventitious 
Angle and ConjunCtion to them. With reafun 
therefore did P/;{o/avs dedicate the Angle of a 
Triangle to four Gods, Saturn, Fluto, Mars, Bace 
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ſpace about a pornt, The equilateral Triangle, and 


chus, comprehending in theſe the whole quadri- 
partite Ornament of Elements coming down from 
Heaven, or from the four quarters ot the Zodiack. 
For Satern Conſticuteth an eſſence wholly humid 
and frigid : Mers whol:y fiery, Fu: comprifeth 
all Terreſtrial life, Pocchrrs preCominaes over bu- 
being humid and hor. 
aperations upon ſecond bodies, bu: are united to 
one another, for which reaſon Ph:/clanus col eted 
their Union according to one Angle. But it the 
difterences of "Triangles conduce to generation, 
we muit juſtly acknow!edg the Triangle to be the 
principle and Author of the conſtitution of ſub- 
lunary things, for the right Angle gives them 
ellence, and determines the meaſure of its being ; 
and the proportion of a rectangle triang!e cau- 
ſeth the eſſence of generable Elements ; the ob- 
tuſe Angle giveth them all diitance, the propor- 
tion of an obruſe angled triangle augmenteth 
material forms in magnitude, and in all kinds of 
mucation, the acute Angle maketh their nature 
diviſible, the proportion of an acu'e-angled [ri- 
angie prepares them to receive diviſions inco infi- 
nite, And imply, the Triangular proportion con- 
[ticuteth the eilence of Material bodies. diltant 
and every way diviſihie:'1hus much for Triangles. 

(/) Of quadrangyular figures,the ?ythargoreans (F) Proc! in 
hold chat the ſquare chiefly reprefenteth the di- £4! © © 
vine cilence, for by it they principally ſignify pure _— 
and immaculate order; for recticude 1mitaterh in- 
flexibility, equality firm power; tor Motion pro- 
ceedcch from inequality, reſt trom equality. 1 he 
ods therefore, who are Authors 11 all things of 
firm contiltence, and pure incontaminate order, 
and inevitable >2wer ; arenot improperly repre- 
ſented by the fig ire of a -quare. Moreover, Phi- 
lolaus Dy another apprehenſion calleth the Angle 
of a Squire, the Angle ot a Khea, Ceres, and Ve= 
ſta 3 for ſeeing thar the Square conſtituteth the 
Earth, and is the neareſt Element to it, as Tiemeus 
teacherh, bur the earth it ſelf receiveth genital 
leeds and Prolifick power from all theſe gods ; he 
not unaptly compareth the Angle of a Square to 
all thefe lite communicating Deicies. For ſome 
call the Earth and Ceres her ſelf, Veſta; and Kbea 
is faid wholly to participate of her, and that in 
her are all generative cauſes. Whence Phzlolaus 
ſairh, the Angle of a Square by a certain terre- 
lirial power , comprehends one union of theſe 
divine kinds. 


<— =, 


CHAP. 1H 


Propoſitions. 


F the many Geometrical Theoremes invent- 
ed by Pythagoras, and his followers, theſe 
are particulariy known as ſuch. 


a ) Only the/e three Polygones fill up the whole 
irs YE wt (a) Proecl. in 
| Eucl. lib. 3. 
the Square, and the Hexagone &uilateral and Com, $9. © 


equiaruple. The equilateral 'I'rrangle muſt be 
taken 1ix times, tor fix two thirds make four 
right Angles, the Hexagone mult be raken thrice, 
for every lex angular Angle is equal to one right 
Angle, and one third; che \quare four times, 
for every Angle of a Square 1s right, Therefore 
ſix zquilateral '{ Tiang!es joyned at the Angles, 

Z2 2 2. com- 
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compleat four right Angles, as do alſo three Hex- 
agones and four ſquares. But of all other Poly- 
gones whatſoever, joined together at the Angles, 
ſome exceed four right Angles, others fall ſhort. 
This Procl:zs calls @ celebrious Theoreme of the Py- 
thagoreans. 


(b) Procl.in (b ) Every Triangle hath the internal Angles 


Eucl. lib 4. equal to two right Angles. This Theoreme Eu- 
_ 4 demus the Peripatetick, aſcribes to the Pythapo- 


reans; their manner of Demonſtration ſee in 
Proclies. | | 
(c) Euclidlibo (c ) In refangle Triangles the ſquare which is 
1, Prop. made of the ſide that ſubtendeth the right Angle, s 
equal to the ſquares which are made of the ſides con- 
taining the right Angle. 

(4) This Theoreme Pythagoras found out ; 
and by it ſhewed how to make a gnomon or 
ſquare ( which the Carpenters cannot do without 
much difficulty and uncertainty ) not Mechani- 
cally but according to Rule; for if we take three 
Rulers one of them being three foot long, the 
Second four foot, the Third five foot, and put 
theſe three ſo together that they touch one ano- 
ther at the ends in a Triangle, they make a per- 


(d) Virruv.Ar- 
Chir. 9. 1, 


fe Square: Now if to each of theſe Rulers be * 


adſcribed a Square, that which confiſted of three 

foot will haveg ; that which of 4. will have 16: 

that which of 5. will have 25. Sothat how ma- 

ny feet the area's of the two lefler ſquares of 

three and four make, ſo many will the ſquare of 
make. 

(e ) Apollodorus the Logiſtick, and others, re- 
late, that upon tbe invention of this Theorem, Py- 
thagoras ſacrificed a Hecatomb (f) to the Mu- 
ſes, in confirmation whereof they alledg this E- 
pigram, 


(e) Laert. 
( f) Virruy, 
loco. cir. 


That ncble Scheme Pythagoras dewy'd, 
For which a Hecatomb he ſacrific'd, 


(gs) Plutarch ſaith, it was only an Ox; and 
even that is queſtioned by (+) Cicero, as incon- 
ſiſtent with his doctrine, which forbad bloody ſa- 
crifices. The more accurate therefore ( ſaith * Por- 
phyrins ) ſay, he ſacrificed an Ox made of Flower ; 
(5) Epiſt, Or, 88 (:) Gregory Nazianzen, of Clay. 

(k) Non poſſe But (&) Plutarchdoubrs, whether it were for 
ſuaviter vive-'the invention of the forementioned Propoſition, 
re. (ec. Epicu- that Pythaporas ſacrificed an Ox, or for the Pro- 
we. blem concerning the Area of a Parabole. Indeed, 
(1) the application of ſpates or figures, to lines, us, 
as Eudemus his followers affirm, an invention of 
the Pythagorick Muſe, Parabole, Hyperbole, Elleip- 
ſis. From them the later Writers taking theſe names, 
transferr'd them to Conical lines, calling one Para- 
bole, another Hyperbole , another, Elleipfis * where- 
as thoſe ancient divine perſons ( the Pythagoreans ) 
fienified by thoſe names the deſcription of places, ap- 
(m) Reading plied to a determinate right line. (m) For when 
vr' &v 8 iv- arigot line being propoſed, the ſpace given is wholly 
04:4; Tnxerb* ,1 eauate tothe right line; then, they ſay, the ſpace 
Sn P = is applied, ( Tegabe rum ) but when you make the 
X- whius Jength of the ſpace greater than that of the right- 

| exceeds ; ( aſpldwuy ) but 


(2) Non poſſe 
ſu. viv. (ec. 
Epicur. 
(h)Nar.deor.3. 
E Pag; 


(1) Procl- ia 
Eucl. lib. 4, 
Prop. 44- 


ovunecerd- line, then, they ſay, it 
yy Tbre T&- when leſs, ſo as the ſpace being deſcribed, there is 
exfakily b, ſome part of the right line beyond it, then it falls 

| od ſhort: ( tnademery) In this ſenſe Euclid uſeth Payga- 
$i wiTov, &c, bole, lib. 1, prop, 44. and Hyperbole and Elleipſis, in 
the 61h Book. 


| 
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PTTHAGORAS. 
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( _—_ in his Treatiſe , entituled, How 


CHAP. 
How he collefted the Stature of Hercules: 


[IT 


t] 


great difference there is in the ſouls and 
bodies of men, as to ingenuity and ſtrength, re. 
lates, that Pythagoras .reaſoned curiouſly and 
ſubtilly,in finding out and colleCting the extraor- 
dinary ſtature and length of Hercules his body: 
for, it being manifeſt, that Hercu/-s meaſured with 
his feet the running courſe of Olympian-Tugirer 
at Piſa, and that he made it 600 feet long; and 
that all the other running courſes in Greece, uſti- 
tuted afterwards by other perſons, were 609 
foot long, yet ſhorter than this; He ealily un- 
derſtood the mcaſure of Hercules his foot, con- 
ſidering that it was proportionably ſo much long- 
er than that of other men, as the Olympick 
courſe was longer than all others: And having 
comprehended the fize of Hercules his foot, he 
conſidered what length of body did ſuit with that 
meaſure, according to the natural proportion of 
all the members one to another ; and fo colletted 
the conſequent, That Hercules was ſo much taller 
in body than others, by how much the Olympick 
courſe was longer than the reſt, which were made 
after the ſame number ot feet. 


SECT. IV. 


Aſtronomy. 


thagoras as exquiſite, as appears by theſe few 
remains. 


I > — —— _———— — — 


CHAP. L 


The Syſteme of the Sphears. 
@T 


fixed Stars and the Moon; laſtly, for the whole 
world, both Heaven and Earth. 


thagoras affirms, that h2 /aid, there are twelye or- 
ders in Heaven, whereof the firſ# and outmoſft i the 
fixed ſphear, next to this zs the Star of Saturn, and 


Mercury, Sun and Moon ; next theſe, the {pbear 
of Fire, then that of Air, then that of Water, laf 
of all the Earth. 

But they who ſeem more ſtridtly to follow the 
mind of Pythagoras and his diſciples, averr, They 
held the celeſtial ſphears to be ten, whereof nine only 
are viſible to ws, ( the fixed Sphear, the ſeven 
Planets, and our Earth ) tbe tenth & Antichthon, 
an Earth above, or oppoſite to ours. 'I his Antich- 


ons and proportions of Muſick conſiſt in numbers, that 6 
all other things appear to be aſſimilated ro numbers, 
that numbers are the firſt of all nature, that the 
elements of numbers are the elements of all beings ; 


They 


GN = did they ſuperficially conſider the ſpe. , 


culation of celeſtial things, in which Vy. Q"y 


then the other ſix Planets, Jupiter, Mars, Venus; | 


— 


Par 


(s) 4x1; 


C: I, 


Jai 


HE word #gy2:, Heaven, is taken three /, ni 
ways ; firſt, for the ſphear of fixed Stars; Py. a 
ſecondly, for all that is betwixt the ſphear of Pb, 


(6b) The anonymous writer of the life of 7j- (yapul 


thon they (4) added, ro make up the number if the (d).Plu: 


moving bodies. For (e) conſidermg, that tbe affecti- ye 


[ 
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VAR 


g_ 


> Y 


(f) 4rift. 
(a0. 11b. 
Fi Phyl. ( 
(6)2lyg. in 1 
ma. 


Clem. Ale 
Sram, lib, 


(1) Loc, cit 


JPlatinN 
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(1) 4nſtor. 
Celo. lib, 
W 4nift, 1 
at 


(1) 45}. it 


(4) abit 
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They aſſerted, that a!l Heaven is Harmony and 
Number, and that the affections and parts of Hea- 
ven are correſpondent to number: and collecting 
theſe, they adapted them to the compoſition of 
the whole, wherein if any thing were wanting, 
they ſupplied it, that the whole might be alike 
compacted. As, becauſe the Decad ſeems to be 
A perfect, and to comprehend the whole nature of 
numbers, therefore they afſerced the Celeſtial 
Sphears to be Ten. Now there being Nine 
* onely viſible to us, hereupon they conceived 
the Tenth to be Antichibon, an Earth oppoſite to 
OUrs. 
As concerning the Order and Syſteme of theſe, 
(f\ friſt. de the Pythagoreans (f ) held, That mn the middle of 
(xo. lib. 2. the world x fire ; Or, (as (g) Stobems) in the midit 
(x) Phyſ. caP« of the Four Elements s the fiery Globe of Unity, 
6/laz.in Nu- ,) which they term Vefta and Monad. They 
- (faith Simplicius) who underſtand this thing more 
intimately, ſay, that this fire us the procreative, nu- 
tritiveyand excitative power, which 1s in the midſt of 
the Earth. But Simplicizes himſelf ſeems not to 
have apprehended the right meaning of the Py- 
thagoreans, who by this fire, or fiery Globe of U- 
»ity, meant nothing elſe butthe Sun, ſeatedin the 
midſt of the Univerſe, immoveable, about which 
the other parts of the World are moved. * This 
Opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived from 
the «£gyptians, who Hieroglyphically repreſent- 
ed the Sun by a Beetle, (&) becauſe, as the Beetle 
having formed a Ball of Cow-dung, and lying up- 
on its back, rolls it about from Claw to Claw ; fo 
the other parts of the World are moved and roll- 
ed by and about the Sun, 

That by this immovable fire in the midſt of the 
{) toc. cit, Univerſe, they underſtood not (as (1) Simplicizs 
conceiveth) the Earth, is manifeſt, foraſmuch as 
PlainNu- they further held, that (»») the Earth is not immo- 
* yable, nor ſeated in the midſt of the Globe, but 
(1 4iſtor. de ſuſpended, as being (») one of the Stars carried 
Cz. lib, 2. abott the fire which is in the middle, and that 
b) 4 loc. thereby it maketh Day and Night. (0) The Rea- 

ſon why the Earth ought not to have the middle 
place, 1s, becauſe the moſt excellent body ought 
co have the moſt excellent place : but Fire is more 
excellent than Earth, and the Center more excel- 
lent than all places without it; therefore they 
conceived, that not the Earth, but the Fire, is 
placed in the midſt. (p) Moreover, becauſe that 
(} 43}. ibid, which is the moſt excellent of the Univerſe, ought 
principally to be preſerved, and the middle is ſuch, 
therefore they term the Fire, 0193s gvanriy, the cu- 
ſtody of Jupiter. 

(q) The ſame they held of the Antichthon alſo, 
(viz. That like our Earth it is ſuſpended, as be- 
ing one of the Stars carried about the Fire, and 
thereby maketh Day and Night.) By this A- 
tichtbon, Clemens ſaith, they underſtood Heaven : 
Simplicizes, the Aon, as being a kind of ztherial 
Earth, as well for thatit eclipſerh the light of the 
Sun, Which is proper to the Earth, as for that it is 
the bound of Cceleſtials, as the Earth of Subluna- 
ries. But the contrary is manifeſt, as well from the 
compleating of the number ten (in reſpect where- 
of this Antichthon was imagined) as for that they 
) Mit, Sim. fEld, (r) itis not viſible to us, by reaſon, that fol. 
*, lowing the motion of this Earth, it is always oppo- 

ſite to, or beneath us, and the bigneſs of our Earth 
hinders us from ſeeing it : And Ari#otle affirms, 
there were ſome who conceived the Antichthon co 


Clem Alex. 
ſiram, lib, 5, 
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(4) &nſtibid. 
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be the cauſe why there are more Eclipſes of the 
Moon than of the Sun, which may likewiſe hap- 
pen by reaſon of many other bodies inviſible to 
us. | 
(/) Laertivs, who faith Philolazs was the firſt (ſ)inPhilelas. 
that conceived the Earth to have a Circular Mo- 
tion, ſeems to mean no more, than that he firſt 
committed this Opinion of Pythagoras to writing, 
and firſt made it publick ; for Euſebjzus expreſly 
afhrms, that he committed to writing the dilſer- 
tations of Pytvagoras. His Opinion, as delivered 
by Plutarch and Stoberrs, is exaCtly the ſame ; for 
ne placed fire in the midſt, which he called the 
Genizes of the Univerſe, and the Manſion of Fu- 
piter, and the Mother of Gods, and Altar, and 
Ward, and Meaſure of Nature : he conceived 
that the Ten Celeſtial Bodies move about it. Hea- 
ven, of the ſphear of fixed Stars, the five Planets, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, and laſtly the 4»- 
tichthon. 
From the ſame Fountain, ſeems Ariftarch the 
Samian, to have derived this Hypothefis, though 
ſome aſcribe the invention thereof to him ; for he 
ſuppoſed, that (z). the Sunand Planets move not, (#) 4rchime4. 
bur that the Earth moveth round about the Sun, 1 Arenar. 
which is ſeated in the middle. (x) Plurarch adds, = PS 
that Plato in his old age repented for that he had /\)jn p1zton. 
paced the Earth in the midiſt of the Univerſe, and quzft. and in 
not in its proper place. Numa. 
This Opinion was of late revived by Nicolazes 
Copermezes, Who contidering how inconvenient and 
troubleſome it 1s to underſtand, and maintain the 
motions of the Heavens, and immobility of the 
Earth, explained ic with admirable Ingenuity, af- 
ter the mind of che Pt hagoreans. According to 
whoſe Hypotheſis, the Sun (as we faid)1s ſettled in 
the midſt of the World, uimmovable : The ſphear 
of fixed Stars in the extremity or outſide of the 
World, immovable alſo; betwixt theſe are diſpo- 
ſed the Planets, and amongſt them the Earth as 
one of them ; The Earth moves both about the 
Sun, and abour his proper Axis. Its diurnal Mos 
tion by one revolution, makes a night and a day ; 
its annual motion about the Sun, by one revoluti- 
on makes a year ; fo as by reaſon of his diurnal 
motion to the Eaſ#, the Sun and other Stars ſeem 
to move to the 7; and by reaſon of its annual 
motion through the Lodzack, the Earth it ſelf is 
in one Sign, and the 5un ſeems to be in the Sign 
oppoſite to it ; Betwixt the Sun and the Earth they 
place Mercury and Venzs ; Betwixt the Earth and 
the fixed Stars, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn : The 
Moon being next the Earth, is continually moved 
within the great Orb betwixt Venus and Mars, 
round about the Earth, as its Centre : lts revolu- 
tion about the Earth is compleared in a Month ; 
about the Sun (together with the Earth) in a 
Year. 


CHAP. IE 
The Motions of the Planets. 


A* concerning the Courſe and Revolution of (a) Anon vit. 
the Planets,(a) They afficm the greac vear to Pyth. apud 

be the Revolution of Saturn.ior the rett of the Pla- Phot. 

nets abſolve theirPeriods in a ſhorrer cime;bur S2- 

turnin no leſs than I'turty Years, Trpiter in 12. 
Years, Mars in Two ; the Sun | ſpeaking accord- 
ig 


— — 


| _— 
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(6) C:p. 6. 


(c) Loc. cir, 


(4d) Laert Es 
dox. 


PTTHAGORAS 


ing to the P ,,enomenon | in One; Mercury and Ve- 
#5 as the Sun, [or to ſpeak more exactly, Aer- 
cury in Three Months, Venus in Eight | the Moon, 
as being next the Farth ſooneſt, ina Month, 

According to this :n*eualtry, appears che mo- 
tion of the Planets *© 04 !*7 
Eye is out of the Cente* « |- the Orb : But in the 
whole courſe of &Atftrorm ry (laith Gemmuas) are 
ſuypcſed the moric nu cf the Sun, Moon, and five 
Planets 12r, contrary to the di- 
urnal Revoiutio; 3 t; erld. The Pythagore- 
ans firlt applying rhernits $ to thele diiquifitions, 
ſuppoſed circular and ©u3l motions of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the five Planets ; for they admit- 
red not ſuch irregularity ineternal and divine bo. 
dies, that ſometimes they ſhould move \wifter, 
ſometimes flower, and tometimes ſtand ſtill (as the 
ſtationary Points in the Planets.) Neither in any 
ſober, well cempered perſon could we admit fuch 
irregularity of pace, Indeed, rhe neceſlities of 
life often cauſe men to move faſter or ſlower ; but 
in the incorruptible Nature of the Stars, there can- 
not be alledged any cauſe of ſwiftneſs and fiow- 
neis. Wheretore the_Pythagareans propoſed this 
queſtion, how the Phenomena's might be ſalved by 
Circular and equal motions, 

That Py:hagoras himſelf obſerved theſe Irregu- 
larities, and the ways to falve them, appears fran 
*emblichus, Who faith, (b) he communicated a 
revelative right knowledge of all manner of mo- 
tion of the Sphears and Stars; img @iotay T4, x} 
Unity, x} &/ GANG) , EXXEVTOTRTOY Te, X4 S7IKU - 
xaar. 'Emmybancs is the anticipation of any Pla- 
net, either in reſpect to ſome other Planet, or '© 
the fixed Stars. *Twbawbis ig the falling later + 
any Planet, either inreſpect to ſome other Planet, 
or to the fixed Stars, 'Arapanie, Inequality, is, 


ene: _ "16 } 


when the ſame Planet moveth ſlower and faſter, | 


according to its diſtance from the Sun, in the Py- 
thagorick Hypotheſis; (or in the Ptolemaick, from 
the earth) flower inits Aphelrum, faſter in its Per. 
helium. 

The two ways of ſalving theſe Pheznomena's, 
are by Eccentricks, or by Epicycles; for a Herno- 
centrick with an Epicycle (as Eudoxus firſt demon- 
ſtrated) is equipollent to an Eccentrick, Eccertri- 
city is, when the Center of their equal motion is 
diſtant from the Center of their apparent motion. 
Both theſe (c) Jamblichus aſcribes to Pythago- 
ras, from whom perhaps they were derived to 
Enudoxus, to Whoſe invention (4) others aſcribe 
them. 


!:-hr, by reaſon that the | 


—_ 


CHEST ML 


The Interve's and Harmony of the Sphears, 


| PD ipezers (faith (ro) C-nlorinss) afſerted, that 
| this whole world is made according to mu- 
; ical proportion, and that the Seven Planers, be- 
; kwixt Heaven and the Earth, which govern the 
Nativities of Mortals, have a harmonious moti. 
on, and Intervals correſpondent to muſical Dia- 
ſtemes, andTrender various ſounds, according to 
their ſeveral heights, { conſonant, that they make 
moſt ſweet melody ; but to us inaudible, by rea- 
ſon of the greatneſs of the noiſe, which the nar- 
r2w pallage of our Ears is not capable to receive. 
For, as Eratoſthenes collected, that the largeſt 
Citcumference of the Earth is 252000. Stadza ; 
ſo Pythagoras declared how many Sradia there 
are betwixt the Earth and every Star. In this 
meaſure of the World, we are to underſtand the 
Italick Stadium, which conſiſts of 625 Feet ; tor 
there are others of a ditterent length, as the 
Olympick, of 600, Feet, the Pythick of . 500, 
From the Earth therefore to the Moon, Pzrhags: 
ras Conceived to be about 126co00. Srad:a, and 
that diſtance | according to muſical proportion] 
is a Tone; from the Moon to Mercury (who is 
called 5iaBor) halt as much, as it were a Hemitone, 
from thence to Phoſphorrs, which is the ſtar /-1ss, 
almoſt as much, that is, another Hemrtone ; trom 
thence to the Sun twice as much, as it were a Tone 
and a half. Thus the Sun is diſtant trom the 
Earth Three T'nes and a half, which is called D:- 
| pexte 5 from the Moon T wo and a half, which is 
| Diateſſaron ; from the Sua to Mars, who is called 
' Nvgg 7. there is the ſame Interval as trom the 
' Earth to the Moon, which makes a Tone; from 
thence to Jupiter, who is called $aivor, half as 
much, which makes a Hemitone ; from thence to 
the ſupream Heaven, where the Signs are, a He- 
mitone alſo; ſo that the Diaſteme from the ſupream 
Heaven to the Sun is Dzateſſaron, that 1s,'T'wo Tones 
and a half: from the ſame Heaven to the top of the 
Earth fix Tones, a Diapaſon concord. Moreover he 
referred to other Stars many things, which the 
Maſters of Mulick treat of, and ſhowed, that all 
this world is Enarmonick, Tus Cenſ-rinus, But 


AR 


(4) Dedey, 
tal. Can, 1, 
al. cay, 3 


(6b) Pliny delivering this Opinion of Pythagoras, (6) Lib.qm 


reckons ſeven Tones from the Earth to the ſupream 2 
Heaven; for whereas Cenſorims. accounts but a 
Hemitone, from Sarurn tothe Zodiack, Pliny makes 
it Se/quiple, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Planet Venus. 


Lhz.caps, CN Sun (ſaith Pliny ) there is a great 
Star called Yenxs, alternately errant, 


in Names emulating both the Sun and Moon. 
For, preventing and riſing before morning, he 
takes the Name of Luecefer, as another Sun bring- 
ing on day 3 onthe other ſide, ſhining at Sun-ſer, 
it is called Veſper, as proroguing light, and per- 
forming the Office of the Moon, which its Nature 
Pytheparas the Samian firſt found out, about the 
XLII Olympiad, which was of Rome the 147th 
year. In magnitude it exceeds all the other ſtars, 
and is of ſo great ſplendor, that this ſtar only 
caſts a ſhadow; whence it hath diverſity of 
Names ; ſome call ir «no; others, 16s; others, 
Mother of the gods, By the Nature hereof, all 


things are generated upon Earth; for, at either ri- 
ſing, it ſcattereth prolifick dew, ſupplying not only 
the Conceptions of Earth, but likewiſe ſtimulating 
all living Creatures. It performs the Revolution 
of the Zodiack in 34.8 days, never receding from 
the Sun more than 4.6 parts, according to Time- 
#s Thus Pliny) That there is a miſtake in the 
time, hath been already ſhown; but the thing it 
ſe'f is confirmed by Laertizs, who affirms, Pycba- 
goras firſt ſaid, that Yeſper and Lacifer are the ſame 
ſtar: yet elſewhere adds, that ſome aſcribe this 
to Parmenides But that it was a DoQtrine of the 
Pythagoreans, appears from this account given by 
Timans; The ſtar Funomany call Venus and Leci- 
fer. All perſons are not skilful in the Rules of 
ſacred Aſtronomy, and in the Sciences of Riſing 
and Setting ; for the ſame ſtar is ſometimes He/- 
per, when it followeth the Sun in ſuch manner, 
that it is conſpicuous to us when the Sun is ſer ; 
and ſometimes Eows, when it goeth before the Sun, 
and riſeth before Sun-riſing, 
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CHAP 4 
Philoſophy, its Name, Definition, Parts, Method. 


g HE Pythagoreans being adorn- 
ed with theſe ſtudies of Sci- 
ence, from thence aſcended 
to perfect the Works of the 
World, and the Principles of 

- Nature, 

(b) Jamb. cap. (b) Pythagoras firſt gave the Name to Philoſo- 

29. pag. 144. Phy, defining it, An Appetition, and Love to Wil- 

dom. Wiſdom is the Science of Truth in things 
that are: Things that are, he called Immaterials, 
and Eternals, and ſole Agents, which are the In- 
coporeals ; the reſt are equivocally called ſuch, 
by participation with theſe, wiz. Corporeals, 
. Materials, and Corruptibles, which indeed are 
not. Now Wiſdom is the Science of thoſe things 
which are, but not of thoſe which are equivocal- 
ly ; for Corporeals are not docible, nor admit 
certain knowledge, being infinite, and not com- 
prehenſible by ſcience, and things which (as it 
were) are not, according to the difference of all 
things, neither can be rightly deſcribed by any 
definition, Of thoſe whoſe Nature is ſuch, as 
that they cannot be known, it is impoſlible to 
frame a Ecience ; wherefore neither is it likely, 
that there can be a love of a Science which is not. 
}ut rather of that which is converſant about thoſe 
things which properly are, and continue always 
che tame, and like themſelves, and co-exiſt always 
with a true appellation. Upon the knowledg of 
theſe followeth that which is of equivocal chings, 
(though not ſought after) as the ſcience of Par- 
ticulars tollows the ſcience of Univerſals : For, as 
Architas taith, They who know Univerſals well, will 
plainly ſee what particulars are. Wherefore chings 
zbat are, are notct one kind onely and ſimply, 
but of many various kinds, Intelligibles and 1n- 
corporeals, whote appellation is 74 ve, things 
that are, Corporeal things, ſubject to ſenſe, are 
thoſe which are by participation of thoſe that 
are. Concerning all theſe, he delivered moſt 
proper Sciences, leaving nothing unexculled, and 
delivered alſoro men the common Sciences, as the 
demonitrative, the definitive, the div:ſive, as is 


(a) Agtll. 1.9; (s) - 


? 


| manifeſt from the Commentaries of the Pjthage- 
reans. .» #44 4 

Hereupon he defined Philoſophy, (c) the know. 

ledg of things thac' are, as things'that are, and 


poſſible for man. 

For (g) the ſcope of Philoſophy is to free the 
mind, (the divine part of the foul) which is plant- 
ed inus, and to-ſet it at liberty, withou: which 
liberty none can learn or perceive any thing ſolid 
or true, by the help or benefit of ſenſe : for the 
mind, according to him, ſeeth all things, and 
hears all things : all things elſe are deaf and 
blind. 

In order hereunto it is, that Philoſophy being 
of two kinds, PraCftick and Theoretick ; the 
PraCtick, according to the method of the Py 
thagoreans , precedes the Theoretick. The 
_ receive thus, explain'd by (+4) Hierc ({jnar 
cles. 

Philoſophy us the purification and perfeion of bu- 
mane life ; purification, from material irrationality 
and the mortal body , perfettion, from the recovery 
of its own excellent life , reducing it to 1he Di 
vine Reſemblance. Virtue and Truth are chiefly 6 
ble to effe theſe, that taking away Exceſs of 
paſſions, ths (rightly had) inducing the divine 


(2 ; 


form. 


Firft are laid down the Injtrufjons of Praftick 
Virtue: for firſt we muſt compoſe the Irrationality 
which is in us, and then ( ſo prepar'd_) apply our ſelves 
to the knowleds of the more divine things. For as 1 
25 not poſſuble for the Eye, being full of dirt, and nt 
cleanſed, to look upon things very bright ; ſo neither 
can the Soul, not poſſeſſing Virtue, gaze upon 15e 
Beauty of Truth. For that which is not pure, 15 79 
capable of touching that which is pure. Vractice 
Philoſophy produceth Virtue ; Theoretick, Truth. 
in theſe Golden Verſes ( of Pythageras ) we /::% 


the Praclick Philoſophy called Humane Virtue, 0:7 


(c) Piel 
(4) the knowlegdg of things divine and humane; (4 Mt 
as alſo (e) the meditation of death, daily endex- cit. : 


vouring to free the ſoul from the Priſon of 'the bo- (4)1.k 


dy ; and (f') the reſemblance of God as far asis 7 - 


Sb E th. 


pag, 163, 
) Porph, 


q) Lib, 


0) Pag.2y ſee 
$tob, 


mn, I, 


1) Cap.6. 
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the Theoretickacelebrated as Divine Virtue , when 
cloſing the Infiruttions of Civil Virtue, 


Theſe labour (faith he) ſtudy theſe, and theſe 
a; ' 
FA theſe thy Fleps dire. 


To divine Virtue, 

Firſt therefore a man muſt be made good, then 
a God: good the Civil Virtues render a man, but 
the Sciences conducing to the Divine Virtue divi- 
nifie. But to thoſe who aſcend; the leſſer things 
precede the greater; for which reaſon in the Py- 
thagorical Precepts, the Rules of Virtue are 
firſt delivered, teaching us to .aſcend from 
the greateſt uſe of life, to the Divine Reſem- 
blance. 

* Three ways, ſay they, man may become 
better than himſelf, firſt by Converſation with the 
Gods ; for it is neceſſary, that he who addreſſeth 
himſelf to them, at that time, ſequeſter himſelf 
from all evil, aſſimilating himſelf as near as he 
can to God: Seeondly, by well doing, for that 
is proper to God, and therein he imitates God : 
Thirdly, by death; for if the Soul in this Life, 
being a little ſeparated from the Body, becometh 

better, and beginrieth to divine in Dreams by Vi- 
fions and Extaſies of Diſeaſes, it will be much bet- 
ter when it ſhall be wholly ſeparated from the 
Body. 
"Lent. 7 ll he affirmed, that (;) the moſt conſider- 
Lertibid. able of all things Humane, is to inform the Soul 
ing Jexa%- concerning good and ill; That (&)) men have 
perfect felicity when they have a good Soul, or 
an, 2 ci» that (7) the knowledge of the perfection of the 
 Heracl;- Virtues of the Soul is the chief felicity ; That 
p {m) every man is appointed by God to know and 
Jjanb-pro- to contemplate 3 That (») Virtue is a Harmony, 
949-5 and ſoisall good, even God himſelf; That (0) the 
Lartloco, End or chief Good is to reſemble God : whence he 
| exprelly faid, Follow God, not viſible to the Eye, 
9S6E'h. bur intelligible to the underſtanding, by the har- 
rarig mony of the World ; That (p) the moſt excellent 
things given by the Gods unto men, are, to ſpeak 
truth, and to benefit others, [Theoretick and 
Practick Virtue] and that each of theſe reſembled 
the Works of God : to this lalter S:rabo alludes, 
commending thoſe who ſaid, (q) Men imitate the 
Gods moſt when they benefit others: The former 
r) Pag27.ſce is Confirmed by (7) Porphyrizs, that he adviſed a- 
Sb, bove all things to ſpeak truth, for that onely is 
* 1. abletomake Men like to the Gods; for God him- 
ſelf, as he learn'd of the Magi, who term him 
Oromaſdes, in his Body reſembles light, in his Soul 
truth. This is that d*6T1, ( Divinity ) Which 
(/) Famblichus reckons laſt in his Recapitulation 
of the Heads of the Pythagorick Philoſophy, and 
is the ſame with which the Golden Verſes con- 
clude, thus, 


Then ftript of fleſh up to free Fither ſoare, 


A deathleſs God, divine, mortal no more, 


Anon. Phor. 


q) Lib, 


1) Cap.6. 


———— 


SEC H- L 
Prafick Philoſophy, its parts ; and firſt of 


Paedeutick. 


| or = Philoſophy ſeems to have been the 1n- 
vention of Pythagoras ; for Ariftorle affirms 
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that he firſt undertook to diſcourſe concerning 
Virtue ; That Socrates is generally eſteemed the 
Author thereof, perhaps is only becauſe, as Ari- 
fotle adds, coming after him he diſcourſed better 
and more fully thereupon. | 

\Tothis part of Philoſophy alludes (b) this Sen- 
rence of Pythagoras ; That the diſcourſe of that 
Philoſopher is vain, by which no paſſion of a 
man is healed : for as there is no benefit of Me- 
dicine, if it expel not diſeaſes out of bodies, ſo 
— of Philoſophy, if ic expel notill out of the 
ſoul. 

Virtues being of two kinds, private, which re- 
ſpect our ſelves, and publick, which have reference 
to others, Pythagoras ſeems to have comprehend- 
ed the firſt under Pedeutich, the ſecond under Po- 
litick. "Laertius affirms x writ Three Treatiles, 
Pedeutick, Politick, Phyſck. The Heads of P- 
deutick, according to the general recapitulation of 
(c) Famblichus, ſeem to have been theſe, In#ituti- (c) Cap. 6, 
on, Silence, AbFtinence from Fleſh, Fortitude, Tempe- 
rancey Sapacity. 


(6) $tob. ſerm 
89. 


CHAP. 3 
InfFitution, Silence, Abſtinence; 


Oncerning Inſticution, &c. there are theſe Sen- 
tences and Precepts of Pythagoras, preſerved 
by Strobe and others. | 
(2) We ought to make choice of the beſt courſe (4) S:ob. ſerm, 
of life ; for Cuſtom will make it pleaſant: Wealth 1: n-entioned 
is a weak Anchor, Glory a weaker : The Body, *'® = _ 
Magiſtracies, Honours, all theſe are infirm and *©7* nu 
unable. What are then able Anchors? Wiſdom, 
Magnanimity, Fortitude ; theſe no tempeſt ſhakes. 
This is the Law of God, that Virtue only is ſolid ; 
allelſe are but trifles. 
(b) To take away bitterneſs from Wormwood, (#) $t96. fer. g. 
and liberty from ſpeech, are both alike. 
(c) Endeavour not to conceal thy faults with (c) 5:0. ibid. 
words, but to amend them by reproof. 
' (4) It is not ſo hard to offend, as not to reprove (4) $:06. ibid, 
an offending perſon. 
(e) As the ſickneſs of the body, if hid or praiſed, (e) Stob. 13, 
is not healed, fo the ſoul cheriſhed in its ways, or 
concealed, is not reformed. 
( f ) Rejoice more in reprovers thanin flatterers: /#) 5,5, , "2 
flye from flatterers as Enemies. , 
(2) We ought either to be ſilent, or to ſpeak (g) 5:06. 24. 
things that are better than ſilence. 
(h)Ir is better to throw a ſtone at random, than (4) $:ob. 34- 
an idle word, 
(;) Comprehend not few things in many words, (:) $:0%. 35- 
but many things in few words. 
(&) We muſt faithfally reſtore to him that en- (4)Porph.p 25. 
truſts us, the Depoſitum, not only of money, but of 
words. 
(/) Of Opinion, the Pythagoreans ſaid thus: It (1) Jamb. cap 
is the part of a man void of underſtanding, to 
adhere to all mens Opinions, eſpecially to that 
which is maintained by the greateſt number : for 
to conceive and judge arightis proper to few, it 
only belongs to the knowing, who are not many : 
this power therefore extends not to many. On 
the other ſide, it is no leſs madneſs, tocontemn all 
Conception and Opinion. Such a perſon muſt be 
unlearned, and unrectifiable: for it is neceſſary, 
that he who is ignorant learn thoſe things where- 
Aaaa of 
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(a) ?arb can. 
32. og. 199. 


(b) $tob. (erm. 


of heis ipnorant ; and that he who learnerh, ad- 
diCt and reſign himfelf ro his Teacher. In a word, 
they ſaid, It is neceſſary, rhat ſuch young men as 
would be preſerved, ſhould addiCt themſelves tro 
the Conceptions and Opinions of theic Elders, and 
ſuch as lead a good life. 

Now in the whole courſe of humane life, there 
are certain diſtintt Ages, which are not temerari-' 
ouſly ro be connected, for they ate expelled by 
one another, unleſs a man be well and rightly 
ordered from his birth. Ir is requiſite theretore, 
that from the inſtitution of a Child in Goodneſs, 
Temperance, and Fortitude, a great part be 
tranſmitted to his Youth, when he arrives at that 
age; likewiſe of his Youth inſtituted in Goodneſs, 
Fortitude and Temperance, a great part be tranſ- 
mitted to his manly eſtaxe. Herein the courſe or- 
dinarily taken, is ridiculous ; for moſt think, that 
Children ought to be well ordered, inſtructed in 
Temperance, and toabftain from all things odi- 
ous and undecent 4 but when they come to be 
Youths, moſt leave them to their own manage- 
ment, to do what they pleaſe; whereas ar that 
Age they are ſubject to both forts of Vices, of 
Children and of Men. To ſhun Study and Or- 
der, and to follow Play and Wantonnelſs, the. Vice 
of Childhood, is likewiſe moſt proper to Youth. 
Again, vehement deſires, Ambition, and the like, 
the Aﬀettions of Manhood, infinuate into Youth, 
for which Reaſon, chis Age requireth care above 
all the reſt. In fine, a man ſhould never be ſo 
given over, as to do whatſoever he pleaſeth, but 
that there ſhould always be ſome Overſeer preſi- 
dent ovet the reſt, a legitimate ſitting Magiſtrate, 
whom every Citizen ought to obey. For a hving 
creature, as ſosn as ever it is neglected, falls into il 
and wickedneſs. 

They affirm, that they often have enquired and 
examined, for what reaſon we five Children food 
at ſet times, and moderately ; the ordinary An- 
ſwer is, That Order and Moderation are good ; 
their contraries, Diforder and Imtmoderateneſs, ill, 
as is manifeſt, in 43 much-as to be a Glucton or a 
Drunkard is eſtetmed a great reproach. For if 
none of theſe were uſeful and beneficial to us when 
we arrive at man's eſtare, it were needleſs to ac- 
cuſtunm our ſelves, whilſt Chitdren, to ſuch Or- 
der. Ir is the ſame in other habits. We ſee it 
manifeſt alſo in all other kinds of living creatures, 
whichare taught by man from the very beginning, 
as Whelps and the like, thoſe things which they 
are required to praCtiſe when they are come to full 
growth. Thus b mblicbus Of Silence, Abſtinence, 
and the whole courſe of his Inf:tution, we have 
formerly treated. 


CHAP. IL 


Fortitude. 


(a) T HE greateſt Argument of the Pythagore- 

ans for Fortitude, was, for that they 
folly perſwaded themſelves, that of all Humane 
Chances, norhing ought to happen unexpectedly 
t2 any, but that they ſhould expect all things 
wizich were not within their own poWer. Pre: 
cepts of Pythagoras, tending to this Virtue, are 


good, although after you have denSth:im, Jeu ſhall 
be diſeſkeemed , for the vulgar is an ill jadpe of all 
good things: As jou deſpiſe their praiſe, [0 deſpiſe rbeir 
diſpraiſe. y 
(c) He forbad to forſake the proteficn and 


Lord. 


CHAP, 


II. 


' Temperance and Continence: 


(a) HE ofren uſed this Apophthegm to all his 

Auditors, whether many or few, J; 
' muſt avoid with our utmoſt endeavour, and ampy. 
rate with Fire and Sword, and by all other means, 
from® the Body, Sickneſs ; from the Soul, Ignorance ; 
from the Belly, Luxury; from a City, Sedition ; 
a 1 a Family, Diſcord ; from all things , Ex- 
C0[F, 

(6) It is better to live lying #h the ground with 
a ſetcled confidence, than to have a golden bed 
and be troubled. 

(c): Temperance is the ſtrength of the Soul ; (:);,, 
= it is the light of the Soul clear from Pal. * 

Ton. 

(4) To ſerve Paſſions is more grievons than to (4, . 
ſerve Tyrants. I 

(e) [tis impoſlible he can be free, who ſerves paſ-|,);,. 
ſions, and is governed by them. | 

(f) No man is free who doth not command (//14iy 
himſelf. 

(z) Thelabour of Continence precedes all ex. (y 1 
celltent things. , 

(b) To poſſeſs Continence is the beſt ſtrength jj, 
and wealth. | : 4 

(;) It is better to die, than to cloud the Soul by (il 
Intemperance. = 

(&) Hefaid, that Drunkennefs is a little Mad- (kv 
neſs ; or, that it is the ſtndy of Madneſs ; or, as 
Lzertits, that it is the Canker of the flower of the 
Mind. 

(1) The Voice of the fleſh is, No hunger, no (1) wg 
thirſt, no cold. 

(m) He admoniſhed afl men to ſhun Amb (=) 
tion and Vain-glory, becauſe theſe chiefly excite * 
Envy. 

G) He diſcommended all Exceſs, ſaying, that (#)1#t 
we onght not to exceed a due proportion in laboor 
and food. 


Jank, 


(6) tu; 
+ 


things which deferved to be purſued and acqui- 
red ; the firſt is of thoſe which are honourable 
and vertuous ; the ſecond, conducing to life ; che 
laſt, pleaſures: not the vulgar enchanting plea- ' 
ſure, fot that he allowed not, bur rhe ſolid and 
grave, free from blame, For, he ſaid, there are 
two kinds of pleaſure, whereof that which in- 
dulgerh tothe belly, and tolaſciviouſneſs, by pro- 
fuſeneſs of wealth, be compared to the murther- 


' ons Songs of the Syrens; the other, which conlilts 


in things honeſt and juſt, as alſoin the neceſlaries 
of life, is ſweet as well as the firſt, and withal it 
is not followed by Repentance. Hither perhaps 
alludes (p) Clemens, who faith, Pythagoras adviſed (p) Sn 
roeſteem the Muſes fiveerer than Syrens ; teaching, P43 9 
that we ſhould ſtudy Learning not with delight; 


theſe. 


(5) Do thoſe things which you judge to be 


whereby he condemned the orher delight of the 
Mind, which is fallacious. 
(4) Pye 


Parr 


fati- GP 


on of this life, without the command of ur ſupream we 


(o) We muſt conſider, there are three kinds of (o)Þrpi 


(4) Pai : 
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| , de vite 


PTTHAGOR 


A 8. 


(a) P:thagiras (eeing one that made himſelf fat 
by exercifing and eating : (r) This man (faith he) 


vl! mot ceaſe to make a ſtricter Priſon for him- 


, jE-- 
-- (7) The Pytoagoreans exhorted ſuch as came 


into the'r Society. to ſhun Pleaſure as much as 
ny thing (har ought ro be avoided ; for nathing 
it deceives us, and draws into fin, as tHfis paſſion 
in zeneral, as '!t ſee:ns, they endeavoured not to 
do any thing wiaich might rend to pleature, this 
ſcope being for the moſt part undecent and hurt 
ful ; bur that chey ſhould aim at what is good'and 
decent, to do waat they oughr.. In the next 
place, to diſcern what is convenient and bene- 
ficial, it requireth a more than ordinary judg- 
ment. 

As to that which is called Deſire, they ſaid thus: 
Deſire is an impulſion and appetite of the Soul, 
either of ſome repletion, or derogation of ſome 
things belonging to ſenſe, or the ſenſitive affecti- 
on. This paſſion is various, and the moſt mul- 
tiplicious of all that belong to man. Of humane 
defies many are acquired and framed by the per- 
ſons themſelves ; wherefore this Paſſion requireth 
voreateſt care and obſervation, and corporeal Ex: 
erciſes more than ordinary. For the bady, when 
its aliment is evacuated, to defire Replerion, is 
natural ; andagain, being repleat. to deſire eva- 
cuation, is natural alſo : But to defire ſuperfluous 
Aliment, or ſyperfluo!:'s and ſumpruous Rayment 
and Lodging, or ſuperfluous and various Houl: 
hold-ſtuff, and Utenſils, and Cups, and Servants, 
and Herds of Cartel, bred for diet; in a word, of 
all humane paſſions, this is molt ſuch, that it ne- 
veris at a ſtay, but proceeds to infinite, Where- 
fore from our very Childhood, care muſt be taken, 
that we deſire ſuch things as are need{ul, and ſhun 
vain and ſuperfluous deſires, being undiſturbed 
and clear from ſuch appetites, and contemning 
thoſe whodelerve contempt, being fettered intheir 
deſires. 

It is of moſt concernment to obſerve the vain, 
hurtful, ſaperfluous deſires af thoſe, awho are 
tranſported by their Power ; there is nothing ſo 
abſurd, whereto the Souls of ſuch perſons, Chil- 
dren, Men, and Women, are not tranſported. 
'The moſt various is that of Meats, infinite 1s the 
mulcicude of fruits, infinite of Roots, uſed by 
Mankind. Beſides this, all ſorts of fleſh, making 
it their buſineſs to find, of terreſtrial, volarile, and 
aquatile creatures, Wherewith to ſatisfie their taſte; 
and all variety of dreſling them, with the mixture 
of all kindof Juices, whereby Mankind is really 
prophetick and multiform, as to the motion of the 
Soul ; for every ſeveral ſort of Meat is cauſe of a 
peculiar Conſtitution. Nowgnen behold, that 
theſe produce great alteration, as Exceſs of Wine 
to ſuch a degree exhbilerates; further, cauſerh 
frenzy and diſorder : But thoſe things which diſ- 
cover not ſo much their force and efficacy, they 
are ignorant of, notwithſtanding, that whatſoever 
food we take, is Cauſe of ſome peculiar conſticu- 

tion. Wherefore it is a great part of Wif 
dom to know and underitand , what kind, 
and quantity of Meat is requiſlice for Nouriſh- 
ment. 'This Science was firſt communicated 
by Apollo and Pen, atrerwards by the e&ſcula- 
P1ns. 

Concerning Generation, ( :) he faid thus: 
We ought principally co obſerve that which 


es <<< — 


—— 


is called Teapegte, procecicers: for neither too for- 
ward Plants nor Animals, before the due ſeaſon, 
when theyare in their tail ſtrength. Youths therfore 
and Virgins ought ro be educated in labour and 
exerciſes, and aCtions conducing to fortitude, u- 
fig food convenient thereto, and in a laboriotls, 
remperant and tolerant life. Of the things in 
anmane life there are many, in which to be late 
converſant is beſt; of this kind is Coition. A 
Yourh ought ſo to beeducated, as nat to addict 
himſeit thereto before twenty years of age ; and 
when 2rrived at thole years, to uſe it fe'dom is 
belt, if we ejteem a good habit of body; for In- 
remperance and Good rarely meet in the fame 
perſcn. | 

They commended the Rites and Laws of the 
Ancients, in the Greek Cities, not to lie with 
Mothers, or Daughters, or Siſters, rorin 2 Tent- 
ple, nor in publick, for this is evil; and to pro- 
cure all poſlible Impediments thereof, is very pro» 
fitable. | 

They were of Opinion, That all unnatural 
'1gnominious Generations onght to be taken a- 
way, and thoſe onely preſerved which were 
according to Nature, with Temperance, and. 
lawful. 

They conceived, that ſuch as go about to be- 
get Children, oughtrp have much providence of 
their future Iſſue: The firſt and greateſt provi- 
denge is, to prepare himſelt for that aftion by a 
temperate healthful Life, not eating roo much at 
unſeaſonable times, nor uſing ſuch meats as de- 
prave the habits of the body ; bur above all things, 
nut to pertorm it when drunk ; for they thought 
that by ill. and diſcordant, and diſturbed tempe- 
rament, the Seed becare adulterate. They alſo 
thought him a fooliſh inconſiderate perſon, who 
being detirous of Children, and taking a Wife to 
that end, ſhould not with urmoſt ſtudy foreſee by 
what means bis {fe might be moſt advantaged. 
They who love dogs, are very careiul of their 
breed, as of which they ſhall breed, and when, 
and accordingly the Whelps prove : the like do 
they who love birds. Bur though it be well known, 
that they who breed any other kind of living crea- 
eare, uſe their utmoſt endeavour to procure a ge- 
nerous Race, yet men have no reſpeCt totheir own 
Oftspring, bur beger them inconſiderately, and 
bring them up neghgently. This 1s the chief and 
moſt manifelt caufe, that ſo many men areeviland 
wicked, the greater part begetting their children 
like beaſts, without any conſideration. 


to uſe it but raxely , for it generally hurgful : but 
the continual uſe thereof cauſeth debility, and i moſt 

ernicious. Laertins faith, He adviſed, that in the 
Winter and Spring it ſhould not be uſed at all, in Sum- 
mer and Autumn bat ſparingly : for at all rimes it 
pernicious and prejudicial to the Health. And being 
asked, At what time a man ſhould uſe it, he anſwer- 
ed, When he bath a mind to be weaker. 


Aaaa»> CHAP. 


Finally, (u) ?ythagoras diſcourſing concerning the (4) Diodor. ex; 
benefit of venereal pleaſures, adviſed, m' the Summer- cerpr. Valeſ. 
time to abſtain wholly from Coution; in the Winter, P38: 247. 


PTTHAGORAS. 


Ie re ts 


(b) Stob. 


(c) Stob. 


(a) Stob. 


(b) Stob. 


(c) Stob. 


(a) Stob. 


(d) Cie, Tuſe.1. 


" Y b . . . 
(2) Zamb, cap of all Politick Diſcipline. 


amongſt Beings, nothing is pure, but every thing 
partakes of ſome other, as Earth of Fire, Fire 
of VVater and Air, 
takes of diſhoneſt, juſt of unjuſt, and the like. 
Hence it is, that Reaſon is carried away to either 
ſide. 
dy, the other of the Mind ; one irrational, the 
other elective. 
to a reftangle Triangle, wherein one fide con- 
ſiſts of Three parts, the Baſe of Five, the other 
ſide of the mean between them, of four. 
Coincidence of theſe Lines with one another, 
and their Squares, we behold delineated the 
beſt Form of a Commonwealth, [ and of Ju- 
ſtice. ] 


———————_ 


CHAP. IV. 
Sagacity and Wiſdom. 


O 7MH:ſdom ( the laſt general head- of P#- 
deutick) belong theſe Sentences of Pytha- 

£or a5. 
. (a) The ſtrength, wall, and armour of a wiſe man 


. 8s wiſdom. 


Call to mind, that moſt men acknowledge wiſdom 
to be the greateſt good, but few endeavour to poſſeſs this 
reate#} good. 6 
(b) The Sacrifices of Fools are the food of fire ; 
their Donatives, the ſubſiſtence of ſacrilegious per- 
ons. 
# (c) A Herſe is not to be guided without & Bridle, 
nor Riches without w#{dom. 
(4) He conceived the impoſition of names on things, 
to be the bigheſs part of wiſdom. 


LY 


SECT. I. 


Of Politick, the other part of Praftick 
Philoſophy. 


(4) Cap. 6. T PE heads of Politick (according to (a) Fam- 


blichas) are theſe ; Common Converſation, 
Friendſhip, VVorſhip of the Gods, Piety to the Dead, 


and Law making. 


(6b) They hold Pythagoras to be the Inventor 
He uſed to ſay, That 


In-like manner, honeſt par- 


There are two motions, one of the Bo- 


Commonwealths he compared 


In the 


(4) Jamb. cap. 


CHAP. L 


Commean Converſation. 


O common converſation belong theſe Max- 
ims of Pythagoras. 
(a) 4 ſtranger juſt, is to be prefer'd not 


onely before a Countrey-man , but before a Kinſ 
71an, 


(b) Efteem is a great part of good Educati- 


on, to be able to ſuffer the want of Education in 0- 
thers. 


(c) Deſire that they ho converſe with you, ſhould 


rather reſpeft than fear you: for admiration accom- 


antes reſpett ; batred, fear. 
(4) There being a Juſtice in the mutual con- 


verſation of men, one towards another, of this 
allo the Pythagoreans delivered this manner. 
There is in the common converſation of men one 
opportune, another importune : they difter in di- 


—_—___ 


verſity of Age, ard in Dignity, and in rearre(; 
of Affinity, and Fereficence. and if there he 
any thing like theſe in mutual differences Fer 
there is a Kind of Converiation which appearetiz, 
to the younger towards the younger,. not to be 
importune ; but, towercs the elder, it is impor. 
tune: for no kind, neither of Anger, nor of me. 
nacing, Or boldneſs, but all ſuch kind of imper. 


tunity ought diligently to be avoided. by the 


younger toward the elder. In I:ke manner is the 
reaſon of Dignity ; for coming to a perſon en. 
dowed With true Worth and Virtue, it is neither 


| decent nor opportune to ſpeak much, or to com. 


mit any of the fore-mentioned things. Like theſe 
alſoare thoſe which concern ſuch as have obliged 
and-deſerved well of. others. 

There is a various and multiplicions uſe of Op. 
portunity. For, of thoſe that are angry and jn- 
cenſed, ſome do it opportunely, others imper- 
tunely : and again,” of thoſe who covet and de. 
ſire, and have appetite, it may be opporture for 
ſome to purſue thoſe things, not for others. 
The ſame Reaſon there is of other afteftions, and 
actions, and diſpcſitions, and converſations, and 
interceſtons, and diſcourſes. But Opportunity 
is of ſuch a Nature, that it is docible and unde. 
ceivable, and capable of aCt, and generally, 
and ſimply, having nothing of all thoſe in ir, 
But the conſequeats are of ſuch a kind, that they 
together, decent, and convenient, and the like, at- 
tend the Nature bf opportunity, 

. They held that there is a Primacy in every 
thing, and that every where there is cre thing 
which is beſt; in Science, and in Experience, 
and in Generation, likewiſe in a Family, and in 
a City, and in an Army, andin ll ſuch 1:.c Con- 
ſtitutions : but itis difficult to diſcern and unCcer- 
ſtand the Natnre of the Primacy in all the afore- 
ſaid things ; for in Sciences it is the part of more 


diſcern and judge the parts of the thing, which is 
the primacy of them.Burt there is a greatdifference, 
and almgſt of the-whole and general a hazard, 
in not rightly taking the Primacy : For, in a word, 
nothing can afterwards be right, if the true Prima- 
cy be not known. The ſame Manner and Reaſon 
is in other kinds of Primacy ; for neither can a Fa- 
mily be well governed, where there is not a true 
Maſter, and voluntary government ;; for it is re- 
quiſite, that both theſe be voluntary in the preſe- 
Cture, as well he who is chief, as thoſe who are ſub- 
jet ro him. As Learning is then right, when there 
is ſuch conformity betwixt the Maſters and the 
Scholars, that they will teach, theſe will learn; for 
if either be refractory, it cannot be rightly perfor- 
med. In this manger he conceived it to be fit for 


Inferiors to obey Superiors, Diſciples their Maſters 


— 
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CHAP. II: 
Friendſhip. 


betwixs 


than ordinary intelligence, by clear intuition, to. 


(OP Vberrs evidently demonſtrated that there (4) {i 
is a friendſhip of all unto all ; of Gods to- 

wards men, by piety and religious worſhip ; of do- 
Qrines to one another ; of the ſoul to the body ; of 
the rational part to the irrational, by Fhiloſophy 
and its Theory ; of men towards one another; be- 
twixt Countrymen, by right obſervation of Laws 3 


— O— 


Je 
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PYTHAGORAS. 
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betwixt Strangers,by right Phyſiology ; of a man 
to his Wife, or Children, or Brethren, and Ser- 
vanis, by unperverted Communion. In a word, 
of all towards all ; moreover of ſome irrational 
Creatures, by Juſtice and natural affinity and 
communion; of the body, init ſelf morral, a con- 
ciliation and combination of the contrary facul- 
ties, by health and wholſome diet, and tempe- 
rance, in imitation of the good compolure in the 
Elements. In all theſe, of one and the ſame, ac- 
cording to comprehenſion of the name Friend- 
ſhip, Py:hagoras is acknowledg'd to be the Inven- 
rer and Law-piver : and fo admirable a Friend- 
ſhip did he deliver to thoſe who enquired of him, 
thac, unto this day, (ſaith Famblichws) we ſay of 
thoſe who are intimately joyned together by 
Friendſhip, they are of the Pythagoreans, 

We muſt add the Inſtitution of Pyrbagoras here- 
in, and the exhorrations he uſed to his Diſciples. 
They were adviſed to take away all contention, 
and love of controverſie, out of true friendſhip ; 
if poſſible out of All, Bar if that be not poſlible, 
at leaſt our of that which 1s our own Country, 
and generally that towards Elders. Likewiſe out 
of that towards BenefaCtors ; for-to become An- 
ragoniſts, or conteſt with ſuch, when we are fal- 
len intaganger, or ſome other paſſion, is not con- 
ſiſtent with the preſervation gf the amity we have 
with them. They ſaid, that in Friendſhip there 
ought to be leaſt ſ@atches and cuts; and, if any 
happen, we ſhould flye and ſubdue anger : it 
were beſt, that both ſhould do ſo, bur chiefly the 
younger , and that choſe exerciſes which they 
called TaiSapreves, ought to be made from the 
elder towards the younger, with much commen- 
dation and benevolence. That chere appear much 
care and tenderneſs in thoſe who give the corre- 
Ction ; for by this means, the correCtion ſhall be 
profi:alfe. Tiat we do not extirpate credit out 
of friendſhip, neither in jeſt nor in earneſt ; for 
it is not eaſie to heal the triendſhip betwixt men, 
if once a falſhood hath incurred into the man- 
ners of thoſe who call chemſelves Friends. 

That we muſt not renounce friendſhip for ad- 
verſity, or any other impotence which happens 
in life. That renunciation of friendſhip only is 
commendable, which is made by reaſon of ſome 
great wickednel(s, and miſdemeanour. But that 
we muſt not cake away our friendſhip from them, 
unleſs they become abſolutely wicked ; and, be- 
fore we take it off, we muſt ingeniouſly pauſe, to 
try,if by conteſtation and fight he may be diver- 
red from this ill habit, and become rectified. We 
muſt fight, not in words, but actions; the fight 
is lawtul and pious. Though difference of power 
be not a juſt ground for one man to fight with 
another, yet chis is a juſt ground, even the moſt 
juſt chat is poſſible. 

They ſaid, that to a friendſhip, that will prove 
true, are required many deftnitions and rules ; 
cheſe muſt be well diſcerned, and not confuſed- 
ly : Moreover, it ought to be accommodated to 
the diſpoſition of others, that no converſation be 
made negligently and vainly , but with reſpect 
and right order : Neither that any paſſion be ex- 
cired vainly, and wickedly, and fintullv, as con- 
Ccupiſcence, or anger. 'i he ſame of the other 
paſſions and habits. 

Much more admirable are thoſe things, which 
they defined concerning the community of the 


| 
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divine good, and thoſe ccncerning the nnanimi- 
ty of the mind, and thoſe concerning the divine 
mind. For they mutually exhorted one another; 
that they ſhould not rear aſinder the god which 
is in them... Thus their {tudy of friendſhip by 
words and actions, had reference to ſome divine 
temperament, and to union with God, and to 
unity with the mind, and the divine ſoul. Thus 
Femblichns. 


(b) He conceived the extremity (or end) of friend- b Cic off t, 
ſhip, to be the making one of :o. (c) Mans ought to © $179 4: 


be one, This ſentence (faith Clemens ) is myttick. 
(4) He firſt ſaid, x0we g6.oy, and piates Hodrhre. 


— 


CHAP. Is 
Worſhip of the Gods. 


OT 
propoſed by Pythagoras and his follow- 
ers, are theſe. 

Thar all which they determine to be done, aim 
and tend to the acknowledgment of the Deity : 
This is the principle, .and the whole life of man 
conſiſts in this, that he follow God, and this the 
ground of Philoſophy. For men do ridiculouſly, 
who ſeek that which is good any where elſe than 
from the gods. They do as if a man in a Coun- 
try, govern'd by a King , ſhould apply his ſer= 
vice toſome Citizen of inferior Magiſtracy, and 
neglect the ſupream Governour; In the ſame 
manner conceive tney that ſuch men do ; for, 
ſince there is a God, we muſt confeſs, that good 
is in his power. Now all,to thoſe whom they love 
and delight in, give good things ; and to the con- 
trary to theſe, their contraries. Therefore it is 
manifeſt, that ſuch things are to be done in which 
God delights. 

Thus he defined particularly of all things. To 
believe of the Divinity, that it is, and that it is in 
ſuch manner as to mankind ; that it over-looks 
them, and negle(ts them not ; the Pyrhagorean;, 
canght by him, conceived to be profitable. For 
we have need of ſuch a Government,as we ought 
not in any thing to contradict ; ſuch is that which 
proceeds from the Divinity ; for the Divinity is 
ſuch, rhat ir merits the dominion of all. Man 
they affirmed to be, rightly ſpeaking, A creature 
reproachful and fickle, as to his appetites, affecti- 
ons, and other paſitons 3 he therefore hath need 
of ſuch government and guidance, from which 
proceeds moderation and order. Now they con- 
ceived, that every one being conſcious of the fic- 
kleneſs of his own nature,ſhould never be forget- 
ful of ſanctity, and ſervice towards the Divinity 3 
but always have (the Divinity ) in their mind, how 
it overlooks and obſerves human life. 

in fine, they ſay, that Pyrbagoras was an imita- 
tor of the Orphean Conſtitutions , worſhipping 
the gods afrer the manner of Orpheze, placed in 
brazen images, not repreſenting the forms of 
men, but of the gods themſelves, who compre- 
hending and foreleeing all things, reſemble in na- 
ture and form the whole. He declared their puri- 
fications and rites. which are called T«AsT#, ha- 
ving the moſt exact knowledg of them. 

Moreover they affirm, he made a compoſition 
of the divinePhiloſophy and ſervice, part where- 
of ke had learned from the Orpheans, part from 

| the 
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HE principles of worſhipping the gods, a Jam{!. 
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the eAgyption Prieſts ; ſome ſrom the C ho{deans | 


end May: ; ſome from the Eleuſmion | ites, and | 
thoſe in Imier, and Samc-Thractia, and Delos, and 
the Ce/te, and Iberianc. 

- Amongſt the Larines alſo is read the Sacred 
Diſcourſe of Pythagoras , not ro all, but to ſuch 
«$ are admitted to the doctrine of excellent 
ehings. and are not addicted to ought that 1s 
diſhoneſt, * l 

lc preſcribes, that men offer libation thrice 3 
and Apollo gives Oracles from a Tripod, becauſe 
number firſt confiſts in a Tri:d. 

That we muſt facrifice to Y-nzx on the fixth 
day, becauſe that is the firſt common number of 
the number of univerſal Nature, Now afier all 
ways, the thing divided in ke manner, atiumes 
25 well the power of thole things which are taken 
away, as of thoſe which are leff. 

That to Hercules we ought to ſacrifice on the 
eighth day of the Month, in reſpect of his being 
born at the end of ſeven Months. 

Ic ſaith alſo, That we ought to enter into a 
Temple having a pure garment, and in which 
none hath ſlept . the ſleep of ſlothfulneſs; black 
and ruſſer, teſtifying purity in ratiocinations of 
equality and juſtice, 

[t commanded, that if blood be ſhed unwill- 
ingly ina Temple, that it be either taken up 1n a 
diſh,or ſcattered into the Sea ; for that is the firlt 
element, and moſt eftimable of all creatures. 

It faith likewiſe, that a woman ought not to be 
brought to bed in a Temple, for it is religious ; 
that the divifiity of the ſoul ſhould be anneCted 
to the body in a Temple. 

It commanded, that upon Holy-days we cut 
not our hair, nor pare our nails ; intimating,that 
the increaſe of our goods cught not to be pre- 
fer'd before the empire of the gods. 

That we muſt not kill a flea in the Temple, be- 
cauſe to the Deity we ought not to offer any ſu- 
perfluons things, or vermine ; but that the gods 
are to be worſhipped with Cedar, Lawrel, Cy- 
preſs, and Myrtle, &c. 

(b) He ſaid, Piety and Religion us chiefly conver- 
ſant in our minds, at ſuch time as we attend the di- 
Vine rites. 

(c) That the Gods and Heroes are nit to be wor- 
ſhipped with equal hcnours , but that the gods muſt 
always be worſhipped with applauſe, (or ſilence, at 
the celebration of their rites) 2we bezng white and 
prre ; Heroes, on'y from n0on,| (4) He adviſed, that 
tuch as ſacrifice ſhould preſent themſelves to the 
gods,not in rich,burt in white and clean garments; 
and that not only the body he ciear from all ble- 
miſh,but that they bring alſo a pure mind. ]Puri- 
ty x5 acquired by expiations,and bathings, and ſprink- 
lings ; ard by refrainng from murtber, and adul- 
tery, and all polluticn,and by abſtaining from the fleſh 
of things that die of themſelves, and from Mullets, 
end Meclanures,and Sheep,and Oviparons Creatures, 
and Beans, and all orher things which are comman- 
ded by thoſe, who ha-ve the care of ſacred rites. 


(e) He permitted not, that any man ſhould pray | 


for himſelf, becauſe ncne knoweth what # good for 
bim{elf. 

(f) An Oath x juſt, and therefore Jupiter s Sir- 
named Opri©&-. (go ) He'commanded his diſciples to 
be very backward in taking an Oath ; but that 
when they have taken it, they ſhould be very for- 
ward and diligent to keep It, * 
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CHAP. IV. 


Piety to the Dead. 


Py to the Dead was a part, -not the leaſt, of 
the Pythagorick doCtrine : whence Cicers {pea- 
king of the Immortality of the Soul ; More pre- 
valent with me, ſaith he, & 1he authority of the An. 
ctents, or our Anceſtcrs, who afforded the dead ſo rc- 
ligiozs rites, which certainly they had not done, if 
they had cenceived, that notking pertains to them , or 
of thoſe who were in this Country , and inſtrutted 
Magna Grzcia, which now is aboliſht, but then 
flouriſl d, with their inſtitutions and precepts. - 


(b) Pythagoras allowed not the bodies of the bm, 


dead to be burned, herein imitating the Magi, as 
not willing that any mortal ſhould participate 
of divine honour. T he Pythagorick cuſtom,as de- 


ſcribed by (c) Pliny, was, to'put the dead into c Lib.z;, 


Earthen Barrels, amongſt leaves of Myrtle, O- 
live, and black Poplar. 

(4) To accompany the dead at Funerals in 
white garments, he conceived to be pious ; al 
luding to the ſimple and firſt nature, according 
to number. and the principle of all things. 

(e) The Croromans delighting to buy their 
dead ſumptuouſly, gne of the * y/hagoreans told 
them, he had heard Pyrhagoras diicourſing of di- 
vine things, thus: The cceleſtim] gods reſpect the 
affections of the ſacrificers, not the greatneſs of 
the ſacrifice. On the contrary, The terreſtrial 
gods, as to whoſe ſhare the leſſer things belong, 
delight in banquets, and mournings, and funeral 
litations. and coitly ſacrifices ; whence Hades (the 
Interi) from its making choice of entertainment, 
is named P/uto ; thoſe who pay honours to him 
moſt ſparingly, he permitteth to continue longeſt 
in the upper world ; bur of thoſe who art excel: 
five in mourning, he bringeth down ever and a- 
non one, that thereby he may receive the ho- 
nours which are paid in memory of the dead. By 
this diſcourſe he wroughta belief in his Auditors, 
that they who doall things moderately upon ſuch 
adverſe occaſions, further their own ſa'ety ; but 
as for thoſe who beltow exceſſive charge,they will 
all die untimely. 


0 7a, 
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(f) The ' forbore to make tombs of Cypreſs, foraſ- f Lunt, 


much as Jupiter”s Scepter 2-45 of that wood ; as Her- 
mippus» in hz ſecond Book of Pythagoras, affirms. 


GHAP. V. 


' Rewerence of Parents, and Obedience to the Laws 


(a) 
N rence Parents and the Law, and to render 
our ſelves obedient to them, not feigned!y, but really. 


Ext to pods and damons, we ought to reve- 45m." 


Or, as (b) Porphyrins, He commanded to think and 0h 


to ſpeak reverently of gods and damons, tr be kind 


to parents and benefattors, and to obey the law- 


4 cap, 


Tap.6. 


They held (faith (c) Zamblichz:) that we ought c 19% Þþ 


to believe, there is no greater ill than Anarchy 3 
for a man cannot be ſafe, where there is no Go- 
vernour. They held alſo, that we ought to perſe- 
vere in the cuſtoms and rites of our own Coun- 
try, though they be worſe than thoſe of other 
Countries. To revolteafily from ſetled laws, and 
to be !tudious of novelty,they conceived to be net- 
ther advantageous nor fate, (4) See- 
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(d) Seeing thar contumelies, pride, and con- 
cempt of 'Law, often tranſport men to unjuſt a- 
ions, he daily exhorted, (e) that the law ſhould 
he aſſiſted, and injaſtice eppoſed. Towhich end he 
alledged this diftindtion : The firſt of ills, which 
infinuateth int> Houſes and Cities, is Pride ; the 
ſecond, Contume!y ; the third, Deſfruttion. Every 
one therefore ought ro expel and extirpate Pride, 
accuſtoming themſelves from their youth to a 
temperate maſculine life, and to be free from ſlan- 
derous repinin?, contentious repſoaching, and 
hateful ſcurcility. | 

Wickedneſs diſobeys the Divine Law, and therg- 
fore tranſgreſſeth. | 

A wicke'!! man ſuffers more torment in bis own con- 


ſcience, than be who ws puniſhed in body,and whipped. 


Jons: cap. 
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Law-making. 


Oreover, (faith (a) Famblichus) he conſtitu- 

ted another excellent kind of Fuſtice, the Le- 
giſlative part, which commandeth that which ought 
zo be done, and forbiddeth that which ought not to be 
done, which s better than the Fudicative part ; for 
this reſembles that part of medicine which cureth the 
ſick, but the other ſuffers them not to fall ſick, but 
takes care afar off of rhe health of the ſou. 

(b) Yarra affirms, that Pyrhoporas delivered this 
diſcipline ( of governing States) to his Auditors laſt 
of all, when they were now learned, now wiſe, now 
happysfor he ſaw ſo many rough waves therein,that he 
would not commit it, but to ſuch a one as was able to 
ſhun the rocks, or, if all fail'd, might ſtand himſelf 
as a rock amidſt thoſe waves. 

(c) They who puniſh not il perſons, would have the 
good injur'd. 


SECT. }. 
Theoretick Philoſophy, its parts ; and firſt of the Sci- 


ence concerning Intelligibles. 


E come next to the Theoretick part, to 

which more particularly belongs that ſay- 
: ing of Pythagor as, That by Philoſopby be had this ad- 
| wantage, To admire nothing ; for, Philoſophical diſ- 
corrſe takes away wonder, which ariſeth from doubt 
and ignorance, by knowledg and examination of the 
facility of every rhing. 

Theoretick Philoſophy ſeems to have been di- 
vided by the Pythagoreans into two parts ; They 
fir (faith (b) Famblichus) delivered the Science of 
Intelltgibles, and the gods ; next which, they taught 
all Phy/ick. To the Science of Intelligibles belong 
theſe heads, wherewith (c) Famblichres begins his 
Tecapitulation, Of the gods, of beroes, of damens. 


CHAP. I. 


romeo + - - 


| Light, in his ſoul, Truth. 


| 


| neither ſenſible, nor paſſible ; but inviſible, and ma. 


——_— 


(5) Gods one. He is not (as ſome conceive) b 7:7. Mare. 
our of the world, bur intire within himſelf, in a 
compleat circle ſurveying all generations. He is 
the Temperament of all ages, the Agent of his 
own powers and works,the Principle of all things; 
| one, in heaven luminary,and father of ell things ; 
mind and animation of the whole, the motion of 
all circles. 
(c) God (as Pythagoras learned of the Magi, c Porph. vir, 
' who term him Oremaſdes) in his body reſembles £-#»: 


d Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 4. 
e Plus. in Nu- 


(4) He ſaid, that God only is wiſe. 
(e) He conceived that the firſt, (being) God, is 


intelligible. 


—— 


CHAP. IL 
Of Gods, Demons, Heroes. 


Ext to the ſupreme God, there are three 

kinds of Intelligibles, Geds, Demons, He- 
roes , that Pythagoras thus diſtinguiſhed them, is 
manifelt from his (a) precept, that We muſt in a Laert. 
worſhip prefer Gods before Demons, Heroes before 
Men: But in (b) Famblichzs, he ſeems either to ® ©®P- 6. 
obſerve a different merhod, or to confound the 
Terms ; teaching firſt of Geds,then of Heroes, laſt 
of Damons ; which order perhaps is the ſame 
with that of the Golden Verſes, 


Firſt, as decreed, th* immortal Gods adore, 
Thy Oath keep : next great Heroes, then implore 
Terreſtrial Demons with due ſacrifce. 


By Terreſtrial Demons ſeems to be underſtood 
(not Princes, as Hierocles ; but) the Dzmons 
nan to ſeveral offices upon earth ; 

or, | 

(c) All theair is full of ſouls, which are eſtee- c Laere. 
med Demons and Heroes; from theſe are ſent to 
men dreams and preſages of ſickneſs, and of 
health ; and not only to men, bur to ſheep alſo, 
and to other cattle ; to theſe pertain expiations 
and averruncations, and all Divinations, Cledens 
and the like- 


— 


CHAP. IK 
Of Fate and Fortune. 


— 


(a) A LL the parts of the World above the a 4n0:. apud. 
Moon, are governed according to Pro- ©e%- 
vidence and firm order,and «yatuirn, the Decree 
of God, which they follow : but choſe beneath 
the Moon by four cauſes, by God,by Fate,by our 
EleCtion, -by Fortune. For inſtance, to go aboard 
into a Ship, or not, is in our power : Storms and 
Tempeſts to ariſe out of a calm, is by fortune; 
for the Ship being under water to be preſerved, is 
by the Providence of God. Of Fate, there are 
many manners and differences: it difters from 


Of the Supream Ged. 


Phe. defined what God is, thus, (a) 4 
mind which commeateth, and is diffuſed through 
every part of the World, and through all Natare 
from whom all animals that are produced recetve life. 


Fortune, as having a determination, order, and 
conſequence 3 bur Fortune is ſpontaneous and 
caſual, as to proceed from a boy to a youth, and 
orderly to paſs through the other degrees of age 
happens by one manner of Fate. [ Here the Texc 


ſeems{deficient.] 
(+) Man 
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b Laer:. (b) Man is of affinity with the Godg,by reaſon 
that he participates of Heat, wherefore God hath 
a Providential care of us. There is alſo «pazudirn, 
a Fate of all things in general and m particular, 


the cauſe of their adminiſtration. 


CHAP. IY. 


Divination. 


Yraſmuch as by Dxmons and Heroes, all Di- 
vination is convey'd to men, we ſhall here 
add what Pythagoras held and practiſed therein, 
Famblichzs faith, that (a) be honoured Divination 
not the leaſt of the Sciences (4) for what things 
are agreeable to God, cannot be known, unleſs a 
man hear God himſelf, or the Gods, or acquire it 
by divine art. For this reaſon they diligently ſtu- 
died Divination, as being the only interpretation 
of the benevolence of the Gods. It is likewiſe an 
employment moſt ſuitable to thoſe who believe 
there are Gods: but whoever thinks either, (be- 
lief of the Gods, or Divination) a folly, to him the 
other is ſuch alſo. 

(c) Pythagoras approved all kinds of Divination, 
except that which is performed by the ſacrifice of Ii- 
wing Creatures. 

(4) He firſt uſed Divination by Frankincenſe. (e) 
This was the only burnt offering, by which he 
divined. | 

(f) He alſo uſed Divination by Cledones, and by 
Birds, which Cicero confirms, ſaying that (g) he 
would himſelf be an Augur;and that (b) the Pytha- 
goreans obſerved not only the woices of the gods, but 
of men alſo,111c they call Omens. Cledones are ob- 
ſervations of occurrent ſpeeches, collefting from 
what is accidentally ſaid upon ſome other occafj- 
on,the etteZt of what is ſought:an inſtance where- 
of,ſee in theEpigram of Callmmachs upon Pittacus. 

The Interpretation of Dreams, (Porphyrins ſaith) 
be learned of the Hebrews : He communicated it 
alſo to his Diſciples; for Famblichzs relates, he 
uſed means to procure them quiet ſleeps z with good 
and prophetick dreams : Ont of this reſpect ſome 
conceive it was, that he forbad flatulent and groſs 
meats, for that they obſtruct the ſerenity Which 
is requiſite thereto. Such apparitions he held not 
rc be fantaſtick, but real, (not ap but vT@) as is 
manifeſt from one who old him that he dreamed 
he had talked with bs father, (who was dead_) and 
aked him what -it portended ;. Nothing ( ſaith be) 
for you did really talk with him ; as my ſpeaking 
now to you, portends nothing, no more did that. 

He was skilful likewiſe, in Judicial Aſtrology, 
if we credit Apule;zrs, who affirms the Caldzans 
ſhewed him the Science of the Stars, the number of 
the Planets ; their Stations, Revolutions, and the va- 
ruous effefs of both in the Nativities of men. 

d Varro relates him skilful in Hydromancy,which 
(faith he) came from Perſia, and was prattiſed by 
Numa, and afterwards by Pythagoras 3 where 
they uſed blood, and invocation of Demons. Hither 
perhaps alludes Euſtathizzs, who ſaith, the Pytha- 

goreans affirm that all braſs doth ſound by ſome divi- 
ner (pirit, for which reaſon a Tripod of that metal 
7s dedicated to Apollo, and when the Winds are all 
laid, the air calm, and all things elſe quiet, yet the 
hollow braſs caldrons ſeem to quake; the ſame may 
Porph. pag. be the meaning of Py:hagcras, when he faith, The 
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ſound which is made by braſs, is the woice of the woice 
of the Demon incloſed in the braſs ;, reading (pers 
haps) avernanuuire, for ſo Pſellus deſcribes a kind 
of Hydromancy, practiſed by the A4ſſrians ; They 
take a baſon full f water convenient for the Damons 
to glide into the bottom : The baſon of water ſeems. 
to make a noiſe as if it breath'd ; the water in the 
baſon in ſubſtance differs nothing from other water, 
but through the wirtue infuſed thereinto by charm is 
much more excellent, and made more ready to receive 
a prophetick ſpirit. This is @ particular Daemon, Ter. 
reſtrial, attra&ted by compoſitions ; as ſoon as he plj- 
deth into the water, he maketh alittle ſound inarti- 
culate, which denotes his preſence ; afterwards the 
water running over,there are certain whiſpers beard 


with ſome prediftion of the future : This kind of (; 


{= 
| rit is very wandring, becauſe it is of the Solar = 
and this kind of Demons purpoſely ſpeak with a Ioy 


| voice, that by reaſon of the indiſtintt obſcurity of the 


_ 


woice, their Iyes may be leſs ſubjet to diſcovery. Hi- 
therto P/el/zs. ; 


be 
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SECT. IV. 
Phyſick. 


I general Heads of Phyſick are theſe, Of 
the World,and of all things in the world,of Hea- 
ven, and of Earth, and of the Natures betwixt them, 
The defeCt of the fragments concerning theſe, we 


ſhall endeavour to ſupply, by adding the Treatiſe 
of Timers the Locrian, upon the ſame ſubje©t. 


CHAP.TL 


Principles. 


T HE moſt learned of the Naturaliſts (ſaich Adr. Mk 
Sextus Empericus )attributed ſo great power lid. 
to Numbers, that they thought them to be the 
principles and elements of all things. Theſe were 
the diſciples of Pythagoras : For, ſay they, ſuch as 
treat of Philoſophy aright, imitate thoſe who ſtu- 
dy a Language ; they firſt examin words,becauſe 
language conſiſts of words ; then, becauſe words 
conſiſt of ſyllables , they firſt conſider ſyllables; 
and becauſe ſyllables conſiſt of letters, they firſt 
examin letters: In like manner, ſay the Pythagore- 
ans, Natural Philoſophers, when they make en- 
quiry into the Univerſe, muſt firſt examin into 
what the Univerſe is reſolved. | 
Now to affirm, that ſomething apparent to 
ſenſe is the principle of all things, is repugnant 
to Phyſick ; for, whatſoever is apparent to ſenſe, 
muſt be compounded of things not apparent, 
whereas a Principle is not that which conſiſts of 
any thing, but that of which the thing conſiſts. 
Therefore things apparent cannot be ſaid tobe 
Principles of the Univerſe, but thoſe of which 
things apparent conſiſt, themſelves not being ap- 


They who maintain Atdms,or Homoiomeria's, 
or bulks, or intelligible bodies, to be the princi- 
ples of all things, were partly in the right, part- 
Iy not: As conceiving the principles to be unap- 
' parent, they are in the right; as holding them 
to be corporeal, they err: For, as intelligible un- 


| apparent bodies precede the ſenſible, ſo moſt 
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incorporeals precede intelligible bodies. The 
elements of words are not words ; nor of bodies, 
bodies : bur they muſt either be bodies, or 1n- 
corporeal ; therefore they are wholly incorpore: 
al. Neither can we ſay, that Atoms are eternal, 
and therefore, tho corporeal, the principles of 
all things; For firſt, they who allert Homoiome- 
ria's, and bulks, and leaſts, and indiviſibles, to 
be elements, conceive their ſubſtance eternal, fo 
as in that reſpect, Atoms are no more elements 
than they. Again, th it were granted, that 
Atoms were eternal ; yet, as they who conceive 
the world to be unbegotten, and eternal, enquire 
by an imaginary way, the principles whereof it 
firſt conſiſts ; So we (ſay the Pyrbagoreans) treat- 
ing of Phyſick, conſider in an imaginary way, 
of what chings theſe eternal bodies, comprehen- 
ſible only by reaſon, confiſt. Thus the Univerſe 
con{ilts either of bodies or incorporeals; we can- 
not ſay bodies, for then we muſt aſſign other bo- 
dies whereof they conſiſts and ſo proceeding to 
infinite, we ſhall remain without a principle. It 
relts therefore to affirm, that intelligible bodies 
conſiſt of incorporeals, which Epicurzs confeſ- 
ſeth, ſaying, By collection of figure, and mag- 
nitude, and rehiſtance, and gravity, is underſtood 
a Body. 

Yetit is notneceſſary, that all corporeals pre- 
exiſtent to bodies, be the elements and firſt prin- 
ciples of beings. Idea's (according to Plato ) 


' are incorporeals, pre-exiſtent to bodies, and all 


generated beings have reference*to them ; yet 
they are not the principles of being: for every 


' Idea, fingly taken, is ſaid to be one; when we 


compretend others with it, they are two, or 
three, or four. Number therefore 1s tranſcen- 
dent to their ſubſtance, by participation where- 
of, one, two, or more, are predicated of them. 
Again, ſolid figures are conceived in the mind 
before bod.es, as having an incorporeal nature ; 
yet they are not the principles. Superficies pre- 
cede them in our imagination, for ſolids conſiſt 
of ſuperficies; Bur neither are ſuperficies the 
elements of beings, for they confilt of lines 3 
lines precede them; numbers precede lines. 
That which conſiſts of three lines, is called a 
Triangle; that which of four, a Quadrangle. 
Even line it ſelf, ſimply taken, is not conceived 
without number: bur being carried on from one 
point to another, is conceived in two. As to 
Numbers, they all fall under the Monad: ſor the 
Duad is one Duad, the 'Iriad one Triad, and 
the Decad one ſummary of number. 

This moved Pythagoras to ſay, T hat the prin- 
Ciple of all things 15 the Monad, by participa- 
tion nereof, every being is termed One; and 
when we refle@ on a being in its identity, we 
confider a Monad : but when it receives addition 
by alterity, it produceth indeterminate Duad, fo 
called, in diſtinction frem the Arithmerical de- 
terminate Duads 3 by participation whereof, all 
Duads are underitoud, as Monads by the 
Monad. Thus there are two principles of be- 


ings, the firſt Monad, and the indeterminate 


Duad. 

'That theſe are indeed the principles of all 
things, the - Pythagereans teach variouſly, Of 
beings, ( lay they ) ſome are underſtood by dif. 
ference ; others, by contrariety ! others, by rela- 


ton. By difference, are thoſe which are conſidered 


* 
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by themſelves, ſubjeted by their proper circum- 
ſcription; as, a man, a horſe, a plant, earth, wa- 
ter, air, fire; each of theſe is conſizered abſo- 
lutely without any. By contrariety , are thoſe 
which are conſidered by contrariety of one to the 
other 3; as, good and ill; juſt, unjuſt ; profitable, 
unproficable; ſacred, profane; pious, impious ; 
moving, fixt; and the like. By relation, thole 
which are conſidered by relation to others 3 as, 
right, left; upwards, downwards; double, half. 
For right is ungeritood by a relative habir to left, 
and left by a relative habit to right ; upwards to 
downwards, and downward to upwards, and fo 
of the rei®. Thoſe which are underſtood by 
contrariety, difter from thoſe that are underſtood 
by relation. In contraries, the corruption of the 
one is the generation of another, as, of health, 
licknels, motion, and reſt. The indufion of 
ſickneſs is the expulſion of health, and the in- 
duction of health is the expuliion of ſickneſs; the 
ſame in grief and joy, good andill, and all things 
ot contrary natures. But the relative exiſt toge- 
ther, and periſh together ; for right is nothing, 
unleſs there be left; double is nothing, unleſs we 
underſtand the half whereof it is the double. 
Moreover, in Contraries there is no mean, as be- 
tween health and ſickneſs, life and death, motion 
and reſt. But betwixt Relatives there is a mean ; 
as, betwixt greater and leſter, the meanis equal: 
betwixt coo much and tco little, ſufficient : be- 
twixt too flat and too ſharp, concord, 

Above theſe three kinds, Abſolute, Contrary, 
Relative, there muſt neceſſarily be ſome ſupream 
Genus ; every genus is before the ſpecies which 
are under it, For if the Genus be taken away, 
the ſpecies are taken away alſo ; but the removal 
of the ſpecies takes not away the genus, the ſpe- 
cies depending on the genus, nct the genus on 
the ſpecies. 
things which are underſtood by themſelves, (ac- 
cording to the Pythagoreans ) is the One 3 As that 
exiſts and'is conſidered abſolutely, ſo they. Of 
contraries, equal and unequal, holds the place of 
a genus, for in them is conſidered the nature of 
all contrarieties; as, of.reſt in equality, it ad- 
mits not intenſion and remiſſion; of motion in- 
equality, it admits intenſion and remiflion. In 
like manner, natural inequality, it is the inſta- 
ble extremity ; preternatural inequality, it ad- 
mits intenſion and remiſſion. The ſame of health 
and ſickneſs, ſtraightneſs and crookedneſs. The 
relative conſiſts of exceſs and defeCct, as their-ge- 
nus; great and greater, much and more, high 
and higher, are underſtood by exceſs : little and 
leſs, low and lower, by defect. 

Now foraſmuch as Abſolutes, Contraries, and 
Relatives, appear to be ſubordinate to othet Ge- 
nus's, (that is, to One, to Equality, and to Ine- 
quality, to Exceſs and Defect) let us examine, 
whether thoſe genus's may be reduc'd to others. 
Equality is reduCible to One, for one is equal in 
ic ſelf; inequality is either in exceſs or defect; of 


unequals, one exceeds, the other is deficient: 


Excels and defe@t are reducible to the indeter- 
minate Duad 3 or, the firſt exeſs and defect is in 
two, in the excedent and rhe deficient. Thus the 
orinciples of all things appear in the top above 
all the reſt, the firſt Monad, and the indetermt- 
nate Duad. 
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5.-e! 4 RY 2D S VEDTAIE DIE = 8 ART 
Of the is generated the Arithmetical Monad Moreover, Wiatſoever is, comprehended by 

and Duad, from the firſt Monad, one ; from the | man, (fay they) either is a body, or incorpoxeal : ) Laert- 
Monad and the indeterminate Duad, two, the | but neither of theſe is comprehended withour 
Duad being not yet conſtiruted amongſt Num- | the notion of Numbers: a body, having a triple 4iſt. phy 
bers, neither was there two, before it was taken dimenſion, denotes the number three, Beſides, 4 ix. plac 
out of the indeterminate Duad, of which, toge- | of Bodies,ſome are by connexion,as Ships,Chains, - 
ther with the Monad, was produced the Duad | Buildings ; others by union,compriz'd under one F 
which is in Numbers. Our of thele, in the ſame | habir, as Plants, Animals othegs by apyregati. \ PlutplaC.? 


manner proceeded the reſt of the Numbers, one | on, as Armies, Herds. All theſe have numbers, as 
continually ſtepping forward, the indeterminate | conſiſting of plurality. Moreover, of Bodies, ſome 
Duad generating two, and extending Numbers | have ſimple qualitigs, others multiplicious, as an 
to an infinite multitnde. Apple, various colour to the fight, juyce to the 
Hereupon they affirm, that, in principles, Mo- | taſte, odour to the ſmell 3 thele alſo are of the 

nad hath the nature of the efficient cauſe, Duad | nature of numbers. It is the ſame of Incorporeals: 
of paſſive matter ; and after the ſame manner, as | Time, an incorporeal, is comprehgned by num- ; 
they produced Numbers, which conſiſts of them, | ber, years, months, days, and hours. "The like j doom. Mt. 
they compoſed the World alſo, and all thirgsin | of a Point, a Line, a Superticies, as We ſaid al. 
it. A Point is correſpondent to the Monad ; the | ready. " 
Monad is indiviſible, fo is the Point ; the Monad Likewiſe to numbers are correſpondent both A 
is the principle of Numbers, ſo is the Point of | naturals and artificials. We judg every thing by 
Lines. A Line is correſpondent to the Duad,both | criteries, which are thg meaſures of numbers, If 
are conſidered by tranſition A line is length with- |. we take away number, we take away the Cubir 
our breadth,extended betwixt two Points. A Su- | which conſiſts of two half-cubits, ſix palms, wen. 
perficies correſponds to the 'Iriad; beſides length | ty four digits ; We take away the Buſhel, the "We 
whereby it was a Duad, it receives a third di- | Ballance, and all other criteries, which corſiſt- = 
ſtance,breadth. Again, ſerting down three Points, | ing of plurality, are kinds of number. Ina word, 
two oppoſite, - the third at the juncture of the | there is nothing in life without it. All art is a col- 
lines made by the two, we repreſent a ſuperficies, | lection of comprebenſions,colleCtion implies num- 
The ſolid figure and the body, as a Pyramid, an- | ber ; it is therefore rightly ſaid, 
ſwer the Tetrad; if we lay down, as before, | 
three points, and ſet over them another point, be- ——T7o Number all things reference have. 
hold the Pyramidical form of a ſolid body, which 
hath three dimenſions, length, breadth, thick- | that is,to dijudicative reaſon, which is of the ſame 

- nels. | kind with numbers, whereof all conſiſts. Hither- 

Some there are who affirm, that a Body con- | to Sextus. | 

ſiſts of one point, the point by fluxion makes a | (c) The ſum of all (as by Alexander in his Suc- c 1wr 
Line, the Line by fluxion makes a Superficies, the | ceſſions, extrated out of the Pythagorick Com- 
Supertficies moved to thickneſs makes a Body, | mentaries) is this: the Monad is the principle of all 
. three ways dimenſurable. This Set of the Py- | thivgs. From the Monad came the indeterminate 
thagoreans differs from the former 3; they held, | Duad, as matter ſubjefed to the cauſe, Monad 1 from 
that of two prinCipies, the Monad and the Duad | :he Monad and the indeterminate Duad, Numbers ; 


[) Heroch, i 
carm, 


$313, 


were made Numbers, of Numbers were made | from Numbers, Points; from Points, Lines ; from 0 
Points, Lines, Superhcies, and Solids : Theſe, | Lines, Superficies ; from Superficies, Solids ; from Phe, 
that all things come from one point, for of it is | theſe, ſolid Bodies, whoſe Elements are four, Fire Wa- "A 
made a line, of the line a ſuperficies, of the ſu. | ter, Air, Earth 3 of all which, tranſmutated, and 
perficies a body. totally changed, the World conſiſts. * . 

1 hus are folid Bodies produc'd of Numbers Phe 


precedent to them. Moreover, of them conſiſt c 

Solids, Fire, Water, Air, Earth, and ina word, CHA P. II. 

the whole. World, which is governed according | * 

to Harmony, as they affirm again, recurring to 

Numbers, which compriſe the proportions that 
b 5ext. Emp. conſtitute perfect Harmony. (5) Harmony is a _— World,or comprehenſion of all things, - Plus 
adverl. Loz. ſyſtem conſiſting of three Concords, the Diateſ- Pythagoras called Kiou@r, from its order Stob;phjl. 
lib. 1, ſaron, the Diapente, the Diapaſon ; the propor- | and beauty. 

tions of thele three Concords are found inthe] (5) The World was made by God, (c) in bPlugi! 

firſt four Numbers, one, two, three, four: The | thought, not in time ; (4) He gave it a beginning c $9." 

Liateſſaron conſiſts in a ſeſquitertia proportion. | from fire, andthe fifth element : for there are five 9?" 

The Diapaſon in ſeſquialtera, the Diapente in | figures of ſolid bodies, which are termed Mathe- 

duple ; four being ſeſquitertius to three, (as con- | matical. Earth was mage of a Cube, Fire of a . 

ſitzng of three and one third) hath a Diateſſa- | Pyramis, Air of an Oftaedre, Water of an Icoſi- ) Blu, 

ro proportion 3 three being ſeſquialter to two(as | edre,the Sphear of the Univerſe of a Dodecaedre. 

* Ccontairling two and its half) a Diapente ; four be- | In theſe, Plato followeth Pythagoras. 

ing the double of tne Monad of two,a Diapaſon. | (e) The World is corruptible inits own nature, ,pj, 4: £1 

the TerraQtys affording the analogy of theſe | for ir is ſenſible and corporeal; bur it ſhall never [e7, 

Concords, which make perfe(t harmony, accor- | be corrupted, by reaſon of the providence and x 

ding to which all things are governed, they ſtil'd | preſervation of God. (f/) Fateis the cauſe of the | jim. 

Ic, | order of the Univerſe, and all particulzrs  (g) Ne- g Ui 

| ceſlity encompalleth the World, 25 


Of the World. 


| Ariſtor, 
dr, 1, 6 


Plac, 


The reot and fountain of eternal Nature. 
* 


(5) The 
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(b) The World is animate, intelligible, ſphe- 
rical, encloſing the earth in the midlt of it. | 
wif.phy (# ) The Pzthagoreans affirm, That what is 
4 without Heaven is infinite ; for ( +) beyond the 
) Plut. PIAG- \,orid there is a Vacuum, into Which , and our 
F of which, the world reſpires. | 

pplac.?. (7) The right ſide of the World is the Eaſt, 
| whence motion begins ; the left is the Welt. 


) Lark 


ITI. 


___— ——— 


CHAP. 
Of the Superjour or e/Ethertal parts of the World. 


| :- (a)TDYthagoras firs called Heaven Kbgwoy, as 
ww / P _ EE i all kinds of animals, and 
adorned with all kinds of pulchritude. 

(b) In the fixed Sphear reſides the firſt Cauſe ; 
whatſoe ver is next him, that they affirm to be beſt, 
and firmly compounded and ordered ; that which # 
furtheſt from him, the worſt. There us a conſtant 
order obſerved as low as the Moon, but all things be- 
neath the Moon are moved promiſcuouſly: For, 

(c) The air which « diffuſed about the earth, 
unmoved and unwholſome, and all things that are 
in it are mortal ; but the air which « above us per- 
petually in motion, and pure, and healthful , and all 
| that are in it are immortal, and conſequently divine. 

| Herocl. in ( d) This they call, The Free e£rber, ( immedi- 
, arm. ately above the Moon): eAither, as being woid of 
matter, and an eternal body, Free, as not being 
obnoxions to material diſturbances: Hence it fol- 
loweth, that 
The Sun, Moon, and the reſt of the Stars, ac- 
cording to Pythagoras, are gods. 
: The Pythagoreans held, that every Star is a 
world in the infinite Ather, which containeth 
Earch, Air, and Aither. This opinion was alſo 
held by the followers of Orpheas, that every tar 
is a world, 


) Anon. vit. 


| Laert. 


)Plut: 


(f) The Sun is Spherical, eclipſed by the 
Moons coming under him. 
) Phe. (og) The body of the Moon is of a fiery na- 
\fl;y, ture; ſhe receives her light from the Sun. (b) 
The Eclipſe of the Moon is a reyerberation of 
; obſtruction from the Antichthon, 
Ply (i) The Pythagoreans affirm, that the Moon 


ſeerns earthly, becauſe ſhe is round-about inha- 
bited as our earth; but the creatures are larger 
and fairer, exceeding us in bigneſs fifteen times, 
neither have they any excrements ; and their day 

is ſo much longer. : 
| friſtoe, (&) Some of the Pythagoreans affirm, that a 
for, 1,6, Comet us one of the Planets, but appears not in hea- 
| ven but after a long time, and is near the Sun, as it 
happens alſo toMercury ; for, becauſe it recedes but 
little from the Sun, often when it ſhould appear it 
bid, ſo as it appears not but after a long time; Or, 


Plac, as ( /) Plytarch expreſleth it, A Comet is one of 
; thoſe ſtars which are not always apparent, but riſe 
| ) Plut, after & certain period. (mm) Others hold, that it 
| 15 the refleCtion of our fight on the Sun, like ima- 
| ges in glaſſes. 
Fl Elon, (n) The Rain-bow he aſſerted to be the ſplen- 
4 dour of the Sun, 
18 © 
1.1 


SECT. MK 
Of the Sublunary parts of the World. 


Of —_ Sublunary parts of the World, 

tne (4) anonymous Pythagerean placerh 'M 
firſt the ſphear of fire, then he of ys = that des 
of Water ; laſt, that of Earth. 

(5) the bodies of all the Elements are round, (+) Plut. plac. 
except _ of Fire, which is conical. _— 

( c ) Below the Moon, all things move diſor- Mn 
derly, evil therefore neceſſarily = about the _ __ 
Region of the Earth ; chat being ſetled loweſt as 
the baſis of the World, the receptacle of the 
loweſt things. 

(4) The Air, which is diffuſed about the (4) £aere. 
Earth, is unmoved and unwholeſom, and all 
things 1n it, are mortal. 

(e) There, is generation and corruption 3 for (2) pj,4. plac; 
things are produced by alteration, mutation, and lib, cap. 23 
reſolution of the Elements. Motion is a differ- 
ence, Or alterity in matter. 

(f) In the world, there is equally propor- (f ) Laert. 
tioned, light and darkneſs, and heat and cold, 
and ficcity and humidity ; which when they are 
exuberant, the exceſs of heat cauſeth Summer ; 
of cold, Winter : when they are equal, then are 
the beſt ſeaſons of the year, whereof that which 
is growing up is the Spring , healthful ; that 
which is decaying is Autumn, unhealthful. Even 
of the day, the morning is growing up, the 
evening decaying, and therefore more unwhole- 
ſome. 


CHAT. 


Of Living, and Animate Creatures. 


(a S 2" penetrates a beams from the Sunzthrough (a) Laert. 

the eEther which is cold and dry ; ( they 
call the Air cold zther, and the Sun and humidity 
groſs ether ) this beam penetrates tothe Abyſs, and 
thereby all things wivificate ; All things live in as 
much as they participate of heat ; ( wherefore even 
plants ge Can, living Creatures) but all things have 
not ſoul ; the ſoul is a porticn of ether of beat and 
cold, for it participates of cold ether ; the ſoul dif- 
fereth from life. She is immortal, becauſe that from 
which ſhe is taken is immortal. Thus Alexander in 
his Succeſſions, out of the Commentaries of the 
Pythagoreans. 


CHAP, VL 
Of the Generation of Animate Creatures. 

(a) A Nimate Creatures are generated of one ano- 
ther by ſeed, ( but of earth nothing can be 
enerated). Seed is a diſtillation from the Brain, 
fof the foam of the moſt uſeful part of the blood, 
fe ſuperfluity of the Aliment, as blood and mar- 
row] which being injetted Ty wires, purulent mat- 
ter, and moiſture, and blood, iſſue from the Brain, 
whereof Fleſh, Nerves, and Bones, and Hair, and 


the whole Body conſiſts : | the power of Seed is in- 
corporeal as the motive mind ; but the effuſed 


(a) Larter. 


matter corporeal. From the vaponr comes the Soul 
Bbbb 2 and 


_—  "" 
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and ſenſe; it is firſt compatied and coagulated in 40 
days : and being perfeted according to harmonical 
proportions in 7, gor 10 months ( at the fartheſt) 
the Infant is bronght forth, hawing all proportions of 
life ; of which ( aptly connefted according to the pro- 
pertions of harmony ) it conſiſts ; all things happen- 
mg t0 it at certain times. "Thus Alexander, out of 
the Pythagorick commentaries; the proportions 
( D: die na- themſelves are more exactly deliver'd by (6) 
eal. Cap. 11. Cenſorinus ; thus. 

Pythagoras ſaid, that generally there are two 
kinds of births, one lefſer, of 7 months ; which 
comes into the world the 207 day after the con- 
ception: the other greater of 10 months ; which 
is' brought forth in the 274 day. The firſt and 
leſſer is chiefly contained in the number 6 : For 
that which is conceived of the Seed, (as he faith) 
the 6 firſt days, is a Milky ſubſtance ; the next 8 
days, bloody ; which 8 with the 6 make the firſt 
concord, Diateſſaron : The third degree is of 9g 
days; in which time, it is made fleſh ; theſe to 

. the firſt 6 are in ſeſquialtera propoportion, and 
make the ſecond concord, Diapente : then fol- 
low i 2 days more in which the bedy is fully form- 
ed; theſe to the ſame 6 conſiſt in duple propor- 
tion, and:make the Diateſſaron concord : Theſe 
four numbers, 6, 8, 9, 12. added together make 
25 days; nor without reaſon is the number 6 the 
toundation of generation, for the Greeks call it 
Tao, we perfe ; becauſe its three parts, z and 
* and 5 (that is, 1, 2,and 3.) perfectir;, Now 
as the beginnings of the Seed, and that Milky 
foundation of conception, is firſt compleated by 
this number ; ſo this beginning of the Man now 
formed, and as it were another foundation of 
maturity, which is of 35 days, being multiplied 
by 6, makes 220 days, in which this maturity 
is fulfilled. 

The other ( greater ) birth, is contained in 
the greater number 7. And as the beginning of 
the former is in 6 days,after which the ſeed is con- 
verted into blood ; ſo that of this, isin 7. And 
as there the members of the Infant are formed; 
ſo here, in (about) 40. Theſe 40 days being 
multiplied by the firſt 7, make 280 days, that is, 
40 weeks: but foraſmuch as the birth happens 
on the firſt day of the laſt week, 6 days ase ſub- 
ſtrated, and the 274th obſerved. 

(c:'Varro dere (c) He held that Mankind bad ever been ; and 


ruit. lib. 2. ever had beginning. 
Cap. 1. Cen- 


ſor.de die nate 
Cap. 4. 


CHAP. VII 
The Soul, its parts, and firſt of the irrational part. 


ta) Nemefe de (4 JT 'He power of number, being greateſt in 

nat. hom. Nacure , Pythagoras defined the Soul, 

(b) Pur. (b) A ſelf-meving Number. 

(c) Ariſt. de (c) Of the Pythbagoreans, ſome affirm, that 

anima 1, 2» the Soul is the motes in the Air; others, that it 
is that which moves thoſe motes. 

(4) Plur. plac, (4) The foul is moſt generally divided into 


"WI two parts, rational, and irrational, but more e- | 
ſpecially into three; for, the irrational they di- 
* Lazrt. vide into, iraſcible, and defiderative. * 'T heſe 


are termed vis, ©;dy, buwis. NFs and Ovuds are in 
other living Creatures, #piy, only in man, [7] 
(e) Plut. plac, (Ce) The fouls of all Animate Creatures are ra- 
50, tional, even cf thoſe which we term irrational, 


—_— 


but they aCt not according to reaſon, becauſe of 
the il] Temperament of the body, and want of 
ſpeech, as in Apes, and Dogs, aeaior wh! 53 Free, 
- FYLICTH MN, They talk, but canno! ſpeak, 

The beginning of the ſoul, is from the heat 
of the brain, that part which is in the heart is 
Owls, but gpbves and vis are in the Brain. The en. 


- - _g | | pucp! 
ſes afe diſtilſations from theſe, the rational part oy 
is immortcal, the reſt mortal. The ſoul is noy- k 
riſhed by blood, and the faculties of the foul are Ec Clem. 
ſpirits. Both the ſoul and her faculties are © ſtrom. 5 
inviſible, for XAther is inviſible: The ſetters of _ 

F eCIC, 


the ſoul are Veins, Arteries, and Nerves ; but ? 
when ſhe is ſtrong, and compoſed within her elf, | f Lunt: 
her fetters are Reaſons, and Actions. * g 

(g) Every ſenſe isderived from its proper Ele- (s) i 
ment ; fight from ther, hearing from Air, '-p 1; g Cictr.. 


ſmelling from Fire, taſt from Water, touch from queſt. 1 

Earth. 
Senſe in general, and particulary Sight, is a | 

vapour very hot; and for this reaſon we are aid þ Anon, 


to ſee through air, and through water, for the 
heat pierceth the cold ; for, if that which is in 
the eyes were a cold vapour, it would fight with 
the Air, whichis like it, (hot. ) In ſome places, 
he calleth the eyes the gates of the Sun; the 
ſame he determined concerning Hearing, and the 
reſt of the Senſes. 

( +) Sightis the judge of Colours. (Z), Co {j)ums 
lour they call the ſuperficies of a body. The (kt; 
kinds of Colour are Black, White, Red, Pale; ''; 
or, { as the anonymous writer delivers the opini- = 
on of Pythagoras ) Ten, Black, White, and the "A 
reſt between them, Yellow, Tawney, Pale, Red, 
Blew, Green, Bright, Grey. (*7) The differ- {1*);, 
ences of Colours are derived from mixtions of 
the Elements, and, in living Creatures, from 
variety of place, and of Air. 

(»:) The image in a mirrour is made by re- (n) tle; 
flettion of the ſight, which being extended to the 4 4, 
* braſs, and meeting with a thick ſmooth body, * grus 
is repercuſled, and returns into it ſelf, as when the aun 
the hand is ſtretch'd forth, and again brought mitt 
back to the ſhoulder. Mirrom 

(») Hearing , is the judge of Voice, ſharp _ : 
and flat. (o) Voice is incorporeal ; for not air, (ana; 
bur the figure and ſuperticies of air, by a ſtroke (0) Plz; 
becomes voice ; but no ſuperficies is a body. And 4% 
tho it followeth the motion of the body, yet it 
ſelf hath no body, as when a rod is bent, the 
ſuperficies ſuffers nothing, the matter only is 
bent. : | 

( p ) Smelling judgeth of Odors, good andill, (p) as 
and the fix between them, putrid, humid, liquid, 
vaporate. 

Taſte judgeth of favors, Sweet, Bitter, and the 
five between them, for they are in all ſeven, 
Sweet, Bitter, Sharp, Acid, Freſh, Salt, Hot. 

Touching judgeth many things, Heavy, Leight, 
and thoſe that are between them ; Hot, Cold, 
and thoſe that are between them; Hard, Soft, | 
and thoſe that are between them; Dry, Moilt, 
and thoſe that are between them. The other ; 
four Senſes are ſeated in the head only, and con- 
fined to their propar Organs; but Touching is 
diffuſed through the head, and the whole body); 
and is common to every ſenſe, but exhibits its 
judgment moſt manifeſtly by the hands. 
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CHAP vil. 
Of the Rational Part of the Soul , the Mind. 


N Py:hagoras his Definition of the Soul, A 

ſelf-moving Number, (a) Plutarch ſaith, he 
tahes Number for Mind. (b) The Mind, ves, IS 
induced into the Soul, ab extrinſeco, from with- 
out, (c) by divine participation, &* ps, 
(4) delibated of the Univerſal Divine Mind. For 
(e) there is a Soul intent, and commeant through 
the whole Nature of things, from which our 
Souls are pluck'd, (f) She is immortal, becauſe 
that , from which ſhe is taken, is immortal ; 
yer not a God, but the work of the eternal 
God. Thus (eg) Pythagoras exceedingly confirm- 
ed the Opinion of his Maſter Pherecides , who 
firſt taught, that the Souls of men are ſempiter- 
nal. 

(4b) Our Souls (ſaid he_) conſiſt of a Tetrad, 
Mind, Science, Opinion, Senſe : from which pro- 
ceeds all Art and Science, and by which we our 
ſelves are Rational- The mind therefore is a 
Monad, for the mind conſidereth according to 
a Monad. As for Example; There are many 
men ; theſe one by one are incomprehenſi- 
ble by Senſe, and innumerable, but we under- 
ſtand this, one Man, to which none hath Re- 
ſemblance; and we underſtand one Horſe, for 
the Particulars are innumerable. 'Thus every 
Genus , and Speczes , 1s according to Monad , 
wherefore to every one in particular they ap- 
ply this Definition, A Rational Creature, or, A 
Neighing Creature. Hence is the mind a Monad, 
whereby we underſtand theſe things. The in- 
determinate Duad is Science : for all demonſtra- 
tion, and all belief of Science, and likewiſe all 
Syllogiſm from ſome things granted, infers that 
which is doubted, and eaſily demonſtrateth ano- 
ther thing, the comprehenſion whereof is Science, 
therefore it is as the Duad. Opinion is juſtly a 
Triad, being of many. Triad implies a multi- 
tude, as, Thrice happy Greeks ——| The reſt of the 
Text is wanting. 

(zi) The Pythagoreans aſſert Eight Organs of 
Knowledg, Senſe, Phantaſie, Arc, Opinion, Pru- 
dence, Science, Wiſdom, Mind. Of theſe, we 
have common with Divine Natures, Art, Pru- 
dence, Science, Mind ; with Beaſts , Senſe 
and Phantaſie ; only Opinion is proper to us. Ser/e 
is a deceitful knowledg through the Body ; Phan- 
zaſie, a motion in the Soul z Art, a Habit of opera- 
ting With Reaſon. VVe add, with Reaſon, for a 
Spider alſo operates, but without Reaſon. Pru- 
dence is a habit eleCtive, of that, which is right in 
things to be done Science is a habit of choſe things 
which are always the ſame, and in the ſame man- 
nerz V/iſdem, a knowledge of the firſt cauſe ; 
Mind, the principle and fountain of all good 
things. 


CHAP. 1X. 
Of the Tranſmigration of the Soul. 


Hat he delivered to hs Auditors (ſaith(a)Por- 
phyrins ) none can certainly affirm, for there 


was a gria; and [trif} ſilence obſerved amongſt them; 


—— OC = = -_ —— 
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bet the moſt knnvn are theſe : Firſt, he (aid. that the 
Soul is immortal; then, that it enters into c:4o7 kinds 
of living creatures. [Or, as Laertins expretleth ir, 
He firſt aſſerted, That the (ou! paſſing through the cir- 
cle of Neceſſity, lives at [everal times in difFerent li- 
VIng creatures.) Moreover, that after ſons periods. 
the ſame things that are new generated, are generates! 
agaim, and that nothing 7s ſeraply New ; and that we 
ought to efteem all animate creatures to be of the [ame 
kind with us. Theſe Do&r mes Pythagoras ſeems t9 
bave brought firſt into Greece. (b) Dicdorrrs Sic: 
[xs affirms, he learn'd them of the eA:opptians : 
(c) They were the firſt 0 aſſerted, that the Soul of 
man # immortal, and the Body periſhing, it always 
paſſeth into another Bedy 3; aud when it bath run 
through all things terreſtrial, marine, volatile, it a- 
gain entreth into ſome generated humane body. 1hich 
carcuttion is compleated in three thou/and years. T..:x 
Opinion (adds Herod:tns) ſore of the Greeks have 
wſurped as their own, ſome more ancient, others later, 
whoſe Names knowingly I omit. 

Pythagoras, (faith Theodoret) Plato, Plotinmns. and 
the reſt of that Sect, acknowledging Souls to be 
immortal, aſſerted, That they are preexiſtent to 
Bodies, that there is an innumerable company of 
Souls; that thoſe which tranſprefs, are ſent down 
into bodies, ſo as being purity'd by ſach Diſcipline, 
they may return to their own place. That thoſe 
which, whilſt they are in bodies, lead a wicked 
life, are ſent down farther into irrational creatures, 
hereby to receive puniſhment, and right expiation; 
the angry and malicious into Serpents, the raven- 
ous into Woolves, the audacions into Lions, the 
fraudalent into Foxes, and the like. 

(e) Upon this ground (as ſome conceive) it was, 
that he forbad to eat Fleſh : for, (f)) VVe ought 
:0 eſteem all animal creatures to be of the ſame kind 
with s, and (g)to have common right with ms, and 
(h)to be allied (in a manner) tos. VVhence a Bean 
is by Horace ſtiled, cognata Pythagore, becauſe he 
forbad it to be eaten upon the ſame grounds ; 
(k) for that Men and Beans aroſe out of the ſame pu- 
trefattion. 

This Aflertion he defended by many inſtances, 
particularly of himſelf. (7) Heraciides relates, 
that he ſaid, He had beer im former times Xthalides, 
eſteemed the Son of Mercury, |: m) a powerful O- 
rator, Who wrore two 'Treatiſes, the one mourn- 
ful, the other pleaſant; ſo that, like Democritzes and 
Heraclitus, he bewailed and derided the inſtability 
of life, and was ſaid to die and live from day to 
day ) and that Mercury bad him requeſt whatſoever 
he would, Immortality only exeepted. That he deſj- 
red, that he might preſerve the remembrance of all a- 
& ons, alive and dead; whereupon he remembred all 
things whilſt be lived, and after death retatned the 
ſame memory. That afterwards be came to be Et- 
phorbus, and was ſlain by Menelaus. New Eu- 
phorbus /aid, thas he had been in former times A.- 
thalides, and that be bad received thi gift from Mer- 
cury, to know the migration of the Soul, as it paſt 
from one Body to another, and into what Plants an4 
Animals it migrated, and what things his Soul ſuffer- 
ed after death, and what other Sorls ſuffered, Eu- 
phorbus 4y:2g, bs ſou! paſſed into Hermotimus,wbo 
deſiring to profeſs who he was, went to the Branchi- 
de,and coming into the Temple of Apollo, ſhewed the 
ſhield which Menelaus had hung up there,[ but(n)Por- 
phyriusand (o)Famblichus affirm, it was dedicared 
(together with other Trojan ſpoils)to Argive Fans, 

in 
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in her Temple at Myccne) fer he ſaid, That at hs 
1etrrn from Troy, he had dedicated that Shield to 
Apollo, it being then old, and nothing remaming 
but the Toory fkock. As ſoon as Hermotimus died, 
he became Pyrrhus, a Fiſherman of Delus ; and a- 
gain remembred all things , how he had been firſt 
Erbalides, then Enphorbus, then Hermotimus, 
aud laſtly Pyrchus. When Pyrrhus died, he became 
Pythagoras, and remembred all that we have ſaid. 
Others relate, that he ſaid, he had been firſ# Eu- 
phorbus ; ſecond'y, Athalides ; thirdly, Hermott- 
mus ; fourthly, Pyrrhus ; and laſtly, Pythagoras. 
(p) Clearchrs and Diceaarchrs,that he had been firſt 
Euphorbus; ther Pyrander ; then Calliclea ; rhen 
a beautiful Curtezan, named Alce. (q) For ths rea- 
ſen, of all Homer's Verſes, he did eſpecially praiſe 
theſe, end ſet them to the Harp, and often repeat 
them as bis own Epicedium. 


As by ſome hand, a tender Olive ſet 

In a lone place, near a ſmooth Rivolet : 
Fair-ſhe ſhoots up, and, fan'd on every ſide 
Ey amorouswinds,diſplays her blooming pride3 
Until ſome churliſh unexpected guſt 

Plows up her root, and buries her in duſt, 

So by Alcides ſlain Euphorbres lay, 

Stretch'd on the ground, his Arms the Victor's 


(prey. 
Hence in his perſon, (r) Ovid. 


(s) O you, whom horrors of cold death affcight, 
Why fear you Styx?vain names,and endleſs night, 
The dreams of Poets, and feign'd miſeries 

Of forged Hell ? Whether laſt-flames ſurprize, 
Or age devours your bodies ; they nor grieve, 
Nor ſuffer pains. Our ſouls for ever live : 

Yet evermore their ancient houſes leave 

To live in new, Which them, as gueſts receiye. 
In Trojan Wars, I (I remember well ) 

Euphorbus was, Pantbeus ſon, and fell 

By Menelawus Lance : my ſhield again 

At Argos late I ſaw in Funo's fane. 

All alter, nothing finally decays ; 

Hither and thither ſtill the ſpirit ſtrays, 

Guelt to all bodies, out of beaſts it flies 

To men, from men to beaſts, and never dies. 

As pliant wax each new impreſſion takes, 

Fixt to no form, but ſtill the old forſakes, 


| Yetis the ſame: ſo ſouls the ſame abide, 


Though various ſpecies their reception hide. 
Then leſt thy greedy belly ſhould deſtroy 
(1 propheſie) depreſſed piety, 


| Fotbear Vexpulle thy kindreds Ghoſts with food 
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By ceath procur'd, nor nouriſh blood with blood. 


Neither did he inſtance himſelf only, but (:) 
put many others alſo in mind of the accidents of their 
former life, how they had lived, before therr ſouls 
were confined the ſecond time to the body. Thus be 
did (adds (u) Porphyrimns) to thoſe, whoſe ſouls were 
rightly purifi'd ; ſuch was (x) Millias of Crotonay 
whom be cauſed to call to memory, that he had been 
Midas ſon of Gordias. Whereupon Millias went to 
Epire, ro perform ſome Funeral rites, as he ap- 
poinied, 


| 


— 


RHaAP. XK 


The ſeparate life of the Soul. 


(a) PHE Soul hath a twofold life, Separate, /,) 
| and in the body ; her faculties are other- - 
Wiſe in anima, otherwiſe in animal:. 

(b) The Soul is incorruptible 3 for when it goes {(b) p1y " 
out of the body, it goes to the Soul of the world, 4 7. ** 
which is of the ſame kind. 

(c) When ſhe goeth out upon the earth, ſhe 4) ;,, 

walketh in the air like a body. Mercury is the | 
keeper of ſouls, and for that reaſon is called New- 
T*vs, and Nvadr2, and Xben®, becauſe he brings 
ſouls out of bodies in the earth and the Sea ; of 
which, thoſe that are pure, he leadeth into an 
high' place; the impure come not to them, nor 
to one another, bur are bound by the Furies in 
indiſſohuble chains. 

(4) The Pythagoreans affirmed, that the ſouls of (4) pj, fs 
the dead neither caſt a ſhadow, nor wink; for that grec, 
it is the Sun which cauſeth the ſhadow, But he 
whoenters there, is by the law of the place de- 
prived of the Sun's light, which they ſignifie in 
'that ſpeech. 

(e) Pythagoras held, that Earthquakes proceed (4) g1,,. 
from no other cauſe, but the meeting of rhe dead. tilt.q,u, 
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SECT. V. 


Medicine: 
O Phyſick we ſhall annex, as its immediate tlapeiſ 
conſequent, Medicine. Apuleias affirms, that 

Pythagoras learnt the Remedies and Cures of Di- 
ſeaſes,of the Chaldeans. Laertizs, that he negle- 
Red not Medicine. (4) ear, that be ſtudied it (a) Vatit 
accurately; Famblichus, that the Pythagoreans ** 
eſteem it not the leaſt of the Sciences. Laſtly, 
(b) Diogenes relates of Pythagoras,that whenſoever b Payb. 
his friends fell into any indiſpoſition of body , be 
cured them. 

(c) Health Pyrhagoras defined, The conſiſtence of c Lurt 
a form. Sickneſs, The wiolation of its 


CHAP. 
Dietetick. 


I: 


(2)CN F Medicine, the Pythagoreans chiefly appli- , a,wny 
ed themſelves to the Dietetick —— -2s Ja_ 

moſt exatt in that ; and endeavoured firſt to under- 

ſtand the proportion, not only of labour, but likewiſe 

of food and reſt. Then concerning the dreſſing of ſuch 

meats, they were almoſt the firſt who endeavoured 

to comment and to define. 

(5) Foraſmuch as Diet doth much conduce to good y, 5mmb.cs 
Inſtitution, being wholſome and regular. Let ns ex- 24. 
amine what he decreed therein. Of meats, he abſc- 
wy diſallowed ſuch, as are flatulent, and diſorder 
the body 3 on the contrary,he approved and command: 
ed thoſe, which confirm and unite the conſtitution ; 
whence be judged Millets to be a convenient food. 

But be alſo wholly forbad ſuch meats as are not 
uſed by the gods, becauſe they ſeparate us from the 
correſpondence which we have with them. 

Likewiſe be adviſed to abſtain from ſuch meats, 
as are efteemed ſacred, which deſerve a reſpett, and 
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are nothing convenient for the ordinary uſe of man. 
. What- 
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What ſoever Meats ob#Frufted Divination, or were 
prejudicial to the purity and ſandtity of the mind, or | 
to Temperance, and habitual Virtue, he adviſed to 

un: As alſo thoſe which are contrary to Purity, and 
defile the Imaginations which occur in ſleep, and the 

other Purities of the Soul , be rejefted and a- 

woided. 

Theſe Rules concerning Diet he preſcribed generally 
zo (c) all perſons, but more particularly to Phileſc- 
phers (4), 20bo are moſt additted to contemplation of 
FN he pyrha- the ſublimeſs things. He denied at once all ſuperflu- 
ous meats as were unlawful to be eaten, not permit- 
ring them at any time to feed on that which had life, 
or to drink Wine, or to ſacrifice to the Gods any living 
creature, or hurt any of them ;, but commanded with 
all exaftneſs, to a the juſtice which belong s even 
to them, In this manner he lived himſelf, abſtaining 
from the fleſh of living creatures, and wor ſhipping un- 
bloody Altars, and hoth taking care, that others ſhould 
not put tame beaſts to death, and himſelf making the 
ſavage tame, aud moderating and inſtituting them 
both by words and ations; but hy no means wculd 
puniſh or Kill them. | 

He likewiſe commanded civil Law-givers, to ab- 
ſtain from the fleſh of living creatures, becauſe it be- 
hboved them who would make uſe of the heighth of ju- 
ſtice, no way to injure living creatures, which are of 
Affinity with us. For how can they perſwade other 
men to do ſuſt things, bo themſelves are tranſported 
by Awarice to feed on living creatures, which are of 
Afpnity with us, allyed, in a manner, to ws, through 
the community of life, conſiſting of the temperament 
and commit ton of the ſame Elements. 

But to-(e) others, whoſe life was not extraordina- 
ry. pure, and ſacred, and philoſophical, he preſcribed a 
certain time for Abftinence. To thoſe be decreed, 
That they ſhould not eat the Heart , That they 
ſhould not eat the Brain. And theſe are prohibited 
; to all Pythagoreans ; for they are leaders, and, as 

8t were, ſeats and houſes of wiſdom and life. But 
theſe were conſecrated by the nature of the divine 
word. 

In like manner he prohibited Mallows, as be« 
ing the firit Meſſenger and Interpreter of Celeftial 
Aﬀettions, aud (as I may ſay) Compaſſions toward: 
men. 

Likewiſe he commanded to abit am from the Me- 
lanure, | a fiſh ſocalled from the blackneſs of its 
Tail | becauſe it is peculiar to the Terre#trial Dei- 
Fes. 

He forbad alſo the Erythrine, for the like Rea- 
Ns. 

, Alſo to abſtain from Reans, for. many Reaſons, di 
wine and naturgl, referring to the Soul, 

(fn! cap, Cf) The Pythagoreans at Dinner uſed Bread 

&in, deipn, and Honey. V Vine they drank not .( betwixt 

", Meals.) At Supper, VVine, and Maza, aud 

Bread, and Broth, aud Herbs, both raw and 

boiled. They likewiſe ſet before them the 

Fleſh of ſacriticed Beaſts; 'Tbey ſeldom eat 

Proths of Fiſh, becauſe ſbme of them are in 

ſome reſpects very hurtful , likewiſe (ſeldom) the 

_ of ſuch Creatures as uſe not to hurt Man» 

ind. 

(eg) As, concerning the Diet of Pythagoras him- 
ſelf, bis Dinner conſiſted (b)- of Honey-Combs, or 
Honey, his Supper of Bread made of Millet, and 
[(i) his Opſonium] of boi'd or raw Sallads, wery 
Jeldom of the Fleſh of ſacrificed Vittims, and thaÞ nos 
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(1) When he de deſigned to go into the private pla- I Porph. pag. 
ces of theGods, and to Fay there a while, be uſed for *3- 
the mo#t part ſuch meats as exyelled hunger and thir#. 

For the expelling of hunger, he made a compoſition of 
the ſeed of Poppy, and Seſame, and the slein of the 
Sea- Onyon well waſh'd, till it he quite drain?d of the 
outward Juice; of the Flowers of the Doffadil, and 
the leaves of Mallows, of Pat of Barley and Pea: 
of all which taking an equal weight, and chopping 
them ſmall, he made up into a Maſſe, with Hymettian 
Honey. Againſt thirſt, be took of the ſeeds of Cow- 
cumbers, and the fulleſt dried Raiſins, taking out the 
kernels, and the Flower of Coriander , and the 
ſeeds of Mallows, and Purſelam, and ſcraped 
Cheeſe, Meal and Cream ; theſe he ma.!2 up with 
wild Honey: This Diet, he ſaid, was taught to Her- 
cules by Certs, when he was ſent into the Lybian de- 


ſarts. 


CHAP. 11. 
Therapeutick. 


HE Therapentick part Pythagoras praftiſed 
by Cataplaſms, Charms and Muſick. 
(a) The Pythagoreans ( ſaith Jamblichus) 

treated chiefly of Cataplaſms ; but Portions they leſs 

eſteemed. And of thoſe they uled only ſuch as were 
proper againſt Ulcerations; but Inciſion, and Cauteri- 
ſing they abſolutely diſallow?d. 

Magical Herbs, ſaith (b) Pliny, were firſt ce- y, Lib, 

lebrated in our part of the world by Pythagoras, 

following the Magi. (c) He firſt wrote a Treatiſe c Plin- 25. 2. 

of their Virtftes, aſſigning the Invention and Ori- 

ginal to. Apollo ,, and Aiculapius., Immortal 

Gods. 

(d) By Coriaceſia, and Callicia, Pythagoras af- 4 Plin.24. 17. 

firms, that water will be turned into ice, the mention | 

whereof I find not, ſaith Pliny, inthers, nor in him, 

any more concerning them. | 

(e) He likewiſe [peaks of Menais, hich he alſo 
calls by another name Corinthas, the juice whereof 
botled in water, be ſaith, immediately. cures the bi- 
ting of Serpents, fomenting the part therewith. _ The 
ſame juice being ſpilt _ the Graſs, they who tread 
upon it, or are beſprinkied therewith, die irrecover- 
bly: a ſtrange Nature of Poyſon, except agamſt Poy- 

on. 

F (f ) There is an Herb called Aproxis, by the ſame 


a Cap. 


e Plin-loc.cit 


f Pln. loc.cir. 


| Pythagoras, the Root whereof takes fire at diſtance, 


as Naptha, of which, ſaith Pliny, we have (poken 
in the wonders of the Earth. The ſame Pythagoras 
relates, That if any Diſeaſe ſhall happen to men 
when the Aproxis is in its Flower, although they be 
cured, yet ſhall they conſtantly have ſome —os Har 
thereof as often as it blows : and VVheat, and Hem- 
lock, and Violet, have the ſame quality. I am not 
ignorant, adds Pliny , that this Book is by ſome 
aſcrived to Cleemporus, the Phyſician 3 but perti- 
nacions Fame, and Antiquity, windicate it 10 Py- 
thagoras, 

( gz) Pythagoras the Philoſopher wrote alſo one Vo- g pliq. 19. 5. 
lume concerning the Sea Onyon, collefting the Medi- 
cinal properties thereof, which P/;ny profeſſerh to 
have taken from him, /b. 20. + And (b)azain, he b Lib. 
ſaith, Pythagoras aff rms, that a Sea-Onyin, hung 0+ 
wer the 1hr.ſhold of the Gate, hinders ad ul Medica- 
rents from entring the houſe. 


m x; add every part, (k) | and ſeldom of Sea- 
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(5) Lib. 0.c.9. Likewiſe, Coleworts (as (3) Pliny relates) were 
{k )Lib 22.c 9. much commended by Pythagoras. He adds (&) that 
concerning the white kind of the Eringo, (by the Ro- 
mans cal/'d, Centum-capita) there are many vani- 
ties delivered, not onely by the Magi, but by the Py- 
thagoreans. 

Beſides thePharmaceutick, Pythagoras practiſed 
two other ways of cure, one by Muſick, the other 
by Charm. Of the firſt we have already ſpoken. 
Of the ſecond, thus (1) Famblichus : There is alſo 4 
way without the ſinging of. birds, by which they ex- 
pelled ſome paſſions, and ſickneſſes, (as they ſay )in- 


deed by Incantation, whence it ſeems was derived the 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(!) Cap. 


-. een 


Greek Etymologiſt, was of ancient uſe; whence Ho- 
mer : . 


— And ſtaid the black blood by a Charm: 


ſoft Charms. HE. 


(m)In kr 619 22074 www), The way of cure by Charm, faith (>) the 


and Pindar, ſpeaking of Xſculapius, <upvTer, with 


That Pythagoras made uſe of Epodes, is alſoaf- 
firmed by (») Porphyrizs. He allayed, ſaith he, rhe 
paſſions of the Foul and Body by Rythms, and Verſes, 
and Epodes. And Diogenes, Cited by the ſame P;- 
phyrins, If bis Friends fell into any indiſpeſition of be- 
dy, be healed them: if they were troubled in ming, 
he aſſwaged their Grief, as we ſaid, partly by 


Charms and Magick Verſes, partly by Muſick: 
For he had ſome Verſes proper to the cure of the 
indiſpoſitions of the body, by ſinging which, he 
reſtored the ſick to their former health : He hag 
other Verſes that procured forgetfulneſs of grief, 
aſlwaged anger, and ſuppreſſed inordinate de- 
ſires. y 

Of theſe Charms we find an Inſtance preſerved 
by 0) Pliny, who preſcribes, as an Invention of 
Pythagoras , which ſeldom fails againſt Lame- 
neſs, or Blindneſs, or the like Accidents, to apply 
to the part ; if on the right ſide; an uneven num- 
ber of Vowels of impoſitive words; if on the left, an 


| eVen. 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


(a) Porph.pag. (a) 
manner of teaching: whatſoever he 
communicated ts bis Auditors, was 
delivered, either plainly or ſymbolli- 
cally. Hitherto of the plain way, 

| We come now to the other, the 
ſymbollical. 

(6) Jamb.cap. . if <? apy :— RT 

$9. pag. 146. Pite multiplicious ſigniſication to his Diſciples, after a 

ſymbollical manner: no otherwiſe than Apollo by ſhort 
Anſwers exhibits many imperceptible ſentences; and 
Nature ber ſelf, by ſmall ſeeds, moſt difficult effefts. 
Of this kind is, 


——}—half, is the whole's beginning, | 


— 
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Pythagoras his Symbolical way of Teaching. 


CHAP. I. 


” 


YTHAGORAS bad a two-fold | an Apophthegm of Pythagoras himſelf. - Neither it 


that Hemiſtick only, but in others of the ſame kind, 
the moſt divine Pythagoras wrapped up ſparks of 
truth, for ſuch as could enkindle them, in a ſhort way 
of ſpeech treaſuring up concealed a moſt copions produ- 


ton of Theory : as inthis, 


(b) Heuſed by ſhort ſentences to waticinate an infi- | . 


-——- tO number all have reference. 


And again, quirus, labri,, Friendſhip, Equality ; 
and in the word Kiau@r, (World, or Heaven) and 
in the ord Philoſophy, and in $u\ xaitter, and in 
that celebrious word Tetraftys. All theſe, and ma- 
ny more, did Pythagoras invent, for the benefit and 


rectification of ſuch as converſed with him. 
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calleth the Sea, (4) a tear of Saturn ; the two 
Bears, the bands of Rhea ; the Pleides, the Lutes 
of the Muſes; the Planets, the dogs of Proſerpina ; 
[che (e) eyes, the gates of the Sun. ) 

(f) He had alſo another kinJ of Symbols, as, 
Go not over @ ballance; that is, Shun avarice, KC. 
Thus Porphyrius. Theſe are variouſly recited and 


PYTHAGO 
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interpreted by ſeveral Authors ; we ſhall begin 
with Tamblichus, as being herein of greateſt 


credit. 


CHAP. IL 


The Symbols of Pythagoras, according to 
Jamblichus. 


THE laſt way of exhortation to Virtue, and 
dehortation from Vice,is that by Symbols; 
one way being proper to the Sect, not communi- 


cable to other Inſtitutions 3 another vulgar and 
common to them ; the third is betwixt both, nei- 
ther abſolutely Publick, nor wholly Pythagorical, 
nor quite different from either ; ſuch are thoſe 
they term Symbols.,of which, as many as deſerve 
commemoration, in our opinion, of the adhorta- 
tory form, we ſhall communicate, and add a 
ſuitable interpretation ; conceiving that hereby, 
the exhortation to Philoſophy may be more pre- 
valent on thoſe that hear them, than if delivered 
more at large. And foraſmuch as we ſhall inſert 
ſome Exoterick ſolutions, common to all Philo- 
ſophy, itisto be underſtood, as different from the 
meaning of the Pythagoreans. But inaſmuch as we 
ſhall intermix ſome of the moſt particular opini- 
ons of the Pythagoreans, conſonant to each ; this 
is wholly proper to them, and diſſonant from all 
other Philoſophers, but moſt fit to be alledged. 
This will inſenſibly lead us from the Exoterick 
notions, bringing us to the others, and acquain- 
ting us With them. And to the exhogations fra- 
med according to this SeCt,as a Bridg or Ladder, 
by which we aſcend from a depth to a great 
heighth, guiding the minds of thoſe, who addict 
themſelves genuinely thereto. For to this end it 
was framed, according to imitation of the things 
already mentioned. For the moſt ancient, and 
ſuch as were contemporary With, and diſciples to 
Pythagoras, did not compoſe their writings inte[- 
ligible, in a common -vulgar ſtyle, familiar to 
every one , as if they endeavoured to diCtate 
things readily perceptible by the hearer, but con- 
ſonant to the ſilence decreed by Pythagoras, con- 
cerning divine myſteries, which it was not lawful 
to ſpeak of before thoſe, who were not initiated ; 
and therefore clouded both their mutual diſcour- 
ſes and writings by Symbols ; which, it not ex- 
pounded by thoſe that propoſed them, by a re- 
gular interpretation , appear to the hearers like 
old wives proverbs, trivial and fooliſh ; | (5) but 
being rightly explained , and inſtead of dark, 
rendred lucid and conſpicuous to the vulgar, 
they diſcover an admirable ſenſe, no leſs than 
the divine Oracle of Pythian Apollo, and give a 
divine inſpiration to the Philologiſts thar under- 
ſtand them.) That therefore their benefic may 
be known , and their adhortative uſe maniſeſt, 


4 
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we will give the ſolutions of every Symbol, both 
after the Exoterick and the Acroatick Way, not 
omitting thole things which were preſerved in 
hlence,not communicable to uninitia:ed perſons. 
The Symbols are theſe : 


1. When you go to the Temple, worſhip, neither 4 
nor [ay any thing concerning life. 
2. If there be a Temple in your way, go not n,uo 
not though you paſs by the very doors. 
Je Sacrifice and worſhip barefoot. 
4+ Decline high-ways, and take the foot-path: 
5- Abſtain from the Melanure, for it belons« to 
the Terreſtrial pods. 3 
6. Above all things, govern your tongue,when you 
follow the gods. 
7. When the winds blow, worſhip the noiſe. 
8. Cut not fire with a ſword. 
9. Turn away from thy ſelf every edg. 
10, Help @ man to take up a burthen, but not to 
lay it down. 
It, Put on the ſhoo firſ# on the right foot, but the 
left foot firſt into 7% /t. mY 
I2. Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean things without 
light. 
13. Paſs not over a pair of Scales. 
14. Travelling from home, turn not back ; for 
the Furies go back with you. 
15: Urine not, being turned towards the Sun. 
16. Wipe not a ſeat with a Torch. 
17. A Cock keep, but not ſacrifice ; for it is cone 
ſecrated to the Moon and the Sun. 
18. Sit not upon a Chenix. 
Ig. Breed nothing that hath crooked talons. 
20. Cut not in the way, 
2.1. Receive not a Swallow into your houſe. 
22. Wear not a Ring. 
23. Grave not the image of God on a Ring. 
24. Look not in a glaſs by candle-light. 
2.5. Cencerning the gods, disbelieve nothing ons 
derful, nor concerning divine DoErines. 
26. Be not taken with immoderate laughter. 
27. At @ ſacrifice, pare not your nails. 
2.8. Lay not hold on every one readily with your 
right hand. 
2.9- When you riſe out of bed, diſorder the cover= 
let, and deface the print. 
20. Eat not the Heart. 
21. Eat not the Brains. 
| 32. Spit upon the cuttings of your hair, aud the 
parings of your nails. 
2. Receive not an Erythrine, : 
34. Deface the print of a pot in the aſhes. 
25. Take not a woman that hath gold, to get chil- 
dren of her. 
26. Fr 
a Tribolus. 
27. Abſtain from Beans. 
38. Set Mallows, but eat it not. 
29. Abſtain from living creatures. 


honour the figure and ſteps, a figure and 


CHAP. IIL 


An Explication of the Pythagorick Symbols, 
by Jamblichus. 


LL theſe Symbols are in general adhorta- 
tive to all yirtue ; and every one of them 
CCcce in 
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in particular conduceth to ſome particular vir- 
tve, and part of Philoſophy, and learning ; as 
the ficſt are adhorcative to devotion, and divine 
knowledg. 


SYMB. I. 


Or this, ben you go to the Temple, wor ſhipgnei- 
ther do nor [ay any thing concerning life , Ob- 
ſerves the Divinity after ſuch manner, as it is in 
it ſelf, pure and incommixt. He joyns pure to the 
pure, and takes care, that no worldly bulineſs 
inſinuate ic ſelf into the divine wecrſhip ; for 
they are things wholly different and oppoſite to 
one another. Moreover, this conduceth much to 
Science for we ought not to bring to the divine 
Science any ſuch thing, as humane conſideration, 
or care of outward lite. Thus nothing is hereby 
commanded, bur that divine diſcourſes, and fa- 
cred ations, ought not to be intermixt with the 
inſtable manners of men. 


= 2 WW 
O that is conſonant the riext, If a Temple lie 
Þ in jour way, go not in; not though you paſs by 
the very dirs. For if like" is delightful to irs like, 
it is manifeſt that the Gods, having the chiefeſt 
eſſence of all things, ought to have the principal 
worſhip : but if any man doth it.upon occaſion 
of any other thing, he makes that the ſecond, 
which is the firſt and chiefeſt of all ; and by that 
means he ſubverts the whole order of worſhip, 
and ſcience. "The moſt excellent good, ought not 
ro be ranked in the latter place,as inferior to hu- 
mane good ; neither ought our own affairs to 
have the place of the chief end and better things, 

either in our words or thoughts. 


S YM B. III. 


Hat which follows is an exhortation to the 

ſame, for this, Sacrifice and worſhip bare foot, 
ſipnifieth one way, that we ought to ſerve the 
Gods, and perform their knowledg decently and 
moderately,not exceeding the order in the earth. 
Another way that we ought to perform their ſer- 
vice and knowledg, being free without Fetters, 
'This the Symbol commands to be obſerv'd, not in 
the body only ; but in the acts of the ſoul, that 
they be not reſtrained by paſſions, nor by the in- 
firmity of the body, nor by our external genera- 
tion, bur all free and ready for- communication 
with the Gods. 


SY MB. IV. 


Bere is another Symbol of this kind, exhor- 
'Y ting to the ſame virtue ; Crncerning the gods, 
dibelieve nothing wonuerful, and concerning divine 
De&rines. This rule is religious, and declareth 
rhe ſuperlative excellence of the Gods ; inſtruCt- 
ing us, and putting vs in mind, that we ought not 


ro eſtimate the Divine power by our own Judg- 
ment. To us who are corporeal, and generated, 
and corruptible, and' tranſitory, and obnoxious 


on, and to aggravation of motion towards the 
Center, and to ſleepineſs, and to indigence, and 
to abundance, and to imprudence, and to infir- 
mity, and to impediment of foul, and the !ike, 
ſome things will ſeem difficuir, and impoſſible ; 
yet have we many excellencies by Nature : bur 
we are quite ſhort of the Gods, neither have we 
the ſame power, or ability. "This Symbol, there- 
fore, chiefly adviſeth to a knowledg of the Gods, 
ag of thoſe who are able to do all things ; whence 
it admoniſheth 70 drsbelieve nothing concerning the 
Geds. There is added, nor concerning divine Do- 
frines, meaning thoſe which are declared by 
the Pythagorick Philoſophy ; becauſe they being 
ſetled by Mathematicks, and Scientifick ſpecula- 
tion, will ſhow by demonſtration, ſtrengthned by 
neceſlity.that there are true Beings exiltent, void 
of fallaciouſneſs. 

Theſe may alſo exhort to the Science concern- 
ing the Gods, and perſwade that ſuch a Science 
is to be acquired, as by which we ſhall not * dif- 
believe any thing concerning the Gods: 'The ſame 
may adviſe to divine Doctrines, and to proceed by 
Mathematicks 3 for they only clear the eyes, and 
are illuminative of all Beings, to him that will be- 
hold them ; for by participation of Mathematicks, 
One thing is conſtituted before all 3 that we 
disbelieve not any thing, either concerning the 
nature of the Gods, or their Eſſence,or their Pow- 
er: nor of thoſe Pythagorical DoCtrines, which 
ſeem monſtrous to perſons, not-initiated into Ma- 
thematicks : Thus disbelieve not, is equivalent 
to,acquire and poſſeſs thoſe things, by means where- 
of you ſhall not disbelieve; that is,Mathematicks, 
and Scientifick Demonſtrations. 


SYMB. V. 


HE next Symbol tends (as I conceive) to the 

ſame effect; Declining bigh-ways , walk in 
path-ways. For it commandeth to leave the pub- 
lick, popular courſe of life, and to purſue char 
which is ſeparate, and divine : Likewiſe that we 
deſpiſe the common opinions, and much eſteem 
the private, which are not to be divulged ; and to 
contemn the pleaſure which tends towards men; 
but to value exceedingly that felicity, which is 
joyned with the divine will : And to leave hu- 
mane cuſtomes as vulgar ; but to apply our 
ſelves to the worſhip of the Gods, which far ex- 


| 


to ſeveral diſeales, and to narrownels of habitati- 


+ 


cels the ordinary courſe of life. Allied to this, is 
that which followeth. 


SY MB. VI. 


A Bs from tbe Melanure, for it belongs to the 
Terreſtrial Gods. We ſhall fay more upon it, 
in our explication of the adhortative Symbols: It 
adviſeth tro make choice of the Heavenly Journey, 
and to adhere to the Intelleftual Gods, and to 
withdraw our ſelves from Material nature, and 
to direct our courſe to that life, which is pure, 
void of matter, and to make uſe of the beſt way 
of Divine worſhip, and that which is moſt ſuitable 
to the chief deities. Theſe Symbols are adborta- 


tive to the knowledg and worſhip of the Gods: 
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SY MB. VIL 


T** following Symbols exhort to Wiſdom ; 4- 
hove all things govern your Tongue , following 
the Gods ; for the firſt work of Wiſdom is to 
revert our ſpeech into it ſelf, and to accuſtom 
it not to paſs forth, that it may be perfect with- 
in our ſelves, and in its converſion towards our 
ſelves; Moreover in following the Gods: For no- 
thing renders the mind ſo perfect, as when a 
man, being reverted into himſelf, followeth che 


Gods. 
SY M B. VIIL 


His Symbol likewiſe , When the winds blow, 

worfhip the noiſe, is an extreation to Divine 
Wiſdom ; For it implieth that we ought to love 
the ſimilitude of Divine Natures, and Powers : 
and when they make a reaſon ſuitable to their eft- 
ficacies, it ought exceedingly to be honoured and 
reverenced, 


SY HM B. IX 


Trc next Symbol , Cut not fire with a Sword, 

exhortsto wiſdom ; for it excites in us a con- 
venient knowledg, that we onght not to give 
ſharp language to a man full of fire and anger, 
nor to conteſt with him; for you may often by 
words exaſperate and trouble a rude and unlearn- 
ed perſon.Of this Heraclitus witneſleth ; To conteſt 
with anger (faith he) ts bard, for whatſoever it 
would have done, it will purchaſe tho at the expence 
of life. And he ſaid truly ; for many, gratify. 
ing their own anger, have exchanged their Souls, 
and preferred death before them : but from con- 
tinence of the Tongue, and peacefulneſs, this 
happens, that out of contention ariſeth friend- 
ſhip, the wrathful firs being extinguiſhed, and 
thou thy ſelf wilt appear, not to be void of rea- 
ſon, This Symbol is confirmed by that which 
followeth. 


SYMB, X. 


TO» away from thy ſelf every edge ; for, to- 

wards whomſoever it ſhall be turned, it will 
hurt him. "This Symbol commandeth to uſe 
prudence, not anger ; for that edg of the mind 
Which we call anger, is void of reaſon and pru- 
dence ; for anger boileth like a pot upon the fire, 
never dividing the mind to that which is paſt. 
You mult therefore ſettle your mind in tranquil- 
lity, diverting it-from anger, and often prevent- 
Ing your ſelf; as aman maketh braſs ſound, not 
without touching it. This paſſion therefore muſt 
be ſuppreſt by reaſon, 


SYMB, Xl. 


His, Help to lay on a burthen, but not to take it 
off , adviſeth to fortitude; for , whoſoever 
layeth on a burthen , ſignifieth labour and 
action ; but he wt raketh ir off, reſt and remiſ- 
neſs. ,The meaning therefore of the Symbol is 
this, Be not the caule, either to thy ſelf or any o- 
ther , of remiſneſs of mind, and ſoft life ; for 
every ulctul thing is acquited by labour. This 
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Symbol Pythagoras called Herculean, as being 
ſealed by his labours ; for whillt be !ived amongit 
men, he pafled frequently through fire, and many 
difhculties, ſhunning idleneſs. From actions and 
labour proceeds a right office, but not from loath, 


: SYMB. * XII 


His, Pluck off your right ſlo fr ft, bat put your 
left foot firſt mto the baſon, exhtorts to ative 
prudence ; that good aCtions, as right, are to be 
ſet round about us; but the ill, 2s left, to be laid 
aſide and rejected. 


S XY M B, XI. 


His, Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean things without 
light, is chiefly adhortatory, that the mind 
acquire prudence 3 for that retembles the light 
of the mind, which being indefinite, limits and 
reduceth it, asit were, out of darkneſs into hght 3 
It is therefore chiefly requiſite to look upon the 
mind, as guide of all good ations in life ; bur 
in the Pychagorick dottrines, this is moſt particu- 
larly neceſſary 3 for it is not poſſible to underſtand 
what they are, without lighe. 


S 1x MB. XIV: 


His, Paſs not over a ballance, commands to do 

juſtly, and above all rhinos, to reſpe@ equa- 
lity and mediocrity, and to know juſtice, the 
moſt perfect Virtue, which compleacs the rett, 
and without which, the reſt profit nothing ; nei- 
cher muſt we know it ſuperticially only, but by 
Theorems, and ſcientifick Demonſtration. This 
knowledg is the work of no Art and Science, but 
only of the Philoſophy of Pyrbagoras, which pre- 
ferreth Mathematicks before all things elle. 


S Y MB. XV. 


O the ſame purpoſe is this, Travelling from 
home, turn not back, for the furies go back with 
you. This Symbol exhorteth to Philoſophy, and 
free action about the mind. Ir likewiſe maniteſt 
ly teacheth thus, When thou ſtudieſt Philoſophy, 
ſeparate thy felf from all corporeal and ſenſible 
things, and truly makea meditation of death un- 
co things intelligible, which are always the ſame, 
and after the ſame manner; proceeding (without 
turning back) by Mathematicks,conducing there- 
to. For travel is the change of Place, death is 
the ſeparation of the Soul from the Body. Bur 
we mult ſo ſtudy Philofophy, as to make uſe of 
the pure mind ſincerely, withour the aCts of cor- 
poreal ſenſes, to the comprehenſion of the truth 
which is in things that are, which is acknowledg- 
edto be wiſdom. Burt after you have once apply- 
ed your ſelf to ſtudy Philoſophy, turn not back, 
nor be drawn back to the former corporeal things, 
in which you were bred up ; for you will much 
repent hereof, being hindred from ſacred com- 
prehenſions, by the darkneſs which is in corpore- 
al things. Repentance they called Ermys, or 
Fury, 
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SY M B. XVI. 


T iis, Urine not being turned tewards the Sun, ad- 
moniſheth;' that we offer not to do any be- 
ſtial ation, but to ſtudy and prattiſe Philoſo- 
pby, looking upon Heaven and the Sun 3 and 
remember, that in the ſtudy of Philoſophy, you 
never beara low mind, but by the contemplation 
of heavenly things, aſcend to the gods, and to 
wiſdom. And having applyed your ſelf to ſtudy 


Philoſophy, and to the light of truth that is init, 


purifying your ſelf, and converting your ſelf 
wholly to that deſign, to Theology, and Phyſ1o- 
logy, and Aſtronomy, and ZXtiologick, which 
is above all the reſt , do nothing irrational or 
beſtial. 


S Y M B. XVIE 


TO ſame meaning is of the next, Wipe net a 
ſeat with a Torch; for not only becauſe a 
Torch is purificative, as partaking of much quick 
fire, like Sulphur, it adviſerh, that this ought not 
to be defiled, its nature being ſuch, as it diſpel- 
leth all things that defile ; nor ought we to op- 
poſe natural habitude, by defiling that, whoſe 
nature is repugnant to defiling, Much leſs ought 
we to joynand mix things proper to wiſdom, with 
thoſe which are proper to animality. For, 4 
Torch, in reſpect of its brightneſs, is compared to 
Philoſophy ; &@ Seat, in reſpect of its lowneſs, to 
Animality. 


S Y M B. XVIIL *# 


His, Breed a Cock, but not ſacrifice it; for it ts 

ſacred to the Moon and the Sun; admoniſheth 
us, to nouriſh and cheriſh (and-not to neglect, 
ſo as to ſuffer them to periſh and corrupt) the 
great evidences of the union, and coagmentati- 
on,and ſympathy,and conſpiration of the World. 
It therefore adviſeth, to addreſs our ſelves to con: 
templation of the Univerſe, and to Philoſophy ; 
for the truth of all things being by nature con- 
cealed, and hard to be found out, yet requiſite 
to be ſought, and inveſtigated by man, chiefly 
through Philoſophy, (for to do it by any other 
ſtudy is impoſlible_) whigh receiving ſome little 
ſparks from nature, blows them up, and makes 
rhem greater and more perſpicuous by its Do- 
Qtrines; Philoſophy therefore ought to be ſtu- 
died. 


SY M B. XIX. 


'F 1s, Sit not upon a Chenix, may appear to be 

more Pytiagorical, from what was already 
faid ; for becauſe aliment is to be meaſured by 
corporeity and animality, not by the Chcenix, 
Teſt not, nor lead tiiy life uninitated into Philoſo- 
phy ; but applying thy ſelf thereto, take great- 
eſt care of that in thee which is moſt Divine, the 
Soul, and in the Soul, chiefly the, mind, whoſe 
aliment is not meaſured by the Chcenix, but by 
contemplation and diſcipline. 


SYMBE..XX 


'His, Breed nothing that hath crooked tol111e, ad. 
viieth toa thing which is yet more 7Pychav, 
rical ; be free and communicative, and endea- 
vour to make others ſich alſo, accuſtoming thy 
ſelf to give and receive without grudging or en- 
vy ; not to take all things infatiably, and ro gire 
nothing. For the natural condition of thoſe 
Fowls, which have crooked talons, is, to receive 
and ſnatch readily and quickly, but not eaſily 
tolet go, or impart to others, by reaſon of the 
tenacity of their talons, being crooked, as the 
nature of Shrimps is ſuch, that they quickly lay 
hold of athing, but very hardly part with it,un- 
leſs they be turngd upon their backs. Now we 
having hands oivth us by nature, proper to com- 
municate,and ſtraight not crooked fingers, ought 
not to imitate thoſe which have crooked talons, 
unlike us ; but rather mutually to communicate 
to, and participate from, one another, as being 
excited thereto by thoſe, who firſt gave names to 
things, who named the more honourable hand 
IeEtav, the right, not only ans 74 Six Sa, from 
receiving; but likewiſe, 473 7% Jex]dv undgyov iy 
79 uiTedioa, from being ready to receive in com- 
municating. We muſt therefore do juſtly, and 
for that reaſon Philoſophiſe; for Juſtice is a re- 
turn and remuneration,exchanging and ſupplying 
exceſs and defect. 


SYMB. XXI"” 


Tis, Cut not in the way, that.truth is one, fal- 

ſhood multiplicious 3 which is manifeſt from 
this, that what every thing is, ſpeaking plainly, 
Is expreſſed but one way ; but what it is not, is 
expreſſed infinite ways. Philoſophy ſeems to be 
a Way ; it therefore ſaith, Chooſe that Philoſo- 
phy, and that way to PhilMophy, in which thou 
ſhalt not cut (or divide) nor eſtabliſh contrary 
DoCtrines, but thoſe which are conſtituted and 
confirmed by ſcientifick demonſtration, by Ma- 
thematicks and contemplation ; which is, Phi!o- 
ſophiſe Pythagorically. It may betaken alſo inan- 
other ſenſe, foraſmuch as that Philoſophy which 
proceeds by corporealsand ſenfibles,(with which 
Philoſophy, the younger fort are ſatisfied, who 
conceive,that God, and Qualities, and the Mind, 
and Virtues, and in a word, all the principal 
cauſes of things, are Bodies) is eaſily ſubverted 
and confuted , as appears by the great diſagree- 
ment amongſt them, who go about to fay any 
thing therein. Bur the Philoſophy which isof in- 
corporeals, and intelligibles, and immaterials, 
and eternals, which are always the ſame in them- 
ſelves, and towards one another, never admit- 
ting corruption or alteration, is firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the cauſe of irrefragable demonſtration. 
Now this precept adviſeth us, when we Philoſo- 
phiſe, and perfe& the way which is manifeſt, that 
we ſhun the ſnares and entertainments of corpo- 
reals and diviſibles, and intimately apply our 
ſelves to the ſubſtance of incorpgreals, which are 
never unlike themſelves, by reAfon of the truth 
and ſtability which they naturally have. 
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SYMB. XXI. 


His, Receive n0t @ Swailow into your houſe, 
adviſeth, that you admit not a flothful 
perſon (who is not a conſtant lover of la- 

bour, neither will perſevere to be a diſciple) nn- 
to your Doftrines, which require continual la- 
bour and patience, by reaſon of the variety and 
*ntricatene(s of the ſeveral diſciplines. He makes 
ne of the Swallow to repreſent ſloth,and cutting 
off tines, becauſe this bird comes to us but in one 
ſ-a{>n of the year, and then ſtays but a ſhort 
while with us 3 but is abſent from us, and our of 
our ſight, a much longer ſpace. 
S Y M B: XXIIB 
His, Wear not a Ring, is likewiſe adhorta- 
cory after the Pythagorick way, thus : For- 
" aſmuch as a Ring encompaſleth the finger 
of the wearer, in nature of a chain, but hath this 
property, that it pincheth nor, nor paineth, but 
is ſo fit, as if it naturally belonged to that part ; 
and the body is ſuch a kind of chain to the ſoul. 
Wear not a Ring, ſignifies, Philophiſe truly, and ſe- 
parate your. ſoul from the chain which goeth 
round about it- For Philoſophy is the meditation 
of death, and ſeparation of the ſoul from the bo- 
dy. Seriouſly and earneſtly therefore apply your 
ſelf to the Pythagorick Philoſophy, which ſepa- 
rates the ſoul, by the mind, from all corporeals, 
and is converſant about intellectuals and imma- 
terials, by Theoretick doCtrines. But untye and 
looſe your ſins, and all. things that pluck you 
back and hinder philoſophiſing, diverſions of the 
fleſh, exceſſive eating, unſeaſonable repletion, 
which, as it were, fetter the body, and continu- 
ally breed infinite diſeaſes. 


S Y M B. XXIV. 


His, Crave not the image of God in a Ring, 
adviſeth thus, Philoſophiſe, and, above all 
things, think, that the gods are incorporeal. 

This Symbol is, beyond all others, the Seminary 
of the Pythagorick doctrines ; of it all things (al- 
moſt) are fitly acapred, and by it, are eſtabliſh- 
ed to the end. 'Think not that they uſe forms 
that are corporeal, neither that they are received 
into material ſubſtance, fettered (as it were) to 
the body, like other living beings. The figures 
engraved in Rings, in the very Ring expreſs a 
chain, and corporeity, and ſenſible form, as it 
were the figure of ſore animal, perceptible by 
ſight, from which we muſt abſolutely ſeparate 
the gods, as being eternal and intelligible , and 
always the ſame in efemſelves, and towards one 
another; as is largely diſcourſed in the Treatiſe 
concerning God. 


S Y M B, XXV. 


His, Look not in @ glaſs by candle light,adviſeth 
* more Pythagorically thus : Philoſophiſe, pur- 
ſuing, not the phantaſies of ſenſe ( which give a 
kind of light to comprebenſions, like a candle,nei- 
ther natural nor true) but thoſe which procure 
Science,and are converſant in the mind, by which 


a moſt bright purity is conſtituted in the eye of 


* 
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the ſonl, of all Notions, and Inte!livibles, and the 
ſpeculation of them, but not of Cornorea!s and 
Senſibles; for they are in continual fluxion and 
muration, ( as hath ofren been ſhown) no way 
ſtable, nor exiſting like themſelves, whereby 
they might uphold a firm and Scientifick com- 
prehenſion, as the others do, 


SME XX 


His, Be not ſeiſed with immoderate laughter, 

ſhoweth that we ſhould vanquiſh paſſions * 
Put thy ſelf in mind of right reaſon ; be neither 
blown up in good fortune, nor caſt down in bad ; 
admitting no thought of change in either. He na- 
med- Laughter above all other paſſions, becauſe 
that is moſt apparently ſhown in the face it ſelf ; 
perhaps alſo, becauſe this is proper to man only 
of all living Creatures ; whence ſome define mah, 
A riſible living Creature. This precept ſhows 
that we ought to take humanity only, as it were 
in our way, like gueſts; but to acquire the imi- 
tation of God, as far as we are able; by Philoſo- 
phiſing, ſecretly withdrawing our ſelves from the 
property of men, and preferring the rational be- 
fore the riſible, in diſtintion from other Crea- 
tures, 6h 


S Y M B. XXVIL. 


His, At a Sacrifice pare not your nails, is ad- 

hortative to friendſhip : for of Domeſticks 
and Allies, ſome being nearly related to us, as 
Brothers, Children, Parents, are like our Limbs 
and Parts, which cannot be taken away without 
much pain and main : others who are allied to 
us at a great diſtance, as the Children of Uncles; 
or of Couſfins,or their Children, or ſuch like, re- 
ſemble thoſe parts which may be cut off without 
pain, as Hair, Nails, and the like. Intending 
therefore to ſignifie thoſe allies, whom, by rea- 
ſon of this diſtance, we at other times neglect, he 
uſeth the word nazls, ſaying, Caſt not thoſe quite 
away ; but, in Sacrifices, though at other times 
negletted) carry them along with you, and re- 
new your Domeſtick familiarity with them. 


SY M B, XXVIIL 


His, Lay not hold on every one readily with 

your right hand, ſaith, Give not your right 

hand eaſily, that is, Draw not to you, nor 
endeavour to draw out improper and unitiated 
perſons, by giving them your right hand : More- 
over, to ſuch as have not been long tried by Diſ- 
ciplines and DoCtrines, nor are approved as wor- 
thy to participate of Temperance, and of the 
Quinquennial ſilence and other Trials, the right 
hand ovght not to be given. 


S Y M B. XXIX. 
His, When you riſe out of bed, wrap the cover- 


lets together, and confound the print of your 
body, adviſerh, that having undertaken to Philoſo- 


phiſe, you ſhould acquaint your ſelf with Intel- , 


leftuals, and Incorporeals: Therefore as ſoon ag 
you riſe from the ſleep of ignorance, and that 
darkneſs which reſembles night ; draw not to 
your ſelf any corporeal thing,to the light of Phi- 
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loſophy which reſembles the day 3 but blot out 
of your remembrancce all prints of that ſleep. 


o 


S Y M B. XXX. 


THis, Fat not the heart, ſignifieth, that we 
B ought not to tear aſunder the unity and 
| conſpiration of the whole ; Moreover it implieth, 
| Be not envious, bur obliging, and communica- 
| tive: hereupon it exhorted to Philoſophiſe. For 
| of all Arts and-Sciences, only Philoſophy envieth 
not the good of others, nor grieveth thereat, 
nor rejoyceth in the ill of a neighbour; but de- 


another, and friends, and alike aftedted, and fub- 
jefted alike to fortune, and alike ignorant of the 
future ; and therefore commands them to com- 
miſerate and love one another , as becomes a 
Creature, ſociable and rational. 


SY MB, XXXL 


Ike that, is this, Eat not the Brain, for that is 
| the principal inſtrument of Wiſdom 3 it ſig- 
I nifieth therefore that we ought not with reproa- 
| | ches to bite and tear in pieces, things well inten- 
tl ded, and Doctrines. Thoſe are well intended, 
which are exactly conſidered by the principal 
reaſon of mind, like to things comprehended by 
Science ; for theſe are beheld not by the organs 
Y of the irrational foul, that is, by the heart and 
| the liver ; but by the pure rational part of the 
ſoul: wherefore it is a folly to oppoſe them. This 
Symbol rather adviſeth to worſhip the fountain 
of Minds, and next inſtrument of IntelkeCtion, by 
whoſe means we acquire Speculation and Science, 
and (in a word) all Wiſdom, and truly Philoſo- 
phiſe ; and not to confound and deface the Prints 
that are therein, 


S Y M B, XXXII 


His, Spit yy the cuttings of thy Hair, and pa- 

rings of by Nails, ſaith thus, Thoſe things 
are eaſily contemned which are born with thee, 
but are more diſtant from the Mind 3 as, on the 
other ſide, thoſe are more eſteemed, which are 
nearer to the mind. So having addicted thy mind 
to Philoſophy, above all, reverence thoſe things 
which are demonſtrated by the ſoul and mind, 
without the organs of ſenſe by ſpeculative Sci- 
ence : But contemn and ſpit upon thoſe things 
which are ſeen withour the light of the mind, by 
the ſenſitive organs which are born With us: which 
are not capable of reaching the eternity of the 
mind, 


S Y M B, XXXIlll, 


His, Receive not an Erythrine, ſeems to re- 

& ſpect the Erymology of the word ; Enter- 

tain not an impudent bluſhleſs perſon 3 nor on 

the other ſide one over-baſhful,ready to fall back 

from the mind and firm intelleftion ; whence is 
underſtood alſo, Be not ſuch your ſelf. 


S Y M B. XXXIV. 


Tis Deface the print of a pot in the aſhes, ſigni- 
2 fieth, that he who applies his mind to Philo- 


| ſophy, muſt forget the Demonſtrations of confſu- 


| 


1 
l 


'were by tranſplantation. 


—— 


ſion and groſlineſs, (that is, of corporeals and ſen- 
ſibles) and wholly make uſe of Demonſtrations 
of Intelligibles ; By aſhes are meant the duſt or 
ſand in Mathematical Tables, wherein the De- 
monſtrations and Fgures are drawn. 


S Y M B. XXXV. 


_— approach not her to get Children, 2pho hath 
money, is not meant of a woman, bur of a 
Sect and Philoſophy, which hath in it much cor- 
poreity and gravity tending downwards ; for of 


clarerh that all men are by nature allied to one | all things in the Earth Gold is the moſt heavy, 


| 
| 


| 


and apteſt ro move towards the Center, which y lyNom. 


is the property of Corporeal weight : to approach, 
means nor only coition, but to apply our ſelyes, 
and to be aſſiſtant. 


SY MB. XXXVI. 


His, In the firſt place honour, the figure and 

the degrees, the figure and the Triobolns; ad- 

viſeth to Philoſophiſe; and ſtudy Mathe- 
maticks not ſuperficially, and by them as by de- 
grees of aſcention arrive at our propoſed end ; 
but deſpiſe thoſe things which others prefer be- 
fore theſe 3 and chiefly reverence the Italick Phi- 
loſophy which confiders Incorporeals in them- 
_ before the Ionick which firſt looks upon 

odies. 


| cap, 28+ 


S Y M B. XXXVIL 


His, Abſtain from Beans, adviſeth to beware 
of every thing that may corrupt our dif- 
courſe with the gods, and preſcience. - 


S Y M B. XXXVIIL 


His, Plant Mallows.but eat it not ſignifies that 

ſuch things are turned with the Sun. Plant, 
that is, Inſiſting on its nature and application to | 
the Sun, and Sympathy, neither abſtain from it, 
nor wholly adhere to ir ;, but transfer your mind 
and intelle&t, and tranſplant them as it were to 
plants and herbs of the ſame kind ; and to Ani- 
mals which are not ofthe ſame kind,and to Stones 
and Rivers, andina word to all natures, for thou 
wilt find that which defigneth the unity and con- 
ſpiration of the World, to be fruitful and full of 
variety, and admirably copious, as if it ſprung 
from a Mallows root : Therefore not only cat 
not, nor deface ſuch obſervations, but on the con- 
trary encreaſe them, and multiply them, as it 


SY M B. RXXIX. 


His, Abſtain from living Creatures, exhorts 
to Juſtice, and reſpeCt of alliance by a like 
kind of life, and the like. 


By theſe is explained the Symbolical adhorta- Pap, 
tive form ; containing much, that is common 6) De Edu 
with the Cuitoms of the Ancients, and Pyrbage- A 


rical, Thus Famblichss. 


CHAP. 


1m. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The ſame Symbols explained by others. 


Oft of theſe Symbols are mentioned alſo 
by others, With different explications. The 


\þPle. firſt (a) O!ympiodorzs aſcribes to Philolazrs, delive- 


ring it thus, When you come into a Temple, turn not 
back. (b) Famblichas, in the life of Pythagoras, 
Cites it in the ſame words, adding this expolition, 
That we ought not to perform divme Rites, curſorily 


and negligently. 
Upon the Second, Adore not the gods, as it were, 


a Num. #n paſſing by : (c) Plutarch faith, We ought to go 


/ Gp. 


om home with that expreſs intent. And for ths 
reaſon the Cryers uſed, upon Feſtival days, to go be- 
fore the Prieſts, and commanded the people to forbear 
working. 

The ſame expoſition (4) Famblichzrs, in the life 
of Pytbagoras, gives of the Third, Sacrifice and go 
to ſacred rites barefoot. 

To the Fourth, Concerning the gods, disbelieve 
nothing wonderful, and concerning drvine Do&trines, 
may be applied to what 7amblichzs faith in the 


)cap.28- life of Pythagoras : (e) Many precepts were intro- 


duc'd into the prattice of divine rites, foraſmuch as 
they gave firm credit to theſe things, conceiving 
them not to be fantaſtick boaſts, but to derive their 
beginning from ſome god. All this the Pythagoreans 
believe to be true, as the fabulous reports concerning 
Ariſtzus the Proconneſian, and Abaris the Hyperbo- 
rean, and the like. And they did not only believe all 
theſe, but alſo endeavour themſelves to frame many 
things, that ſeem fabulons, derogating from nothing 
which relates to the Deity. In all ſuch things he con- 
ceived not, that the perſons themſelves were fooliſh, 
but thoſe only who gave no belief to it. For they are 
not of opinion, 1hat the gods can do ſome things,others 
they cannot, as the Sophiſts imagine ; but, that all 
things are poſſible. - And the ſame u the beginning of 
the Verſes which they aſcribe to Linus, bat perbaps 
were made by Pythagoras. 


Hope all things, for tonone belongs deſpair ; 
All chings to God eafieand perfect are. 


The fifth, Decline High-ways, is mentioned by 
many ; only Laert:zs delivers it quite otherwiſe, 
Go not out of the high-way 3 bur, in the expoſition, 
differs not from the reſt, that we ought not to follow 
the opinions of the vulgar, which are without judg- 


ment, and not indiſputable ; but thoſe of the few an 
learned. 


The ſixth, Abtain from the Melanure, for it "i 


be Educ, longs to the Terreſtrial gods, (f) Plutarch interprets, 


Py, 
, be 


| Lib, 


Educ, 


as forbidding to converſe with perſons, black in 
impiety. Tryphon, as forbidding talſhood and lies, 
which are black in their cloſe. The Melanuye is a 
kind of fiſh, ſo named from the blackneſs of its 
tayl. 

The ninth, Cut 19t fire with a ſword, is one of 
thoſe Symbols which are aſcribed to Andocides, 
the Pythagorean. (g) Porphyrius, (hb) Plutarch, La- 
ertins,, and (t) Athenezs, interpret it, as adviſing, 
mot 10 exaſperate an angry perſon, but to give way to 
bim. Fire «s anger, the ſword contention. St. Baſil 
expounds it of thoſe, ho attempt an impoſſoility. 

The Tenth, Lzertszs reads thus, Turn away a 
ſharp ſword ; it is generally expounded, Decline 
all things dangerous, 


_ — — 


The Eleventh, Help to lay on a burthen, but n:t 
fo take it off. is expounded by Porphyrizs, that we 


ot to be the cauſe of another's being id'e. Laerticrs 
and Olympiodorzs cite it thus, Lay not burthens 
vown togetber, but take them up together ; expoun- 
ding it, that 2ye muſt work tegether mn the courſe of 
life, and co-operate with others in actions, tending 
not to idleneſs, but tov rt ve. 

The Twelfth which is cited by Su:das out cf 
Ariſtophanes, in veile, thus: 


Into the ſhoo firſt the right footy 
The left firſt in 1 baſon put. 


He expounds it not as a Symbol, but a Pro- 
verb, of thoſe who perform things dextrouſly. 
The Fourteenth, Paſs not over a ballance, is ge- 
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ought to further others, not in ſluggiſhneſs, but in vir- Pag 
tue and labour. Or, as Famblic%zrs, that we ought Vit. P2th. 


nerally interpreted by (&) Pliutarch, Laertine, ( k) De Educ. 


(1) Clemens Alexandrinus, Porphyrizes, and others 
that we ought to eſteem Fuſtice, and not to exceed it. 
Athenaerrs and Porphyrizes expound it, as dehorting 
from avarice, and adviſing to purſue equality. 

The Fifteenth, Laertizes delivers thus, ber 
you go to travel, look not back upon the botmds. (mm) 
Plutarch thus, When you come to the borders, return 
not back. They both interpret it, that when we are 
dying, and arrived at the bunnd or end of cur life, 
we ſhould bear it with an equal mind without grief, 
not to deſire a continuance of the pleaſures of thas life, 
So alſo (n) Porphyrizs. 

The Sixteenth Laertzze, reads thus, IWive not a 
ſeat with Oyl. 

The Seventeenth, Laertizzs and Suides deliver 
thus, Touch not a white Cock, for it # ſacred to the 
Morn, and a monitor of the hours. 

The Nineteenth, Sic nor upon a Chenix,Plutarch 
and Porphyrias interpret, that we ought not to live 
idly, but toprovide neceſſaries for the future. For, a 
Choenix, according to Laertizes and Suidas, is the 
ſame which Clearchs calls Hemerotrophen, a pro- 
portion of food daily ſpent. But Clemens Al-xan- 
drinrs interprets it, as adviſing to conlider not the 
preſent day,but whar the future will bring forth : 
To be ollicitous, not of food, but prepar'd for 
death. 

The Twentieth, Breed nothing that hath crook- 
ed talons,is aſcribed: to Andzcydes the Pythagorean. 

The Twenty one, O/zmpiod:rzs delivers thus, 
Cleave not wood m the way ; wywereby, faith he, 
the Pythagoreans adviſed, not to diſquiet life with 


exceſſive cares, and vain ſolicitude. 
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? (1) Strom. 5. 


(m) De Educ, 
lib. 


(n) Pag. 


'I'he Twenty ſecond, Entertain not & ſwallow (0) Symyof. 


under your roof, (o) Plutarch interprets, Take not quzlt. 


unto you an wngrateful and unconſtant friend and 


corapanion ; for only ths bird, of all the leſſer kind, 


zs reported to prey upen fleſh. (p_) Clemens Alexan- (p) Strom.y. 


drinus and Porphyrizes interpret it, as forbidding 
to admit into our ſociety a talkative perſon, intempe- 
rate of ſpeech, who cannot contain what # communi- 
cated to him. 

The Twenty third,(q) Platarch alledgeth thus, 
Wear not a ſtrait Ring ; that is, faith he, Fellow 
a free courſe of life, and fetter not your ſelf. Or, as 
St. Hierom, That we live not anxiouſly, nor put our 
ſelves into ſervitude, or into ſuch a condition of life, 
as we cannot free our ſelyes from, when we ſhould 
have a mind to do it. 


The Twenty fourth, 1/ear not the piture of the 
gods 


(g) De Edac, 
lib, 


_ 
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(r) Pas, 


(s) Cap. 18. 


(t) Strom 5. 


(u\ Strom. 5. 


(x, cap. 246 


(3) Laert. 


(z, In Philo, 


geds in Rings, (1) Perphyrizs expoundeth, Di(- 
caurſe not of the gods inconſiderately, or in publick. 
(s) Famblichzs, 1n the life of Pythagoras, delivers 
it thus, IVear not the image of God in a Ring, leſt 
it be defiled ; for it xs the image of God. (t) Clemens 
Alexandrinrs affirms the meaning to be, that we 
orght not 16 mind Senſibles ; but to paſs on to Intelli- 
gibles. 

In the Twenty eighth, Lay not hold on every one 
readily with your righr hand.Plutarch omits (dias, 
Suidus FasTt1- It 1s generally expounded thus, Be 
wot haſty and precipitate , in contratting friendſhip 
with any. 

The Twentyninth, When you riſe out of bed, 
wrap the coverlet together,®and confound the print 
of your body ; Plutarch referreth it to the modeſty 
and reſpett due to the bed. (u) Clemens Alexandri- 
n:75 ſaith it ſignifies, that we ought not in the day- 
time to call to mind any pleaſures, even of dreams 
which we had in the night. Perhaps alſo, ſaith he, 
it means, that we ought to confound dark phantaſie 
with the light of truth. 

The 230th and 31th, Eat not the Heart, and 
the Brain, (x) famblichus, in the life of Pythago- 
ras, ſaith, be enjoyned ; foraſmuch as theſe two are 
the ſeats of life and knowledg. Porphyrius to the 
firſt, and Plutarch to the ſecond, give one inter- 
pretation, Conſume not your ſelf with grief, Nor af- 
flif# your mind with cares. 

The Thirtyſecond, Laertivs delivers Contrary 
to Jamblichus : Upon the pairing of your nails or 
cuttings of your hair, neither urine nor tread. 

The Thirty fourth, -Deface the print of a pot 
in the aſhes, Plutarch and Clemens Alexandrinus 
expound, as advifing, that upon reconcilement of 
enmity, we utterly aboliſh, and leave not the leaſt 
print or remembrance of anger. 

The Thirtyfixth concerning the figure and three 
oboli, ſees to have reference to the ſtory, rela- 
ted in the fixth Chapter of his life. 

Of the Thirtyſeventh, Abain from Beans,there 
are alledged many difterent reaſons : (y) Ariſe. 
tle faith, He forbad them, for that they reſemble 
aufoia, or the gates of the Inferi ; or, for that they 
breed worms ; | a little ſort of Maggots called 
Mide } or, for that they reſemble the nature of the U- 
niverſe; or, for that they are Oligarchick, being uſed 
in Suffrages. This laſt reaſon is confirmed by P1u- 
tarch, who explains this Symbol, Abftain from 
Suffrages 3 which of old were given by Beans. Por- 

phyrius faith, He interdifted Beans, becauſe, the firſt 
beginning and generation being confuſed, and many 
thmgs leing commixed, and concreſcent together,and 
computrified in the earth by little and little, the gene- 
ratuon and diſcretion broke forth together ; and li- 
wing creatures being produced together with plants, 
tben out of the ſame putrefattion aroſe both men and 
beans ; whereof he alledged manifeſt arguments. For, 
if any one ſhould chew atbean, and, having minced 
t ſmall with his teeth, lay it abroad in the warm 
Sun, and {o leaving it for a little time, return to it, 
he {} a! perceive the ſcent of human blood, Moreover, 
if ary one at the time, when Beans ſhot forth the 
flower, jhall take a little of the flower which then 

z black, and put it into an Earthen weſſel, and co- 
ver it cioſe, and bury it in the ground ninety days , 


perhaps FytLageras, beirg his Scholar, received 
them. Hence it is that P/i»y faith, Fe condemned 


Beans, becauſe the ſ'uls of the Dead are in them. Ard - 


Porphyrius elſewhere, Becanſe they meſt partake if 
the nature of a living creature. Some, of whem is 
Cicero, ſay, It was, becauſe they diſturb the 
tranquillity of the mind. Wherefore to abſtain from 


them, ſaith Perphyrins, makes cur Dreams ſerene 


and untroubled. (a) Agellius ſaith, he meant, fre (a) th 


venereal delights. And Plutarcy faith, He forbad 
Beans, becaule they conduce thereto. On the con- 


trary, (b) Clemens Alexandrinus aftirms,they were (b) Sas 


prohibited out of no other reaſon, than that vo. 
men feeding on them, become barren. 

For the Thirtyninth, Abffam from the fleſh of 
living creatures ; the moſt general reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they are of the ſame nature and tempera- 
ment with us, and, in a manner, allied unto us, 
Burt of this, formerly, 


SHADE Ve 
Other Symbols, 


O the foregoing Symbols collected by Jam- 
blichus, may be added theſe : 

Take not up what falls from the Table , meaning 
that men ſhould not accuſtom themſelves to ear 
intemperately. Or, alluding to ſome religious 
rite ; for, Ariſophanes faith, 'That which falls ſo, 
belongs to the Heroes ; ſaying in his Heroes : 

Taſte not what from the Table falls, (Laert.) 

Break not Bread ; Divide not friends. Others 
refer it to the judgment in the Infernal places. O- 
thers, that it implieth fear in War. (Laerr.) 

- Set down Salt, in remembrance of Juſtice ; for 
Salt preſerves all things,and.is brought out of the 
pureſt thing, Water. (Laert.) 

Plack not a Crown ; that is, Offend not the 

Laws, for Laws are the Crown of Cities. (Por- 
phyrius.) 
Offer libation to the gods, Juſt to tbe ears of the 
cup» ſignifying, that we ought to worſhip and ce- 
lebrate the gods with muſick, for that paſleth in 
at the ears. (Porph.) And drink not of that hbati- 
on. ( Famb. cap. 18. pag. 87.) 

Eat not (which are unlawful) generation, ang- 
mentation, beginning, end, nor that of which the 
firſt baſis of all things conſiſts. Meaning, we muſt 
abſtain from the loins, dd"vxor didofoy, marrow, 
feet, and head of Vittims. He called the loing, 
Baſis, becauſe living creatures are ſetled upon 
them as. their foundation ; d1dVprs 2 {1h vin, Ge- 
neration, for without the help of theſe, no living 
creature is engendered. Marrow he called In- 
creaſe, it being the cauſe of augmentation in li- 
ving creatures. The beginning, the feet ; the 
head, the end which have moſt power in govern- 
ment of the body. (Porph.) 

Eat not Fiſhes. (Laert.) Some apply this to (t- 
lence, (Athen, Deipn. Lib. 7.) 
Others fay, he diſproved them, becauſe not 
uſed in facrifice to the gods, 


and at the end thereof take it up, and take off the 
cover ; mftead of the Bean, he ſhall find either the 
bead of an Infant, or yurends aidoiev. The ſame 


Put not meat in a Chamber-pot ; meaning, com- 
municate nothing that is wiſe to a rude and fooliſh 
perſon. (P1zr. de Educ. Lib-) 


reaſon(z,)Origen aſcribes to Zaratus ; from whom | 


Sep 
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PTTHAGORAS. 


Sleep not at noon: For at that time the Sun 
ſheweth its greateſt force,(O/ympiad.iu Plat.Phe- 
don.) We ought not to ſhut our eyes againſt the 
lighr, when it is moſt manifeſt. 

Duit not your Ftation, without the command of 

our General : Our ſouls ought to be kept in.the 
body, neither may we forſake this life without 
ſpecial leave from him, who gave it us, leſt 
we ſeem to deſpiſe the gift of God. (Cicer. in Cat. 
and de Repub.) | 

Roaſt not what # boiled ; that is, change not 
meekneſs to anger, (Fambl.)) 

Heap not up Cypreſs ; Of this wood they Con- 
ceived the Scepter of Jupiter to be made, ( La- 
CT T12E8. 

—_ even things to the Celeſtial deities,odd to 
the Terreſtrial. Of this, already in his Arithme- 
tick, 

When it thunders, touch the earth, calling to 
mind our own mortality : (fambl.) or, When a 
King is angry, the Bffender ought to. humble 
himſelf. 

Eat not ſitting in a Chariot-(Plut.)Some expound 
it, that we ought to eat in quiet; or, that we 
ought not to give our ſelves to luxury in a time 
of buſineſs. 

Go into the Temple on the right hand, go out on the 
left. Right and left ſeem to refer to the Ceremo- 
nial numbers ; of which, already. | 

Where blood hath been ſhed, cover the place with 
fones ;, that is, Aboliſh the very remembrance of 
any war or difſention. [Famb.) 

Hurt not a mild plant. (Laert. Porph.) Some ex- 

und it, Harm not the harmleſs. 

Pray aloud; implying, not that God cannot 
hear ſuch as pray ſoftly, but that our prayers 
ſhould be juſt, (Clem. Alex. Strom. 4.) ſuch as 
we need not care who hears. 

Sail not on the ground ; (ignifying,that we ought 
to forbear raiſing Taxes, and ſuch revenues as 
are troubleſome and unſtable. (Clem. Strom. 5.) 

Beget children; For it is our duty to leave be- 
hind us ſuch, as may ſerve the gods in our room. 

(Famb. vit. cap. 18.) 

Neither dip in a baſon,nor waſh in a bath.(famb. 
ibid.) 

Put not away thy wife, for ſhe is a ſuppliant. 
(Famb.ibid,) 

Counſel nothing but what # beſt, for Counſel is 
a ſacred thing : (Famb. ibid.) 

Plant not a Palm; (Plut. in Ifid. and Ofir.) 

Laſtly, Hither may be referred the Symboli- 
cal Letter Y. They ſaid that the courſe of humane 
be # like that Letter, for every one arriving at 
the firſt ſtate of youth, where the way divides it ſelf 
into two, ſtands at a gaze, not knowing which to 
take; if he meets with a guide that leads to the bet- 
ter, that us, if he learn Philoſophy, Oratory, or ſome 
boneſt Art, which may prove beneficial, but cannot 
be attain'd without much Iabour , they affirm that 
be ſhall lead an Honourable and plentiful Life. But 
if not lighting upon ſuch a Maſter, he takes the left 
band way, which ſeems at firſt to be the better, and 
z0 lead to wirtue, that is, if be give himſelf over to 
ſloth and luxury, which ſeems pleaſant at firſt to him 
who is ignorant of true good, be ſhall ere long loſe 
both his Credit and Eſtate, and live thence forward, 


Derry 1gmominiouſly, and miſerably. Thus (a) Latfantizns, 
 ib.6, Perhaps alluding to the old Verlſes. 
_- 
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The Pythagorick Letter two ways ſpread, 

Shows the two paths in which Mans life i led. 
The right hand track to ſacred Virtue tends, 
Though ſteep and rough at firſt, in reſt it ends, 
The other broad and ſmooth, but from its Crows, 
On rocks the Traveller is tumbled dywn. 

He who to Virtue by harſh toyls aſpires, 
Subduing pains, worth and renown acquires : 
But who ſeeks ſlothful luxury, and flier, 

The labour of great atts, diſhonour'd dies. 


The GOLDEN VERSES of 
| Pythazoras. 


Summary of the Pythagorick Dottrine is ex- 

tant in Verſe, Entituled, The Golden Verſes 
of Pythagoras : or as others, of the Pythagoreans, 
For that,ſaith Hierocles,as Gold the beſt and pureſt 
of Metals, ſo theſe are the beſt and moſt Divine « f 
Verſes. They are theſe. 


Firſt, in their ranks, th* Immortal Gods adore, 
Thy Oath keey ; next, great Heroes; thei implore, 
Terreſtrial Demons witb due ſacrifice. 

Thy Parents reverence, and near Allies : 

Him that s firſt in Virtue make thy Friend, 
And with obſervance his kind ſpeech attend : 
Nor (to thy power) for leight faults caſt him by, 
Thy pow'r # neighbour to Neceſſity, 

Theſe know, and with intentive care purſue ; 

But anger, ſloth, and luxury ſubdue. 

In fight of others or thy ſelf forbear 

What's ill but of thy ſelf ſtand moſt in fear. 
Let Juſtice all thy words and ations ſway 
Nor from the even courſe of Reaſon ſtray i 

For know that all men are to die ordain'd, 

And riches are as quickly loſt as gain'd, 

Croſſes that happen by divine decree, 

(If ſuch thy lot) bear not impatiently. 

Net ſeek to remedy with all thy care, 

And think the Yup have not the greateſt ſhare: 

* Mong ſt men, diſcourſes good and bad are ſpread, 
Deſpiſe not thoſe, nor be by theſe miſled. © 

If any ſome notorious falſhood ſay, 

Thou the report with equal Fudgment weigh, 

Let not mens ſmoother promiſes invite, 

Nor rougher threats from juſt reſolves thee fright. 
IF ought thou wouldſt attempt, firſt ponder it ; 
Fools only inconſiderate atts commit. 

Nor do what afterwards thou maiſt repent; 
Firſt learn to know the thing on which th* art bent, 
Thus thou a life ſhalt lead with joy repleat. 

Nor muſt thou care of outward health forget. 

Such temp'rance uſe in exerciſe and diet, 

As may preſerve thee in a ſetled quiet. 

Meats unprobibited, not curious chuſe, 
Decline what any other may accuſe. 

The raſh expence of vanity deteſt, 

And ſorditineſs : A mean inall s beſt. 

Hurt not thy ſelf : Before thou att, adviſe ; 
Nor ſuffer ſleep at night to cloſe thine eyes, 

Tilt thrice thy atts that day thou haſt ore-run, 
How ſlipt ? what deeds ? what duty left undone? 
Thus thy account ſumm'd up from firſt to laſt, 
Grieve for the ill, joy for what good hath paſs. 

Theſe ſtudy, prattiſe theſe, and theſe affett ; 
To ſacred virtue theſe thy ſteps diref, 


DJdd Eterngl 


PazxtiYy 


Princip'es. 


Eternal Nature's fountain I atteſt, 

Who the Tetrattys on our ſoul _ | 
Before thy mind thou to this ſtudy bend, 

Invoke the Gods to grant it a good end. 

Theſe if thy Iabour vanquiſh, thou ſhalt then 
Know the connexure both of Gods and men 3 
How every thing proceeds, or by what ſtaid, 
And know (as far as fit to be ſurvey'd) 

Nature alike thrcughout : that thou maiſt learn 
Net to hope hopeleſs things, but all diſcern. 

And know thoſe Wretches whoſe perverſer wills 
Drawn down upon their head ſpontaneous Ills ;; 
Unto the good that's nigh them deaf and blind : 
Some few the cure of theſe mufortunes find. 


This only i the Fate that harms, and rolls, 
Through miſeries ſucceſſive, humane ſouls. 
Within us a continual bidden fight, 
Which we to ſhun muſt ſtudy, not excite. 
Great Fove ! how little trouble ſhould we know, 
If thou to all men wouldſt their Genius ſhow ? 
But fear not thou ; Men come of beaw/nly race, 
Taught by diviner Nature what t' embrace : 
Which if purſu'd, thou all 1 nam'd ſhalt gain, 
And keep thy Soul clear from thy bodie”s tain. 
In time of Pray'r and cleanſing, meats deny'd 
Abſtain from ; thy mind's rains let reaſon guide : 


Then ſtrip'd of fleſh up to free ether ſoar, 


A deathleſs God, Divine, mortal no more. 


2 


THE 


LOCRIAN: 


Of the Soul of the World, and of Nature. 


IMe/AUS, the Locrian, ſaid 
theſe things : There are two 


Principles of: all things; the 


Mind, of things effefted accor- 
ding to Reaſon ; Neceſſity, of 
thoſe which are by Violence, ac- 
cording to the powers of Bodies. Of theſe, one 
is of the nature of good, and is called God, and 
is principle of the beſt chings ; the conſequent 


and concauſals are reduced to Neceſſiry. For all 


thiogs are the off-ipring of theſe, Idza, Matter, 
Senſibles. The firſt is ungenerated, immova- 
ble, permanent, of the nature of Identity, in- 
telletual, the exemplar of things thatare made, 
and immutable. This is Idza. Matter, is the 
print, mother, nurſe, and produQtrix of the third 
eſſence ; for, receiving likeneſs intoit ſelf, and be- 
ing, as it were, characteriſed by them, it perfets 
all produftions. This matter he aſſerted to be 
eternal, but not immovable, in form of it ſelf, 
and without figure; but receiving all forms. In 
bodies it is diviſible, and of the nature of Alteri- 


ty: .They call Matter, Place and Region. Theſe 


two principles are contrary. Form, hath the na- 
ture of male and father ; Matter, of female and 
mother ; the Third is their oft-ſpring. Theſe being 
three, are known three ways 3 Idza, by intelleCt, 
NC. to ſcience 3 Matter, by ſpurious ratioci- 


nation, not being underſtood by dire compre- 
henfion, but by analogy ; their Off:- ſpring, by 
ſenſe and opinion. Before Heaven was made, we 
muſt conceive, that there was Idza, and Matter, 
and God, the maker of the better, [wviz. Idza.) 
Now foraſmuch as the elder is better than the 
younger, and the orderly than the diſorderly 3 
God, being good,and ſeeing Matter receive Idza, 
and become totally changed, yet diſorderly, ſaw 
alſo it was needful to bring it into Order,and from 
indefinite tranſmutations, to fix it determinately, 
that bodies might have proportionate diſtinCions, 
and not receive promiſcuous variations. 


Of all this Matter he framed the World, (ma- The V#% 


king it the bound of the nature of Being, ſince 
it comprehends all other things) one,only-begot- 
ten, perfect, animate, and rational, (for theſe are 
better than inanimate and irrational) and aſpheri- 
cal body, that being more perfett than other fi- 
gures. Deſigning therefore to make the beſt pro- 
duCtion, he made this God, generate, not Cor- 
ruptible by any other cauſe, bar by the ſame God 
only which compos'd ir, if it ſhould pleaſe bim 
at any time to diffolye it. But he who is good, 
will not be carried on to the deſtruion of the 
faireſt production. Wherefore it is permanent, 
and being ſuch, incorruptible, unperiſhable, and 


| bleſſed, Ir is the beſt of productions, being _—_ 
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- 
by the beſt cauſe, who looked not upon patterns 
made by hands, but upon the Idza, the intelle- 
ual eſſence : after which, this being exactly 
made, is the faireſt of all, and not to be demo- 
liſh'd. It is perfect, as to ſenſible things, for the 
exemplar comprehending in it ſelf all intelligible 
creatures, left nothing out, it being the perfect 
bound of Intelligibles, as the World is of Senſi- 
bles ; which being ſolid, tactile, and viſible, is di- 
vided into Earch, Fire, and (betwixt theſe) Air, 
and Water. It conſiſts of perfeCt bodies, which 
exiſt intirely in it, ſo as no part remains beyond 
it,chat the body of the Univerſe might be ſelf-ſuf- 
ficient, and not liable to diſſolution by any exter- 
nal accidents 3 for there are no other things be- 
ſides theſe, and what are contained in them, they 
being, after the moſt excellent analogy, connect- 
ed in equal power, neither predominating over 
the other in any part, nor being predominated, 
thar whereby ſome might encreaſe, others de- 
creaſe ; bur it reſteth in an indiſſoluble harmoni- 
ous concord, according to the beſt proportion, 
For there being three bounds, and the intervals 
diſtant from each other in the ſame proportion, 
the middle is that to the firſt which the third is 
toit, and ſo reciprocally, according to diſpoſure 
of place and order. But tonumber theſe without 
the help of another thing equal to them, is abſo. 
lutely impoſſible. It is well ordered both for figure 
and motion : Asto the firſt, being round,it is eve- 


. Ty way like it ſelf, and able to contain all other 


Tie Soul of 
World, 


figures. As to its circular motion, it keepeth a 
perpetual Tenor : for, a ſphear only, whether in 
reſt orin motion, is ſo adapted to the ſame place, 
as that it never ceaſeth nor removes) all its parts 
being equidiſtant from the Center. Now its out- 
ward ſuperficies being exactly ſmooth, it needs 
not the weak organs, which are beſtow'd on 
other living creatures, for their accommoda- 
tion, 

The Soul of the World God inkindled in the 
midſt, but diffuſed beyond it, coverirg the Uni- 
verſe with it, and rempering it with a tempera- 
ment of indiviſible Form,and diviſible Subſtance, 
ſoastheſe two make one temperament; with which 
he mingled two Powers, principles of the two 
motions of Identity and Alterity ; which (Soul) 
being not eaſily miſcible, was not without difh- 
culty contemperated. 

All theſe proportions are mixed according to 
barmonical numbers, which proportions he cun- 
ningly divided, that it might be known of what, 
and by what, the Soul confiſteth. This Soul God 
did not ordain (as we affirm) after corporeal ſub- 


- ſtance, (for that which is moſt honourable,is firſt 
. both in power and time) but made it before the 


t Parts of 


World. 


body, removing one, the firſt of four Monads, in- 
to eight Decads, and three Centuries. Of this, 
the duple and triple is eaſily collected, the firſt 
being ſetled. All theſe, with their complements, 
and ſeſquioCtaves, will amount to thirty ſix. The 
Whole ſum will be one hundred and fourteen 
thouſand fix bundred ninety five. The diviſions 


. areone hundred and fourteen thouſand ſix hun- 


dred ninety five. After this. manner he divided 
the Soul of the Univerſe. 

The Mind only ſeeth the Eternal God, the Ru- 
ler and Father of all things. That which is gene- 
rated we behold with our eyes, this World, and 
its parts ; the Atherial are twofold, ſome of the 
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nature of Identity : others, of Alterity. Of theſe, 
ſome extrinſecally carry abour all that is within 
them, from Eaſt to Weſt, by an univerſal moti- 
on. The reſt, being of the motion of Alterity, in- 
trinſecally turn about from the Weſt to the Eaſt, 
moved by themſelves. They are carried round 
by accident, with the motion of Identity, having 
the greateſt force in the World. The motion of 
Alterity, divided according to harmonical pro. 
portions, 1s diſpoſed into ſeven Circles 3 the Moor 
being neareſt the Earth, performeth her courſe 
in a Month : next her, the Sun perfetts his courſe 
in a year. There are two of equal courſe with 
the Sun, Mercury, and the Star 7uno, which many 
call Venus, and Lucifer. All perſons not being skil- 
ful in the Rules of ſacred Aſtronomy, and the 
obſervations of Riſing and Setting. The ſame 
Star is ſometimes He/per, when it ſo followeth the 
Sun, that it is conſpicuous to us When the Sun is 
ſer: ſometimes Es, when it goeth before the 
Sun, and riſeth before him. Lucifer therefore, ma- 
ny times is the Star Venus, when ſhe runs along 
with the Sun : And likewiſe is many of the fixed 
Stars and Planets, for any Star of viſible magni- 
tude, uſhering the Sun above the Horizon, fore- 
tells day. The other three, Mars, Fupiter, and 
Saturn, have peculiar velocities and unequal 
years: but they compleat their courſe in certain 
and comprehenſible regularities, and appearan- 
Ces, and occultations, and Eclipſes, and Riſings, 
and Settings. They have, beſides their phaſes, 
Riſing and Setting in regard of the Sun: who ma- 
keth day in performing his Courſe from Eaſt to 
Weſt : night, by Motion from Weſt to Eaſt : 
whilſt he is carried about with the Motion of [den- 
tity, a year, by his own proper Motion. By theſe 
two Motions, the Sun performs a double courſe, 
one, as being carried about with the general Mo- 
tion of Heaven, the other by an obl:que Motion : 
One diſtinguiſheth the times of the day and the 
ſeaſons : The other, by which he is carried about 
after the rapid Motion of the fixed Stars,at every 
revolution maketh night day. Theſe are parts 
of Time called Periods, ordained by God toge- 
ther with the World : for before the World there 
were no Srars. 21d conſequently neither year nor 
ſeaſons, by which «Mis generable World is com- 
menſurarted. This time is the image of that which 
is ingenerate, called Eternity : for as this Univerſe 
was formed after the eternal exemplar ofthe [deal 
World, ſo was this Time ordained together with 
the World after its pattern, Eternity. 

The Earth being eſtabliſhed in the midſt, the 
ſeat of the gods is the bound of night and day, of 
riſing and ſetting,according to the Sectionof Ho- 
riſons, as they are circumſcribed by the ſight,and 
by Seftion of the Earth. Itis the moſt ancierc 


of all Bodies in the Univerſe: for Water was not, 


produced without Earth , nor Air without humi- 
dity : and Fire cannot ſubſiſt without hamidity 
and matter, which it kindles. So that the Earth 
is ſetled upon its own weight, as the root and ba- 
ſis of all things. The principle therefore of gene- 
rated things, as to the ſubject, is Matter 3 as to 
form,Idza. The produCtions of theſe are Bodies 
Earth, Water, Air, and Fire, whoſe generation is 
thus: Every body conſiſts of ſuperficies's ; a ſu- 
perficies, of Triangles 3 of which this is a reCtan- 
gled equi-crural ſemiquadrangle; the other un- 
equilateral, having the greater Angle in power, 

Dddd 3 Triple 


PTTHs 


GORAS. 


Triple to the leſſer. The leaſt Angle in it is | 
one third of a right Angle : double to this is 
the middle Angle, confilting of two thirds, 
the greateſt is a right Angle, ſeſquialter ro*the 
middle, Trip!e to the leaſt. Now this Triangle 
is a ſeſquiquadrangle to an equilateral Triangle, 
che perpendicular from the Top to the bottom, 
being divided into two equal parts; there are 
therefsie in each two rectangled Triangles, but 
in one the two ſides which include the right 
Angle are equal; in the other, all the three ſides 
are unequal. "Fhis figure is called Scho/z9n. This 
ſemiquadrang'e is the principle of which the 
earth was conſtituted 3 for the quadrangle 1s 
compounded of theſe four ſemiquadrangles. Of 
the quadrangle is generated the Cube, the 
firmelt and moſt fetled of all bodies, having fix 
ſides, eightangles. For this reaſon Earth 1s the 
molt heavy body, and unapt for motion, and 
not tranſmutable into any other, as being in- 
communicable with any kind of Triangle, for 
the Earth only hath a ſtable principle, which is 
the ſem quadrangle, the element of the other 
bodies, Fire, Air, and Water ; for the ſemi- 
quadrangle being fix times compounded, there 
ariſeth an equilateral Triangle , of which 
a Pyramis, with four baſes and four equal 
Angles is compounded, the form of fire moſt 
apr to motion, and of rareſt parts, Next, 
theſe Octaedron , with eight baſes and fix 
angles, the element of Air. The Third, Icoſte- 
dron, of twenty baſes, and twelre angles, the 
element of Water, being fulleſt of parts, and 


heavieit. Theſe being compounded of the ſame 
Element, are tranſmutated into one another. 
The Dodecaedron, he made the imaye of the 
Univerſe, as neareſt toa Globe. Fire by reaſon 
of the rarity of its parts, penetrates all things; 
Air, all things but Fire; Water, Earth. All 
things therefore are full, and admit no vacuity. 
They are carried about by the circumvolution 
of the Univerſe, and by reaſon of their ſolidity, 
grate one another, rendring an unintermitted 
alteration to generation and corruption. Theſe 
God uſed in traming the World, tactile by rea- 
ſon of Earth ; viſible, by reaſon of Fire, the two 
extreams. By Air and Water, he connected it 
in a moſt firm band, proportion, capable to con- 
rain both ir ſelf, and the things thar are compri- 
ſed in it. If then that which 1s connected be a 
Superficies, one Medium is ſufficient ; if a ſolid, 
it requires two. To the two Mediums, he a- 
dapted the two Extreams, Fire to Air, Air to 
Water, Water to Earth; and again, Fire to Air, 
Air to Water, and Water to Earth ; and again, 
as Earth to Water, Water to Air, and Air to 
Earth ; and reciprocally, as Earth to Air, Water 
to Fire. And foraſmuch as all theſe are equal 
in power, their proportions are equal likewiſe. 
Thus is the World one , and by a happy conne- 
xure proportionable. Each of theſe four Bodies 
have divers ſpecies 3 the Fire, flame, light, ſplen- 
dor, by reaſon of the inequality of the Triangles 
in each of theſe. "The Air is partly clear and dry, 
partly humid and cloudy. The Water, fluid 
and concrete, as Snow, Froſt, Hail, and Ice. Of 
Humid, one ſort is fluid, as Honey, Oyl; ano- 
ther compact, as Firch, Wax. Of the compatt 


tumen, Nitre, Salt, Allom, and Stones of that 
kind. 


After he had made the World, he proceeded Anim, 


to the production of mortal creatures, that it 
might be perfet and compleatly wrought accor- 
ding to its pattern. Having contemperated and 
diſtributed the Soul of Man, by the ſame pro- 
portions and powers, he delivered it over to that 
nature which had the power of changing. She 
ſucceeding him in tke producing mortal tranfito.. 
ry creatures, inſtilled their ſouls, ſome from the 
Moon, ſome from the Sun, ſome from rhe other 
Stars which wander in the Region of Alterity,ex- | 
cepting one ſoul in the power of Identity, which 
he mingled in the rational part, an image of 
wiſdom, to thoſe who! make uſe of good Fate, 
For of the human ſoul, one part is rational ang 
intelleftual, the other irrational and fooliſh ; of 
the irrational, the better is of the nature of Iden- 
tity ; the worſe, of that of Alterity. Each of 
theſe 1s reſident about the Head, that all the ©- 
ther parts of the ſoul and body may be ſubſer- 
vient to it, according to the analogy of the body 
of the Univerſe. Of the irrational part, one is 
iraſcible, placed abour the heart ; the other de- 
ſiderative, about the liver. 

As for the Body, the principle and root of 
Marrow is in the Brain, wherein is the Hegemo- 
nick of the Soul- From the brain iſſues a de- 
fluxion along the ſpondyles of 'the back, from 
whence it is diſtributed into Seed and generative 
ſubſtance. The bones are the caſe of the mar- 
row ; the fleſh is the tegument of the bones, the 
joynts he connected by nerves for motion. Of the 
inward parts, ſome were made for nouriſhment, 
others for converſation. Of the Motions, thoſe 
which come from without, and flow into the ap- 
prehenſfive part, are ſenſible ; thoſe which fall not 
under comprehenſion , are inſenſible , whether 
by reaſon that the affefted bodies are more 
earthy, or that the motions are weaker. What- 
foever motions change nature, are pain- 
ful; whatſoever comply with her, are named 
pleaſures, 

Of the Senſes, God enlightned our Sight for 
contemplation of Celeſtials, and apprehenſion of 
Science. Hearing, he framed perceptive of Diſ- 
courſe and of Muſick. Of this, if any bedeſti- 
tute from his birth, he will alſo be uncapable of 
Speaking Whence we ſay, This Senſe is neareſt 
ally'd to Reaſon. All that are termed affetti- 
ons of bodies, are denominated with reference to 
the Touch, and their inclination to a place ; for, 
the Touch dijudicates vital faculties ; warm, 
cold ; dry, moiſt ; ſmooth, rough; yielding, 
reſiſting; ſoft, hard : bur heavy and eight 
che Touch prejudicates, Reaſon defines by 
inclination to move to the middle and from 
the middle ; below, and the middle , they at- 
firm to be the ſame thing, for the center 
of a Globe is below , whatſoever is betwixt 
that, and the circumference is above. Heat, 
ſeems to conſiſt of rare parts, and diſgregates 
bodies 3 Cold, of more dente parts, and bindeth' 
the pores. The Taſte relemb.es the 'T ouch in 
concretion and diſcretion, and in penetration of 
the pores, and in its objefts, which are either 
barſh or ſmooth. 'Thote which have an abler- 


are two kinds, one fufile, as Gold, Silver, Eraſs, 


ſive faculty, ſtupifying the tongue , are bitter; 


Tin; Lead ; the other irangible, as Sulphur, Bi- 


k. 


thoſe which are mederately ebitertive, ſalt; thoſe 
which 
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which inflame and pierce further into the fleſh, 
acid. Contrary to theſe, are ſinooth and ſweet. 
The kinds of Odor are not dilitinct, for they in- 
Gnuate through narrow pores, Which are too 
ſolid to be contratted and dilated by putretacti- 
on, and concoCtion of earth and. earthly things. 
They are ſweet or ſtinking, Voice is a perculſion 
in the air , paſſing to the foul through the ears, 
whoſe pores extend to the liver. In the ears iS a 
ſpirit, whoſe motion is Hearing. Of voice and 
kearing ſome are ſwift, the ſharp ; ſome flow, 
the flatz the mean, are incommenturable. Again, 
one is much and diffuſed,the loud ; another ſmall 
and contracted, the /ow : one is ordered accor- 
ding to proportions, the harmoniozs , another dil- 
orderly and unproportionate, the z#harmoniozes. 
The fourth kind of Senſibles is moſt various and 
multiform, termed Viſibles, compriſing all co- 
lours, and innumerable coloured things. The 
primary colours are four, White, Black, Bright, 
Purple 3 the reſt are made by commixtion of 
theſe. White diſperſeth the ſight, Black contracts 
it ; as Hot diffuſeth the touch, Cold contracts it; 
Bitter contractethy the taſte, and Sweet diſlipates 
it. 

The bodies of creatures that breathe air, are 
nouriſhed by aliment, diſtributed by the veins 
through the whole frame defluxively, as by chan- 
nels, and irrigated by the ſpirit which diftuſeth it 
to the utmoſt bounds. Reſpiration is made (there 
being no vacuity in nature) by influxion, and at- 
traction of the air in the room of that which ifſu- 
ed forth at inviſible vents,out of which alſo ſwear 
evaporates. Now ſomething of it being waſted by 
the natural hear, it is negeflary ſomething be in- 
troduced to ſupply that which was conſumed ; 
otherwiſe there would be a vacuity, which is im- 
poſſible; For a living creature could not be reſto- 
red by perpetual fluxion, and entire, if the body 
were disjoyn'd by vacuicy. The like compoſiti- 
on of Organs is likewiſe in inanimate things, with 
an analogical reſpiration; a Cupping-glaſs and 
Amber are reſemblances of reſpiration, for the 
ſpirits evaporate through the body, and enter a- 
gain at the mouth and noſtrils by reſpiration ; 
then again, like Erripzs, it is brought round into 
the body, which by theſe effluxions is extended. 
The Cupping-glaſs, the air being conſumed by 
fire attracts moiſture ; the Amber, by emiſſion of 


ſpirits, attracts the body that is like to it. All ali-, 


ment is taken into the body from the root of the 
heart, and the fountain of the ventricle 3 if the 
acceſſion be more than the defluxion, it is termed 
Growth, if the contrary, Decay. The Acme con- 
fiſt in the confine betwixt theſe two, and is con- 
ceived to be the equality of acceſfion and defluxi- 
on. When the ligaments of the conſtitution are 
diffolv'd, ſo as there is no paflage for the breath, 
or diſtribution of Aliment, the Animal dies. There 
are many things which are pernicious to life, 
and cauſe death ; whereof one is termed, Sick- 
neſs. The origines of ſickneſs are the diſpropor- 
tions of the primary faculties : if the ſimple fa- 
culties, Heat, Cold, Hamidity, Siccity, abound, 
or are Deficient, then follow Mutations, and al- 
terations of the blood, by corruption, and depra- 
vations of the Conſumptive fleſh : If according 
to the changes into Sharp, or Salt, or Acid (hu- 
mours) the turnings of the Blood, or Conſump- 
tions of the fleſh be caufed ; for hence are gene- 


rated Choler and Flegm. Unwholſome Chyles, 
and putrefaction of Humours, are inconſiderable 
except they be deep; but thoſe whoſe cauſes lic 
in the bones are not eaſily cur'd ; thoſe which 
ariſe out of the marrow are painful. The Extre- 
mities of Diſeaſes are Wind, Choler, Flegm, in- 
creaſing and flowing, into places not proper to 
them, or into the vital. parts, for then obtaining 
a better place, they expel their neighbours , and 
ſertle there, and afllicting the bodies, they reſolve 
them into theraſelves. 

Theſe are the Dſcaſes of the Body. Out of theſe 
ariſe many fſicknetles of the foul, ſeveral of ſere- 
ral faculties : of the ſenſitive, ſtupidity ; of the 
reminiſcent, forgetfulneſs ; of the deſideratire, 
loathing, and exceſſive appetite ; of the Pathe- 
tick, wild paſſions, and furious frenſies ; of the 
rational, indocility and indiſcretion. The forces 
of Vice, are pleaſures and griefs,defires and fears, 
raiſed out of the body , mingled with the ſou), 
and expreſs'd by various names, Loves, Deſires, 
diſſoluce affeCtions, impetuous Angers, deep Ma- 
lices, various Longings, inordinate Delights. 1n a 
word, to behave our ſelves amils as to paſſions, or 
to ſubdue them, is the bound betwixt virtue and 
vice ; for to be exceſſive in them, or too hard for 
them, put usin a good or bad condition. To 
theſe inclinations the temper of the body may 
contribute much : if vehement, fervent, or any 
way extraordinary\it tranſports us to Melancholy 
and extravagant luſts. For the parts being over- 
flown by theſe defluxions, make the conſtitution 
of the body rather hydropical than ſound, whence 
ariſe ſadneſs, forgetfulneſs, folly, and conſterna- 
tion. The cuſtoms alſo, whereunto a man hath 
conformed himſelf in the City, or family, where 
he was born and bred, conduce much ; as alſo 
the daily courſe of life, whether ſoftning or cor- 
roborating the ſoul ; for, living abroad, Diet, Ex- 
erciſe, and the manners of thoſe with whom 
we converſe, greatly avail to virtue or vice; 
and theſe occaſions are derived rather from 
our Parents, and Elements, than from our ſelves ; 
for they are not ineffeftual , we our ſelves fo 


eaſily receding from thoſe * ations which are * n;taxtlur 


good. 


that the body have the virtues competent to it, 
Health, perfect Senſe, Strength, and Beauty. The 
principles of Beauty are a ſymmetry of the parts 
amongſt themſelves, and with the foul z for na- 
ture made the body as an inſtrument, obedient, 
and accommodate to all the buſineſſes of Life. In 
like manner, the ſoul muſt be ordered to virtues 
anſwerable to thoſe; to Temperance, as the bo- 
dy to Health ; to Wiſdom, as the body to pertect 
ſenſe 3 to Fortitude, as the body to ſtrength ; to 
Juſtice, as the body to beauty. The principles 
of theſe are from Nature, their Means and Ends 
from induſtry ;*thoſe of the body are attained by 
exerciſe and Medicine; thoſe of the Soul by In- 
ſtication and Philoſophy. For theſ& faculries nou- 
riſh and ſtrengthen both the ſoul and body, by 
Labour, Exerciſe, and pureneſs of Diet; theſe 
by Medicaments ; thoſe inſtituting the ſoul by 
chaſtiſements and reprehenſions, for they ſtreng- 
then it, by exhorcation, by exciting the inclination, 
and enjoyning thoſe things which are expedienc 
for aCtion. The Aleiptick art,and, its neareſt ally, 
Medicine, are defign'd for the cure of Bodies,re- 
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Tothe well-being of an Animal, it is requiſite «ore 
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ducing the faculties to the beſt harmony ; they 

urifie the blood, and make the ſpirits flow free- 
y, ſo as ifany thing unwholſome ſettle, the vi- 
gors of the blood and ſpirits being thus confirm- 
ed, overmaſter it. Muſick, and its direCtor, Phi- 
loſophy, ordained by the gods, and by the Laws, 
for reformation of the ſoul, inure, compel and 
perſwade the irrational part to obey the rational, 
and in the irrational mollifie anger,and quiet de- 
ſire ; ſo as they neither move nor reſt without rea- 
ſon, the mind ſummoning them either to aCtion 
or fruition. The bound of Temperance is obedi- 
ence and fortitude. Now ſcience and venerable 
Philoſophy, purifying the mind from falſe opini- 
ons, bring her to knowledg, and reducing her 
from great ignorance, raiſe her to contemplati- 


thagoricis : 


Cap. 7. 
(b) Florid. 


(a) Pag. 664. (a) 


Myſteris py- herent firmneſs) it requires ample ſtrength of 


Myjt. Phileſ” and taciturnity. Whence Pythagoras tawght no- 


on of Divine things ; wherein if a man be con- 
verſant with contentedneſs as to human things, 


and endeavour in a moderate way of living, he is | 


happy. For he to whom God hath allotted this 
Eſtate, is undoubtedly guided to a moſt happy 
life. But if a man be ſtiff and refraftory, he ſhall 
be purſued by puniſhment according to the Laws, 
and thoſe diſcourſes which declare things Ceeleſti- 


al and Infernal. For irremiſſible puniſhments are 
prepar'd for the unhappy dead, and many other 
things, for which 1 commend the Ionick Poet 
who makes men religious by ancient fabulous 
Traditions. For as we cure Bodies with things 
unwholſome , when the wholeſome agree not 
with them ; ſo we reſtrain ſouls with fabulous 
relations, when they will not be led by the true 
Let them then, ſince there is a neceſlity for it,talk 
of theſe ſtrange puniſhments, as if ſouls did tranf. 
migrate, thoſe of che effeminate into the bodies 
of Women, given up to ignominy ; of Murthe- 
rers, into thoſe of Beaſts, for puniſhment ; of 
the Laſcivious, into the forms of Swine ; of the 
leight, and temerarious into Birds ; of the ſloth. 
ful, and idle, unlearned, and ignorant, into ſeye. 
ral kinds of Fiſhes. All theſe in the ſecond pe- 
riod, Nemeſis decrees together with the vingi- 


| human affairs, to whom God the diſpoſer of all 
things, hath committed the adminiſtration of the 
World, repleniſhe with Gods, Men, and all other 
living Creatures ; all which are formed after the 
beſt image, of the ungenerate and eternal [dea. 
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An Explication of the 


Pythagorick Doctrine : 


By *« FOHN REUCHLIN. 


CHAP.-L 
Of Pythagoras his way of Teaching, by Silence and Symbols. 


HE Indocible and abſtruſe tradition 


b. ont of of Myſteries and Symbols, is not to 
which Paulus be inveſtigated by acuteneſs of hu. 
—— mane Wit, (which rather affects 
Coen de us with a doubtful fear, than an ad- 


thinking and believing, and above all things, faith 


thing (as (b) Apuleins faith) to his diſciples before 
ſilence ; it beg the firſt rudiment of contemplative 
wiſdom to learn to meditate, and to unlearn to talk. 
As if the Pyrhagorick ſublimity were of greater 
worth, than fo be comprehended by the talk of 
Boys. This kind of learning (as other things ) 
Pythagoras brought into Greece from the Hebrews, 
that the diſciple being to ask ſome ſublime queſti- 
on, ſhould hold his peace; and being queſtioned, 
ſhould only anſwer «v72% pa, He /aid, Thus the 
Cabaliſts anſwer 2I!2IN 132K The wiſe ſaid ; 


| (c) Moreover, afl the Pyrhagorick Philoſophy 
(eſpecially that which concerns divine things) is 
| myſtical,exprefled by .&nigms and Symbols. The 
reaſons, theſe : Fir/f, The Ancients uſed to de- 
liver wiſdom by Allegories ; all their Philoſo- 
phers and Poets are full of Riddles, avoiding, 
by obſcurity, contempt of the vulgar ; for the 
moſt apt interpreter of things, not perceptible 
by human infirmity, is Fable : That befirs Philo- 
ſophers, which is declared under the pious weil of Fi- 
Eons, hidden in honeſt things, and attired in honeſt 
words ; for, what is eaſily found, is but too negli- 
gently purſu'd. Secondly, it ſometimes happens, 
that we cannot expreſs abſtruſe things without 
much circumlocution, unleſs by ſome ſhort A<- 
nigm. Th:rdly, as Generals uſe Watch-words to 
diſtinguiſh their own Souldiers from others ; ſo 
it is not improper to communicate to friends 
ſome peculiar Symbols, as diſtintive marks of a 


and Chriſtians, airwoo, Believe. 


Society. Theſe, among the Pyrhagoreans, were a 
chain 
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ctive and Terreſtrial Dzmons, the over-ſeers of 
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chain of indiſſoluble love. (d)Pythagoras was ſtu- 
dious of friendſhip; and if he heard of any that 
uſed his Symbols, he preſently admitted him into 
his Society. Hereupon all became deſirous of 
them, as well thereby to be acceptable to their 
Maſter, as to be known Pythagoreans. Laſtly, 
As memorial notes; for, in treating of all things 
divine and human, the vaſtneſs of the ſubjeCt re- 
quires ſhort Symbols, as conducing much to 


Memory. 


—————— 


CHAP. IL 
The Triple World. 


__—— 


()P He Pythagoreans reduce all Beimgs, ſubſi- 
ſtentor ſubſtant,immediatly to[4e4's which 
truly are;and thoſe to the 14za of Ideas. Hereupon 
they aſſerted rbreeWorlds,whereof the third is infi- 
nite,or rather not-finite; and that all things conſiſt 
of Three. The Pythagoreans (ſaith Ariſftole) affirm, 
that the whole and all things are terminated by 
Three : Some are bodies and magnitudes, others keep 
and inhabit bodies and magnitude, others are the 
rulers and origines of the Inbabitants. This we 
underſtand of the three Worlds, the Inferior, the 
Superior y and the Supream. The Inferior Con- 
taineth bodies and magnitudes, and their appro- 
priate Intelligences, movers of the Sphears, over- 
ſeers and guardians of things generable and cor- 
ruptible, who are faid to take care of bodies, 
each according to the particular task aſlign'd 
him; by the Ancients named ſometimes Angels, 
ſometimes gods , and (in repeCt of the anxious 
ſollicitude of thing whereto they are confin'd) 
Demons. 
Next over it, immediately ſhineth the Superior 
World ; this containeth the ſuperior Powers , 
incorporeal eſſences, divine exemplars, the ſeals 
of the inferior World, after whoſe likeneſs, the 
faces of all inferior things are formed. Theſe 
(b) Pythagoras calls, Immortal gods, as being the 
principles of things, produ'd out of the divine 
Mind, eſſential «gy, cauſes of thoſe forms which 
dwell in bodies, and inform the compounded 
ſubſtances of the lower World. There are alſo 
other gods, incorporeal beings, individual, dif- 
fering ( not by material, but ) by formal num- 
ber; ſpirits void of matter, ſimple , unmixt , 
ſeated beyond the ſenſible Heaven, confin'd nei- 
ther to time nor place, neither ſuffering age nor 
tranſmutation , much leſs any alteration; In a 
word, not being attefted with any paſſion, they 
lead a ſelf-ſufficient excellent life , and inhabit 
Eternity, Which 1s q1oy dw ay, always being, be- 
cauſe it always was, is, and ſhall be intemporal- 
ly in the divine Mind ; yet by the energy of God, 
it was created and placed beyond the convex of 
the viſible Heaven, as being the lucid manſion 
of the bleſſed ſpirits, [ whom the Pychagoreans 
believe gods | placed in the higheſt region of 
Ather zviternal,inveſted in the immortal Avum. 
The third World, Supreem, containing all other 
Worlds, is that of the Deity, conſiſting of one 
divine Efſence, exiſtent before e/£wum, for it is 
the Age of Ages, the preexiſtent entity and unity 
of exiſtence, ſubſtance, eſſence, nature. 
| Theſe three Worlds are called Receptecles, in 
different reſpects ; the firſt,of Quantity; the ſecond, 
of Intelligences ; the third, of Principles. The 


firſt,circumſcriptively ; the ſecond, definitively ; the 
third is not received, but receiveth, becauſe it is 
every where,and is called a receptacle rep/etive!y. 

Through the Superior World is communi- 
cated from the Terrattys to the inferior, lite, and 
the being ( not accidental, but ſubſtantial ) of 
every ſpecies; to ſome, clearly ; to others, ob- 
ſcurely. "This the Pythagoreans colle& from 
thoſe words of their Maſter : 


(c) the TetraCtys to our Souls did ſend, 
The Fountain of Eternal Nature 


— 
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The Tetradzs, is the Divine mind communica- 
ting, the Fountain is the exemplar I1za commu- 
nicated, and eternal Nature is the eſſcntial 14a of 
things received. Idza, conſidered as to God, 
( ſay they ) is his knowledge; as to the ſenſible 
World, excmplar ;as to it lelf, Eſſence. 

Now as in the Senſible World, the Superior 
ſphear hath an influence on all the ſphears be- 
neath it; ſo in the Intelligible World, not onely 
every ſuperior Chorus of Angels, hath an in- 
fluence upon all the inferior; but the whole 
ſuperior World hath an influence upon the 
whole inferior, whereby all things are reduced ac- 
cording to their capacities, as far as poſlible, mo- 
mentary to Eternal, inferior to ſuperior. But to 
the third World,nothing that is meerly a Creature 
can be reduced, incapable in its own nature ot that 
{ublimity, which is proper onely to God. 


CHAP. III. , 
The Supreamt World. 


(a) He Supream World, being (as we ſaid ) 
that of the Deity,is one divine, continual 
conſtant Eſſence of Sempiternicy, poized, ( asir 
were )with immoveable weight ; not unfitly rerm- 
ed, merJoregroperd ileg, the all-governing Throne; 
[t is not confined to Genus, Place, Time or Rea- 
(on, bur is the free unlimited Prefident over all 
theſe ; infinitely Supream in Place, Power, Poſſe(- 
fion, Excellence, above all Eſſence, Nature, A- 
vum, Ape. 

This Divine mind, the receptacle of principles, 
Pythagoras ſymbolically terms Number , ſaying, 
Number u the Principle of all things. ( For none 
can believeſo meanly of ſo wiſe a Perſon, as that 
he ſhould conceive the ordinary Numbers by 
which we caſt account, to be the Principles of all 
things, which are far from being antecedent to 
chings, for they are conſequential accidents.) So 
(b) Plutarch,by Number Pythagoras underſtands the 
Mind; a Symbol not improper; in Incorporeals 
nothing more divine than the 4424, in AbſtraCti- 
ons nothing more ſimple than Number. 

The divine Eſſence therefore, exiſtent before 
XAxum and Age, (for itis the Age of Ages) the 
preexiſtent entity and unity of exiſtence, ſub- 
ſtance, eſſence, nature, was by Pythagoras called 
@ one, by Parmenides 7y being, both upon a like 
ground ; becauſe it is the ſuper-efſential Unite and 
Being, from which, and by which, and through 
which, and in which,and to which all things are, 
and are ordered and perſiſt, and are contained, 
and are filled, and are converted. 

Of this firſt oze, and firſt exs, Ariſtotle thus ; 
Plato and the Pythagoreans (faith he) bold no other 


concerning Ens or One, but that this ts their Nature, 
their 
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goreans deſigned by the number Ten, as finite 


ſtraight and crooked, light and darkneſs, good 
and ill, ſquare and oblong. Theſe pairs are two, 
and therefore contrary 3 they are reduced all in- 
to ten, that being the moſt perfect number, as 


their eſſence # the ſame,to be One and a Being. Xeno- 

h2nes declared this One to be God,herein agreeing 
with Pythagerarsc) who aſſerted infinite, and one, 
and number 10. be the firſt Principles of things by 
infinice ſignifying the power 3 for nothing can be 
im 1gined betore power, which in God is infinite, 
or rather it is infinite God: in him efſe and poſſe are 
not diſtint, who containeth the etſences, virtues 
and operations of all producibles. With Pythagoras 
agreeih (d) Anaxagoras, ſaying , for all thing: 


were together, Democritus, for all thing were in 


power. This alſo is the commixicn of things men- 
rioned by Empedocles , and Anaximander 3 not 
confuſedly in Chaos, Frebus, or Night, but di- 
ſtintly and orderly in full light, 1n the moſt 
perſect ſplendor of the divine hght intuitive 
knowledge, that is the 1424, ( from Who. ytrw7xw) 
whoſe power is being ; including all, whether 
Mental, Rational, InteHigible, Senſible, Viral, 
Subſtantial, Adhefible or adhefive ; and 1s not 
onely all things that are, but thole thatare not : 
"Chis is nD other than che divine Eſſence, within 
which ( before all things ) one produced two. 
Two is the firft number, ce is the principle of 
Number , One is God ; and the production of 
120 bei'1g within the divine Eſſence, (for number 
is conſtiruted of it ſelf, and next one is naturally 
onely the number t20 ) this 7290 muſt neceſſarily 
be God alſo, for within God is nothing but God. 
Thus theſe three, (One and Two) being the Prin- 
ciple and firſt, and not exceeding the Eflence of 
God, are indeed one God : for his Eſſence is not 
divided by the produCtion of ro out of one. In 
like manner, it often happens in corporeals, that 
one being moveC to two, proceeds to three, the 
ſubſtance of things continuing 3 as, in a Tree, of 
bouvghs and branches 3 in Man, the body arms 
and fingers. Of «ne therefore in the Divinity 
producing, and io produced, ariſeth a Trinity, 
co which if there be added an eſſence formally 
diſtint from them, there will be a formal qus- 
ternity, Which is the infinite one and two, the 
Subſtance , PerfeCtion, and end of all Number. 
One, two, three, four, by a collective progreſ- 
ſion make 7en; beyond ten there is not any 
thing. "This Pythagoras meant, when he aſlert- 
ed the Principle of all things Terrattys ; he under- 
ſtood God by it 3 for he ſwore by it, and ſeems 
to hare ctransferr'd the Hebrew Tetragramma- 
ton, into a Greek Symbol. 

(c) Thus the moſt apt Symbol, of the Prin- 
ciples of things, is one and two; for when we 
make enquiry into the cauſes and origine of all 
things , what ſooner occurs than one and two ? 
That which we firſt behold with our Eyes, isthe 
ſame and not another ; that which we firſt con- 
ceive in our mind is Identity and Alterity, One and 
Two, (Alcmaeon, contemporary with Pythagoras) 
affirmed two to be many, which he ſaid were con- 
trarieties, (perhaps the ſame with Empedocles "Eeus) 
yer unconfin'd and indefinite,as White and Black, 
Sweet and Bitter, Good and Evil, Great and 
Small. Theſe multiplicious diverſities the Pytha- 


and infinite, even and odd, one and many, right 
and left, male and female, ſtedfaſt and moved, 


| containing more kinds of numeration than the 
reſt, even, odd ; ſquare, cube ; long, plain ; the 
firſt uncompounded , and firſt compounded, 
chan which nothing is more abſolute, ſince in ten 
proportions, ſour cubick numbers are conſum. 
mated, of which, (according to the Pythagorean) 
all rhings conſiſt. By this all Nations reckon, (not 
exceeding it) as by the natural account of ten 
fingers ; Heaven it ſelf conſiſts of ten Spheres. 
Architas includeth all that is, in the number rey, 
in imitation of whom Ariſotie nameth ten kinds 
of Ens, Categories, reducible to two, Subfaxce 
and Accident, both ſpringing from one Eſſence; 
for ten ſo loves two, that from one it proceeds to 
two, and by two it reverts into ove. The firſt Ter. 
nary is of one and two, not compounded, but con. 
ſiſtent 3 one having no poſition, makes no compoſi. 
cion,an unite whilſt an unite hath no poſition, nog 
a point whilſt a point. There being nothing be. 
fore One, we rightly ſay, one is firſt; v0 is not 
compounded of numbers, but a co-ordination of 
unites only. Iris therefore the firſt number,being 
the firſt multitude 3 not commenſurable by any 
number, but by unite the common meaſure of 
all number; for one two is nothing but two; fo 
that the multitude which is called Triad, Arith- 
meticians term the firſt number uncompounded, the 
Duad being not an uncompounded number, but 
rather not-compounded. 


creatures, proceeds from power to operation, 
beholding with a perpetual intuition that fecun- 
dity of multitude which is in it, productive (as it 
were) of number from number ; and that eſlen- 
tiality which is one init, the fountain of all pro- 
dudtion, the beginning of all progreſſion, the per- 
manence of all immutable ſubſtance ; it reverts 
it ſelf into it ſelf, multiplying ir ſelf (as it were) 
by unity and duity, ſaying, Once twice two, are 


(a) Now the Triad, through its propenſity to {4) 5:44 
multiply, and communicate its goodneſs to all can.q 


pai 


four. (b) This is the Terra&#ys , the Idza of all () Sed 


Can, Is, 


created things ; for all progreſſion js perfected in 
four. Hence ariſeth the Decad, the ten moſt ge- 
neral kinds of all things ; one, to, three, four,go- 
ing out of Omnipotency to Energy,(out of pow- 
er to act) produce ter, the balf whereof is five ; 
now in the midſt put five, on the right hand the 
next ſuperior number //x, on the left hand, che 
next inferior four ; theſe added, make tex. Again, 
the next ſuperior /even,and the next inferior three, 
make ten, Again, the next ſuperior ezghr, and the 
next inferior wo, make ren. Laſtly, one and nine 
make ten, This rex being carried up to twenty, 
comes again to oze 3 and ſo on,in all the Cardinal 
numbers to a hundred: For, as twice one make 
two, thrice one three, four times one four,and (o 
forward ; ſo twice ten makes twenty, thrice ten 
thirty, four times cen forty, and fo on; the like 
in a hundred, a thouſand, and forward. And be- 
cauſe the Decad ariſeth out of, and ends in a Mo- 
nad, the Greeks expreſs ten by 7, the Hebrews by 
a Point, which marks (as well amongſt the Bar- 
barians, as in Latin) denote one. (c) Hitherto al 
ludes the Pyrbagorick Sy mbol, One, Two, by Zara- 
tas (the Maſter of Pythagoras) uſed as the names 
of propagation ; one,the tather ; cwo,the mother; 
one and two (in the divine eſſence) producing 
four, the TetraFys, the ldza of all things, which 
are conſummated in the number Ten, This Pj- 
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Eternal Nature's fountain — — 


#40 other than the knowledg of things in the divine 
mind, intelleually operating. From this fountain 
of Eternal Nature, floweth down the Pythagorick 
Nuniber, One and Two, which from Eternity, 
in the fountain of the immenſe Ocean, was, ſhall 
be, or rather always is, plentiouſly ſtreaming. 
This one was by the Ancients termed Zius, Fapt 
ter ; two, ſex, Funo, Wife and liſter to Jupiter, of 
whom * Homer : 


Golden-thron'd Juno, 'with eyes full of love, 
Beheld her ſpouſe and brother, ſacred ove, 
Sitting on th* top of fount abounding Ide. 


In 14s (#9 7% id", from preſcience) Fupiter and 
Juno ſat ap one and two, in the ſtreaming Idea 
of the Tetra#ys , whence flow the principles of 
all things, Form and Matter. 


CHAP. IV. 
The Intelligible World. 


od, OT Intelligible World proceeds out of the 


Divine mind, after this manner : The 
TetraCtys reflefting upon its own eſſence, (the 
firſt Unite, produCtrix of all things) and on its 
own beginning , (the firſt product) ſaith thus, 
Oxce one, twice two, immediately atiſeth a Te- 
trad, having on its top the higheſt unite, and be- 


comes a Pyramis, whoſe Baſe is a plain Tetrad, 


anſwerable to a Superficies, upon which the ra- 
diant light of the divine unity , produceth the 
form of incorporeal fire, by reaſon of the deſcent 
of Juno, (Matter) to inferior things. Hence ati- 
ſeth eſſential light, not burning, but illumina- 
ting. This is the creation of the middle world, 
(which the Hebrews call the Supwam, the world 
of the Deity, admitting no compariſon.) It is 
termed Olympus, Poxeungys, wholly lucid and re- 
pleat wvith ſeparate forms, where is the ſeat of the 
Immortal gods, 


| nom Deum domus alta 
whoſe top is Unity, wall Trinity, ſuperficies 
Quaternity. 


Number emanating from the divinity by de- 


. * Fgrees, declineth to the figure of creatures ; in- 


u, de 


ſtead of the Tetraftys a Tetragone, in each of 
its angles a point, for ſo many unites, the unite 
at the top, which now begins to have pofition, 
elevated as much as is poſſible. Thus the former 
fides elevated will be four triangles, built upon 
their quadrangular latitude, and carried on to 
one high point. This is the Pyramis it ſelf, the 
/ ps of fire, of which a Pyramis, having four ba- 


Mundi, /es, and equal angles, is compounded, the moſt im- 


movable and penetrant formywithout matter eſſen- 
tial ſeparate light, next to God ſempiternal life. 
The work of the Mind is life, the work of God 
is immortality, eternal life. - God himſelf is not 
this created light, but the Author of all light, 
whereof in the divine Trinity, be containeth a 
moſt abſolute Pyramid, which implierh the vigor 
of ftre. Whence the Chaldeans and Hebrews at- 


firm, that God is fire. But the Pyramid which 
this divine TetraQtys produceth, is the fiery light 
of the immaterial world, of ſeparate intelligen- 
ces, beyond the wſible Heaven, termed «yr, age, 


Pythagoras) thou = know 0v5e0w, the conabitatt- 

on of the immortal gods, and mortal men. In which 
words are imply'd three properties of this mid- 
dle world, (which he terms the free ether ; free, 
as being ſeparated from the power of marter ; 
e-Ether, as receiving ardor from God, and heat- 
ing all inferiors by an inſenſible motion)Condiriong 
Chorws, Order. | 

Condition, it is repleniſhed with forms ſimple; 
immaterial, ſeparate, both univerſal and indivi- 
dual, containing all id#ated Idza's of genus's 
and ſpecies, the exemplars imitated in leſſer co- 
pies, their original being in the divine mind. Thus 
the world of the Deity is the abſolute exemplar; 
in the intelligible world : the abſtratt example ; 
and in the ſenſible world, not example, bur con- 
traction of exemplars, as ſeal, figure, and ſealed 
wax. 

Chorus the infinite joy of the bleſſed ſpirits; 
their immutable delight, ſiyP'd by Homer aof4504 
Was, inextinguiſhable laughter. For what greater 
pleaſure, than to behold the ſerene aſpect of 
God ; and next Him, the Idza's and torms of all 
things, more purely and tranſparently, than ſe- 
condarily in created beeings ? and co communi- 
cate theſe viſions to inferiors, the office of the 
gods called ui fa 7is Shay, from ſpeculation and 
viſion ; Angels, from communicating their viſi- 
om to others ; not that we imagin them equal 
to the ſupream God, who is ineffable. No-De- 
mons, how good ſoever, are admitted into this 
Chorus ; 10 Plotinus, (the moſt exat follower of 
the Pyrhagorick Myſteries, as Porphyrius and Lon- 


ſaying, They are ſempiternal in the next degree afier 
the gods. It is better to call none in the intelligi- 
ble world Damon ; rather, if a Damon be placed 
there, to eſteem him a god. 


live according to right reaſon, grieving for what is 
ill done, and reſoycing in what is well done, and 
prayeſt the gods to perfetF thy work : 


Then ſtript of fleſh, up to free eAither ſoar, 


A deathleſs god, divine, mortal no more. 


This is the order in the acquiſition of man's 
beatitude. The incorporeal Heaven of the middle 
world, the inviſible O/y»spas of the bleſſed, admits 
nothing impure 3 therefore vices are to be ſhun'd, 
and virtues to be embrac'd. The preſervation 
of men is by the mercies.of God ; therefore the 
Divinity is to be worſhipped, and the ſuperior 
powers to be invocated, that they would perfect 
our work. Laſtly, nothing material, corporeal, 
mixt, is received there. Therefore we muſt 
die, and holily put off the body, before we can 
' be admitted to the ſociety of the gods. 


Eeee CHAP, 


eternity, ather. Having overcome theſe things (ſaith Aur. caryi, 


ginus atteſt.) (b) The kind of gods we conceive to be (b) De artiot 
woid of paſſion ; but to Demons we adjoyn paſſions, Dev. 


Order, thus explained by Pythagoras : If thou (c) dvit.barii 


(a) Pag.694.f. 
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CHAP. V. 


——_— 


The Senſible World. 
OUT 7 now come down to the ſenſible 


World. Its exemplar is the world of 
the Deity,its cxample the intelligible world of Id.za's, 
the «vfIunboaror, ſubſiſtence of exemplars in it ſelf. 
As One is the beginning of the intelligible world 
fo is Two of the corporeal, which were not cor- 
poreal, if it did not conſiſt of theſe four, point, 
lme, ſuperficies, (olidity, after the pattern of the 
Cube, made by one, two, three, four. One, fixed 
by poſition, creates a porn? ; a me, being protra- 
fed from one point to another, is made of the 
number 120 ; a ſuper ficies ariſeth from three lines ; 
a ſcl;d, from feur poſitions, before,bebind, upwards, 
deownward:. Two multiplied in it ſelf produceth 
four ; retorted into it elf (by ſaying twice two 
rwice)makes the firſt Cybe:Next five(the Tetrago 
nical Pyramis principle of the Intelligible World ) 
is the cube cf eig4; with fix ſides, architect of the 


Senſible World. Amongſt principles, the Heprad 


hath no place, being a virgin, producing nothing, 
and therefore named Pallas. This firſt cube is a 
fertile number, the ground of multitude and va- 
riety, conſtituted of two and of Four. Zarat as 
termed tio, the Mocher ; we the cube that pro- 
ceederth from it, Matter, the bottom and founda- 
tion of all natural beeings, the ſeat of ſubſtantial 


(b) De Anima forms, (b) Timeus, of the Tetragene is generated the 


Cube, the moſt ſetled body, ſtedfaſt every way, ha- 
wing [ix ſides, eight angies. The form immers'd in 
this ſolid/Tecepracle, is not received [ooſely, but 
fixtly, and fingly it becomes individual and in- 
communicable, confin'd to time and place, loſing 
its liberty in the ſervitude of Matter. 'Thus the 
two principles of temporal things, the Pyramis 
and Cube, Form and Matter, flow from one foun- 
tain, the Tetragone, Whoſe Idza is the Tetratys, 
the divine exemplar. 

Now there is requiſite ſome third thing to unite 
theſe two, Matter and Form, for they flow not in- 
to'one arother ſpontaneouſly, or caſually ; the 
matter of one thing doth not contingently receive 


the form of another. When the ſoul departs out | 


of man, the body becomes not braſs or iron, nei- 
ther is wool made ofa ſtone. There muſt then be 
a third thing to unite them,(not privation; priva- 
tion and power act nothing ſubſtantively ; nor 
motion, an accident cannot be the principle of a 
ſubſtance'; but) God, as Socrates and Plato ac- 
knowledg, faying, There are three principles of 
things, God, Ida, and Matter ; ſymbolized before 
by Pythagoras in theſe three ſecret marks, Infinite, 
One and Two ; by Infinite, deligning God ; by U- 
nity, Form ; by Alterity, Matter. Intinite, in the 
Swpream world ; One, or Identity, in the Intelle- 
dual; Two, or Alterity, in the Sex/ible ; for Mat- 
ter is the mother of Alteration, 

The Tetrragonal baſes of theſe figures joyned 
together, make a Dodecaedre, the ſymbol of the 
Univerſe. * alcinous, . The Dodecaedre Ged uſed in 
makin the Univerſe,this world. If upon an oCtan- 
gle Cube we erect a Pyramis, by four xqui-crural 
triangles, it makes a Dodecaedre, wherein the 
Cube is, as it were, mother, and the Pyramis fa- 
ther. Thus + Timeus, Form hath the nature of 


Of theſe are produced all things in this world, 
by their ſeminal faculties, which things appear in | 
a wonderful variety,by reaſon of the various com- 
menſuration of forms to their matter,and the ad. 
mixtion of innumerable accidents, by exceſs and 
deſe@t, diſcord and amity, motion and reſt, impe. 
tuoſity, and tranquillity, rarity and denfity.Hence 
ariſe the Spheres, the Stars, the four Elements, 
out of which evaporate hot, moiſt, cold, dry, and 
all the objets of ſenſe, the tranſmutation of 
forms, and variety of colours in ſeveral things, 


The gods are natural, the gods of gods ſuper. 

natural ; thoſe inhabit the inferior world, theſe 

the ſuperior. The gods of gods are moſt ſimple g 697. f 
and pure, as being no where ; they are ſuper. 
celeſtial, as being every where,they are with us; 
here ſtrangers, there natives 3 never in our world 
but when ſent, Angels, meſſengers from heaven, 
appearing in what form they pleaſe,kind and be- 
neficial to us. The inferior ſpirits never aſcend 
to the ſuper: celeſtial, but are ſent ſometimes on 
embaſlſie ro us, whence termed Angels, as the o- 
thers. God himſelf inhabits the loweſt,the higheſt, 
and the middle-moſt, intimately ; ſo that there is 
no beeing without God. Moreover, the gods of 
this world are more excellent than the fouls of 
men, though thoſe aſliſt,theſe inform bodies. Be. 
twixt them, are placed Demons and Heroes ; Dz- 
mons next the gods, Heroes next ſouls ; menti- 
tioned by Pytbagoras in his Golden Verſes, who aſ- 
ſigns to each a peculiar worſhip. ' 


— — 


CHAP. VI. 
The ſtate of the Soul after Death. 


Ational man is more noble than other crea- 

tures, as more divine , not content ſolely P44 
with one operation, (as all other things drawn 
along by natufe, which always as after the 
ſame manner) but endu'd with various pifts, 
which he uſeth according to his free will, in re- 
ſpeCt of which liberty, ? 


(b) 4 


_ (b) Mex are of heavenly race, 
Taught by diviner Nature what t* embrace. 


By diviner Nature is meant the Intelletual foul ; 
as to intelleCt, man approaches nigh co God ; as 
to inferior ſenſes, he recedeth from God : Rea- 
ſon teaching us what to imbrace, when it converts 
it ſelf to the mind, renders us bleſſed ; when 
perverted by the ſenſes, wretched. For men often 
itraying from the rule of right reaſon, precipitate 
themſelves into miſery , <vIaipera Thuar' Ixor74, 
in Pythagoras's word, incurring ils voluntary. b616. 


Thus is man placed between Virtue and Vice, 
like the ſtalk berwixt the two branches in the Py- 
thagorieal Nor young Hercules,deſcribed by Prodi- 
cus. As therefore none can be called happy before - 


their death, (as Solon {iid ro Cre{z) ſo none is £ \,c;, tþ 


be eſteemed unhappy whilſt he is in this life : We gerad ib 

muſt w- the laſt day cf a man. If when he hach Ovid. 

pur off his body, ae remaineth burdened wita Saleh, 
vices, then begins he to be truly miſerable. This 6 
miſery after death, Py:52ge: 5 Civides irito two 


male and father ;, Matter, of female and mother ; the 
compoſitions are their off ſpring. 


kinds. The unhappy are either near Beatitude, 
which 


e 697. f 
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near Beatitnde, which though at the preſent they 
enjoy not, yet are they not oppreſſed with ex« 
rream miſery, being hereafter to be delivered 
from their puniſhment: Or, whofly diſtant from 
Featitude, 1n endleſs infinite pains. Thus there 
are ewo manſions in the Inferi, Elizzium, poſſeſt 
by thoſe that are to aſcend into bleſſednels 3 


. and Tartarus, by thoſe who endure infinite tor- 


ments, 39«r iwors ixBaire{r, (as Plato, imitating 
Pythagoras, ſaith) whence they never come out. But 
when a man, who hath lived juſtly, dieth, his 
ſoul aſcends to the pure./ZEther, and lives in the 
happy Avum with the bleſſed, asa god with the 
ods. | 
; Man is the image of the world ; he, in many 
things, metaphorically, receives the name of 
the world. The mind of man (as the ſupream 


 mind)is termed God, by participation; the rats- 


onal ſoul, if direfted by the mind, it incline the 


' willtovirtue,is termed the good D&mon or Genius ; 


ur, CM. 


Ji 


þ 676. 
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if by phantaſie and ill affeftions, it draweth the 
will to vices, the evil Demon. V Vhence Pythage- 
ras deſires of God, to keep us from ill, and to ſhew 
every one the Damon be ought to uſe. Leaving the 
body, the ſoul, if defiled with vices, becomes an 
evil Dzmon : Its life, Sv:Sauole, infelicity ; but 
if having forſaken vice, it retain a ſollicicous affe- 
(tion to the good exerciſes and virtues Which it 
praQtiſed in this life, it ſhall become a good Demon, 
and in the amenity of that world live happily,re- 
fleting with joy upon the good attions it hath 
done, and retaining the ſame willingneſs to the 
right doing of them. This life is ivNMuvorts, felicity, 
of which Virgil : 


| n=—the ſame care 
PVhich beretofore, breathing this vital air, 

Of Chariots, Arms, and ſleekt-skin'd Steeds they 
Purſues themnow in earth's cold boſom laid. (had, 


Theſe fouls the Ancients termed Lemures ; of 
theſe that which lives in, and takes care of any 
particular Houſe, is Lar familiaris ; that which 
for its demeritsin this life, wanders up and down 
in the air, a terror, vain to gvod men, but tothe 
bad hurtful, is Lerwva ; thoſe which are not cer- 
tainly known to be Larve or Lares, are called 
Dis manes; Dii, out of reverence, who having 
performed the courſe of their lives prudently and 
juſtly, died holily. 


Pn —_ 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Pythagorical Tranſmigration: 


| bd is commonly averred Pythagoras was of opi- 
nion, that the ſouls of men after death infor- 
med the bodies of beaſts. VVe cannot imagin this 
of ſo knowing a perſon. This ſuſpicion of this 
Tranſanimation, ſeems rather to have been rai- 
ſed by ſuch, as were partly ignorant, partly en- 
vious, of the Pyrhagorick myſteries, as Timon, 
Xenophanes, Cratinus, Ariſtophon, Hermippus, and 
others, who have aſcribed many things to Pyrba- 
goras Which he never ſaid nor wrote, and have 
perverted what he did ſay. (6) He holds, char the 
ſubſtantive unity of one number, 1s not the unity 
of another number. That the: Monads in the 
Duad are inconnexiye to thoſe in the Triad. Thar 


PTYTHAGORAS 


the participate eſſence of every thing is One, which 
will not dccupxe the eſſerice of another ching.No 
Animal (then) can tranſmigrate into the life of a 
different animal ; but muſt continue .under the 
Law of its ownnature inits proper office ; 454 73 
USO lidrr 5 avripyeran, pecies not being coincident 
with ſpecies. One ſeal may make many im- 
preſſions upon ſeveral pieces of wax, but one 
piece of wax cannor bear the form of many ſeals. 
* The ſeal of human form (the image of God )is 
not permitted to ſet an impreſſion upon inferior ” 
nature, implied by Pythagoras in this Symbol, 
We muſt wear the image of God in a Seal-ring. The 
image of God (mans ſoul) cannot ſeal or form 
the other natures that are near jt. So Herm); 
Triſmegiſtus, Of man, one part s ſimple, which 
we call, The form of divine ſimilitude. And again, 
There are two images of God, the World and Man. 
This is the meaning of Pyrhagoras concerning the 
tranſmigration of ſouls after death, and their de- 
ſcention into life. Others thought the ſoul educed 
out of the power of Matter; Pythagoras aſſerted 
It infuſed by God into the body, and therefore be- 
fore it, not in time, but in purity and dignity. 
This infuſion he termed, The deſcent of the ſoul, 
not underſtood of its ſituation,or its motio © 'rom 
the intellectualworld thorough the ſeveral (; hears 
co the Elementary, as Proc/us and others 3 but of 
the natural ſeries or form, the rational ſoul being 
the ultimate perfeftion of human body. 


Euphorbus,the meaning is this : The Ancients call- 
ed the inclinations and wills of men their Minds, 
whence ſuch as are of one ſtudy, intention, incli- 
nation, motion,and ſenſe, are termed Unanimous. 
Thus the ancient Philoſophers call the motive 
and ſenſitive faculty, The Soul. An animate differs 
from an inanimate (faith Ariſtotle) chiefly in two 
things, Motion,and Senſe. Whoſoever therefore are 
alike affeted, and moved by the ſame objeR, 
are ſaid to have the ſame Soul. The Metempſycho- 
ſs then is nothing elſe, but equal care, motion, 
and ſtudy of ſome dead perſon, appearing in ſome 
living perſon. Thus Pyrbagoras might arrogate the 
ſoul of Eupborbus, Callicles, Hermotimus, Pyrrhus, 
Pyrander,Calidonay Alce;as having an inclination to 
the ſeveral excellencies that were in thoſe perſons. 


znigmatically taught (not the tranſmigration of 
fouls,but) the tranſmutation of bodies out of firſt 
matter ; Which is not only ſuſceptible, but cover- 
ous of all forms, continually deſiring, never fati- 
ared with any 3 as,If a Comedy (to uſe the compa- 


becauſe both Tragedy and Comedy are form'd of the 


ding of the Indian Brachmanes, what their opini- 
on was concerning the Soul, Farchus anſwered, 
* According as Pythagoras delivered to you, we to 
* rhe Agyptians.Apollonius replies, * VVill you then 
* affirm you were one of the Trojan Captains, as Py- 
* thagotas ſaid be was Euphorbus ? Theſpaſion wa- 
rily asks, * /Vhom be thought the moſt worthy of 
$ chem ? Achilles (faith Apollonins) if we believe 
© Homer. Then Farchus, * Look on him as my Pro- 
© penitor, or @gfyovoer Guun, progetiting body ; for 
* {uch Pythagoras eſteemed Euphorbus. 

Or if he meant Hiſtorically, #aa:yſervols, that 
is, The ſoul, ſeparate from the body, may by the 


power of God, be brought again,the ſame into the 
Keee 2 fame 


* Scalxch. cam 


(a) That Pythagoras ſaid, he was in tirjies paſt (4) Scal.can.$, 


Again, in ſaying he was Euphorbus, Pythagoras Pag. 631. 


riſon of Ariſtotle) ſhould ſay, I was firſt a Tragedy, De Gener. 


ſame Letters and Elements.Thus Apollonius,deman- Philoſtr. vit. 


PT HS TORAS. Parr) 


ſame body : The body in which Pytkageras was 
ſo often revived, though called by ſeveral 
names, was one and the fame, not ih quantity, 
but ſubſtance, as the Sea is one and homogenious 
in it ſelf, yet is here called egean, there, Int 
an ; elſewhere, Myrtzan and-Colſzan ; ſo one 
man often renate is named eArbalides, Euphor- 
bus, Hermotimus, Pyrrhus, and laſtly Pythagor as. 


Theſe Generatiors he aſcribes not to the power 
of Nature, but to Mercury, God only-; none 
can revive but by the Divine power of God 
whom he acknowledgeth, 4uxooms 76y Jaur, 4. 
nimation of all things. Re infuſeth ſoul into all 
men, and being infuſed, taketh it away; and 
being taken away, reſtores it, When, and as 
often as he pleaſeth. 
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CHAP. L 


His Country, Parents. 


N the Catalogue of the Pythagoreans, we find 
Empedocles, not the leaſt eminent amongſt 
them. He was of Agrigentum, the moft confider- 
able City, next Syracuſe, of. Sicily.; built by a 


(4 ugg, Colony (a) of Geloans, 108 years after their own 
foundation. Gela was built 45 years after Syra- 
cuſe ; Syracuſe in the 11th Olympiad, Gela there- 

"TU fore in the 22d. Agrigentum in the 4.8:h: It had 

"N 'f, 1ts name from the River, and (5) grew ina ſhorc 


while to ſo vaſt an increaſe, that in the time of 
Empedocles it contained 800000 Inhabitants. 


Eminent it was for many things, but for none ſo 
much as the birth of Empedocles : Whence Lu- 
cretins : 
(c) 4n Agrigentine Citizen *mongſt theſe 
Is chief and prizcipal, Empedocles : 
Born on the ſhore of Sicil's triple bounds, 
Vhich the lonian in wide bayes ſurrounds. 
Laving its cliffs with azure waves, whoſe force . 
And rapid current Italy divorce 
By @ ſmall ſtrait ;, Here's va#t Charybdis ſeat, . 
And here the murm"ring Axna's flames do m 
2 


(c) By Mr. 


Evelin. 


EMPED 


OCLES 


Parry ART 


ts) Laert. 


- Perſon , Grandfather to the Poet. 


To re-inforce once more their dreadful irey 

And vomit yet again devouring fre ; 

Belching it forth out of his ſooty jaws, 

Vbich he at Heaven in lightning flaſhes throws. 
Although this Iſle for ſundry things may ſeem 
Famous, and many Nations it eſteem, 
Renown'd for wealth, and many gallant men ; 
Yet never bad it ought more glorious, then * 
This Perſonage, nought more miraculous, 

More holy, or which was more precious. 

His Verſe divine, and bis Inventions rare ; 

The fruits of that rich breaft do ſo declare 

An univerſal knowledg, that ſome doubt 
VVhether or no he ſprung from buman root. 


Of his Parentage, Laertius gives this account. 
Empedocles, as Hippobotus faith, was an Agrigen- 
tine, Son of Metro, ſon of Empedecles, which Ti- 
us confirms in his Sixteenth Book of Hiſtories, 
ſaying, that there was one Empedocles an eminent 
Hermippus 
faith the ſame. Likewiſe Heraclides, in his Trea- 
tiſe concerning Iſlands, affirms that his Grand- 
father was of a Noble family, and kept Chariot- 
Horſes. And Eratoſthenes , in his Olympionice, 
faith, that the Father of Metro was Victor in the 
71 Olympiad, upon the teſtimony of Ariftorle. 
But Apollodorus the Grammarian faith, it was that 
Empedicles who was ſon of Meto. Glaucus writes, 
that he came to the Thurians,at ſuch time as they 


bad newly built their City ; and not long after. 


adds, They, who relate that he was baniſhed 
his Country, and caſe to Syracuſe, and fought 
with the Syracuſians againſt the Arhenians; ſeem 
to me, to be quite miſtaken. For eithex;Empe- 
docles at that time was dead, or very old : the 
latter is nov likely, for Ariſorle ſaith, that he and 
Heraclitus dy'*d in the Sixtieth year of their age. 
But he who won the Race in the Seventy-firſt 
Olmpiad, was of the ſame name , as-Apollodo- 
rus hath ſet down the time. Satyrus, in his 
Lives, faith, that Empedocle: was ſon of Exene- 
:#5,and that he himſelf had a ſon named Exere- 
2us 3 and that in the ſame Olympiad, Empedocles 
won the Horſe-race, and the ſon was Victor at 
wreſtling, or, as Heraclides, won the Foot-race. 
But I find in the Commentaries of Phawvorinus, 
that in the Olympick Games, Empedocles ſacri- 
fic'd an Ox made of honey and flower, and 


that he had a Brother named Callicratides. But | 


Telauges ſon of Pythagoras, in his Epiſtle to Philo- 
laus faith, that Empedocles was fon of Archinomus. 
That he was of Agrigentum in Sicily, he himſelf 
profeſſeth in his Luſtrations, beginning thus. 


Friends, who in _ Agrigentum 
well, &C. 


Thus much (faith Laertius) of his deſcent. 


CHAP. IL 
His Maſters: 


(og) ime, in the Ninth Book of his Hiſtory, 
affirms, he heard Pyrhogoras ; adding, 
that he was taken ſtealing a diſſertation of his, 


(as Plato alſo was) and thereupon expelled ar 


of their Society, and that he mentions Pythagor as 
in his Verſes, ſaying, 


* MongF#t theſe was one its things ſublimeſt skill'd 
His mind with all the wealth of Learning fill'd. 


But ſome there are who ſay, he meant this of | 
Parmenides. Neanthes relates, that until Ph;1;- 
laus and Empedecles, the Pythagoreans communi- 
cated their Diſcourſes 3 but, after that Emped:c- 
cles divulged them in his Poems , they made 
an order not to communicate any thing to an 


| Epick Poet, They ſay likewiſe, that Plato was 


prohibited in the like manner. 

But which of the Py:hagoreans Empedecles 
heard, he tells not ; the Epiſtle which goes a- 
broad under the name of 7e/auges, affirming, 
Empedocles was Diſciple to Hippaſus and Brontinas, 
deſerves no credit. 

Theophraſtus ſaith,he was an/Emulator and Imi. 
taror of Parmenides in his Poetry 3 for he among 
other things writ a Diſcourſe concerning Na- 
ture. 

Hermippus, faith he, was not an Xmulator of 
Parmenides, but of Xenophanes, with whom he 
lived and imitated his Poetry, and afterwards 
applied himſelf to the Pyrhagoreans. But Alci- 
damas, in his Phyſick, relates, that Zeno and 
—_— heard Parmenides at the ſame time; 
at aſt both left him. Zeno went and ſtudied 
Philoſophy by himſelf; Empedocles went and heard 
Anaxagoras and Pythagoras : and imitated the 
one in his gravity of life and deportment ; the 
other in his ag oy 
Empyedocles, ſaith Philoſtratus, repeated by Sui- 
das, is reported to have followed the Pythagorean 
Philoſophy, which is confirmed by many Verſes 
of his, as this. 

Farewell, friends, mortal I ſhall be no more. 
And this, | 
A Bey I'was, then did 4 Maid become. © 


_C 


Beſides the Ox which he made of meal, and fa- 
crificed in O/ympia, ſhews, that he approved the 
way of Pythagoras. | 


CHAP. II. 


How he lived among#t the Agrigentines 3 bis 
Power and Authority: 


began a Tyranny : But Empedocles per- 
ſwaded the Agrigentines to give over edition, 
and to endeavour a civil parity ; and that he 
bimſelf being very rich, beſtowed Dowries upon 
many Virgins that had none, and thereupon 
clothed himſelf in Purple, and wore a Golden 
Girdle, as Phaworinus affirms , and a Delphick 
Crown, and had ſervants attending on him 3 his 
look ſevere and conſtant, After this manner he 
went. And the Citizens that met him paid ſuch 
refpeCt to him, as if thoſe had been the marks of 
Regal Authority. 


Never- 


(a) T Eanthes relates, that Metro dying , there () 14 


li FS IX. 


EMPEDO 


CLES. 


. a thouſand Senators, and conſtituted it Trienni- 


things. 


Nevertheleſs, he was, as Arifotle affirms, ve- 
ry free, and averſe from taking any Government 
upon him ; for he refuſed-a Kingdom which was 
offered him, (as Xanthus faith in his Book con- 


cerning him) preferring a moderate condition. 
Timeus relates the ſame, adding the reaſon of | 
bis being Democratically afteCted ; for being in- | 
vited by one of the Governours, and the com- 
pany falling to drink, he commanded, that Sup- 
per ſhould be brought in. He who had invited 
him, ſaid, That he ſtaid for the chief Magi- 
ſtrate, As ſoon as he came, he was made Sym- 
poſiarch, Maſter of the Feaſt, for ſo it was or- 
dered by him who invited them. He began to 
diſcover a tyrannical kind of humour, comman- 
ding, either that he ſhould drink , or that it 
ſhopld be poured on his. head. Empedccles for 
the preſent held his peace. But the next day 
citing them to the Court, he condemned them 
both to death, the Inviter, and the Sympoſiarch. 
Of ſo great authority was he in the Common- 
wealth. | 

Again, when Acro the Phyſician petition'd for 
a place, to build a Monument for his Father, 
Empedocles ſtood up and oppoſed it, and diſcour- 
ſed very largely of Parity ; and withal asked, 
What Epitaph ſhould be inſcribed on the Tomb ? 
This : 


"Axcgv inzedy axper arexyarTivor Tameds dps 
Key n]er npnurds dnges TaTUSs angerd THI. 


playing upon his name Acro, Others recite the 
ſecond Verſe thus : . 


'AxpoTdTns ropugns TvnEO ixp 2 xatiye. 


This, ſome aſcribe to S;monides: 
Afterwards Empedocles diſſolved the Council of 


al ; ſo that itconſiſted, not only of the rich, but 
of the ordinary ſort. 

But 7:merns, in his firſt and ſecond Books, (for 
he often mentions him) ſaith, that he ſeems to be 
of an opinion contrary to the Democracy ; ſome- 
times proud and ſelf-conceited in his Poetry, as 
when he ſaith, 


A deathleſs god am I, mortal no mare. 


CHAP. IV. 


VVonders related of him. | 


E was ſo excellent, not only in Natural Phi- 
loſophy, but in Medicine alſo, that by his 
$kill in both theſe, he performed many admirable 


(a) Timeus relates, that the Eteſian winds 
blowing very ſtrongly, inſomuch that they de- 
ſtroy'd the fruits, he gave order, that many Aſſes 
ſhould be flead, and bottles made of their skins, 
and placed on the tops of the hills to receive the 
blaſts ; by which means the winds gave over : 
And upon him was conferred the attribute” of 
Coluſanemos, or Alexanemos, The chaſer away of 
the winds. 


re 
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Not unliketo this is that which Plurarch reports 
of him, that by ſtopping up a c'eft in a moun- 
tain, out of which there came an unwhoiſome 
Southern blaſt ro the plains, it is conceived, that 
he drove away the Plague out of char Coun- 
try. 

The ſame cure he wrought among the Se/,nun- 
tians, by a difterent-means ; for they teing, as 
Diodorus the Epheſian ſaith, infelted by a plagu*. 
cauſed by the noyſomneſs of the River, whereof 
the men died, neither conld the women be, witl:- 
out much difficulty, delivered ; Empedocles con- 
trived,and at his own charge convey 'd two other 
Rivers that ram near, into this Channel ; by 


which mixtion, the water became ſweet, and the 


plague ceaſed. 


(4) Another time, a young man drawing a (4) 7,,;;. y; 
ſword upon Azchitus his Hoſte,/ for that he had in Þ 


publick judgment condemned his father to death) 
and being about to have killed him, Empedecies 
prevented it, and Immediately changing his 
Tune, and ſinging out of Homer, 


Nepenthe ca/ming anger, eaſing grief. 


freed Anchitus his Hoſt from death, andthe 
young man from the crime of murder ; who 
from thence-forward became one of his diſciples, 
eminent amongſt them. 


(e) Hermippes ſaith, that he cured Panthea, a (e) Laert. 


woman of Agrigentum, given over by all the 
Phyſicians. | 

But the moſt memorable cure was that which 
he performed upon a woman that had lain ſeven 
days dead, as Pliny terms it ; but as Galen more 
exaCtly out of Heraclides, deſcribes it, breathleſs, 
and without puiſe, differing in nothing from a dead 
body, [awving that ſhe had @ little warmth about the 
middle parts of her body. The Book of Heraclides 
w4s intituled, The breathleſs woman. And it was 
a conmtroverſie among ft the Phyſicians that were pre- 


with the whole buſineſs, and that the breathleſs we- $ 
man could preſerve her ſelf thirty days, without 
breathing or eating. Whence he terms Empedocles 
both a Phyſician and a Prophet, confirmed even 
by his own verſes. | 


Friends, who in ſpacious Agrigentum dwell, 
Buſied in noble high deſions, farewell. 

A deathleſs god I am, mortal no more : 
Honour'd by all, with Garlands cover'd ore : 
VVhich, *[oon as ere I come to any Town, 

Both men and women pay to me renown. 
Thouſand: of men enquire the way to wealth, 
Some would divine, others reſtore ta health. 


Some there were who aſcribed theſe to Goetick- 
Magick. Satyrus in his Lives relates, that Gorgizs 
the Leontine,who had been diſciple ro Empedocles, 
uſed to fay , that he bimſelf had been preient 
with him, when he practiſed Goerick ; and that 
Empedocles , makes a profeſſion thereot in his 
Poems, when he faith : 


Med'cines to ſtrengthen age and cure diſeaſe, 
Thou ſbalt be taught, for 1 am skill'd in theſe ; 
The wrath of reſtleſs winds thou ſhalt aſſwage, 
VVhich blaſt the corn in their permiciores rage. 

And 


%, 


ſent, whether ſhe were dead or alive. (g) Hera- (9) Laere. 
clides adds, that Empedocles acquainted Pauſanias uid. 
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And when thou call*ſt they ſhall come back again, 
Rain thou re change todrought and drought to rain, 
By whoſe kind moiſture trees may | 26 and thrive, 
And make the dead quit Pluto and revive. 

In fine, he was ſo much admired for theſe 
things , that when he went to the Olympick 
Games, theeyes-of all men were fixed on him ; 
neither was their diſcourſe of any thing ſo much 
as of Empedocles. 


—— meas 
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His Death, 


[s death, (faith Laertius) is variouſly repor- 
H ted. Heraclides having related the ſtory of 
the breathleſs woman, how much Empedocles was 
admired for raiſing a dead woman to life, adds, 
-thar he appointed a Sacrifice in the field of P:;/#- 
arax, and invited thither many . of his friends, 
amongſt whom was Pauſanias. Aﬀter the feaſt 
was done, the company withdrew themſelves 
to reſt, but he ſtir'd not out of the place where 
he lay at Supper. The next morning when they 
aroſe, he alone was miſfing, which giving them 
occaſion to enquire afrer him of the ſervants, 
they ſaid they knew not what was become of 
him, only one of them ſaid, that about Mid- 
night he heard a great voice, calling Empedocles, 
whereupon rifing up he ſaw a heavenly light, and 
a ſplendor of Torches, but nothing elſe. They 
were all amazed at this accident, and Pauſanias 
going down, ſent forth others to enquire more 
ſtrictly, but was at laſt perſwaded not to trouble 
him{elt any further, ſaying that the thing that 
had fallenout deſerved prayer, and that ſacrifice 
ſhould be made to him as to a god. Hermippus 
faith, that he made the Sacrifice upon the cure 
he wrought on Panthea, and that the Perſons 

invited were eighty. 

Hippobotws aftirms, that he roſe up from his 
place and went to e/£tna, where he leaped into 
the fire, that he might leave behind him an opi- 
nion that he was a god ; and that afterwards, it 
was diſcovered by one of his Sandals, which the 
fice caſt up again, fur his Sandals were of Braſs. 
But this report Pauſanias contradidts. 

Diodorus the Epheſian, having told how he 
eured the Selinuntians of the Plague, adds, that 
the Selinuntians upon a time feaſting by this 
River, Empedocles appeared to them, and they 
riſing up worſhipped him, and prayed to him 
as a god : which opinion ke defiring to continue, 
caſt bimſelf into the fire 

T his relation Timeus contradits, affirming, 
that he departed into Pelopenneſus, and never re- 
turn'd 3 whereby it came to paſs, that the man- 
ner of his death is not known. He likewiſe in his 
fourth Book expreſly confutes Heraclides, for he 
proveth that Pi/ianax was a Syracuſian, 'and htd 
not any eſtate or fieid at Ayzrigentum ;' that Pitu- 


ſamas, upon that report, eretted in memory of 


his friend, either a little Image or Chappel, as 
to a god, for he was rich. And how, faith he, 
eould he caſt himſelf into the flames of «A£rna, 
of which -being fo far diſtant, he never makes 
any mention ? Indeed he died in Peloponneſus, 
and it is no wonder that his Tomb is not known, 


| Phavorinns ſaith in his 


for it hath happened ſo to many other beſides. 
Thus Times: ; adding, that Heraclides tells ex- 
traordinary things, as among the reſt, the ſtory 
of a man that fell out of the -Moon.. 

Hippobotus affirms, that a Statue of Empedecles 
cover'd, which ſtood firſt at Agrigentum, was af. 
terwards plac'd before the Senate-houſe at Rome 
uncover'd, being brought thither by the Roman, 
of which faith Loertius, there are yet ſome pji- 
tures. 

Neanthes relates, that going in his Chariot to 
a great ſolemnity at Meſſena, he fel] and broke 
his thigh 3 of which he died being ſeventy ſeven 
years old. His Sepulcher is at Megara: bur in 
the accompt of his years Ariſtotle differs, who 
faith he died at ſixty. Yet others affirmyhe lived to 
an hundred and nine years of age. He flouriſhed 
in the 84:h Olympiad. | 
But Democritus the Trezenian relates, in Ho 
mer's words, that, 


About bis neck he knit a rope, and fell 
From a bigh cliff ; bis ſoul went down to hell. 


| In the forementioned Epiſtle of Telauges, it is 
faid, that being exceeding old he fell into'the Sea, 
and ſo died. Thus much for his death. 


uma Þtws 


CHAP. VL 
His Writings: 


AYP in bis Sophiſt affirms, that £ 

cles firſt found out Rhetorick, Zeno Diale- 
Qtick ; and in his Book concerning the Poets, 
that Empedocles's ſtyle was Homerical, and that 
he was weighty in his expreſſions, uſing Meta- 
phors much , and other Poetical figures ; and 


paſlage of Xerxes over the Helleſpont,and a Hymn 
to Apollo, they were both burnt by a ſiſter, or, as 
Hieronymus, a daughter of his : the Hymn up- 
on miſtake ; the Perſian Poem wittingly , for 


Tragedies alſo and Politicks : but Heraclides, ſon 
of Serapion , aſcribes the Tragedies to another: 
Hieronymus faith, he lighted upon forty three of 
them ; Neanthes, that he wrote Tragedies 
when he was young, and that he had a ſight of 
them. 

Moreover he wrote Books concerning Nature 
and Luſtrations, Which extended to 5000 verſes, 
and a Medicinal Diſcourſe containing ſix hundred 
verſes. ; 

His Lu#trations , Clemens the' Rhapſodiſt col- 
leſted, and fung at the Olympick Games, 4s 

Commentaries 


'C'H'A P: VIL 
His Opimons. 


that having written, among other Poems, the 


that it was imperfedt. He adds, that he wrote 


—— 
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Mu, 1.30, 


Lent. 


Pi. 2.1. 


H E held that there are (#) four Elements,Fire, («) 
'I'L Air, Water, Earth ;'and two principal pow- 8" 


ets, Amity and Diſcord ; one unitive, 'the other 
diſcretive : for thus he writes : 


| | To 
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To the ſour roots of all, attention pro ; 
The ether Jove; Juno, by whom 2ve live ; 
Next theſe w Pluto ; Neſtis laft, whoſe ryes 
#fford the mortal fountain freſh ſupplies. 


He calls the Heat and Aaher, Tapirer 3 the Air, 
vital Juno ; the Earth, Pluto; the Water, Neſtss, 
and the Mortal Fountain. Laert:us cites it thus : 


Thite Jove, and vital Juno, Pluta then, 
And Neltis giving tears to th' eyes of men. 


The Fire, faith he, he calls 7upiter ; the Earth, 
Juno ; the Air, Pluto; the Water, ex. Thele 
are in an inceſſant mutation, whereby there is 
ſuch an eternal production of things'; whence 
he adds. 


Sometimes by Friendſhip all are knit in one, 
Sometimes by Diſcord ſever 'd and undone, 


Pw,pl.r. (5) Before the four Elements, there are cer- 
tain leaſt fragments, (c) as it were Elements of 

| £4. Ecl. Elements, of ſimilar parts, and round. 

_ : (4) The World is one 3; the World is not the 

"WP Univerſe, but a little part of the Univerſe ; the 
reſt is ſluggiſh matter. 

I, 1.30, (e) Nature is nothing but.the mixture and ſe- 
paration of the Elements ; for ſo he faich in the 
tirſt of his Phyſicks : 


We otherwiſe ; there's no ſuch thing at all 

' As that which Mortals Death or Natare call. 
To Mixtion and Diſcretion all we owe, 
On which the names of Nature mcn beſtow: 


2.21. (f) The World is circumſcribed by the circu- 
lation of the Sun, and that is the bound of it. 

42.1%.  (p) The right fide of the World is that which 
is towards the Summer Tropick, the left that 

; 'Which-istqwards the, Winter 'Tropick. 

8.1.24 (bY He, as all thoſe who held the World to be 
made of little bodies, introduced Concretions 
and Diſcretions, but deny'd Generation and 
Corruption, ſaying, That compounds are not 
made by quality and alteration, but by quantity 
and coagmentation. 

tlu.211, (z) Heaven is ſolid, being made of air con- 
dens'd by fire, like Cryſtal ; it containeth a fiery 
and aerial nature in both Hemiſphears. 

le,213, (&) The Stars are fiery, conſiſting of that fire 
which the ZXcther containing in it elf, ſtruck forth 

| in its firſt ſecretion. 

by, (!) The fixed Stars are faſtned to the Cryſtal of 
the Heavens, the Planets are looſe; 
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(m) The Sun is a great heap of fire,bigger than 
the Moon. 

(») There are ewo Suns, one an archetypal fire 
in the other Hemiſphear of the World, filling 
this Hemiſphear, which is continually oppoſite 
to its ſplendor. As for that which we ſee, it is the 
lighc in that other Hemiſphear, repleniſhed with 
air, mixed with heart ; and the ſame is occalioned 
by refraftion from the Earth , that is more 
round,entring into the Sun, which is of a Cryſtal- 
line nature, and yet is trained and carried away 
together with the motion of that fire. But ro 
ſpeak more plainly and diſtintly, this is as 
much as to ſay, The Sun is nothing elſe, but the 
refle@ion of that light of che fire which is about 
the Earth. 

(o) He aſcribed the reaſons of the Solſtices, or 
Tropicks of the Sun, to the Sphear, that con- 
taineth him, and hindreth him from paſſing fur- 
ther ; as alſo to the two Tropicks. | 

(p) The Moon is in form like a diſh. 

(q) The Moon is twice as far from the Sun, as 
ſhe is from the Earth. 

(r) Winter cometh when the air is predomi- 
nant in thickneſs, and is forced upward z Sum- 
mer,when the fire is in like manner predominant, 


| and is driven downward. 


| 


(s) The Sea is the ſweat of the Earth, burnt 
by the Sun, which ſquicezeth the ſweat our of it. 
(:) The foul puts oh the ſeveral forms of all li- 


ving creatures, and plants ; whence he ſaid of 


himſelf : 


A Boy I was, then did 8 Maid become ; 
A Plant, Bird, Fiſh, and in the vaſt Sea ſwom. 


(«) The particular ſenſes are affefted accor- 
ding to the proportion of their pores and paſla- 
ges, namely, as the proper object of each ſenſe 
is well diſpoſed and fitted. 

(x) Reſemblances in Mirrours come by the 
means of certain defluxions gathered together, 
upon the ſuperficies of the Mirrour, and accom- 
pliſhed by the fire thar ariſeth from the (aid Mir- 
rour ; and withal, tranimuteth rhe air thar is be- 
fore it, into Which thoſe fluxions are carried, 

(y) Plutarch faith, he mingled the viſual ima» 
ges and beams together, calling that which is 
made thereof, The rays of a compound image. 

(z) Hearing is perform'd by means of a wind 
within the hollow of the Ear, turned in manner 
of a ſcrew, fitred and framed ot purpoſe within 
the Ear, hanging up, and beaten upon in man- 
ner of a Bell. 

(2) The Hegemonick is the conſiſtence of the 
blood. 


EPICHAR: 


(mm) Laere. 


(n) P/:r2.2. 20, 


(0) Plue,2.23; 


(p) Plur.2.27. 
Laert. 


(q) Plur. 2.31. 


(r) Plut.38.. 


(s) Plut. 3 16, 


(t) Laert. 


(a) Plut. 4.5. 


(x) Plut 4.14, 


(») Plut. 4.15; 


(4) Plue. 4.15, 


(a) Plut. 4.5; 


© 
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PICHAR MUS alſo heard Pythagor as. 

He was of Coos, fon of Helothales, At 

three months old, he was carried from 

Sicily to Megara, and from thence to 
Syracuſe, as he himſelf faith in his Commentaries. 
On his image was this Inſcription : 


As Stars exceeded by the radiant Sun, 
Streams by the Oceany into which they run ; 


. EPICHARMUS. | 


So all by Epicharmus are ſurpaſt, | 
On whoſe head Syracuſe this Garland plac'd, 


He wrote Commentaries, in which he diſcours 
ſed Phyſiologically, and Sententiouſly, and Me- 
dicinally : and added little Notes to his Com- 
mentaries, by which they are known to be his. 
He died ninety years old. 


ARCHYTAS 


ly admired for all forts of Virtue. He wag 
ſeven times General of his own Country-men, 
' Whereas all others were but orice, the Law 
prohibiting, that they ſhould not be ofcner. 
cant an Epiſtle of his to Plate, to 


RCHYTAS Was of Tarentum, Son of 
Mneſagoras, or (as Ariſtoxenus) of He. 
fty2u5, He alſo heard Pytbagoras. This 
was he, by whoſe means P;ato, when 
Dronyſius had a mind to put him There is ex 

to death , was delivered. Hz was general- | this effeR. 
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Archytas to Plato, Health. 


”T' « well that you are recovered of your ſickneſs ; 
for, beſides what you wrote, Damiſcus hath in- 
formed us ſo, We rok care of the Commentaries, 
and went to the Lucanians, where we 4diſconrſed- 
with the Sons of Ocellus. Part, concerning Laws, 
and a Kingdom, and Piety, and the Generation of 
all things, we have ;, and part, we have ſent ; the- 
reſt are not to be found at preſent : As ſaon as we 
find them, you ſhall have them. | 


1 


Plato returned this Anſwer : 


Plato to Archytas, "EunegTlev. 


| wed with much Joy 5 and exceedingly admire 
the Author, who ſeems to us to be @ perſon wor- 


thy his Anceſtors, who were Myrzans, ſome of | *% 
thoſe Trojans who went with Laomedon, good| - 
men, as the ſtory ſpeaks them. As for my Com" ; 


mentaries , concerning which you wrote , they are} p 
20: poliſhed , but as they are I have ſent them ;| x 


as for the cuſtody of them, we are both agreed, ſo 
that I ſhall need to inquire nothing of you. Fare- 
well. | 


Ariſtoxenus faith, He was never woerſted in 
the Field ; bur once through the enyy of others, 
reſign'd his Charge , and then all fug Soldiers 
were taken. It appears by * Hordfe, \that he pe- 
riſhed by Shipwrack, who brings in a Mariner 
Expoſtulating with him upon it, thus : 


Thee the Surveyor of the Sea and Land,  .. 
And the innumerous ſand, | 
A little ſhare of theſe ſmall duſty grains, 
Archytas now contains, : | 
Hard by the Marine ſhore : It nought awail'd, 
Since die thou muſt, have ſcaPd | 
Th” aerial Orbs, or that thy ſoaring ſoul 
O're run the wheeling Pole. 


ARCHTT AS Anſwers, 


And ſo dy*d Pelop's father, at whoſe Feaſts 
The gods themſelves were gueſts ; 

And Tithon, who Aurora entertain'd ; 
Minos, bom Jove deſign'd 

Admiſſion to his counſels ; and again 
Dark Tartara detain, 

Panthous ſom, bo, by ha Target known, 
And from the ſhrme ta'ne down, 

Atteſted, that in Trojan Wars, he breath'd, 
And to black death bequeath'd 

Nothing but skin and nerves, whom thou wilt yield 
In truth and nature skiÞ'd. 

But all men to one endleſs night are led, 
And once death*s path muſt tread, 


HE Commentaries which you ſent , we receis 
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one ; for he 
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Some are;ſtern Mars's Trophies ; Seas become 
The preedy Sailor*s Tomb. 

The fates of young and old together crowd, 
No head i diſallow'd 

By mercileſs Proſerpina 3 and me 
Into th*.[llyrian Sea 

The wind, which doth Orion's Star 
Uzruly Auſter threw. 


purſue, 


thy barm , a ſwelling tyde 
*- Off, wealth ow-Fyery [ide 
Flow on thee by great Jove and Neptune ſent. 
Tarentutit's Paefident 

-neglef?, thou maiſt in future age 

y guurleſs ſons engage 

is offence, | perbaps fate may return 

2 aneotby ſcorn 

on my poor petition waity 

ought expiate. 

ll, as thou ſail*f on, thou maif 


Rd Cranes and Screws, and made a Lur, 
wood that flew; bur when ſhe once 
ROW not riſe. Of the duplication of a 


Would I have done to thee, if I had not 
LAI 
Je:was Fery modeſt, and abſtained from ob- & wm 
ore expreſſions ; and if there. were a ne- 
cellity -of any, he wrote it upon the wall. 
-, He ſaid,” That if a man ſhould go to heaven, 
and behold the nature of the World, and beau- 
| "of the. rs, he would find, that the admi- 
won ' of: them ,- otherwiſe the moſt pleaſing 
N Dr the world, would be very unpleafant 
0 \bunjs-if be had not one to communicate it 


unto. 
.. He ſaid, 


*T hat it is as hard to find a man 
thour deceit, as a Fiſh without bones. 

+ He ſaid, That the Judg and SanQuuary is 
| Who hath received wrong, flies to 
both. | 

He faid, That every Commonwealth conſiſts 
of three things, the Ruler, the Ruled, and the 
Laws : whereof, the beſt ought to command 3 
the worſt, to be commanded. 

Cicero, in the perſon of Cato, gives an account ye geek 
of an Oration of Archytas to this effet : That 
there is no peſtilence more capital given by na- 
ture to men, than corporeal pleaſure, by which 
they are incited to run head ſtrong and unbrid- 
led on, to enjoy the luſt of that greedy plea- 
ſure: Hence proceed betrayings of our Coun- 
try ; hence, ſubverſions of Commonwealths 3 
hence, private Treaties with enemies. In fine, 
there is no wickedneſs, no miſchief to the un- 
dertaking whereof, this liſting after pleaſure 
will not impel us : Rapes, Adulteries, and all 
fuch leudneſs, are provoked by no other allure- 
ments, than thoſe of pleaſure. And whereas 
Nature, or ſome god , hath not beſtowed on 
man 
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man any thing more excellent than a mind, | 


——— —_— —  — — — —  — 
1 


reaſon, his mind, his thoughts, upon nothing 


there is nothing ſo contrary to this divine gift, | elſe. Wherefore there is nothing fo deteſtable, 


as pleaſure ; for, as long as pleaſure rules, there | 


is no place fox Temperance , nor can virtue 
ſabſiſt under the juriſdiction of pleaſure. Which 
to underſtand the berter, he adviſed to fancy to 
our ſelves ſome man , provoked by corporeal 
pleaſure the greatelt imaginable 3 and he con- 
ceived, that no man will doubt, bur that as 
long as he .took joy therein , he could fix his 


nothing ſo peſtilent, as pleaſure 3 for, if ic be 
great and long , it extinguiſheth all the light of 
the mind, 


There were four of this name: the firſt, this Lazzt; 


Philoſopher ; the ſecdſſd, of Myrilene, a Muſt- 
cian ; the third, wrote concerning Agriculture ; 
the fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet. Some add 
the fifth, an ArchiteC. 


LC MeA ON was of Crotona; he 

alſo heard Pythagoras. He was chiefly 

addicted to Medicine, but ſtudied 

Phiſiology alſo, ſaying, There are 

many cauſes of humane things. Pha- 
vorinus thinks him the firſt that wrote a Phyſi- 
cal Diſſertation, He aſſerted, that the Moon 
hath an eternal nature. He was ſon of Perithus, 
as appeareth by the beginning of his Book ; 
Alcmzon @ Crotonian, ſon of Perithus, ſaith thus 
ro Brontinus,' and Leon, and Bathyllus, of invi- 
fible and immortal things, the gods have a certain 
knowledg ; men, conjetture, &c. He afſerted the 
ſou] to be immortal, and that it moveth perpe- 
tually like the Sun. 

He aſſerted, that the Planets hold an oppo- 
fite courſe to the Fixed Stars, fram Welt to 
Eaſt. 

We hear by the hollow of the Ear ; that re- 
ſoundeth when the wind entereth into it, becauſe 
all empty things make a ſound. 

By muifture and warmth in the Tongue, to- 
gether with the ſoftneſs thereof, all objects of 
talte are diſtinguiſhed. 


.CME&O 


the Brain, and that by it we ſmell, drawing in 
ſcents and ſmells by reſpirations. 
Why Mules are barren, ſee Put. plac-phil. lib. 5. 


cap. 1 


body 3 for it ſucketh and draweth to it, like a 
ſpunge, of all the food, that which is good for 
nouriſhment. 


The head is firſt made , as being the ſeat of Plue. 5. 


reaſon. 


Sleep is made by the return of blood into the 71ue. 5. 


confluent veins : Waking, is the diffuſion of the 
ſaid blood ; Death, the utter departure thereof. 


The equal diſtribution of the faculties of the Paz. 5. 


body, moiſture, heat, drineſs, cold, bitter, 
{weer, and the reſt, is that which maintaineth 
health ; the predominance of any of them cau- 
ſeth ſickneſs, for the predominance of one is the 
corruption of all the other, and is the cauſe of 
indiſpoſition ; the efficient, in reſpect of exce(- 
ſive heat or cold ; the material in reſpect of a- 
bundance, or defe&t of humours ; as in ſome 
there is want of blood or brain; whereas healch 
is a proportionable contemperation of all thele 


«1.4.17 Reaſon,the principal part of th&ſoul,is within | qualities. 


HIPPASUS: 


alſo. * Famblichus ſaith he was drown'd 

in the Sea, a juſt reward for his impie- 
ty, for that he had publiſht the Doctrine of Py- 
thagoras. 


M, IPP ASUS was a Metapontine, (or 
[Oe rit, Py H as ſome affirm a Sybarite) a Pythagorean 


He aſſerted that fire is the principle of aff ;;;:7;. 


things, of which all things are made, and into 
which all things reſolve. All things are made by 
extinction of this fire : firſt, the groſſer part of ir, 


being contracted becometh Earth, then the Earth 
being 


The Infant in the Womb feeds by the whole Plue. 5. 


_—  —___c__w__wl 


PHILOLAUS. EUDOXUS. 


Parr] 


Laert. 


being looſened by the nature of the fire, be- | time of the mutation of the World, and that the 
comes Water ; the water exhaled becomes air. ; Univerſe is bot;nded and a:ways moved. 

Again the \World and all Bodies ſhall be difſolved = Demetrius ſaith , he left nothing extant in 
in a conflagration ; fire therefore is the principle, | Writing. _ 

for all things were made of it ; and the end, be- | There was another of this name, a Lacede- 
cauſe all things are relglved into it. | 20316, Who wrote five Books of the Lacedem- 


Likewiſe he held thgg there is a determinate | zian Commonwealth. , 


PHILOLAUS 


HILOL AUS was of Crotona, a Py-\ Metapontum, the * Cy/onians ſet the houſe on fire, v $oreat 
thaporean : of him it was rhat Plato | and burnt them all except Philc!ous and Lyſis,who here, wy 
wrote to Dicn, to purchaſe ſome Pyrha- | being young men, ſtrong and active, eſcaped fervad 


gorean Books z he was put to death up- 


on ſuſpicion, that he aimed at the I yranny. 


He alleried, that all things are made by Ne- | 
ceiliry and Harmony ; and was the fir{t that ſaid | Cy/onians, 
che KEarth movech circularly : which ſome aſcribe 


to Hicctus of Syracuſe. 


He wrote one Book, which Hermippes (citing 


' through the fire. Philolaus fled to the Lucanians, 
where ſome other friends came to him , who 
gathering themſelves together, over-maſter'd the 
But of this formerly, in the. Liſe of 
 Pythagoras, 

| He affirmed, that there is a twofold cerrupti- 
' on : one While by fire falling from Heaven : ano- 


ſome other Author) afficms that F/ato, when he | ther, by water out of the Moon, poured forth by 


weat to Sicily ro Dionyfius, purchaſed of the Kinl- 
men of Philo/as, paying for it forty Alexandrian 
Mine : and out of it roox his 7*:4us. Others 
ſay that Dzonyſius gave ii him, having taken it 
from a young man, Diſciple to Plilolaus, whom 
be freed out of Priſon. 

Demetrius laith 5 that Ph:lolaus firſt publiſhed 
a Pythgzorick Diſcourſe concerning nature, begin- 
ning thus, Nature, and the whole World, and all 
tbings in it , are ' aptly conneted of Infinites and 
Fines. 

Plutarch relates, that after the Pythaporean 
Aſſociations were expelled the Cities, thoſe who 
kept {till rogether, being aſſembled in a houſe at 


 EUDOXUS 


UDOXUS was of Gnidas, fon of 

eA:(chmes: he was an Aſtrologer, Geo- 

metrician, Fhyfician, and Law-giver : 

Re learnt Geometry of Arclytas ; Me- 
dicine, of Philiftio, the Sicilian, as Callimmachus 
atfic ms. 

Sorzon ſaith, he heard Plato alſo: for being 23 
years old, and in a very mean condition, he was 
invited by the fame of rhe Socratick Philoſophers 
to goto Athens, With Theomedon a Phyſician that 


the circumgyration of the Air ; the exhalations 
whereof become the food of the World. 


The ſubſtance of the Suns, as it were of glaſs, Plu. 2.x 


receiving the reverberation of all the fire in the 
world, and tranſmitting the light thereof to us, 
as it were through a ſtrainer, as that fiery lighe 
in Heaven refembleth the Sun ; then that which 
proceedeth from it, is in form of a mirrour: and 
thirdly there is a ſplendor, which by way of re- 
fletion from that mirrour, is ſpread upon vs3 
and this we call the Sun, as it were the Image of 
an Image. 


oblique Circle, as the Sun and Moon do. 


maintained, and much affefted him. He lived in 
the Pyreum, and went up every day to Athens, 
where he heard the Sophiſts, and rerurn'd, Thus 
he lived two Months,and then went home; where 
his friends making a collection of money for him, 
he travelled to egypt with Chry/ippus a Phyſician, 
carrying along with him Letters of recommen- 
dation from Ageſilaus to Ne&abis, who recom- 
mended him to the Prieſts. "There he lived a year 
and four months, ſhaving his Eye-brows; and 

wrote, 


The Earth moveth round about the fire in an plu.z,1 


ART 


T] ART IX. 


read 


id, 


EUDG@ATL 


wrote, as ſome think, his Hiſtory of eight years. 
Thence he went to Cyzicus, and to Propontis, 
teaching Philoſophy ; and to Mauſolus. Art laſt, 
having gotten together many Diſciples, he re- 
turn'd to Athens, to vex Plato, as ſome conceive, 
for having formerly rejeted him. Some ſay, that 
Plato making a Feaſt, he raughe him the way of 
placing his Guelts in the figure of a Semicircle. 

Nicomachus ſon of Ariſtotle ſaith , he aſſerted 
pleaſure to be the chief good. 

He was much honoured in his own Country,as 
appears by the Decree made concerning him. He 
was very eminent alſo anjong the Greeks, for he 
gave Laws to ſome Cities, and tanghe them (as 
Hermippus affirms)Aſtrology and Geometry ; and 
many other excellent things. 

He had three Daughters, A#is, Philris, and 
Delphis. Eratoſfthenes affirms, he wrote Kuyr dte- 
abyss; but others,that the e&gyptians wrote them 
intheir own Language, and that Arifoxenus tran- 
ſlated them into Greek. 

From him Chry/ippns the Gnidian, ſon of Erine- 
#s , received all that he wrote concerning the 
Gods, and the World, and Meteors. 

He left many excellent Writings. 

He had a ſon, Ariſtagoras, father to Chryſippus, 
the Diſciple of Aerblius. 

He flouriſhed in the 103 Olympiad, died 


53 years old. When he lived in egypt with 
Ichonupbus, a Heliopolitane, an Ox licked his Gar- 
ment ; whereupon the Prieſts! foretold that he 
ſhould be very eminent, but not long-liv'd. Thus 
Laertius. : 

If therefore he lived about the 104 Olympiad, 
and in the twenty third year of his age heard Pla- 
to, Euſebius ſeems to be miſtaken, who affirms, he 
fAouriſhed in the beginning of the 97 Olympiad, 
which was ſeven years after the death of Socrates, 
at what time Eudoxus could not have attained any 
emynence, if he were Diſciple to Plato, as Cicero 
alſo affirms he was ; Strabo, that he went with 
Plato into egypt 3 Suidas, that he was Contem- 
porary with him. 

Of his Writings are mentioned OFaeteris; ſee 
Cenſorinus, de Die Natali, Cap. 18. 

Tis eg} cited by Atheneus and others ; 
perhaps the ſame Strabo calls Tay oft? 7%y *EuSoZey 
irozier; it conſiſted of many Books, the Seventh 
cited by Srephanus and Porphyrius. 

Phenomena ; mentioned by the Anonymous 
Writer of the Life of Aratas. 


There were others of this Name 3 (a) one of («) Lat: 


Rhodes, a Hiſtorian 3 another of Sicily, a Comick 
Poet ; another of Gnidus, a Phyſician ; (5) ano- 
ther , of Cyzicus. Hitherto of the Pyrhogorean 
Philoſophers. | 
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HERACLITVS. | 
CHAP. i ; = 
His Country, Paremts, Maſters. 
A* the Ionick,Seft,, which was ſo named from | were deſcended from it, though founded in other 
the place of its Iaſtitation, qunicated | places : Sothe Pythagorean Sect, being from the 
that denomination in general to all the Sets that | Country _ it was planted termed _, 
a2aa 


<h_ 


Pry 
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(a) Cao, Laert. 
69: 


Strom. 1». 


(b) ad Amplild. 
ic) Stob, Serm, 


21 
DES . 


{d) Adv, Colot. 


{e) Laert. 
(f) Suid, 


(g) Strom. 1. 
where perhaps 
read m2>uuady 
y ov 624 di 
LTH! 


() Laere. ibid, 


. «ve 4 4 EF = 


of them. hag theig þegiaping fag trom [zaly,wers 
include oy e gey 7 rign F Wrafich, 
Of theſe there were f0lr ; the eracltian , the 
Fleatick; the Sceprick, Cor Pyrrbonian?) and: the 
Epicurean. TEAS 


The Author of the firſt was Heracliths an 


2 ) Epbifay, bly Father 
$4 by C {bY Be Suidas Bloſſo, or 
Plento, "or ( faith he ) as others Heracion : He had 
alſo an Uncle, Heracleodorus, whom he mentions 
in his (6) Epiſtles, ; 
(c) Ariftonymus faith , That whiPſt he was 
et young, he was the wiſeſt of all men, becauſe 
e knew that he knew nothing, Laertis, that 
he was admirable from his Childhood ; for, 
whiPſt he was young, he uſed to ſay,that he knew 
nothing; and when he was grown up, that he 
knew all things. G& 
Laertius adds, That be beard no man; but pro- 
feſr”'d that be bimſelf made inquiry, and ſought out 
all things of himſelf. But the learned* Caſ#ubon 
juſtly doubts, That Laertis miſtakes the mean» 
ing'of thoſe words, and that, they-rather refer 
ro a ſtrict enquiry, which he uſed to mgke into 
himſelf, according to the:Delphian Motto, Know 
thy ſelf, to which'effet;, (A) Plauterch com- 
mends as a memorable ſaying of his, L have been 
ſeeking out my ſelf, And Laertius himſelt* ackfli 
ledgerh, upon the teſtimony of Sotion, 
affirmed, be heard Xenophanes z to wiv 
adds, _—_ the Pythagorean, © © 
Ce ) He flouriſhed about the 69th Olympiad 
C f ) in the time of Darius Hyſt apis, 


7 


te 
Y R. 


ll 


% 
CHAP: IL 
& >. 
How be lived at'Epheſus, 


Aertius ſaith, He was of a bigh Spirit \"ews- 

' temning others , as appears by a' Rook of bis 
( perhaps the Fifth Book of | Politick, out, of 
which (g) Clemens ſeeins to Cite the ſame Sen- 
tence ) wherein he ſaith , ** Much Learning in- 
« fruits not the Mind , for then\it would bave 
« inſtractied Heſiod and Pythagoras, as alſs Xeno- 
<« phanes axd Hecatzus, for there is. but oje wiſe 
<« things, which is to know. when to govern all by all ; 
« He -alſo ſaid, That Homer deſ:rved #0 be thrown 
« out of the Schools and beaten, as alſo Archilo- 
&« chus, 

As a further (6b) Argument of the greatneſs 
of his Spirit, Antiſtbenes relates, That he gave 
the Kingdom to his Brother ; Laertias, That be- 
ing deſired totake upon him the Supreme Power, 
he ſlighted it, becauſe the City was prepoſleſs?d 
with an ill way of Government ; and retiring 
to the Temple of Diana, play*d at Dice there 
with the Boys, ſaying to the Epheſians that ſtood 
about him; ** Worſt of Men, what do you wonder 
© at! Is it not better to do thus, than to govern 

ou ? 

Much offended was he with the Epheſiang, for 
that they had baniſhed his Friend Hermodorzs, in 
whoſe behalf he reproved them ſharply,writing 
thus 3 The Epheſians deſerve to die all Children , 
and to leave their City. to Children , for- that dbey 


n 
£ 
t 
* 
1 


f 
b 


raft out Hermodorus., #he.moſt excellent a 


*. 
>a, 


. 
« 


| 


all the Sects that ſprung out of it, though ſome | #ba, ſaying, Let not one of us be more excellent than 


| abe reſt ;, and if thegs be ,axy. ſuch , leg bims. 
(Fryer % FEY krher ip. Fo to 


4p Lupin ca, 


Darius (i) King of Perſia, wrote to the x. (Bits, 
| pheftanr; to repeat the Baniſhment of Hermoty. 
ri, and th reſtore him to his Patrimony, He 
wrote alſo to Hergclins, inviting him to come 


-andJYvewſirh tim the Letter, way xo this effect : 
(KR) I King Dariw ſal 


ute Heraclitus the F. (R/ Epic 
& Lane 


-— 


phefian , a wile Perſon. 


Y OU have put forth a Book con:erning N tare, 
bard to be underſtood and interpreted ;, but by 
fo much as I nuderſtand of it, it ſeems 10 promiſe 
the Theory of the whole World, and of the things 
that depend bereon , which conſiſt in Divine M4. 
tion, and by many Dueſtions and Doftrines, ax 
well to thoſe who are ſkilful in the Greek Learn 
ing, as to others vers'd in Meteorologie, and other 
Learning, to doubt what is the true meaning if 
what you baye written, King Darius therefore, Soy 
.of Hyſtaipes, deſires to participate of your Learn- 
ing, and of pe Greek Jnſtitution. Come a ſoon 
as you" can to my Preſence, and Royal Palace; fy 
the Greeks fr the moſt part , are not obſequing 
to_ wiſe. men, batt deſpiſe the good things which they 
deliver; With me. you ſhall bave the firſt place, 
ar, daily Honowr and Titles; your way of living 


” ap / 


| Poll be as noble at'your Tnſtruftions. 


, But Heraclitws"refuſed his offer, returning him 


is Anſwer. 
i p be Wh a 


claito Darias the King, Son of \ 


win living refrain from Truth and, Ju- 
23d perſue Unſatiableneſ; and Viix- 
glory, by ref of their Folly ;, but T, having forgot. 
all Evil, a ſhunting the ſociety. of inbred Envy and 
Pride," will \nevet\come to the Kingdom of Perlia, 
being I. with a little, according to my own 


mind. + * 
(1) Demetrius affirms, he lighted the Atbe- (1) Lan 
1ians alld, zyh6;had a great reſpe& ſor him, 

He collially*bewailed the wicked lives of 
men, and affoften as he came abroad amongſt them 
fell a weeping, conſidering that all things which are 
done are miſery, 


A # 
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CHAP. 


T OT— 


II, 


Hiu Retirement, 


T. the laſt, ſaith Laertius, growing into a great 

hatred of mankind, he retired tothe mountains 
and lived there, feeding upon Graſs ant! Herbs; 
the diſlike which he had of - the Epbeſians be- 
ing much exaſperated by a diſreſpeCt they ſhew- 
ed to him; whence, (m) Demetrius affirms, that, (man 
the Epbeſians ſleighting him, be betook himſelf to 4 
private Life; the occaſion is related by himſelf 
in two: Epiſtles to Hermodorns 3 the firſt 18 
this, - 


Heraclits to Hermodorus, 


| E not angry any longer in.your own Cauf, 
Hermodorns \ Eutbyclez, Son of that Ny- 


cophon who Sn, Sneriledge, hath Indict 


' rance who am excellent in Wiſdome ) for that 


. , 8 
th, ' WY ade th I" 


HERAC 


LITUS. 


ed me of impiety ( overcoming me by his 1gno- | 


ypo the Altar by which I ſtood I wrote m 
Name, making my felf, of a Man, a God, 
Thus 1 ſhall bz condemned of impiety by the 
impious. What think you? I ſhail ſeem impi- 
ous to them for dillenting from them 1n opini- 
6n concerning the Gods, If blind Men were 
to judg of Sight, they would ſay that Blindneſs 
were Sight; bur, O ye ignorant Men, teach us 
firſt what God is, that when you declare us to be 
impious, you may be believed. Where Is God, 
ſhur up in Temples? O pious Men, who place 
God in the dark. It is a reproach to a Man to | 
tell him , he is a. Stone, but of God you pro- 
feſs, as a Lruth and in his commendations, he 1s 
born of a Rock, You ignorant pcople! you. 
know not, that Go4l is not made with Hands, nel- 
ther hath he any Balis from the beginning, nor | 
hath one Circumference ; but the whole World, 
adorned with living Creatures, Plants and Stars 
is his Manſion, But if you your ſelves are un- | 
learned, let not my Learaing be conſtrued impie- | 
ty. Learn Wiſdom and underi{tand , bur + 01 will | 
not, neither do | force you. You grow © with 
ignorance and rejoyce in your own V 

Hercules was not as Homer bely*d hi1!: «. 
Murtherer of Strangers, What 1 +5 it ful Ce 
ified him? his own Integrity and 5 -ctitude, by 
which he perform*d ſo many Labe .'s, Am not 
Ithen, O ye Men, good alſo? i vas mi. zen 
when I asked you; for though ya ſhould iay 
the coitrary, yet I am good, aud have pci iorm: 
ed many difficult Labours. I have overcom? 
Pleaſures; I have overcome Riches; Ihave ovec- | 
come Ambition; I have mattei*d Cowardice 
I have malter*d Flattery : Fear harh nothing to | 
vbject againſt me , Drunkenels hath nothing to 
object againſt me : Sorrow is afraid of m2; An- | 
ger is airaid of me; I have won the Garland in | 
Fighting againſt theſe Adverſaries, a task which | 
was impoſed on me by my ſelf, not by Eariſte- 
us, Will you not give over to ſlander Wildom, 
and to preſs your own Sins and Crimes upon 
'our ſelves? It you could rcturn to life goo years | 
| ok you would find Heraclits ſtil] alive, but 
not the lealt print of your Names, I ſhall equa- 
lize, by reaſon of my Learning, the Lives of 
Citics and Nations, I ſhall never be filence?d. If 
the City of the Epheſians were razed to the | 
Ground, and all their Altars deſtroy*d, yet will 
the Souls of Men be the places to preſerve my 
memory. I will alſo marry Hebe, not the Hebe 
of Hercules, he will always be with her Himſelf, | 
mine is another. Vertue hath brought forth ma- | 
ny, and beſtow?d one upon Homer, another up- 
on Heſivd, and to every good Man once, whici is 
the renown of his Learning. Am not I wiſer 
than Ezthycles, who alone know God? But thou 
being bold and impious thy ſelt, think*ſt him God | 
who is not God: If the Altar of God be not 
ereCted, there is not God ; hut if the Altar of ' 
one that isnot God be erected, then he is God, 
as if ſtones were witneſſes of the Gods. His 
works ſhould bear witneſs of him, as thoſe of the | 
Sun, Night and Day, bear witneſs; the four ſea- 
ſons of the year are his witneſſes; the whole | 


The other Epiſtle is this, 
To Hermodorus. 


Underſtand that the Epheſians are about ta 
make a Law againſt me, moſt illegally ; for 
it is not a Law which is made for a ſingle perſon, 
but Judgment: the Epheſians know not that 4 
Judge is ditterent from a Law-giver, and this is 
{o much the better, for that it is uncertain who 
ſhall tranſgreſs it: But the Judge ſeeth before 
his Eyes the Perſon that is to ſuffer. They know, 
Hermodoyus, that | aſſiſted you in the framing of 
Laws, and therefore will baniſh me, but not be- 
fore they have confuted themſelves, They de- 
cree, that he who laughs not and hates mankind, 
ſhail dzpart the City before the,Sun riſe; this is 
the Law they would make, There is no Man, Her« 
modorxs , but laughs, except Heraclitus; and ſo 
they banith me. O ye Men! Will ye not learn, 
why 1 never laugh? lt 1s not that I hate Men, 
but their Wickedneſs; write your Law thus, who- 
ſocver hateth Wickegneſs , let him depart the 
City, and 1 will be the ficſt that ſhall go, willing 
to forſake , not my Country , but the malice of 
my Country-men. Write your decree over 
again, Bur if you grant there 1s Wickedneſs 
and Vice amongſt the Epheſians, and that | hate 
you for it, why ſhould nor 1 make a juſter Law 
chat they, who through their Wickedneſs are 
che occalion that Heraclizus never laughs, ſhould 
depart this lite? Or rather let them be fined 
2reat. Sums, tor the loſs of Wealth will more af- 
fi you, this 1s death to you, You have done 
me wrong in taking away that which God gave 
me, and baniſhing me unjuſtly. Shall 1 theretore 
love you 2 hrit, for that you have taken all joy 
away trom m2, and not ceaſing there, oppreſls 
me with Laws and Exile ; for whilſt [ live ig the 
Tity, I am baniſhed from you ? With whom do [ 
commit Adulteries? With what company do I 
commit Murther? With whom am | Drunk ? 
With whom do l joyn in Wickedneſs? I corrupt 
none; I injure none; Iamalone in the City, You 
have made it a Deſert by your Wickedneſs, 
Hath eraclizes made your Forum honeſt ? No 
but Heraclitus would have made you and the 
whole City good z but you would not, I would 
do it, and am a Law to others; lam the only 
Perſon that ought not to be puniſhed by the City, 
Do you wonder,that I never laugh? I wonder at 
you, that you can rcjoyce and do wrong z for 
thoſe that do unjuſtly onght to have a ſowre look. 
If you would give me an opportunity of laughter; 
live in peace; andcontelt not unjuſtly : You car- 
ry Siwords in your Tongnes, plunder Wealth, 
raviſl\Women, poyſon Friends,commit Sacriledge, 
betray the Truſt the People repoſe in you, take 
away Mens Lives by Torture; every Man is full 
of a ſeveral Wickedneſs. Shall I laugh, when [ 
ſee Men dotheſe things ? Their Garments, Beards 
and Heads ordered with unneceſlary care; a Mo- 
ther deſerted by a wicked Son, or, young Merl 
conſuming their Patrimony, or a Citizen whoſe 
Wife is taken from him, ora Virgin raviſh*d, or 
a Concubinentertained as a Wife,or oneimpudent 


fruitful Earth is his witneſsz the Moon is his | young man courted by the whole City, or deadly 


work, a heavenly teſtimony: 


4 


| 


Poiſons by Unguents 3 or ſome at Feaſts, filling 
A aaaa 2 their 
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their Bellies more with Poiſon than with Dain- 
tics, or the Peopfe treating of Pablick Aﬀairs in 
the Theatre? Vertue,more rigid than Vice,would 
ſtrike me blind, if I ſhould laugh at your Wars. 
By Muſick, Pipes, and — you are excited 
to things contrary to a!! Harmony. Iron, a 
Metal mote proper for Ploughs and Tilage , 1s 
fitted for ſlanghter and death. You injure the 
Gods, warlike Mine*va, and Marys, ſurnamed 
Enygalius : Men,taiſing Armies agataſt men,covet 
to kill one another, puniſh them who ſorſake the 
Field, for not heing morderous; and honour, as 
valiant, ſnclt as are drunk with blood : But Lyons 
atm not themſelves againſt one another 3 Hor- 
ſes betake not themſelves to Swords; the Eagle 
buckles not a Breaſt-plate againſt an Eagle. No 
other Creatures uſe Inſtruments of War, their 
Limbs are their Weapohs. Horns are the Arms 
of thoſe, Beaks of theſe, Wings of others; 
Swiftneſs to ſortie ; Bigneſs , Smalneſs , Swim- 
ming to others; to many theit Breath; no irra- 
tional Creature pſeth a Sword, but keeps it ſelf 
within the Laws, to which it is deſign*d by Na- 
ture ; but Man doth not ſo, more blameable, be- 
cauſe more underſtanding, Yon muſt wiſh for an 
end of your Wars , if you would take me off 
from this ſeverity. Nor worſe than theſe inter- 
nal Diſſentions, is, your Depopulations of Ci- 
ties, tormenting aged Perſdns, wm Bogey 
taking away Children from their Mothers and 
Nurſes, defiling Beds, vitiating Virgins , abu- 
fing Boys, caſting free Perfons into Bonds, de- 
moliſhing the Temples of the Gods, digging up 
the Monuments of the Heroes, triumphing in 
wickedneſs, and offering gratulatory Sacrifices to 
the Gods for theſe unjuſt actions, About theſe, 
without laughing, you contelt in Peace by Argu- 
ment, and in War with Steel. You force away 
Juſtice by your Swords. Hermodoras 1s baniſhed 
for writing Laws; Heraclitus is baniſhed for Im- 
piety ; the Cities are deſerted of Juſtice, the 
Defarts of Injuſtice. The People have built 
Walls, as Teſtimonies of the wickedneſs of the 
Inhabitants; ſhutting up your own Lives, You 
are all fenced with Houſes ; there are other walls 
of wickedneſs, Enemies within you, your own 
Country-men ; Enemies without you, Stran- 
ers; All Enemies, no Friends, Can I laugh, 
eeing ſo many Enemies? You think the wealth 
of other men is your own ; youthink the Wives 
of other men are your own. You lay the yoke 
of ſervitnde npon free Perſons; you devour the 
Living ; you violate the Laws ; you ratifie wick- 
edneſs by Law z, you do violence to all ſuch as 
conſent not to your Juſtice. Your Laws them- 
ſelves convince you of injaſtice; for if they were 
not, you would go wholly enpuniſhed ; whereas 
now you are a little reſtrained, and, by fear of 
puniſhment, with-held from the utmoſt injuſtice, 
There 1s athird Epiltte of his to the ſame Per- 
fon; expreſling no lels diſafiettion to the Ephe- 


frans, 


Heraclitus to Hermodorus. 


Ive me notice , Hermodorus , when you in- 
tend to go to Iraly; may the Gods and 
Demons of that place receive you kindly, 1] 
dreamt, that I beheld all the Diadems of the 


whole World make their addreſs to your Laws 
and,fhotting. their mouths after the Perſian man. 
ner, adore them, they being ſcatcd above ail the 
reff, The Epheſians wilt adore thee, when thoy 
art dead, when thy Laws ſhall bear a general way; 
then neceſſity will force them to uſe them, for 
God hath taken away the power from them, ang 
ey have acknowledg*d themſelves worthy of 
ſervitude. This | learnt from the more Ancient, 
All 4fia is reduced by the King | of Perſia ] and 
the _ are ſpotled, They are not ac- 
cuſtomed ro true Liberty and Dominion, and now 
It is = likely will be obedient, if they are com. 
manded to lament and accuſe the Gods for not 
gtving them riches. Ir is the part of blind men, 
not of a good man, to value the goods of For. 
tune, The Sibyl frequently hinted this, that 
from Greece there ſhould come a wiſe man into 
Ttaly. The Sibyl knew thee ſo many ages ſince, 
Hermodorws ;, even then thou wert in being : but 
the Epheſians will not yet ſee him, whom Truth 
acknowledged, by the mouth of a Woman, di. 
vinely inſpir'd, A teſtimony is given of your 
wiſdom z but the Epheſians diſallow the teftimony 
of a God: they ſhall ſmart for their inſolence, 
and even now do ſmart for it, having an ill 6 
pinion of us alſo, God puniſheth not by taking 
away riches, he rather allows them to the wicked, 
as an aggravation of their crimes, that, abound- 
ing in wealth, their offences may be more noto- 
rious to all men ; for poverty isa veile, 1 wiſh 
fortune may not forſake you, that all men may 
ſee your wickedneſs, But farewel they; as for 
you, acquaint me with the time of your depar- 
ture, for I would by all means meet you, and dif. 
courſe with you a little, amongſt other things, 
concerning Laws, I had committed it to writing, 
but that 1 thought it fit rather to be putt | 
nothing is more conceaPd than when one man 
ſpeaks ro another alone,and eſpecially when He- 
raclitus to Hermodorws, T he ordinary ſort of men 
differ not from broken Pitchers, which can hold 
nothing, but let it run out by babling, The 4- 
thenians, being Autochtones, knew the nature 
of men, that being made of Earth, they have 
craſie minds, and therefore inſtituted them in a 
ſecrecy and ſilence of Myſteries, that they might 
hold their peace through fear, not out of judge- 
ment, and that it might be no longer hard for 
them to praftiſe ſilence. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Sickneſs aud Death. 


being nothing but Graſs and Herbs brought 
himintoa Dropſie, whereupon he was coaſtrain- 
ed to return to the City, The account of his 


to Amphidamar. The firit is this, 


Heraclizus to Amphidamas. 


| Am fallen ſick, Amphidamas, of a Dropfic. 
Whatſoever is in us, if it get the Dominion, 
it becomes a diſeafe, Exceſs of heat is a Fever; 


excels of cold, a Palſey ; exceſs of wind to 
ck. 


Paxy 


He diet which he uſed in the Mountains 'M 


ſickneſs receive from himſelf, in * two Epiſiles » g41.c 


aR 


\ 


HERACLITUS. 


- 1- My diſeaſe comes from exceſs of moiſture, 
The th ſomthing divine, that keeps all theſe 
in due proportion; the firitthing 1s health, na- 
ture her ſelf ishealth z we cannot fore-ice what 
ic CONtrary £O Nature, but after that it happens. 
I know the nature of the World, I know that of 
man ; I know diſeaſes, I know health; I will cure 
my ſelf, I will imirate God, who makes equall 
the inequalities of the world, committing it to 
the Sun. Heraclitzs ſhall not dye of this ditcaſe , 
the diſeaſe of Heraclitus ſhall dye by good directi- 
on, In the Univerſe moiſt things are dried up, 
hot things are made cold, My wiſdom know- 
eth the waysof nature; it knows thecure of ſick- 
neſs: but if my body be over-preſs'd, it muſt 
deſcend to the deſtin*d place; nevertheleſs my 
Soul ſhall not deſcend, but being a thing immor- 
tal ſhall lye upon high to Heaven. The xtherial 
Manſions ſhall receive me, and I will accuſe the 
Epheſians, 1 ſhall converſe, not with Men, but 
with Gods, I ſhall not build Altars to others, 
but others tome. Emtbycles ſhall not charge me 
with impiety ; but I, him, of malice. T hey won- 
der,that Heraclitms look?d always ſad z they won- 
der not, that men are always wicked, With- 
hold from your wickedneſs, and perhaps I ſhall 
ſmile. My ſickneſs is the more gentle to me, for 
that I am not among(t men, but alone; and per. 
haps for that my Soul preſageth ſhe ſhall ſhorrl 
be freed out of this priſon, and looking throug 
her ſhatter*d body,calls to mind her own Country, 
from whence ſhe came to encompaſs this tranſh- 
tory mortal body, which to others ſeems built up 
of flegme,choler,purulent matter,Blood, Nerves, 
Bones, and Fleſh ; for unleſs paſlions did con- 
trive pains, we ſhould never go out of it, 


The ſecond Epiſtle was to this effect, 
To the ſame, 


HE Phyſitians, Ampbidams, met together, 
8: and were very diligent about the cure of 
my ſickneſs, but knew neither art nor nature; 
they would haye it to he this, and to be that, but 
knew neither. They did nothing but ſoften my 
belly with feeling it, as if it had beena Leather- 
Bottle; yet ſome of them would have undertaken 
the cure, but I would not allow it, before I had 
required an account of the diſeaſe, which they 
could not give me ; neither were they too hard 
for me, but I for them. How, ſaid I, can you be 
maſters of piping, when one that is not a piper 
hath over-match*d you ? I ſhall cure my ſelf ſoon- 
er than you can, 1f you will but teach me how 
adrought may be made of a ſhower ; but they, 
not underſtanding my queſtion,held rheir peace, 
and were much at a lols in their own Science, 1 
have known others cured, not by them, but by 
chance. Theſe men, Amphidama, do wickedly, 
protcſiing Arts which they have not, and under- 
taking the cure of that which they underſtand 
not, bringing death to menunder the pretext and 
name of Art, doing wrong both to Art and Na- 
ture, It js abominable to profels ignorance, 
bur more abominable to profeſs an Art, of 
whichwe are ignorant, What delight take they 
in lying, bur that by deceit they grow rich ? It 
were better for them to beg, for thenthey would 


be pitied , but now they are hated for doing 
wrong and lying. Other Arts are more fortu- 
nate ; theſe arecaſily confuted, the better more 
hardly. Theſe were the men that took compal- 
lion of me in the City; not a Phyſician amongſt 
them, but all Couſeners and I[mpoltors, who ſell 
cheats of Art for Mony, They kilPd Heracles- 
dorus, my Uncle, and took Mony for it, and were 
not able to tell me the cauſe of my diſtemper, 
and how a drought might be made out of anexceſs 
of moyſture. They are ignorant that God cures 
the great bodies in the World, reducing their 
inequality to an even temper, that he makes 
whole thoſe thar are broken, ſtops ſuch as are 
falling, gathers the diſperſed together into one 
body, poliſheth the deform'd, thoſe which are 
taken he puts into Cuſtody, thoſe which flye he 
perſues, illuminates the dark with his light, ter- 
minates the infinite with certain bounds, gives 
form to thoſe which have none, gives ſight to 
things void of ſenſe, permeates through all @b- 
ſtance, Striking, Compoſing, Diſſolving, Con- 
denſing,Diffuſing ; he diſſolves the dry into moiſt, 
he condenſeth the looſe Air, and continually 
moveth the things above, ſetleth thoſe beneath. 
This is the cure of the ſickly World 3 This [ will 
-— 4 in my ſelf ; to all the reſt, I bid fare- 
wel. 

Thus having demanded of thePhyſitians znig. 
matically, whether they could of a ſhower make 
a drought, they not underſtanding him, he ſhut 
himſelt up in an Oxe-ſtall, hoping that the Hy- 
dropical humours would be extratted by the 
warmth of the dung ; but that doing him no 
good, he dyed, having lived 60 years. 

Hermippns relates,that he demanded of thePhy- 
litians, Whether they could ſqueeze the water 
out of the inward parts of his body ; which they 
acknowledging they could not do, he lay'd him- 
ſelf in the Sun, and commanded his Servants to 
playſter him all over with Cow-dung, in which 
poſture he dyed the next day, and was buried in 
the Forum, Neanthes of Cyzicum faith, that 
they could not get off the Cow-dung, and not 
being known in that condition by the Dogs, they 
tore him to pieces, 

But Arifto ſaith, he was curd of this dropſie, 
and dyed afterwardsof ſome other diſeaſe, which 
Heppobotus confirms, 

Laertins reckons five of this Name. This 
Philoſopher, the fir, 

The ſecond, a Lyrick Poet, who writ an En- 
comium of the twelve gods. 

The ebird,an Elegiack Poet, of Halicarnaſſas ; 
upon whom Cellimachus hath an Epigram. 

The foxrth, of Lesbos , who writ the Mace- 
donick. 

The fifth, a Jeſter. To whom add, mentioned 
by Atheneus , another of Afitylene, a Jugler 
and laſtly, one of Tarentem, a Lutcniſt who play'd 
at the marriage of Alexander. 

[t 1s reported of Heraclitzs the Philoſopher, 
that he perſwaded Melancomes a Tyrant to lay 
down his Crown. 
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CHAP. V. 
His Apothegms. 


C2 F his Apothegms, and moral Sentences, are 
remembred theſe : He ſaid, That we ought 
totake more care to extinguiſh Contumely, than 
the Hotteſt Firez And that a People ought to 
fight for their Laws, as well as for their Walls. 

Deriding the Sacrifices, whereby they thought 
that the Gods were pacified; Theſe, faith he, 
cleanſe themſelves by polluting themſelves with 
Blood, as if a Man ſhould go into the Dirt to 
waſh himſelf. 

He faith, That he wholly contemned his Body, 
and eſteemed it more vile than Drols; yet would 
take care for the Cure of it, as tong as God 
ſhould command him to uſe it as an Inſtrument. 

Of all the Diſcourſes that ever 1 heard, none 
came ſo far asto prove, Thar Wildom 1s fom- 
thing ſeparate from all other things; A ſolitary 
Man iseither a God or a Bealr, 

Even the Eyes and Ears of Fools that have 

ude Minds are tainted with ill, 

It concerneth every Man to know himſelf, and 
to govern himſelf prudently. 

Being deſired by the Citizens, to make ſome 
diſcourle concerning Concord , he went up into 
the Chair, and takin? a Cur full 0: water, ſprink- 
led ſome Meal and Penny-royal into it, and ha- 
ving drunk it off, went away; giving them to un- 
derſtand, That Cities might be preſerved in 
Peace and Concord, if tic Inhabitants would be 
content. with a little, and not affect coſtly Su- 
periluities. 

Itis hard toconceal Rudenels at any time, but 
eſpecially in Wine. 

A Drunken Manreels, and is led by a Child 
his Soul is wet, and knows 3or whether ſhe goeth ; 
a dry Soul is the wiſeſt and beſt. 

He ſaid , That the Wit of a Man 1s his Geni- 
ts, 

Being asked by one, Why he held his peace ? 
he anſwer?d, That you may ſpeak. 

He ſaid, That the King to whom the Delphian 
Oracle belongs, neither ſpeaks, nor conceals, 
but gives ſigns. 

It is all one to be living and dead, waking and 
ſleeping, young and old; for each of theſe alter- 
nately changeth into the other. 

He ſeemed to blame Generation, ſaying, That 
thoſe who are born will live and dye, or rather 
xeſt, and leave behind them Children to dye alſo, 

Unleſs a Man hopeth that which 1s not to be 
hoped for, he ſhall not find that which is inſcru- 
table, and hath nopaſlage whereby he may come 
atit. This, Clemens calls a kind of Paraphralc 
upon that of the Prophet, ( Eſay.6. ) Unleſs you 
believe, you ſhall not underſtand, | 

Reproving ſome incredulous Perſons, he ſaid, 
They can neither hear nor ſpeak, 

How can that Light, which never ſets, be hid- 
den or obſcured, ( meaning God? ) 

Juice ſhall ſeize upon the Framers and Wit- 
nclles of falſe things. 


CHAP, VI. 


His I/ ritings. 


He Treatiſe ( faith Laertiss ) which goeth 


abroad under his Name, is a continued dit. 
courſe of Nature; It is divided into three Books : 
One, concerning the Univerſe 3 the Second, Pali. 
tick; the Third, Theologick, This Bcok he de. 
polited inthe Temple of Diana, and.as ſome af: 
tirm, he affected to write obſcurely, ( whence 
called 7xsJ«v3c, dark ) that he might be read on. 
ly by the more Learned, and not become con. 
temptible, by being read by the Vulgarz which 
Timon implies, ſaying , 


*Mongſt theſe the great Confonnder did ayife, 
Dark, Heraclitus, he that doth deſpiſe 
The Multitude 


And perhaps it conduced not a little to the oh« 
ſcurity of his Writings, that, through exceſs 
of Melancholy , as Theophraſtw laith, he began 
many things, and left them unfiniſh'd, and ma. 
ny times wrote contrary things. 

Ariſto relates, that Exripedes brought this 
Book of Heraclitus to Socrates to he read; and 
asking his opinion of it : © The things, ſaid $4 
© crates, Which I underſtand in it, are excellent, 
<« and ſo, I ſuppoſe, are thoſe which I underſtand 
not; But they require a Delian Diver, ( one 
«that is able to explain Oracles,) But Selexucwus the 
Grammarlan, citing one Croto, faith, That acer- 
tain perſon, named Crates, brought this Book firſt 
among the Gyeciaxs, and faid, It required a De- 
lian Diver, for only ſach a one could eſcape 
drowning init,Some cntitle it, The Mes; others, 
Concerning Nature; Diodotus, Ax exalt rule to 
ſteer Life by; others, The Fudgment of Manners, 
the Ornament of one Inſtitution above all, 

Yet Laertius gives this judgment of that Trea- 
tiſe, that ſometimes he writes ſo clearly and plain- 
ly, that any Man may underſtand it, and diſcern 
the height of his Mind, adding, that his ſtyle 
was very ſhort and ſound. 

There were many that explain'd and com- 
mented upon his Book: of whom were Antiſth-ner, 
and Heraclides of Pontus, and Cleantbes of Pox- 
tus, and Spherns the Stoick; as alſo Parſanias, 
who was firnamed the Heraclitit, and Nicomedes, 
and Dionyſius , and, of Grammarians, Diods- 
tus, who denies the Book concerning Natrre to 
be his; but admits that of Politick,, alledging,that 
what he ſaid of Nature, is only brought in by 
way . of example. 

Hieronymus ſaith, that Scythimus , an Tambick 
Poet, wrote againſt him in Verſe, 
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CHAP, VI. 
His Dofirine, 
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Aertius ſaith, "That his Writings gained fo 

great a Reputation, that the Followers of 

his Sect were, from him, called Heraclitians. Fs 
Aſlertions were theſe ; 
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SECT. t. 
That Fire i the. Principle of. all Things. 
#3 E held, that ( a ) Fire is the Principle of all, 
CL thiogs, for cf Fira all things axe made,and 


::ro.Fire 2} things ſhall reſolve; Qs. as Laerting, 
Chat Firs is the, Element, 20d:th4-yicilitude of | 


Fire generates allthings by Rarg:ackiou and Cot } ene. mre ihe mem, certain 


denfation', C hier be delivges porhing plainly. ) 
That all things are made by Contrariety, and 
the whole flows Ike a River, That the Unt- 
verſe is bounded, and that there is one World, 
which was made of Fire ; And ſhall again be ſer 
on Fire, by certain Periods for ever, and that 
this is done by Fate, That, of the Contraries, 
that which condnceth to Generation is ramed 
War and Contention z That which to Conflagra- 
tion, Concord and Peace, That Mutation 1s a 
way up and down, and that the World is niade 
by ir; For the Fire being condenſed groweth 
humid, and ſertles into Water ; the Water con- 
enſed turns into Earth, this is the way down, 
Again, the Earth is diffuſed, of which 1s made 
Water ; of the Water , almoſt all things elſe, 
| | This Is . 
the way up. That there are made eXhalations 
from the Earth and from the Sea, ſorne whereof 
are bright and pure, others dark: the Fire is 
augmented by the bright, the Water by the reſt ; 
but what that is which includes all, he declares 
not. Hitherto Laertizs. 

(b) Platarch delivers it thus : That all 
things are made by extinction of this Fire ; firſt 
the groſler part of it being contracted, becom- 
eth Earth , then the Earth being looſned by 
the nature of the Fire, becomes Water the 
Water exhaled, becomes Air, Again, the 
World and all Bodies ſhall be diſſolved in a Con- 
flagration: Fire thcrefore is the Principle, for 
all rhings were made of it; and the End, becauſe 


all thipgs aze.rel RC 55 
Ts A Sha by (&) Clemuns dlex- 
andrinus, out of the words of Heraclitys. That: 
he held, ( faith Clemens) the Uniyerſe to be 
eternal, 1s, manifeſt, for that he ſaith, the Uni- 
verſe was not made by any, either God or Man, but 
was, ir, and ſhall be an ever-living Fire, kindling 
meaſures, and quenching meaſures. 

That he held this World was generated, and 

ſhall pcriſh, is manifeſt alſo from his ſaying, The 
converſions of Fire , firſt Sea, then the half of Sea, 
Earth, the Half-Preſter, meaning that by the pore- 
er of that Fire ,, the Word and God, who governeth 
all things, turneth by Air into moiſture, the ſeed as 
it were of the diſpoſure of the World, mbich be cal- 
leth Sea, Of this again is generated Heaven and 
Earth, and all things that are in them, 
Laſtly, how it returns toit's firſt condition, and 
pecomes Fire again, he ſhews thus. The Sea is 
diffuſed, and meaſured according to the ſame propor- 
Hon as it was firſt, before it was Earth, the like hap- 
pens to the other Elements, Thus Clemens. 

Moreover he held, ( 4) that the foul of the 
World is an exhalation of the humid parts there. 
of, and that (e ) the eſſence of Fate is a rea- 
ſon ( or proportion ) permeating through the 


ſeed of the generation of all things ; for (F ) all ( 
things are done by Fate. | | | 
; This opinion ( that Fire is the Principle of 
all things ) was aſlerted alſo by\Hippaſis the Py- 
thagorean,, whom Platarch, in the account which 
he. gives of ir; joins, with Heraclitay; and its. 
probable, that Heraclitzs, being his Diſciple, re-" 
ceived it: from him, Ino 
'(g) Plaarch adds , that 
ſbarings y- the leaſt. of. 
things, and het; divifible. * 0 


SECT. 3. 


Of the Stars, Sun, Mon, Day, Nizht, &c, 
\ 


I N the World (bh) there are certain Scaphe 
things inthe faſhion of Boats, the hollow ſides 
whereof are turned towards us, in which certain 
ſhining Exhalations are crowded, which cauſe 
flames. Theſe Flames are the Stars, nouriſhed 
by Exhalations, ariſing out of the Earth, Of 
theſe, the Flame of the Sun is the brighteſt and 
hottelt, by reaſon, that the other Stars are more 
diſtant from the Earth, and therefore ſhine and 
heat leſs. 


parent and unmixt place, ( mz ) ( that is in the 
purer Air, ) and keeps a proportionable diſtance 
from us, by which means he heateth and ſhineth 
more than the Moon. ( # ) He happens to be 
Eclipſed by reaſon of his Boat-like figure, when 
the hollow thereof is turned upwards, and the 
convex part downwards towards us. . 

( 0) The Moon is a kind of Farth encom- 
paſſed with a Miſt, (p) in form like a Boat; 
(q) ſhe is nigheſt the Earth, and moved in a 
place that is not pure,the groſler Air, ( r ). She 
is Eclipled, when the hollow part is turned up- 
wards; and the variety of appearances, which 
ſhe hath in a Month, are cauſed by the turning of 
her hollow part upwards by degrees. 

(s) Day, Night, Months, Hours, Years, 
Showers, Winds, and the like, are cauſed by 
different Exhalations: for a ſplendid Exhalation, 
flaming in the circle of the Sun, makes it Day; 
the contrary,being, predominant; makes it Night ; 
the heat of the ſplendid increaſing maketh Sum- 
mer; the moiſture of the dark abounding ma- 
keth Winter.  Suitably to theſe he explained 
the Cauſes of other things; butofthe Earth he 
ſaid nothing, nor of the Scaphe. 


SECT. 3: 
Of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. 


* HE Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea js cau- 
. ſed by the Sun, whichſtirreth, raiſeth and 
carrieth about with him the moſt part of the 
Winds, which coming to blow upou the Ocean, 
cauſe the Atlantick, Sea to ſwell, and ſo make 
the Flux or High-Water; , but when the ſame 
are allay*d, the Sea falleth Jow, and ſo cauſeth a 
Reflux and Ebb, 


Utiverſe; which Fate is #n #theteall body; the 


SECT, 


Fj Laert, ; 


be intraduced devs. (e)Phe. 1.1%, 


, (h) Lacrt, 


- (4) The. Suns jul as big as it ſens to be, (;) Love, - - 
(k) his Figure like that of a Boat, the hollow (4k) Plur. plac, 
part turned downwards. (1) He js ina trans- > M | 


(m) $tob, 


(1) Plut. plac 
2. 24. 
Laert. 


(o) Piut, plac: 
2. 25. 

(p) Plut. plac, 
2.27. 

(q) Laert. 

(r) Plut. fs 


(s) Latrty 


Plur, plac, y 
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S E CT. 4+ 
Of living Creatares, 


't' Laert, NJ F the -Nature ( « ) of the Soul, he ſaid, It is 

Oo ſo profound, as that it cannot by any means 
() Pi+. plac. be found our : He only aſſerted,'('b/) Thatit 1s, 
OR: - 2... as all other things ate, an ExhalatiGn;, that which 
1,5 is without; aud hit which is within, being all 
of one Nature: it is incorporeal and always 1n 


- . 
- - 
CET WF WS." _ > NAY \ 


Rn. That it is —_ is — from it's 
eing moved; (c) Of Souls, the dry is the wi. / 
ſeſt and beſt | in "I 
(4) Man beginneth to |þe perfect abut his (a 
ſecond ſeventh year, at what time the genera. s thy 
tive vigour beginneth to move: for then Trees * ? 
begia to be perfect, when they begin to bring 
forth; for as long as they bear no Fruit, they are 
immarure, and imperfect, Moreover, at that 
time a Man comies to the knowledge of good and 
ill, and is capable of being inſtruced therein. 
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XCENOPHANES. '' ich 
CHAP.L | wh 
His Lift; 


HE Elegtick, Set was denominated from | whom, being beſieged by Hrpagur, ſome made 
Eles a City of Magna Gracia, founded in | their eſcape by night and came anto this part of 

the time of Cyra; by a Colony of Phoceant ; of | Italy, where they built a City which they named 
pt {0 — Bbbbb Eleas 
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XENOPHANES. 


—_— 


P A RT) 


His, 


(6) Strom, 


(c) Laert. 


+ 


{d) Lib, 14. 


(e ) Laert. in 
Timone. 


Cap, I 3. 
(2) Let, 


a. 


Flea, Helea , or Hyelz, either from Elea the 
{ 4) Diony// River of that ſabe, or, a564 } ſome concerve, 
in allofioh t& the Marſhes round. about It. 


Of this City were Parmenides, Zeno, and Len- 
cippus; who being eminent Perſons of one Sect , 
from them the Sect it ſelf was termed Eleatick, | 

Bur its firſt Inſtitutor was Xewopbants, The | <4 the drrogance of thoſe perſonr, wbo not capable of 
Eleatick, Sed, ſaith ( b ) Clemens, was begun by 
Xehophanes the Colophonian, who ( as Timzus 
affirms ) lived in the time of Hieron King of Sicily, 
end of Epicharmus the Poet ; But Apollodorus, tat 
he was born in the fourth Olympiad, and his life 
extended to the times of Darius and-Cyrus. Par- 
menides was Diſciple to Xenophanes 
bim ;, then Leucippus ; then Democritus, The 
Auditors of Democritus were Protagoras the Ab- 
derite, Metrodorus the Chian, and Diogenes the 
Smyrnzan , whoſe Diſciple was Anaxarchus. 

(c ) Xenophanes was ( as was ſaid) a Colo» 
phonian, Sox of Dexius, or ( as Apollodorus ) 
of Orthomenes, praiſed by Timon who ſaith of 


him, 


Zenophanes, mot wholly free from pride, 
The filtions of. old Homer djd deride. 


Zeno to 


CHAP, II; 


His Opinions, 


Þ 4-: nay, (h) as iSotion affirms, beld af (6) 
- things to be incompreb-nſible, and (i) reprov.. (*) ( 


, 


knowing any thing durſt ſay, they knew: Neverths. 
leſs be did maintain many dogmatical aſſertion, 
affirming - ; 


(k) Not all at firſt the Gods to men reveaÞPq 


Bur by long ſearch they find out things conceapy, (Vi 


Whence it is,that Timon the Sceptick calls him 
urvTpor, not wholly free from pride , or dogmati. 
cal ſelf-conceit. 

He held, that Gol is one and incorporea|, e. 
ternal, (1) in ſubſtance aud figure round, ng Way (1) Ler 
reſembling man, that be is all ſight and all bearing 
but breathes uot ; that he is all things, the mind fs 
wiſdom, not generate, but eternal, impaſſible, immy. 
table, and rgional, 


(mm) Greateſt of Gods and men one God, we find (nc, 


. | Hg e mortalls not in body not in mind, |Larrt. 
Being baniſhed bis Country, be lived at j dn, 
«nd Catana #4 Sicily. Some .be bad no Miſter; | © Moreover, (n) he reproved and confuted the (") [: 
ethers , that be beard Botho the Athenian z #bers | fabulous narrations of Homer and Heſiod concerning , 
Archelaus, | which is leaft probable, for ] be was'\ the Gods ;, and (0) the deſcriptions which the Gre. \*" 
( as Sotion relates ) contemporary wi Þ Ciatis' gd of them, as that they are of” buman form, 
der, He wrote in verſe Elegies and 1, 4- | and fo to bumane affedtiont ;, every one fancyi 
gainſt Heliod and Homer, reprehendi 9 "tbe aficr their own likeneſs, the Ethiopians Black 
deliver'd concerning the Gods, He af the | and flat-nos. d, the Thracians ruddy and grey-ey'q; 
building of Colophon, and the bringi "thleCrlo-}\| and-fofor their minds or diſpoſitions, the Barbarians 
»y into Elea in Italy, which confiſted of twothou-'| belicugd.them fierce and cruel the Grecians more mild, 
ſand verſes. But (d) Strebg,who affirmy be whit} yet ob aſſions. Pp 
the Silli in verſe, ſeemes to have aſcrib | 23 2. Ms | Deipne/: 
what was indeed written by Timon thei Men think” ie Gods like them begotten were, 
his miſtake perhaps ariſing from hen - that {And that like them their form,ſhape, garments, are 
(e) the ſecond and third books of that'P 4 LE YM Ss 
were written by way of Dialogue, wherein Ti | - (:9). Time this ( God, or ) One, is all things, (2/4 
mou queſtions Xenophanes about-every thing, whp | the” Univerſe conſiſts of this eternal one, ( jd, 
zives anfirers toall. | % = | Whatſoever is, is eternal; for it is impoſlible (f + 
Xenophanes ſung bis own works... It ig thayſomething ſhould be made of nothing. The 
ſaid, that be aſſerted dodrines eantrary be World isgternal without beginning or end, | as 
and Pythagoras, and ſomwbat ggainſt E.Þi . |be erate, for ] (r ) he firſt aſſerted, that (r) wn 
des. He flowriſh'd in the 60th, Olympiad," Dex; | wh @ is generated is corruptible. 
metrius Phalereus, and Panztifsbe Stgick relate, (FS) Thatthere are infinite Worlds, and thoſe (/) Lan 
that like Anaxagoras he buried this. Sous. withjbjs | immutable, 
own hands, He lived to a great age, for be ſdith (t ). That there are four Elements. | (t) Ln: 
of bimſelf. [. 33> 0 ( #) That the Stars are made of certain Clouds (  ) Pi! 
' ;*- * | ſeton fire, whichare extinguiſhed every day and 5. 
Sixty ſeven years in Greece I ow have told; | kindled again at night: for the riſing and ſetting 
And when I came was twenty five years old. | of the Stars is nothing elſe, but their enkindling KL 


Lucian therefore reckons amiſs, affirming be liv'd 
ninety one years, for this account of fix 
(f) dedie na;, twenty five amounts to ninety two. (f )) 
ſaith, he lived above a bundred years, * - ; 

( g) Empedocles ſaying to bim,that 
find a wiſe man; That may very well be, ſaith be, 
for you are not capable to know a wiſe man. «. 

He was redeemed by parmeniſcus and Oreſtades, . 
Pythagoreans, as Phayorinus relates. 


Tbere was ouetbex Kono 


j 


& 


Tambick: Padh,c, 
} t3 fi) 


; ( 


- 


ſeven and 
nforinus 


be conld' hot 


phanes of Lesbus, ar 


and extinguiſhing. (x _) As for thoſe lights which ( x)? 
appear about ſhips, (commonly termed Caftor * '* 
and Pollux) theſe are little Clouds ſet on fire, and 
ſhining by reaſon of ſome motion ;, and that all 
Comets, Falling-ſtars, and the like, are Clouds 
kinditd: by-motion. | | E 
2 That the Sun conſiſts of a colleCtion of (9 )Puetf 
itthe-fires made by a humid exhalation, or that ?'*-., , 


#) Std. 
it isa ('z) fiery Clond. (4) That the Eclipſe (1 p- 


| of The Sun iscauſed by extinction, and thar there | , Pu, 


riſeth a new Sun in the Eaſt. He furti:cr avelrs, 2. % 
that the Son Hark beech Eclipſe! for 2: whole 
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c. Clcud; Cictro (c) faith ; he. held;that' ſhe is 
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(b) That the Moon. is a chaſe compacted 


habiraule, COnLaming riany Cities and. 440un- 

INS. 4: | 
" (4 } That the Sun 1s requiſite for the-gene- 
ation of the World and living Cteatures, but 
the Moon of no uſe. thereunto, 


| 
, 


e ) That there ate 'many Sups. and many 
Moons, according to the ſeyeral Climates and 
Tones of the Earth z and that when the Sun gO- 
«th ſometimes rg ſonic part of the Earth un- 
known tous, he ſeemeth to. be eclipſed; | That 
the Sun goeth forward to- infinite, but to us | 


ſeemeth to moye circularly by reaſon of the 
great diſtance, '-. 6 | W 
f ) That the Clouds are a vapour drawn u "PEE 
by the Sun to the Henveng © ry D (f) Laert; 
 ('g) That the Earth was firſt founded and, +.  .. 
rooted as it were in an infinite depth, \. (s Plat plac.3, 
('S) That. the Soul is Spirit, andthit there /;;) re. 
are many things beneath the mind; # | 
i ) Cicero faith, that he was the only Philo- (5 )d Divinar. 
ſopher, that believed there were Gods, and yet 1 ; 
denied Divination , but (k\) Plutarch joyns Epi> (4) Pla:.Phi 
cxrss With him in this Aſlertion, _ 
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CHAP. 1, 
'Hir Life: - 


J Armenides ( a) was of Elea, ſon of Pyrethas 
he heard Xenophanes : Theopbraſt»s, in his 
Epitome, faith, that he heard Aneximander, But 
tho? he heard Xenophaner, yet he did not follow 
him. He converſed alſo with Aminias and with 
Diochetes the Pythagorean, ( as Sotios faith ) a 
Perſon indigent, bur good and - honeſt, -whom he 
chiefly follow*d, and when he died,buile a Tem- 
ple to himas to an Heroe, Parmenidesr being of 
2 noble family , and rich z he was: reduced to 
privacy of life by Aminias not by Xenopbanes. 
He flouriſhed in the 69th. Olympiad. 


( b ) Atheneus therefore, not without” reaſon, | 


blames Plato, for {uppoſing him. contemporary 
with Socrates. | 

He is alſo faid to have given Laws to his Coun- 
try-men, as Speuſippxs ſaith in his Book of Phi- 
lo{ophers, | 

He wrote Philoſophy in verſe, as did alſo He- 
ſid, Xenophanes, and Empedocles. 

But Callimachus faith, that he wrote not: any 
Poem. 

There was another Parmenides, an Oratour, 
who wrote concerning that Arr. 
t 


. "= £ FR i 


CHAP. II, 


P 
_ 


His Opinions, 


H E (c)aſſerted,that Philoſophy is two-fold, 
one according to Truth, the other accord- 
ing to Opinion; wherefore he ſomewhere ſaith, 


—— All things I would that thou enquire; 
As well the heart that doth ſweet truth purſuc, 
As mens opinions, whoſe beliefe"s untrye.,. 


That Reaſon is the Criterie, and that the Sen- 
les are not certain, whence he ſaith; 


Truſt not thy ſelf into the varions way; 
Nor thy raſh eye, or eare, or tongue ovey 3 
Bus poiſe with reaſon every Argument; 


| 


| 


| 


That( d) thePrinciple of all things is oxe, (4) 4rif.Phy/ 
and that it is immoveable ; that One is all, that * 2: 3 
Ens is infinite, whatſdever is beſides Exs 1s #0# 
Enz, and conſequently nothing ; but Exs is One; 
therefore, whatſoever is beſides One is nothing ; 
therefore all is One. - >" _ 
\'( e) That hot and cbld are the Principles, 
or Elements of things; theſe he called Fire and 
Earth ; one hath the office of Maker, the other 
of Matter, 

Thar:no things are generated and corrupted; 
but only ſeem fo to' vs. , 

(f) That the Mobn is of equal brightneſs (#) 5h. pac 
with the Sun, yet borroweth her light from him. 2. 26. 

(8) That the Galaxie is a mixture of denſe (z ) Pl. plac. 
and Fare. | | 3+ be 

(b) He firſt aſſerted, that theFarth is towind b) Licks 
and ſeatedin rhemidſt; and (5 ) firſt ſet out and {5 pjur plc 
limited the habitable parts of the Earth, be- 3, ir; 
twixt the cold Zones and the Tropicks: 

( k,) Thar the Earth is every way equidiſtant, , , ) þ,,. ,.,. 
and evenly poiſed; fo that there is no reaſon, ;.'1 ;, * 
ſhe ſhould incline more to one fide than to an- © © 
other ; yet is ſhe ſhaken but not removed; 

1: (1) That men were generated of -(m) ſlithte, | 
and conſiſt of hot and cold, whereof all things (/) Laert. 
are- compourided, —" - (= ) Sread. 

That ( conbraty to Empedoclet ) men ( #) ( # ) Plut plac. 
mere firſt produced in the Northern parts of the 5. 5. 
World; thoſe being moſt denſe; the firſt woman 
in the Southern, thoſe being moſt rare; That 
( 9) Males now are generated on the right ſide 
of the Mother; Females,on the lefr, (p ) That 
he) Hegemonich is ſeated in the breaſt, 

, ('q)) Phavorinas aſtribes to his Invention; the 
Obſervation, that Veſper and Lucifer are the ſame 
Star , others attribute this to Pythagoras, 

Phavorines alſo faith, ( r) he uſed the atgti- (+) Lact: 

ment called Achilles,by others aſcribed to Zen. 


(e ) Lathil 


( o) Plut. plac. 
(p) Plur.plac. 


4. 5-, or 
(4) Laert. 
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CHAP, IIL 
Of Adeg'r. 


T5 Ut: the Aſlertioa , for which he became moſt 

eminent, was that of Ideas, delivered \by 
Plato in a Dialogue, which he entitled Parmeni- 
ger, 'or of 1dea'; ; the ſum whereof is this : 

All is One, and Many One the Archetype, 
Ides ; Many the $ingulars, | 

There are Idzs';, that is certain common 
Natures, Which include all Singulars, and are 
the Cauſes of them, from which they have both 
their Eſſence and Name, Theſe are 4:45 Species ; 
the Many exiſt as they participate of One, in 
theſe Species. - x" , 

The Species ſo include gl Sin lars, a8 that 
they may combine them, and difference thety ; 
for there is a twofold power of ſpecifick Diffe- 
rences , Campoſitive and Diſcretive. 

The viſible things ſhew the power of this 
One; all Singulars are reduced toa One, that is, 
to their reſpettiye Communities; and fo parti. 
cular things can neither ſubſiſt nor be appre- 
hended, þut in this community of Species; there- 
fore the Species is one thing, the Indiuidwa con- 
tained in the Species, another, 

Thelt 14es?s ſubſiſt two ways 3 in our Minds, 
as Notions; in Nature , as: Cauſes. In our 
Minds they exift, as they are variouſly compre- 
hended by us, according to divers manifold res- 

&s. In Nature they exiſt, as they are Idzal 
orms,, and have the Poe both of exiſtence 
and denomination. All Beings are reduced to 
this unity of Idea. Thus are they inſenſible 
viſible things, and the kinds of them are Simili- 
tude, Diſlimilitnde, Unity , Multitude, Reſt, 
Motion, &c, Things viſible are, or are denomi- 
nated Like,inaſmuch as they participate of Simi- 
litude,which is the 142 of things Like; Great or 
Little, inaſmuch as they participate of the Jdes 
of Greatneſs or Littleneſs,e&+c. The like of Man 
himſelf, for many Individual Men are fach by 
participation of the Idea of Man , ( as if we 
ſhould fay Homineity ) which hath a perma: 
neat Subſittence, whereas particular Men are in 
perpetual Fluxion and Mutation. 

The ſame power of the one in Tdea?s , is alſo 
in things comprehended by diſcourſe : they like- 
wiſe have a Form ſubſiſtent by, and of it ſelf, fo 
that to know the nature of Intelligibles', they 
muſt be recalled to the unity of I4es. For in- 
ſtance ; if we would underſtand the nature of 
Good things, we muſt proceed in ſuch manner 
as that we may arrive at the Jdes of Good, 
which is the veryForm of Good,whence all things 
that participate thereof, are, and are- called 
Good. $0 that there are two diſtin& things, 
the Formof things, which fſubſiſts of ir ſelf, and 
the Things themſelves ſenſible or intelligible. 

Idea is twofold, dur mn waady 5 ts x) 70 &3a- 
2%, the fair which is alſo the good, and all the 
things which we underſtand as being Idea's; 
The firſt is God, the ſecond the Species of things 
in the order of Nature, 

As concerning the ſecond Ides's, there is a 
One, that is the foundation of all Singulars ; 
out of which as from a Thread, the whole web 
( as it were ) of Individunn.”s is woven. 


- 


| 


| ' One and the ſame Species in many Individy. 
als, 'which exiſt ſeparately, is whotly together 


| One, and not ſeparate from it ſelf, but whole 


in i ſelf. 

he Many ( that is, Stagulars ) ſo.partici 
of their Lang iafach manner, as thateks — 
are not diviſible, but preſervetheir own Eſſenc 
in themſelves, over and above all the Singulars. 
that is, they have their Eſſence in themſelves, and 
not'in reference to us. 

Idezs; are notions of the Mind, and ſabſiſtin 
our Mind; yet fo, as that primarily, and of them. 
ſelves, they exiſt in Nature. So as theſe Noti. 
ons ſubſiſt no otherwiſe in our Minds, than as 
they reſemble thoſe eternal Forms of Nature, 
that is, not as real Beings, but as Similitudes 
and images of Beings,” So that from theſe 114,?,, 
which ſubſiſt of themſelves, a communication is 
derived to. the Notions that are in our Mind, 
for otherwiſe, if the 14's themſelves or the 


j whole Species were in our Minds, Notions wonlg 


not be Notions, and Exs #0 Ens, foraſmuch ag 
the things themſelves are variouſly perceived 
by ſeveral Men. 

Beſides, there would follow a great confuſi. 
on and diſorder inthe things themlelves, if there 
were continually produced new Forms of things 
at Man's pleaſure ; which muſt needs be, if the 
Mind of Man could form them, and that what- 
ſoever a Man imagined in his Mind, became im- 
mediately a Species, 

Again, by this means, the moſt excellent Sci. 
ence of all things, that is in God, would be deny- 
ed to be inHim, whoſe Mind is the Original of 
all things; ſo as it were a great abſurdity to 
attribute to'Man, a Mind procreative of Species, 
and to deny-ix-to God, who governs all things. 

Therefore/ Species have not their dependence 
on the Mi Man; on the contrary, they are 
unknowirl to human Nature, or Mankind. The 
Genes and Eſſence of every thing is of it ſelf, 
not exiſting in the Singulars, but the ſupport 
and foundation of the Singulars. 

Moreover, if there were not certain Specie 
of things, there would be a great confuſion in 
all Sciences, they being of Univerſals ; for no 
Man comprehends in his Mind all Individuals; 
it were infinite and full of diſorder to take that 
courſe; ſo that 'all Philoſophy and diſſertation 
would loſe the truth and certain knowledge of 
things: whereas, on the contrary, in all Science, 
the true courſe of Learning is to reduce Particu- 
lars to their proper Species, whence may appear 
their Nature and Qualities. 

Of the Primary Archetypal 14ea the Eſlen- 
tial Properties ; and they aretheſe. 

Firſt, It is not Many, ( that is, it is not inter- 
mingled with generated Beings, of which it is 
the Original ; ) for it is voidof Parts and Figure, 
being infinite. | 

Secondly, It is void of all Motion and Mutz- 
tion,remaining always immoveable and the ſame. 

Thirdly, It is void of all Age and Time, bc- 
ing eternal, neither elder nor younger, nor any 
way partaking of Time, ſubjeCt to no circum- 
ſtances of Time, all things being always pre- 
ſent to it. 

Fourthly, it partakes not of that Eſſence, by 
which Singulars are ſaid to be,but communicates 
the power and faculty of Being to all Singer, 
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itſelf being beyond all Eſſence, Eſſence is di- 
{tributed amongſt the many of Beings, and is not 
wanting in any Being whatſoever, neither leaſt 
nor greatelt. : ; = 

Fifthly, The firſt 1des is ſo diffuſed into all 
things whereto it gives the power and faculty of 
Being,as thar it circumſcribes and limits the mul- 
tiplicity, and almoſt infinity of Singulars, with- 
in the hounds of the One: So that the Ore, 
which of it ſelf is infinite and void of parts, is 
25 it were terminated in Singulars, 

Of the ſecondary Idez*s ( which are natural 
Cauſes, the Works of the primary Idea) the 
Properties are theſe, : 

Firſt, They, as well as the primary Mes, are 
One; for all Singulars compriſed within them 
are determinately reduced to their reſpeCtive 
Claſſes ; but in this they differ from the prima- 
ry 14ea, that the One in ſecondary Ideg's is 
ecuely Finite , having beginning , middle, and 
end. 

Secondly, They conſiſt entire in the Singulars; 
not as deriving their Eſſence from them, for 
they exiſt in the divine Mind, yet they are con- 
ſpicyous in Singulars, as if you would know what 
is Homineity, or the Species of Man, you mult 
look upon the Singulars of Men, . in which the 
Species it ſelf is vilible. The ſecondary Ides's 
in ſenſible things are #94ua):outre, fgurate, 

Thirdly, The ſecondary Idea's are the ſame 
and an«ther ; the'lame, in Themſelves ; another, 
in the Singulars; and conſequently both reſt 
and move : Whereas the primary Idea is void of 
all mutation, amidſt the viciſſitudes of tranſient 


things. 
In the order of nature, the One in the Species 
is of it ſelf, and derives not it's Eſſence from Sin- 
gulars, but is ſelf-ſubſiſtent as being a 8 pecies 3 
by whoſe power all the Many ( 3.e. Singulars ) 
ſubſiſt. 

Fourthly, The others ( 3. e, Singulars ) pro- 
ceed from the One, but the One, which is ſeen 
in the Others, hath it's Eſſence from a third ; 
that is, Individuals exiſt by thoſe ſecondary Ide- 
ar, yet 1o as that the ſecondary Idz2a*s have 
from the primary 142 their Eſſence, and the 
power by which they give to Singulars a Sub- 
liſtence, 

Fifthly, the ſecondary 14's att from con- 
trary Principles , yet fo as that thoſe contraries 
are connected in one tye of fſimilitudes, whence 
a third thing refle&s. To the production of 
natural things three things concur, two 44 «5, 
and the third that ties them together ; &4«; 
are Beings mutually touching one another ( that 
1s, the natural things themſelves. ) The third 
1s the Analogy betwixt the other two, the ſimi- 
litude of their proportions. There can be no 
«+; without two things at the leaſt; nor can 
they produce any thing without the third, Com- 
bination, The 44; muſt be diſſimilar, that 
one and equal may be introduced. 

Sixthly, The ſecondary 1de2's are not with. 
out time, but what they do, they do in time; 
whereas (as we faid) to the primary Idea all 
things are preſent. Natural things exiſt and 
PeTilh according to time, but their Species or 


| Ided's are conſtant and permanent. 
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SSUS. 


CHAP. 1. 
His Life. - 


Eliſſus was a Samian, Son of Tthagenes , 
M he heard Parmenides, and converſed alfo 
with Hereclitzs, at what time the Epbefians had 
ſuch a miſapprehenſion of him, as the Abderites 
had of Democritss, He wzs a Petfon converſant 
in Civil Aﬀairs, and much honoured by his 
Country-men, who made him their Admiral, 
and particularly admired him for his virtne, 
He flonriſh*d, according to Apollodorys, about the 
84th Olympiad, 


CHAP. I. 
His Opinions. 


E aſſerted ( as Parmenides, ) That (a) the 
Principle of things is *- ck Fe im 


H 


moveable ; That this One is All; That Ezs is 
Infinitez arguing thus , That which is made 
hath a Principle, therefore that which is not 
made, hath no Principle : But the Uaiyerſe, or 
that which is, is not made ,, therefore it hath 
no Principle, and therefore noEnd; Therefore 
it is Tafinite, therefore Oe, for there cannot be 
more [nfinites, therefore immoveable, for it oc- 
cupates all things, and hath not. any thing 
whereby it may be moved. | 

( b ) That the Univerſe is infinite and im- 
mutable, and immoyeable, and one like it ſelf, 


and full, (c) He proved that it is immove- (c) Arg Ph 
$ 


able thus , becauſe, if it were moved, there tault 
neceſlarily be a Vacuwnm, but there is not a Va- 
cunm amongſt Beings, 


(4) Thatthere is not Motion, but that it on- /4) Laere. 
ly ſeems ta be; And ( e ) that things are not /,, ,,;2. © 
generated and corrupted, but only ſeem ſo to us, c2/. ;; 1. 

(F) As for the Gods, he ſaid, That we /F, 1... 


ought not to aſſert any thing concerning them, 
foraſmuch as w+ += not any knowledge of 


# 
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fa) Laerts 

(b) The Text 
leems to re- 
quire, to be 


(c) Lib. 3.c. 3. 


(4) Laert; 


thus ſupplied, 


"her, (4) Si 


"po 
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CHAP. -1 


His Life. 


(a) Eno was Of Elea; Apolladorus faith, he was 

Son of Pyrethus ;, (6) but Pyrethus 10- 
deed was Father to Parmenides, Zeno was by 
nature Son of Telextagoras 3 by adoption, Son of 
Parmenides, whom he heard;and was much ' be- 
loved of him, Plato ſaith, he was tall, and calls 
him the Eleatick, Paldmedes.. He was a Perſon 
excellent, 'as well -for Philoſophy as Politicks; 
his writings being fu}l of much Learning, 

.. (c) Valerius Maximus faith, he foriook his own 
Country ,, where he. could not enjoy ſecu- 
'Tity and freedom, and went to Agrigentum, 

which at that time was oppreſled with miſera- 
ble ſervitude, out of a confidence, that by his 
own wit and courage, he might deliver the 

People there from the favage tyranny of the 
Tyrant Phatlaris;, and perceiving, that he was 
carried 0n more by a cuſtomary way of rule, than 
ſound Countel, he excited in the young men of 
the City, a deſire to free their Country : which 
being diſcovered to the Tyrant, he called the 
People together into the Forum, and began to 
torture him ſeveral ways, demanding of him, 
Who were privy to the conſpiracy, beſides him- 
ſelf? Zeno yould not diſclole them, but names 
one that was moſt in favour with the Tyrant, and 
reprovingthe Agri entines for their cowardice and 
timidity, raiſc ſach a ſuddain courage in them, 
that they immediately fell upon the Tyrant, 
and ſtonegl! him to death, ''Thus not a ſuppliant 
Prayer, nor Þititul-Crying out, but the valiant 
Exhortation'of an old Man, {tretch*d upon the 
Rack, chang?d the minds -and fortune of the 
'whole City; - 

- "But others refate this after a different man- 
7; in his Epitome of Heraclides, 
"faith, that; iring againſt Nearchus, Or, as 
others; ,* Diimedvn,'a Tyrant, he was taken, and 
being queſtion'd coricerning the Conſpirators, 
3nd the Arms he had convey?d into 'Lipars, he 


"nated all ſich as were friends to the Tyrant, 


as privy to the Plot, that theteby(he might leave 
him deſtitute of -Aſhiſtanes;* and further, tel- 
ling him that he' had - ſomerhing to ſpeak 1n his 
ear, he bit him by the ear, and would not ler 
his hold, tift-they run him thorough, ſuffer- 

g in the ſame-manner as Ariftogiron, who flew 
Hipparchu 'the''Tyrant of Athens. Demetrius 


_ "affirms, he'bit off his Noſez' Antiftbenes relates, 
. that, baving'' named all the'Tyrant's friend's, 
-vnd being demanded by him, Whether there 


were any more ? anſwered, Yes, Thou, thatarrt 
the deſtruftion of rhe City, And then turning 
to the ſtanders, by, ſaid, 1 wonder at your Cow- 
ardice, thdtlyaik. can endure to be flaves to a | 


Tyrant, onely through fear of ſuffering what t 
now ſuffers, which ſaid, he bit off his Tongue 
and ſpit it in the Tyrant's Face : whereupon the 
Citizens unanimouſly fell upon the Tyrant and 
ſtoned him, Theſe relate the ſtory after this 
manner z but Hermippns faith, he was bray'd to 
death in a ſtone- Mortar. 

Beſides his other Virtues, he had a magnani- 
mous contempt of great Perſons, as well as He. 
raclider, and therefore preferred his own Coun- 
try Elea , firſt named Hyela, a Colony of the 
Phoceans, alittle Town, only for that it brought 
forth honeſt Men, before the pride and glory of 
the Athenians, never travelling thither, but li- 
ving for the moſt part at home, 

It is reported of him, that being reviled, he 
appeared much troubled at it, anſwering one 
chat reproved him for it, If I ſhould be pleaſed 
with reproaches, I could not delight in praiſes, 

He flouriſhed in the 7gth. Olympiad. 


CHAP. IL 
His Invention of a Dialell ich, 


ts Empiricus ) affirms, that Zeno Eleater 
was the Inventer of Dialefick, as Parmenides of 


ſaying, Zeno is remembred as Authoy of the Eri- 
ſtick Philoſophy. But the names of Eriſtick,or Dia- 


ertius deſcribes the ſucceſſion of it, Exclid | who 
was of Megara | learning the Parmenidean #hile. 
ſopoy, bis Diſciples were called Megaricks, after- 
ward; Eriſticks, /aſtly DialeQicks; which name 
Dionylius the Carthaginian firſt gave them, for 
that they made diſſertations by way of ©yeſtion and 
Anſwer ;, that, by the Parmenidean Philoſophy, he 
means no other than Dialefick, may be evinc'd 
from Sextus Empiricas, who alledgeth, that Par- 
menides ſeemeth not to have been ignorant of Dia- 
leCticks, for that, as Ariſtotle conceives, Zen, hir 
Diſciple, invented it, Hence perhaps may Cicero 
be explain'd, who, for this reaſon ſeems to in- 
clude the Eleatick Philoſophers, under the title 


ſeipline, of which, as Ifind it written, the Prince 
(or Author) was Xenophanes Jately mentioned. 
Then did Parmenides and Zeno follow bim, ſo they 
were named Eleatick Philoſophers, from theſe. Af 
terwards Euchd, Diſciple of Socrates, a Megare- 
an, from whom the ſame were called Megaricks, 
who beld, That only to be good, which is one and the 
ſame, and like, and always. Theſe alſs borrowed 
much from Plato, being called, from Menedemus, 
Eretriacks, for that be was an Eretrian, Thus 


Cicero, 
F. 


He 


Riftotle ( cited by Laertius, and (a) Sex- (:)a6,) 


Rbetorick;, which (b) Galen likewiſe confirms, ()a&' 


lefiick leem to have been later ; for, as (c) Le- (cis 


of (4) Megaricks, who bad, faith hes & noble Di- (4) 4 


jon. 


ſ) kcab 


zmuch as every God of them, bein 
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CHAP. Bl: 


His 0 pierions. 


E held, ( a ) That it is impoſſible, that 

if there be any thing, it can be genera- 
ted, or made z aſſerting this of God : For it is 
neceſſary, that whatſoever is generated, Is ge- 
nerated either of things likeg or of things un- 
like; but neither of theſe is poſſible : For a 
thing like may as well generate its like as be 
generated of it , foraſmuch as amongſt things 
equal and alike, all things are in a like reſpect 
to one another. But neicher can an unlike be 


enerated of a like; for whether a ſtronger be 
made of a weaker, or a greater of a leſſer, or a 
worſe of a better ; or on the contrary, the bet- 
ter be made of the worſe, of a zoz Exs will be 
made ſomething, which can no way be. For 
this Reaſon, He aſſerted God to be Eternal : 
And if God be that which is the moſt excellent 
of all things, it is requiſite, ſaith he, That he 
be One ; for if there were two or more, he could 
by no means be the moſt excellent of all, foraſ- 
like him, 
would be ſuch as he. Now God, and the power 
of God is ſuch, as that it governs, but is not 


governed ; it governs all things, ſo that if there | 
were any thing better than he, he could not be 


God. If therefore there were many, and of 


theſe ſome were better, others worſe, they could | 
not he Gods, for God cannot be inferior, or ſub- | 
Neither if they were ' 
equal , could God be more excellent than all 
things elſez for what is equal muſt neither be] 


jefed , or governed, 


better nor worſe than that to which it is equal, 
therefore if there bea God, and He be {uch,this 
God muſt be Onely One ; otherwiſe, he could 
not doall things that he would ; becauſe,if there 
were more, the one could not be of abſolute 
power, Now God being one, he further af- 
firms, That he is every way like himſelf, as to 
ſeeing, and hearing, and all other ſenſes; for 
otherwiſe, the parts of God would not be moſt 
excellent, but exceeded by one another, which 
is impoſlible. Now being every way alike, he 
muſt be round, for he muſt not be partly of one 
faſhion, partly of another, Thus being eter- 
nal, and one, and round, he is neither finite 


nor inhaite ; infinite he is not , for that hath 
neither middle nor beginning, nor end, nor any 
other part, but an Exs cannot be ſuch as is a 
nou Ens, If there were many, they would bound 
one another; but One is neither like to a 0x 


Ext, nor to many, for One hath nothing where- 
by it may be bounded. Moreover, God being 
ſuch an Oxe, is neither moved nor immoveable, 
for that which is immoveable is yo» Ens. Nei- 
ther can any _ paſs into 1t, nor it into an- 
other. Again, the Things which are moved 
are more than one; for a Thing muſt be moved 
into another ; now if that which is not, is not 
moved, foraſmuch as that which 1s not , is no 
where ; and thoſe things which are moved, muſt 
be more than one; hence he affirmeth , That 
thoſe which are moved are two, or more than 
one z and that zoz Exs reſts, for it is immove- 
able, but Ore neither reſts nor moveth, foraſ- 
rauch as it is neither oz Exs, nor many. Thus 
he aſſerted, That God is Eternal, and One, and 
Like, and Round; neither lofinite, nor Finite ; 
neither Quieſcent, nor Moveable. 

(b) Moreover he aſlerted, That there are 
many Worlds; That there is no Vacuums; That 
the Nature of all things conſiſts of Hot and 
Moiſt, and Cold and Dry,mutually interchang- 
ed ; That Man was made of Earth, and his Soul 
contemperated of thoſe Four, neither of them 
being predominant. 

(c) Againſt Place he 
Exs be in a Place,there m 
Place, and fo to Infinite, 

Againſt Motion, he alledged four Arguments : 
The firſt, that Nothing is moved; for what- 
ſoever makes a Progreſhon, muſt come to the 
Middle, before it comes to the End, The {e- 
cond is that , which is termed Achilles, that a 
ſlow Thing will never be overtaken by a ſwift ; 


ved thus ; If every 
be aPlace of that 


before departed, therefore that which went be- 
fore makes a continual Progreſſion as well as the 


moveable, The fourth, that if Thi 


other, The third, if every thing reſts when it 
is in its juſt place, and, in every moment, every 
thing is in its juſt place, an'Arrow flying is im- 
ere 


(b) Laert. 


( c ) Ariſtor. 
Phyſ. 6. 


for the Thing which followeth muſt neceſſarily 
come to the place from which that which went 


moved, as for Example,if equal Bulks were mo3 


ved, one from the Beginning of the Race, ano- 


ther from the Middle, alike ſwiftly , it would 
come to paſs, that the Half of Time would be 


equal to the Whole, 
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LEUCIPPUS. 


T Emncippus was of Elea, or, as ſome ſay, an 
L Abderite, or, as others, a Melian : He heard 
Zeno. 

His Aſſertions ate thus delivered by Laertizs 
That all Things are Infinite, and tranſmutated 
into cone another; Thar the Univerſe is Vacuum 
and Full, ( that is, little Bodies, or Atoms, ) 
Thatthe Worlds are made by the falling of theſe 
Bodies into the Vacuum, and intangling with 
one another, from which Motion, by Coag- 
mentation of them, the Stars were made, That 
the Sun is moved in a greater Circle abour the 
Moon. That the. Earth is moved about the 
Centre, and is jn figure like a Dram, He ficſt 
aſſerted Aroms to be the Principles of all things, 
This is the Sum of his Doftrine, the Particulars 
thele, | 

He held, That the Univerſe, as we ſaid, is In- 
finite; one part of it is Full, the other Vacuors ; 
theſe are the Elements of which infinite Worlds 
are made, and reſolve into them, The Worlds 
were generated after this manner : Out of the 

Infinite there'were carried , by a kind of Ab- 
ſciſſion ( from the reſt,) into a great Vacuum 
many Bodies of all ſorts of Figures, which heing 
crowded up together cauſed a Circumgyration, 
by which means hitting againſt one another, and 
rolling .abont all -manner of ways, thoſe 
which were alike ſeparated themſelves from the 
reſt, and joined with their equal ltke ; but heing 
of equal weight , and not able, by reaſon of 
their multitude, ro move ronnd ; thoſe of them 
which were rare, leaped forth to the exterior 
Vicmem, the teſt {tayed rogether, and entangled 


themſelves by running one within another, and 
made a firſt Compound round. This was likes 
kind of Membrane or skin containing all kinds of 
Bodies, which Bodies moving round about the 
middle, the Membrane that encloſed them he. 
came more thin, There flowing together conti. 
nually more Bodies untothoſe in the middle, and 
engaging themſelyes in their motion. By this 
means was the Earth made, thoſe which went to 
the middle being fetled together. Moreoyer 

the outer Circumference or Membrane,as it were. 
was continually increaſed by the acceſſion of new 
Bodies from without , and, as it turned about, 
got holdof all that came at it. Some of theſe, 
entangling with one another, firſk made a Hy- 
mid, and, as it were, a dirty kind of Maſs; but 
being dried, in their motion together with the 
whole, and afterwards enkindled, the Stars were 
made of them, The outmoſt is the Orbof the 
Sun, that of the Moon is next the Earth, the 
reſt are betwixt theſe; the Stars are kindled 0 

ſet on fire by the ſwifrneſs of their motion, the 
Sun by the Stars, the Moon borrows a little fire 
from the Sun. The Sun and Moon happen to be 
eclipſed, by reaſon that the Earth inclines to- 
wards the South; the Northern Parts are con- 
tinually oppreſs*'d with Snow and Froſt ; the Sun 
is ſeldom eclipſed, the Moon continually, be- 
cauſe their Orbs are not equal, In the ſame 
manner as the World was made it increaſed, 
will diminiſh and periſh , by a certain kind of 
neceſſity, Hitherto Laertizs. What is more to 
be faid of his Opinions, we ſaall inſert amongſt 
thoſe of Democritus,who borrowed moſt of them, 
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/Lerr. nion is, that (5) he was of Abders a Town of | of a Noble Family (&) being deſcended from the (4/464rir.Ep, 
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CHAP. I. 
His Comntry, Parents, Brethren, Time, 


Emocritws (s) is by ſome ſuppoſed to have | Thrace, noted for the (c) ſimplicity of the Inha- {«c) cc. 
been a M#leſian,but the more general Opi- F bitants, which grew even to a Proverb, He was 


44 Hippecr, 
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'a)Le; r,S$:1d, Brother of Herexles, His Father is by (2) ſome 
cailed Hegeſytratu;z by others Ath-nocritus ;, by 


(b) 1 aer+.E/3- Others (b) Damaſibpur. Demorritus was theyoun- 


an 4.20, Belt 6f three Sons ; the other two, (c) Herodotus 

(c. pang when and Damnſzr, or ( as(1)Snidas,) Damsſtes. 

+5 Nemecr, , (©) Democritus was born ( according to Apolo- 

() Laert. dorus i bis Chrono/rgy ) in the oth. Olymprad , 

f) Laert, which is confirmed by what(F)he faith of himſelr 
in his little Diacoſmns, that be was young when 
Aiaxagoras was old, being forty Tears younger 
than he, Anaxagoras was born In the firſt year 
of the 50th. Olympiad; the goth. ycar alter It, 
exclulively, taile:h upon the firſt of the 8th, 
Olympiad. Thraſjls therefore is not to be fol- 

(2) Laert, lowed , (g) who affirms, he was boyn in the third 
year of the 7 57th, Olympiad, being a year elder than 


Socrates, 
(h) Lib, 30 (hb, Pliny and (i) Agellizs afhrm, he flouriſhed 
Cp. I chiefly in the time of the Peloponneſian War 
(2) £10.17 CeP. Pliny faith, after the building of Rome 3oo years ; 
= Agellins, 323 years; by which it appears that 


he was contemporary , as Agellius adds , with So- 
crates, and perhaps ( as Laertius ) with Achelaus 
the Diſciple of Socrates, and with Oenipodes, for 
be mentions bim, as likewiſe the opinion of Zeno 
and Parmenides - concerning One, as Perſons moſt 
eminent in bis time, and Protagoras the Abderite, 
whom all acknowledge (faith he ) to bave been in 
the time of Socrates. That he is ſaid, to* haye 
Written his little Diacoſmus 7 30. years after-the 
taking of Troy, agrees with this accompt. 'For, 
according to Eratofthenes, from the taking of 
Troy to the firſt Olympiad are 407 years, to 
which add 323. years ( to make up 730. } andit 
tails upon the 84th. Olympiad. 8: 


—_— Sth 
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CHAP. IL. 
His firſt Edncation and Maſters. 


| Emocritus, ( faith (k) Valerins Maximns, ) 
may well be reckoned amongjt the rich, for bis 
Father was able to entertain the Army of Xerxes. 
L aertins adds, from the teſtimony of Herodotus, 
that the King in requital left with bim ſome Magi 
(!) Li),%, and Chaldzans, referring perhaps to (1) that Text 
of Herodotus, where he relates, that Xerxes,in bis 
reruern to Alia, came to Abdera, and was entertain- 
ed by the Abderites, and beſtowed on them a gol- 
dex Scimitar, and the Tiara embroidered with Gold, 
und, as the People there affirm, this was the firſt 
place where | be untied bis zone, ſince he fled from 
Athens ( which T believe not,) ſo great was bis fear. 
Abdera ts nearer to the Helleſpont than the Bay »f 
Sirymon, ſy that he took, Shipping from hence, 
Thus Herodotus From thele Afrzgi and Chalde- 
11) 1 aert. ans, Demneritus firſt received Learning, (m) of 
nhom, whiljt yet a Boy, hs learnt Theology and 
Aſtronomy. 

{amb (n) He next applied himſelf to Lencippnr, 
SMT. (0) Some aſf.rm , he was Diſciple alſo to Anaxago- 
Tas; but Phavorinns, in his varions Hiſtory, re- 


lates, that Democritus ſaid of Anaxagoras, that 
thoſe opinions mbich be delivered concerning the Sun 
and Mnon were not His, but more Ancjent, ayd that 
bs ftolethem, He likewiſe undervalued his Aſſerti- 
ons, concerning the Fubrick, of the Univerſe , and 
the Mind; How'then'{ ſaith Phayorinus ) was 


No leſs doubted is the Report of his gOing to 
Athens , where (p) Valerius Maximus laith, þ, (0)1; 
dwelt wWauy years, making uſe of every moment of 74 
time, towards the perception and exerciſe of Leary. | 
ng. He lived unknown in that City, as be himſe/f 
atteſts in one of his Books, Laertius adds, be kept 
bimſelf undiſcover*d ont of a contempt of Glory, and 
knew Socrates, but was not known to him, where. 
upon he ſaid of himſelf, «TI went to Athens, an4 
© 0 M4, knew me, If th: Rivals ( ſaith Thra. 
ſyllus ) be 2 genrine Dialogue of Plato this is thy 
Anonymous Perſon there, who, beſides the two whq 
were bujied concerning Qenipodes and Anaxaoo. 
ras, diſcourſeth conceraing Philoſophy with Socra- 
tes, (q) towhombe ſaid that a Philoſopher reſemble; | T' 
a Pentathlas, ( a Perſonskilful in five excrciſes ) x by. 
and indeed be was, ( continues*Thraſyllus) a Peg. 7:0 
tathlus in Philoſophy, for he was thilful in Phyſick, "26 
Ethick, Mathematick, the liberal Sciences, and all pe, Be 


vv 


Arts, But Demetrius Phalereus, in bis Apo'ogy make i 


for Socrates, ſaith, be never went to Athens; ang nick, 


this ( ſaith Laertius) is far greater; that he could Mayo 

deſpiſe ſo eminent a City, defiring ratber to give by- _, \ 

nour to a place, than to receive it from a-place mY 
wy EVE » f 

More certain it is, that he heard ſome Pyiþa. nagy, 


gorean Philoſopher. TY Thraſyllus affirms, that Sens! 


be' imitated the Pythagoreans, and mention'd even "ts, 
Pythagoras bimſelf, admiring. bim in 8 Treatife , _ 
bearing bis Name. He ſeems to bave taken all from ud = 
bim, and might be thought 20 have beard bim, but * Tie 
that the times agree not. Bat Glancus of Rhegj. (*n v 
um, who lived at the ſame time, offrms, be beard 
one of the Pythagoreans.' Apollodorus of Cyzi- ian 
cus concerves bim to have. b:en contemporary with 
Philolaus..” (s) NurigF ghar be beard Arimneſtus, (,) pi 
Sox of Pythagoras, //» - ', Pither 
So ſtudious was he even from his youth, that 
(t ) Demetrius affirms, he retir*d to a little {t) Lu: 
« Summer-houſe belonging tothe Orchard, and 
<* ſhut himſelf up; and on a time his Father 


, 4 
, ' 


<« bringing thither an Ox to be facrific*d , and 


«tying it there, he knew nothing of it a good 
<« while, until his Father rouſed him up, and told 
*him the Buſineſs concerning the Ox. 


CHAP, III. 
His Travels. 


Is Father dying, the three Brothers divided 
thezEſtace. (x) Democritus, the youngeſt, (,) Lu 


made choiſt of that part which conſiſted in Mony , 
as being," though th: leaſt (hare, yet the moſt conve- 
nient for Travel. . And notwithjtanding it was the 
leaft,, yet were they jealous of bim, as if be bad an 
intention to defrand them, Demetrius affirms, his 
: Portion, dmaunred to an hundred Talents, and that 
he ſpent it all, not gave it ( as Valerius Maximus 
relates ) to his Country, Hence is it that Crcero 
faith, he neglefed his Patrimony , left his Fields 
untilled, ſeeking nothing elſe but a happy Life. (1) $6 


(x) Laertins, ( citing Demetrius, and Antilt» |,,, 1; 


henes ) relates, that he travelied toEgyPt to the (9 1: 
Priefts, to learn Geometry, t» Perſia to the Chal- 
dzans, and went to the Red-Sca ; ſome affirm, be 
converſed with the Gymnoſophiſts in India, and | 
travelPd to Ethiopia, and (y) learnt the ſeveral _ 
Wiſdomes of each of theſe Nations : (xz) With the 


(518 
4 ex. 4A 


he, as ſome hold, bis Diſciple? 


| Agpyptians be lived ( as he himſelf affirms ) 80 
years. þ ut 


T 
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7, inſtances. Its reported, ſaith he, that Democri. 
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For theſe things ( ſaith (a) Elian ) Theophra- 
ſtus commends bim, becauſe by bis Travels be colled- 
ed better things than either Menelaus or Achilles 
for they went up and down no otherwiſe than like 
Pheenician Merchants ; they gathered money, and 
that was the occaſion of their Travels by Sea and 
Land, Not without reaſon therefore was it, 
in, Chat be ſaid of himſelf, (6) Of any Max in my 

time, I bave been the greateſt Traveller, and made 
the furtheſt Enquiries, and-ſeen moſt variety of Air 
and Earth, and b:ard the moſt Learned Perſons , 
and in making Demonſtrations by Lines, none yet 
bath gone beyond me, #0 not thoſe Egyptians, who 
are called Arpedonapre, 


ib4- c, 20+ 


lnmSt7 


CHAP IV. 


How be lived at Abdera, after bis return from 
Travel , aud governed there, 


Aertias ſaith, that, gt his returs from Travel, 

be was in a very mean condition, having ſpent 

all bis Eftate , whereupon bis Brother Damaſus 
( in regard of bis indigence, ) received him kindly, 
and mamtgin'd bim. But after that be bad foretold 
ſome things, which fell out accordingly, people from 
thence forward, bonoar'd him as a God : mereovrr, 
there being a Law, that whoſoever bad conſumed 
his patrimony, ſhould not be allow*d burial in bs own 
Country : Antiſthenes relates, that to prevent being 
liable to ſome envious Perſons and Sycophants, heread 
to the people bis Bock entituled the great Diacoſmus, 
which was the moſt excellent of all bis Writings, and 
for it was rewarded with 500. Talents; and not 
only ſo, but with braſeu Statues alſo. Hitherto 

Laertixs. 


14. 18, . Of theſe PrediQtions, (2) Pliny gives two 


ww 


tus, who firſt underſtood and demonſtrated the cor- 
reſpondence betwixt Heaven and Earth the moſt weal- 

thy of the Citizens deſpifong this bis pains ,, foreſeerng 

a future dearth of Olives, from tbe future riſing of | 
Pleiades, ( after the ſame manner as we bave men- 
tioned, and ſhall declare more fully b-reafter ) with | 
extraordinary profit, by reaſon of the expefation of | 
Olives, bought np all the Olives 'in that Country, | 

to the admiration of all thoſe, who knew' be chiefly 
affetied Poverty, and the quiet of Learning. © Bt 

aſſoon as the reaſon appeared together with the great 

gain of money, be reſftor'd the Bargain to tbe anxi- 

ous and greedy repentance of the Owners, contenting 

bimſelf to bave thus proved, that be-conld eaſily be 

Rich, whenſoever be pleaſed. Fan 
P18. 25. .;-.T DF Other Is this: (6) His Brother Damaſus 
being employ'd about Reaping in an extraordinary 
bas - by be defired bim ts let the reft of the Cora 
aloe, and to Cock that which was already Reaped 

4s faſt as be could: within few bours ,” @ terrible 

Sm, 6, Tempeſt ratifi'd bis Predifion. (c) Clemens adds, 
631.d. that be fore-told' it by ſome Starr; and'that they, | 
' giving credit to bim, cock'd their Crop, for, it being | 

| Nealing Summer, (d) it was not yet Inned iy the Barns but 
7 the reſt loſt theirs by the great and unexpetied Rain. | 
Lt, (ce) By.tbeſe ( and the like ) Prediftions, be | 
gained ſo great efteem amongſt the People, that from 

thence forward they baxoured bim. as s'God, Cles 


. 


men ſaith, they called him'oygie, Fiſdome;, Eli: 


| for bis extraordinary Wiſdome, that they conferred 


an, Philoſophy; as Protagoras ws tered Logos, 
Diſcourle. "V 'Y So is indeed was be reveren©'d 


"RT th. 


the Supream Government of Abdera upon bim. 


CHAP, v. 

His Retirement, , 

B Ut being naturally more inclined to contem- 
plation, than delighted with publick hg- 

nours and employments, he. withdrew himſelf 

from them, and (a) < endeavored, as Antiſthenes 

* relates, to make ſeveral Tryals. of Phantaſics 

( meaning the impreffions. of things appearing to 

the Phantaſy, not the Phantaſy ir ſelt ) © often (b) breed, 

* living alone and in Sepulchres. . (b) Luciaw' 

adds, «* that ſhutting himſelf up in a Tomb.with- 

out the Gates of the City, he continued there 

** writing and compoſing Night and Day : And 

* that-ſome young. Men intending to deride and ; 

** fright him, attired themſelves like Ghoſts, in 

* black Garments, with Vizards like. Deaths- 

& heads, and came about him dancing and -skip- 


(4) Lan 


© ping, wherat he was nothing moved; nor would. 
'< ſo much as look on them, but continued. to 


« write, Leave fooling, ſaith hey. So-firmly, did; 
<< he believe, that Souls are -nothing after chey- 
*are 'out of the Bodies. 12325 41% 

-Such places he made choice of,”'as were moſt” | 
conducing emmmins pe; by reaſon of their (c) L#. 
Solitude and Darkneſs. And (c) Ageliws reports, 


'** out of the Monuments of the Greek Hiſtory 


** now not extant, . that for the ſamo reaſon he 


«pur out his own Eyes, becahle- he conceived! 
<the'cogitations and meditations of :his Mind, 
. * in coiitemplating the reaſons of >Nature, would 
. « be more vigorous and exact, if freefrom-the 
| *allurements of Sight and impedements of the 
 *« Eyes: which at; i rogether witMehe manner. 


« whereby he eaſily procured Blindneſs, by a moſt 
« ſubtle ingeniouſnels, Laberias deſcribed ;, feignr 
« mg another cauſe of his voluntary! Blindnets , 
« converting it to his own purpoſe, '' ' | 1 


| 
_ Demoecritas, the. Abderite, wellskilPd | 1! / 
r -- — A — for 2464T 
ac'd to - Hyperiow”s rifing' oppoſite; * + 5 
- -And with cheSuri'sbeams Sm out his ſight ; 
\ That bad and -impious Men: he might not ſcey 
O Tyiunptanc m heir full proffiecuty..(_- :'4 
TOS 1; POy 200: ; * 9NMICT 2 $0207 
-.-Fhe" forinet Reaſon” given 'by' 4gellins (thati 
he might ſtudy:Philo y theberter ) is alled (d) Tuſc. queſt. 
ed- alſo by: (nn ; \ Ptmarch 18nd others. 5. 
« For though, "faite Cirers; 'haviog/loſt his Eyes 
*he could not Giſtern Black and White; yet could 
* he: Good and, Juſt und:Ubjaſt, Honeſt and 
« Diſhoneſt,; Prbfit4ble and: Unprofitable, Great 
« and Little z'he!might>live happic without the 
Sy —_— = /heevilld not without 
4 the knowkdge-:of things >1/Nhns he conceis 
ved, that the-atureneſs of cho Mind-was:ob- <— 
«ftruted: bythe ſight- of the Eyes.” (e) Ter = 
t#;an alledgeth another Reaſon,” bedauſe br conld 
2# look: on Woneen withiut inerdliviant defires - Bud 


Cicero (fYelfite | , ſpeak doubtfully concerns 
hg ithe'truth bf the thing ir ſetf and nor withs 
ont 'reaſdn, / ſnce-the! contrary 'uppeats'maniteſt 
by this following Narration,  ,-/ "| 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL. 


His Communication with Hippocrates. 


Emocrit#s (a) thus neglecting all outward 
D things , living Day and Night privately 
in Caves and ſolitary places, the Abderites ima- 
gined that he-was melancholy evento Madnelsz 


- which ſuſpicion was confirmed by his continual 


Laughing upon all occaſions whatſoever, Hereup- 
or, they {ent Ameleſagoras,one of the chief Perſons 
of their City to. Hippocrates ,, that molt eminent 
Phyſitian who lived at Cor, with this Epiſtle. 


The Senatd ond People of Abdera to Hippocrates, 


! Our: City, Hippocrates, is4n very great danger, 
together with chat Perſon,who,we hoped, would 
ever have -been a great Ornament to It, Bur 
now, O:the:Gods! it is much to be feared, that 
we ſhall only: be:capable of envying others, fince 
he, through'extraordinary. Learning and Study , 
by: which he gained it, is fallen-fick, ſo as it is 
rhachto be: feared , that if. Democritzs become 
ad, our City Abdera will become deſolate ; for, 
wholly forgetting himſelf, watching , Day and 
Night, langhing at all things Little and Great, 


: | andeſteemingthend as nathing, he after this man- 


net leadeth his whole Life. One marries a.Wife ; 


another Trades ;ianother Pleads; another per- | 
forms [the Office. of Magiſtrates goeth on Em-- | 
baſly, is choſen: Officer, by [the People, 18 put | 
down,” falks fickycis. wounded, dyes he laughs | 
at all theſe, betiolding fore a6: Javok. diſcontentsd, | 
others pleavgd. ii Moreover, he enquireth; whar | 


is: done 4wthebJgternal : places,; aud writes pf 
them andiaMoms the Air: to /be fall af knages, 
amdrthaytic-mderitarids the 
and#:ofteh rifng-in the Night fingerh to himſc]f; 
an&falith; Thavheifomtiines travels into the. In- 
finity of Thing$4:amd that theegare innumerable 
Democritws like him; thus, together with his 
Mind, he deſtrbytoly bis. Body.” 'Dhefe axe the 
Things whichiwe* fear, 'Hippicraet;, Thele pre 
thoſe whicv'orppble us. | Comertherefore quick- 
land prefermeqarty your -Atuiees And.deſpiſe 
ys>nor, for. weare-dot:meonſiferablei; And if 
you reſtonei5hkmy you Bot: :fall; either of 
Money or Fame : And though you prefer Learn- 
ing: hefore.;,Wealth;. iyet- acctpt af theater, 


-.,; whickſhall be-offesdd t& yo iingrept, abundance. 
-* .-\Toxeſtore Deny/ty te-feal 


were all oÞ iGoldg;Wwp wonldgite ity We gynk 
6iroLaws 5:3! ates | ano Jitk 4 Come. then, 
Boſt vf:Men, Jandſ411reA pt 
Fhou wilt:notoedine as 4/Pihrfapan 4 buf.as 2 
Eodnnderi »f; alt Joaba, to:dxtompals vs with aſa 


eved Wail;: >Tbouwilt! ure-oba Nan; bats | yours, 


Cicy.p a langniſying Seriate eni:t's. JJib- 


' ſolution ,}thibs bdoomigg/.curkawigiver; Jodeo, 


Mapiſtrate.oah&iPreſeruyen! 51Foghis- purpoſe 
weoxpe thee, Hy 3:al:hefi' { it you 


. ©. Cothe )-you willbat0-u 1-1 1640 a Gngle Qbe 


' ferro: @ity;jirbritabl died a king 
rmrmatbat yoneetnay Bg y- Wikdam, // Ima; 


'thatzLcarging -Her 4lE comes} on Shis: ag» 
baſly to Thee, beggio howwiile free Hes | 
from this danger. Wiſdom certainly is nearly 


- 0 & Ss IF SF 


of. Birds; | 


allied to every one , but eſpecially to us 
dwell ſo.near Her. Know for ieula rebar 
next Agewlll own it ſelf much obliged to Thee 
if thou deſert not Democriexs , for the Truth 
which he 1s capable of communicating to all. 
Thou art allied to Aſculapix by thy Family 
and by thy Art; he is deſcended from the Bro. 
ther of Hercales,, from whom came Abdery 
whoſe name,, as you-have heard, our City bears; 
wherefore eveg.to him will the cure of Democrity 
be acceptable, _ Since therefore, Hippocrates, you 
ſeea whole Pegple, and a molt excellent Perſon 
falling into Madneſs, haſten we beſeech you to 
us, It is ſtrange, that the exuberance of Good 
ſhould become a Diſeale; Democritus , by how 
much he excelled others in acuteneſs of Wiſdom, 
is now in ſo much the more danger of falling 
mad, -whilſt the ordinary unlearned People of 
Abdera enjoy their Wits as formerly ; and even 
they, who before were eſteemed fooliſh, are 
now moſt capable to diſcern the indiſpoſition of 
the wiſeſt Perſon. Come therefore, and bring 
along with 2 A ſculapins, and Epione, the 
Daughter of Hercules., and her Children who 
went. in the Expedition againſt Troy; bring 
with you the Receipts. and Remedies againſt 
Sickneſs, the Earth plentifully affords Fruits, 
Roots, Herbs, and Flowers to cure Madneſs, 
and never more happily than now, for the reco» 
very of Demacritws, Farewel, 


Hippocrates, returned this Anſwer, 
Cl 


Hippocrates zarhe Senate of Abdera, Health, 


Your Countryman Ameleſagras arrived af 
Gas the: ſame day on which with us was Cele- 
brated. the, Suſception of the Rod, which', as 
you know, .js an annual Convention, and great 
Solemnity among us ,. held at a Cypreſs Tree, 
which .are , born by thoſe who are particularly 
conſecrated to the God. SONY 
-.. But... bnding both by the Words and Coun- 
tenance of 4meleſagoras, that . your Buſineſs re- 
quired much hafte f rea your Letter, and much 
wondred to find your City no, lek troubled tor 
one: Man, than if the whole, City were, but. one 
Man. » Happy indeed are the People who. know 
that wiſe Mea are their Defence ; / not Wath 
or. Bulwarks , but the ſound Judgments of wiſe 
Perlags... 1 conceive, that, Arts ate the diſpen- 
fations.of the. Gads; Men the works of Natite: 
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of their former freedom. Beſides, it is poſſible that 
ſuch may diſſemble, in a great diſeaſe, and deny 
in a little ; and when they have promuſed, not 
come ; and come, when they are not ſent for. 
Miſcrable indeed is Human Life, for that the un- 
fatiate deſire of Wealth continually invades it, as 
a Winter-Wind. 1 wiſh, that all Phyſitians would 
rather joyn together to cure it of this Diſeaſe, 
which is worſe than Madneſs, notwithſtanding 
it is thought happy , but indeed ai peſtilenti- 
all Sickneſs. All diſtempers of the Mind, are,as I 
conceive, High-madaels, for they fiir up in the 
Reaſon ſtrange- Opinions and Fantales, which 
Reaſon mult be purife*d and cur*d by Vertue. As 
for me, if at all I made it my deſign to be Rich, I 
would not, ye men of Abdera, come to you tor ten 
Talents, but would rather have gone to the great 
Kiog of Perſia, where there are vaſt Cities full of 
all kind of wealth, there I would have practis*d 
Phyſick. But I refuſed to cure a Nation which 
are Enemies to Greece, and, to the beſt of my 
power, have my ſelf oppoſed the Barbarians, | 
thought it adiſhonour to accept of the wealth of 
a King, Foe to our Country, by which means [I 
might become a deſtroyer of Greece. To get 
Wealth by all means, is not to be Rich; the Rites 
of Vertue are ſacred and juſt. Do you not think 
it an equal offence tocure our Enemies, as to take 
Money for the cure of our Friends ? But this is 
not my Cuſtom ; I raiſe not Gain out of Sickneſs ; 
nor did wiſh, when I heard that Democrizus was 
Mad, that it might prove ſo indeed, it he be Well, 
heisa Friend; if he happen to be cured of his Sick- 
neſs, morea Friend. I underſtand that Democritus 
is a perſon of firm and ſettled parts, the Orna- 
ment of your City, 

In order to this Voyage, he ſent to his Friend 
Dionyſus, that he wouWll take care of his Family 
in his abſence; to Damapgetw, that he would pro. 
vide a Ship for him ; to Cratevas, that he would 
furniſh him with Simples, The day before he ar- 
rived at Abdera, he dreamt that Aſculapins ap- 
pear*d to him, and told him, that he would have 
no need of his aſſiſtance, but only of the di- 
rettion of a Woman, whom he brought along 
with him ; and having preſented her to him, de- 
parted, The Woman promiſed, that ſhe would 
meet /hinx on the morrow at Democritus?s houle ; 
he asked her Name, ſhe told him, ſhe was called 
Truth; and, pointing. to another Woman that 
followed her, added, that her Name was Opinion, 
and that ſhe lived with the Abderites. This was the 
Dream of Hippocrates, How he was received the 
next day.at Abdera, he gives this account to his 
Friend Domagetus. 


To Demagetus, Health. 


. It was, as Iconjectur'd, Domaegetws : Democritus 
Is. not mad,, but is extraordinary Wiſe,and hath 
taught us \Wiſom, and by usall men. I have ſent 
back, wich many thanks, the Aſorlapian Ship, on 
the } a whereof, tothe Piftureof the Ste, nay 
be added; Health, for we made a. quick Voyage, 
ſame day that, I had ſeat word, 1 
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aud arrived the 
would be there, at \bders. 1 fornd all the peo- 

© ; together at the Gate, in expectation, 
as it ſhould Kem, of ous coming ; not only the 
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Men, but the Women, the Old, the Young; and, 
by ove, the very Children : ſo much were they 
troubled at the Madneſs of Democritus, who,ar 
that time, was ſeriouſly employ*d in Philoſophy. 
As ſoon as they ſaw me, they ſeemed a little to be 
comforted, and to have ſome hope. Philopemen 
cffer'd to conduct me to my Lodging, as all of 
them likewiſe deſired but I rold them, «*Men of 
* Abdera, I will donothing till I have teen Demo- 
*critus 5 which as aſſoon as they heard, they ap- 
plauded and rejoyc'd, and brought me immediate- 
ly along the Forum; tome following, others run- 
ning beiore, crying out, Great King Jupiter, help, 
heal; I adviſed them to be of comfort, tor that it 
being the ſcaſon of the Erefien Winds, 1 was con- 
hident that there was not any Sickneſs that would 
continue long; and in ſaying thus, on I went, The 
Hou!e was not far, nor. indeed the City ;, we went 
to it, It being next the Walls, whither they 
brought me quietly. Behind the Tower there was 
a high Hill, very full of tall Poplars, from whence 
we beheld the habitation of Democritus. Democri- 
ts himſelf fat under a thick, but low, Plane- 
Tree, in a thick Gown, all alone, fqualid, upon 
a ſcat of Stone, wan and lean, with a long Beard, 


at his right hand ran a little Brook down the Hill, | 


upon the Hill there was a Temple conſecrated, 
as it ſhould ſeem, to the Muſes, encompaſlled round 
about with Vines, which grew there naturally. He 
{at verycompoſedly,having a book upon his knees, 
and round about him lay other books, and the 
Bodies of many living Creatures difleted. Some- 
times he wrote haſtily, ſometimes pauſed, ſeem- 
ing to revolve things within himſelf, Soon after 
he roſe up and walked, and looked intently into 
the diſſetted Creatures ; then laid down again, 
and return'dto his ſeat. The Abderites, ſtanding 
about-me, and hardly refraining from Tears, 
ſaid, « You ſee, Hippocrates,the life of Democritus, 
© how mad he is, and knoweth not either what 
< he would have, or what he doth. One of them, 
that would have given me a farther deſcription of 
his Madneſs, on the ſudden fell a ſobbing, and 
howled like a Woman at the death of her Son,and 
then began to lament like a Trayeller robb*d of 
his Goods : which Democritzs hearing, ſometimes 
{miled, ſometimes lavghed, not wtiting any long- 
er, but often ſhaking his head, © Men of Abdere, 
* (ſaid 1) ſtay you here,whilſt I go nigher to him, 
«that, by hearing him ſpeak, and obſerving his 
© Conſtitution, I may judge thetruth of his Di- 
« ſtemper; and inſo ſaying, I went gently down ; 
the place was very ſteep, fo that I could hardly 
keep my ſelf from falling. At ſuckitime as I came 
nigh him,it hapned,that he was writing fomthing 
as it! 2 Rapture, earneſtly ; whereupon. I made a 
ſtand, waiting when he would give overt, It was 
not long ere he did ſo; and ſeeing me coming to- 
wards him, ſaid; << Hail; Stranger ; 1 anſwer'd, 
© Hail alo,Democritzs, the Wiſelt of Men, He, as 
I imagine, alittle troubled that tre had not falu- 
ted me by Name, reply*d, * What may I call 
«you? for my Ignorance of your Name is the 
« Reaſonithat I ſtyled you, Stranger, «© My Name, 
© ſaid I, is Hippotrates, a Phyſician, 4 You are, re- 
< ply'd be, the glory of the Aſcxlapians, the fame 
« of whoſe Worth, and knowledge in Phylick, 
« js artived as far as tome, What Buſineſs hath 
<« brought you hither ? bur firſt fit down. This 
« ſcat;you ſeo, is plealant, green, and ſoft, _ 
I &rnan 
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« than high Thrones which are ſubjeCt tothe en- | 
<« yy of Fortune, Aſſoon as I was let, Is it a pub- 
« lick or private buſineſs, ſaith be, which brought 
«you hither 7 Tell me freely, and we ſhall toour 
<« utmoſt power aſliſt you, 1 anſiver*d, It is for 
« your fake that | came hither , to be acquainted 
< with you; a wiſe Perſon, the occaſion being at- 
<« forded me by an Embaſly from your Country. 
« He reply'd , Then let my Houſe entertain 
© you. 

Has ing thus made Trial of him. ſeveral ways, 
and not finding any thing of madneſs in him,«*You 
<« know, faid I, Philopamen, one of this Town. 
« Exceeding well, anſwer'd be ; you mean the Son 
** of Damon 7? He lives near the Hermean Fountain. 
«« The ſame, reply'd I ; he hath been my old Ac. 
<« quaintance, and received me for his Gueſt, But 
« you, Democritxs, | intreat to afford me a better 
<« entertainment, and firſt tell me, What it 1s that 
« you are writing ? He after a little pauſe an(wer'd, 
&« Concerning: Madneſs, ©* Good Fwpiter, ſaid I, 
«you write ſeaſonably againſt the City ! What 
*« city, Hippocrates, anſwer'd bz 2 I replied, that | 
= culy ſpoke at random. But what is this that 
« you write of Madneſs ? What elle, faid he, 
<« but, What it is, and How it comes to be ingen- 
<« dred in Man, and How it may be cured ? Theſe 
<« Creatures which you behold, 1 have diſſeCted for 
< thatend ; not as hating the Works of the Gods, 
<« but to make inquiry into the nature and feat of 
<« Choler; for you know, that where this abounds 
<« too much, it moſt commonly cauſeth Madneſs 
«in Men, It is inevery Nature, but in ſome leſs, 
<« jin others more z its exceſs cauſeth diſeaſes, as 
<« being a matter partly good, partly bad, By 
« Tove, ſaid I, Democritus, you fpeak truly and 
« wiſely ; and1 judge you happy, who can enjoy 
« ſuch quiet, as I cannot partake of. And why 
<« cannot you, ſth be ? | anſwer?d, becauſe either 
« Travel, or Children, or Eſtate, or Sickneſles, or 
<« Deaths, or Servants, or Marriages, or the like, 
< intercept my leiſure. 

Hereupon. he fell into his uſual paſſion, and 
laughed a while exceedingly, ' giving over dif- 
courſe, 4 Why, ſaid 1, Democrits, do you laugh ? 
<< Whether is it, that I have ſpoken well or 111 ? 
Hereat he laughed more than: before, which the 
Abderites, who ſtood aloof off, ſeeing, ſome beat 
their own Heads, others their Fore-heads, others 
tore their Hair ; for, as they afterwards ſaid, they 
obſerved him'to laugh at that time more than 
ever he had done, ** Democritzs,, Thou beſt of 
<« wiſe men, continued T, | deſire to know the rea- 
<« ſon of this Paſſion, wherein that which I ſaid 
<« ſeems ridiculons ? That if it proves ſuch, I ma 
* reform it, bat if otherwiſe, that you maydeſi 
<« from this unſeaſonable Laughter, By Herewles, 
« ſaid he, If you can convince me, Hippocrates, you 
<« will perform a Cure gteater than any. you have 
«yetdone. | And why, ſaid 1, ſhould you not be 
« convinced ? Know you not, that you doabſurdly 
«<in laughing atthe Death of a Man, or at Sick. 
« neſs, or Madneſs,or Murther, or any thing that is 
« worſe than theſe ; and on the other ſide at Mat- 
{* riages, at Aſſemblies, at the Birth of Infants, 
<t Solemn- Rites, at Magiſtracies, at Honors, 
.< and generally at every [thing that hath. the 
.*Name of Good? At thoſe things which de- 
< ſerve. to be pitied, you laugh; and at thoſe 
* things for which we ſhould rejoyce, you laugh 


«alſo; infomuch that you ſeem not-to put any 
< difference betwixt Good and Bad, Then he, 
«You ſay well, Hippocrates, but you are not ac. 
«+ quainted with the reaſon of my Laughing 
« which aſſoon as you know, 1am confident, you 
« will prefer it before the Cauſe for which you 
«came hither, and carry it along with you as 
*a Medicine to your Country, thereby impro- 
« vying both your ſelf and others: and in requi. 
* tal of it, perhaps will think your ſelf oblig. 
*ed to teach me Phyſick, when you ſhall un. 
«* derſtand what pains all Men take for things 
* that deſerve not pains, but are of no value, 
« and conſume their Lives unprofitably, in per. 
« ſuit of things that deſerye only to be laugh'q 
*at. What, ſaid I, Is all the World ſick, and 
« knows it not ? If ſo, they can ſend no whither 
«for help; for what is beyond it ? He repl?g, 
* There are infinite Worlds, O Hippocrates 
©« Have not ſo mean an eſteem of the Riches of 
« Nature, Teach me this, ſaid I, Democritr, 
*ar ſome other time : {or 1 am afraid, that if 
«you begin to talk of this Infinity, you will fall 
<« again into your Fit of Laughter z but now, tell 
* me the Reaſon, why yon Laugh at the accidents 
* of Life. 

Then, looking ſtedfaſtly upon me, « You think, 
©* ſaith b-, there are two things, which occaſion 
* my Laughter, Good and II), whereas indeed [ 
«laugh but at one thing, Men, full of Folly, 
« deſtitute of right Actions, playing the Child 
&« in all his Deſignes, undergoing great Toils 
« for no Beneht, travelling to the ends of the 
« Farth, and ſounding bottomleſs Depths, to 
<« get Silver. and Gold, never ceaſing to hoard 
«them up, and with their ſtore increaſing his 
« own Troubles, leſt, Ls ſhould want them, 
© he might be thought n0t happy. He digs in- 
«to the Bowels of the Earth, by the hands of 
« Slaves, w:.creof ſome are buried by the Earth 
&« falVing upon them, others dwell there, asif it 
« were their Native Soil, ſearching forGold and 
«Silver, ſifting one Sand from another, cut- 
«ting and tearing their Mother Earth, which 
« they both admire and tread on, How ridi- 
« culous is this, that they ſhould love that part 
« of the Earth that lies hid, and contemn that 
<« which lieth open unto them? Some buy Dogs, 
«< others Horſes; ſome delight in having Jarge 
©: Poſſeſſions, which they may call their own, and 
© would command many ror Gimp when they are 
* not able to command themſelves. They marry 
* Wives, and in a ſhort time put them away; 
<« they love, -and then hate ;' they take delight 
in their Children, and when they are grown 
*« up, difinherit them; They War, and deſpiſe 
&© Quiet, they conſpire againſt Kings;, they 
&© murther Men; they" dig the / Earth to find 
« Silver ; with the Silver, which they have found, 
© they buy Land; what the Land which they 
« have bought yields; of 'Corn or Fruits; they 
* ſell, -and receive Silyer again. To -what chan- 
« pes and miſchances are they ſubjet? When 
« they have not Riches, they deſire themz when 
« they have they hide -or ſcatter them ; 1 laugh 
« at their Il-deſigned ARions, 1 laggh ar thetf 
« Misfortunes, They | violate "the Laws- of 
« Truth, by Contention and Enmity 'with one 


« another ; Brethren ; Parents, and Country- 
« men, fight and kill one another for thoſe Pol 
- * « ſeſſions, 
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« ſeſſions, of which, after Death, none of them 
« can be Maſters. They purſue an unjuſt courſe 
«0: Life; ghey deſpiſe the poverty of their 
« Friends and Country; Mean and Inanimate 
« things they account tor Riches; they wall part 
«ith a whole Eſtate to pprchale Statues, be- 
« cauſe the Statue ſeems to vary bur thoſe who 
« {peak indeed they hate, They affect things 
«hard to be got; they, who dwell in the Con- 
k.tinent, covet the things ot the. Sea; they 
«who dwell in the Iſlands, the things of the 
« Continent, perverting all things to their own 
« depraved deſires. In War they praiſe Va- 
« [our, whilſt they are daily fubdued by Luxury, 
« Ayarice, and all Paſſions, and in the courſe 
«of his Life every man 1s a Therſites, . Why 
« did you, Hippocrates , reprove my Laughter ? 
« No Man laughs at his own Madneſs, but at 
«rhe Madneſs of another, They who think 
« themſelves to be Sober, laugh at thoſe who 
«ſeem to them to be Drunk ; ſome laugh at 
« Lovers, whilſt they themſelves are ſick of a 
« worſe diſtemper ; ſome, at thoſe who travel 
« by Sea ; others, at thoſe who follow Husban- 
* dry, for they agree not with one another, nel- 
« ther in Arts nor Aftions, Allthis, ſaid I, De- 
© mocrites, Is true, neither 1s there any Argu- 


©® ment that may better prove the unhappy Eſ- 


«rate of Man : but theſe Actions are preſcribed 
« by Neceſſity, by reaſon of the government of 
« Families, the building of Ships, and other 
& civit Offices, wherein a Man muſt neceſſarily 
« be employ*d, for Nature did not produce him 
«* to the end he might reſt Idle. Again, Height 
* of Ambition cauſeth many Men to go aſtray 
«* whoaim at all things, as if there were nothing 
<« amiſs in them , not being able to foreſee the 
& darkneſs that attends them. For, Democrits, 
« what Man is there, that, when he-marries, 
« thinks of Divorce or Death? Who is there, 
that whilſt he bringeth up his Children, think- 
*erh of loſing them? The like in Husbandry, 
« Navigation, Dominion, and all other Offices 
« of Life. No Man, foreſecs that it may go 
« amiſs with kim, but every one flatters him- 
* ſelf with hopes of good ſucceſs, and does not 
« look upon.the worlt, Why therefore is this 
< ridiculous ? 


Democritus replied , * You are yet far from 
«© underſtanding me, Hippocrates , neither per- 
«*ceive, through want of knowledge,the Bounds 
* of Indiſturbance and Perturbation, For if 
«they did order theſe things prudently, they 
* might be eaſily diſcharged of them, and 
*evade my Langhter ; whereas now they are 
*blind as to the Offices of Life, and, with 
* Minds voi4 of reaſon, are carried on by in- 
*orginate Appetites, It were cnough to make 
* them wiſe, if they would but conſider the 
* mutability of all things, how they wheel 
* about continually, and are ſuddenly changed; 
** whereas they looking upon theſe, as if they 
*were firm and ſettled, fall into many incon- 
* veniences and troubles, and coveting things 
* harmful, they tumble headlong into many 
** Miferies. But if a Man would rightly con- 
* ſider and weigh in his mind all things that 
*he attempts, underſtanding himſelf and his 
*0:xn Abilities, he would not let his deſires 


*run to Infinite, but follow Nature; out of 
«whoſe ſtore all are plentifully nouriſhed and 
« ſupplyed. As a fat Body is in greateſt danger 
« of lickneſs, ſo an high Eſtate is in greateſt 
&« danger of falling; great minds are known in 
* Extremities, Some there are, who, taking 
* no warning at that which hapneth to others, 
<« periſh by their own ill Aftions, minding things 
« Manifeſt no more than as if they were not 
« Manifeſt, whereas yet they have a large Prc- 
*cedent by which to guide their Life, of things 
« done and not done, by which we ought to 
« foreſee the future, This ts the occaſion of 
« iny Laughter, Fooliſh Men puniſhed by their 
« own Wickedneſs, Covetoulſneſs, Luſt, En- 
« mity, Treachery, Conſpiracy, Envy. Ir is 
« 2 hard thingto give a name to many of theſe 
* [lls, they being innumerable, and praftiſed ſo 
«cloſely. Their Behaviour, as to Vertue, is 
* yet worſe ; they affet Lies, they follow Plea- 
« ſure, diſobeying the Laws; my Laughter con- 
«< demns their Inconſiderateneſs, who neither 
« ſee nor hear, whereas the Senſe of Man only, 
* of all others, is able to foreſee Futures. They 
« hate all Things, and then again apply them- 
< ſelves to them; they condemn Navigation, 
«and then they put to Sea; condemn Husban- 
*dry, and then fall a Ploughing z they put away 
< their Wives,and then marry others ; they bury 
* their Children and beget more,and bring them 
«up; they wiſh to live long, and. when old Age 
© comes are grieved at it; never remaining Ccon- 
« ſtant in any Eſtate whatſoever, Kings and Prin- 
**ces commend a private Life; private Perſons,a 
<« publick ; he that ruleth a State praiſeth the 
* Tradeſman's life, as rapes anger ; the 
* Tradeſman his,as full o or and Power.For 
<« they regard not the direc, ſincere and ſmooth 
« way of Vertue, in which none of them will en- 
* dure to walk ; but they take crooked and rough 
<« Paths, ſome falling down, others running them- 
© ſelves out of breath to overtake others. Some 
<« 2re guided by incontinence to the Beds of their 
* Neighbours; others are Sick of a Conſumption 
* through unſatiate Avarice ; ſome by Ambi- 
*tzon carried up into the Air, and by their own 
©* wickedneſs thrown down headlong. They pluck 
« down, and then they build ;, they do good and 
© oblige others, and then, repenting of it, break 
* the laws of Friendſhip, and do wrong, and fall 
*<at enmity , and fight with their neareſt Relati- 
*ons ; of all which, Avarice is the cauſe, Whete- 
*©1n do they differ from Children that play, whoſe 
{© Minds,being void of Judgment,are pleaſed with 
«every thing they light on ? In their Deſires they 
** differ not much from brute” Beaſts, only the 
© Beaſts are contented with that which is engugh, 
« What Lyon is there, that hides Gold ks, 3 
« ground ? What Bull fights for more than be 
* needs? What Leopard is unſatiately greedy ? 
&* The Wolf, when he hath devoured as much as 
**ſerves for his neceſſary nouriſhment, gives over. 
© But whole Nights and Days, put together, are 
* nor enough for Men to feaſt and riot. All brute 
* Beafts have their yearly ſet-times of Coition, 
< and then leave; but Man is contingally tran- 
< ſported with Luſt. How can I, Hippocrates, but. 
<« Jaugh at him that laments the loſs of his Goods ? 
«And eſpecially, 1 without regard to Dane 
'®vers, he travels over Precipices, and © the 
« Zea þ 
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© Sea; how can | forbear to laugh exceedingly ? 
&« Shall I not laugh at him, who dro.viis a Ship by la- 
&« dingitw th rich Merchandize, and then blames 
&« the Sea for drowning it ? if I ſeem wrongfully 
«to laugh at thele, there is at leaſt in them lome- 
« thing that deſerves to be lamented, Thele 
«ſtand not in need of the Ph,fiik or Medi- 
&« cins of your Predecelſor Aſculapims, who, pre- 
&« ſecvingMen,was himlel: requited with Thunder, 
<« Do you not lee, thar I allo am partly guilty of 
&* Madneſs, who,toenquire into the cauſes of Mad- 
« els, diſlet thele jeveral living Creatures, 
& whereas indecd I ovght to ſearch for it in 
<« Man himlelt ? Do you not ſe, that the whole 
« World is full of lahumanity, ſtuffed as ir were 
&« with infinite hatred againſt Man himſelf? All Man 
« is from his very Birth.a dileale : when ficſt born 
©. he is uſeleſs, and ſues for relief from others; when 
« he groiys up,fooliſh, wanting Inſtruction, ar full 
&© growth, wicked ; in his decaying Age, milera- 
« ble, toyling throughout all his time imprudent- 
« ly ; ſuch is he from the Womb, Some being of 
&« fyrious augry diſpoſitions are continually enga- 
© oed in Broyls, athers in Adulteries and Rapes, 
& others in Drunkenne(s ; others in coveting/the 
« Goods of their Neighbours ; others in con- 
© {yming their own ; {o that if the Walls of all 
<« Houſes were tranſparent, we ſhould behold 
«ſome Eating, others Vomiting, others Wrong- 
& fuliy. Beaten,. others mixing Poiſons, others 
« Confpiring, athers Caſting Accounts, others 
& Rejuycing, others Weepiag, others Plotting a- 
« vainſt their Friends, others Raying mad with 
* Ambitian, Some aCtions there are more remote 
© withia the Soul, ſame young, ſome old, ſuing, 
«« genying, Poor, og, ſtarved, luxurioys, ſordid, 
« imprifon'd, murlter'd, buried; deſpiſing what 
© they Enjoy,..and.auning at what they have uot ; 
© impudent,,-oiggardly, infatiate, vain-glorious ; 
«@ ſome ey, cj minds on Horſes, others on 
* Men,othcrs.on Dogs,others on Stance or Wood ; 
© fowe” affect. Embafſ3 , Others the Command 
* of Armics,. others. lacred Rites; ſome wear 
* rawns, ethers Armour z ſome fight at Sea, 
© orhers at Land, others Till the Ground, ſome 
&« plead in the Farnm, others a& on the Theater, 
6 every one is ſeverally employ*d, ſome affect 
«Pleaſure and Iatemperatene(s, others Reſt and 
©*7dIenets, how then.can [ but laugh at their Lives? 
& And it is 10 be feared, that your Art of Phy- 
& ſick will nothing pleaſe chem, for Intempcrance 
© makes them froward, and they eſtceim Wil- 
«dom maduels, and I doubt much that many 
& thiggs in your Art are openly reproached,cither 
«rhrongh Envy or logratitude z. for the Sick, al> 
&* ſoon as they axe cuted, aſcribe the Cauſe either 
&« to the Gods, or to Chance; and many are of 
«* fach a diſpoſition, as to hate thoſe that have ob- 
* liged them, and ca hardly refrain from being 
*angry if they,need their help ; many alſo, being 
« themletves ignorant, prefer Ignorance before 
« Science ; Fools give their Suffrages, neither 
« will the Sick commend, nor they who are of the 
« ſame Art give thei approbation,. through En- 
«yy. Andit cannot bc,but that you mult have ſat> 
« fered wrong in this kind, for I know very well, 
«that you have bzen often treated unworthily, 
&* 3nd reproached by Malice and Envy. 
There is no knowledge nor atteſtation of 
Te .th, In laying this, he {miled and ſeemed to 


 havewritten. You ought not therefore, Hippocrs- 


pur on a Divine Look, caſting off that which he 
had before. ** Then [, Excellent Democritur, | ſhall 
* carry back with me to Cos the great. Gifts of 
** your Hoſpitality, full of your wile [oſtrutions, 
* I ſhall ceturn to proclaim your Prailes, ſor that 
*« you have made enquiry into human nature and 
« underſtood it ; | ſhall go away cured in Mind 

« ic being requiſite that [ take care for the Cure 
« of the Bodiesof others, To morrow, and after. 
* wards, we ſhall meet here again. 


Which ſaid, I aroſe, and he readily accompani. 
ed me. A man came to him, from whence | 
know not, to whom he delivered his books, 
When | cawe to the Abderites, who all this while 
ſtayed for me z « Men of Abdera, ſaid I, Ireturn 
* you many Thanks for the Meſſage you ſent me, 
* {or I have ſeen Democritus, the wiſeſt of Men, 
<< who only is able to reduce men to ſound under. 
« ſtanding, This (Damagetss) is all, which | had 
*to relate unto you with joy, concerning De. 
* mocritxs, Farewel, 


This Account Hippocrates gives of Democrituz ; 
neither did their Acquaintance and Friendſhip 
end here, but continued after the departure of 
Hippocrates io Cos, as appears by the Correſpon. 
dence of two Letters betwixt them. The ficſt, 
from Demecritus to Hippocrates, in theſe words, 


You came to us, Hippocrates, as to give Hellebore 
to a mad Man, at the inſtigation of fooliſh Peo- 
plc, who think Study madneſs; I was at that time 

uſied in writing concerning the Fabrick of the 
World, and the Poles and the Stars of Heaven, 
aſſoon as you underſtood the nature of theſe things, 
how excellently they are framed, and how far 
from madneſs, you commended my Employ- 
ment,and condemned Them as ſtupid and mad, All 
thoſe things which paſs to us through the Air by 
Images, and are ſeen in the World, and ſucceed 
one another, my Mind, making a ſcrutiny into 
thete, hath clearly found out the Nature of them, 
and brought it to light, witneſs the Books that 1 


ter, to converle with ſuch men, whoſe Minds are 
wavering and Anconſtant ; For if, as thoſe men 
deſired, you had given me Hellebore, as being mad, 

you had, of Wile, made me Mad indeed, the 

Guilt whereof would have layn upon your Art, 

for Hellebore, adminiſtred to Sound Perſons, clouds 

their Underſtanding, but to the Mad, it doth 

good, I believe, that if you had found me not | 
writing, but lying down or walking, revolving | Lazt, 
things in my mind, ſometimes laughing, and not 
minding ſuch Friends as came to me, but wholly 

taken up with Contemplation of ſomething, you 

would have inferred from what you beheld, that | 

was Mad. A Phyſitian therefore muſt not judge of 

the AﬀeCtions or Paſſions by the ſight only, but 


' by the Actions themſelves, and obſerve, whether ) Lane, 


they are in'their Beginning, or in the Middle, or 
in the End, and to conſider the difference of. Time 
and Age, before he undertaketocure the Bady ; 
for by all theſe, the Diſeaſe will be diſcovered. 


To 


\ 


Wir Xl. DEMOC 


To which Hippocrates return'd this Anſwer, 


In the art of Phyſics , that which happens 
Succeſlefully, men tor the moſt part commend not, 
buc commonly aſcribe to the Gods bur if any 
thing happen amiſs in ir, ſo as that the Patient 
dyeth, they let the Gods alone, and accuſe the 
Phyſician, And indeed, I perceive, that I gain 
more blame than C-edit by my art; for, tho? now | 
very old, [ have not yet arrived at the height of 
Medicine, neither did Aſculapins himſelf who 
invented it, as appears in that he many times 
diſleats from thoſe who have written herenpon. 
Your Letter to us condemnes the adminiſtration 
of Hellebore;, I was ſent for indeed, Democritus, 
to cure a Madman, neither at that time conld I 
gueſs in what condition you were : But afſoon as 
I. had converſed with, you, I knew yoa to be far. 
from madneſs, and worthy of all. reſpet. I 
acknowledged you to be the moſt excelſent In-. 
terpret2r of Nature, and the World ;. and judged 
choie that ſent for me, mad, andto ſtand in need 
of Phyſick, - But ſince this Accident hath begot 
a2 acquaintance betwixt us,you will not do amiſs 


in vriging oftner, and in communicating your | 


works to me. I. have ſent you. a Treatiſe con- | 
cerning the uſe of Hellebore, Farewel. 
Henggit is, that ſame held Hippoerates to have | 
the:Dikipleof Democritus,as Cornelius Celſus 
auirimy ; indeed, that: Hippocrates learnt much 
Phitoſophy of hira, as: well by his Diſcourſe, as 
communication of his Writings, is manifeſt from 
the precedent Epiſtleg. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Hit Death. 


) (cic..de 
M above 100, years ; Pblegon and Lucian more 
© 6:24. exprelſely, 194. {b ). Cenforinus, 108. (c) Hip- 
|Lant, Parchus, 109. Laertins faith, be died of age ;, Phle- 
; for want of _ the nee OY thus 
mippms, Being very old and drawing ni 

his co his' Siſtes was extreamly trou " 
he ſhould dye. within-the time of the Feſtival of 

Gere, but he. had her beof good comfort, and 

bring him every day ſome hot Bread, which hold- 
Ing to his noſe he- prolonged his life, till the 


days of the Feſtival were paſt, which were three : | 


and then withogt any pain gave. up the Ghoſt, 
( 4 )) and was buried at the publick. Charge. 


| Laert, 


>. A—_ 


CHAP. vill 
His Wruings. 


| Lore, T ff oplnnc }whodiſpoſed the Writings of | 
' Plato according to Tetralogies; digeſted | 


allo. thoſe of Denucritss into! order, thus 5 
1: 24 THICK. 


P,abagargs, ki 


Of the Diſpaſitian\ of @ wiſe "_ 


OF the things. thet, ave in the Infori, to whiely.| 


E (6) lived toa greatage; Laertizs ſaith, | 


| things are mad 


R IT US, 
Tritogenie; That all tiaman things conſiſt of 
Three. q 


Of Gondneſe, or Virtue. 

Amaltbes'; Heds.. 

Of Tranquillity of mind, * 

Commentariesyor,of Houſer, Oeconomical. | 

Felicity ( view) not extent in 'the time of 
Throſylus. | 


PHTSICK. 


The great Diacoſmw conſiſting of 12 Books, 
Theopbraſtxs aſcribes it to Lexcippms : but Antiſt- 
benes affirms, Democritws recited it in publick as 
his own ;,and as His is it cited by Epicxrws, in his 
Epiltle to Herodotus, To this Work it was per. 
haps, that Cicero alludes, ſaying, Whatſhall T ſay 
of Democritus ? Whom can we compare with bin, 
who durſt begin thus, Hzc loquor de Univet ſis? 
He excepts nothing, whereof be profeſſeth not togyeat ; 
for what can be beyond all things ! 

"The little Diacoſmus, | I 

Of the Planets ;, in which Treatiſe he proyed 


| that there are more than Seven. 


- _ ithe feſt, + X 
Nature of | Man, Or 0 ; the ſecond, 
PR to => Am 4 —_ py ! 
Of the Mind. Of the Senſes ; theſe two, ſome 
put together, and entitle, Of obe ſoul. © 


Of S aponrs. 
Of Diem þ ) 
ff erent et ( pro wn, 
Gr the reditrreendia yp: a y "This and the 
| —_— Treatiſe, perhaps tended to ſhew the 
| nature of Qualities, which according to him #- 


| riſe: from the varions diſpofure of Atoms, ac- 
cordiog to their particular fi 

Keewv)npie, Or Of the mixtures of the things 
afore-ſaid. | 

Of an Image, or Of fore-ſight.. 

Of Peftilences ( Gaſſendus reads at? noni, 

Of Lopicks, ) Canon. 2, a 3. 

Of Effluxions, | 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


Celeſtial Cauſer, 
 Herial Canſer, 
' (6) Plain ſu 


} 


' lamediately followeth, is oppoſite to it. 


of round Atoms. 

Canſes of Sounds. 
; « Canſes of Seeds and Plants and Fraits, 
' 1 Canſer of Animals, three, | 
Mixt Gawſes, 
' - "Off Stone, 


Fr MATHEMATICK, 


| - ive? hagopae 516 une, OF, of the contail of @ 
(Cincle and « Spbaar, * © 
\ Of Geometry. 

Geometrick, 

Numbers. 

Of ſurd lints, and ſolid, two. 

"Exmma0 ud, 


The preat y:ar, Or, Aſtronomy. 


perhaps the Abderites alluded in. their Epiſthe to | 


| Hippc rat#ss / 


Ddd dd 


Par g< 


cial Canſes ; pethaps, what b )Magnenus, 
* plaine er? Seas which Fm Sz 


See, bus incer« 


Canſes of Fire and vhinge in F = ; theſe conſiſt ;- —_ 


'DE%M OCRITVUS 


Pars) 


{ c) Strom, 1s 


Parapegme';' 'Salmafins makes this all one with 
the other, reading, The great year, or Paraprgtis 
of Aſtronomy, Parapegma is a Table deicriþing 
the riſing and ſetting of the/Srars, - equinoxes, 
ſolltices, and the like. = F200 

Tbe contention or examination-of the Honr-glaſs, 


+ Uranography. : 
Geography. 
Polograpby. 
Adinograpby. 


MUSICK. 


Of Rythms and: Harmony. 
Of Poetry. - ; Dit 
Of the neatneſs of: Verſes. 

Of ſweet-ſmunding , and bmſh-ſonuding Letters. 
Of Homer, or of right-verſifying and ſpeaking. 


Of. Songs. + 
Of Words, a Diftionary... 


MECHANTCK, or concernitig: A R TS. 
Fropnoſtich, iT nr 
Of Diet, or Dietetick, Of a; Medicinal rald. 

* Camnſes of things ſeaſonable and wuſcaſonable. 
Of Agriculture, Or Geometricks \ | 


Of Painting. - + \* Vs 
Tadlick, and, of drmer.'.> |... 


To which ſome,out of his Commentaries,annexe theſe ;, 
- — | 3 


-:1 Of tbe ſatred Ledters in Babylon ;-£0 which per- 


traps ( c ,) Clemens Alexandrinw alludes, Demo- 
cries, faith he, writ . Babylonian: Moral 
diſcourſes, for be is ſaid to-have inſerted into 
his own Writing the ſenſe of the Pillar. of Acice- 
TH x SH AHNT » UW »t | 

Of the things that are at Meroe, 

A voyage on thi Oeveatt, | ©: ot 

"Of Hiſtory. -\_ ws 

A diſcourſe of. Chaldas. - . 

A diſcourſe of Phrygi. oy 

Of the Peaver and Cough in ſickneſs. 

Chernica, or Problems . Perhaps the ſame which 
( d) Plizy terms Chirocineta, (e ) Vitruvims, Chi- 
rotoziton, adding, that in it be made aſ6 of a ring, 
and drew the figures of the experimemsin wax and 
refifend: 1: frog Þ idea Wy 
| The reſt ( ſaith Threſylims.) 2þakgo wander bis name, 
are parthy madreant of bis Writingh,-partly acknow- 


 lrdged #0 be. the Wings of: ather. men \Of which 


kind perhaps is his Book of the. nirthe of berbry 
mentioned by (f) Pliny,and that of (g ) Com- 
menzaries- uport. Apettontcts, Caprideues, aud Dbr- 
danw, from whence he argues Demecritus to have 
been skilful in Magick : But ( b) Agellize much 
blames him for aſcribing to Democrizs ſuch; pro- 
digious fables. 

(i) Ariftaxenyraffirms, that: Plato* had anin- 
tenc to have burned all the writings of Demo- 
axirug and-for. that end. had made a Colletion'of 
a great many of them - But-.was: diverted by 
Amyclss and Clinis, Pythagoreans, 


. | ſome pointed, ſome crooked, and as it were 


| in the reſt. 


| 
CHAP. 


E compleated the Eleatick Se and brought 

it to Perfection, inſiſting upon and im. 
proving the Principles of thoſe that went be. 
fore, but moſt particularly thoſe of L EUC Ip: 
1PUS. His Afﬀertions theſe. * 


IX, 


SECT. t. 
Of the Principles of things, Atoms and Vacuum. 


He Principles of all things are Atoms ( 4) (4); 

( folid, (6 ) full) and Vacuum, (e) where. 

of one is Es, the other: Now-ens. ( d ) Ens is (b)Cics 

full and folid ; Non-exs is Vacuous andrare ; Eus 44s 
participates no more of Being than doth Non-exs, * 

the cauſes, and matter of beings. (4 ri 

| Ce) Bodies muſt either conſiſt of Atoms, of 14 

0 
ſuppoſe it aCtually divided, and then there will 

remain either Atoms or nothing ; but of n&- | 
thitig, nothing. is made, and nothing goes away 

into nothing. (f) 

- (F) Neither of theſe Principles is made of 3. 4 
the other, but the common body it ſelf is the 
' Principle of all things, differing only in magnj- 


tude and the figure of its parts. *(x)4þ.4 
; They are- both infinite: Atoms (g) in mum 07.0 


ber, Vacuum in Magnitude. = 
C b) The Properties of Atoms are two, Figure G ) #4 
and Magnitude; (3) as to Figure, they are in- zn&a, 
finite; (k_) Angulous, not-angulous , ſtrait, (') Le: 
| round ; (1) ſome are ſmooth, others rugged ; (4/4: 
| hooked. 6 J 
As to their Magnitude, (m ) they are by teas (m)Pi 
fon of their littleneſs, inviſible (n) by reaſon of 1% 
thetr ſolidity, indiviſible, (0) impaſſible, and un- pot ny 
' alterable. yk + Þ 
' ._ To theſe two Properties aſcribed to Atoms kin 
' by Democritw, (p ) Plutarch faith, that Epitvera} *t. Mes 
addeda third, weight z but ( q Þ Hriftotle affirms," 
that Democritus beld oze Atimit to be beavitr than 3% 
| another, according as it exceeded 
\neſ7. | | pai 
, - Of all other qualities they are deſtitute z hay- #3 94 
ing neither-native whiteneſs, nor blackneſs, hor" * 
ſveetneſs; nor bitterneſs, nor heat, nor cold; 
'nor any other quality, '- fgures, 6 
| ( ) Cicero, who calls Democritus the Inventor proc:86 
[an Author of this aſſertion of Atoms, elſewhere 41% 
{aſcribes it to*Lewcippus, additg, that ({) De-/"*9 
mocritys herein followed bim, but was far more full (1) pi 
But neither ſeems it to have been (4) Lp 
invented by Lezcippws , for Poſidonius the Stoick 1.8. 
aſcribes it to Moſchxs a Pheenician 3 whom Straþo (7 an 
afhrms to have lived before the Trojan Wat. 7 
'But perhaps the Eleatick Philoſophers: derivet * 
it from Pytbagors : of which opinion (+) Ari- 
flotle ſeems ro be ;, In ſome manner, ſaith he, they 
make all things that are, Numbers, and to conſiſt of 
Numbers : for tho? they ſay it not expreſſely, yet thi ,, 
is their meaning, Whence perhaps 'it is, that (# )(/ © 
Antomedon gives them the Pythagorick deno- 


mination, Monad-, 


SECT I. 


nor of Body more than doth Vacuum. Theſe are.) } 


nothing ; for if every body bediviſible, let us (*) 4%... 


{R 
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DEMOCRITYS. 


ei by Att 
pig0f Ari” 


'L 


<ure; A. N. and N.A. in order 


Wand Poſition. 


SECT: I: 


Of the motion of Atoms in Vacuum, whereby all 
things are made. 


Heſe ( a )) Atoms, or firſt bodles, are con- 
tinually moved in the infinite ( 6) Va» 
caum, in which there is neither high, nor low, 


from all eternity. 

(c ) This motion is but of one kind, oblique. 
Herein Epicxrus diſſents trom him, allerting a 
two-fold motion, direct and declining, 

The little bodies being carried in this region 
or ſpace are entangled with one another, or hit 
avainſt one another, or rebound, or ſeparate, 
or aſſociate with one another, by whoſe concul- 
ſions and complications all things are made. 
Thus (4) whatſoever is or is made, isor is made 
by natural weights or motions, 

Thus ( e) all things are done by a neceſſity, the 
rapid motion of the Atoms ( which be called nece- 


laertCic: fry being the cauſe of the produflion of all things. 
Pls CF ) This neceſlicy is fate, and juſtice, and the 


providence which made the World,. which is no 

other than ( g )) the reſiſtence, lation, and per- 

cuſſion of matter. 
SECT. IIL 


Of the Generation, Corruption, Alteration, aud Dua- 
lities of compounds. 


He ( a) Elements ( as we ſaid ) or Principles 
of all things are two, Full and Vacuum. One 
i Ens, the other non Ensz the full and ſolid is Ens, | 
the Vacuou and rare non Ens, EnS'participates 
not more of bring than non Ens, ner @ body more 
than Vacuum, Theſe are the canſes and matter of 

beings. | 
« And ( b) as they who aſſert a ſubject to be 
« one, in ſubſtance, various as to its affections, 


£ make rare and denſe to be the-Printiples of 


© thoſe affections; in like- manner, they ( Lex- 
& cippus and Democritus ) affirm,that theUifferences' 
«zrethe cauſes of all the reſt. Theſe differences; 
« they hold to be three, figure, order, and 
& ſition ; for they ſay that Ens differs only jvopws 


- 6 and Hemys and TegTh. puTw?s Is figure; da wmyv | 


cc order, 70TH poſition : A. and- N,Uifterin tig-' 
x Z. and N: in; 


— 


« poſition, | | 
* Thus (c _) they ſuppoſe figuresiof which! 
« they make Alteration and Generation : Gene- 


''« ration 'and Corruption, by Congregation and 


WSepregation ( of Atoms, Alteration,by Order 


''t Now (4) foraſmuch as 'thty conceived , 


that what is apparent; to ſenſe is true, ſeeing 


that 'apparent' things are contrary/to-one all<-! 
*'ther, -and- infinite if number; they conceived 
* that there are infinite figures, (uf. Atoms.) 10, 
« that by ſeveral tranſmutations of the com-! 
** pound, the ſame thing ſeemeth contrary to an-' 
** other, and ſo another thing ; and by immix-: 
«ture of ſome ſmall thing to be tranſumtated,, 
** and to appear quite different ; and being tran- 
* ſmutated, one thing to appear to be' quite | 


<« another thing ; for a' Comedy, and Tragedy, | 
** are made of the ſame Letters. . _.... ... * 
&© Hence js it, that ( e:) Plutarch ,aud 


- } 


&« affr x, he did reject Qualities, allecting that co» {#, *: 


< Jour is »ouw,white vw ſweet roun, hot vi@,cold . 
y5.4@,A0d all other qualities ;vus 4ye,r5 bere com-., 
'* monly expounded ( after the uſual acception of the 
* word) lege eſſe, to be by Law... (f) Magnenis. 
< ;nterprets it, that. by. a certain. Law an 


;* 


« thing is ſweet-to. one, which js, bitter to an- . 


{ other. (g ) The learned Gallendus,Metapburical: (2* |Animade. 
** ly, that as the juſtice, injuſtice, decency, inde- AE: 231, 


© cency, laudability,- culpability,,&c, of human. 
* actions, depend oa the conſtitutions of Laws. 
« ſo the whiteneſs, blackneſs, ſweetneb, bitter-. 
* neſs, heat, cold, &c. of natural. things, de-, 
* pend on the various poſitions and ordinations 
* of Atoms, Whence you ſee;;(/aith he) how 
<< in Laertizs is-to be underſtood,” apyetc 7) 
WAWY ETYYLK; X) xhvOY, Th A GNAG Ty Th ys yo Iu, 

That Atoms and Vacuum are the Prin- 
« ciples of all things, cetera omnta lege ſanciri. 
* Thus Gallendus. : 

But ro-uG,which,(as Suidas ſgith)is RAvoruO- 
M415, a word of various ſignifications, ſeems here 
to be taken in oppoſition to +777, in which. ſenſe 
Lgertins explicates it by y:r:uifu, (from whence 
it ſeems derived) and yroroul 3 by BELLE Sw, for 
ſo perhaps ſhould the Text be diſtinguiſh®d; w a 
dM mrTra y2voul ru Ede, cartera omnia cenſeri 
vel exiſtimari, the later being only a Gloſs and ex- 
poſition of the. former, So that-in the ſenſe of 
Demacritas; ( who. affefted a particular ule of 
words, as appears by puows, Jay , zremi, guy 
&6, },64u& is no other than Zy, Thus he - 
ſeems ito have oppoſed in and yiyw, as the 
Schools. Exs reale and rationis ;, as. if he ſhould 
fay, there is nothing really exiſtent but Atoms 
and, Vacuum, all things elſe are onely quoad nos, 
viz,, in opinion, This may be farther confirm- 
qd by a noted place of (hb) Gale, whodilates (+) 
upon. it in this manner. __— a Elem 

* The firſt Element of things is void of 4 
« lity, having not in its own nature whitenels, 
<« nor blackneſs, nor ſweetneſs, nor bitterneſs, - 
« nor heat, nor. cold, nor any other quality, 
* colour is ( y6u@) In opinion ; bitterneſis in 


po-||44-opinion ,; ſweetneſs: is in opinion z, but Atoms 


<vand: Vacuum are indeed, faith, Democritus, cgn- 
< teiving that all feaſible Qualities are made' by 
+6: the concuſſion of Atoms, according as the) 
«+ ares. as to us, .who-have the ſenſe of them; bil: 
that nothing is by nature white, or yellow, or 
+ xed; or . bitter, or. ſweet, By.ybup he means 
« as it were yowg?,by opinion, and as to us; not 
4 j8 the caturegf. the things themſelyes, for that 
va the other fide he calls z5,making the word 
&« from #7431, which ſignifies True, The whole 
meaning; of: the; ſentence is this, -Men- do opi- 
«* nionate or [think:( rowTe?).) that white is 
.4 ſorpthing,: and lack, and ſweet, and bitter; 
#byxtruly,andingdeed (4). One, and ( wits ) 
« Nothing are all, All Atogps arelitrle bodies, 
<4 vaid-of * Qualities, Vacuum isa region or ſpace 
+*:jn'which. ll gheſe.bodies are carried upwards 
$:and downwapdseyerlaſtingly, or are intangled 
& within one another, or hit againſt one ano- 
<'ther,' or rebound, or ſeparate from, or aſſo- 


« ciate withoge another, whereby they make all 
: Ddddd 2 * cottt- 


769- 
8 =o. TOR 


"3 
athers 'e ) io, 


Wee 7 {1D onocr, 
0 ; c [- reviii. pag, 
portion betwixtthe Agent and Patient,the ſame ,436. 


DEMOCRITUS 


« their paſſions and ſenſes, Hithri19 Galen), 
Demhoctitiss ( i) alone , conifraty to' the reft 
of the Philoſophers, Aſſerted, that'the Agent and 
the Patient mult be the fame ati like ; for he 
coniceived it not to be that things differ- 
efitand divers can ſuffer ſton one andrher : and 
if any different things aft one another, this 
happens to them! not as being diffetent , but as 
they have ſoryething in thetn, that is the ſame. 

d (Ck) iron fwims oft the Water, be- 
cauſe the atoms of heat, which aſcend oucof the 
Water, aphold the broad: atortis even of things 
that ate weighty ; but the niatrow ſlide down, 
becauſe theſe Sfich reſiſt them are but few. But 
then,objetts he;This will be done much more in 
the Aire; Whereto he Anſwers, that the Sonew is 
not carried one way, meaning by Sown the motion 
of bodies aſcending. ; 

(1) Ariſt.de Things (1) become liquid or coficrete , by 
gn© cor.1. 5. converſion, or contadtion. 


SECT. W. 
Of the World, 


(i Ariftor. gewe. 
I. 7» | 


(k) Ariſt, de 
0 


CCC, bs Gr 


(4) Plutplac. wad HERE (4) ate infinite Works in the in- 
finite fÞace, according toaFeitcurſtances 4 
ſome of which are not only 1;ke to orieahs- 
ther, but eyety way ſo perfeftly and abſblacely 
equal, that thete is tio difference betwixt them, 
{ © ) Theſe aft ate generated atid corrapted, 
Stob. Plyſ. {he World is (& ) itahhmate (+) Found, 
L. 21, ( F ) cotnpalled about with & coat as ic were, it- 
| i +: 7M (word with ry. Fd we fad) __ 
k , be atoms bi rapitily cnr- 
m_ —_— oo through the Onten 3 by this Mates Af things 
, de, Fites Water, (hb) 4c, Karth.- 
chre fre c 


be ſaith, page. were 914d 
| 4 
garey. bit Air, 


2. 0. 

(b}/Cic, Acad, 
queſt. 4. 

(Cc) Laert. 
(4) Plut. 

(e) SPI. 
I 


Y 
(f) 


j 


ab eo © 


tanquan * Us diſtinguiſhed oily by greatneſs ant lirefensls, 
He /eag. becatiſe thieir trdrdrd ts the Pat-ſperrnia, oruſt- 
-n which the verlal diſſemination . of the Elenveits of ators, 
whole ſecond = wits G * 
Cheer ef bor « SECT. V: 
1/50 Mo"; 
s fo b | TE 
(5) Ariſtor. de Of the Heavens, | © |, 
colo, 3. 4- : | | 03 
{a) Lars, 3 HE (4 Suit! and Moofi conſiſt of ſinooth 
(5) Plac,2.20. | litths Hbdics Which ate carried round/(+ ) 
Platareh affitris, He held, with Auaxogordsy That 
SO Folk of oCapates; tar the opiates 
4 b# Jald of xaporas,; that thoſe o s 
Ng be. ler Ton, Ac Sh 84d Afoth 
#2 nit Bit, but anive ancie, "ak thed be bad 


(c Xicdefmib.” (6) He coticrfred the Shin 65 46 very dig: 


for; adds Civ; he was exceating vkilfal in Gt 
[5) + a0 ge | 071-4 
| (4) The Mov xa fiery Firttiantent z compit- 


( 4 ) Plut-plac. .,, 


2. 25, ing Platns, Mbubratns, Valleys, fn 
{e) Plut. plac. T 6) Me plant thie Sears Jn this erdery firſt, 
a the fixed Stars, then the Platibts, ther theGur!, 
Ly a, attd thie Moon. : : 'Þ Ya { i 
[f) Plut. plac, CF) All the Rats more frotti” Eaft to Wet. 
2.16 /s) Thofe whidtate WEE ho Bdetirath 
(x) Lure. - Tefyapt to be carried abvitt by the rapid clicant- |. 


b 


yolutlon of Heaven. | | 
chat ie $02 find thi infttiou?t Sts, eſpeoially 
the Moon, tnove thtch biwet' lian the neſt, - 


Whetice: 


«compounds . and eſpecially one bodies, and |} 


- { water within veſſels which cover it. 
4nd Leevippus teitribed 
Water, and the reſt, 


to water: fot ( g) the Earth being full of wa- 3 1; 


| the tnelting\ and diffuſion of the Snow in the 3 4 
| | Northern parts under the ſummet-Tropicks from 


» Rt 66M 00 paſs, |. 


(b) Heheld, as Anaxageras, that Comets are (b)4i 
the co-apparition of Planets, which coming neer tw, 1. 
one another ſeem to be all one. 


- SECT. VL 
Of Aire; Earth, Water, 


Hen ( « ) ina narrow Vacuum there are 
many little bodies, there followeth 
wind; and contrary, the Airis quiet and calm 
whenin a great Vacuum there are but a few little 
bodies, For, as in a Market-place or ſtreet, as 
long as the people are but few, they walk with- 
out aly trouble, but' when they run into ſome 
narrow place, they juſtle and quarrel with one 
another ; ſd in this ſpace which encompiſſeth ug, 
when many bodies crowd into one place they muſt 
neceffarily juſtle one another, and be thruſt for. 
ward anddriven back, and entangled, and ſqueer. 
ed, of which is made the Wind,when they which 
conteſted yield, and, having been long toſs 
vp and down uncertainly, ſhrink ; but whena few 
| bodies ſtir up and down in a large ſpace, they 
| can neither drive, nor be driven impetuouſly, 
( 6) The Earth at firſt wandred up and down, (b) Ply 
_ as well by reaſon of its ſmalneſs as lightnels ; 
but in time growing thick and heavy, it 


(4) 
fue, 51, 


down immoveabſe. ( c) [ts breadthis the cauſe , ,.. 


of its ſetledneſs, for (4)) | it is of the faſhion Wye 


but covers the Air which is beneath it, as ap- 33 
peares in broad bodies, which are not eafily ſtir- 
red bythe Winds, butitick faſt ; Thus doththe 
Earth, by reaſon of its breath, to the Air; and 
the Air,hot havitg a place whereto it might go, 
ſufficient to receive it, reſteth underneath, as 
T hat the 
Air can uphold a great weight, they demoaſtrate 
many ways. © 

(e ) Now by. reaſon that this Air is weaker /4)p 
towardsthe South, the Earth, as it groweth and 2, 12 
increaſeth bendeth to that _ _ the North- 
ern parts are intemperate, the Southera t 
_ whence they produce more and faver 
r & \ | 

(F) He-imputed the cauſe of Earth-quakes (/)p, 
ter, -and receiving to it much rain. water, this (g)4 
cauſeth the Earth-quake : For, there coming *** 
mote, becauſe. it is not able to receive it, for- 
cing''its caverns ie maketh it ſhake ,and being dry- 
ed and attraftedinto empty places fromthe more 
full, in its paſſage cauſeth that motion, _. 
"* (b ) The Sea continually decrealſeth aud at (4), 
laft will dry up. | 
© :(4) The over-flowing of Nztus is cauſed by (#) 


the vaponrs Clouds are condenſed, which being 
- dtiven towatds the South and to Xigype by the 
- Etefran winds, they are diſſolved into and 
/ vehement ſhowers, wherewith are filled as well 


SECT. VI. 


Parry 


of a diſh, bollow ia tbe midit , and | it divide not (4) 


Pht-p, 


y You. 


— 


yn 7 XI. 
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w 


SECT. VII. 


Of the generation of living Creatieres, 


EN (a) were firſt generated of water 
and mud ; from which opinion Epicurrs 


fer de ie « 


M 


Fr 
little differs. 
| (6 ) The diſtin&ion of ſexes, Male and Fe- 
) pf. gt " male, is made ( c) inthe womb, not by reaſon 


9 'Pechaps Of heat or cold, but according'to that party of 
ing 4/778 the Two, whoſe ſeed proceeding from the part 
which diſtinguiſheth Male and Female, is pre- 
dominant z or of that party whoſe ſeed firſt takes 
up the place. | 

(4) The Infant in the womb is nouriſhed at 
the mouth, whereforeafloon as it is born, it lay- 


eth the mouth to the dug. 
SECT, 


Plat. plac. 5- 


VUL 
Of the Soul. 


4 Emocritns (a) held, That the Soul is a kind 
D of Fire and Heat z (6) for there being 1n- 
)Perhaps finite Figures of Atoms, he faith, the round make 
ag: 7*- Fire, and the Soul, becauſe that Figure is molt 


ritd 


mw, 1, 2. 


2 aw capable to permeate through the Univerſe; and 
o = to move the Reſt, the Soul it ſelf being moved 
+#.4& alſo. - Thus he and Lewcippws held, the Soul to 
& cor, 


1. cited a- 


Hence it comes to pals, 


Creatures, foraſmuch as they never reſt, there 
isa relief by thecoming in of othersof the ſame 
kind through Reſpiration , for this hindersthoſe 
which are in the Animals from being ſqueezed 
out, they driving forward together that which 
)4ifd& compreſleth and faſtneth. All Animals | c breath 
þ.c9.2. and they] live as long as they can do thus. 

j Pht, pl: (d) The Soul is corruptible and periſheth 
ſ with the Body, | 
)Phr.plac.  (e) The Soul hath Two parts the rational, 
+. * ſeated in the Breaſt; the irrational, diffaſed 
4if, 4 through the whole Body : but (f)) the Soul and 


e ) Pl 


f) Plu , 

i WP Mind are all one. 

2 14) Be. plac. Cg) There are more than five Senſesof irra- 
0% tional Animals, God, and Wiſe Men. 


) Par plac. (&) Senſation and Intelleftion are made by the 
inſiouation of Imagesfrom withour, which flow 
) Aur-plac.g. from ſolid Bodies and cettain- Figures. (i) So 
the Image in a Looking-glaſs is made allo, . 
He conceived, as Arifterle faith, that af So- 


nu 


the Round, light. diſtorted ſmall, a bitter; the - | 
ſlender round ſmall, a far, or Iuſcions. - + — (0) Lacre. 
(0) The Mind isthe ſame with the Soul, con- (p) Pie. plac 
liſting of ſmooth little Bodies; (p) The Hege- 4+.5- + 
monick is ſeztedin the whole Head. (q.) Cogita- (7) rae Fr 
tion is made by i ; (r) ſoak 7.5.7. 
-- jb de | 7 uncurrence of Images z (r) foal () Plas place 


SECT mn 


Of the Gods. 


F—_ (faith- (a) Cicero, ) in my opini- (a) denar.deor 
| on, wavers, and ſeems uncertain, concern- !- 
ing the nature of the Gods; for ſometimes he 
conceives, that there are Images indued with 
Divinity in the Univerſe z ſometimes he calleth 
the Principles .and Minds in the ſame Univerſe, 
God, ſometimes animate Images, which uſe ei- 
ther to profir or to harm us ;, ſometimes certain 
valt Images, fo great, that thepextrinſecally emi- 
brace the whole World, | 
(b) Sextus Empiricss delivers his Opinion,thus: (5) adv. Ma- 
There are certain Images which come to Men, ** 
ſome of which do good, others hurt; whence 
he wiſheth, that he might light upon good Ima- . 
ges; theſeare large and extraordinary vaſt, not 
calily periſhable, nor abſolutely unperiſhable. 
They foretel events to Men by Diſcourſe and 
Speech, the Antients having received an Im- 


be that which giverh motion to living Creatures. ' preſſion of theſe in their Fantaſies, from thence 
that Reſpiration is the | imagined that there is a God, whereas beſides 
n the* 1ound of Life, for when that which encompallets | theſe there is no God, or Nature that is not 
| * the Bodies compreſleth them, and queezeth out | ſubject to Diſſolution. 

thoſe Figures which - give motion to living | 


(c) He approved the Pre-ſenſion of future (+) Cic; 4+ 4i- 
things, that is Divination z and Conceived, that v:na:. r. 
(4d) the Ancients did wiſely inſtitute, that the (4) Cic. de d- 
entrails of ſacrificed Vitims ſhould be looked 
into ; from the Conſtitution and Colour where- 
of may be perceived ſigns of Health or Peſti- 
lence ; ſometimes: alſd what ' Death or Plenty 
ſhall follow, | 


""R_ 


CHAP, 
Ethick, 


H E. (a) allerted, the chief end or - good to (a) Laer-. 
| K& be wwe: not placing it inPleaſure, as 
fone have miſunderſtood him; but in a ſerene, 
ſecute. ſtate of Mind, not diſtra&ted with any 
fear, or ſuperſtition, -or any other paſſion, 
Of his Moral Sentences theſe have been pre- 
ſerved by Stobexs and others, | 


X. 


b) 4 : | 
 - Bibles are Tamngibles, thatall Senfation'is cauſed b _ 7/06: 
i) | a touch or ſtroak upoft the Organ ; and furthe! "Tis cafie wickgdueſy to erenmvyent ; Ser. 2. 
1 + rom afficmed, that - () Wuhitzeneſt is 8 moothuliſe, [the , For whilft ou gain alone it is ingent 
*2-4. Light being refleted from a ſinoorh Supcrticies | Ir blindly firayes, and any way is bent. | 
/ af + upon theEye, exhibits a white colour. ] {/) Black-'] It is eaſy to praiſe what we ought not, and n6iq. 
meſe is roughneſs ; [the ſame light refledted from | t& blame z but bothy are ſigns of a depraved diſ- 


a frongh Superfictes, exhibirs Blackneſs ; 7 In like 
manner (m) He Sapours to Figures (n 

raund SIRE and fuch are of « ie 
[ to the contextureof the Orgat!”) 1hake © ſweve 
Sapor; the great, a ſowey ; the Multangulous and 
Nothing-round, a <4 ; the Aciite, Conical, 
Crooked, not tender nor romid, a ſhips the 
Round ſlender, angulous, crooked, 3 act imons- 
o#77-the Angulois diſtorted equieraral, & Folt; 


w Arif, oe, 
'hpiap 


4 


.polition, | 

Wiſdom not admiring any thisg , merits all Ser. 3. 
things, being moſt: Honourable. 

The bounds of profitable and unprofitable jy;q. 
are, pleaſant and unpleaſant. | 

It is the work of Prudence to prevent an injll- Ibid. 


fy of Indolence, when done, not to revenge it. 


There ariſeth a great delight from beholding wid. 


From 


p " 
WIT h_ ad ae 
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Ser, 4s 


Ser, $3. 


Ibid, 


Ser, 6, 


Ibid. 


Ser. 36. 


Ser. 37. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid, 


the Body, or grief: of the Mind, or floth, or 


Ser. 29. 


Ser, 22. 


Ser. 28. 


Ser. 29. 


" be fruſtrate of his deſignes, there is one reme+ 


cult. qrt ! 
Ser. 3. 


ill Men, 


From good things ariſe 111. to Men, if they | 
know nor how to manage or | bear the good. 
To yield to the Law, the Magiſtrate, and a 
wife Perſon, is decent. | 

Temperance augments things that are plea- 
fant; and maketh the pleaſure 1c ſelf greater, 

Sleeps in the day lignify either diſtemper of 


dulneſs. 

Coition is 2 ſhort Apoplexy; One man is 
ſtruck our of another. 

Not he only is valiant who vanquiſheth his 
Enemy, but he-alſo who ſubdueth Pleaſure; yet 
ſome there are, who Command Cities, and are 
{laves to Women, 

It is good not only to do no harm, but not ſo 
much as to will.it; . 

Where ill Actions acquire Wealth, the Infa- 
my is the greater. 

Hope of ill gain is the beginning of loſs. 

We ought ro ſpeak Truth, where it is beſt. 

It is better to blame our 'own faults, than 
thoſe of others, | 

Freedom of Speech is proper to peneroſity, 
but the difference of occalions render it dange- 
Tous. 

To praiſe good things is good, but to praiſe 
the ill is proper to a counterfeit deceitful Soul. 

He is well diſpoſed who grieves not for what 
he hath not, and-rejoyceth: for what he hath. 

Of pleafant things, thoſe which we have 

. moſt ſeldom, delight moſt, 

If a Man' exceeds moderation, the ſweeteſt 
things prove the moſt bitter. 

He is valiant: who vanquiſheth, not Enemies 
only, but pleaſures. 

They who indulge to the pleaſures of the 
Belly, conſuming the time in eating, .drinking, 
or wantonnefs ; iQ all theſe: there are ſhort plea- 
ſures, which laſt as long as they are eating ;and 
drinking, but; many griefs: For they are in 
a continual deſire of theſe things, and -when 
they have obtain*d them, the pleaſure paſſeth | 
away, and there is nothing in them but a mo- - 
mentany titillatien ; the pleaſure is ſnort, and 
they ſoon need the ſame again, 

To reſiſt Anger is difficult, but to vanquiſh 
it 1s proper to an underſtanding Perſon, 

He who contends with, his Superior, ends in 
Infamy. ; | 

Wicked Men, after they have eſcaped the 
danger, keep: not the Oaths' which they had 
made in their. extremity. |: | 

More are . made good by E xercitation, tha 
by Nature. | bra ws! 345] 

All Labours are ſweeter than Reſt, when Men, 

obtain thar' for which they labonr ; but if a Man, 


Gy, if all thing» arealike troublefome- and difh-, 


Neither. {ay; nor. do ill, though alone;-learn 
to ſtand more in awe of thy ſelf than of others. 
It is a4cfraading of others, Todelire to fpea 
all, and to hear. nothing, we 
A Man muſteither be good, or ſeem ſuch, 

They whoſe Mannerg-are orderly, thejr Life 
is orderly. ,, 
A gonad Man 


» 


cares not for the reproofs-of 


The Laws would not have prohibited, every 


Maa from living according to,his own Will, if 


one - were not injurious: to another; for 


Envy 


cauſeth the beginning of Sezdition. 


To live in torreign Countries teacheth Fry. 
gality ; Maza, and a graſly Bed are tweet Cures 
| of Hunger and Labour, 


Ser, J, 


Every Country is pervyious to a wiſe Man ; y, 
for the whole World is the Conntry of a wiſe 


Soul, 


The Law requires, that the Life of Man 5 | 
ſhould do good to others; this may be done % 
if they will ſuffer, for it declares its own Vir- 
tue to the Obedient, 

Civil War hurts both Parties; the harm is biz 
equal to the Victor, and to the Vanquiſhed, 

By Concord, beſides other great things, War Ibie, 
may be undertaken by Cities; without it, not, 


It is better 


tor the Unwiſe to be Governed, Se. 


than to Goyern, 
It is Juſtice to do thoſe things which ought Ibid 


to be done ; 
decline them. 


Injuſtice not to do them, but to 


As concerning the killing and not killing of v4 


Animals, the 


buſineſs ſtands thus: Thoſe who 


do, or would do injury, he who killeth is blame- 


leſs; nay, fuch ought rather to be killed, than 
x not , 


We ought to kill all that do Injury 2nd [n- Ibit, 
juſtices; and he who kills them ought to have, 
throughout the whole World, eſteem and pri- 
viledge of his Deſire, and Juſtice, and Courage, 


and Poſſeſſion. 


AS It is written concerning Beaſts and Ser- it 
pents , that are in enmity with us, ſo alſoin 


my Opinion may we do- with Men. 


According 


to the Laws of our Country, an Enemy may be 
kill*d in any part of the World, where no Law 
forbiddeth it; but Law forbiddeth ſometimes, 
and they have ſacred Rites , Covenants , and 


Oaths. 


Any Man that either kills with his own hand, Ibid, 
or cauſeth to be killed by Command or Vote, 
a Thief; is to be eſteemed innocent, 

It is a gricvous thing to be ruled by a worſe * 4 


Perſon. 


They who ſuffer Injuries are to be defended Ser. 4 
tothe utmoſt, and not to be deſpiſed; for this 
is juſt and good the other, unjuſt and ill. 

They whocommit any thing deſerving Baniſh- *" 
ment, or. Bonds, or any other puniſhment, 
ought not to acquitted, but condemned; if any 
Man ſhould acquit them either for Gain or. Fa- 
your, he doth: unjuſtly, 4 oh 

He hath' the greateſt part of Juſtice.and Vir- ** 
tue, wha Honors thoſe. thet, are Worthy, 

Stand; not more in awe':of other . Men than 
of thy ' Self, nor commit more offences, though 
no Man- were#o know it, than if all Men: lm- 
print this Rule-in thy.Mind ; and' do no il..; * 


Men are more mindful of / Wrongs, than of 5". 


Benefits, and it is but. juſt it ſhould be 10;.-45 
he who reſtores a Depofiram, deſerves no Cor 
mendation;.but he who. detains it , Blame 


and- Puniſhment. 
ler, who:ischaſen not to do, ill but good. . 


The ſame: caſe it is in a Ru- 


To be naturally fitted. for. Command, is pro- 5". 4 
per to the;moſt excellent Perſons, 

Boldneſs.is ';the begianing of an Attion, the ger. 4 
end is. guided--by Fortune;. 


.Maks: uſe.of Servapts,:as of the parts of your 


own 


PAaxry 


/ 


(I, 


1.9 
1d, P 
p il 4+ 
id. 
d, 
42, 
d. 
l. 
l 
L 
fy 
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own Body; appoint to each a ſeveral Office. 
She that is belov'd, eaſily —_—_ the Of- 

fenge of her Lover. 
A Women js ſharpet;, -witted for miſchief than 


oa 
"Fo ſpeak little becomes a Womiii; ; plain At- 


tire adorns her. 
To obey a Woman is the greateſt Ignominy 


to a Man. 

| aþprove not the having of Children}, for 1 
ſee the troubles of them are many and great : ; 
the Comforts and Pleaſures few and ſryall, 

A tich Man, ini my opinion, ſhall 'do well to 
zdopt the Son of ſome Friend; for, by this | Bod 
means, He may have ſuch a one-as ke hath a rind 
to; for| he may - huſe- where he pleafeth, and 
raks- foch a one as may beſt agree with him, 
There is a great difference betwixt theſe two z 
he who Adopts'a Son, hath the liberty to make | 
choice out of many that are . good, and-will | 

pleaſe 'Hitm ; he that Begets one, runse che hazard | 
whether he will prove fach, or no, 


The begetting of Children ſeemeth to come 
from a / moſt antient- Inſtitution, (and inſtinft” of 
Nature, as is manifeſt 'even from druts' Beaſts; 
who 'beget young ones, though —_— hopes 
as 


of receivitg any adv2ntage by them ;; As 
they are" brought forth, they feed ark1\> 
them op, and are ſdlicitous for then!; ever-/4 
the leaſt things: and* if” they comet) ary 
they prieveiat'it, ' Such is the diſpoſitfonn of all || 
Animals, how much-more of Man,” who hopes 
for 2"benefit from his Off-pring. ** - 

The excellency of Sheep conlifttth- in' being 
fat; of Men, in being virtuous, ' 7 


Asbf Wounds, the worſt is that 'which Gan- || 


gretics 4 ſo, of the Diſeaſes of the Mitidy is ins 
atiate} Avatice. 


Mony footiſhly, makes it the'Prey of all Men. - 

To get Mony, is not ill ; but to getit unjuſtly, 
isthe worſt of 11s, | 

Poverty"and Rithes are the Names of Want 
and Sufficiency : He, who wants, ought not to 
be called/Rich; nor 'He, who wints not, Pobr. 

If you defire "inany things, _y thisgs' ary 
ſeem but s few.” 
B. BY deſire little, makes Poverty equa wie 
ICS) ''' 


PRIncy 


Good things are hardly obtained: dy hob 'who” 
that ſeek "after them; che ill coitie without i 


= 


feekitig, 
We muſt: confi der that the Life Man is 
—_ 'and ——— involved in ApIGS- 
$. 1 


He is happy wha is ; cheatful, chough poſſeſ. 


ſing little ;, he unhappy, who! is troubled amidft | 


mich wealth, 

- He tharwill lead a ſtore quiet life, ;noſt bot 

engape himſelf in. many things, neithes piblick4 of 
nor private. nor . attempt:any- thing/ BR 

own Ability and Nature ; but have 

to himfelf;; that - he declins-an n——a of 


Fart, |! TS Soo ho O) obs 


ai {, ſi.. $55 4 +35 


A priidenrvſe of Mony conduceth to the'pfatt-/ 
ice of liberality and relief of others; he tMat uſeth |, j 


than he i is well. able. to > bear; for the conveni- 
ence of what we enjoy is more excellent oo 
the] ene all t.. 
qblic mity is erecer t P priva , Ser. 102. 
for:at Afords yo hope of rel relief. wp, , 
| The opes of Wiſe Men may otic" to pals, Ser. 109. 
but thoſe of Fools are impoſlible, . ... _. 
The hopes of Fools are beyond reaſon. Thid. 
They who rejoyce in the misfortunes oftheir Ser. 1:1. 
Neighbours know not that Fortune is common 
to all, 2nd that they have not a ; Propriety in 


Joy. 
Scregt and Beauty are the Gobds of the £... ... 
TERSEINt and Prudence the Fon, 
of of 01d ag ; 


It is certain that the Old Man va ofice Enoing, Ibid, 
bur whether the Young Man fhall 


'be Old, is unce A thing 
plete yp Mather cha that nh rats io itbes 


F cettaih. : 
ns e IS a wiverfat TÞe fedtiol ; lehath's: i115. 
kn argy nature” of* ger. 119. 


of thieic” 
Co an, and, are, during the whole; 


(of their Lives, miſc 
Te oe i hs 
Ginger are falſe, a5if chey wete were hap. 


the oo Laert. 


* . 
. 


In 
As 


held, thit'from ck Offices, and ink i for 
the' JH of great 2s pate '3the Title of a 
'narfrents hich Gf: ,and ſet off this Life 


x Feature thruſt town Truth, manic from 7 


| hid her quite in the bottom, D UII 's lPlnach - 
Wo) He 120, A ak can be 'z' Rag DS 
wi e ſuav. viv. 
| Cic. Acad. 
Efors &% 4 


th erofort 
F bore (f) Epit. 


her to Life, if he wool of fopply him 5 
things as were requiſite for performance _ 
of, Darizs bad - not to ſpare-any thing,which 


the thought m him = bein to paſs : 
RoEER Pa Go v 
e ha himſelf with all ex 
| only ofi& Whi un he' +— Ann ras t FA 
w Pffia 
it ack bp i /. "Dirins Lahtytcke, 
it Wis ehat4d Ma ger but the King him- 


ſelf; \Dedwe#i7 told h write 


\- that if he 
of th 


_ anime gt 

ed, Gn: r Meth the teſt le 
= with ſich confidence, '#$ifyou 

—_—_ ily _—_ t fd ever OE, 

2 not able ou Gar hath 

ages-of Mankind, de g hte re" 


Fortune. that is offer'$him;aſſuming'no- more* 
\ | 1 iT s 103, 


x. 
37 


2Y TT pl OL p- 19.) _ cit 2.4, 


ceived yn partieliey Wy A 


, [ 1 _—— > #6 2el | 
405 Ji JST @nirft i 
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b) Magnenu s 


T Or-;Book; but the 


oy 


- 
ap + +2) . c X 


DEMQOGCRITUS, 


gerganios oY [. 
His Can, F. ather, and the occaſion upor which 


# ing. OO: 


15 


In 


Laert, 


+. are 
lane ph 
op » he 


ved os 
0 


with. | der we from # 


nth BE, pol 


{77 oth 


A "4 coat emocritns de 
- int ghe Lame, o 
K 2th \ (-wocre critusa het 


of - 

x "OR . 
yer Ji: 1 
113 958 mics 


Fey 1v7,20i03 vole 


wf Wh ir ar RE jc 


113; 7 419Hmjat f 


"5H Es 
et S1V4 31 


Laert. 


.gt.| |Negation, !Iaterrogation,, Appellation... 


and conſtitutions 1:67 9mMol bovis; 

He faith alſo, the realon ( _ ers) of all 
Phznomen?'s are ſubjected in Matter 3 fo that 
Matter in it ſelf, is all things which it appears 
unto n at different times perceive 


CE ens y reaſon of their different ha- 


= | IEIES 


n | ty = reciting 
birt d 


F (epſe: and 
|, the Os 


, 21t. } 39610) 
_— f 
wo hy  EIIY | 
fd - 
x A 
\ = 


of 3:9) 


He whoſe Conftirorion 1s ſound, of the 
$. which are in Matter, perceiyerh thoſe 


_ of appearing to ſuch perſons ; 


bits. 
thi 


are otherwiſe diſpoſed, perceiye the 
ich are copaple of appearing to perſons 
ntrary Conſtitution. The ſame reaſon 
oy difference of in ſleeping aod 
in all kinds of habits. Man there- 


iterie of thingy that as rake for all 
— Ow irs Ber gre ; note 


which 
EiRe that the Sor Soul Þ is 


enſes, as Plato in his nating ane ta 


Books he began _ 
pejtþer that they Oi 


8 are many 
DES the Toke oor 


; They 
things w 


they axc wat j 


as 


ray." He, and Prodicn Be Ten, got Mo 
Orations in publick. ,. | 
defined the parts of time, and £x- 


' plained'thapower of opporruaiey, and inſtitut- 
,|.ed diſputations by way of cofiteſt ;, and propo- 


ſed ophimsigthe difpytanty, Wipping gbucet 
_ upon xhe: word, neroducing 
ts, perhenh eriſtick way, ahenes Ti imon 


Wy; Crobageras, weld cautengion read. 


ſy abrogated, the Socratick way af..dif 
ny amy and. feſt examined: the argument :of 

Anti es, whereby. he endeayaurs/te derwon- 

lkrage,, thes it could not. be co Qed; as Mato 

ſaithin his Ex ; and firſt produced, oath 

\cheiteng againſt Poſaions. - 

: Be halt divided, an-Ocation into four racks, Re- 


1;| queſt, Interrogation, Anſwer, Command : Some 
1] [18 ripe ſeven jNarration , biteroogation , An- 


les &; Qanatiati 


Requaſts Appetit 


4||tionz which parts he called the foundations of 


Ss But, as Alcidamu, four ; ; Afirtmation, 
9132] | 
He firſt recited his diſcourſe concerningi the 


9. [Gods'i(the beginning whereof; vie: formerly men- 


} Sifther;,: ah the Honſo of Exripider,or; 


ad. ig Npcher: ;Others,fay, in the 


that Hrobagermsghis Diſciple, Son of 


» [Abradary Spoke i it. fOL iow He. was accuſed by 


natorss but Ariftete faith, = Evathlus accuſed - 
im 


* His 


Pag; 1R 


GORAS, 


i - xl. ANAXARCHUS. 769 


His Writings which are now extant, ſaith Laerth CHAP. IIL 
ur, are theſe 3 


His Death. 

The Eriftick Art. : 

Of Wraftling, Hilochorus relates, that, as he was fayling to  _ 
Of Mathematicky. Sicily, the Ship wherein he went was caſt + 
Of Politicks. away 3: and this, he faith, is confirmed by Zari- 

Of Ambition. '; DET oY = ih his Ixton. Others relate, that he dyed 

Of Vertnes. | by the way, having attained to ninety years; 

Of Settlement of Government. Apollodorus faith, to 70, and that he had been a 


Of the things in the Inferi. Sophilt, forty years; and that he flouriſh'd a- 
Of the things that are done amiſs by men. bout the 74th, Olympiad. Laertins hath this 
Preceptory. Epigram upon him, 


Fadgement upon reward. 
Atmilogickg. 2+ And thee, Protagoras, flying, they ſay, 
From Athens, death did ſeize on by the way; 
Theſe were His Books. Plato wrote a Dia- | Thou might'ſt eſcepe from Pallas and ber Town, 
logue and intituled ir by his Name, ©: | But Pluto would not loſe what was bis cn. 


—_ 


hs A. | | : , , —_ —_ : _ oy ” _ WdOY 7 
HE ee, en, 
* 4 E %\ Py - <, ” LY I | | 
| # <-- i *S Y + 2 l FY Shs h . 
| mt at 
As. | . | PEE ACSI. Ya 
-——-_ T7 MF. a” 
«we ME te ; _ 4 S P ; (9 ; 2 2 : «+ 
Naxerchus was an Abderite ; 18a#d T6:8on his Apathy andthe Tranquility of his 
\. omenes of Smyrna ;, Or, as ot Maroc B99 the .aftribute of fortunate beſtow'd on 
dorus of Chios , who ſaid, he did ai ic /-1Þ; 1 He ikewle had an excellent faculty inre= 


Ba others to Moderation ; as he reformed 


much as this, that he knew nothin@{Areva, 
rxs, as ſome ſay, heard Neſſies a ChilwS,as other, » who would conceit himſelf a God by 
Democritns, Anaxarchus lived Wi hes} le ale Sine to hk finger when it bled, and ſaying, 
and flouriſh*d about the 110th. OlyWpiad Sar BRRNIES Blood; Jar 

was a great Enemy to Nicocreon King | " j | : 
inſomuch that Alexander at a Fealt'dem: 


fwered; All things, great King, arg-very Mag- 
of {me |. pointed to the Cup, ſaying, 
\iteg the 4-2A:marsd band oite, of the Gods ſhall wound. 


: by * A. .* 
mind laid hold of ' Anaxarchns, ( wi ag utthis 
Cp of 


caſe of Anaxarchus, Anaxarchus himſel -Þun 


pb 
} Bale us 


£4 
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: Lhe Lwelfth Part, 
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_ 


[4 it, 


1) Lzert- 


1 Lacit. 


 Laert. 


Laert. 
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"Tf CHAP. I, ER 
His Country, Parentage, Time, Maſters. 


ON of Els there ſprung another Sett, | Djoeles affirms, was named Pl;Rarchw,of obſcure 
no leſs Eminent than the former, its Au- | and mean Quality, for ſuch (b ) Amtigonu te- (þ) 1 
{s) Lart. thor was (6) Pyrrbo, an Elian, His Father, as | lates Pyrrho himſelf at firſt to have been; hisSiſter 


z 


Philiſts, a Midwife, Swida 


/ Late. 


Wis nr 215! 


[4 it, 


19 F117 


1 Laei t, 


 Laert, 


) Laert. 


PIER. 


es SEE 


- Syd faith , \ He was 0 the time of Philip 
King of Macedon, about the x94. Olympiad: 


But this ſcems rather to have reference tothe time | 


of tis Birth; thanto that wherein he ftonrithed ; 
for Anaxarchus (-þjs Maſtgr ) was Contemporary 
with Alexander the Son of Philip, 2nd is , by 
Laertius , faid-' to 'hate fontiſhed in the 110th 
Olympiad 3 for which Reaſon perhaps it 1s, that 


 Sundar. adds { 1 Hdo thense - formayd.( x. 6 6)r He 


was firſt ( as Apobodorrer: relates )! a; Painter; 
Avigaitee faith, An tl one; But (dr) 4ntigouns 
affirms, That in the Gymuaſeam at El,was pres 
ſerved-a' very pond. piece of - his daingz.repre- 
ſenting!:Tarch-baarezs.r - * co AY 
. if 4):After wards :( faith;-Apollodorag) he .'ap- 
plix&hiin{elf: toPhilbfophy; 4rijtecles-laith, be 
lighted-upon ſome Writings of Dentocritus..dlex- 
tnder. 1n-his. Sueceſhions', That he! ;heard Dryſo 
Sdn. of. Stilpo, whom Suid terms: Bryſo, adding, 
He was Diſciple to Clinsmachus., a 'Dialectick, 
Cotitemporary with! $ti/po. TM | 

( f ). Next the addicted: himſelf to Alexander, 
Diſciple of Metroders the Chian, whoſe Maſter 
was Adetroadorns the Abderite. Levet wt 

(z ) Afterwards. he heard Awaxdrebw,.[ the 
Abderite ] whom he followed every where,inſ0- 
mich as ke converſed. with the Gymuoſophifts 1n 
India, and-wath the Mags. -. | nl 


—— ” 


'  -GH'&P, Il. 
i His Inſtitution of a Sect. 


{TT E ſecmeth ( faith (a) Aſcanizs the Ab- 
< derite )) to have found out a noble way of 
© Philoſophizine, introducing Incomprehenſion, 
©and the way of Suſpenſion. For he aſſerted 
© nothing, neither honeſt nor diſhoneſt, juſt nor 
* unjuſt, and fo of every thing, That there is 
© nothing indeed ſuch, but that Men do all things 
* by Law ard Cuſtom ;, That in every thing, this 
©1s not rathcr than that. 

(b) This was called the Zexetick, Philoſophy, 
from its continual enquiry after Truth ; Sceptick, 
from its continual Inſpection, and never finding ; 
Epbedick,, from the Aﬀetion which follows up- 
on this Inquiſition, Suſpenſion ; Aporyerick,, from 


|Reating Coubting of all dogmarical Opinions ; (c) Pyr- 


prey. rhonian, from Pyrrbo. 


But Theodoſivs, in his 


ers EM- Sceptick, Summary, ſaith, That the Sceptick Phi- 


hoe, 1.3 


) La 


| Larre, 


' loſophy ought not to be called Pyrrhonian: For 


if the motion of another's Intelleft be incom- 
prehenſible to us, we cannot know how Pyrrbo 
was affected ; and, not knowing it, we cannot 
be called Pyrrhonians. Beſides, neither was Pyr- 
rbo the firſt that found out Scepticiſm, to aſſert 
no DoArine. It ſhould rather be called, like the 
courſe of Pyrrho, Thus Theodoſins, 

On the other ſide, Numenins, ( and he onely, 
as L.aertius obſerves ) affirmed, That Pyrrho dog- 
matizeth ; But of this more hercafter, 


—_— - 


CHAT a. 
His Manner of Life. 


Onformable ( # ) hereunto was his manner 
of Life ; he ſhunned nothing, nor took any 


Xx 


| 
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heed, -but, went. [traight .on upon every thing; 
Chariors, if i ſo hapned, Piecifices, Dogs,and 
the like, not turning out of the way,. aor ba- 
V40g,;any regard 19.Senle,, being laved, aS 4':tt> 
gan \faich, by. bis: ftiends that folowed him, 
But Acxefiqip pres. That thqugh .he 1 
courled Philolophicaly. upon Suſpeplion, yer all 
N51 2CUOnS werg gt inconſiderate, .. 
65H uſedto; walk forth ſolitary ,, ſeldom 
ſhewing hiraſelt; to, thoſe of his Family. This 
be did upon hearing) a: certain Jydiay reproach 
Ans*4r84ns for, reaching, That ng Man but him- 
ſelf was Good , ind yet in the mean time he 
frequented the Cyurts. of Princes... .; 


. 


( e-). He was always in the fame "[tate, inſo- ( c ) Laere, . 


much that if any.Man in the mid{t-pf; bis Diſ- 
courſe went away, he nevertheleſs continu?d his 
Diſcourfe till-he had. ended it. _ . Though in his 
Youth: he were fickle , he.took, many Journies, 
never: telling any,:whither: he wear, and choſe 
ſich Company as he. pleaſed. 1... | 

( d ) Anaxarchus ,,.. falling into a Ditch , he 
went on, not. offering, to . help. him z which 
when ſome blamed, 4yaxarchus himfelf com- 
mended his Indifference, and want of Compun- 
Qion. ENS : 

(e ) Being fopud:talking to himſelf, and de- 
manded, Why he did ſo ? I ftzdy, faith he, bow 
to be good. | 

(F ) In Arguments he was ſlighted by none, 
foraſmuch at he [had an extraordinary way of 
ſpeaking to the Queſtion ; with which he took 
Nawſiphanes, being a very young Man. He faid, 
that his AﬀeCtion ought to be Pyrrhonian , his 
Words his own, Epicxrus , often admiring the 
Converſation of Pyrrho, continually queſtion'd 
him concerning himſelf, ſo much was he honor?d 
by this Country , as that they made him chief 
Prieſt, and, for his ſake, made aDecree of Im- 
munity for all Philoſophers. He had many that 
imitated his Unconcernedneſs, whence Timon 
faith of him. in his Pytbo, and Sill, 


How learnd'ſt thou ( aged Pyrrho) to wntye 
The ſlaviſh bands of empty Sophiftry ? 

The Air of Greece thou mind't not, nor to know 
Whence things are made, and into what they go. 


And again in Indalmis, 


Pyrrho, IT long to be inform'd by Thee, 
How Thou, a Man, liv'd(t like a Deity? 


Dzocles ( cited by Laertius) affirms the 4the- 
nians made him free of their City, for killing 
Cotis the Thracian ; But this, as the learned 
Cauſabon hath obſerved, ſeems to be a miſtake, 
occaſion'd by the nearneſs of the Names; for it 
was Pyths, Diſciple to Plato, who flew Cotis, as 1s 
maniteſt from Plutarch. 

(2) Eratoſthenes relates, That he lived piouſly 
with his Siſter, and often carried to Market, 
Birds; or, as it hapned, Pigs to ſell, and mana- 
ged his Houſhold Afﬀairs with the like indif=- 
terence, inſomuch as he is reported to have waſh» 
ed a Sow. | 

C b ) But as once Philiſta,his Siſter, was facri- 
ficing, C who being diſappointed by a Friend, 
who promiſed to give her things for the Sacri- 
fice,. Pyrrbo himſelf was conſtrained to buy them) 

Eccee 2 he 


(b) Laert. 


(4) Lacerts 


( e ) Laert 


(f }) Laert. 


(g ) Laert, 


(h ) Ariſtocles, 
it 18 mention'd 
alſo by Laer- 


HIS. 


PTRRAO 


P A'R T 7 


(:) Ariſtocles, 
and Laerts. 


{k) Laerr. 


he was very angry, and fell out with her for 
it ; whereupon one of his Friends ſaying, © That 
« his Actions were not anſwerable ro his Dilſ- 
«courſe, nor ſuch 2s his profeſſion of Apathy, 
« or Indifference, required; He anfiwer*d, Indif- 
« forence is not to be (hewn towards Women. 

(i) On a time, a Dog flying upon him, he 
was troubled at it, [ and got to a Tree ] for 
which they who were by deriding him, and 
cavilling at it , he ſaid, It is hard to put off 
« Manquite, yet we muſt firſt ſtrive as far as 
« poſlible, with ation againſt things, and if-not 
©« fo with reaſon. 

( k ) They ray, that, upon occaſion of ſome 
Wound, he underwent corroſive Medicines, In- 
ciſion and Canterifing. His greatneſs »f Cou- 
rage is atteſted by Timon. 

Philo the Athenian, who was his Diſciple , 
faith, He mentioned Democritus with greateſt re- 
ſpe, and next him Homer with much admira- 
tion, continually ſaying, 

wlt like the race of Leaves, is that of Men; 
and for that he compared Men to Flies, and 
Birds. He uſed alſo to repeat theſe Verſes, 


But dze,my Friend,why ſhould'ſt thou thus lamer1? 
Parroclus dy*d too, wbo Thee far ont-went , 


And all things whatſoever that declar*'d the 1n- 
conſtancy, Vanity, and Childiſhneſs of Mankind, 
Pofidonizs Telates of him, That , being at Sea 
in a Storm, his Companions dejetted, he, with 
2 quiet mind, ſhewed them a Pig feeding in the 


| 


Ship , ſaying, 4 wiſe Man ought to be ſethd ; 
ſach Indiftierbance. | p. ork, 


4 
— 


CHAP. Iv, 
His Death, end Diſciples. 


E ( a) dyed go years old, (6) leavin | 

H ching behind him in tides, nf La 

( c) Of his Diſciples,ſome were very eminent = 
of which number were theſe, ? (6) Les 

Exrylochus, of whom. is related this Extraya. 
gance: On a time he was fo far tranſported 
with Fury, that, ſnatching up the Spit with the 
Meat upon it , he purſued the Cook into the 
Forum: : And at Elis, being weary of thoſe that 
diſputed with him, he threw off his Cloke, and 
ſwam croſs the River, 4lphew, He was a greit 
Enemy to the Sophiſfts, as Timon faith, 

Philo , [an Athexian ] who frequently talked 
to himſelf ; whence. Timon of him , 


Or private, talking with bimſelf alone, 
Not minding Glory, or Contention. 


Hecatens of Abderg. - 
Timon, the Phhiaſian, who writ the Sill; 
. N -—_— a Teian, whom, they ſay, Epicurys 
card, 
Theſe all were called Pyrrbonians from their 
Maſter 3 Aporeticks, and Scepticks, and Epbediichy, 


and Zezeticky, from their (as it were ) Doctrine, 
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CHAP. IL 
His Life. 
A nth the Nicean, in his Firſt Book of | was named Timarchws, by Country a Phliafian 


Commentaries upon the Sil, Dedicated to | and that Timon, whilſt in his Youth, taught to 
Tiberizs Ceſar, ſaith, that the Father of Timon | Dancez but afterward changing his Mind, by 
= to00 


 TIMOMN. 


Aa. 


ving ha cdaytr{afigh awhile $1 
cd home ahdAMatried: Phe : - 
to ſee Pyrrbo, taking his Wife along with him, 


Sotion\in his Tenth Book affirms, he was ve- 
ry —_—_ Wanting neceffary -Proviſions, he 
went to the Helleſpont, and Propontis, and profel; 
ling Philoſophy at Chalcedon, was exceedingly. 
honour'd. From thence having now gotten;a” 
good ſtdck, he went to Atbenr, and lived there 
to his 
zourny to Thebes. 
the King, and Ptolomens Philadelphus, 3 
ſelf atteſts in his Iambicks. ; 

He was, as Antigonus faith, a love 
and gave himſelf much diverſion frp 
phical Studies, as appears by his Wj 

He tqok much delight in Gar by angs 
tude, as Antigonus reports; wherewpan ; 
mus the Peripatetick ſaid, That arithe | 
ans ſhoot both when tbey flye and when"thty: 
fo of Philoſopbers, ſome get Diſciples by 


) 
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by 


He was known to Angi 
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og 
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aps 4: 


mon, { F 

He was of an acute apprehenſion, and 
deridi | 
ful in Compoſing Poctical Fables, and/Dramy! 
In his Tragedies he had much of Hamer, aid of 
Alexander, When Servants or Dogs diſturb/e 
him, he gave over, aiming above all 
a quiet life. 


#3 


” " 
34 


*, 
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he made it up out of his own Meier 
when he came.to the midſt, there was 
gap, which he was ignorant of, © 8 
He was fo indifferent, that he obferwWik 
time for Dinner. » 4 
Seeing Arceſilaus walking amongſt *lattere? 
He ſaid, What do you here, where we Freemey 
are ? _ + 
Of thoſe who judge by the Senſes, and Mind, 
he continually:faid, Attagar and Numenius are 
mer. S 


” 
;, 


i*, 
CEA . 4 


(b) Laert. (5) He often uſed to ſport after this manner ; 
To one that admired all things, Why then, ſaith 
he, do'jt thou not admire, that we, being but three, 

. have four Eyes ;, for he, and Dioſcorides his Dilſci- 

{c) Laert, ple, had each of them but one Eye, [ (c) whence 


he uſed to call himſelf Cyclops ] the other to 
whom he ſpoke had two, And on atime, being 
demanded by Arcefilaus, Why he came from 
Thebes to Athens, he ſaid, That I might laugh 
to ſee you flye, But though in his Sill he abuſeth 
Arceſilaus, yet in his Treatiſe entituled, The 


*y 


SV 
wo ch 


ter them, athers by running from themgotF* T7 


took a Journey to egara, to ſee Stilps, and hd-If 1 


w J5:-0 


him Sons 3 the Elder he called Xauthus, | 
whom he tanght Phyſick, and felt him his Suc-|| 
ceſſor i the courſe of Life he himſelf had 
led. . 


Fd, except that once he made a ſhort; D 
$5 ih. Perſon; a continued way ; The Second and 
7 { Third by way of Dialogue. 


win 
(wo 4 


AS” © 
4 


"E, a great lover of Writing,*very, $8W-4**-" 7" 
WAS, 


* # ;Ewoſcorrdes , and, by Swidas, Pyrrho a Phliaſian, 


— 
— 


who, during the time of his being there, bare | 


tings of his in Proſe, 


J 
e 
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His Death and Writings. 


| E Died almoſt go years of age, as Anti- ty, 


gonns, and Sotion in his 11th Book affirm. 
There was another Timon, the Man-bater ,, of 
whom, ſee Lucian and Swidas. 
He writ Poems, and Verſes, and Tragedies,and 
Satyrs, Comical Drama's 30. and Tragical 60.and 
Silli and Cinedi. There wereallo ieveral Wri- 
amounting to 200c0{Pa- 

ragraphs. | 


. 


z* Of his Sil; there are Three Books, in which, 


a Sceptick, he reproached and derided all 
ogmatiſts: The Firft written in his own 


He queſtioned Xe. 
nes the Culophonean about every thing, who 
vers 40 all, In the Second, He Treats of 

moxe Ancient ; In the Third, of the Later 
# W's #, whence ſome entitle it the Epj- 


me. Firſt Book contains the ſame things, 
red iz another way, the Poem ha- 
vet Qneefſon, It beging thus ; 

ENBEPIS opbiſts all, come follow me. 


«a 
wo 


Ca, CHAP. lll. 
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* Smeceſſion of the Schzol. 


. 


CY 
&though, as Diſciples of Timon, are men- 
| aoned by. Laertins, Xanthus his Son, and 


a 


lcd 2 conſtancy, that being accuſed of Trea- 
977 ſon,\ he choſetrather to undergo the puniſh- 
WF ment gojuſtly,than to plead to his Country 


* mens. +: 
&* Exbulus an 


lexandrian,heard Euphbranor;him, 


i 
; "© Prolomty;5; him, Sarpedon and Heraclides, Diſciple 


* to Heraclides was A nefidemus a Gnoſſian, [ who 
*-flouriſhed, as Ariftocles faith, at Alexandria ] he 
* wrote eight Books of Pyrrbonian Diſcquries, 
«Him, Zewxippus of Polis heard ; Him, Zenxis,fit- 


**named Tongues. him, Antiochus , a Laodice- 


funeral Banquet of Arceſilaus, he commends 


4 : 


T7) i9 " 
os 


* an Of Lycxs , him, ' Menodotus of Nicomedia, all 
* Empirical Phylician, and Theodas of Laodices: 
© Diſciple to Menodotus was Herodotus of Tarſir, 
**S0n. of Arieus ;, to Herodotus, Sextus Empiricus, 
whoſe Tex Books of Sceptick, Philoſophy are extant, 
and otber excellent Treatiſes, | This Sextas may 
probably be eſteemed that Sextus Cheroneuſir, 
Nephew of Plutarch, whom Marcus Aurelius the 
Emperor {o honoured, that he admitted him 
© fit in Judicature with him. ] © Diſciple to 


* Sextus Was Saturninus a Cytheueav, who was 


e< 2110 Sirnamed Empiricus, Hitherto Laertius. 


Having 


(8) Lien, 


Aratus demanding of him, by what mean en of "Timarchue:; yet (a) Monodotus affirms, 
might procure an uncorrupt Copy of *Homer# W&BFT bat Tipper had no Succeſſor, but that the In- 
an{wer*d, If you can light upon old;Copies, tichtion was intermitred, until Proltomy a Cy- 
thoſe that have been lately corret&gd. 5-7, F BY recap renew?d it, whoſe Auditors ( accord- 

His own Poems were thrown up* ang difelgs** ing to Hippobotys and Sotion ) were Dioſcorides 2 
confuſedly, and many times torn ; infor WET*< Cyprian, Niolaghus a Rbodian, Enpbranor a Seleu- 
when Zopyras the Orator read ſomethig ey cian, and Praylys of Troas, who was of fo ſet- 


; Hs ſpoken of the Author of the Scep- | 


tick Philoſophy, and its Succeſſion, our 
© Method leads us to fer forth the Dottrine it- 
*flf; which being already excellently handled 
© by Sextus Empiricxs, I think it would be more 
« for the Reader's advantage, to have ir deli. 
* yered in his Words than in my own, The 
6 Treatiſe, I confeſs, may ſeem long ; and in. 
«deed, I had ſome Thoughts of abridging it: 
«But when I conſidered, how difficult it were 
*ſa to prune it, as to pleaſe all Perſons, and 
*that wuſelf was intended but as a Summary; 
and that if it had been my caſe to have recei- 


*vedit from ſome other hand, I ſhoald rather | 


© have deſired co have it catire, of what lengeh 


* ſoever, than mangled even by a skilful Artiſt : 
* I hope I ſhall ba excuſed, if I fo deal with the 
©Read-r, asI ſhould delice to have been dealt 
* withall my ſelf, Neither can I ſuppoſe it will 
© be unpleaſant to thoſe, who have been conver- 
* fant in the more ſevere and knotty Diſquiſiti- 
© ons of the Schools; for the Author is Learned 
<and Acute, even beyond the Subject he han- 
* les, and hath many paſſages of the Antients, 
* which are not elſewhere to be had, But ifany, 
* who have accuſtomed themſelves only to light- 
Cer Studies, ſhall think ir tedious ; It is no great 
© pains to tura over ſome Leaves, and ſee if 
po can find ſomething elſe more accepta- 
c Ee 
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Sexti Empirici, Pyrrhonex Hypotypoſes. 


- - .  THE"FIRST BOOK. 
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| CHAP, I, 
The Three Difſerences of Philoſophers in General, - 


a. 


ther find, or deny that they have or can find, 

or perſevere in the enquiry. Hence ( it may 
be ) ſome of thoſe who profeſs Philoſophy , 
declare, they have found the Truth ; others hold 
it impoſſible to be found; others ſtill enquire. 
They who ſuppoſe they have found it, are call- 
ed Dogmatiſts; ſuch are the Peripateticks, the 
Epicureans, the Stoicks and- othersz they who 
think it incomprehenſible are Clitomachus, Car- 
xeades, and other Academicksz they who {till 
enquire are the Scepricks, So as there ſeemeth 
to be three kinds of Philoſophy, Dogmatick, 
Academick, Sceptick, The two firlt we leave to 
others, intending a ſummary of the Sceptick: 
profeſſing before hand, that we are not ſure any 
thing we ſay 1s abſolutely 1o, as we affirm; but: 
we ſhall plainly diſcourſe on every thing, as it 
appeareth to us for the preſent, 


] IS likely, that 'they who ſeck, muſt ei- 


© 5 Re Lo © 7 + So 0 
The Parts of Scepticiſm. 


F Sceptich, Philoſophy there are two parts, 
() General and Special; The General is that, 
wherein we explain the CharaCter of Scepticiſm, 
declaring (1) the Signification of it; (2) the 
Principles; (3) the Reaſons; (4) the Criterie, 
(or Inſtrument of Judication; ) (5) the End; 
( 6) the Common places of Suſpenſion z (7) how 
the Sceptical Phrales are to be underſtood ; ($ ) 
tc difference of Scepticiſm from thoſe Philoſo- 
phies, that are molt Jike it. 
© The Special is that, wherein we contradict 
every part of-'that whith' is called Philoſophy. . 
1 firſt of the General. 


p IE 


CHAP. Ill. 
The Names of Sccpticiſm, 


4 Kher Sceptick, Inſtitution is called alſo Zete- 
tick, ( Inquiſitive ) from the Act of Enqui- 


ring 3 EpbeGick, ( Suſpenſrve ) from the Aﬀecti- | 


— 


on rais'd by enquiry after things; Aporetick, (Du- 


bitative ) either ( as ſome ſay) from doubting of, 
and ſeeking after all things, : or from being in 
doubt whether to aſſent or. deny; ' Pyrrboniar, 
in as much as Pyrrho delivered.itto us more ſah- 
ſtantially and clearly than thoſe before him. 


| m—_— 


CHAP. IV. 
What Scepticiſm is, 


0 Cepticiſm is 4 faculty oppoſing Phznomena's 
( Appearances ) and Jntelligibles, all manner 
of ways ;, whereby we proceed through the Ayquivas 
lence of contrary Things and Speeches, firſt to Sue- 
penſion, then to Indiſturbance. 

We call it a Faczlty, from the power there- 
of; by Phenomena's we underſtand Senſibles, 
which we oppole to Intelligibles. Theſe words, 
all manzer of ways, may be referred to Faculty, 
taking the word Faculty, ( or Power ) ſimply, 
(a) Itmay likewiſe be applyed to che oppoſition 


betwixt Phenomena*s and Intelligibles, tince we < WIR 


oppoſe them ſeveral ways, Phenomena*s to Phe- 
nomena's, Or [Intelligibles to Intelligibles, or 
One to the Other. Wherefore, to include all 
Oppoſitions, we ſay, all manner of ways. Or, 
all manner of ways, of Phenomena?s and Intel- 
ligibles not enquiring how Phenomena*s ſeem, 
or how Intelligibles are underſtood, but taking 
them ſimply. By contrary Speeches , we mean 
not only Affirmation and Negation , but ſum- 
ply thoſe which are Repngnant. Equivalence 
we call an equality as to Belief or Unbelief; 


(4/1 


« Vs 4 
read 1%, 


ſo as neither of the repugnant Speeches is pre- 


ferred as more credible than the other, $uſ- 
penſion is a ſettlement of the Intellect, whereby 
we neither affirm nor deny any thing. Indiftur- 
bance is a compoſure and tranquillity of Mind: 
how Indiſturbance is induced by Suſpenſion, 
we ſhall diſcourſe when we come to ſpeak of 
the End. 

A' Pyrrhonian Philoſopher is wholly addicted 
to the Sceptick, Inſtitution 3 for he is ſuch an one 
as participates of this Faculty. 


CHAP, 


4 a4RT XII. 


SFCESTICIEM 


CHAP. V. 
The Principles of Scepticilm, 


He final Cauſe ( Exd or Aim ) of Scepticiſne 
T we hold ro be, Hope of Indifturbance: 
for Man's Mind being troubled at the unſet- 
'ledneſs in things, and doubting what to aſſent 
unto, enquireth what is true and what falle, that 
by determination thereof it may be quiet. 
But the chief ground of Scepticiſm, IS, that to 
every Reaſon there is an oppoſue Reaſon equivalent, 
which makes us forbear to dogmatize. 


CHAP. VI. 


Il bether the Sceptick dogmatizeth,and bath s SeA, 
and treats of Pbyſick, 


E ſay, The Seeptick, doth not dogmatize : 
vw Not underſtanding Dogma as tame do 
in the general acception, an aſſent #9 ary thing 
for the Sceprick, allenteth ro thoſe A 


EE —— 


or Impreſſions ] which are neceſlarily induced 
y Phagtaſie, as ( being hot or cold )) he will 
not fay , I think I am not beated or cooPd,, ) 
but we ſay, he doth not dogmatize 1n, their 
ſenſe who take Dogma , for an Aſſeme ta any of 
#b-ſe nou-manifeſt thinge mhich ore enquired into 
by Sciences. For a Pyrrbanias Philoſopher 

ents to nothing that 1s not manifeſt; nei- 
ther doth he dogmatize when he pronounceth 
the Sceptick, Phraſes concerning things not ma- 
nifeſt, as, Nothing rather, or, I afert nothing, 
r any of the reſt; of which hereafter, For 
e who dogmatizeth, aſlſerteth the thing, 
which he is ſaid to dogmatize, to be fuchs 
but a Sceptick, uſeth theſe expreſſions not as 
poſitive, for he conceiveth that this Propoſi- 
tion, All things are falſe, ( amonglt the reſt ) 
declareth ir ſelf alſo to be falſe ; in like man- 
this, Notbing is trxe; 10 this, Nothing ratber , 
( amongſt others) implies itſelf is nothing ra- 
ther to be credited; fo as ( together with the 
reſt ) it circumſcribeth it ſelf, The fame we 
hold concerning the reſt of the Sceptick Phraſes. 
Now if he who dogmatizeth , aſferteth that 
which he dogmatizeth to be ſuchz but the 
Sceptick, delivers his expreſſions in ſuch manner 
as they may be circumſcribed by themſelves , 
he cannot be faid to dogmatize, Moreover , 
in theſe Expreſſions he ſpeaketh that which ap- 
peareth fo to him, and declareth how he js 
aftefted without engazing his Opinion, ( or 
Jadgment ) but aſcertaining nothing concer- 
uing external objes. 

The ſame courſe we obſerve, being demand- 
ed Whether the Sceptick hath a Sed; If a Man 
underſtand Se, to be an inclination to many 
Dogma's or Tenents, which have a mutual 
coniequence , and likewiſe Phenomena's, and 
take Dogma to be an aſſent to ſomething not 
manifeſt; we ſay he bath not a Se&, Bur ta- 
king Se to be an Inſtitution, which, accor- 


ding to the Phenomenon, .adhereth to ſome kind . 


of Reaſon, that Reaſon ſhewing how to live 


rightly ( meaning rightly, not only according, 


to Virtue, but more ſimply, and tending to 
Suſpenſion of Aſlent,) we ſay, be hath a S:@; 


for we follow ſome certain reaſon according to 
the Phenomenon, which ſheweth how to live ac- 


, cording tothe Rites, Laws, and Inſtitutes of our 


Country, and our own Aﬀections, 

The like we ſay to thoſe who enquire, Fhether 
the Sceptick treats of Phyſick, ; as to Aſlention 
grounded on a firm belief of any Phylical dogm, 
we have nothing to do with Phyſick : But, as to 
equal oppoſition of all Speeches, even in Phyſick, 
we obtain Indiſturbance, and thus alſo we deliver 
the Logick and Ezbick, parts of that with is called 
Philoſophy. 


CHAP. VI, 
Whether the Scepticks take away Phxnomena's. 


Hey who ſay, the Scepticks take away Phano- 
$7 mena's, ſeem not tounderſtand what we have 


ſaid : For we ſubvert not thoſe patheticks in Phan- 
taſy,which force us againſt our Wills to an Aﬀent, 
(as we ſaid before, ) Suchare Phenomena?s ; For, 
when we enquire whether the Subject be ſuch as 
it appears, we grant that it aÞ ; but we en- 
quire (not of the Phenomenon, but) of that which 
is faid concerning the Phenomenon. +For inſtance, 
Honey feemeth to us to be Sweet ; this we grant, 
for we find it ſuch to our Senſe ; but whether 
Sweet come within the reach of Reaſon, we doubt : 
this is not the Phenomenon, but that which is ſaid 
concerning the Phenomenon. Moreover, when we 
raiſe queſtions concerning the Phenomenon , we 
endeayour not to ſubyert the Pheneomens's (theſe 
we preſappoſe) but only to diſcover the Temerity 
of the Dogmatiſts. For if Reaſon be ſo fallacious, 
that it almoſt takes away Phenomena? from our 
Eyes, how can we but miſtruſt it in things not 
manifeſt, rather then precipitately follow it. 


pn 
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CHAP. VIIL 
The Criterie of Scepticiſm, 


"= we acquieſce in Phanemens's, is manifeſt 
from what we ſay concerningthe Criterie of 
the Sceptick, Inſtitution. Criterie is underſtood 
two ways ; One is, that whereby we believe a 
Thing to be, or not be, ( of this hereafter, when 
we come to refel the Opinionsof others concern- 
ingit;) the otheris of Action, whereby we judge 
in the courſe of Life what things are to be done, 

whatnot ; this laſt is that,of which we now ſpeak. 

We ſay the Criterie of Scepriciſm is the Phenome- 

xon ; ſo call we Phantaſie in power ; for when it 

proceeds to Perſwaſion and coaQive Paſſion, it is 
not OD As to the appearance, whether 
the ſubjeCt be ſuch or ſuch, perhaps none doubt- 
eth 3 but whether it be ſuch as it appeareth, is 
queſtioned,” Thus acquieſcing in P hexomena*s, we 

- live ( without engaging Opinions or Judg- 
ments, ) according to the ordinary courſe of life, 
in regard we cannot be free from afting [ as we 
may from aſſenting, ] 

This courſe of Lite ſeems to be four-fold ; con. 
verſant partly in natural Inſtrufion, partly in the 

Impulfion of Paſfions, partly in giving Laws and Cu- 


ftoms,partly in teaching Arts, In Natural Injtruftion, 
by which we are naturally endued with Senfe, and 
EF ILEE Tatel- 


FCEPTICISM. 


(4) Perhaps 


GUAGE 


being able todo, they ſuſpended, and whil'ſt they 
were in Suſpence, as it were accidentally, Indiſtur- 
bance overtook them, as a Shadow follows the 
Body. : 


Inteilect ; in Impelfion of Paſſians, as Hunger leads 
us to meat; Thirlt to drink 5 in giving Laws 
end Caftoms, by which we learn thar to live Ver- 
tuouſly is Good, to live Vicioully, 1 in teaching 
Arts, by which we are notdle in thoſe Arts which 
we receive. All this we ſay, without engaging our 
Opinion (or judgment.) 


th 


CHAP. Ix. 
The End of Scepticilm, 


—_— ——— 


T follows that we treat of the Fd of Scepti- 
ciſm. The End is, That for which all things are aG- 
ed or comtemplated, but it ſelf is uot for any other; Or, 
the laſt of things appetible.We lay that theEtd of the 
Sceptick, is 4meztia, Tudijturbance, 10 whatſoever 


belongs to Opinion, and wrgrom'$ca Moderati- 


0, in_ whatſoever belongs to Compulſtion,' For 
beginning to ſtudy Philoſophy, that he may di- 
ſcern and comprehend which Phantaſies are True, 
which Falſe,.and by that means not be diſquieted, 
helights gpon an equivalent Contrariety,ofwhich 
not beipgable to judge, he ſuſpends 3 and whulſt 


heis acctdentally in this Suſpence, there follows | 


it an Indiſturbance as to things Opinionative : For 
he who. is of Opinion there is ſomething Good 
or Bad-in-its own nature, is continually diſturbed ; 
when , thoſe;things which ſeem to him- good, 
are not proſents he. imagineth himſelf a) tor- 
mented with things Ill in their own nature, and 
purſueth.that. he conceiyes to be Good z which 
having obtained, he falJeth inta more Troubles. 
For- being,,uncealonably and immoderatly tranſ- 
ported, and fearing achange, heuſeth all endea- 
your that he may not loſe thoſe things which he 
conceives Good. Whereas hewho definesnothing 
concerning Things naturally Good or Bad, nei- 
ther flyeth nor purſucth any thing cagerly, ſo 
that he remains undiſturbed.” 

Thus it happens to the Sceprick, as to Apelles 
the Painter, who having drawn a Horle, and try- 
ing to Paint.chis Fome, it ſucceded ſo il, that in 
Deſpair he threw the Spunge, wherewith he uſed 
to blot out Colours, at the Picture 5 which light- 
ing upon the place, made an exact repreſentation 
of Fome. In like manner, the Scepticks hoped to 
obtain Indiſturbance by judging of the Unlietled- 
neſs in Phenomena?s and Intclligibles ; which not 


Yet we conceive not the Sceptick to be abſolute- 


ly free from trouble ; we grant, he is troubled by 
external Impulſions, he ſuffers Cold, Thirſt, and 
thelike, But in theſe, the ordinary fort of men 
are doubly Aﬀectcd, firſt with the Paſſions them- 
ſelves ; and azain, no leſs that theſe things are na- 
turally ill : whereas the Sceptick, taking away the 
opinion that they are naturally 111, undergoes 
them more moderately. Hence we ſay, that the 
Sceptick*s end is, in Opinionatives, Indiſturbance; 


in Impulſives, Moderation ; to which ſome emi- 
nent Scepticks add, Suſpenſion in diſquiſitiver. 


CHAP. Xx. 


The general Is ays (or Places) of Scepticiſin, 


OI aw m 


| Diſturbance following Suſpenſion, it is re. 
: quilite that we declace how we attain Suſpen. 
10, 
ltariſceh, (to ſpeak generally) from the OPPo- 
ſition of things 3 we oppoſe either Phenomeng'; 
| to Phenomena*s, Or Intelligibles to Intelligibles, or 
| the former tothelater. Phenomena to Phony. 
mena*s, as when we ſay, the ſame Tower ſeemeth 
afar off, round, near, ſquare: Intelligibles to Intel. 
gibles, as when to him, who from the order of 
the Celeſtial Bodies, argues, there is a Providence 
we oppoſe, that Good Men are often Unforty- 
nate; Bad Men, Fortunate, and thence infer, there 
is no Providence: Intelligibles to Phenomens”;, 2; 
Anaxagoras, tO Szow is white, Oppoſed that water 
1 Snow concrete 3 but Water is black, therefore 
Snow is black. | 

Again, we ſometimes oppoſe things Preſent tg 
the Preſent, as thoſe we laſt inſtanced z ſometimes 
the Preſent to the Poſt, or the Fature, as when an 
Argument is _— which we are not able to 
reſolve, we ſay ; © As before the Author of the 
*Sect, to which you addict your ſelf, was born 
« the reaſon thereof did not ſeem ſound, and yet 
* the thing was the fame in nature ; ſo it is likely, 
©that a Reaſon (or Arguinent) contrary to this 
© which you have alledged, may be ſubſiſtent in 
* Nature, and not yet appear to us; yvherefore 
© we ought not to aſlent to any Argument, how 
* convincing ſoever it ſeems. 

To ſhew theſe Oppoſitions more exactly, 1 
will lay down the Common places by which Suſ- 
penſion 1s collected, not aſlerting any thing of 
their Number or Power ; for it is poſſible, they 
may be of no force, or more in Number than we 
reckon, 


— 


CHAP, IL 
The ten Common places of Suſpenſion. 


he ancient Scepticks have delivered ten 
Moods, whence Suſpenſion ſeems to be 


ty of Irving Creatares ; the Second, from the differ- 
ence of Men ; the Third, from the difference of the 
Organs of ſenſe ; the Fourth, from Circumſtances ; 
the Filch, from Poſitions, and Diſtances, and Pla- 
ces ; the Sixth, from Commiſſions ; the Seventh, 
from the quantities and conſt itutions of Subjes , the 
Eighth, from Relations ; theNinth,from rare Acci- 
dents ; the Tenth,from Inftitutions,Cuftoms, Laws, 
Fabulous Perſwaſions, and Dogmatical Opinions, 

This is the Order which we lay down , but 
there are three Moods which comprehend the 
reſt ; Firſt, from the thing judging ; Secondly, 
from the thing judged ; Thirdly, from beth. Un- 
der that of the thing judging, are comprehended 
the firſt four, the thing, judging is either an Ani- 
mal, or a Man, or Senſe, or in ſome circumſtance; 
under the thing judged, the Seventh, and the 
Tenth ;, under that which conſiſts of both, the 
Fifih, the Sixth, the Ei2hth, and the Ninth. Again, 


theſe 


| 


collected, which they call alſo Reaſons and (a) /a] Rady 
Placer. They are theſe ; the Firſt, from the varie- pertap: 


Hy1,yem it 
Yo ToTW, 
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" theſe three-are comprehended. in. the Mood. of 
Relations ; fo ax the, moſt general is, that of Re- 
tions ; the Speg the other three, pader which 
are compretieaded the"ten. Thus much. we pro. 
bably hold as to their Number ;,now asconcerR- 
iog their Power. ; | ;* 


” M3.” | 
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CHAP. xl. 
The firſt Common place, 


He firſt Common place we hold to be that 
whereby, throwgh the difference of living Crea- 
txres, Phantaſies not the ſame are derived from 
them. .- This we collect both from the difference 
of their Generations, and from the difference of 
the Conſtitutions of their Bodies, Of their Geners- 
tions, becauſe of living Creatures, ſome have their 
Being without Coition ;, others by Coition. Of thoſe 
which are produced without Cortion, {ome come of 
Fire, as the Crickets in Chimneys ; ſome of Cor- 
r Water, as Gnats 3 ſome of ſoure Wine, as 
Snipes ; ſome of Earth, whereof ſome of Slime, 
as Frogs; ſome of Dirt, as Worms; ſome of Aſbes, 
as Beetles ; ſome of Plants, as Caterpillars; ſome 
of Freits, as Maggots; ſoine of putryfy'd Animals, 
as of Bulls, Bees, and of Horſes, Waſps; | 

Of thoſe which are produced by Coitzow, ſome 
are begotten by creatures of the ſame Species, 
{ach are the greatelt part , others by Creatures of 
different Species, as Mules, Again, of living Crea- 
tures, ſome are brought forth a/zve, as Man ; 0- 
thers come from Eggs, as Birds.z ſome frem 
a lump of Fleſh, as Bears, 1t istherefore probable, 
that the Diſſimilitudes and Differences of chelſe 
Generations effeCt great Antipathyes, receiving 
thereby contrary Temperament, Diſcordance, 
and Repugnance, 

Moreover the difference of ſeveral parts of the 
Body, {clpecially of thoſe which Nature made 
for Fu gment and Senle) may cauſe a great re- 

ugoance of Phantaſies, accarding to the diver- 

ty of living Creatures. Thoſe things which ro 
us ſeem White, they who have the Telow Faun- 
dice affirm to be Yellow, and they who have a 

lyphoſphagme in their Eyes, Red, As therefore, 
of living Creatures, ſome have Eyes Bloud.red, 
others Whiciſh, others of other Colours, it is 
likely they perceive Colours after different man- 
ners, Even to us, if we gaze a while upon the Sun, 
and immediately after, look upon a Book, the 
uno" will ſcem of Gold, and as if they moved 
round. 

Foraſmuch alſo, as ſome living Creatures haye 
naturally a certain Brightneſs in their Eyes, and 
emit from theny a quick rare light, ſo as they 
can ſee in the Night, we think it probable, that 
External Qbjed&s incur not into theiy Senſe, like 
what they ſeem to oars. 

Again, Juglers,by anointing Candles with a Li- 
quor made of theruſt of Braſs, or with the Blood 
of the Fiſh Sepia, cauſe the Standersby to ſeem 
either of the Colour of Braſz, or Black, by that 


MS, IyAGe little inſperſion of Unguent 3 Much more (4) like- 


ly is it, that the humours, mixed in the Eyes of 
living Creatures, being different, they have dif- 
terent Phantaſies, fromthe ſame Object. 

Again, if we pinch the Eye, the Forms and Fi- 


Eres of viſible things ſeem long and werrow ; It is 


| 


haye Eye-balls oblique and narrow, 


therefore likely, that all living Creatures which 
| | as Goats, 
Cats, aud the like) have a peculiar phantaſie ot. 
OINerts, diffecent from thoſe which have round 
alls, | | | 5 
Looking-glaſſes; according to. their ſeyeral 


'oFms, ſometigzes repreſent the, Oject leſ7, 2s 


* 
* 


- | when they are concave ; ſometimes oblong and nar- 


row, a5 the canvex.: ſome there are that repreſent. 
the head of the. beholder downpard, and his feet. 
upward, As therefare of the Organs of Sight, 
ſome are extuberant, ſome hollow, ſome plain; 
it is likely the Phantaſics are different, and that 
Dogs, Fiſhes, Lians, Men, Laqbſters, behold not, 
things as great, Or.in the: ſame Form, as they arg 
ia themſelyesz but according to the various Im- 
preſſion which the fight ſuffereth from the Ob- 


It is the ſame in other ſenſes ; for how can we 
ſay, That Creatures coyered with Shells, with 
Flcſh, with Prickles, with Feathers, with Scales, 


are alike afte&ed as to the Touch? Or, that they 
which have the hole of their Ear narrow, and they 


which have it wide; thoſe which have Ears full of 
hair, and thoſe which have ſmooth Ears, receive 


ſound alike ? Seeing that we our {elyes, (b) pre[; (b) Perhaps | 
ſing the Ear, hear it different from that which it e>3Cvvnt5 


{cms otherwiſe. | | 
. Moxeover, the Smelling may differ according 
to the difference of living Creatrres; for, ſince we 
our ſelves are affected one way, when we have 
caught Cold, and are oppreſs*d with Flezm ; ano- 
ther way, when the Parts of, and near. 
abound with Blood, (dilliking thoſe Scents which 
to others icem ſweet, and thinking our ſelves, as 
it were, hurt by them: ) And fince of living 
Creatures, ſome are naturally flegmatick, others 
ſanguine 3 ſome cholerick, others melancholick, 
it is poſſible, that from thence,' Scents ſeem dife 
ferent to them, | | 
The like, as to the Tafte ; ſome have. a Tongue 
rough and dry, others very moiſt, (even we our 
ſelves having our Tongues drier than ordinary 
in Feavors, think, that ſuch things as are given 
us taſte earthy, unſavoury, or bitter.) This we 
ſuffer, through che different prevalence of Savours 
in us. Since therefore in living Creatures, the 
organs of Taſte are different, and abound with 
difterent Humors }, hence they may in Taſte re- 
ceive different Phantaſies from the ſame Ob- 


- but kills 
Men, Walps 
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Wafps and Bees, if ſprinkle Upemthem 7 'Sea-" 
warter, to Men,” 15 'unplealant-of taſte-and ur" 
wholiom ; to Fiſhes; {weet'and potabte7Swinege-' 
Iight-more towallow'in filchyWire, than irpire 

Y atcr, P FEES PH 
-> Moreover, oftiviag Cteatdres;ſome tar Herbs, 
f5me' Boughs;/ 18ine-Sperty, | lome'!Fleſh, Home: 
Milk”; ſotne"16v6'(purriti'd -Meatz Jome freſh 5: 
fome raw; fomereſted,+ Generally; what is ples-" 


4 A.” 


fait to ſotfie; "is ro-vthers utipleatairt, diſtaſttul, 


ani! poyfonous/, Hemlockitacrens'Quails, Hen-' | 


bane Swine; Swine"telight alls:to'rar Salamans 
ders, as Stags do Setpents, and SWallows Catitha- 
rides: Piſires and'Snipes azeunpleatant andn- 
wholſom for Mefi to take'dowtrPhut the Bear, if 
he fall fick; Tecovets his ſtrength by' teeditig on: 
thetn.” The Vipers if it couch a Bongh of a Beiich 
Tree, is taken with a Giddinels 3 10 the Bat, if 
#'t&nch the Leaf of a Planetree , the Elephant 
flies 'from 'the Ram ; the Lion trom the'Cock", 
Whales, from"the"crackling of bruiſed Beans'z 
the Tiger tom the ſound of a Drum. We mighc 
inſtance 'many#note, bur, not inſiſt roo long here- 
upon ; If the” ſame things are-to ſome pleaſant, 
t& others diftaſtful ;; but pleaſanr'and diſtaſtful, 


. ©. conſiſt in Phantiſie ; then different Phanraſies 


tire arrived to feveral living Creatures, from the 
ſame Object, Now if the ſame things ſeem'differ. 


”— - 


ear to ſeveral Creatutes, what the Object appears 


16 3s, we canday; brit as to what it is 11 its own Na! 
tlire; we WillTutpend ; for we are not competent 
Tudpes' þ&twixt 'our own and other Cteatures 
Phantafes; our'Telves being parties in the dif- 
fetence: and conſequently requiring a Judge, ra- 
ther thanÞelrig; in a capacity of of judging, 
©"Apain, neither without Demofiſtration Tan we 
Prefet our 6Wwn-Phantaſies, before thoſe of ir- 
rational Creatures, nor with Demonſtr ation ; 
for, to” prove'that there is no Demonſtration, 

rhaps the Axguinent or Demonſtration will ej. 
Lia :pparent to us, or not apparent ; tf not 
25parert; we ſhall nor entertain it with belief; 
but.if apparent, ſeeing the queſtion is conterming 
(Phenomeyd's) chings apparent-to living Cre: 
Tifres, and* the Demonſtration ſcems apparent to 
us, who are in the number of living Creatures, 
the Demonſtration it ſelf will be queltioned,(for- 
alinuch as itis apparent) whether it be true, But 
It is abſurd; to endeavour to prove a thing in 
Queſtion,by a thing which is likewiſe in Queſtion, 
for.ſo the ſame thing ſhall be Credible and Incre- 
dible? Credible,' as uſed in Demonſtration ; To- 
credible, as requiring to be demonſtrated. - We 
ſhall not therefore find a Demonſtration, where. 
by ro prefer own' Phantaſies before thoſe of other 
Iiving Creatures, called Icrational. Now if Phan- 
ee be different, according to the variety of 
oh} & Creatyres, and it be impoſſible to judge 

them, it is neceſſary weſuſpend as tothe exter- 
val Objeas.” 
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cl Whether the Creatures, commonly termed Irra- * 
, ©" longh, bave Reaſon. ' 
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A. 1} 
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will'ovet arid: above) compare -the 


bes V Creatures termed 1rrational, withMen, 
$70 their Phantaſie, that we may, -after the 
Ab; TI ny 


C 
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more ſerious Reaſons, ſport With the ſetf.cbnce;. 

| red Opinion of the Dogmaiiſts. CMS of owr part 

, confer Irrational Crearures%p*$herg] | + Fmply 
with Men ; bur becaule the Dog cavif hm! 


|! af we the better to deride then wHI irffift'of 


d 
; upon one Creature the Dg , thait Which py 
 leemeth_more contemptible. By this means we 
ſhall know, that the Creatures ot which we now 
' diſcourſe, are nothing infefiorito.bs, as to credit 
| of Phenomena”s. Re EE 
Now that this Creatureexcelleth ns in Senſe 
' Is acknowledged by the Dogmatiſts; itis of auch 
; quicker Scent, whereby it purſnethbeaſts ited;? 
| ITditcovers them ſooner by the Eye than w6& ls 
is likewife more acute of Hearitig, 
- Come we therefore to difcourle, which is two.) 
fold, Internal and Enunciative. Let-us'firft ex!' 
amine the Tarernal ; This, according to'{ onr' 
greateſt Adverſaries amongſt the' Dogtmatiſts)' 
the Sedichs, feemeth to be* converſant ti theſe 
things; inrEleCtion of things convenient, and Fvita-' 
tionof their Contraries; in knowledge of the Arts: 
 condiicing hereto ; in comprehenſron of the Ver. 
tues belonging to their nature: concerning Paſ.. 
ſions* Now the Dog, in whom we inſtance, choo- 
| ſeth things convenient, and flieth the hurtful; he 
purfucth his Food, and runneth away frotn the 
| Whip 3 he hath likewiſe the Art of acquiring 
things proper for him, Neither js'h2 deſtitute 
| of Vertue';, Juſtice being diſtributive to- every 
one according to their merit, the Dog, who faw- 
neth upon his Friends and Benefactors, and re- 
vengeth himſelf upon his Enemies, by whom he 
is injur?d; is' not void of Juſtice. And if he frath 
this Virtue, all the Virtues being linked together, 
he hath all the reſt, which the wiſeſt allow nor 
the ordinary fort of men, We ſee he is Valiant, 
in revenging Wrong ; Prudent, by the teſtimony 
of Homer, who makes Ulyſſes, not diſcovered by 
any of his Friends, owned by Argus the Dog ;,.not 
deceived, either by the alteration in the Bodyot 
the Man, ſwerving from his own comprehenlve 
Phantaſie, which (it is manifeſt) he hath in ade- 
gree above Man.But, according to Chryſippus,(who 
oppugns irrational Creatures with moſt. eager- 
neſs) he partakes of their ſo much cryed up Diz- 
lefick,;; for he faith, When the Dog cometh into 
a way divided into three, he makes choice of the 


10g it; which 'is as much (faith the old Philoſo: 
pher) as to'diſcourſe thus ;, The Beaſt paſſed. eith:y 
this way, or thi way, or this way z, but neither 16 
way, nor this way, therefore this way. 

Moreover, he apprehends ahd cures his owih 
Sickneſs': If-a Splinter get into his Foot, he Pre- 
ſently ſtrives to get it out, by rudbing his Foot 
againſt the Ground, and with his Teeth,” It he 
be. Wounded, (Wounds that are kept clean be- 
ing eaſily cur*d, the putrid not eaſily) he con- 
tinually licks the Hurt, ' He likewiſe ſtrictly ob- 
ſerves the rule of Hippocrates, the Cure of the 
Foot confiſting in reſt , he, if hurt in thar part, 
holds it up, and ſtirs it as little as he can, If he be 
troubled with'ill Humors, he eats Graſs ; by which 
means,” vomiting up that which diſagreed with 
him, he iscured. Now if this Creature can choofe 
what isconvenient for him, 'and fly what is incon- 


yenient; iFhe hath the art of acquiring things pro- 
per 


4 ART! | 


third by ſeveral'(@) Indemonſtrables ; for having ab 


ſcented the two ways by which the Beaſt did not | 
, : x ſee afterwar, 
aſs, he runs ſtrait upon the third, without ſcetit- 74, 2.9.15 
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perto him, and can apprehend nd cure his own 
Sicknels, and is not void of Virtue, inall which 
conlifrs the perfeftion of intrinfecal 'Diſcourle, 
the Dog mutt be Perfect, as trothar:- -For which 
Reaſon, as' F conceive, ,(b) ſome* Philoſophers 
chofe to be called by name ot that Creature. 

Asto Enunciative diicourſe, it is not neceſſary 
to examine it; for there are (c) ſohje Dogmatilts 
who condemn it, as- contrary to-Virtiie 5 whence 
they kept ſilence all the time of tlicir nftieution. 
Befrdes, though we ſhould ſuppoſe a Man to be 
Drimb, yet none will ſay, he is void of Diſcourſe, 
(irrational; ) and on the other lide,; we fee many 
living Creatures-which have the fpeech of Man, 
as Pyes, and thelike. -*T'o omit which, though 
we underſtand not the Voices of Creatures (ter- 
med) Irrational, it is nevertheleſs likely they dit- 
courſe among themſelves. We underſtand not 
the Language of Foreigners, it ſeems a continued 
Sound without variety. Bur we hear that the 
Voice of the Dog 1s. different ; of one kind, 
when. he aſſaults,; of another, when he howls ; 
of another, when-he'iis beaten; of another, when 
he fawns. ln a word; he who examines it curioul- 
Iy, wilt find a great variety of Voice, not only in 
this Creature, but in others, according to the di- 
verſtty of Accidents. | So'that the Creatures, Cal. 
ed-Irrational, may juſtly be faid to participate 
of Enuiciative Diſcourſe; and if they come not 
ſort of Men, in acuteneſs of Senſe, nor in Intrin- 
ſecal Diſcourſe, nor in Enunciative, (though that 
benot neceſſary) certainly they are no leſs credi- 
table, as to Phantaſy, than we, 

It is poſſible, perhaps, to ſnew the ſame dil- 
courſe in all other Creatures; as, who will deny 
Birds to have a Sagacity, and Enuniciative dif- 
courſe, ſeeing they know not only things Preſent, 
but the' Future, which they declare to ſuch as are 
able to comprehend it, ( amongſt many other 
ways) by (4) Voice. But this Compariſon is 
added, 'as | ſaid before, more than neceſſary, 
without which, we have ſufficiently, I conceive, 
declared, That our own Phantaſtes are not to be 
preferred before the Phantalies- of Irrational 
Creatures, Now 1t Irrational Creatures are no 
leſs creditable than we, in dijudication of Phan- 
taſies, and Phantaſies are different, according to 
the variety of the Creatures ; what every object 
appearethto me, | am able to ſay ; but what it s in 
itſelf, (for the Reaſons alledged) 1 Suſpend, 
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CHAP. XIV, 
The ſecond Common place, 


T He ſecond Common place of Suſpenſion we 
hold to be, from the Diverſity of Men; 
for, though we ſhould grant, It were more rea- 
Jonable to ſtand to the judgment of Men, thanof 
any-other living Creature ; yet ſhall we find fo 
much difference amongſt our ſelves, as may well 
induce Suſpenſion... 'Man, they ſay, conſiſts of 
two parts, Soxl and Bedy, .in both theſe: we dif- 
fer one from another; in Body, by Form and Con- 
flitztion;, The Body of a Scythian differs in Form 
from the Body of an Indian. This difference 
ariſeth,” as we ſaid, from the different prevalence 
of Humors, and from the different: prevalence 
of Humors ariſe Phantaſies, as we ſaid upon 


/ 


; 
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, 
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| hot alike affected by. the ſame things , 


the firſt ground; whence in-Elefion nt: 
ration of e£ternal things, there is preat differ ce 
among; them. 'Ixdians delight in'ſome things, 
we 1n others; but to delight in ſeveral things, 
argueth a reception-of diticrent Phantaſies from 
the ſame Qbjects. 1A | 

- We difter allb in Conſtitution 5 there:are ſome 
who"can digeſt Beet | eater - than 'Anchovies 5 
forge, npon drinking of Lesbian-Wine; iare trou- 
bled with: Choler; :-;1t is repbrted of an old 
Athenian Worry, 'That ſhe: drank. four drams 
of Hemlock: without any hurt 5:Arid Demophay, 
Alexander's Sewer, whilſt he was inthe Sno-ſhine, 
or ina Bath; was'gold; in the Shade: was hot; 
Ath:hagoras, the Argive , felt no- Painat the bi- 
ting of -Scorpions ior 'Phalapgies;.: The Pea-: 
ple called (a) P/:,"never rake Hurtobythe bi- 
ting of 'Serpents-or Aſps,” (b).;iFhe Tintyr.te 
ot Fegypt take no Hurt by Crocadiles, The 
A'thiopians . thatihve oppoſite-to-Merce, along; 
the River Hyd .iſpþes 4 eat Scorpions; Snakes and 
the like, without-danger, ' Rufinus Of Chalcis, 
when he drunas Hellebre, never vornited , nor 
was purged any way by it,” hut digeſted it as 
ordinary drinis. Chrifermus, the Heropbillian, if 
at any: thnnc he eat Pepper, was taken with the 
Paſſion of the Heart, even ta hazard of his Life, 
in Soteris the Chyrurgion, the ſmell of the Fiſh 
Silurus excited Choler, Andron the Argive was 
ſo little ſubject ro Thirſt, that when he tra- 
velled through the Dclerts of Lybiz, he did not 
need Drink, - Tiberius Ceſar ſaw in the dark. 
Ariſtotle mentions a (c) Thafian, who thought, 
the Apparition of a Man went "always before 
him, '' Now there being ſo 'greatidiverſity in the 
Bodies of Men, ( it is ſufficient that we inſtance 
theſe few, out of the -multituge acknowledged 
by the Dogmatiſts ) it is probable, that'Men diff- 
er from one another in Soul alſo, 'for the Body 
is a kind of Image-of the Soul, "as the Phyſiog- 
mony-Science ſheweth. But. the greateſt evi- 
dence of the infinite difference. of ' Men , as to 
Intellect, is the diſcordance amongſt them in 
Election and Evitation, rightly expreſled by 
the Poets; as Pindar, 


Some - joy in ſwift-beePd Courſers ; ſome, 
In living wantonly at home ;, 
And others, on the Ocean roam. 


And the Poet, 
In ſeveral Atiions » ſeveral Men delight. 
The Tragedians are full of. this, as 


If all Men: what'ie Good did ſee 
Alike, they would not Diſagree. 


And' again, = 


Alas ! that ſome Men take delight : 
Ins things which grieve another's fight. 


Since therefore Appetition and Averſion con- 
ſiſt in Pleaſure and Hatred, but Pleaſure and 
Hatred conſiſt in: Phantaſy; and fince the ſame 
things are purſued 'by” ſome, ſhunned by others 
we may-infer this Conſequence , that they are 


wiſe | 
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Pain x \| 


ty would all alike deſire or {hun them, 
if theſe things affect differently , accor- 
ding to the diverlity of Men, there-may juſtly 
be induced Suſpenſion, ſince what every ſubject 
appeareth, every one perhaps according to 
his particular Apprehenſion may expreſs, but 
what it isin'its own Nature, we cannot aſſert, 
For we muſt either give Credit to all Men, Or 
to ſome few; if tro All, we undertake Impoſli- 
dilicies , and admit Repyugnancics; if to ſome 
Few, let them tell us, which thoſe Few are. The 
Platonifts will fay, we muſt allent to Platoz the 
Epicareans , to Epicurns ;, and by their confuſed 
Diſagreement , - reduce us agail to Suſpenſion. 
If any Man alledg , we ought to allent to the 
greater Number; he argues Childiſhly, ſince 
None can over-run all Men, and examine what 
every one thinks beſt, and it is poſlible that in 
Countries unknown to us, what things are rare 
to-us, are there frequent; and what happens 
frequently to us , happens there very ſeldome. 
As for inſtance, in fuch a Country there are 
many who receive no Harm by the Biting of 
Phalangies, Few who receive Harm thereby. 
And ſoin all other Conſtitutions : wherefore 1t 
is alſo neceflary to induce Suſpenſion, by reafon 
of the diverſity of Men. G 


CHAP. XV. 
The third Common-place. 


Orafmuch as Dogmatiſts are ſo ſelf-conceited , 

. as to affirm, That their Judgment in things 
ought to be preterred before all others; though 
we know how abſurd this Poſtulation is, ( for 
they are Parties in the Controverſie, and having 
firſt pre-udged themſelves, if then they judge 
Phenxomena's, even before they begin to judge, 
= ſeize-oa the Phenomene?s.25 already judg- 


Diſcoutſe upon one Man ( that wife Man they 
dream of ) we may arrive at Suſpenſion, ler 
us examine the third Common-place. 

This we derive from the difference of the Senſes. 
That the Senſes differ from one another is ma- 
nifeſt, Pifwres ſeem to the Eye riſing and fal- 
ling, but not ſuch to the Touch, Many eſteem 
Honey pleaſant to the Tongue, unpleaſant to 
the Eyez whence it is impoſſible to ſay, whe- 
ther it is ſimply pleafant, or unpleaſant. The 
like of Vignents , pleaſe the Smell, dit- 
pleaſe the Taſte, Fxphorbinm is hurtful to the 
Eyes, but not to atty other part of the Body ; 
therefore , whether it be ſimply hurtful to the 
Body, we cannot ſay. Rain-water is good for 
the Eyes, but frets the Arteries and Lungs; as 
Oyl doth alſo, though it ſmooths the Skin. 
The Sea-Tortoiſe, applied to'the extream parts 
of the Body, cauſeth Numbneſs, but laid to 
any other part makes no alterativs. Thus, what 
each of theſe: things is in it's own nature we 
cannot aflirm, but how it appears to others, we 
may. We. inſtance meve; but, not to 
Init longer hereon, than onr deſign permits, 
bee us ſky , Rvary ſenſible Phezomezen feemeth 
to ifoar a feveral way into oor Senſes, as an 

7 


Apple finooth, {bvect, yollow. It 1s 
thetefore nant, hd x really hath 


:) that, in out Diſpate , fixing the | 


| 


theſe qualities, or whether it hath but one qua- 
lity, . which ſeemeth different, according to the 
diverlity of the Senſes or whether it hath ma- 
ny more qualities, ſome of which incur .not to 
our Senſes; | For, that it hath .but one quality 
may be argued from what was ſaid befare, con. 
cerning the. Nutriment of living Creatures, the 
growth of Trees by Rain, the unequal found 
of the Breath in Pipes, and other Inſtruments, 
Ic -is therefore pollible, the Apple may haye 
but one quality, aad yet be looked upon as 
different, by reaſon of the difference of the 
Organs of Senſe, by which it is apprehended, 
Again, That it is poſlible, the Apple may haye 
more qualities than appear to us, we argue thus : 
Let us ſuppoſe a Man, endued from. his Birth 
with Touch, Smell, and Taſte; buc wanting 
Sight and Hearing, he will think there is no+ 
thing Viſible, nothing Audible: So it may be, 
that we having Five Senſes, of all the qualities of 
an Apple, perceive only thole, whereof our- 
ſelves have the apprehenſive Faculty; - yet in 
the mean time, it may have other qualities, in. 
cident to other Organs of Senſe, which we have 
not. Therefore neither can we perceive what 
their ſenſible Operations are. 

But Nature, may Some object, hath equally 
commenſurated the Senſes according to the Sen- 
ſibles, What Nature? there being ſo confu- 
fuſed a diſagreement amongſt the Dogmatiſts, 
concerning her Eſſence ? For if any' Man judge 
what Nature is, if he be one of the Unlearned, 
he 1s, according to them, not worthy Credit 
if a Philoſopher, he is intereſsd in the Difte- 
rence, being one of the Parties to be judged, 
not the Judge. Now if it be nothing abſurd 
to ſay, The Apple hath all the qualities we ſeem 
to apprehend, and more than theſe ; or, on 
the contrary, that it hath not eyen thoſe which 
incur to our Senſes, it will be unmanifeſt to us, 
how the Apple is qualited. The ſame of other 
Senſibles. And if the Senſes comprehend not 
Extergal Objects, neither can the Intelle&t com- 
prehend them. Thus Suſpenſion may be indy» 
ced from External Objects, 


CHAP, XVI, 
The fourth Common-place. 


Hat as well over-running in our Diſcourſe 

my Senſe, as receding from Senſe, And 
receding from Senſe, we may arrive at Suſpen- 
ſion, we come to the fourth ground. 

This is faid to be from Circumſtances. By 
Toe; ,-( Circumſtances ) we underſtand Dit 
poſitions ; we ſay it conſiſts in being according 
to Nature, ( ſound; ) or contrary to Nature, 
(unſound; ) in Waking or Sleeping, in difference 
of Age, in Motion or Reſt , in Hate or Love, in 
Want or Saticty, in Drunkenneſs or Thirſt ; in 
Prediſpoſitions, in Courage or Fear, in Foying Or 

eving, According as we are Sound or Un- 
ſound, things occur variouſly to us ; Frantick, 
and Divinely-inſpired Perſons, think they hear 
Spirits, we not; and thoſe kind of Perſons of- 
ten ſay, they ſmell Perfumes of Storax or Fran- 
kincenſe, when we ſmell none, Again, the 
ſame water poured upon any Part that is Io- 


flamed 


oC Vitrun, 
Mea, lib 
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flamed ſeems ſcalding, to us, lukewarm : The 
{ame Garment to thoſe that have a Hypolphagm 
in their Eyes, ſecms bloody, to me not : The 
ſame Honey to me is ſweet, to thoſe that are 
troubled with the over-flowing of the Gall, 
hitter. If any ſhall 'alledge, that the admiſtion 
of ſome humors,in thoſe who are unſound, excites 
Phantaſies not conformable to their Objetts 
we anſwer, Foraſmuch as they, who are in 
health have commixed Humors, thoſe Humors 
may cauſe external Objects ( which perhaps 
appear to thoſe who are unſound, ſuch as they 
are indeed in themſelves, ) to appear to the 
healthful, ſach as they are not in themſelves, 
For, to attribute the power of changing Ob- 
jets to the Humors of the one, and not to 
thoſe of the other, is vain; fince as they who 
are in health, are according to the nature of 
the healthful, but contrary to the nature of the 
ſick; ſo they who are ſick, are contrary to the 
pature of the heathful, and according to the na- 
ture of the ſick: So that theſe allo are to be 
credited, as being according to Nature, 

. From Sleep and Waking , ariſe alſo different 
Phantaſies; we have not the ſame Phantaſies 
ſleeping, which we have waking ; nor the ſame 
waking, which we have ſleeping ; therefore their 
exiſtence is not ſimple, but relative. Thus in 
Sleep we ſee things, which, when we wake, are 
inexiſtent; not that they are inexiſtent in them- 
ſelves, for they exiſt in ſleep, as well as theſe 
things which are ſaid to exiſt when we are 
awake. 

From different Ages ; the ſame Air to old Men 
ſeems cold , to the youthful temperate ; the 
ſame meat to old Men heavy, to the young 
light. So the ſame voice to ſome ſeemeth low, 
to others loud, In like manner are they, who 
differing in age, differently incline to defire, or 
abhor things, Children delight in Whips and 
Tops ; they who come to Man's eſtate, prefer 
other things ; old Men, others. Whence may 
be infecr*d, That different Phantaſies are deri- 
yed from the ſame Object, according to the dif- 
ference of Apes. 

From Motion or Reſt, things appear unlike ; 

' that which ſeems unmoved to us, while we ſtand 
ſtill, when we fail, we think it moves. 

From Love or Hate; ſome abhor Swines fleſh, 
which others eat with much delight. Many that 
have deformed Miſtreſles, think them beautiful. 

From Hunger or Satiety : The fame meat to 
an hungry Man, ſeems pleaſant; to a Man that 
is full, unpleaſant. y 

From Drunkenneſs and Sobriety, Things,which 
when we are ſober, we eſteem undecent; drunk, 
ſeem not ſuch to us. 

From Prediſpoſitions 5 The ſame Wine to ſuch 
as have eaten Dates or Figs a little before, ſeems 
ſowre; to ſuch as have eaten Nuts or Pulſe, lweet, 


_ The * Paraſtas of a Bath warms thoſe that go 
Stef, lib 


in, cools thoſe who go out, if they have ſtay*d 
any while in it; : 

From Courage or Fear; the ſame thing to a 
timorous Man ſeems dreadful, to a Valiant , 
nothing ſo, | 

From Sorrow and Foy; the ſame things which 
trouble the ſorrowful, delight the joyful, _ 

Now there being ſo great difference and diſ- 
proportion of Habits, and Men being conſt 


[ 


L It 


tuted ſometimes in one Habit, ſometimes in 
another, what eyery Object ſeems to any, per- 
paps It is ealie to declare; but what it #, isnot 
ealie, ſince the difference is indijudicable, For 
he that judgeth it, either is converſant in one 
of the forementioned Habits, or in none: To 
lay he is in none, that is, he neither is Well nor 
Sick, neither moyeth nor reſteth, nor is of any 
age, and wholly void of the other habits, is 
moſt abſurd : On the other ſide, if,being in any 
of theſe habits, he judgeth Phantaſies,he is him- 
ſelf a Party in the Controverſie,and conſequent- 
ly cannot be a ſincere Judge of external Objects, 
being infeſted with the habits in which he is. 
For he who is awake cannot compare the Phan- 
taſtes of thoſe who are aſleep, with the Phan- 
talies of thoſe who are awake ; nor he, who is 
in health, compare the Phantaſies of the ſound 
and the ſick : For we ſooner allent to ſuch 
things as are preſent,and move us, than to things 
not preſent, 

Moreover, the difference of ſuch Phantaſies 
is indijudicable another way, He that prefers 
one Phantaſie before another, and one circum- 
ſtance (or habit) befare another, either doth 
it without judgment and demonſtration, or upon 
judgment and demonſtration. Not without, for 
then he is of no credit; nor with, for if he 
judge Phantaſies, he muſt do it by a Criterie , 
this Criterie muſt be either the true or falſe ; if 
falſe, neither is it to be credited ; if he fay it is 
true, he affirms it, or with demonſtration, or 
without, If without demonſtration, it will be 
uncreditable ; if with demonſtration, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the demonſtration be true, 
otherwiſe neither will that be creditable, He 
will therefore ſay, the Demonſtration, alledged 
to prove the Judicatory creditable, is true, 
Whether doth he affirm this, as having judged, 
or not judged ? If not having judged, he is not 
to be credited; if as having judged, he muſt 
acknowledge he hath judged it by a Criterie, of 
which Criterie we ſhall require a Demonſtration, 
and then of that Demonſtration a Criterie, Thus 
the Demonſtration will continually require a Cri- 
terie to confirm it, and the Criterie, a Demon- 
ſtration to ſhew it is true; Therefore the De- 
monſtration cannot be true, unleſs a true Crite- 
rie precede it; nor can the Criterie be true, un- 
leſs the Demonſtration be firſt credited. Thus the 
Criterie and the Demonſtration fall into the 4/- 
ternate Common Place, wherein both will be found 
not creditable ; for either wants credit, till the 
other afford its aſſiſtance to confirm it. 

If therefore we cannot prefer one Phantaſie 
before another, neither without a Demonſtration 
and Criterie, nor with them, the Phantaſies, 
which different Habits produce, will be indijudi- 
cable. Thus, Suſpenſion is induc*d from the na- 
ture of external Objeas. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 
The fifth Common place, 


_ 
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He fifth Common place is, from Poſitions, 
Diſtances, and Places : for through any of 
theſe, the ſame things ſeem different : the ſame 


Walk, to him that isentring into it, ſcems nar- 
rOW 


' 
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row 2t the further enÞ; to/him, who is in the 
m:ddle, equally broad, 'T he ſam Ship, at adi- 
ſtance, ſeems little and fixt ; near, great and 
in motion, The ſame Tower ſeems a far oft, 
round, near, ſquare. This for Dijtance. 

From Place;ihe light of a Candle in Che Sun- 
ſhine ſeems dim, in the dark, bright : The ſame 
Oar under water, ſeems broken 3 above water, 
ſtreight. An Egg in the Fowle is ſoft; inthe Air, 
hard, The Lyncariuzz | aſtone concrete of the 
Lynx his urine, ] in the Lyxx is humid, in the Air, 
hard. Coral is fo't in the Water, hard in the 
Air. A voice jounds diverſly through” a Pipe, 
through a Flute, and in the open Air, 


| 


perceived exatly and purely, for we perceive 
them with Admiſtion. Hence to thoſe who 
have the Jaundice, all things ſeem yellow ; to thoſe 
who have a Hypoſphagm, red. And foraſinuch 
as the ſame voice ſcemeth different , in Open 
and ſtrait places, from what it ſeems in narrow 
and crooked ; in calm Air, from what it ſeems 
in tempelſtuous it is probable, we perceive no 
Voice purely, For our Ears have narrow oh. 
lique holes, and are faid to be troubled and pre- 
polleſs'd by vapors from the parts riext the 
Head, | 
Likewiſe by our Noſtrils, and the Inſtruments 
of Taſte, when Objects are preſented, we per. 


PazrTyhin 


Frum Poſition; the ſame Image, laid flat, ſeems 
ſmooth, but inclining, ſeems to have Extuberan- 
ces and Cavities ; the Neck of a Pidgeon, as 1t 
is variouſly turned, ſeems to haye a different 
colour. 25 

Since then all Phenomena? are ſeen in ſome Place, 
at ſome Diſtance, and in ſome Poſition, every one 
of which (3 we ſaid) cauſeth a great alteration 
io Phantaſlies, we ſhatl be hereby reduced to Suſ- 
penſion. For he, who would prefer one of theſe 


ceive their Smell, and Taſte, but not purely, 
Wherefore what external Objects are exaCtly in 
themſelves, the Senſes cannot perceive, by rea- 
ſon of Commiſtions, Neither can the [ntellec, 
becauſe the Senſes, her Guides, err. Perhaps 
alſo, the Intelle& alters that which it receiveth 
from the Senſes, by intermixing ſomething of its 
own. For in the parts wherein the Hegemonick, 
according to the Dogmatiſts, is placed ; we ſee 
there are certain humors, as in the Brain, or the 


Phantaſies before another, attempts an impoſli- 
bility ; for, if he aſſert it of them ſimply, with- 


out Demonſtration, he ſhall not be credited; if 


he would uſe Demonſtration, and acknowledge 
that Demonſtration to be falſe, he confures him- 
ſelf : If he'ſay, it is true, it will be required he 
bring a Demonſtration to prove it true,anda third 
to prove the ſecond, becauſe that alſo muſt be 
true,” and fo to infinite ; but to alledge infinite 
Demonſttations, will be impoſſible. Therefore 
one Phantaſie cannot be preferred before another 
by Demonſtration, And if the aforeſaid Phan- 
taſies can neither be judged with Demonſtration, 
nor without it, there muſt be inferred Suſpenſi- 
on ;' fince- what every thing ſeems according to 
this Poſition, this Diſt ance, or in this Place, we 
may indeed affirm ; but what in it ſelf it 9, (for 
theſe Reaſons) we cannot. 


CHAP, XVIIL 


The Sixt.) Common Place. 


THe Sixth Place is, from CoAtmixtions : Whence 


we infer, That no Object incurreth into our 
Senſe ſimply, but together with ſome other ; what 
this Miſtion #« , as well from the external Object, 
and from that together with which it is ſeen, it is 


perhaps poſſible to ſay, what it ſeems to us; bnt | 


what the external Object is, purely in it ſelf, we 
cannot ſay : For no external thing incurreth into 
our Senſe, purely of it ſelf, but with ſome other ; 
whence, 2s [ conceive, it ſeems different to be- 
holders. Our Complexion ſeems of one colour 
in warm air; of another incold ; neither can we 
ſay what our colour is naturally, but what it ſeem- 


Heart, or what part ſoever they ſhall place it in. 
Thus, by this Common-place, ſeeing that wecan 
determine nothing concerning the Nature of the 
external Objects, we Suſpend. 


——— 


CHAP, XIX; 
Thc Seventh Common Place. , 


He Seventh Place is, from the Quantities and 
Conſtitutions of Subjeits, generally ſtyled 
Compoſitions. That we are inforced-upon this 
ground to Suſpenſion, concerning the nature of 
things, is manifeſt ; as, the ſhavings of Goats- 
horn ſeems white, but in the Horn it ſelf black; 
hlings of Silver ſeem black, but in the whole 
white ; the pieces of the Texarian Stone poliſh'd 
ſeem white, the whole ſecms yellow ; Sands taken 
ſingly ſeem rugged ; altogether in a heap, ſmooth z 
Ellzbore eaten young and downy, ſuffocates, but 
at full growth it doth not ; Wine drunk moder- 
ately, ſtrengthens z exceſſively, weakens : Meat 
commonly ſhews a different power, according tv 
the quantity z excels thereof, for the moſt part, 
oppreſleth the Body with crudities, and Chole- 
rick humors. Now as totheſe, we are able to ſay, 
What thethin parts of the Horn ſeem ſeparated, 
and what they ſeem compacted ; what the minute 
parts of Silver, and what the whole conſiſting 
of thoſe parts ; what a little piece of the Ter1a- 
rian Stone, and what the whole : So likewiſe in 
Sands, Hellebore, Wine, Meat, we can expreſs 
what they are relatively ; but the nature of the 
things themſelves we cannot, by reaſon of the 
difference which happens in compoſition. Gene- 
rally, healthful things are hurtful, if we take too 


eth with theſe Circumſtances, The ſame voice | much of them ; and hurtful things hurt not, if Nis Ninth 
ſeems ditterent in 2 thin Air, and in a thick, Per- | we take but little of them. This is moſt evident —_ 
fumes are of ſtronger ſcent in a Bath, or in the | in Medicine; a juſt meaſure in their Compoſition wn C 
warm Sun , than in the Cold; a Body ſurrounded | is beneficial ; but ſometimes,to put in ever ſo little with, and 
with Water, is light 3 with Air, heavy. more or leſs, is not only not beneficial, but de- Bad A. 
Moreover, (fetting alide external Commiſti- | ſtruMtive, and often deadly. Thus Quantities and Ms the 
on) even our eycs have in themſelves tunicles | Compoſitions confound the exiſtence of exter- op 
and humors. Viſible objes therefore, becauſe | nal Objefts, whereby we are juſtly reduced to \ Sta 
we cannct ſee without thele , are not perhaps | Suſpenſion, not being able to affirm any _ of 1 the 


HAP. 


the external Object. 
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CHAP. XX. 
The Eighth Common Place, 


He Eighth Place is, From Relations for evety 
T thing having relation to ſome other, what 
they are ſimply in their own Nature, we ſuſpend 
from affirming, (The term | 1s, ] bere andelſe- 
where we ule improperly for Seems ; which 1s 
as much as to ſay, Every thing ſeems to have re- 
jation to ſome other.) This is faid to be two 
ways ; one is to the thing judging, for the 
External Object appeareth 1tuch to the thing 
judging; the other 1s to the things which are 
conlidered together with ir, as Righr to Left. 

That all things are relative, we argued before, 
as well to the thing judging ;, for the appearance of 
2 thing is what it ſeems to this Animal, to that 
Man, to ſuch a Senſe, to ſuch a Habit : As like- 
wiſe to the things ſeen togetber with it ;, for every 
thing appears by ſuch a Commiltion, ſlucha Man- 
tier, ſuch a Compoſition, ſuch a Quantity, ſuch 
a Poſition, | 

That all things are Relative, may alſo be argued 
thus : Whether ate difterent things different from 
Relatives, or not ? If not different, then they are 
Relatives ; if different , ſince every thing that 
differs from another is relative, (as implying a 
relation to that from which it difters) they are 
relative by difference, 

dads of things, ſome, according to the Dog- 
matiſts, arejSupream Genus's ,, others, moſt Spe- 
cial Species ; others, Genws's and Species : But all 
theſe are Relative, theretore there is nothing that 
is nor. Relative. {Ne 

Moreover they ſay, that of things, ſome are 
manifeſt, ſome unmanifeſt, The manifeſt (Phe- 
nomena*s) ſignify the unmanifeſt ; the unmaniteſt 
are ſignify*d by the Phenomenza's, for they hold 
Phenomena?s to be the ſight of the unmaniteſt 
things ; but the ſignificant and the tigmificate are 
relatives, therefore all things are relative, 

Beſides, of things, ſome are like, ſome unlike; 
ſome are equal, others unequal ; but theſe are 
relatives, therefore all things are relative, 

Even he who faith, Al tbings are not relative, 
confirmeth, that they are relative : For by the Ar- 
guments wherewith he oppugns us, he ſheweth, 
that this Aſſertion, All things are relative, hath 
reference only to us, but not to all in general, 

Thus all things being relative, what every ob- 
ject isin its own nature we cannot fay, but only 
what it appears in relation : Whence it follows, 
that, as to the nature of the things, we ſuſpend, 
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CHAP, XX, 
The Ninth Common Place, 


PT He (2) Ninth Place is, from frequent or rare 

Contingence, thus deduced : The Sun is cer- 
tainly much more wonderful than a Comet yet, 
becauſe one is ſeen every day, the other ſeldom, 


kadF. the Comet makes us wonder ſo much, as to 
w ! think ſome ſtrange thing is portcuded thereby , 
+ + the Sun not ſo, | 
\, Sexty £0 appear but ſeldom, and aſloon as he had en- 
! t& lightned all things, preſently to withdraw, aud | 


But if we ſhould imagine the Sun 


— 
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leave all in darkneſs, we ſhould therein find 
much cauſe of wonder, Earthquakes trouble us 
far more at firſt, than when we are us'd to them. 
How doth a man admire the Sea at firſt view ? 
Even corporeal Beauty ſtrikes us much more at 
the firſt ſight, than afcer we have been accuſto- 
med and acquainted with it, Moreover, things: 
that are ſcarce are eſteemed, the common not 
eſteemed. If Water were hard to be got, how 
much would it be prized above all things, which 
we now value at ſo high rates? If Gold were as 
common as Stones, who would hoatd it up? Since 
therefore the ſame things are ſomtimes eſteemed 
wonderful or precious, ſomtimes not ſich, ac- 
cording to their ſcarcity or commonneſs, we in- 
ter, that, How things ſeem according totheir fre- 
quent or rare Contingences, we may perhaps ſay 5 
but ſimply, what theſe external Objects are in 
themſelves, we cannot ; and therefore ſupend. 


———— 


— 


CHAP. xxll. 
The Terth Common Place: 


— Tenth Place. chiefly concerns Morals, ag 
being drawn from Inftitutions,Cuſtoms, Laws: 
Fabnlous Perſuafions, and Dogmatich, Opinions. 

Inſtitution is the eletion of a courſe of life, or 
any other thing, which is done by one or many : 
aS by Diogenes, or the Lacedemonians. © 

Law is a covenant written by the Magiſtrate, 
which whoſoever tranſgreſſeth is puniſhed, 

Cuftom (73G: Or evvizue, they differ nothing) 
is the approbation of ſomthing by the common 
conſent of many, which he who tranſgreſſeth ig 
not puniſhed ; as, it is a Law, that we commit 
not Adultery ; a Cuſtom, that we lie not with 
our Wives inpublick. 

P abulons Perſuaſion is the approbation of feign- 
ed things which never were ; ſuch are the ſtories 
of Saturn, which yet ſome believe true, 

Dogmatick gm is the approbation of ſom- 
thing, which ſeems to be confirmed by ſome Rea- 
ſon or Demonſtration ; as that Atoms, Homoi- 
omeria's,j Leaſt-parts, or thelike, are the Ele- 
ments of things. 

Of theſe, we oppoſe ſomtimes one of the ſame 
kind to another of that kind ; ſomtimes one kind to 
anotber, For example, Cuſtom to Cuſtom, thus ; 
Some Athiopians paint the skins of their children, 
we do not ſo, The Perfians think it decent to 
wear Garments ſtained like Flowers, we think 
it undecent, Some Indians lie with their Wives 
in publick, moſt people think it unſeemly, 

Law to Law, thus : Amongſt the Romans, he 
who quits his Inheritance, doth not quit his Fa- 
thers name z amongſt the Rh»4:axs, he is forced 
to quit it, At Taaris in Scythiz there wasa Law, 
That ſtrangers ſhould be facrific?d to Diane; a- 
mong(t us, itis prohibited to pur a Man todeath 
in a Temple, 

Tuſt itetion to Tuſtitution ;, as, that of Diogenes 
to that of Ariſtippus ; that of the Lacedemonians to 
that of the Italians. 

Fabulous Perſuaſion to Fabulous Perſuaſion z, as, 
when we ſay, that Zwpiter is forntimes called Fa- 
ther of Men and Gods; ſomtimes the Ocean is 
ſo called, as, 


Gg888 Oceaxt 


rinus the 1:1:h, 
But in the Edi- 


eighth, Phayo- 


tions, and M. 
Ss. of Sextus, 
the ninth is the 
ſame as with 
Laertits ; the 
tenth is with 
Laertius the 


fifth. 
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\ Ocean the Sire of Gods, Tethys the Moth-r, 


Dogmati k, Opinions, one to another ;, as when ve 
fay, Some allert one Element, others 10fuute 3 
and ſome hold the Soul to be mortal, others im- 
mortal; ſome hold the World to be governed 


' by Providence, others not. 


Again, we oppole Cuſtom to ſomthing of dif- 

ferent kind, as to Law, when we fay, Adultery 
is forbidden amongſt us, uled among the Maſſa- 
geres, as a thing indifferent , according to Eudoxus 
the Gnidian, in his ficlt book, It 1s prohibited 
amongſt us to 1ic with our Mothers ; in Perſra, 
nothing ſo frequeit as to marry them. "The 
Agyptians marty. Uli.ir Siſters, which we are 
forbidden by Lazy, 
:. To Irftirmtior: 4s there are very few, who 
will lie with their Vi ves in publick ; yet Crates 
did ſo with Hipparchia, Diogezes wore his upper 
Coat continually ; it is not our uſe to do lo. 

To F abulou-Perſuaſion :. As it is fabled, That 
Szturn eat his Children , but with us, it is a 
cuſtom to bring: up our Children, Again, we 
ule to worſhip the Gods, as good, not ſubject to 
jll ; but the Poets feign them to -be wounded, to 
envy, and the like. | 
' To Dogmatical Opinion : It is acuſtom with us, 
to pray to.the Gods for good things ; but Epicurus 
denies the Gods take any careof us, Again, Ari- 
ſtippes thought it an indifferent thing to wear a 
Woman's garment, we think it undecent. ; 

We oppoſe Inſtitution to Law; thus, There is 
a Law, that no Man ſhall ſtrike a Free perſon ; 
yet Wreſtlers ſtrike one another, folloing the 
inſtitution of their life, Fomicide 1s forbidden, 
yet Gladiators kill one another, upon the ſame 
ground, 

Fabulous Perſuaſion to Inſtitution , as when we 
fay, Fables tell us that Hercules ſerved Ompbale, 
ſpun, and did other actions of a moſt effeminate 
perſon 3 but Hercsles, his inſtitution of life was 
generous, 

. To Dogmatich, Opinion; as Wreſtlers addicted 
to the purſuit of Glory,as of a good thing, chule a 
Jaborious kind of life ; but many Philoſophers 
aſſert Glory to be anill thing, 

. We oppole Law to Fabulow Perſuaſion : as, 
The Poets introduce the Gods committing Adul- 
tcries, and the like z but with us, the Law proki- 
bits ſuch things. 

- To Dogmatich, Opinion; as, Chryſippw holds it 


athing indifferent, tolie with Mothers, or Siſters , 


the Law forbids 1t. 

We oppoſe Fabuloue Perſuaſions to Dogmatich, 
Opinion. As, the Poets ſay, Jupiter came down 
on carth to lie with mortal Women ; but the 
Dogwatiſts think this impoſſible. Again, thePo- 
ets /ay, that Jupiter, through exceſlive grief for 
Sarpedon, let tall drops of Blood, upon the earth ; 
but it is a Tenent of Philoſophers, that the Gods 
are not ſubject to any Paſſion. Likewiſe the Dog- 
matiſt« take away Hippocentauyes, inſtancing them 
as examples of Inexiſtency. Many other Preſi- 
dents might be alledged, but let theſe ſerve. 

Now there being ſo great difference, ( as ap- 

areth alſo by this place) what the Subject x, 
ny own Nature, we cannot ſay; but only what 


tr ſeemre, as to that Inſtitution, this Low, this Cu- 


tom, &c. Wherefore, upon this ground allo, 


we ſuſpend coucerning the nature of Externg] 
Objects; 


—— 
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CH AP. XXII. 


The Five Common places. 


He (*) later Sceptick deliver Five Common , 


from Relation te ſomthing ; the Fourth, Hypothetich 
the Fifth, = nm n on; 

The Firſt place, from Diſagreement, is that, by 
which we find an indetermined diſagreement 
concerning the thing in the practice of life, and 
amongſt Philoſophers g whence, not being able 
to prove or diſprove either fide, we are reduced 
to Suſpenſion. : 

The Second place, from infinite, conſiſteth 
in this ; whatſoever is alledged in proof of 
the thing propoſed, we ſay , requireth ſom- 
taing elſe whereby that may be proved ; and 
that likewiſe ſomthing elſe, and ſo to infinite : 
So that, not having a ground whereon to fix our 
Beginning, we ſiſpend, 

The Third, from Relation : Of this place, we 
have treated already. 

The Fourth, Hypotbetick,, is when the Dogma- 
rift, perceiving themſelves reduc?d to Infinite 
begin upon ſome ground which they prove not, 
but would have it fimply granted without De- 
monſtration, 

The Fifth, Alternate, is When that, by which 
we ſhould prove a thing, requireth it ſelf to be 
proved by that thing ; then, becauſe we cannot 
aſlume either to maintain the other, we ſuſpend. 

That all queſtions may be reduced to theſe 
places, we ſhew briefly thus. Whatſoever is pro- 
pounded, is either ſenſible or intelligible ; but 
which ſoever it be, there is diſagreement concem- 
ing it, Some hold that Senſibles only aretrue, 
ſome that Intelligibles only; others, that ſome 
Senſibles, and ſome Intelligibles. Whether wil 
they fay, the controverſie is dijudicable, [ capa- 
ble of deciſion] or indijudicable ? If indijudica- 
ble, it is fit, we ſbſpend; for, in things indijudi- 
cably repugnant, it is not poſſible to aſſert : But 
1i dijudicable, we ask, How it fhall be judged ? 
As a Senſible, (for we will firft take that for in- 
ſtance) whether by a Senſible or by an Intelligi- 
ble ? It by a Senſible, foraſmuch as we diſagree 
concerning Senſibles z even that Senſible will re 
quire another for its proof ; which other, if itbe 
Senſible, will require another, and ſoto infinite 
But if a Senſible require to be derermined by an 
latel}igible, foraſmuch as Intelligibles alſo are 
controverted, that (as bcing Intelligible) will re. 
quire adjudication and proof ; which way ſhall 
it be proved ? If by an lnte!!ipjble, they run, as 
before, into Infinite. If by a $:nſible, foraſmuch 
as Intelligible was aſſumed tor proof of a Senſible, 
and a Senſible for proof of an Intelligible, the 
Alternate common place 1s brought in, 

But if, to avoid this, the Diſputant would al- 
ſume ſomthing, as granted, without demon- 
ſtrating it, whereby to demonſtrate the Conſe- 


| quent, the hypothetical Place occurs, which is inex- 


tricable, For if he be creditable inthings which 


he requires to be granted and ſuppoſed, we _ 
. miſe 


P a x rs 


places of Suſpenſion, the Firſt from Diſapree. Len 
ment ; the Second reducing to Infinite ; the Los ye 
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wiſe may be creditable, in requiring their Con- 
traties to be granted,” If that be true, which he 


ſuppoſerh, he renders it fuſpitious by ſuppoſing | 
wn proving) it 3 if falſe, his foundation is un- | 


ound. Further, if ſuch a ſuppoſition conduce 


thing to proof, let him ſuppoſe the thing in | 
oveſtion, rarher tha which he 


ueſtion, rather than another thing y 
would prove it. If it be abſurd ro ſuppoſe rhe 
thing” conttoverted, it is alſo abſurd, tb ſappoſe 
the ground npon which we build it. That'all Sen- 
fibles are Relatives, is ttianifeſt, for (as ſach) they 
relate to thoſe who have Senſe. Ir is therefore 
evident, that whatſoever Senſible thing is propo- 
ſed to ns, may eaſily 'be reduced to one of theſe 
Roa” "2 

So likewiſe we .argue concerning Intelligibles, 


If the Controverhe be itidijadicable, we ſhall be | 
atlowed ro ſaſpend;if dijudicable by ati Thtelligi- | 


ble, 'it rus into' Inflrz ; if by a, Senſible,” we 
drive thera to tht Alterndte place : For the Senſible 
beings Controvetted, as hot capable of being 
jet irſelf becauſe bf running into Ihfinite, 
will Fequite an Intetigible, as the Tarellizible the 
Senfibte.” He wht) 'h&Ebpott would, dffiime any 
thiny #$ ptanted,'js #8 fooliſh 6) the other fide, 
Farther: 4n 1htelli>ible is relative, for it 1s ſuch 
tref nce tothe litelligetit, ard if it were in- 
dd ith 4s it is nathed; it would tottbe contro- 
yerts}, This we Hkle litelligibles alſo to 
theſe" five Plares, © Wheretpot! ware neceſſita- 
ted  MINIG Aſſetir npon atth.ptopoſition, 
Thefe te the five Places ititroduced by the later 


| Sept), Hot ro exclude theother Ten, but more 
i 


odfly to refel the Tethetity of the. Dogme- 


LS 
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CHAP. xXly. 


The two other Common places. 


Bo likewiſe' deliver two Places more of 
Suſpenſion z for, ſeeing that whatſoever is 
comprehended, ſeems to be comprehended (or 
nnderſtood) either through it ſelf, or throagh ſame 
dthey ; they ſeem to introduce an abſolute Inex- 
tricability of all things. That nothing is com- 
pretiended through it ſelf, they fay, is manifeſt, 
from the Controverſie amongſt Natural Philo- 
ſophers, concerning (1 think) all Senſibles and In- 
telligibles : which Controverſie is indijudicable, 
(not to be determined) by Reaſon, that wecan- 
not uſe either a Senſible or an Intelligible Cri- 
terie; for, which ſoever we take, it will be un- 
creditable, as being controverted. 

For the ſame Reaſon they conceive, that no- 
thing can be comprehended through ſome other ;, 
for if that, through which it is comprehended 
will continually require to be comprehended 
through ſome other, they run into the Alternate 
place, or into Infinite, But-if a man will aſſume 
any thing as comprehended throngh itſelf, by 
means whercof he would comprehend ſome other 
thing, to this it is repugnant, that nothing can 
be comprehended through itſelf, for the-reaſons 
before alledged. But how that which it repug- 
nant c2n be comprehended, either-through it- 
ſelf, or any other, we doubr, ſince there appear- 
ethno Criterie of Truth or Comprehenhon ; but, 
without Demonſtration, 1igns are deſtroy*d, as 


we ſhall prove hereafter. Hitherto of the Places 
of Suſpenſion, 


— 


CHAP. xXV. 


a 


The Places for Confutation of Etiologicks, 


N like manner, as we have delivered theſe 
placks'of Suſpenſion, ſome have laid down 
others, particularly againſt Ztiologies, ( Alle- 
gations of Caufes'or Reaſons ) becauſe the Dog- 
matifts: pleaſe themſelves exceedingly therein. 
Enefidemas delivers eight Places , whereby he 
conceives alt Dogmatick Ftiology may be refel- 
led, as defeCtive. x 
'Phe Firjt;for that the kind of Etiology,which 
1s converſant in things not apparent, hath not an 
acknowledged proot from apparent things. 

The Second , for that there are many great 
Reaſons to induce an Inclination, and but one 
alledged, 

The Third , for that of things done orderly, 
Reaſons are given that ſhew no order. 

The Forth, for that taking Phenomena's ag 
they are, they think they compretiend things not 
apparent, as they are likewiſe ; for things not ap - 
patent are perhaps effeſted the ſame way as Phe« 
nomens”s, perhaps ſome other peculiar way. 

The Fiftb, for that all (very nigh) give Rea« 
ſons, according to their own particular ſuppoſed 
Grounds,not according to the generaland univer- 
ſally receiv*d ways of diſputation. | 

The Sixth, for'that they often take for grant- 
ed ſuch things as are eaſily comprehenſible ; but 
arft their Contraties, ctho' equally probable. - 

The Seventh, for that they alledge Reaſons 
not only repugnant to Phenomena?s, but evento 
their own Suppoſitions, . 

The Eighth, for that the things which appear, 
and thoſe which are controverted, being equally 
dubious, they would prove their opinion concern- 
ing donbtful things, by things asdoubtful, 

He addeth, thar it is poſſible, in Etiologicks 
ſome may err by other places dependent upon 
theſe. 

But perliaps, the five places of Suſpenſion are 
ſufficient againſt Xtiologicks. For a man muſt 
either alledge a Reaſon which agreeth with all 
Secs of Philoſophy, and with Scepticiſm, and 
with Phenomena?s, or not : But to alledge ſuch a 
Reaſon is impoſſible, for all Phenomena?s and not+ 
apparents diſagree; and diſagreeing, it will be 
required; that a cauſe or reaſon thereof be given. 
Now if he alledge a Phenomenon, for reaſon of 
a Phenomenon, or a not-apparent for reaſon of a 
not-apparent, he runs into Infinite, If he prove one 
kind by the other, he incurs the Alternate place. If he 
make 2 ſtand any where, or ſay, that thecauſe (of 
reaſon) is ſuch, as that it conſiſts with the thing 
by him alledged, he falleth into the place of 
Relation, taking away that which is according 
eo the proper rature of the thing; or if he afſume 
ſomthing by way of ſuppoſition, we ſhall diſal- 
low it. Thus alſo may the Temericy of the 
Dogmatiſts in Etiology be confuted, 
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words, nor, enquire what they naturally ſignifi 
; bar take them indifferently, , Theſe Phraſes de: 
clare an Aphaſia, for he who faith, Perhaps it it, 


Z 


The Phraſes of the Scepticks, - 


fron, we expreſs ourſelves. by ſome paxcu- 
lar Phraſes, which d:clare the Sceprical affection 
andiour own paſſion, as, Notmore, Not to b: defince) 
and the like, it follows, that wetreatof theſe. * 
_ Lertus beginwiththis, Not more; for which lomm- 
times we ſay, Nothing more 3 nog uſing (as Jotne 
conceive) ot more, in particular queſtions ; Aug 
thing maze, it the general, bug bach promiſcuoully. 
We therelorc will treat of: them both under qge. 
It is an i:mper:edt expreſſion, as whea we ſay, 41235, 
ye imply tz 0747; and when; raa]gay welm- 
ply +415 4s; ; fo vrhen we ſay, Not morggiTiS as 
much as to, ſay, Not more tbis than that, upwards nor 
downwards, -There are ſome Scepticks, who for 
the futerrogetion's, ule 3; Which more, this or that? 
t:king 7 caſially, as if tizy ſhould fay, de n, 
Why moxe +þi#than that ? Interrogations 2re com- 

a Ls. mouly uſed for * Axioms, "—"aigs 


pms are, ſee In 77, 4, 1 EHS#: : Ol. 
Tombut. Man is the Wife of Jove unknown ? - 


Hg- 
"Y 


the doctrine - 


ot the Stocks. bn 1TH 

and Axioms for Interrogations, .as, I would know 

where Dion dwells ? and, I 6emgnd for what cauj: a 

Pet jis aumir' d, ; Menander uigth 73 fore. 7, a5, 
1 - This: Phraſe, Notemore tb than that, declareth 
| likewiſeour affeCtion, by which we are brought, 
f by reaſon of the equivalence of con:cary things, 
[ to 0jje ley we mean Equivalexce, in that which 
| appeareth probable- to us. Contraries are thoſe, 
which generally oppugn one another ; 'apje le 
is an enclining to neither. Now this Phraſe, Noe 
more, though it ſeem toimply aſſent or cniny 
we uſe nor: that manner, but uudifferently an 
improperly, either by ,way of queſtion, or 
for, Iknow hot to which of theſe T ſhould aſſent, and 
| to which I ſhould not aſſent, But, being required 
[| to declare: what ſeemethto us, we uſe the Phraſe 
[} by which we declare it indifterently, Know like- 
[| wiſe, that when we ſay, Not more, we allert not 
that the doubtis true, but only expreſs what ap. 
peareth to us, 

The next is Aphaſia:Phaſis is taken two ways,ge- 
yerally and particularly : generally for any ſpcech, 
declaring aſſertion or denial, as, 1: is dey, It is not 
day : particularly, for Aſſertion only ; in which 
acception, the Negatives are not called gdmus. 
Apbaſia therefore is a renunciation of Phaſis, in 
the general ſignification, which comprehends 
| both Affirmation and Negation. It is that af- 
| feCtion, by which we neither aſſert a thing, nor 
deny it. We aſlume Apbaſia, not becauſe the 
nature of things is ſuch, as neceſlarily move it, 
but declaring, that at preſent we are thus affect- 
ed, as to thele or thoſe queſtions. Always re- 
member, that we neither allert nor deny any 
thing unapparent, but yield to thoſe which move 
us patherica!ly, and neceſſarily compel us to 
allent. 

Thele Phraſes, T2 5-4 z q T4, EZe57 vX EZ257, 
5% 247) un, un iga),, Perbaps , and Not Per- 
1 baps, we uſe for, perhaps it #s, perhaps it is not. 
l Thus, for brevity, we take, not perhaps, for, per- 
x haps it is not. Hcre again we conteſt not about 


Oraſmuch as it dfing theſe plzc:s of Suſpen- | 


implies its, contrary to.be:.as probable 
| he allepts not. that this's, The ſame of Juver yp 
E "Ems 2 »1 ſuſpend, we take for, I caunos. ſay 
| whether I ought to believe or di;believe the thing ws 
' poſed, declaring, That the things ſeem equal to 
us, as to Relief and Unbelict,, whether they are 
equalin themſelyes, we aſſert not, but ſpeak of the 
Phenomenon as it incurs into our Senſe. Emp 
Suſpeaſon, is To called, amt 7% im ped Thu f Tibet 
from the mind's being ,held in Suſpence, betwixt 
allerting and denying, through equivalence.of 
the thing queſtioned, The fame we ſay concerns 
ng: .; DS i FR : . = 
 *Oudbr, derto,l determine nothing; ipit ay we con. 
ceive ta be, not ſimply to (| beak. a | NN a 
pronounce an unmanifeſt thing with aſſent. Thug 
perhiaps the Sceprick, will be found to determine 
nothing, not ſo much as this,” I deternrine wothj 
For it isnot a Dogmatical Opinion, (that is, an 
allent to ſomthing not manifeſt) but a Phraſe de. 
claring our afteftion. When therefore the Scep- 
tick {aith, 1 determine notbing, he meaneth, 7 am 
ſo affedied at the preſent, as not dogmatically to aſſers 
or deny any of the things controverted, This he 
ſaith, as expreſling how they appear to him, not 
pronouncing it enunciatively with perſuaſion, 

*Acpi5ie IS a paſſion of the mind, whereby we 
neither aſſert nor deny things dogratically con- 
t:overred, that is, not-manifeſt, When there- 
fore the Sceprick ſaith , Aff are zndefinable, he 
taketh, are for appear 10 to him; he ſaith al, not, 
beings, but thoſe not-manifeſt, controverted by 
the Dogmatiſts, Indefinable, that is, Not #0 be 

before their Contraries, or common repug- 
nants by belief or disbelief. And as he who ſaith, 
Ambulo, implieth, Ego ambulo;, 10 he who faith, 
All things are indefinite, implieth, as #0 ws, Or, as 
it ſcemeth to me, The Meaning therefore is this, 
All things controverted by the Dogmatiſts appear 
Jo to me, as that I think none of them more worthy 
belief than its contrary. bp EI, 

The ſame is our Meaning when we ſay, Al are 
incomprehenſible , we take | all) in the ſame 
ſenſe, and imply [ to me; ] asif we ſhould ſay, 
All things controverted among the Dogmatiſts ſeem 
to me incomprehenſible. We affirm not, they are 
incomprehenſible in their own nature , but de- 
clare our own affeftion, that we conceive we 
underſtand them not, by reaſon of the equiva- 
lence of Contraries, 

Likewiſe the Phraſe, &x5Jaanrr, and # x1a- 
a2uCdve, declares our own affection, by which 
the Sceptick, for the preſent, neither aſſerts nor 
denies any of the things not-manifeſt that are 
in Controyerſie. This 1s evident from what hath 
been ſaid upon the other Phraſes. 

When we ſay, To every Specch an equal Speech 
#4 oppoſite, we mean, to every Speech that we 
have examined. Speech, we take not fimply, but 
for that which aſlerteth ſomthing dogmatically, 
that i, of a thing not manifeſt, not only by 
premiſes and concluſion, but any ether way. 
Equal, we take not ſimply, bur as to belief and 
disbelief, Is oppoſite we take generally for, 15 
repugnant, implying, as I think, When there- 


fore we ſay, To every Speech, vbere i an equal 
Speech oppoſite, the meaning is, To every Ry 
tv 14 
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that I have examined, which aſſerteth any thing 
dormatically, there ſeemeth to m2 to be oppoſite ano- 
ther Speech, aſſerting likewiſe dogmatically equal to 
it , for' b:lief or disbelief. Thus this Expreſſion 
is not dozmatical, but the ſignification of an hu- 
man affection, which is that which appeareth to 
the perſon affefted, Some there are who  pro- 
nouace it thus, To every\ Speech, to oppoſe an equal 
Speech, laying this down. as a Precept, That to 
every\Speech dagmatically aſierting any. thing, 
we ſhould oppoſe the Speech which dogmatically 
aſſerteth ics contrary.- . Thus addreſſing their 
words to the Sceptick,, they uſe the Infinigive for 
the Ioperative, To oppoſe;,. for , . Lets . oppoſe. 
They advis'd the Sceptick;, :nqt td be decerved 
by ;the Dogmariſt 7, :nor to give. over his [nqui- 
ſition, for. the indiſtacbance which they conceive 
accompagies thoſe wha-ſuſpend their; aſſent in 
everything, 8s we aid! hefore. da v; 
., It is-not. neceſſary ta alledge more. of .theſe 
Phraſes, eyen of theſe alledged ſomemight have 
en ſpared, ;but;-take it for a Rule, In; all the 
Sceptical Phraſes, weaſhrm.not that the Phraſes 
themſelves are.trae;, for ze ay, that ſome may 
be taken away by. others, and are cirgamicribed 
by thoſe verythings. of which they ago ſpoken, a 
urgative Medicineg.expel not only Humors, 
fot. together with the Humors,, themſelyes ,out 
of the Body. Moreovcr, we, ſay,..that we uſe 


them not, as properly. ſignifyi the thing, to 


which they are applyed, but indiffereptly, pr (if 


they will ſocall it ) improperly ; for, is becomes 
not the Sceptick, to conteſt about words, - This we 
may the better.do, in that the words are ſaid not 
to fignifie any thing purely in themſelves, bug re- 
latively, and therefore as well jn reference to the 
Scepticl | Furthermore, it muſt be remembred, 
that we. pronounce. them not generally of all 
thingy, but of. the, not-manifeſt, and thoſe which 
are dogwarically controverted. The. Phenome- 
ox (that.which appeareth to us) we declare, 
but of the nature of the external Objeft, we 
affrm nothing. By what hath been faid, I con- 
ceive, that all Sophiſms brought againſt the Scep- 
tical Phraſes may be reſolved, 


_ of —————.....M 


CHAP. _XXVIL 


IWherein Scepticiſm, differs from tbiſe Philoſophical 
Setts, which are moſt like. it , and firſt wherein it 
differs fromthe Philoſophy of Heraclitus. 


W— 


Aving declared the ſignification of Scepti- 

cilm, its Parts, its Criterie, its End, its Pla- 

ces of Suſpenſion, its Phraſet, and its Charader; it 

faioweth that we explicate briefly, wherein it 

differs from thoſe  Sefis, which ſeem moſt liky it, 

that by this means we may the better under- 
ſtand it, 

We will begin with the Philoſophy of Hera- 
clits;, That this differs from our Inſtitution, is 
evident ; for Heraclitns aflerted dogmatically, 
concerning many things not-manifeſt, which (as 
| ſaid before) we do not, But foraſmuch as 
the followers. of Anefidemus faid, the Sceprick 


Inſticution is the way to the Heraclitian Philoſo- | 


phy, Becauſe that Contraries appear in the ſame 
Thing, is precedent to Contraries are in the fame 
Thing : But the Scepricks ſay, Contraries appear 


| 


— 


gf 


þ 


in the ſame Thing, and the Heraclitians go on fat« 
ther, affirming Contraries are in the ſame Thing ;, 
We anſwer, That Contraries appear in the 
ſame Thing, is.not a Doctrine of the Scepticks, 
but a thing evident by Senſe, not to the Scepticks 
only, but toall other Philoſophers, and Men; as 
none dare deny, but Honey to the Sound is Sweet, 
to ſuch as have the overflowiug of the Gall, Bit- 
ter. Hereupon, the Heraclitiens hegin from the 
common Prxnotion of men, as we do, alſo, and 
perhaps other Seas .: Wherefore if they had 
taken this ſentence, There are Contraries in the 
ſame thing,as from this ſaying, Al are Incompreben- 
by _ I determine n«tbing, or ſome other of 
that kind, perhaps they might collect rightly 
what they ſay ; .but Gace the ye {gme Phy 
ples incident not only to us, but co other Philo- 
Jlophers, and even to the courle of Life itſelf, 
why ſhould any (ay, our Inſtitution is preparative 
to the Philoſophy of Heraclitus , more than to 
any other Se&, or to-the- courfe-of-Eife-itſelf,, 
ſeeing all of us uſe theſe in common ? Neither 
know I whether the Sceptical Inſtitution divert 
not. from the Philgſophy of Heroelirs, rather than 
conduceto it ; fince the —_ reptchends, as 
temerarious, all that Heraclitxs dogmati- 
cally, contradicting; his Conflagyation, ; 
logalſp his Tenent, That there are Contraries in the 


ſame Thing ;, and tg eyery Dodtrine of Heraclitus, 
("_ the temerity of the D s) he faith, 
comprebend not, TI determine not, (a before,) 


which gppugns the Heyaclitians, -, Bytitisabſurd 
to ſay, ;That an Inſtitution, whi h OPpPugns ano- 
ther, is-the way preparative to the Diſcipline'it 
oppugns. 'Theretore it is abſurd to ſay, [That the 
Sceptical Inſtitutign. is the way to the Heraclitian 
Philoſophy. | | { 
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CH AP. XXVIIL 
IWherein Scepticiſm. differs from the Philoſophy of 


 Democritus, 

I like manner, the Philoſophy of Democritas 

is aid to be all.one with Scepriciſm, in that it 
ſcems to uſe the ſame matter z for from the ap- 
pearance of Honey, to ſome Sweet, to ſome 
Bitter , Demecrizs argued, that in itſelf, it is 
neither Sweet nor; Bitter, and therupon uſed to 
ſay, not more, a Sceptick-phraſe, But this Phraſe, 
not more, is taken by the Scepticks, and by the 
Democritians , after. a different manner, The 
Democritians ſignifi by it, that zeither is, but we, 
that we know not whether both of the Phznomena's 
are, or whether neither is : Herein we diſſent from 
them. But far greater is the difference.in that 
Democritus ſaith, Atoms, and Vacuum, truly are; 
That herein, he differs from us, ( though he 
begin with the inequality , and diſagreement 
of Phenomena's). I conceive it needleſs to 
Prove. | 
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* Chap. 7. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Wherein Scepticiſm differt From the Cyrenaick 
Sea, | 
Ome affirm the Cyrexaick Set , to be the 

I fame with Scepticiſm, for-as much as it holds; 

that the Aﬀetiions themſelves only are comprebended. 

Nevertheles it is different from Scepreciſms for 

It holds Pltafere , and @ light motion of tht Fleſh 

to be the Ends we, Indiſturbance, to which the 

Fnd they" hropoſe is contrary. For whether 

Pleaſure-be preſent, or abſent; he who afſerrs it 

tbbe the Phd; is diſturbed, as we ſaid * Vefore. 

Beſides?" Fe- ſufpend; - only-from allerritig any 

Thins cofictprfihg external} Objefts; bat the Gyre 

erhichs a#F012 "they are 'of ar incompreheniible 
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(Bah) the Critetie: 


of 
"the Crt of al vDings 3 of Brings, dxvbey ure, | 
i "ax ; hr, not. crenpon, - he 
aſſerts rhe" mt to be' particular to every 
one; arld thiifBrings in the relative Common-plice, 


whereby he'Retis:to have'totmuiiity with the | 
Pyrrbonians, But he differs from theny, as'we 
ſhall eaſily find in explicating his Opinion. _ He 
ſaith, Marter is fluid, and being in perpetual F In- 
xion, Appoſitions are made. ifift ead of Subſtraftions, | 
and the Senſes are tranſqqup ares and changed, ac- | 
cording to the Yeveral ager- nll conſtitutions of by 
Body. He faith alſo, The Reaſons ('6r-Pdwers ) | 
of all Phznomena's are ſabjeted in Matter; 4 
that Matter} "in. iter, *i5 all things which ft 
appears unto all. Bit 'Mth at differths Vimes | 
"percetve Fre By Yeaſon of their Uiſſerent | 
Habitr'; He, whoſe Conſtitwtton 's ſounth; of -the | 
things which''are tn Matter, *percei: thoſe which 
are peer t 4 appearing to ſuch: Perſons; they who 
are 'otheriviſe tiſpoſed,, perceive the things which 
are capable of fearing 't0 Pirſans of a contrary 
Conſtitution, The ſame Reaſin there is inthe Uiffe- | 
rexce of Hts, + Steepig 41d Waking, whd in al 
kids of 

him', 'is the Criteric 'of things that Are: Por all 
things whith' appear ro Men, Are, thoſe which 
pear "not $0 any Man, Are ior. - Thus we ſee, he 
dogmatically afferted, {bit Matter is finid, and 
that the Reaſonr'ef all' Phanomena's are ſubjefied 
un it, wherein we, as being things not manifeſt, 
ſuſpend our aſſent. 4 


| aenrud wv, Tey[- | 
þvwhich is as much as toſay; Me | 


itt. May therefore, according to | 


CH AP: XXX 


IV berein | Scepticiſm differs from the Acadernick 
Phit;ſopby. 


Com hold the Academick; Philoſophy to be 
the ſame with Scepricyſme," let us therefore 
examine ic. It is ſaid ,: "there were more tha;; 
three Academies, One, the moſt Axciene, in. 
ſtirured by'#1ato; the Second, and middle 4.,. 
demy , by Arcefilaus ,' Difciple of Polemon; the 
Third ,-. and -new Ataidimy, by Carneade, and 
Clitomachws;, there are who reckon a Fourth, jg. 
ſtirared 'by Philo , and Charmides;, fome alto þ 
Fifth , by 4ntiochus. We will begin withthe 
moſt Anciews, Some hold Plato' to be Dy. 
watich, others Aporematich, (Uabitative 3) others 
in ſome things, Dogmatick,/in ſome, Aporemiatich; 
For in Kis'Gytnoaſtick Diſconrſes, where So... 
tex i8 Uitroduced, deriding ,' br diſputing with 
the Sopbjt-, they ſay , he hath a Gymmafick, 
and Aporematick, Charatter, but when he decla. 
teth his -owti Opinion in the Perſon of Socrater, 
Timiew;' or the like, a Dogmutift, As for thoſe, 
who {ay he'is-a Dogmtift, orin ſome things Dyg. 
matick, "i others Apirematith, we ſhall not need 
to' mediHle with them; for they acknowleds , 
that he that hay wg Whether hebe purely 
Sceptick, we diſcourſe at Iarge in'dur Hypomnema- 
ta A 'ſhall- now only exarnine jt briefly , ac- 
cordiis; to. Prrmedoris'; and Enefidenile, ( fot 
they chiefly tndertook this Task ) who ay; 
thidt P?aro; when he - afferteth: roncerniy Megs 
or that There is Providence ,. or that Life jobted 
with Virtue, is 'to be preferred before Lift joined 
with Vice: If he affent to theſe ab exiſtent, he 
averreth dogmatically; if he affent as to 'the 


z, . 
on Met! 


more probable, he differs from the $:oprich, Cha- 
rater; in preferring one before the other, as 
to BeRtif and DIC beleif,, as is manifeſt from 


what figth/ been ſaid already. Nor though he 
pronounce "things Sceprically in his O—_— 
is.he therefore a Sceptick,, for he who aſlerteth 
any one thing dogmatically; or preferreth any 
Phantaſic before another, far Beleif, or Diſ-be- 
leif, of a thing not manifeſt , followeth the 
Dogmatick, Character, as Timon ſheweth, ſpea- 
king of Xenopbanes: For ( having often com- 
mended him, infomuch that he writes his Sifli 
in his Perſon) he makerh him to complain , 
and ſay ; | | 


I wiſh my Soul were ſathtle, and ber Eye 

So ſharp, as might * both fides at once deſcry! *M.5," 
Loft in the doubrful way, I long have ftraid; Tg 
Even though ( grown + I bad with care eſſays 
Every opinion, ſearch*d all Theory, 

For mnto which could I my mind apply ? 

All imo one reſclve, and this one ever 

Dravpn into one like Nature, doth perſever. 


| Whence 'atfo he calls him #7#9y, and not ab- 


ſolately, Z/yor void of Pride, thus; 


# [art.; 
04) ['t 


And 


* Xenophanes, not wholly free from Pride, 
The. fixionr of old Homer id deride 
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And fram'd a God, * whoſe Figure doth d ſſent 


From Aten; equal each way: Intelligent. 


He calls him |JU7/wgor, as being not quitewe@ ; 
and *Oungammy imoxwn]yr, for that he reproach- 
ed and blamed the + fabulous way of Homer, 
Now Xenopbanes- aſſerted, beſides prenotions (as 
others allo) that the Univerſe is one, and that 
Gid is of the ſame Nature with all things; that 
He is Spherical, Impaſſible, Immutable, and Ra- 
tioxal;, Whence it 1s eaſie to ſhew that Xeno- 
phanes differs from us. Moreover, from what 
we faid, it is manifeſt that Plato, though of 
ſome things he doubt, yet becauſe in others he 
alerts, concerning the Eſſence of things not- 
manifeſt z and of things not-manifeſt, prefer- 
reth ſome before others, is no Sceptick, « 
Thoſe of the new Academy, though they ſay 
all things are Incomprehenfible , difter from the 
Scepticky, perhaps in ſaying that all things arc 
Incomprehenſible; for they aſflert this, bur 
the Sceptick admits it prſſible, thit they may 
be comprehended. But more ajparently they 
differ from us, in the dijudication of Good 
and Evil, For the Acad: macks ſay, that ſom- 
thing is Good and Ill, not after our manner, 
but as being perſuaded, it is more probable, 
that what they call Gaod is Good, than the 
contrary : Whereas we ſay not that any thing is 
Good or 111, as thinking what we ſay is proba- 
ble, but without Opinion, we follow the or- 
dinary courſe of Life, or otherwiſe we ſhould 
do nothing. Moreover we hold Phantaſies to | 
be equal, asto Belief and Diſ-belief;. but they, 
that ſome are Credible, others Incredible. The 
Credible alſo, they ſubdivide into many. kinds, 
ſome they hold to be Credible only, ſome to 


dible, and Cireumcurrent, and Undiſtratied ; as, 
a Rope lying looſe in a dark Room, a Man 
receives a Credible Phantaſie from it, and runs 
away ; another conſidering it more exactly, and 
weighing the circumſtances, as that it moves 
not that it is of ſuch a colour, and the like, 
to hint it appears a Rope, according to Cre- 
able and Circumcurrent Phantaſie, Undiſtratied 
Phantaſie is after this manner. It is reported, 
that Hercules brought Alceſtis back from the 
Inferi, after her Death, and ſhew?d her to Ad- 
metus. He received a true and circumcurrent 
Phantaſie of Alceftis, but remembring ſhe was 
Dead , his Phantaſie was diſtracted from aſſent, 
and inclined to Diſ-belief, 'Now the new Aca- 
demicks, before Phantaſie which is ſimply Cre- 
dible, prefer that which is Credible and Circum- 
carrent; and before both, that which is Credible 
and Circumcurrent and UVndiſtratted. For though , 
both Academicks and Scepricks fay,” they beleive 
ſome things; yet herein is a manifeſt difference 
between their Philolophies: Ts believe, is taken 
ſeveral waysz ſomtimes for ot to reſiſt, as a 
Boy is ſaid to believe his Maſter ; ſomtimes for 
aſſenting to another , with an earneſt reſolute deſire 
of the thing, as a Prodlgal believes him, who per- 


ſuades him to live ſumptuouſly : Now Carneades 


and Clitomachus uſing the word Believe, and Cre- 
Cdible, as with vehement inclination , we only 
for yeilding without propenſity to any thing) 


— 


as to. what belongs to the Exd: They uſe in 
the courle of Life, what is Credible,, we follow. 
ing Lawes, Cuſtomes, and natural AﬀeCtions, live 
without engaging our Opinion, We might add 
more inſtances of the - difference between us, it 
it Were not too large for our defign. 

But drcefilaus , -Inſtitutor and Preſident of 
the middle Academy icems to me to participats 
to much of the Pyrrhonian Realons, as that his 
Inſtitution 4nd Ours is aimoſt the fame, For 
neither 1s he found to allert concerning the Ex- 
iſtence or Inexiſtence of. any thing, neither doth 
he prefer one thing before another for RcVief or 
Disbelief, but in all things he ſuſpends, holding 
Suſpeuſion to be the End , which , as we aid, 
brings us to Jndifturbance. He likewiſe holds 
particular Suſpenſions to be good, particular 
Aſlertions to be ill, But if we may believe what 
is related of him, they ſay, at firſt ſight he ap- 
pears a Pyrrhonian, but was indeed a Dogmatiſt z 
and that making trial, by doubts, of his Diſci- 
ples, whether they were capable of Plato's Do- 
ctrine, he was thought to be Aporetick, but 
that to his more ingenious Friends he taught the 
Doxtrine of Plato, whence Ariſfto of him ; 


Pyrrho bebind, Plato before, 
And in the middle, Diodore. 


For, though a Platonick,,, he uſed the Dia» 
lectick of Diodorws. 
Plato faith, As to ( the Stoical Criterie ) com- 


peebenſive Phantaſie, things are incomprehenſible q 


as 10 the natures of the things themſelves, compre= 

benſible. Antiochus transferred the Stoick, Sect * 
into the Academick ;, whence it was ſaid of him, 

That he taught the S:9ick Doctrine in the Aca» 

demy, for he ſhewed , that th. Ytarcal :Tenents 

were in Plato. Hereby it ap7..2:s, the Sceptick 

Inſtitution is different from the fourth and fifth 

Academy. 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Whether Empirical Medicine be the ſame with 


Scepticiſm, 

J Ome hold Empirical Medicine to be the ſame 

with the Sceptick Philoſophy; but we muſt 
know, ( notwithſtanding it holds, that things 
not-manifeſt are incomprehenſible,) it is not ti:: 
ſame with Scepticiſm, neither is this Sect fit for 
2 Sceptick,, who, in my opinion, ought rather to 
perſue that which is called Xerbadick , which 
alone, of all #he Sets of Medicine, ſeems to 
behave itſelf nor. temerariouſlly in things not-ma- 
nifeſt, nor a:ro-ancly to determine , whethet 
they are con:1:-21-241hle or incomprehenſible ; 
but following  ;::yca2?s , It takes from them 
what ſcemeth proticable, according to the 
courle of the Scepticks, For, as we faid betore, 
the common lite of a Sceptick, conſiſts of four 
parts, converſant in the Inſtrudion of Nature, in 
the Impulſion of P fins, in the Conſtitutions of 
Laws and Cnſtoms, and in the Tradition of Arts. 
As a Sceptick therefore,, by the Impultion of 
Paſlions, is brought from Thirſt to Drink, from 


herein allo we differ from them, 
We ditter likewiſe from the new Academy , 


| Hunger to Meat, and the likez ſo a Methodick 
Phytitian is gnided by the Paſlions, to that which 
is 


Le 
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is convenient, from Conſtriction of the Porcs to 
Relaxation, as when we 4hun the condenſation 
of Cold, by going into the Sun-ſhine ; from Re- 
laxation of the Pores to Contitriftion as when 
ſweating immoderately in a Bath, we retire to 
the cooler Air. That the things contrary to 
Nature lead him to thoſe that are agreeable to 
Nature, is manifeſt even from a Dog, who 
having got a Thorn in his Foot, endeayors pre- 
ſently to get it out, Not to reckon up every 
thing, which were to exceed the ſcope of a Sum- 
mary, I conceive, that all things faid in this 
manner by the Methodicks, may be referred to 
the impulſion of our Paſſions, as well thoſe 
which are agreeable to Nature, as thoſe which 
are not, Herein indeed theſe two Inſtitutions 


agree, both diſclaim Opinion, and both uſe 
words indifferently 3 as "the Sceptick, I deg 
nothing, T comprebend nothing , the Methodick 

xorroruc, 1x4, and the like. The word #.1t,; 
alſo he takes without Opination, for an Action 

_— we are deduced from apparent Paſſions 
Natural and Preternatural, to thoſe which ſeem 
convenient, as I ſhewed in Thirſt and Hunger 
The Methodicks therefore are nearer ally'd to 
the Scepticky than any other Medicinal Sec , 
as appears by comparing them. Thus having 
diſcourſed of thoſe, which are of neareſt reſem- 
blance to the Sceprick, Inſtitution, we conclude 
the general part of Scepticiſm, and the firſt 
Book of our Summary, 
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THE SECOND BOOK. 


CHAP. I. 


Whether a Sceptick, can examine and diſpute againſt 
Aſſertions ? | 


"FA VING: undertaket) an inquiſition 

of the Dogmatiſts, we will - briefly , 
and by way of Summary, examine e- 
very part of that which they call Philoſophy. But 


fieſt,-let-us Anfiver- them who cry, 4 Sceprick ir 


ht capoble to examine; or 'comprebend Dogmatick 
aſſertions. © They - argue thus ; A Sceptith either 
compreheuds aſſertions, or 'not 5 if be comprebend 
them, how can be doubt of that, which by bis own 
confeſſion he comprebends ? If be doth not comprebend 
theni,, be canm diſcourſe agen that which be compre- 
bends hot: For, Abe knows not ( for exam- 
ple'Y what is ot ug” 3 mprazgeudrecr, 0 Theorem by 
two Topicks, is not able to ſay anything of them : 
$; be whh knows not the particular aſſertion of the 
Dogmatiſts, cannot diſpute againſt that, of which be 
knows nothing ;, therefore 4 Sceptick eaunot examine 
or diſpute againjt the aſſertions of Dogmatiſts. 

Who argue thus, Let them ſay, in what ſenſe 
they uſe the word [ comprebend, ] whether ſim- 
ply; fot to underſtand without affirming ought, 
concerning the beings of the things whereon we diſ- 
courſe ;, or not onely to underſtand, but to grant 
the being of thoſe things, If they ſay, To compre- 
bend, is by diſcourſe to aſſent to comprebenſive phanta- 
fe, foraſmuch as comprehenſive phantaſie pro- 
ceeds from 2 thing that hath being, impreſſed 
and fealed according to the being theteof, in ſuch 
matiner as cannot be derived from that which 
hath no being, perhaps even they themſelves will 
not be capable of examiningor diſputing,againſt 
that which they comprehend not : As when the 
Sroick diſputes againſt the Epicarean, who affirms, 
that S»hſtanceis divided; or, that God orders ndt 
the W:rld by providence, or, that Pleaſure is a good ; 
Doth he comprehend or not ? If he comprehend, 
he, in ſaying theſe things are, wholly ſubverts 
the Sroich, DoCtrinzif he comprehendsnot,neither 
can he ſay any thing againſt it, The ame may be 
objected to thoſe of all other Sets, when they 
offer to diſpute againſt opinions, which they con- 
ceive hetcrodox; ſo as none of them can viſ- 
Bu againſt another, upon any pretence what- 

oever. Beſides, (not to trifle ) in a word, all 
their Dogmatick learning will be ſubverted, and 
the Sceptick Philoſophy firrhly eſtabliſhed, if ir 
be granted, that none can diſpute of any thing; 
which is not thus comprehetided; For whoſo- 
ever aſſerts Dogtnatically concerning a thing not 
certain, aſſerts, either as having comprehended 
t,or not; if he hath not comprehended ir;what he 


faith will not be creditable; if he hath compre- 
hended it,he muſt fay,that hedidit either through 
the very thing it ſelf, and by ſome aft incident 
to 1t, or by ſome inquiſition and examination, 
If through itſelf by ſome 'aft incident to it athing 
not-manifeſt be comprehended, it cannot be ſaid 
| to be not-manifeſt, but equally apparent to all, 
| granted and not controverted. But concerning 
every thing not-manifeſt, there is an irreconcila+ 
' ble- difference amongft them ; wherefore the 
Dogmatiſt, who aſſerts concerning the being of 
. thing: not-manifeſt, doth not comprehend it 
| through itſelf, and- by-an Act incidentto it. But, 
[ 1f by ſome inquiſition, how is he capable of en- 
uiring or diſputing, before he comprehends the 
thing itſelf, according to the hypotheſis pro- 
poſed ? For inquiſition requiring, that the thing 
after which we enquire be exattly comprehend- 
ed; and on theother ſide, the comprehenſion of 
the thing whereof we enquire, requiring firſt in- 
quiſition, by the alternate Common-place of Sal- 
penſion, it will be impoſſible for them to enquire 
and aſſert Dogmatically, concerning things not- 
manifeſt, If they wonld begin from comprebex- 
fon, we object, that'they muſt firſt enquire be- 
fore they can comprehend ; if from ingquifition, 
that they muſt comprehend before they can en- 
quire. Wherefore they can neither comprehend; 
nor poſitively affirm concerning things not-mani- 
feſt, So that this fooliſh Dogmatick- flouriſh will 
be taken away, and, as 1 conceive, the Epbediich 
Philoſophy come in of itſelf. T 
Now it they ſay, They conceive it not necel- 
ſary, that fuch comprehenſion precede inquiſiti- 
on, but ſimple intelletion onely; it _is not im- 
po ſible but they, who ſuſpend as to. things not= 
manifeſt, may diſpute alſo; for the Sceptick, as 
I think, is not excluded from intelle&tion,which 
ariſeth from Phenomena's that occur, and aCt+» 
vally affect vs. Neither doth this neceſſarily 
infer, that intelligibles are exiſtent; for we un- 
derſtand not onely things exiſtent; but the in- 
exiſtent z whence the EpheQtick, whether enquir- 
ing or underſtanding, continueth in his Sceptick 
Inſtitution, For,that he aflents to things that occur 
to him by paſlive phantaſie, as they appear to 
him, his manifeſt. | 
Let us now ſee, whether the Dogmatiſts them- 
ſelves are not excluded from Inquiſition, It is 
not Incongruous, that they who confels them- 
ſelves ignorant of the nature of things, ſhould 
yet enquire after them, but that they who think 
they know them exactly ſhould do ſo; forthe 
are arrived, as they think, at the end of Inqui- 
ſition, the others ſtill retain the grourd of In- 


quiſition, to think they have not found, We ſhait 
Hhhbh L r.efly 


_— 


EN ———— ay 


® Chapt. 8. 


briefly inquire into every part of that which 
they call P:iloſophy. And foraſmuch as there 1s 
great controverlic among the Dogmatiſts, coly 
ccrning the parts thereof ,-leme 
others two, others three, (which it is to no par» 
poſe here to enlargs,) we will expfain the opinion 
of thoſe, who ſeem moſt perfectly converſant 
therein, and accommodate our diſcourſe to 
that. | OY 


_— Je" COT 
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CHAP. Il, 


From whence the Inquiſition againſt Dogmatijis 
Soma bigir. Fi 


He $Stoicks aid ſome others ſay, The parts 
4 of Philo&6phy arei-threo, Logick; Phyſicks 
Ethith , they begin with - the ,Lagick, teaching 
that firſt (yet - there js [n9-little controverite , 
which of themehey ſhould begin withal. ) Thele 


ye ſhall follow, without engaging our Opinien; | 


Atd becavle:the alftrtions un -theſe three parts 
require jadgment and a:Criterte, and the adiſ- 
courſe concerning the Criferic ſeemeth to. be. 


long to Logick, we will ;begia with the Logical |: 


part, and-frfi'si the Criteric, 


».v 


CHAP. 
= ; 1! Of abe Criterice, + © 


V Hertas they tall a Criteric, that whereby 
| eſſence aud exiſtence (28 they lay } arc 
judged; as alld; that wherein; we acquitſce in the 
conrſe of life « Qur purpoſe now is to diſcourſe of 
that which they call, The  Criterie, of trmtb ;, ſor 
of Criterie itt the other ſenſe, we dilcourled 
formerly * in the firft Book. | 
The Criterie of which we now diſcourſe is 
taken three waies, Commonly , Lage Atoſt 
rly, Commonly, for every meaſure of compre- 
42695 ; in which ſenſe, Naturals alſo 7 eg 
Criteries, 4s, Sight. Properly, for every artificial 


meaſure of comprebenſons as, a Ruler, a pair of. 


Compaſſes. Miſt properly, for every artificial mea- 
fare of comprebenfion of a thing n# manifeſt 3 in 
which ſenſe, rhoſe things whith belong to tbe ations 
of lift, are'nnt called Critories,, bus tbe rational one- 
ly, and thoſe which Dogmatick, Phnloſophers alledge 
for invention of truth. Our delign is, as we ſaid, 
to diſcourſe of the rational Criterte;, and of this 
alſo there are three kinds, in which, by which, 
according ta which ;, as , in which, the man; by 
which, the ſenſe, or the intelleft; according to 
which, the application of the phantaſie, accor- 
ding to which a men attempts to judge by one 
of the fore-named, This it was neceſlary firſt 
to lay down, for underſtanding the ſubject of 
the queſtion, It remains we confute thoſe, who 
unadyiſedlyafhirm, they comprehend the Criterie 
of truth ; we will begin with that. 
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afſerting,-00c, | 


| 


CHAP. IV. 
Wheeher there be any Criterie of Truth, 
\ F thoſe who have diſcourſed concerning the 


Criterie, ſome hold, that it is, as the Sto- 
icks and others; ſome ; that there is none, as 


in every thing opinion's fram'd, 


But weſuſpend, whether there be, or be not, 

_ This controverſie they muſt hold to be either 
dijudicable , (that is, determinable) or indiju- 
dicable, (1iadeterminable, .). JF, indijudicable, 
they grant, we ought to ſuſpetid irkit 3 if - diju- 
 dicable, let them ſay whereby it ſhall be judged, 
whenas we have not 4 Criterie; acknowledped 
by all, neither know -we whether ther&indeet! 
$ One, -byt, enquire. __..., . G'S 
Moreover, to judge this, controverſie, of the 

' Criterie, it is requititq, we; haye a-Criterie nc- 
 knowledged,. by which we way. judgeit; and to 
have a:Giterie acknowledged, it 1s neceſſary, 


- that the coutroverſie concetning the Criterie be 


 .; Þ firſt judged. 1 The 'Qipyte. thus incurring we 
© | alterngte Common plact,\t cannot be refolyed,whe- 

..\, | ther there. be a. Criterie-or. ao; . Far we e 

; | theta not a Criterie by ſyppoktion ;, and if they 

..; | Judge @ Criterie by a Criterie, we *2rc themto 


* 89 ON wits infinite. | JEIAITTES i. uwooT © 
' Again,. Demonſtration: . requiring aCriterie 
| demonſtrated,' and the Criterie a Demoaſtration 
| Upndicated they fall into the.'g/ternate Common 
| prace. TR WET 

This we conceiye ſnſkgientto confute the con- 
fidence. of the ;Dogmatiſts, in, what they allert 
CONCerning a Cciterie, * It 1s not from the pur- 
poſe to inbſt longer heregn, and to ſhew ſeveral 
- other ways, whereby they may be contuted 3 but 
we ſhall nor mention all their, particular opinions 
herein, ( for it cannot be exprelled, how. much 
| they difter among themlſelyes concerning it; and 
| chis would put us out of the right method in our 
diſpute.) Becauſe therefore. the Criterie after 
which we enquire ſeems threefold, in which, by 
which, dccording to which, we ſtall examine every 
one of theſe apart,@and ſhew its incomprehen- 
{ibility. . Thus our diſcourſe will be moſt Me- 
thodical and perfet. ; We will begin with that 
is whith, for the reſt ſeem in ſome manner du- 
bious by reaſon of it. 


CHAP. V, 
Of the Criterie, in which, 


Ow Man, ( in my opinion ) by what the 
Dogmartiſts ſay,. is not onely not to be 
comprehended, but not- to be underſtood ; for 
we hear - Socrates (in Plato ) plainly confeſling, 
he knows not 'whether he is a man or (ome other 
thing. And when they would declare the notion 
of mau, they firſt diſagree among themſelves, 


| next they ſpeak fooliſhly ; for Democritus faith, 


Man it that which we all know; by which we 


cannot knoiw what Man is; for we now a Dog, 
; Alic 


( amongthe reſt ) Xeniadzr of Corinth,and Xepy.- 
-| phanes of Golephon, who 1aith, 
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and according to this,-a Dog ſhould be a man; 
ſume men we know not, and therefore they ſhould 
rot bemen; Burt indeed, according to this no- 
tion there will be no-man at all; for if it be ne- 
ceſſary that a man be known by all, there is no 
man known to all men, and conſequently there 
«is noman atall, That.we ſay not this ſophiſti- 
cally, but as a conſequence to his Doctrin, is 
apparent.; for he holds that, nothing really exiſts 
but Atoms and Vacuum , which ( he faith ) exiſt 
not in Animals onely, but in all componnded things; 
by theſe we cannot underſtand the property of 
Bag for they are common to all,-but there is 
in theſe nothing elſe within our capacity ; we 
have nothing therefore, whereby we may diſtin- 
guiſh, Man Tom other Creatures, and underſtand 
him ſimply. n | 
- Epicurus ſaith, that Maxis ſuch a kind of figured 
enimate Being; Now according to this, ſeeing 
Maa is onely ſuch a kind of Being, as is ſhewn, 
( by him, who thus deſcribes him ) that. perſon 
who is not ſuch, as is thus ſhewn, is not aman : 
and if aman ( in deſcribing man after this man- 
ner ) ſhew a Woman, the man himſelf will not 
be a man 3 or if a woman ſhew a man, the wo- 
man will not be of mankind ; The ſame we may 
argue from the difference of circwmfances, men. 
tioned in the fourth Common place of Suſpenſion, 
Others ſay, a man is an Animsl, Rational, Mor- 
tal, capable of Underſtanding and Science : now 
having ſhewnin the firſt Common place of Suſpen- 
ſon, that no Animal is irrational, but that all 
are Capable of Underſtanding and Science, by 
their own confeſſion, we know not what they 
mean. Again, the accidents which are inſerted 
into a definition,are meant either aCtualor poten- 
tial, If aCtual, he is no man who hath not at- 
tained perfect Science, and hath not perfect Sci- 
ence or diſcourſe, and.is not in the ſtate of death, 
for that is tobe mortal actually, If potential, 
he who hath perfect reaſon, and hath attained 
Underſtanding and Science, is no man, which 
were more abſurd than the former, 
Plato, who will have a man to be an Animal 
without feathers, with two feet, with broad nails, 
capable of political Science, dares not affirm this 


b Plato di- Poſitively, For if a man be, * as he holds,one 


=_ «h of thoſe things which are generated, but indeed 
Wor Pect- 
ij 8 Tim@0 
ere he at 

age explain- nor. 
vn70% poſition as certain, but diſcourſing, as he uſeth, 


war according tothe moſt probable. 
Ms 


are not : It isimpoſlible, (as he acknowledgeth ) 
to affirm poſitively, concerning things that are 
Neither doth Plato himſelf lay down this 


But though we ſhould grant, that man May 


mn, & #4 
Wins a4, be underſtood, we ſhall nevertheleſs find that 
mls, he cannot be comprehended. For we conſiſt 


of Soul and Body, but neither Soul nor Body 


—_ ) can be comprehended, therefore not | 


an, That the body is not comprebended, appears 
from this; the accidents of a thing are diſtin 
from the thing, to which they are accidents, now 
when colour,or the like, preſents it ſelf tous, ithe 
accidents of the Body are preſented tous, but not 
the Body it ſelf. A Body, they fay,hath three di- 
menſions'; we muſt therefore, to comprehend the 
Body, comprehend the length, bredth, and depth, 
bur it this did preſent itſelf to us,we might diſ- 
cern ſilver that is guilt : Therefore the Body 
cannot be comprehended, 

Belides this, a Man ſhall bg found to be in- 

_— _ 


comprehenſible, becanſe his ſoul is incomprebenſi- 
ble, Thathis Soul is incomprehenſible, is mani- 
feſt, thus, Of thoſe who have diſcourſed con- 
cerning the. Sou}, (to omit the great undeter- 
mined conteſt amongſt them ) ſome ſaid, that 
there is 0 Soul, as the followers of Dicearchus 
the Meſlenian ; others that there is; others ſw/- 
pended. This-.conitroverſie , therefore, if the 
Dogmatiſts acknowledge to be indijudicable , 
they grant the incomprehenſibility of the Soul; 
if dijadicable, let them ſay, by what they judge 
and determin it, By Senſe they catnot, for 
they hold the Soul to be intelligible ;'if by In- 
tellect, we object, the Intelle& is the moſt un-. 
manifeſt thing in the Soul, as they ſhew, who 
agree 1n the exiſtence of the Soul, bbt diſagree 
concerning her Intellect. If therefore they would 
comprehend the Soul, and determin the contro- 
verſie concerning her by lntelle(t, they would 
determin that which is leſs In .controverſie, by 
that which is more in controverſie, which is ab- 
ſurd. Therefore neither by Intelle&t can the, 
queſtion concerning the Soul be judged andde- 
termined, therefore, by nothing ; therefore it 
1s incomprehenſible, and conſequently, Man can- 
not be comprehended. b- | 

But tho? we ſhould grant, that Man may be 
comprehended, yet perhaps it cannot he proved, 
that things ſhould be judged ( 2nd determined ) 
by him. For he who faith, that things ſhould 
be judged by Man, faith it either without de- 
monſtration or with demonſtration, Not with 
demonſtration , for demonſtration ought to be 
true and adjudged; but, we knowing none, who 
by the conlent of all, is able to judge the de- 
monſtration, ( for the Criterie in which is in 
queſtion }) we are not able to judge the demon- 
ſtration, and conſequently cannot demonſtrate 
the Criterie ix which, the ſubject of our diſcourſe. 
If it be ſaid, that things may be judged by Man 
without demonſtration, it will be increditable, 
becauſe we have not any thing whereby to aſcer- 
tain, that the Criterie in which is Man. From 
what ſhall it be judged, that the Criterie ix which 
is Man? For if they ſay it without judgement 
and determination, it will not be admitted; if 
as determined by Man, the queſtion is begged ;, 
if, as by any other Creature, how car any ſuch 
be allow'd, to determin that Man is the Criterie ? 
If without determination, it is of no credit; if 
with determination, that Criterie muſt again be 
judged by ſome other, to be capable of deter- 
mining; If by it ſelf, the abſurdity continues, 
for the thing -in queſtion is determin*d by the 
thing 1n queſtion, If by Man, the alternate Com- 
mon place comes in, If by any other beſides 
theſe, we ſhall again require a Criterie in which, 
and ſo to infinite, Therefore, we cannot fay, 
things are to be determined by man. 

But if it be granted, that Man ought to de- 
termin things, yet ſeeing there is ſd great diſ- 
ſention amongſt men, the Dogmatiſts muſt a- 
gree among themſelyes, what one Man they ought 
to follow before they impoſe it upon us. Other- 
wiſe, if, 


As long as ffreams ſhall flow, and tall Trees bloome, 


preſs us ſo earneſtly to aſlent to any one perſon 


they are like to diſagree upon this, why do on? 
2 
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If ſay they, We mult believe a wiſe man; we 
ſhall ask, What kind of wiſe Man, whether an 
Epicurean, OT a Stoick, Or a Cynick? They cannot 
agree Which. If any require” us to lay down 
this queſtion concerning the wiſe Man, and 
ſimply to believe him who is wiſer than all 0- 


thers firſt, they will herein alſo'diſagree, Who 
is wiſer than the reſt ; and,, tho? they could a- 
free in ſonie one perſon ,” atknowledging him 
wiſer than all that are,, or ever were, yet nel- 
; ited ; en Uk 
being a great, and, almoſt infinite intenon ant 
re og, as to Wilton, "oe ſay, it is poſlible, 
there may be another wiſer than this Man, whom 
they hold to be wiſer than' all, that either are 
or were. As therefore they require of usto give 
credit to him, that is ſaid to_be wiſer than all 


ther will ke be worthy to he cted 


that are or ever were, in'tefpett of his Wiſdom ; 
ſo, if one comes after him wifer than he, os 
laſt is to be believed before him; and whil” 
this ſecond lives, we may. hope for another wiſer 
thaa he ; after whom, another; and fo to infi- 
nite, Now whether theſe will agree with one 
another, nos, Man knows. $0 that tho? it were 
granted, that there is one Man wiſer than alt 
that are, or ever were ; yet becauſe we cannot 
affirm, there ſhall never be any one wiſer than 
he; (for that is uncertain, ) we ought always to 
expee the judfment of that future wiſeſt perſon, 
and not aſſent to him who is wiſeſt at prefent. 
- But tho? we ſhould grant, that there is not, 
was not, nor ever ſhall be, any perſon wiſer 
than him whomthey ſuppoſe, yet neither it is 
convenierit to, believe him ; for wiſe perſons af- 
fe molt, ( in the tonſtraion of things) to 
maintain Paradoxes; makitig the unſound ſeem 
ſound and true.” When therefote the ſagacious 
perſon ſaies any thing, we cannot tel whether 
he ſpeaks it according to the nite of the thing 
it ſelf, or alledgeth a falſity as if it were a truth, 
perſvading us to'believe it, he being wiſer chan 
all Men, and therefore we not able to contradict 
him, Thus ought we not to aſſent to him, as 
judging things rightly, becauſe we may imagine, 
The. things which' he faith are not true, but re- 
preſented as ſuch, by the &xtraordinary advan- 
tage he hath over us in ſagacity, Fortheſe rea- 
ſons, we ought not in the judgment of things 
to believe him, who ſeemeth the moſt ſagacious 
of all Men. 

If. any ſhall ſay, We ought to believe the a- 
greement of many, We anſwer, That to do 
{o is fooliſh; for firſt, Truth perhaps is rare, 
and therefore one may be wiſer than many, A- 
gain, every Criterie hath more adverlaries, 
than thoſe who agree in defence thereof, For 
all thoſe who maintain any other Criterie what- 
ſoerer, oppoſe them who agree in the defence 
of one, andare therefore of much greater num- 
ber than the others, Beſides, they who agree, 
either are in different affeftiong, or in one, In 


different they are nog, at leaſt as to this, for 


then they would not agree in it. If in one, ſee- 
inp that he who affirmeth any thing , different 
from this which they agree in, hath one affeQ- 
ion, and all they who agree in it haye but one ; 
as to the affeftions which we follow, there is nv 
advantage. in the number : Wherefore we ought 
nor to follow many rather than one. As allo, 
becauſe the difference of judginents, as to their 


| 
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multitude,” is incomprehenſible, as we ſhewed 
from the fourth Common plate of Suſpenſion ; for 
there are infinite Men, it- we conſider thsm ſing- 
ly, neither are we able to examine the judg- 
ments of all, and ſo to fay'what the greater part 
holds, what the feweſt. - It is therefore in' this 
reſpect abſurd alſo, to'prefer ſome Judpes he- 
fore others; becauſe of rticir number. 'And if 


\ 


the judgment of all in'geherdl is nbt rhe ol. 


lowed, neither ſhall we fit atly at all by Whom 


things niay'be judged,” th6) we Houtd'prant ne- 
mi iſe.” Wherefore by 3/1 this, 

the Criterie in which all 7a pee judged;appears 
be incompreh! @ the other Criteries 
being circumſcribed by this, ( for each"of them! 
is either en or 2 dn, or 'an '{&toh' 6f 
Man ) it followeth, * we need not perhips Ip&;k 
of them, having here Eon Za ki 


: £ 


ready, But'leſt we ſhould ſeem to detline the wo, 


confutation of every one in particufar,- we will 
= ſomethingover and above of Tha An firſt 
of the Criterie called, By #hich. 


CHAP.'Vl, 


Of the Criterie, By which. 
\Reat, almoſt infinite, on the difafreement 
amongſt the Dogmatifts conternling this ; 
but we, obſerving out firſt method, ſhall on- 
ly fay ; Foraſmuch as, according t6 them, 'Man 
is the Criterie i» which things ate judged; bur he 
hath molg by which he can judge (as they all 
agree) beſides Senſe and Intelle@ ; if we ſhew 
he cannot judge neither by Feziſe alone; nor by 
Intell alone, nor by both together, we ſhall com- 
pendioufly refute all their particular Aſertions, 
Let us begin with the Seyſes. Whereas ſome 
hold, that the affetiions of the Senſes are ain, 
(and that none of thoſe things which we think 
that we perceive, are ſubjefted,ro them. ) Others, 
that all the things by which the Senſes think they are 
moved, are ſubjeied to them Others, that ſame of them 
are ſubjetied to the Senſes, others not, We know 
not to which of thele we ſhould aſſent, for we - 
cannot determine the controverſie , , neither by 
Senſe, ( for the queſtion is,whether that he vain- 
ly affeted, or comprehend truly ) nor by any 
other; for there is no other Criterie whereby 
It ought to be determined, ( according to the 
Hypotheſis) it will therefore be indetermina- 
ble and incomprehenſible, whether Senſe be yain- 
ly affefted , or comprehendeth any thing, 
Whence it followeth, that we ought not to re- 
lye wholly pon Senſe in the determination of 
things, when as we cannot ſay, that it compre- 
hendeth any thing. | 
But let us grant the Senſes to be comprehen- 
ſive, yet will they be found to be nothing the leſs 
uncreditable; as to determination concerning ex- 
ternal Objetts. The Senſes are contrarily mo- 
yed by externals, as the taſte by the fame Ho- 
ney is fometimes affeted ſweetly, ſometimes bit- 
terly, The Sight thinketh the ſame colour ſome- 
times red, ſometimes white. Neither doth the 
{mell agree with it (elf. He who hath ſome kind 
of obſtroGiotis in the Head, thinketh Unguents 
not to be. ſweet ;.he who hath not, ſaith they 
are feet. Perſons Divinely inſpired, and Fa- 
* natick, 
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natick; imagine they hear others Uiſcourſing | 
with them, whom we hear not, - The: fame wa- 
rer to thoſe whoare troubled withran TInflamma- 
tion ſeems exceſſive hot, to others moderately 
warm. Now whether ſhall we ſay, All theſe 
phantaſies are true, or all falſe ; ov ſome falle, 
ſome true? To ſay, that all are falle is- impoſli- 
ble; for we have not any Crirerie uncontrover- 
ced,. whereby te determine that which'we pre- 
fet ; neither have we atty true defetmitied de- 
monſtration, ſeeing; that the” Criretie 6f Frurh, 
whereby true demonſtration ought to be deter- 
mined; is ſtill m queſtion, For-this reaſon; he 
who conteiveth, we6ught to'give credit to thoſe 
who are well, and- not to thoſe who' are nor, 
fpeaks abſurdly ;; for ſaying this withoat: demon- 
ſtration, he ſhall not be' believed ; but atrue ad- 

ed demonſtration, he cannot have, for the 
reaſons alledged, 35 8 | 

But though we ſhould grant, that the phan- 
falies of thoſe who atewell,are crettabte, others 
not ;| nevertheleſs it will be fouridy that exter- | 
nal Obje&s cannot” be judged by the Senſes ons 
ly. TheSight, in perſons that-are well, judgs | 
eth the ſame Tower ſfomtimes to be rotind, ſornt | 
times ſquare; the Taſte judgeth the-ſarie Meats | 
ypon Repletion Sower, in Hunger -pRafant; the | 
Hearing perceiveth the ſame voice-in the night ; 
lond; in the day low ; the ſmel}, wit moſt 
Men declare to be ſtinking, in'Tanfers com- | 
monly demies it; the ſame tonch-whett we eit+ | 
ter a Bath is warmed by the Paraſtas, when | 
we come out cooled by it. Wherefore ſeeing 
the Senſes of ſuch as arc well, difagree atnongſt 
themſelves, and their diſagreement is indeters- , 
minable, (for we have not any thinganiverſal- | 
ly acknowledged, whereby they may be deter- | 
mined) the doubt muſt neceſſarily be inſolvable, 
Many other things might be alledged out of the 
Common places of Suſpenſion, Thus perhaps it 
is not true, that Senie alone can judge of ex- 
ternal Objeds. 

Let us now come to Intellect. They whocon- 
ceive, that Intellect only 1s to be followed in the 
judication of things ; Firſt, they cannot demon- 
ſtrate it to be comprehenſible, that there is [n- 
tellect; for Gorgzas, in ſaying, There is nothing, 
faith, that there is not Intelle&. Others aſlerr, 
I exifts, How will they determine this contro- 
verhe ? Not by Intellect, (forthat were to beg 
the queſtion ) nor by any other; for they ſay, 
there is no other ( according to the. Hypothe- 
ts) by which the things may be judged. It re- 
mains therefore mdeterminable and incompre- 
henſible, whether there be Intelle&t or not. 
Whence it followeth, that we ought not to re. 
lye upon Intelle&t only, in the dijudication of 
things, being itſelf is not yet comprehended. 

But let us admit Intellect to be comprehend- 
ed, and grant by way of ſuppoſition, that it 
exiſts; notwithſtanding, I fay, it cannot deter-. 
mine of things; for if it ſeeth not ir ſelf exattly, 
but difagreeth concerning its own Eſſence, and! 
the manner of its Generation, how then can it 
exactly comprehend other things? Beſides, 
though we grant Intellect to be capable to de- 
termine of things 3 yet we ſhall not find how to 
determine by it. For there being much difference 
as to Intellect; one Intellect of Gorgias, accord- 


of 


\y 


 Heraclitzs, according to which he faith, AL 
things are”, another of thoſe who affirm , Som- 
tbings aye; others are not ; We ſhall not find any 
way to diudicate theſe differences of lIntellects, 


| * 


,nor be able to ſay, This Intelle& is to be pre- 


ferred betore that, or that not to be preferred be- 
fore this. For, if we would judge it by any In- 


 tellect, we yield! to Parties in the. difference; 


and: beg the Queſtion: if by any other than byt 
Intellett, we are! deceived, becauſe we ought 
to judge things by Intellect” only. _ Moreover, 
from what we faid'upon the Criterie by which; 
may be demonſtrated, that we can neither find 
a Sagacity exceeding the Sagacity of others : 
Nor if we could!fiud an Intellt@ more Sagacious, 
than any ever had, or have been; yet, ( foral- 
much as 4t is Uncertain, whether there will not 
be one more Sagacions than it ) we onght not 
td follow it, And though we. ſhould ſuppoſe 
an Intellect more Sagacious,. than any ſhall ever 
be. hereafter; yet ought we not to follow hint 
who judgerl' by it ; leſt, alledging ſome falſe 
reaſon, he perſwade us by the acuteneſs of his' 
Wir, that it is True, Therefore, neither doth 
{ntelleft only judge things, 
iii Ib remaineth-we ſay, that things are judged 
by bob, which likewiſe is impoſſible; for the Sen- 
desare ſo far from guiding the Intellect to com- 
prehenſion, that they contradit one another, 
Honey ſeems ſweet to ſome, bitter to others 
Demieritys held , it is neither ſweet nor bitter ; He- 
raclitus, that it 's both, *Tisthe fame 1n other 
Senſes, and other Senſibles. Soas the Intellect, 
impelled by.ithe Senſes, is conſtrained to afhrm 
things differentand repugnant. But ſuch a kind 
of Critetie & far from comprehenſive. 
Moreover, they' muſt ſay, That they judge 
things either by all the Senſes, and all * Intel- # read here 
lects 3 or, by ſome. By all, itis impoſſible; there and after, 
appearing ſo great controverſie amongſt ſeveral aroies. , 
Senfes and Intellefts, ( likewiſe the IntelleCt of 
Gorgias declaring, that neither the judgment of 
Senſe or Intelle ought to be followed, the argument 
will be retorted : ) Jt by lome, Who can judge, 
that we ought to adhere to the Senſes, and this 
Intelle&t, and not to thoſe, not having an ac- 
knowledged Criterie, by which to judge different 
Senſes and Intelle&s, 1f we ſay, thatthey judge 
Senſes and IntelleCts by Intelle& and Senſe, + they | petwixt #cc- 
beg the queſtion, which is, Whether we can r2uiy & mn, 
judge by theſe. there is a 
Again, either he judgeth Senſes and Intelledts Preach and de- 
by Senſe, or Senſes and [Intelle&s by Intelle& ; 77%." 2h. 
or Senſes by Senſe, and Intelledts by Intelle& ; c,/4» and 
or Intellects by Senſe, and Senſe by Intelleft, If Sir Herry Sa- 
they ſay, they judge theſe by Senſes or Intellect, #3 which the 
they judge not by Senſe and Intelle&, but by one Pe _ 
of them, which they make choice of, and con- ce of Js. 
ſequently incur the difficulties alledged former- founds the 
ly, If Senſes by Senſe, and Intellects by Intel- cnc. 
jet, there being ſo great repugnance of Senſes 
to Senſes, and Intellects to Intellefts, which 1o- 
ever they take of the repugnant Senſes to judge 
the "reſt of the Setiſes, -they the queſtion; 
for they aſſume part of the difference, as cre- 
ditable, for dijudication of things equally con- 
troverted with it, Itis the ſame1n Intellects. If 
they judge Intellects by Senſes, and Senſes by 
Intellets,the alternate Common place occurs, ſhew- 


ing to which he faith, Nothing is another of 


ing, that to judge Senſes we prejudge —_— 
an 
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and to examin Intellets we mult prejudge Senſes; | 


Wherefore ſeeing that Criteries of one kind 
cannot be judged by Criteries of the ſame kind, 
nor, both kinds by one kind, nor reciprocally 
one kind by the other kind ; nor can we prefer 
Iatelle&t before Intelle(t, or Senſe before Senſe ; 
it followes, That we have not any thing where- 
by to judge, For, if we cannot judge by all Sen- 
ſes and [ntelledts, nor know by which we ought 
to judge, and by which not to judge, we 'ſhall 
not have any thing by which to judge things, 
Wherefore there is no Criterie by which. 


WS 


CHAP. vill. 
Of the Criterie According to which, 


Et us next examine the Criterie according to 
which things are judged. 1n the firſt place 
we may hold, that phantaſie is unconceivable ; 
for they ſay, Phantafie is an impreſſion in the He» 
gemonick, part of the Soul. Seeing therefore that 
the Soul and the Hegemonick is a Spirit, or ſome- 
thing more ſubtle than Spirit, as they themſelyes 
hold; no Man can conceive, that there is in 
himſelf an impreſſion, either by extuberance and 
depreſſion, as we ſee in Scalesz or by the won» 
derfully invented Heterzotick , for he . could 
retain in memory ſo many Theorems, as make 
up an Art, becauſe by ſucceeding Hetercoles, 
the precedent would be defaced. 2 


But, tho? there were ſach a thing as Phan- 


taſie, yet would it be incomprehenſible, for it is 
a paſſion of the Hegemonick ; the -Hegemonick, 
as we ſhew?d, is not comprehended ; therefore 
neither can we comprehend its affection. 
Moreover, tho? we ſhonld grant, that phan- 
taſie is comprehended , yet things cannot ' be 
judged according to it; for it doth not ( ſay 
they) apply it ſelf to externals, and conceive 
Phantaſies in it- ſelf, but by the Senſes, Now 
the Senſes comprehend not the external objects, 
but their affections onely ; For Honey, and my 
being ſweetly affefted, are not all one thing ; 
neither is Wormwood the ſame: with my being 
bitterly affeted; they differ. But if the af- 
feftion differ from the External object, the Phan- 
taſlie will not be of the External object, but of 
ſome other thing different from it. Therefore 
| If the Intelle& judge according to the Phanta- 
fie, it will judge amiſs, and not according to the 
objet; whence it is abſurd to fay, External 
objects are judicated according to the Phantaſie, 
| Neither can it be faid, that the Soul compre- 
hends ſenſible objetts by ſenſible affections, be- 
cauſe the affeCtions of the Senſes are like their 
External objetts; for how can the Iatellect 
know, whether the affeCtions of the Senſes are 
like the ſenſible objefts, when as itſelf meddles 
not with External objects, neither do the Sen- 
ſes declare the natures of themto her, but one- 
ly their own affections, as we argued in the Com- 
mon places of $ _ For as he who knowes 
not Socrates, if he look upon his pifture, knows 


not whether it be like Socrates; fo that Intellect, 
beholding the affeCtions of the Senſes, but not 
ſeeing the External objects themſelves, cannot 
tell, whether the affections of the Senſes are 
like their External objefts, Therefore neither | 


by aſſimilation can it judge thoſe things accor. 
ding to the Phantaſie. - : : 

But let us grant,that the Phantaſie can not onely 
underſtand and comprehend, but is' able allo to 
judge things of it ſelf, ( tho? we have proved the 
contrary ) It followes, that either we muſt belieye 
all Phantalies, ( one whereof faith, that all Phan. 
taſies are increditable, by which means the ar. 
gumeht will be retorted, that all Phantaſies, by 
their own acknowledgment, are not capable to 
judge things ) or if we muſt believe onely ſome 
How ſhall we judge, Which Phantaſies are to 
be believed, which not? If without Phantaſie. 
then they grant, that Phantaſie is not requiſite 
to the judgment of things, in as much as th 
ſay, they can. judge things without it. If with 
Phantaſie, How will they aſſume that Phantaſe, 
by which they mean to judge all other Phantaſies > 
Or again, they will need another Phantaſie to 
judge the Phantaſie , by which they judge all 
Phantaſies, and another to judge that, and fo to 
infinite ; but it is impoſſible to judge to infinite 
therefore it is impoſſible, -to find what Phants- 
fies ought to be uſed as Criteries, what not, Since 
therefore, which way foever we grant that things 
ought to be judged according to Phantaſies, the 
argument will be retorted, whether by all, or by 
ſome onely, We conclude, that Phantaſies 
oughtnotto be uſed as Criteries, to judge things, 
., This may ſerye for an Anſwer by way of Sum- 
mary, to the Criterie- according to which: But 
take notice, ,that our purpoſe is not to proye; 
| there is no Criterie of truth exiſtent, ( for that 
were Dogmatical ) but becauſe the Dogmatiſts 
ſeem probably to have evinced, that there is a 
Criterie of truth, we have propoſed arguments 
that ſeem probable againſt them; not that we 
think them true, or more probable than the con. 
trary ; but foraſmuch as theſe arguments, and 
thoſe of the Dogmatilts, ſeem alike probable, 
we are driven to Suſpenſion, 


CHAP, VIIL 
Of True and Truth. 


T2 h we ſhould grant, (by way of ſup- 
poſition ) that there is ſome Criterie of 
truth ,yer will jt be uſeleſs and vain, if weprove, 
(even out of what the Dogmatiſts themſelves 
ſay ) that truth is not, neither can it be, We 
ſhew it thus : True, # ſaid to differ from Truth 
three wayes ;, by Eſſence, by Conſtitution, by Powe 
er. By Eſſence, for True is Incorporeal, ( as being 
an axiome and a dicible ) but Truth is a Body, 4 
being the enunciative Science of all true things ;, but 
Science is the Hegemonick, afier ſuch a manner, as 
the fiſt is the band after ſuch a manner, but the 
Hegemonick, is a Body, for ( according to them ) # 
is a Spirit. 

By Conſtitution, for True is ſomething ſimple, «, 
I diſcourſe ;, but Truth conſiſts of the knowledge of 
many True things. 

By Power, for Trath adhereth to Science,T rue doth 
not abſolutely, whence they ſay that, Truth can onely 
be in a wiſe perſon,but True in a wicked ; for a wicked 
man may ſpeak, ſomething that is True. Thusthe 
Dogmartilts, 


But 


« 
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But we continuing our firſt deſign, will dif- 
courſe onely concerning:Trxe : For Truth, which 
is faid to b2 the Science of the knowledge of things 
True , is-included therein, Again , foraſmuch 
gs of arguments , ſome are general by which 
we take away the! fub{tance' of True. others 
particalar, whereby we ſhew that Fruth 1s nel- 
ther jn ſpeech, nor ina dicible, nor in the mo- 
tion of the IntelleR, -we conceive it ſufficient to 
uſe onely the General, For, as when the foun- 
dation of 'a Wall is taken away, all the ſuper- 
ſtructures fall ; ſo the ſubhſtence of True being 
taken away, the particular conceits of -the Dog- 
matiſts are thereby excluded alſo, 


CHAP, IX. 
_ Whether True be ſomthing in nature. 


f ky being a diſagreement amongſt the 
; Dogwatiſts concerging Truth, ( ſome hold- 
ing, that True is ſomthing, others that it 1s not ) 
the controyerſie is, not capable to be judged. 
For he who faith ,-that Trae is ſomthing, it he 
ſay it without demonſtration, will not be credt- 
ted, \becapſeof the diſagreement ; -if he alledge 
a demonſtration, and acknowledge it to be falſe, 
he is; uncreditable z if he ſay, that it is True, 
he [runs into'the alternare Common plece, It will 
be required, of him, that he prodyce.'a demon- 
ſtration to. demonſtrate that to bqj True, and a- 
nothes tg prove this, 2nd fo to infigite; but-itis 
impoſible. to demonſtrate infinities, therefore it 
is impoſſible to know, whether True be ſom- 
thing. 

Again” this ſomthing, which they hold to be 
the moſt General of all things, is either True 
or falſe, or neither True nor falſe, or both True 
and falſe, 1f they fay, it is falſe, they confeſs 
that all things are falſe; For as becauſe an A- 
pimal is ſomthing Animate, therefore every A+ 
nimal in particular is Animate; in like manner, 
if this ſomthing, being the molt General of all 
things, be falſe, all things in particular will be 
falſe and nothing true. Whence alſo may be 
inferred that #othing is falſe, for this propoſition 
all things are falſe, this other ſomtbing is falſe, 
including all things, will be falſe. And- if fom- 
thing be Truc, all things will be True, and con- 
ſequently nothing will be True; for this propo- 
tion, Nothing is Trae, will be True. 

[f ſomthing be both True and falſe, every 
thing in particular will be both True ard falſe, 
whence it will follow, that nothing is in its own 
nature True; for that which is 1 ruc in its own 
nature, cannot by any mcanes be falfe. 

[f ſomthing be neither True nor falſe, they 
coateis, that all things in particular being ſaid 
to be neither True nor falſe, are not True, and 
therefore it is not manifcit to us whether this be 
1rae. 

Moreover, either things manifelt onely are 
True, or oacly things not manitelt, or of True 
things, ſome are manifelt, others not manifelt ; 
But neithcr of theſe, as ihall be proved z there- 
fore norhing is True, 1? onely things maniteſt 
are True, they muſt ſay that all the manifeſt 
are True, or ſome onely 3 it al, the argument 
will be retorted, ſaying is 7s manifeſt, that uo> 


| 


thing is Tru?; if ſame, none can ſay , without 


dijudication, this is True, that falſe. If he uſe 


aCriterie, he muſt grant itto be either manifeſt 
or unrnanifeſt ; not unmanifeſt, for the manifeſt 
onely are now ſuppoſed True; if manifeſt, we 
demand, Which manifeſt things are True, which 
falſe? The thing manifeſt, aſſumed to judge 
things manifeſt, will itſelf require another Cri- 


terie, and that another, and ſo to infinite ; but: 


it is impoſlible to judge to infinite z therefore it 
is, impoſlible to. comprehend , which manifeſt 
things onely are True. 

He who faith,onely anmanifeſt things are True, 

holdeth not that all things are True, ( for he 
wilt not ſay, that the Stars 'are even and that 
they are odd, is alike Tre) if ſome, by what 
ſball we judge that theſe unmanifeſt things are 
True, thoſe Falſe 2 Nor by any thing manifeſt, 
and if by any thing -unmanifeſt, that unmanifeſt 
thing will require another to judge, and this a- 
nother,- and ſo to infinite, Wherefore, neither 
are-onely things unapparent True, 
.» It remains, that we ſay of the True, ſome 
are manifeſt, others unmanifeſt, which alſo is 
ebſurd.. For either all things, both manifeſt and 
uamaniteſt, are True, or ſome of the manifeſt, 
and. .ſome of the unmanifeſt, If all, the argu- 
ment. will be retorted, granting it to be True, 
that wotbing is Tre. He likewiſe grants it to be 
True, that the Stars are even, and that they are 
odd, If of the manifeſt ſome onely are True 
and of the 1 ifeſt ſome onely, by what ſhall 
we judge that of the manifeſt, theſe are True, 
theſe Falſe; if by a thing manifeſt, we runinto 
infinite: If by»an unmanifeſt, foraſmuch as the 
unmanifeſt requires dijudication alſo, by what 
ſhall that unmanifeſt be judged ? If by a maai- 
felt, the alternate Common place occurs; it by 
an unmani/eſt, the Common place of infinite, 
The-ſame may be ſaid of the unmanifeſt, for he 
who undertakes to judge it by an unmanifeſt, is 
forc'd to run into infinite; he who by a manifeſt, 
either aſſuming a maniteſt, runs into the Com- 
mon place of finite, or paſſing to an unmanie 
feſt, into the alternate. It is therefore falle to 
ſay, that of the True ſome are manifeſt, others 
not manifeſt, 

Now if neither the manifeſt onely are True, 
nor onely the unmaniteſt, nor ſome of the ma- 
nifeſt, and ſome of the unmanifeſt, then nothing 
is True; and if nothing be True, the Criterie 
conducing to the judgment of Truth, would be 


uſeleſs and vaine, tho? we ſhould grant it had 


a being. Now if we mult ſuſpend concerning 
this queſtion, whether True be ſomthing, It will 
follow, that they who ſay, Dialedick is the Science 
of things True, Falſe, aud Neuter, ſpeak ralhly; 
ſince the Critery of Truth appears to be unde- 
termirable; neither can we affirm any thing, el- 
ther concerning thoſe things which ſeem evident 
as tlie Dogmatilts call them, or concerning the? 
unmanifelt z For {:nce the later, ( as the Dog- 
matiſts conceive ) are comprehended by the for- 
mer, if, we are inforced to ſuſpend concern- 
ing the Evident, how dare we allert concerning 
the Unmanifeſt ? 

But we ſhall (over and above) alledge onr 
Arguments againſt particular things; and ſora(- 
much as theſe ſeem to be comprehended by Sign, 
and Demonſtra; ion, we ſhall ſhew that we or12he 
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is not obſerved together with an evident * fignificate, 
but of its own nature and conſtitution ſignifieth that 
whereof it is a figne;, thus the motions of the body 
are ſignes of the Soul. 


demonſtrative axiome, antecedent in a ſound connexy 


derefiive of that which followeth. 


both, but onely the En itick, as teeming to be 
forged by the Dogwariſts; the Hypomneſtick 
is creditable in the courſe of life ; for whoſoe- 
ver ſees ſmoak, knows that Fire is ſignified, and 
ſeeing a ſcar faith, it had been a wound, So 
as we not onely not contradict rhe common courſe 
of life, but. maintain it , aſſenting 1nopmiona= | 
tively to that in it which is creditable, but op- 
poſing what is particularly forged by the Dog- 
mirtiſts, 
explication of the queſtion. We now proceed 
to confutation, not endeavouring to ihevw that 
the Endictick ſign is wholly inexiſtene, but the 
apparent equivalence of argumentson both ſides, 
for ts ext{tcace and inexiitences 


to ſuſpead vur Allent concerning Sign and De- 
monliration, We will begin with Sign, for De- 
monſtration is a ſpecies of Sign. 


O— 


CHAP, X. 
Of Sign. 


'y things ( according to the Dogmatiſts) 


ſome are manifeſt, others unmaniteſt. - Of 
the unmanifeſt, ſome are abſolutely unmanifeſt, 


others unmanifelt for a time, otbers unmaniteſt by 
nature. Manif:ft they bold to be thoſe things which 


of themſelvs; come into our knowledge, as it is day. 
Abſolutely unmanifejt, thoſe which come not within 
the reach of our comprebenſion, 4s, tbat the. number 
of the Stars is even. Unmanifeſt for a time, thoſe 
which are manifejt in their own nature, but hy rea- 


ſon of ſume external circumſtances, they are for a 
rtime not manife(t to us, as the City of Athens is to 
me at this preſent. Unmanifeſt by nature are 2hoſe, 
which bave a ature not ſubjef to be manifeſt to us, 
as Pores ; fot theſs never appear to us of themſelves; 
but are comprehended from Jome others, as by ſweas 
or the like. Manifeſt things, ſay they, require nol 
a ſign, ( for they are comprebended of themſelves) 
neither thoſe which are abſolutely unmanifeſt, for they 
are us way to be comprebended- but #he wnmanifeſt 
for a time, and the unmanifeſt by nature,” are%com- 
prebended by ſigns, yet not by the ſame, the unmani- 
feſt for «time, 'by the Hyponineſti-( admonitive) 
the unnanifeſt by nature, by the Endiflich (intita- 
tive.) Of Signes erefors; fl | 
Hypomneſtich 4 others Endifliok, +1 Hypomneftick 
fign, they call 'that which being obſerved to be toge- | 
ther with a ſgnificate, evident, aſſoon as ever the 
fign evidently incurreth to our ſenſe, tho" the ſig= 
nificate appear not, yet it cauſeth us to remember that 
which was concomitant to it, the? at preſent not evi- 
dent, as ſmoak, and fire. Be 


mb are dtcording to 2hemh; 


An Endifich ſign, (ſay they) is that, which 


Hereupon they deſine Signe thus, Signe is a 


Of theſe two kinds of ſigns, we oppoſe not 


Thus much it was requiſite to ſay for 


p 


CHA'P. XI 
Whether there be any E ndifiick, Sign, 


A 51gn therefore; by what the Dogmatiſts 
ſpeak of it, is unintelligible. The Stoicks 
who have diſcourſed with-moſt exattneſs here. 
upon, to ſhew the notion of 11gn , fay, * ASign 
** 15 an Axiome antecedent in a ſound C 


*iSan A : Onnex, 
*dereCtive of thatwhich follows, Axiome, hey 
fay, ** 18 a Dicible, Self-perfett , Enunciative 


*as.1t js within it ſelf, A-ſound Connex is that 
** which begioneth not from true, aid enderh 
*1n falſe; for a Connex cither beginneth from 
""frue, and endeth in true; as, if it is day, itis 
**Jight; or it begigneth from falſe, and endeth 
*10 falſe, as, jif the Earth flyeth, the Earth 
© hath wings: Or it-beginneth from trite, and 
[* endeth in falſe; as, if the Earth is, the Farth 

- flies: Orirbeginneth from falle, and endeth in 

true; as,' if the Earth flyeth, the Earth is. Of 

** theſe, they hold that only to be unſound, which 
» youu frotntrue, and cndeth in falſe, the 
*reſtare alltrue, Antecedent they call that, 
** which goeth foremoſt in a Connex, beginning 
* from. true; and ending in ttue ; it is DeteRt- 
*1ve of that which followeth, for in this Con- 
*nex, If ſhe hath Milk, ſhe hath Conceived ; 
«© Theſe words, She hath conceived, are decla- 
*red by thoſe, She hath Milk, Thus they, 

: Now we firſt ſay, That it is uncertain whe- 
ther there be a Dicible : For ſeeing that of the 
Dogmatiſts, the Epicureans ſay there is no 
Dicible;, the Stoicks, that there isy when 
the Stoicks ſay, that a Dicible is ſomthing , 
either they uſe Aſſertion only, or Demonſtration 
allo, If Aſſertion only, the Epicureans will op- 
pole it with the contrary Aſſertion, that a Di- 
cible is nothing, If by Demonſtration, fora(- 
much as Demonſtration conſiſts of Dicible Axi- 
oms, nothing that conſiſts of Dicib/es can be 
aſſumed to prove that a Dicible is ſomething, 
For he who allows not a Dicible to be, How will 
he grant a colletion of Dicibles to be > Thus, 
whoſoever ſhall endeavour by a colleCtion of 
Dicibles to prove that there 1s a Diczble, goes 
about to prove a thing controverted, by a ching 
controverted, If therefore neither ſimply, nor 
by Demonſtration it cannot bg proved, that there 
S a Dicible, it 1s not manifeſt thar there is a 
Dicible, and conſequently that there is an Axi- 
ome ; for, an Axiome is a Dicible. 

Yer, though by way of ſuppoſition we ſhould 


 grant,that there is a Dicible; an Axiome will be 


found notwithſtanding to be inexiſtenr, which 
conſiſts of Picibles rot coexiſtent with one all- 
other, As for example in theſe, If it is day, it 
is light, when ſay, it is day, I have not yct ſaid 
it is light; and when I ſay it is light, Thad beiore 
ſaid that it is day, If therefore whatſoever 15 
compounded of any thing cannot cxiſt unlels 
its parts coexiſt with one another, but the parts 
whereof an. Axiome is compounded coexilt not 
with one another, therefore an Axiome will not 
exit, 

Bnt beſides all this, « ſound Conn:x will be 
found to be incomprehenſible. For Philo, faith, 
That is a ſonnd Connex which beginneth not from 


Trae and endeth in Falſe, as (it bring day and T 
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-Guting ) this, If it is day, 1 diſpute, But Dio- 
_—_ ſab, That beginning from True it neither 


- . could nor can end in Falſe, according to whom that 
Cann exion ſeemerh to be Faiſe, for it being Day,and 
1 being ſilent, i will begin in True and end in 
Falſe. - But this is a True one, If tht Elements of 
things are not indivifible, the Elements of things 
are indivifible, for beginning always from Falſe 
(the Elements of things ave not indivifible )it will end 
is True 4 the Eloments of things are indiviſible, 
But thty who introduce Snort, ſay, That is a 
ſemnd Connex, when! fhat which is contrary to that 
which ends in it,iu contraty to that which is antecedent 
# it, according to whom theſt Connexes which we have 
inflanced arc unſound, but this @ True one; If it 
# day, it is day. ' They who judge by Empbaſir, ſay, 
That it a true Conuex' whoſe Conſequent is potenti- 
ally contained in the Antecedent, according to whom 
this, If it be day it is doy, and every reduplicate 
conrnex'd Axiome perhaps will be falſe, for a thing 
cannot contain it ſelf. Thus this controyerſie ſexms 
indeterminable, for neither ſhall we be credita- 
ble, if we prefer any ofthe fore-mentianed Pro- 
poſitions without Demonſtration, nor with'De- 
monſtration : For the Demonſtration ſeemeth 
then to be ſound, when its concluſion follow- 


eth the conjunctionof its Sumptions or Premiſes, 
as the Conſequent the Antecedent. As thus}; If it 
is day, it is light, butit isday, therefore it-is 
light. But if we demand how the conſequence 
of the conſequent - to the antecedent fall 'be 
iadpged,they incur the a/ternate common place ; for 
to demonſtrate the Dijudication of the' Connex, 
the Concluſion as we ſaid muſt follow the Sumpti-' 
vnsof the Demonſtration. Again, that this may He 
credited,the Connex and the Conſequence ought 
to- be determined , which is abſurd. Therefore 
2 ſound Connex-is incomprehenſible. '-- * 
Likewiſe the'antecedentis undetertminable. For 
the antecedent, ( ſay they,) is that whicbgoeth fore- 
moſt, in ſuch a Connex as beginnetb from True 
and endeth in True, Now if it be a ſign dete- 
Rivg of the Conſequent, either the Conſequent 
is manifeſt or nnmanifeſt ; if manifeſt, it needs 
no deteQve, for it will be comprehended to- 
ether with the other, neither is it a ſignificate, 
and therefore thisis not its ſign; if unmanifeſt, 
foraſmych as there is an undetermined Con- 
troverſie concerning things not- manifeſt, which 
of them is true, which falſe, and whether any 
of them be true, it will be. unwanifeſt whether 
the Connex ſpeak true; whence it followeth, 
that it is alſo unmanifeſt, whether the antece- 
dent in it precede ( rightly. ) 
But befides this, Though there be a ſignificate 
to the ſign, yet it cannot be deteCtive of the Con - 
' ſequent even for this reaſon, becauſe it is com- | 
prehended together with it: For Relatives are 
comprehended together,as Right cannot be com- 
pretiended before Left, as; being right in relari. 
on to left, not on* the contrary Right without 
Left. The like in all other Relatives; ſo it is 
impoſſible that the ſign can be comprehend- 
ed before the ſignificate ; but if the ſign be not 
comprehended before the ſignificate ; it cannot 
be deteRive of it, the Ggniſicate being compre- 
hended together with it, and not after it, Thus 
from their diſagreeing Opinions, we may gather 
that a ſign is uncelligible, for they ſay that it is 
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it is relative; whence it followeth; That if it 
be relative to the ſignificate, it muſt neceſſarily 
be commprehended tbgether with the fignificate, 
as right with left, upwards with downwards; 
-and't e like : But if it be detective of the ſigni- 
cate, it is neceſſary thar it be cotaprehended be- 
ore-it, that, being firſt known, it may bri 


us to'the notion of the thing whictiis known by 


tz but it is impoſſible to underſtand a thing 
which cannot be known but by the fore-know- 
> of anther thing which cantiot be ' known 

ore it. Therefore it is impoſſible ta under- 
ſtand any thing which is not bnly relative to, 
bur detective alſo of, that to which it is rela- 
cave: But a ſign, ſay they, is both relative to, 
and detettive of the ſignificate, therefore it is 
1mpoſlible to underftand the ſign, © - + 8 
- Mozeover, it was a controvefſie before ont 
time, ſome affirming that there is an 'EndeiCt» 
ick ſign, others that there is none 3” now he who 
farth thatthere is ahEndeiCtick ſigngither affirm- 


cth it barely without demonſtration, or with de- . 


monſtration, 1f with bare affirmation, he will not 
be creditable;'if he would demonſttate it,he begs 
the Queſtion. For the Genus of demonſtration be+ 
ing ſigh, when we queſtion: whethet there be ſign, 
-we-queſtion whether there is dettiodſiration,as. i 
we queſtion whether there be an Anieial,we queſti 
on whether there be a Man, for Man is an Animal 
butto demonſtrates thing controve#ted by a thin 
cohrtvverted or by itſelf, is abſurd; therefore i 
cahnbt be demonſtrated that thefe is a ſign, 
AndHf it can neither be affirmed” ſimply not 
demonſtratively, it is impoſlible to frame a com- 
prehenſive enumciation of it, Now if ſign bg 
not exactly'comprehended, neither can itbe faid 
to be ſighificant of any thing, it not being ac- 
knowledged itſelf; therefore there will be no 
ſign. . Whence according to this argument, ſigri 
is unexiſtent and unintelligible, 
Again, Signs either are apparent only, or 
unapparent only, or ſome apparent, others un» 
apparent, but none of theſe is true, therefore 
there/is no ſign, That ſigns are not unapparent 
is ſhewn thus. What is unapparent is not mani- 
teſted by itſelf according to the Dogrttatiſts, 
but occurreth to us through ſome other, a ſign 
therefore if it be ynapparent will require another 
ſign, which alſo will be nnapparent (for accord- 
ing to the propoſed Hypotheſis, no ſign is ap- 
parent) and that another, and ſo to infinite £ 
But it is impoſlible to take infinite ſigns, there- 
fore it is impoſſible to comprehend a ſign, it be- 
ing unapparent, For which reafoa it will bg 
inexiſtent, not capable to ſignify any thing, as 
to be a ſign, becauſe it cannot be comprehend- 
ed. Oathe contrary, If all ſigns are apparent 
foraſmuch as the !i2n' is relative to the ſignih- 
cate, and relatives are comprehended togethes 
with oftie another, the ſignificate belng compre- 
hended together with the appatent, will be al- 
{o-apparent. For asStight and left incurring tous 
together, right isnot ſaid to be more apparensy 
than left, or left than Tight; in.like manner the 
ſign and the ſignificate being comprehended to- 
gether, it cannot be ſaid that the ſign is more 
apparent than the ſignificate : But if the figni- 
ficate be apparent, it isnot a ſigrtificate, as not 
needing any to ſignifie and detect it, Whence, 


relative, and deieRive of phe liguitfigate to which | 


taking away right, we take away left alſo; (G 
Iiith taking 
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-taking awaythe ſignificate,,. theſign cannet exii. 
Thusthe Sgawijl be found to hednexutent, of we 

' day that Signs only are appayerk. i-:1t remaios, we 
£3» that'of Signs, Lowe artapparent, ſome unap- 
-Jarent; .but4bzs/allo incors theame difficyithys. 3 
for he; $ignHigetcs.05 appargut 5igns will beap- 
acent, 25 we ſaid, BOE:Fequicing auy; thing 1D 
Teaifig rhem,aad conſequently they wil 1008 be 
Siglficates: i Whence neither will the ather be 
Signs, . a$ -ſignifyiog =_— » The unmanifelt 
Signs requsing, Jomhiung, | 
they ſays Hep.afe 6gnif2d by, Unmanifeſt, the 
Argament: rynring into-{Lofigite,, they will be 
found t9, A ——_— ble, and con{rquently 
lpexiſteat, £5, welaid, , Jf by apparent, they will 


Alſp beppparcit,: 85 brim; comprehended roge- 


ther with their apparent 4gn5,'and conſequently 


ill al{e-be ingxiftent, for it 4g impeſſiblea thing 
Trould be by ature , apparent aid upapparent ; 
bat, the Signs, of which pur diſcourſe is, being 
Joppoſed neapparent, will be;{ound .to.be appa- 
389k by 4etaraine, the, Agamets.. If theratore 


£4 D624 Signs-be apporeatt,/nor all napparent; | 


x 1008 2P Parents 9: hers oapparent'; and-that 


Dern DoAmiing moore Ego tis, 2s they acknow- - 


they. call. Signs wall. be inexiftens, 
ymepts, alledged. out of magy, 


Bk on 


may Jafice to-ſhew, ther there is no Endeiftick 
SIgRe. 4 i 21 £1L; 19 321! 
. Let us Bow.lay dawnthe Arguments of thoſe 


who hald a Sign to be, [that we may heyy ;4h4 
equivglenee gf. contrary. Realons. Either. the 
wards-alledged againſt Sign: ignife formehing, 


or they ſignife nothing ; if - anfigoiiicant, how / 


£an they take away the exiſtence of Sign 2 If 
Ganite: what Gian is, they are win Lage 
inſt Signz-or not demonſtrative , if not denaoy- 
ative, they do not demonſtrate that Sigh, is 
not ; if demouſtrative, demonRration being a Spe- 
cies of Sign, deteQtive of its concluſion, Sign will 
be. .Whence is argued thus, If Sign be ſamthing, 


there ig Sign 3 and if there be not Sign, there is | 


Sign ; for that there is na Sign muſt be proved 
by tration, which is a Sign, Noweither 
Sign is, Or it-is not, therefore it. is not. 


Upon this Argument followeth another in this - 


manner 4 If. there be not ſome Sign, there is no 
Sign ; and if a Sign be that which the > por 54 
hold it to be, it isno Sign ; for the Sign of which 
we diſcourſe, according as it is underſtood, and 
asit isrelative to, and deteCtiye of, the fignificate, 
is found to be inexiſtent, as we ſhewed before. 
Novy. either Sign is, Or it 35 not ; thereforeit is 
NOT. | 

- Asconcerning the wards which are ſpoken of 
Sign, let-the Dogmatifts anſwer, Whether they 
6gnifie any thing, or not 3 if they ſignifie nothing, 
they prove-not that there is Sign , if they ſignifie, 
the Significate followeth them, which is, there is 
Sign; whence it ſolloweth, as we ſhewed, that 
there is Sign, by retorting the Argument. Since 
therefore Reaſons equally probable may be al- 


kedged, to prove there is Sign, and that there is | 


not Sign, we ought not to ſay either rather han 
the other. 


0 detect them, '-f 
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CHAP, Xl 
| v OF Deaurocias. 


Ram what bath been ſaid, it is manifeſt tha 
neither is Demonſtratioa\a thing acknoy- 
ledged. .\ Far if we ſulpend as to ſign, and De- 
monſtration be 2 Sign, -we. muſt neceſlarily ſuſ. 
pend as to Demonſtration; For we ſhall figd that 
the Arguments alledgedagainlt Sign will ſerve al- 
io. againſt.Demonſtratiawy, It. feemeth to be Re. 
lativets, aud. detettive.gf,-its Concluſion, upog 
which will follow almoſt all that we alledged 
againſt Sjgn,. ; But, it ſogaching muſt be ſaid: gf 
Demonſtration in particular, I will comprike the 
Diſcour{e ig a narrow Compabs, firſt layingdown 
what Demegſtration, according to then, is, 
* Demonſtration (as they tay.) is a: Reaſon 
* which, by ColleCtion of acknowledged (indubi- 
* lage)- Symptions, detecterh aching unmagnifeſt, 
* Bot elear will it ſeem: by this that followesh, Reaſon 
* (F 4drgwment) is that ,whigh conſiſts of Sumpti- 
©,onSand @Concluſtan ;- les Spmptions are laid to 
* be the Axioims taken ſyitably-for conſtrution of 
* the concluſion concorgantly. 5 
_ © Inference or Concluſion #s; the Axiom 4rame 
F ont Qt; the two Sumptions; ; as 1n this, li-it is 
©Dayxyt is Light, but it.is Day, therefore ir is 
*Lightzz- Therefore it is Light, is the Concluſion, 


{he | ©the faſt ae the Sumpciens. - Of Reaſans, ſore 


* are canclpſive, others not concluſive :' Conc. 
*\ive, when the -Connex, beginning from-Com. 
* plication of the Sumptions of the Argument, 
*adgd concluding in the Inference thereof, is 
© ſound ; & the inſtanced*Reaſon is Concluſive, 
© becauſe to this Complication of its Sumptions, 
©Itis Day, and, if it is Day, it is Light, it is con- 
© ſequent, it is Light, in:this Connex, if it is Day, 
*and if it is Day, it is Light. Not concluſive 
* are thoſe, which are not after this manner, 

* Of the Concluſive,. ſome are true, others noc 
*trye : True, when not only the Conner, gs to 
© Complication of the Sumptions and the Infe- 
© rence, is, as we faid, ſound, but the Conchiſian, 
* and that which is a Complication of the Snmpti- 
© ons is true, which is the Antecedent, and the 
©Connex. <A xe Complication is that which 
© hath all true, as, It is day, and, if it is Day, it 
*1s Light, *©Not true, is, when they are not 
© thus ; for this reaſon, if it is Night, it 4s dark, 
* but it is Night, therefore it is dark, is indeed 
* concluſive, becauſe the Connex is found, if 
cit is Night, and, if it is Night, it is dark ; but 
*it is not true, for the conſequent complicate is 
© falſe, it is Night, and if it is Night, it is dark, 
* it containing this falſity, for it is a falſe compli- 
© cate whatſoever containeth in ircſelk a fallty. 
* Whence they ſay, A true rcaion it that, which 
Ju true Sumprions, inferreth a we Conchu- 
10N, Y | 

© Again, of true Reaſons, fome are (Apodeifich) 
© demionſtrative , others not demoftiſtrative. 
© Demonſtrative, are thoſe which from things 
© manifeſt colle& ſomthing not manifeſt ; ' not 
© Demonſtratiye, are thoſe which are not fo, 
©as thisxeaſon, If it be Day, it is Light, butt 45 
© Day, therefore it is light, is not demonſtra? 
* tive, far its concluſion, it is light; is manifeſt. 
«But this, if Sweat pierce through the Skin, there 

ale 
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© are Pores intelligible, but Sweat pierceth 
© through the Skin, therefore there are Pores 
< intelligible, is demonltrative, for its concluſion, 
© therefore there are Pores [ntelligible, is unmani- 
« felt. : 

« Again, of thoſe which collett ſomthing un- 
© manifeſt, ſome bring us by the Sumptions to 
© the Concluſion inductively only , others indu- 
« tively and deteCtively. InduRtively, thoſe which 
© ſeem to depend upon Belief and Memory, as 
« this; if one tej} you, that ſuch a Man ſhall grow 
« rich, he ſhall grow rich z but this god (as ſup 
© poſing Jupiter) tells you, that ſuch a man ſhall 
© srow rich, therefore he ſhall grow rich. We al- 
< ſent to the concluſion not ſomuch for any neceſli- 
«© ry of the Sumptions, asfor that we believe what 
<the God faith. Others not only inductively, 
© but detectively alſo lead us to the Concluſion ; 
«If Sweat iſſue through the Skin, Pores are intellj- 
e oible, but the firſt, therefore the ſecond ; for 
«this, Sweat illueth forth, is detective of the 
© other, there are Pores; foraſmuch as we precon- 
«ceive, that moiſture cannot penetrate through 
6a body not porous. * | 

« Thus Demonſtration muſt be a Reaſon con- 
© cluſive and true, and have an'unmaniteſt Con. 
<cluſion deteCtive by the power of the Sumptions, 
© and therefore Demonſtration is ſaid to be a 
6 Reaſon, having indubitate Sumptions, and by 
© Colleftion deteCting an unmanifeſt Inference. 
By this we may underſtand the Notion of De. 


monſtration, 


—_—— L_ ch 


CHAP, MII, 


IV bether there 1s Demonſtration, 


Hat Demonſtration is not, may be argued 
from what they themſelves ſay, by over- 
throwing every Particular that is included in the 
Notion. For Example ; A Reaſon or Argument 
conſiſts of Axioms, but a compound thing cannot 
exiſt, unleſs the things whereof it is compounded 
coexiſt one with another (as a Bed, and the like: ) 
But the parts of a Reaſon are not coexiſtent one 
with another ; for whilſt we are ſpeaking the 
firſt Sumption, the other Sumption nor the In- 
terenge do not yet exiſt; and while we are ſpeak- 
ing the ſecond, the firſt is no longer exiſtent, and 
the Inference exiſts not yet z and when we pro- 
nounce the Inference, the Sumptions are no 
longer exiſtent. Thus the parts of a Reaſon 
are not coexiſtent with one another, and there- 
fore the Reaſon itſelf eemeth not toexilt. 

Belides, A concluſive Reaſon is incomprehenſi- 
ble ; for, if it be judged from the conſequence 
of the Connex, but the conſequence of the Con- 
nex be undeterminably controverted, and per- 

ps is incomprekenſible, ( as we ſhewed in our 
diſcourſe concerning a Sign ; ) concluſive Rea- 
ſon will alfo be incomprehenſible, 

Moreover the Dialedicks ſay, that © A not-con- 
*cluſive Reaſon 1s made either by Incoherence, 
*or by Defect, or by being in an ill Figure, or by 
© Redundance. By incoherence, when the Sum- 
©ptions have no coherence with one another nor 
*with the Inference, as, If it is Day, it is lizhr, 
* but Corn ig fold in the Market, thereforc Dion 
U walks, 


© By Redunidance ; when there is found fome 
* redundant Sumption tiperfluous to collection of 
*the Reaſon, as, IF it is day, it is light, bur it is 
* day and Djon walks, therefore it is light, 

* By being in an ill Figure ; for theſe are az they 
* call them Syllogiſme. If it is Day, it is Light, 
* but it is Day, therefore it is Light; And If it is not 
© Light, it is not Day ;, But it is not Light, therefore 
* it is not Day; But this is an inconcluſive reaſon, 
*If its Day, itis Light, but ir is Day, therefore 
*itis Light ; becauſe the Connex promiſing that 
*its Conſequent is in its Antecedent, the Antece- 
© dent being aſlumed, the Conſequent is alſo a 
< ſumed; and the Antecedent being taken away, 
*the Conſequent is alſo taken away ; for if the 
* Antecedent be, the Conſequent muſt bealto. But 
* aſſuming the Conſequent, the Antecedent is not 
© always aſſumed alſo; for the Connex doth not 
* promiſe that the Antecedent ſhall follow upon 
* the Conſequent, but only the Conſequent upon 
*the Antecedent, Hereupon a Reaſon, which 
< colleRs the Conſequent from the Connex of 
* the Antecedent, is ſaid to be Syllogiſtick ; and 
©that which fromthe Connex, and from the con- 
*traty of the Conſequent collets the contra- 
*ry of the Antecedent : But that which from the 
© Connex and the Conſequent collefts the An- 
©tecedent, is inconcluſive,* as we faid before. 
© Whence its Sumption being true, it colle&ts a 
© Fallity, if it be ſpoken in the Night-rime by the 
© light of a Candle : for this, If it is Day, it is 
* Light, is a true Connex ; and fo is this Aſſum- 
© ption, Bur it is Light; but the inference, There- 
* fore it is Day, is falſe, 2 

© By defect, a Reaſon is faulty, when there is 


* to Collettion of the Concluſion, as this Reaſon, 
* being, as they conceive, {ound, Riches are either 
* good or ill, or indifferent ; but neither ill nor 
* indifferent, therefore good. This other is un- 
* ſound by Defe&t, Riches are either good, 
*or 111, or indifferent ; but not 111, therefore 
© g00d, 

Now if I ſhall ſhew, that, according to them, 
nodifference of inconcluſive Reaſons can be judg- 
ed by the Conclufiye, I ſhall have cleared, that 
the Concluſive Reaſon is Incomprehenſible, and 
that all their Oſtentation in Dialectick is folly. 
I prove it thus, 4 Reaſon Inconcluſive by Incobe- 
rence, is ſaid to be known from it's ſumptions, not 
baving any coherence one with another, and with 
the Concluſion , now foraſmuch as the knowledge 
of coherents muſt precede the judgment of the 
Connex, the Connex will be indijudicable, ( ac- 
cording to our uſual Argument ) and conſe- 
quently ſo will the Reaſon, Inconcluſive by Inco- 
berence, be alſo. For he who ſaith, That a Req- 
ſon is Inconclu{rve by Incoherence, if he do It 
by ſimple E:::: <:2rton, we oppoſe the contrary 
Enunciation : 1: hc demonſtrate it by a Reaſon, 
we ſhall tell h:11, 3c muſt firſt demonſtrate that 
Reaſon to be Cor:cluſive, and afterwards prove 
the ſumptions of a Reaſon defeCtive by Inco. 
herence, to be Incoherent z but whether hisRea- 
ſon be demonſtrative, we cannot. know, not ha- 
ving a generally acknowledg*d Judgment of the 
Connex, whereby to judge, whether the Con-= 
cluſion cohere with the Complication of the 
ſumptions in the Reaſon, Therefore-we have 


not whereby to judge the difterence betwixt 
[i111 2 ths 


<.omitted ſomthing of thoſe which are requilite- 


So ſupply thy 
Text. 
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the Conglulive Reaſon, aud the Detective by 
I;,coherence. 

The ſame we object ' to him who ſaith, that 
a Realon is faulty by &2ing in en it Figare:; FOc 
he who gocth upon this Ground, that there 1$ 


ſome Figure ill, wiil not have acknowledged con- . 


claſive Reaſon, whereby to coliect what he ſaith, 

In the ſame manner may thoſe be confuted , 
who ſay, that a Reaſon is Inron. luſive by defet 
ſoc if the Perteft be indijudicable, * the Dete- 
Clive muit be ſo al'o. Again, he who would 
prove by ſome Reaſon, that there is ſomthing 
wanting to Reaſon, unleſs he hath an acknow- 
ledged judication of the Connex, whereby he 
may jadge the Coherence of the Reaion which 
he aliedgeth, he cannot judiciouſly and rightly 
ſay, thar the other is defettiye, 

Likewiſe that Reaſon which is faid to be faulty 
by Redungdaace, is not dijudicable by the-De- 
'mor:ftrative; for as to Redundance even thoſe 
very Reaſons, which the Stoicks cry up as In- 
demonjirable, will be found to be tacanclulive, 
which if they ſhould be taken away, all Dia- 
leftick will -be overthown, Theſe are they, 
which ( they ſay ) need not Demonfiration to 
eſtabliſh them, but ” them are demonſtrated 
the other Concluſive Reaſons, That theſe are 
redundant, will appear plainly if we lay them 
down and diſcourſe upon them. They dream, 
< that there are many Indemonſtrables, but aſ- 
6 ſ$rt chiefly Five, whereto all the reſt ſeem to 
© be referred. The Firſt, from the Connex and 
©the Antecedent , collefts the Conſequent, as, 
© If it is Day, it is Light, but it is Day, therefore 
Sit is Light. The Second, from the Connex 

. *and the contrary of the Conſequent, collets 
 ©the contrary of the Antecedent, as, If it is 
* Day, it is Light, bur it is not Light, therefore 
©;t is not Day, The Third , from the nega- 
©tive Complicate, and one of the Parts of the 
©Complicate, colleas the contrary of the other 
© Part, as, It is not day and Night alſo, but-it 
< is Day, therefore it is not Night. The Fourth, 
from the Disjunct and one of the Conjuncts, 
© collets the contrary of the other, as, Either 
<ir is Day, Or it is Night, but it is Day, there- 
©fore it 15 not Night. The Fitth, from the 
©Disjun& and the contrary of one of the Con- 
© jzgacts, colleCts the other, as, Either it is Day 
cor it is Night, but it js not Day, theretore it 
Cis Night, Theſe are the Reaſons which they 
cfy up as Indemonſtrable; but they all ſeem to 
tne Inconcluſive by Redundance. For to be- 
gin with the Firſt; Either it is ackowledged | as 
undoubted } that this part, it s Day, foliow-. 
th upon this other, ze is Light, which is the 
 Atitecedent in this Connex , of it is Day, it is 
'Light;z or, it is not Manifeſt : If Unmanifeſt, 
'we ſha!l not allow the Connex as acknowledged , 
but if it. be manifeſt that if this be, it is Day, 
this other muſt neceſlatily be allo, i is Light 
In ſayiag, it.is Day, we collect the other, it is 
Light, and this Connex, #t is Day, it is Light, 
is Redundant, 

The ſame may be faid of the ſecond. Indemon- 
ftrable, for citheer jr 1s. poſſible the Antecedent 
may be, the < onſequent not being, or it is not 
poſſible, IF poliible, ic is not a found Connex ; 


if not poſſible, as fovn as ever the word Nor is 
ſpoken in tte-Conſequenr, it declareth the Nye in 


the Antecedent, fo as this is a redundant Con. 
rex, It # not Light, therefore it is not Day, 

The ſame may be iaid of the third Indemoy. 
ſtrable z either it 15 wanifelt, that thoſe which are 
in the Complication cannot pollivly coexiſt, 6x 
not mamfelt; if' not manifeſt, we ſhall not al. 
low the Negative of the Complication; if ma. 
nitelt, as foon as one 1s laid down, the other iz 
taken away, whereby the Negative of the Con. 
plicate is redundant thus, Is is Day, therefore it 
is not Night. . 

The like we ſay of the fourth and fifth Inde. 
monſirables ; either it is manifeſt, that inthe Dif. 
junct one fs true, the other falſe , with perfect 
oppoſition, ( as the DisjunR promileth, ) or ir 
is not manifeſt. If unmanifeſt , we. ſhail -nor 
grant the DisjunCct ; if manifeſt, as ſoon as o7e 
is hid down, 'the other 1s taken away, and one 
being taken away, It is manifeſt that the other 
IS, as, 1t is Day, therefore it is mt Night, Itis 
not Day, therefore it is Night. 

The like may be faid of the Categorith, Sy. 
giſmr uſed chietly by the PeripatetickggJuctras this, 
Juſt is Honeſt, Honeſt 1; Good , therefore Juſt 'i 
| Good, either it'ts manifeſt that Honeit'is Good, 
Or it is doubted-and unmaniteſt; 1f nomanifeſt, 
it will not be granted upon this Argument, and 
conſequently the Sylogiſm will not convince, if 
it be manifeſt, that whatſpever is. Honeft is Gooll, 
in ſaying it is Honeſt, is implied it is Good al. 
ſoz ſo that this were enough , Fuft is Howh,, 
therefore Juſt is Good ;, and the other Sumption, 
in which Honeſt is ſaid to be Good, is redundant, 
The like 1n this Reaſon, Socrates'is a Man, every 
Man is a living Creature, therefore Socrates is s 
living Creature, If it be not. manifeſt in itſelf, 
that whatſoever is Man is alſo a living Crea. 
ture, the univerſal firſt Propoſition' will not be 
acknowledged, neither ſhall we grant it in the 
Argument, But if. from being a Man it follow- 
eth, that he is a living Creature, and therefore 
the firſt Propoſition, Every Man is # living Cres- 
tare, is acknowledged true, then, as ſo0n as ever 
Socrates is laid to be a Man, it is imply'd, thar 
he is @ living Creature ; and therefore the firſt 
Propoſition is redundant, Every Man is @ living 
Creatzre, The like method may be uſed apainit 
ail Categorical Reaſons, not to inſiſt longer here- 
on; Seeing therefore theſe Reaſons whegenpon 
the Dialecticks ground their Syllogiſms are re- 
dundant, as to Redundance all Dialectick will 
be ſubverted, we not being able ro judge the 
redundant inconcluſive Reaſons, from the evh- 
clulive , called Syllogiſms. And if ahy will not 
allow Monolemma's Reaſons, ( that have hut one 
Sumption, ) they will not be more creditable 
than Antipater, who allows them, 

Thus a true Reaſon is impoſſible to be found, 
as well for the Caules alledged, as becaufe it 
ought to end in true , for the Concluſion which 
is faid to be true, muſt be either apparent or 
unapparent ; not apparent, for then it would 
not require the Sumptions to detect it, it being 
of itlelt manifeſt to us, and no leſs apparent 
than the Sumptions themſelves; If unapparent, 
foraſmuch as chere is an undeterminable Contro- 
verſie concerning Unapparents, ( as was ſaid for- 
merly ) it is therefore incomprehenſible. This 
the Concluſion of the Reaton which they cal 


| True, wil! be incomprehenſible , and if rhat be 


InCcompic- 
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iacomprehenſible, we ſhall not know whether 
thac whick is colleted be true or falſe, there- 
fore we ſha!l rot kaow, whether the Reaſon be 
true or. falie ;, aad conſequently the Reaſon which 
they call re cannot be found. 

Moreover, that Reaſon which coiledts a tlyng 
nuamanifeſt from a maniielt, cannot be found 
out ; for if the Jaference follow the Complica- 
rion from its Samptions, that whith followeth 
[ the coaſcquent 7 is relative to the antecedent; 
but relatives are comprehended iogecher with 
_ one another, as we ſaid before, If therefore 
the concluſion be unmanifeſt, the Sumptions will 
alſo be unnianifeſt : If the Sumptions are mani- 
feſt, the Concluſion will alſo be manifef, as be- 
ing comprehended together with the manifeſt, 
( Sumptions, ) So as nothing unmanifeſt can be 
co!leted from what is me#nifeſt. Hereupon the 
laference cannot be deteCted by the Sumptions, 
whether it be uamanifelt and not comprehended, 
or manifeſt and not needing detection, Now 
if Demonſtration be ſaid to be a Reaſon according 
to Connexion, that 1s, coucluſive by ſome acknow- 
ledged true thing, detefGling an unmanifeſt Inference, 
and we have proved, that it neither is a Reaſon 
nor Concluſrve, nor true, nor by ſome things ma- 
nifeſt colleting an unmanitfeſt, nor detective of 
the Concluſion; it appeareth there is no ſuch 
thing as Demonſtration, 

Likewiſe we ſhall other ways find Demonſtra- 
tion to be inexiſtent and unintelligible : For he 
who faith, there is Demonſtration, aſlerts either 
general Demonfiration or particular, but nei- 
ther general nor particular Demonſtration are 
poſlible, ( as we ſhall prove; ) and beſides theſe, 
there isno other can 53,ynderſtood ; therefore 
no Man can aſſert Demonſtration to be exiſtent. 

That there is no general Demonſtration, we 
prove thus, Either it hath Sumptions and an 
Inference, or it hath not; if it hath not, it is 
no Demonſtration if it hath, foraſmuch aseve- 
ry thing that is demonſtrated, and atfo that 
which doth demonſtrate is particular, it wall be 
a particular demonſtration , therefore there is 
no general demonſtration. 

But neither is there any particular demon- 
ſtration, * For either they muſt Tay, it conſiſts 
of Sumptions and an Inference, or of Sumpti- 
ons only, bat neither of theſe, therefore there 
is no particular demonſtration, That which con- 
ſt{ts of Surmptions and an Inference, is not a de- 
monſtcation ; Firſt, as haying one part unmani- 
feſt (the inference) it will be unmanifelt, which 
were ablurd ; for if the demonſtration be nnma- 
nifeſt, it rather wilt require to be demonſtrated 
by ſomthing, than be capable to demonſtrate 
by. ſomthing. Again, foraſmuch as they ſay, 
the demonſtration -is relative to the Infe- 
rence, and Relatives, as they alſo fay, are dif- 
ferent, from one another ; the thing demonſtra- 
ted muſt be diffirent from the demonſtration, 
If therefore the conclufion be the thing demon- 
ſtraced, the demonſtratioa will not be under- 
{ſtood rogether with the conclufion. For either 
the concluſion conferreth ſomthing towards 
demonſl rating itſeif, or not ;, if it confer, it will 
be detective ©: itlelf; if.it confer not, but be 
redundant, it. will be no part of the demonſtra- 
tion, for ſuch a demonſtration will bur fortife 
redundance, Neither is that which conſiſts of 


Sumptions only a demonſtragion z "for, who will 


| ſay .that this, If it is day it is light, but it is day, 


it is light, either is a reaſon or indeed inferrech 
any thing ? Wherefore neither is that which 
conſiſts of Sumptions only a demonſtration 
whence it follows, that there is no particulac 
demonſtration, Now if there be no particular 
demonſtration nor no general, and belides theſe 
is no demonſtration intelligible; there cannot 
be demonſtration. 

Moteover, the inexiſtence of demonſtration 
may be proved this way ; If there bedemonſtra- 
tion, either an apparent deteas an apparent, 
or an unmaniteſt an unmanifeſt, or an unmanifeſt 
an apparent, or an apparent an unmanifeſt ; 
but none of theſe can be underſtood ; it is there- 
fore unintelligible. For if an apparent dete& 
an apparent, the thing detecting will be at once 
apparent and vnmanaiteſt ; apparent, or being 
ſuppoſed ſuch ; unmanifeſt, as requiring fom- 
thing to dete& it, and not manifeltly of itſe{f 
incurring tous, If an unmanifeſt anunmanifeſt, 
itſelf will require ſomthing to detect it, rather 
than be capable of deteCting another, which is 
inconſiſtent with the nature of a demonſtration. 
Neither can an unmanifeſt be the demonſtration 
of a manifeſt, nor a manifeſt of an unmanifeſt, 
for this reaſon, becauſe they are relative, Re- 
latives are comprehended together with oheano. 
ther; if that which is ſaid to be demonſtrated 
be comprehended together withthe manifeſt de- 
monſtration, it is manifeſt itſelf, Thus the 
reaſon will be retorted, and it will not be found, 
that the manifeſt can demonſtrate the unmanifeſt. 
If therefore there he not demonſtration, neither 
of an unmanifeſt by an unmanifeſt, nor of an 
unmanifeſt by a manifeſt, nor of a manifeſt by 
an unmanifeſt, and morethan theſe, they ſay, 
there isnot any, we mult ſay, that demonſtrati- 
on Is nothing, 

Moreover, there is controverhe concerning 
demonſtration ; ſome ſay, that it is not, as they 
who hold, that there is none; others, that it is 
as moſt of the Dogmatiſts; we ſay aeither ra- 
ther that it is, or that it is not. Again, demon- 
ſtration muſt neceſlarily contain ſome Doctrine, 
but every Doftrine is controverted, and there- 
fore every Demonſtration mult be controverted. 
For if, for example, the demonſtration to prove 
Vacuum being acknowledged, Vacuem alſo 
be acknowledged, it is manifeſt, that they who 
doubt whether there be Vacuum, doubtallo the 
demonſtration thereof. It isthe ſame in all other 
demonſtrated DoCt:rines. Thus all demonſtra- 
tion is doubted and controverted. Since there- 
fore demonſtration is unmanifeſt, as appears 
by the controverſfie concerning it, ( for things 
controverted, inaſmuch as controverted, are un- 
manifeſt) ir is not evident in itſelf, but muſe 
be evinced to us by demonſtration. Now an 
acknowledged indubitate demonſtration to prove 
demonſtration, there cannot be, (the Queſtion 
being, Whether there be any demonſtratica ar 
all? ) but if it be controverted and unmanitelt, 
it will require another demoaltration, and that 
another, and ſo to infinite; but it is impoſſible 
to demonſtrate Infinites, therefore it is1mpo:i- 
ble to prove,ehere is Demonſtration. 

Neither can it he detected by a fign; for ic 


being queſtioned whether there be e $1gn, and 
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the Sign conſequently requiring a demonſtration 
of iticlt, it runs ito the Alrzyuare common 
lace ; the demonitration rcqu:iring a ſign, the 
hon a demonſtration, which Þ abſurd, Nether 
can the controverſie concerning ſign be judged, 
becauſe cijudication wantetha Criterie, it being 
controverted, as we ſhewed, whether there be a 
Criterie, and the Critzrie co:ſequently requi- 
ring a Demonſtration to prove that there 1s a 
Criterie, it runs again into the Aiternate place. 
If therefore neither by Demonſtration, nor by 
Sign, nor by Criterie, it can be proved, that there 
is Demoaſtration, 2nd it be not manifeſt of 1t- 
ſelt, as we have ſhewn, it will be incomprehen- 
ſible, whether there be Demonſtration, there- 
fore Demonſtration is inexiltent : For It is un- 
derſtocd by demonſtrating, but not being com- 
prehended ir cannot demonſtrate, therefore 
there wili be no Lxmonſtration. .This, by way of 
- Summary, may ſerve againſt Demonſtration. 

But the Dogmatiſts, on the other ſide, ſay, 
The Reaſons alledged againſt Demonſtration, ei- 
ther are demonſtrative, or not demonſtrative ; 
If not demonſtrative, they are not able to prove 
there is no Demonſtration; If demonſtrative , 
they themſelves, by Retortion, prove the ſub- 
 ſiſtence of Demonſtration. Hereupon they 'ar- 
- gue thus, If there is Demonſtration there is 
Demonſtration, if there is not Demonſtration 
there is Demonſtration, therefore there is De- 
monſtration. Upon the ſame grounds they alſo 
'propoſe this Reaſon , That which followeth 
trom Contraries, 1s not only True, but Neceſla- 
ry, but, there is Demonſtration, and, there is 
not Demonſtration,are oppoſite one to another, 
from both which it followeth , that there is 
Demonſtration, therefore there is Demonſtra- 
tion. 

But this may be contradicted,as for Example, 
if we ſay thus; Foraſmuch as we conceive that 
there is not any Reaſon demonſtrative, neither 
do we conceive that the Reaſonsalledged againſt 
Demonſtrations are abſolutely demonſtrative, 
but that they ſeem probable to us; | but Pro- 
bables are not neceſſarily demonſtrative, there- 
fore if the Demonſtratives are ( which we al- 
low not ) neceſſarily true, but true Reaſons col- 
lect true from true, their Inference is not true, 
and if not, it is no Demonſtration ; therefore 
( by way of Retortion) there is no Demonſtra- 
tion, Beſides, as purgative Medicines expel 
themſelves, together with the Humors which 
they purge, it is poſſible that theſe Reaſons may 
exclude themſelves, together with thoſe which 
are ſaid to be Demonſtratives. For this is not 
abſurd, ſecing that this Sentence, That there is 
nothing True , not only takes away all other 
things, bur itſelf amongſt the reſt. Moreover, 
this Argument (If there be Demonſtration there 
is Demonſtration, if there 1s not Demonſtration 
there is Demonſtration, but either there is, or 
there 1s not, therefore there is) may many ways 
be ſhewn to be Inconcluſive ;; but, for the pre- 
ſent, we ſhall be contented with this Epicherem, 
If this Connex (If there is Demonſtration there 
is Demonſtration, ) be not faulty, the contrary 
'of its Conſequent ( that 1s, there 1s not Demon- 
ſtration ) muſt be repugnant to its Antecedentr, 
there is Demonſtration, for that the Antece- 
dent of the Connex : But, according to them, it 


— —— 
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is impoilible that a Connex can be found, if jr 
conlilts of contrary Propolitions, for a Connex 
promilerh, that if its Anrecedent be, its Conſe. 
quent is alſo; but in Oppoſites quite contrary 
which of themſoever is, the other mult nor be 
Therefore if this be a true Connex, If there 
Demonſtration , there is Demonſtration. , this 
other cannot be true , If there is not Demon. 
{trarion, there is Demonſtration, 

Moreover, It we gran by Suppoſition , thar 
this is a found Connex, If there is not Demon. 
ſtration, there is Demonſtration, this part , if 
' there 15 not Demonſtration, may coexiſt with the 
other, there 1s Demonſtration : Bur if it mg 
coexilt with it, it cannot be repugnant to it, {6 
that in this Connex, If there is Demonſtration, 
there is Demonſtration, the contrary of the Con- 
ſequent is not repugnant to the- Antecedent, 
therefore it is not ſound, Again, If this Con. 
nex, which, by way of Conceſſion, is laid down 
for ſound, and this part, there is no Demonſtra- 
tion, be repugnant to that part, there is not 
Demonſtration, neither will this be a good Diſ. 
juact, either there is Demonſtration, or there 
is not Demonſtration ; for a good Disjunct pro- 
miſeth that one of its parts is true, and that the 
other 1s falſe and repugnant. Or if the Diſ- 
junct be found, this, if there is nor Demonſtra- 
tion, there is Demonſtration, will again be found 
to be faulty, a'Connex conſiſting of Repugnants. 
Wherefore the Sumptions in the foreſaid Reaſon 
are not inconſiſtent, and deſtroy one another, 
therefore the Reaſon isnot ſound. But neither 
' can they ſhew that ſomthing followeth upon Re- 
pugnants, not having a Criterie of the Conſe- 
quents, as we argued before. But this is faid 
over and aboye. Now- if the Reaſons for De- 
monſtration be probable,and the Reaſons againf 
Demonſtrations be probable alſo, we muſt ſuf- 
pend, ſaying no more, that there is Demonſtra- 
tion, than that thezxe is not, 


— 
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; CHAP, XIV, 
Of Syllogiſms. 


Ez Oncerning thoſe which they call Sylagiſmr, 
perhaps-it were ſuperfluous to diſcourſe, 
as well for that they are ſubverted by taking 
awayDemonſtration , ( for if there be no De- 
monſtration, there is no Demonſtrative Reaſon ) 
as alſo, foraſmuch as what we have already faid 
may ſerve for Confutation of them , whenas we 


over and above delivered a. Method, to ſhew, 


that all the Demonſtrative Reaſons of the Stoicks 
and Peripatericks are inconcluſive, But perhaps 
if would not be amits to ſay ſomthing in par- 
ticular concerning” thelc, eſpecially, ſeeing they 
haye a high conceit of them. But whereas many 
things might be alledz<d, to ſhew, they can- 
not exiſt; yet we, perſiing our deſign of a 
Summary, will uſe our firſt Method. 

Let us firſt ſpeak of Indemonſtrables ; for if 
they be taken away, all other Reaſons are over- 
thrown, as being by then\ demonſtrated to be 
Concluſive, Now this Propoſition, Every Mar 
is a living Creature, is induCtively proved by par- 
ticulars; becauſe from Socrates?s being a Man, 
and a living Creature, and ſo Plat,*s and Dion's, 


and 
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and every one in particular, it ſeemeth poſſible 
to be proved, that every Man 1s a living Crea- 
ture. For if there be but one particular, which 
ſcemeth contrary to the reſt, the univerſal Pro» 

ſition will not be ſound, As for Example; 
Alchough the greateſt part of living Creatures 
move the lower Jaw , only: the Crocodile the 
upper , this Propoſition -is not true ;, all living 
Creatures move the lower Jaw, When there- 
fore they lay, Every Man 5s a living Creature, 
Socrates ir a Man, therefore SOCTAteS is @ living 
Creature; intending from this univerlal Propo- 
ſition, Every Man is a living Creature, to collect 
this particular Propoſition, therefore Socrates is 
a living Creature}, This being one of thoſe , by 
which the univerſal Propoſition was:( as I aid ) 
induRively proved, they fall into the Alternate 
Common Place, proving the univerſal Propoſiri- 
on by the Particulars, and the Particular by 
the Univerſal. In like manner in this Reaſen, 
Socrates is a Mzv;, but no Man is Foxr-fowed , 
therefore Socrates is not Foxr-footed. This Pro- 
poſition, No Mau is Four-footed, endeavoring 
to prove inductively by Particulars, and torprove 
every Particular ſyllogiſtically out of this, they 
run into the Alternate Common Place 1NeXtrica» 
bly. 
* like manner, let ns examine the reſt of 
the Reaſons, which the Peripateticks call De- 
monſtrable ; for this, IF it be Day, it is Light, 
they ſay, is concluſive of this, is is Light; and | 
again, Chis, it is Light, together with the other, | 
It is Day, is confirmative of this, IF it is Day. 
it is Light : For the afoceſaid Connex would not 
be thonght ſound, if the ficit part, Ie is Light, 
were not always coexiſtent with, /t ix Day. If 
therefore it muſt firſt be comprehended , that 
when there is Day, there is neceffarily Light, for 
the framing of this Connex , If it be Day, it is 
Light, hence is inferred, that in theſe, When it 
is Day, it is Light; this Connex, If it is Day, 
it is Light, ( as far as concerns the preſent in- | 
demonſtrable Reaſon ) proving the coexiſtence 
of this, It is Day, andvf this, It is Light; and 
reciprocally their exiſtence, confirming the Con- 
nex here again, by the Alternate Common Place, 
the exiſtence of Reaſon is ſubverted, 

The fame may be ſaid of this Reaion, IF it is 
Day, it is Light ;, but it is not Light, therefore it 
is not Day ;, For, inaſmuch as there cannot be 
Day without Light, this is conceived to be a 
found Connex, IF it be Day, it is Light: But if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe ſome Day to be, and Light 
not to be, it will be ſaid to be a falle Connex. 
Now as to the foreſaid Indemonſtrable, that, If 
there is not Day, there is not Light,” is colleCted 
from this, that, If there ir Day, there is Light ; 
lo as either is requiſite to the proof of the 0- 
ther, and incurs the Alternate Common Place. 

Likewiſe, Foraſmuch as ſome things are incon. 
ſiſtent one with the other, as Day and Night, 
and the Negative of the Complicate, ( Ie is not 
Day, and it is not Night,) and the DisjunCt is 
thought to be found ; but that they are incon- 
ſiſtent, they conceive to be proved by the Ne- 
gative of the Complicate, and by the DisjunCt, 
faying, It is not Day and Night both;, but it is 
Night, therefore it is noe Day. Or thus, Either 
* is Day or Night ;, but it is Night, therefore it is 


Day. Whence weggain argue, that if to Con- 
firmation of the DisjunCt , and of the Negati- 
on in the Complicate, it be neceſſary that we 
firſt comprehend the Axioms contained in theni 
to. be Inconſiſtent z bur that they are Inconſiſtent, 
ſeems to be colleted from the Disjundt, and 
the Negative of the Complicate, they run into 
the Alternate Common Place, ſeeing that we 
can neither credit the foreſaid Modals, unleſs 
we firſt comprebend the Inconſiſtence of the: 
Axioms that are in them, nor can affirm their 
Inconſiſtence, before we can afficm the « 
tion of the Syllogiſms which is made by the Mo- 
dals; war not _— whereupgn to 
ground our Belief firſt, (they being Reciprocal J 
we muſt ſay, that neither the Third, nor nm 
nor Fifth, of the Indemonſtrables ( as far as 
appeareth by this, ) have Subſiſtence. Thus 
much for Syllogiſms; | 


_—_— 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Indadtiion. 
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Nadadiion, 3s I conceive, may eaſily be over- 

thrown; for, ſeeing that by it they would 
prove 2a Univerſal from Particulars, eithec 
they muſt do it, -25 baving examined all Par- 
ticulars, or only ſome. If ſome only, ' the In- 
defiion will not be valid, it being poſiible, that 
ſome of the omitted Particulars may be found 
contrary to the Univerſal Propoſition, If they 
would examine all, they attempt Impoſlibles, 
tor Particulars are infinite, and undeterminate. 
Thus it happens, that Induction cannot ſubſiſk 
either way. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Definitions. 


Oraſmuch as the Dogmatifts are highly con- 
ceited of theinkives as to the Gaming of 


F 


Definitions ,_ ( which they rank under the Logi- 
cal part iloſophy ) let us diſcourſe a lit- 


tle hereupon. \ \The Dogmatiſts ſay, that Defi- 
nitions conduce to many things, but perhaps all 
their neceſſary uſe may be reduced to two ge- 
neral Heads; for they ſhew, that Definitions 
are neceſſary, either to Comprehenſion, or to 
Inſtruftion, Now if we prove they. are uſeful 
to neither, we overthrow their vain Labor, 
We argue thus : If he who knoweth not that 
which 1s defined, cannot define that which he 
knoweth not; and he who knoweth firſt, and 
afterwards define:!!, gComprehends not , by the 
Definition, that which is defined, but applies 
the Definition to that which he already compre- 
hends ; then Definition is not neceſſary to the 
Comprehenſion of things. And foraſinuch as if 
we would define all things, we cantiot define 
any, becauſe we ſhall run into Infinite; and if . 
we ſay, that ſome things may be comprehended 
without Definitions, we ſhew, that Definitions 
are not neceſlary to Comprehenſion : As thoſt 
which are not defined are comprehended, ſo we 
might comprehend all the reſt without Defini- 


aw Day, Or, but it is not Night , therefore it is 


tions, either we ſhall define nothing at all , be. 
Cay 
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Dcfinitions not neceſſary. : 
For the fame Reaſons {hall we find, that met- 
thcr are they neeecllary to Inſtruction ; For, as 
he who firſt knoweth a thing, knoweth it. with- 
out Dcfioition ;, in like manner, he who teacheth 
it, may teach it, without a Definition, 
Moreover, from the things defined they judge 
Definitions, ſaying, Thoſe are faulty Dehnitt- 
ons, which: include ſomthing which is not 1a the 
things defined, either in all, or in ſome, So 
as if we ſay, 4 Aſan is a living Creature, Katio- 
wal, 'Imrzottul ," Or, A living Creature, Rationa!, 
Mortal, Learned, foraſmuch as there is flo Man 
Immortal,-; and that there: are ſome Men not 
learned;tbey ſay. it is a favity Definition, There- 
fore Definitions, perhaps, are indijudicable , by 
reaſon of thelnfinity of the Particulars,by which 
they ought to be judged, Beſides, they cannot 
make us comprehend and learn the things of 
which themſelves are dijudicated, inaſmuch as 
they are already known and comprehended. Is 
it not therefore ridiculous to ſay, That Defi- 
nitions conduce to Comprehenſion, or luſtruCti- 


cauſe of proceeding to lafinigg or we alledge 


on, or Declatation, when they involve us in 


ſuch obſcurity? As for Example, ( to ſport a 
little) If one Man meaning to ask another, 
Whether he met a Man: on Horſeback, with a 
Dog following him, ſhould do it after this man- 
ner. O Living Creature, Rational, Mortal, capa- 
ble of Intelleft and Science, Didft thow not meet a 
Living Creature, Viſible, Broad-naild, capable of 
Political Science, monnted upon a living Creature 
that bath the faculty of Neighing, leading a four- 
footed living Creature that bath the faculty of Bark- 
ing. Who would not laugh to ſee a Man, that 
knows the things themſelves, puzzled by their 
Definitions? We muſt therefore acknowledge 
Definitions to be unneceſſary , whether it be a 
Speech, which , by a ſhort Explication, brings 
us to knowledge of the thing, meant by the 
words, ( which, by what we have faid, it ap- 
peareth, that it doth not ) or whether it be a 
Speech declaring what a thing is, w mn wv 7, 
or even what they pleaſe. For when they go 
about to ſhew what Demonſtration is, they fall 
out among themſelyes irreconcileably, of which, 
for Brevity*s ſake , we will not take Notice, 


_ 


CHAP, XVII, 
Of Diviſion, 


T” Oraſmuch as ſome of the Dogmatiſts ſay , 
L That Dialeftick is a Science Syllogiſtick,, In- 
dufiiue, Definitive, after our diſcourte of the 
Criterie, and of Demonſiratjon, and of Syllogiſms, 
and of Indutltons, and of Definition , we will 
come to ſay ſomthing of Diviſion , conceiving 
it not to be rom our purpoſe. 

They ſay, That of Diviſion, there are forr 
kinds, Of the Word into Significations z Of the 
I bole into Parts, Of the Genus into Species ; Of 
tbe Species into Individuals. But that there 1s 
not a diviſive Science of any of theſe, I think 
may eaſily be ſhewn , by examining them ſeve- 
rally. 


——_ 


CHAP, XVII. 
Of the diviſion of a Word into Signifieations 


TH E Sciences they hold to be by Nature 

not by Impoſition ;'and jultly, for Science 
mult be a thing ſtable- and unmoyeable ; Byr 
thoſe things/which are by Impoſition, are very 
{ubject ro Mutation, being varied according to 
the diverſity of Impoſitions which are in our 
power. 'Now forsſmuch as words ſignifie 
Impotition,. and not by Nature, ( otherwiſe all 
Men would underſtand all Languages , both 
Greeks and Barbarians, beſides iris in our power 
to declare our meaning by other words ) how is 
it poſſible there ſhould be a diviſive Science of 
the word into Significations ? Or how can Dia. 
leFick, be (as ſome conceive, ) the Science of 
Significants, and Significates? 


DE —— 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
Of Whole, and Part. 


Oncerning Whole and Part, we ſhall i. 
{courſe in that which they call Pbyſick; at 
preſent, we ſhall only ſpeak of the diviſion .of 
the Whole into its Parts. We ſay thus, When 
the Decad is faid to be divided into One, and Two, 
and Three, and Foxr, it is not divided into theſe, 
for az ſoon as the firſt part (granting this by the 
way of ſuppoſition) is taken away, (as the Mo- 
a4) there is no longer the Decad, but the Enxe- 
ad, a thing quite different from the Decsd ; 
therefore the ſubſtraftion and diviſion of the 
reſt concerns not the Decad, but other Numbers 
according to the ſeveral Subſtractions. 
Let us now ſee, Whether it be poſlible to di- 
videthe Whole into thoſe things, which they fay 
are its Parts. If the Whole is divided into its 
Parts, the Parts before the diviſion either are 
contained in the Whole dr not contained : To uſe 
our firſt Example, the Decad ; They fay, that 
9 is one of its Parts, for it is divided into 1. 
and 9, fo is $ alſo, forit jsdivided into 8. and 2, 
Soalſois 7. and 6, and 5. and 4. and 3 and 2. 
and 1, Now if all thele are contaned in the 
Decad, and compounded with its, they making 
55. the Necad muſt contain 55, which is abſard. 
Therefore are not the Parts, as they call them, 
contained in the Decad ; neither can the Decad 
be divided into them, as a Whole into Parts, 
ſince they are not to be found in it. The fame 
may be objetted againſt Magnitudes, as if we 
ſhould divide a Magnitude into ren Cubits ; pet» 
haps therefore it is not poſllible to divide the\ 


Whole into Parts. 


Of Genus and Specter. 


T remains to treat of Geuws and Species, of 
| which elſewhere we ſhall ſpeak more large- 
ly, bur now compendiouſly, If Genus and Specier 


are Notions, the Arguments which we brought 
agginſt the Fegemonick, and. Phantaſie , ſub» 
vert 
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vert them ; but if they allow them eo have a Pe- 
culiar fub{ſtence, what will they anſwer to this ? 
If thete are Genzs?s, either There are as many as 
there are Species, Or there Is Qne COMMON Speczes, 
or Genes, 18 all thoſe which are called Species. 
If there be as many Genus's, as there Spectes, Of 
them there will not be one common Gerzs, which 
« divided into them ; bur if it he ſaid, there 1s 
one Genus in all its Species, then every Species 
muſt participate of the Whole Genes, or of Part 
thereof ; but not of the Whole, for it is impoſli- 
ble, for one thing contained at once, in one, and 
another, to be wholly in one. If of Part only, 
firſt, the whole Genzs will not follow the Species, 
as they conceive it doth, for man will not be a 
living Creature; but part of a living Creatuft, as 
2 ſubſtance, bur neither animate nor ſenſible, A- 
gain, either all the Species will be ſaid to parti- 
cipate of the ſame Parts of their Genus, or ſome 
of ſome Parts, others of others. That they 
ſhould participate of the ſame is impoſlible, for 4 
the Reaſon aforeſaid, If ſome of ſome, others 
of others, the Species will not be like to one ano- 
ther, according to their Genws, (which they will 
not admit) and beſides, every Genzs will be inh- 
nite, being divided into infinite, not only as to 
Species, but as to Particulars, in which it 1s con- 
fider?d with thoſe Species ; for Dion is not only 
faidtobe a Man, but a living Creature, Bur if 
theſe things be abſurd, neither do the Species par- 
ticipate of Part of their Gexzs, it being one 3 
but if neither doth every Species paaticipate of 
its Gezus in Whole, nor in Part, how can one Ge- 
xs b2 faid to be in all its Species, ſo as to be di- 
vided into them, None ſure can ſay any thing 
hereto, unlels he frame ſome kind of Images; | 
and yet even thoſe will be ſubyerted, according 
to the Sceptical Method, by their own indeter- 
minate conſequences. | 6.5 Rav 
We ſhall add this, Spectes*s are either ſich'or | 
ſach, their Gen«Fs. are either ſuch and ſuch, ar 
they are ſuch and they are not ſuch, or they are | 
neither ſuch nor ſuch. 'As for Initance;; Foraſ- 
much as of theſe or thoſe, ſome are Corporeal, 
others Incorporeal, and ſome Frue, others Falſe, 
and ſome peradventure White, others Black, 
and ſome very Great, others very Little : This 
word Thing, for example, which ſome ſay is moſt | 
general, will-either be Al], or Some, or Nothing 3 | 
but if it be abſolutely Nothing, neither will ir | 
be Genus, and ſo there is an end of the Contro- 
verſie, If they ſay it is All, beſides that it is 
ttapoſſible it ſhould be ſo, it:muſt be all the Spe- 
eier, and every particular in them. For:becauſe 
an Animal, as they ſay, is an Animate, Senſitive 
Subſtance, therefore each of its Species is ſaid to 
be both a Subance, and Avimate, and Senſitive : 
$0 if Gems be both Budy, and Incorporeal, and 
Falſe and True, and Black and White, and 
Little and Great, and all the reſt, each of its 
Species and particulars will alſo be All; which 
ve do not find to be fo.z therefore this alſo 
is Falſe, But-if it be only ſome, ;then that 
which is the Genus of thoſe, will not be thte Genus 
of the reſt ; as if Thing be Body, it will not be 
the Genus of Incorporeals 3 andif living Creature 
be Ratignal, not of Irrationals 3 fo that neither 
will an Incorporeal be a Thing, nor Irrational. a 
(:reature, Therefore Genxs 1s neither ſuchand 
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ſuch : And if fo, neither is Geuzs any thing at all. 


| If any ſhall lay, that Genus is all Potentially ; 


we anſwer, that what is any thing Potentially, 
muſt be ſomthing ACtually alſo; as none can be a 
Grammarian Potentially, if he exiſt not Actual- 
ly ; now if Genus be all things Potentially, wede- 
mand of them what it is Actually, and there- 
upon occur the ſame inextricable difficulties , 
for it cannot be all Contraries Attually, Again, 
neither can it be ſome Actually, others Potenti- 


tially ; for a thing is Potentially, ſuch as it may 
be Attually, but what is Actually a Body cannot 
be Actually Incorporeal ; (© as, for example, If 
It be a Body actuglly, it is Incorporeal Potenti- 
ally, and on the contrary. Wherefore we can. 
not ſay that Genus is ſome things Afually, 
others Potentially, only. Now if Actually 
It be nothing at all, it exiſts not ; and therefore 
the Gexus, which they affirm to be divided into 
1ts Species, is nothing, 

This likewiſe is worthy conſideration, That 
as becauſe Alexander and Paris are the" fame, 
therefore it'is impoſſible, if it be true that Alex- 
ander walks, it ſhould be falſe that Paris walks. 


the Axiom either Trug or. Falſe in both, but 


this we find not to be ſo, for\when Dion ſitteth, 


and Theor walketh, this Axiom, 4 Max ſitteth, 
ſpoken of one, is True 3 of the other, Falſe; 
wherefore this Appellation:, Man, is not com- 


' mon to both , nor. one and the ſame in both, bur 


| proper to each, 


CHAP, XXl 
4 1 Of Common Accidents. 


THe lake may be ſaid of Common. Accidents, 
Fox. if one and the ſame accident belong 
to Diox and Theon, for example, Seeing ; if Dion 
die, and Theox ſurvive and ſee, either they muſk 
ſay, that the ſight of Do is.not ſubject to periſh, 
which is abſurd, or. that.the ſame ſight is peri- 
ſhed,andngt periſhed, hich is irrational alo : 
Therefore the light © Chen not the ſame with 
the ſight of Diex, therefore proper to each, For 
if the ſame-Reſpiration happen to Dios and The+ 
on, it cannot be that, it ſhquld be in Theon, and 
not in Dio#:z but one may die, and the other ſur- 
vive, therefore is not the fame. But of thele, 
let what we have briefly ſaid ſuffice, 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of Sophiſms. 


[. will not haply be abſurd to. inſiſt a little upon 
Sopbiſms, 1n regard that they who cry up Dia- 
ledick 1o much, fay, It is neceſlary for the Salition 
of them. For, ſay they, If it diſcern Speeches True 
and Falſe, and Sophiſms be falſe Speeches, jt is 
dijudicative of theſe, which corrupt Truth with an 
apparent likelibood. Whereſore the Dialedicke, 


luch, nor ſach and not ſuch, nor neither ſuch nor | 


as aſſiſting and underdropping the failing courſe 
of life, with much labout, teach the Tnfcrences, 
| Kkkkk "and 


ally, only as a Body Actually, Incorporeat Poten-; 


In like manner, If to be Man, be the ſame thing. 
In Theox, and in Dion, this Appellation, May, al- 
| ledged in the framing of any Axiom will make 
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and Solutions of Sopbiſms; ſaying, A Sophiſm 1 
a R-:ſnn probable and deceitful ; ſo as it receives 
an Inference, either-Falſe, or like to Falſe, or Vh- 
certarn, or, atherwiſe not to be received; Falſe, as in 


this Sophiſin , 


No m21 giveth 4 Categorem to be Drunk, 
Bat this, to Drink, Worm-wood, is a Categorem, 
Thercfore, No man giveth Worm-wood t0 be Drunk, 


Like to Falſe, as in this . 


That which could not be, nor cannot be, is not 
abſard, 
_ But this, a Phyſician, 4s a Phyſician, kills , nei- 
ther could, nor can be, 
Therefore | bis [ Propoſition, ] a P byſician,as a Phyſi- 
ian, kills, is not abſurd. 


Uncertain, as this ; ? 

I did not ask thee ſomthing firſt, and the Stars are 
mat even in Number, 

But T did atk thee ſomthing firſt |, 

Threfare, the Stars are not even in Number. 


Not otberwiſe to be received, as theſe Speeches which are 

called Su/aciſms, as, 
That which thou ſceſt, ir, - 
But thou ſeeſt him Mad, 
Therefore be. is Mad. 

"Again, | 

"That which thou ſeeſt, is, 

But thou ſeejt many Houſes burning, 
Therefore many Honſes are burning. 


» Then they endeayour to ſhew their Solutions, 
ſaying, That *in the firſt Sophiſm, one thing is 
© ranted by the Sumprions, another inferred , it 
© is granted that a Categorem is not Drunk, and 
© that to drink Wormwood is a Categorem, but 
© not the Wormwodd itſelf, So thar, whereas the 
© Inference ought to be, Therefore no Man drinks 
© this [ Categorem, ] To drink Wormwood ; 
« which is true, it inferreth, Therefore no Man 
© drinketh Wormwood, which is falſe, and is not 
© colle(ted from the granted Premiſes. 
© Asto the Second, It ſeems to lead to Falſe,(in- 
*fomuch as they who mird it not well, doubt 
©whether they ought to aſſent to«it or not, ) but 
© it colſe(ts Truth, therefore this 'is not abſurd, 
* A Phyſician, as a Phyſician, killeth, for no Pro- 
© poſition is abſurd ; bur this, A Phyſician, as a 
© Phyfician, killeth, is a Propoſition ; therefore 
<C;]t is not abſurd, 
© That which leadeth to Uncertainty, is, they 
< ſay, of the Nature of reciprocal Reaſons ; for 
© if nothing were asked' before, then the Nega- 
© tive of the Connex were true, the Connex it- 
< ſelf being falſe, becawſe this, | I asked thee ſom- 
© ching,firit] which is falſe, is inlerted intoit but 
**after asking, (the Aſſumption being true, | l 
© a5ked thee firſt ] by reaſon the asking was before 
©the Aſſumption) the Negative of the Connex is 
© falſe; ſo that a Concluſion cannot any way be 
© gather'd, the Negative of the Connex being 
© inconfiſtent with the Aſſamption, 
© The laſt kind being by Solceciſm , ( ſome 
© ſay, ) ipfers abſurdly, and contrary to common 
C ule, 


Thus ſome Dialedicks diſcourſe of Sophj 
(others otherwiſe) ares may perhaps tic gs 
Ears of the lighter ſort of Perclons, but are indeed 
lupcriiuons, and forged by themſelves to no pur. 
poſe. | his perhap$ may be obſerved, from whar 
was ſaid formerly ; for we ſhewed, that neither 


.| True nor Falſe can be comprehended, according 


to the NiateAicks, as many other ways, ſo particy- 
larly, by overthrowing Demonſtration, and in. 
demonſtrable Reaſons, the props of their Syllo.. 
giſtick faculry. Many other things might be al. 
ledz'd againſt the Subject in hand, of which we 
ſhall only ſay bricfly thus. 

Of all thoſe Sophiſme, which Dialeflich ſeemy 
Properly to confute, the Solution is un 
cabl®, but thoſe, the Solution whereof is profita- 
ble, it is not within the power of a Dialedick 
to ſolve, but of thoſe who are converlant in the 

particular Arts of each ſeveral thing, As for in- 
ſtance, If this Sophiſm were propoundedto a Phy- 
slician, © Inthe remiſſion of a Diſeaſe, there ought 
*to be variety of Diet, and Wine allowed ; But 
*on the third day, there uſually happens a Re- 
© miſſion ; Therefore before the third day, there 
*ought to be variety of Diet, and allowance 
*of Wine, A DialeGick, can ſay nothing to all 
this, but the Phyſician can ſolve the Sophiſm, 
knowing that Remiſſion is taken two ways, either 
of the whole Diſcaſc, or for any particular incli- 
nation towards am<ndment, Before the firſt 
third day it happens for the moſt pact, that 
there is a Remiſſion of ſome particular Intenſe- 
nels ; now. we approve not yariety of Diet 
tn- this *Remiſſion , but in the Remiſſion' of 
the whole Diſeaſe, Whereupon he will fay, 
That one of the Sumptions of the Argument 
is disjoyned from the other, viz, that which 
concerns the whole Diſeaſe , from the other 
which concerns part ; Again, to this Argument 
concerning an intenſe Feaver, * Contrariesarethe 
*remedies of Contraries ; but Cold is contrary 
© to the Heat of the Feaver, therefore cold things 
*are convenient for the Cure of it ; a Dialeflick 
will not know what to ſay ; but the Phyſician, 
knowing that ſome are Aﬀetions adherent to the 
Diſeaſe, others Symptoms of thoſe Afﬀections, 
will anſwer, that the Queſtion is not to be un- 
derſtood of the Symptoms, (for it uſually hap- 
pens that Heat is encreafed by pouring on cold 
things,) but of the adherent Affiſtedneſs, aad that 
Conſtipation is an adherent Aﬀection, which re- 
quires not Condenſation, but -rather Opening 3 
but the Heat which follows upon it, is not pri- 
marily adherent, wherefore that which is Cold 
is not convenient to be applied. Thus to S0- 
phiſms, whoſe Solution is profitable, the Dis- 
lelick, will not know what to ſay , but to ſuch as 
theſe, *If thou haſt not large Horns, and halt 
© Horns, thou haſt not Horns ; but thou haſt not 
*Jarge Horns, and haſt Horns ; therefore thou 
© haſtnot Horns, Ad, If a thing be moved, either 
© it isgmoved in the place wherein it is, or in that 
© wherein it is not ; but neither in that wherein 
<it is, (for there itreſts; ) nor in that wheretn it 
© isnot,(for it cannot act, where it is not ; ) rhere- 
« forenothing is moved : Ard, Eicher that whic! 
<is generated, or that which is not, bur that 
© which is not generated (for it is alrcady) nor 


©thx which it is not ; for that which is gene- 
* ratc 
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trated ſuffers ſomthing, that which is not, ſuffers | pounded, in which there is afalſe Concluſion, we 


©not ; Again, Snow Is water congea['d, but water 
<is black, therefore Snow is black, . And a great 
many ſuch fooleries gathering together, he knits 
his Brows, and produceth his Dialefick, and with 
4 great deal of gravity, endeavours to ſhew us 
by Syllogiſtick Demonſtrations, that a 
is genetared, and that ſomthing is moved, an 
that Snow is white, and that we have not Horns 3 
when perhaps, if he did:anly oppoſe the evidence 
of the contrary tothem, it would ſuffice to over- 
throw their Theſes by the teſtimony ; of their | 
Contraries, which are manifeſt, Whence a Phi+ 
loſopter ; to whom the Argument againſt Motion 
was objected, faid nothing, but walked. And Men, 
in the ordinary courle of Life, travel by Sea and 
Land, build Ships and Houſes, and beget Chil- 
dren, never minding the Arguments againſt Mo- 
tion and Generation, There is aiſo a facete A- 
pophthegm of Eropbilus the Phyſician, (contem- 
porary with Diogorus, who intreduc?d into his 
fooliſh Logick many ſophiſtical Arguments, as 
about other things, ſo particularly concerning 
Motion,) Diodorus having put his Shoulder out of 
joynt, Erophilus coming to let it, derided him, 
ſaying, © Either the Bone ſlipt out of the place in 
© which it was, or out of that in which it was not; 
< but neither out of that in which it was, nor out 
<of that in which it was not, therefore it is not 
<(lipt, So as the Sophiſt was fain to intreat him 
to let his Arguments alone, and to betake him- 
ſelf tothe Cure. For it is ſufficient (1 conceive ) 
to live experimentally, and inopiniatively, ac- 
cording to common obſervations and aſlumpti- 
ons, ſuſpending our aſſent in all dogmatical Super- 
fluities, and eſpecially thoſe, which are beſides the 
uſe of life. 1t therefore Dialedick cannot ſalve 
thole Sophiſms , whole Solution is uſeful ; and of 
thoſe which ſome think it doth ſolve, the Solu- 
tion is unuſeful, DzaleFick is of no benefit in ſol- 
ving Sophiſms. 

Moreover, even from what the Dialedicks 
themſelves ſay, it may be proved, that their 
Art concerning Sophiſms is ſuperfluous ; they ſay, 
That they applied themſelves to DialeGick, not 
only to learn what may be gathered from it, but 

g to themſelves chiefly, to know how to 
judge true and falſe by demonſtrative Reaſons. 
Whence they affirm Dialefick, to be the Science, 
of True, and Falſe, and Neuters, When therefore 
they aſſert that to bea true Reaſon, which by true 
Sumptions collects a true Concluſion, as ſoon as 
any Reaſon, which hath a falſe Concluſion, is 
brought againſt us, we ſhall know it is falſe, and 
therefore will not aſſent to it ; for of neceſſity, 
the Reaſon mult either be not concluſive, or not 
have true Sumptions, which- is- manifeſt from 
hence, The falſe Concluſion which is in the Rea- 
lon, is either conſequent to the Connexion made 
by its Sumption, or not Conſequent 3 if not Con- 
ſequent, the Reaſon is not Concluſive ; for they 
ſay, a Concluſive Reaſon is that which followeth 
the Connexion made by it Sumptionsz if Conſe- 
quent, the Connexion which is made by its 
SUmPtions mult neceſſarily be falſe, by their own 
Rules for they ſay, Falſe is conſequent to Falſe, 
but not True, Now that a Reaſon whigh is nei- 
ther concluſive nor true, is, according to them, 
not demonſtrable, is manifeſt from what was for. 
merly faid, If therefore a Reaſon being pro- 


know even by itſelf, that it is neither True nor 
Concluſive, foraſmuch as it hath a falſe Concluſi- 
on, we will not aſfent- to it, though we do- got 
know where the Fallacy lies. For, aswe believe 
not the Tricks of Juglers to be true, but know 
that they deceive, though we know not which 
way they do it z,, ſo neither do we credit falle 
Reaſons, which ſeem true, though we know not 
> which way they are fallacious. 

Or becauſe Sophiſms lead ys not only to one 
Falſity, but to many Abſurdities belides, we way 
argue more generallythus : The Realon propoſed 
either leadeth us to ſomthing unexpected, or to 
ſomthing that we muſt have expected, iftothe la- 
ter,we ſhall not do abſurdly in aſlenting toit , if to 
ſomthing beyond our expectation, we ought notto 
allent toan Abſurdity raſhly, upon a Probability 3 
but they rather ought to withdraw their Reaſon, 
which compelleth aſſent to an abſurdity, if they 
intend not to trifle childiſhly, but to makea ſerious 
enquiry into the Truth, as they profefs, For it 
there be a way leads to ſome Precipice, we 
will not run upon the Precipice, becauſe there is 
a way that leads to it, but rather go out of the 
way, becauſe of the Precipice : In like manner, if 
there be a Reaſon which bringeth us to ſom- 
thing, acknowledged to be abſurd, we mult not 
aſſent to the Abſurdity, becauſe of the Reaſon, 
but reject the Reaſon becaule of the Abſurdity. 
When therefore a Reaſon is objected to us, we 
will ſuſpend to every Propoſition ; and then, 
when the whole Reaſon is laid down, we will 
bring in that which appeareth tous, For if the 
Followers of Chryſippus, being Dogmatiſts, upon a 
Sorites propoſed, ſay, They muſt put a ſtop to 
the-Progreſs of -the-Realon,..2 their 
Aſlent, leſt they fall intoan Abſurdity certainly 
we, whoare Scepticks, and jealous of Abſurdities, 
ought much more to take heed, leſt we be be- 
tray'd by Sumptions, and therefore ſuſpend upon 
every one, until we hear the whole Argument. Be- 
ſides, we, without Opinion, being only informed 
by the common obſervations of Life, thus avoid 
fallacious Reaſons : But the Dogmatiſts cannot dil- 
cern a Sopbiſm from a true Reaſon, ſeeing they 
are conſtrained to judge dogmatically, whether 
the form of the Reaſon be concluſive, and whe- 
ther the Sumptions be true or not ; but we have 
formerly ſhewn, that they cannot comprehend 
what Reaſons are Concluſive, nor judge Truth in 
any thing, as having neither a Criterie nor De- 
monſtration, which we proved from their own 
words. Hence it appears, that the artificial forms 
of Sophiſmzs, ſomuch cry*d up by the Dialedlicks, 
are ſuperfluous, 
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CHAP, XXIIL 
Of Amphibolies. 


E ſay the ſame concerning diſtinftion of 
Amphibolies. For, if Ampbiboly be a 


V 


word which ſignifies two or more things, and 
words ſiguifie by Impoſition, it is fit they be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by Thoſe, who are of the ſeveral Arts 
to which they belong, they having had experi- 
ence of the poſitive ule of the words, which they 
applied to the things that they ſignified s but a 
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Dialeflick hath not,as in this Amphiboly ;, In the Re» 
miſſion of Diſeaſes, variety of Diet, and Wine is al- 
lowed. 


Moreover, we ſee, that in Common Life, even 
Children diſtinguiſh thoſe Amphibolies , the di- 
ſtintion whereof ſeemeth uſeful to them, Forif 
a Man, having two Servants of the ſame Name, 
ſhall bid a Child, call Maves, to him, (let us fu 
poſe that to be the name of both) the Child ds 
ask, Which? And if one having ſeveral forts of 
Wine, ſhall bid a Child, Fill him ſome Wine, the 
Child will ask, Of which Sort? Thus inall things 
experience of that which is uſeful introduceth 
Diſtin{tion ; but thoſe Amphibolies, which come 


not within the experience of Life, and are per. 
hapsonly in the ſayings of the Dogmatifts, and ng. 
thing uſeful to. living without opinion, the Djz. 
leftick, being particularly employ'd in theſe, will 
be neceſſitated even in them to ſuſpend after the 
Sceptical way, according as they are annexed tg 
things uncertain, or incomprehenſible, or inexi(. 
tent, But of theſe we ſhall diſcourſe again, Now 
if any Dogmatiſt attempt to ſay any thing againſt 
this, he confirms the Sceptick reaſon, and by the 
allegation of Arguments on both ſides, and their 
indeterminable Difference, will ſettle Swſpex.. 
ox a$to the thing controverted : Having ſpoken 
thus much concerning Ampbibolies, we cloſe our 
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loſophy ; we ſhall obſerve the ſame 
courſe in examining the Phyſical part, not con- 
futing every particular, but endeavouriug to over- 
throw the more general, wherein the others are 
comprehended, We will begin with the Prixci- 
ples, And foraſmuch as the greateſt part hold, 
that ſome of them are Material, others Effici- 
ent, we will firſt ſpeak of the Efficient, thoſe 


being ſaid to be Principles more properly than | 


the Material. 


CHAP. I. 


Of G 0 D. 


Ow ſeeing that moſt of the Dogmatiſts 
N hold God to be the moſt Efficient cauſe, 
let us firſt enquire concerning Ged ; profeſling, 
that, following the courſe of Life, we fay, 
( without engaging our Judgment) that there 
are gods, and we worſhip the gods, and we ſay, 
that they have Providence, Only, to confute 
the temerity of the Dogmatiſts, we ſay as fol- 
loweth, 

Of the things which weunderſtand, we ought 
to conſider the Subſtances, as, whether they are 
Bodies, or Incorporeal ; likewiſe their Forins; 
For none can underſtand a Horſe, if he hath 
not firſt learnt what the Form of a Horſe is. 
Likewiſe, that which is underſtood, muſt be 
underſtood as being ſomwhere, Now foraſ- 
much as, of the Dogmatiſts, ſome ſay, That 
God is a Body; others, Incorporeal; ſome, 
that he hath a Human form; others, not; ſome, 
that he is in place ; others, that he is not in 
place: And of thoſe who ſay,he isin place,ſome, 
that he isin the World ; others, that he is be- 
yond it, Howcan we have a notion of God, not 
having an indubitate knowledge of his Subſtance, 
nor of his Form, nor of the Place wherein he 
is. Let them firſt agree amongſt themſelves, What 
God is? and then they may repreſent him to us, 
and require , that we receive ſuch a notion of 
God; tor, while they diſagree irreconcileably 
amongſt themſelyes, we cannot receive any thing 
from them as undoubtedly true. But, ſay they, 
conceive with yourſelf ſomthing incorrupti- 
ble and bleſſed, and think God to be ſuch, This 
Is fooliſh, For, as he who knoweth not Diov, 
cannot know the Accidents that are competent 
to him, as Dion; (0, not knowing the Subſtance 


Itherto by way. of Summary we have 
H ſpoken of the Logical part of Phi- 
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| of God, neither can we know his Accidents, 

Moreover, let them tell us what is Bleſſed 5 
Whether that which a&ts according to Virtue, 
and hath a providence over the things ſubordi- 
nate to it ; or that. which is unaCtive, and nei- 
ther hath any buſineſs itſelf, nor affords buſi- 
neſs to any other. For, differing irrreconcila- 
bly even about this, they ſhew, that what they 
call Bleſſed is not to be found outy and conſe- 
quently not God himſelf, \; OR. . 

But though we ſhould admit the notion of 
God, yet is it neceſſary we ſuſpend, whether 
he is, or heis not, even from what the Dog- 
matiſts ſay, becauſe it is not manifeſt that there 
is a God, for, if that were ſelf-evident, the 
Dogmatiſts would have agreed, Who, and What, 
and Where he is; whereas on the contrary, there 
is an undeterminable controverſie amongſt then, 
whereby we ſee, that his Being is unmanifeſt to 
vs, and requireth Demonſtration. Now he who 
ſaith, that there is a God; muſt either demon- 
ſtrate it by a thing manifeſt, or by an _pnmani- 
feſt; not by a thing manifeſt , for if that were 
manifeſt which demonſtrates there is a God, 
foraſmuch as that which demonſtrateth is rela- 
tive to that which is demonſtrated, and conſe- 
quently is comprehended together with it, ( as 
we have formerly proved) that there is a God 


{ will be manifeſt alſo, a5 being compretiended to- 


gether with the unmanifeſt thing that demon. 
ſtrates it, But this is not-manifeſt, therefore 
neither can it be demonſtrated by a ntanifeſt 


thing, 
But neither by an unmanifeſt z for the unma- 
nifeſt that d demonſtrate there' is a God 


will require a Demonſtration. If demonſtrat 

by a manifeſt, it will no longer be unmanifeſt; 
but manifeſt, that there is a God, Thetefore 
the unmanifeſt demonſtrative cannot be demdn« 
ſtrated by a manifeſt, But neithet by an unma= 
nifeſt ; tor he who ſaith fo, will be driven in- 
tion of the unmanifeſt, that is alledged' for De- 
monſtration of the thing propoſed. 
fore it cannot be demonſtrated | ny other; 
that there is a God; and if it neither be inaii- 
feſt initſelf; nor demonſtrable from any othet; 


the world, or not provident, If provident; ei- 
ther over all, or ever ſome, If over all, thete 
would be no ill or wickedneſs in the World ; 
but all things ( a8 they confeſs) are full of ill ; 


| therefore God cannot. be ſaid to 'be Ins 


to infinite, we continually requiring a Demonſtra-" 
There-' 


—_ be incomprehenſible whether there be z' 


' Moreover, he who faith there is a God; holds 
either, that he is provident over the things in. 
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over all, If over ſome only,why is He provident 
oyer theſe, and not over thoſe ? For either He 
both will, and can be provident over; all ; or 
He will, but cannot; or He can, hug wilngt 4- 
or He neither will nor can, _ If He b@th will 
and can, then He would be ptovident over all; 
but He is not, as is manifeſt from what we laſt 
alledged ; therefore that He both will and can 
provide over all, is not fo. 1f He will, but 
cannot, His Power is excgeded,-by that Cgute , 
which hinders Him frem &.provident over 
the things over which He is not provident , 
bur it" is abfurd, to imagine God to be wea- 
ker than ſome other. If He can be provitlent 
over-all, and will not, -He may be thought en- 
vious: : If He neither will nar-can, bath envi- 
ous ang jafirmz which-t0.affirm of God, were 
impious, , Therefore Ged-js not provident over 
the things, of the ' woxld:;-.and if He is not. 
Provident ovex them, ;neither performeth any 
Wark or Effect, none can ſay by what means 
He comprehends there is a God, ſeeing that it 
neither 4s.manifeſt in ite}f, nor comprehended 
by any Effects. For theſe Reaſons therefore it 
is watt Whether there be: a God 
OL Nu. 46. al | 
Hepce we alfo; argue, That perhaps they who 
ſay there is a God, £aogot; be excuſed from 
Impety.z; for in. athrming, 'That He is provi- 
dent over all ahings, they, ſay, that God. is the 
Authgr of Ex; 20d in faying , that; He is 
PI vident,, - lome;:180d Not Over all, they 
ill be oe to capfelf, : Fhat God is either 
Envious gr Jatirm ; which:gg0not be faid, with- 
our, Mafilglh lppicty.'. 
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Ut. that, the- Dogrmatzhs;not: being able! to 
Fxccicats; themlelves;qut, of theſe difficul-, 

ties, may -not charge vs. With: Blaſphemy ; + we 
wall ig; ganerah examine Efficient Okwſe ; firlt;,! 
endeayouring to,lay. down: the Notion thereof. 
From what the Dogmatiſts ſay, none can un- 
derſtand. whasi Ganſe 16411:hpme hold it to. be a 
Bogy 3 others, Jacorporealsr ;it ems to be, ac- 
C \b@heir moſt, general: Opinion, Tha#: 
b nigh the) fea is optreteds asithe Sun, or the! 
Sap. heat is Gayle ,- thatzthe: Wax is melted, 
OF, Caro ike LiquefaQtioo:of \the Wax ; ifor ! 
eyen here they. differ. Somewill-have:the Cauſe! 
to. be of the AbſtraR, as/Jiguefattion; athers: 
of. the Congrete, as:to be Liquefied; Fhus, as 
I_{ajd 1 agcording to; the molt. general and ve-: 
ceived Opimign,: a Caule.ts that by .which-the: 
Lledt., 1s OPerR(r 6 1h 310i 20 +1 11 9301 
Of theſe Caves ;: they: hold> fome na be Conts-! 
neat, '(, on; $0lttary x rothers;.) Comcanſal;, other, 
"—feratitre i Soitary art 'thifr, which being -pre-- 
ent, the Effet is preſent , and being taken away,” 
the Reo auzy; eud'being Diminiſhed , 
the Effe ais, Rimpuiſh cd.) Lim ;i the! knitting a 
Halter :aÞgto Neck: 45 bthe epuſeiof Suffucation, ' 
Conreanſiul; i $batt which jatnerb:! with another” Con«! 
canſaly towats nipiidutiion of the ſame Effect, this,” 
Every ons af the (Oxen that Uraw rhe Plongh', ii 
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which affords Aſſiſtence , but very little to the Ef- 
fed ; as when two Men carry a Burthen, aud a third 
 belps them a little. 

* Same ſay, That things preſent are impulſive 
Cauſes of the future, as the vehement heat of 
the Sun is of a Feaver ; but ſome will not admir 
theſe, for that a Cauſe , being relative to its 
Effect, cannot, as Caule, precede it. 


CHAP, 1II 
Whether there be any Cauſe of a Thing, 


FE 1s probable, there 'is ſuch a Thing #s 
Cauſe; For how can Augmentation, Dimi- 
nution-, Generation , Corruption, Moetion-of 
natural and ſpiritual Agents , in a word, the 
ordering of the whole World be, if not from 
ſome Cauſe? For, If none of theſe be really 
{ach in their own Nature, we mult ſay , That 
they ſeem to us, by reaſon of ſome Caule, to be 
ſuch as indeed they are not. Again, All Gene. 
rations would be promiſcrious, if there wete-no 
Cauſe, Horſes , of Mice; Elephants, of Piſ- 
mires, At Thebes in Egypt,there would be great 
ſhowers of Rain and Snow ; in the Southern 
Parts none, unleſs there were ſome Cauſe that 
produced extraordinary Cold in the Southern 
Parts, and made the Eaſtern dry and hor, 
Again, he who faith, There is no Cauſe, is 
contuted either way ; If he ſay it t1mply, with- 
out a Cauſe,*( or Reaſon) he is not worthy cre- 
dit ; if upon any Cauſe, let him ſhew a Cauſe 
why there is no Cauſe, and by that very reaſai 
he will prove that there is a Cauſe. 
That they likewiſe ſpeak probably who deny 


| Cauſe, we.ſhall ſhew, by alledging ſome Reaſons 


out of many; As thus: It is impoſſible: to 


--- | underſtand 'the Cauſe , before we comprehend 


the Effet 'as its Effet ; but neither 'can we 
comprehend the Effet of the- Canſe as its'Ef- 
tect, if we comprehend not the Cauſe of the 
Effet as its Cauſe ; for then we ſeem to know 
that it is its Effect, when' we comprehend the 
Cauſe as its Cauſe, Now if* to underſtand the 
Cauſe, it be neceſſary that we firſt know 'the 
Effet 3 and to know the Effect ( as I fafd) it 
be neceſſary, that we firſt know the Caie, 
the Ahernare Common Place comes in, to fhew, 
that neither of them can be known ; not 'the 
Cauſe as Cauſe, nor the Effet as Effect ; for each 
of them requiring the other to its credit, we 
ſhall not know upon which to ground our know- 
ledge firſt; [Wherefore we are not. able to aſ- 
ſerr, that there'is any Cauſe of a Thing, 

But theugh we ſhould grart there is a Cauſe, 
yet will'it appear to be Incomprehenſible, from 
the-Controverſies-about it: - For he who ſaith, 
'That there isSonthing Cauſe of Somthing, ei- 
ther ſaith # "ſimply, not moved'by any Cauſe or 
Reaſon, or elſe is moved to this Aſſent by ſome 
Cauſe, If ſimply, he vette ong the more 
creditable; than he who-ſimply. faith, There is 
no Czuſe of any Thing. if he alledge ' any 
Caiiſe, why he thinks there is 7 Cauſe, he , endea- 
youreth- to prove that which'is' in Queſtion by 
that which'is'in Queſtion. Fox the þ- ns be- 
ng, Whether 'there be any” Canfe of a Thing, 


canfs-iff thy deoreing thereef, 3 Conoperative is thay” 


e takes it for granted that there is 4" Cauſe, 
X* whe 
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when he alledgeth a Cauſe, why there's a Cauſe, 
Moreover, the Queſtion being concerning the 
Exiſtence of Cauſe, if we prove it by any Cauſe, 
it will be requiſite to alledge another Cauſe to 
prove that, and fo to Infinite ; but to alledge 
infinite Caules, is impoſſible. » It is therefore 1m- 
poſlible to aſſert, That there is ſomthing Cauſe 
of another, 
Moreover, a Cauſe produceth the Effect, either 
when it alrcady is, and exiſts as Cauſe, or when 
it isnot a Cauſe; not the later z and if when it 
alceady is, it mult firſt exiſt, and be a Cauſe, and 
then produce the Effet, which is ſaid to be the 
Effect thereof, the Cauſe already exiſting, But 
Cauſe being relative to the Effect, it is manifeſt, 
that, as Caule, it cannot exiſt before it, There- 
fore a Cauſe, even when it is already a Caule, 
cannot produce that whereof it is Cauſe. And if 
it produceth not- any Thing, neither when It is 
not a Cauſe, nor when it is a Cauſe, then there 
is no Cauſe at all z for a Cauſe cannot be un- 
derſtood as Caule, unleſs it produce ſomthing. 

Whence ſome argue alſo thus ; A Cauſe muſt 
exiſt either together with the Effect, or before 
ir, or after it ; now to ſay,that the Caule begins 
to exiſt after the produCtion of the Effect, were 
ridiculous. Neither can it exiſt before it, as being 
underſtood in relation to it ; but Relatives, asRe- 
latives, coexiſt, and are underſtood together ; 
but neither can'it coexiſt with the Effect, for if it 
be its Efficient, and that whatſoever 1s effefted, 
muſt be effefted by ſome other that hath a Be- 
ing, it is neceſſary, that a Caule firſt be a Cauſe 
before it produce the Effect. Therefore if a 
Cauſe exiſt not either together with, or before, 
or after the Effect, it exiſts not art all, 

Moreover, the Notion of a Cauſe may haply 
be overthrown thus, For if we cannot under- 
ſtand a Cauſe (foraſmuch as it is relative,) before 
its Effect ; and, to underſtand it as Cauſe of the 
I fect, it be neceſſary to underſtand it, as being 
. before the Effett : But it be impoſſible to under- 
ſtand any thing to be before that, before which 
we cannot underſtand any thing to be, then it 
is impoſſible to underſtand that there is Cauſe, 

Hence we argue thus; Foraſmuch as the Rea- 
ſons by which we proved, that there muſt be a 
Cauſe, are probable ; and thoſe alſo are proba. 
ble on the other ſide, which prove there is no 
+ Cauſe; and of theſe Reaſons we cannot poſlibly 
+ -know, which ought to be preferred, ſince we 
neither have a Sign, nor Criterie, nor Demon- 
ſtration, acknowledged. indubitate, (as we ſhew- 
ed formerly.) Therefore we mult neceſſarily 
ſuſpend, as.to the Exiſtence of Cauſe, ſaying, 
That from what the Dogmatijts affirm of it, it 
appears nothing ratber to be, than notto be, _ 


MC 


CHAF. IV. 
Of Material Principler, 


[therto of the Efficient ; we ſhall next ſpeak 


briefly of thoſe which are called Aaterial | 
That theſe are incomprehenſible, | 


Principles. 
is manifeſt, from the diſagreement of the Dogma- 
tiſts aboutghem. Pherecides the Syrian, afſerred 
Earth to be the Principle of all Things; Thates, | 


Infinite 3 Anaximenes and Diogenes Appollionates, 
Air; Hippaſis, the Merapontine, Fire ; Xenophanes, 
the Colopbonian, Earth and Water ; Enopides, 
the Chin, Fire and Air; Hippo, of Rheginm, Fire 
and Water ; Onomacritus, in his Orphicks, Fire, 


Water, and Earth ; not to ſpeak of Matter vaid 


of quality, (which ſome have prodigiouſly fan- 


cied, but not underſtood ; ) the Followers of 
Arijtotle (the Peripaticks,) a circular moving Bo- 
dy conſiſting of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; 
Democritus.and Epicurus, Atoms ; Anaxagoras, the 
Clazomenian, Homoiomeria's 3 Diodorus Cronns, 
leaſt and indiviſible Bodies z Heraclides, of Pontus, 
and Aſclepiades,, of Bithynia, uncompounded 
Bulks (or little Bodies; ) the Pythaggreans, Num- 
bers ; the Mathematicians, the Tens of Bodies; 
Strato, the Naturaliſt, Qualities. . 
Such, (or, yet greater) being the Contro- 
verſy amongſt them concerning the Material 
Principles, we mult either aſſent to all their 
Opinions; or to ſome. Toall is impoſſible, for 
we cannot hold with Aſclepiades , that they 
are tangible and qualited, and with Democritus, 
that they are Atoms , and void of quality ; 
and with Anaxagorar, who aſcribes all ſenſible 
qualities to his Homoiomeria*s, But if we muſt 
of our own judgments make choice of ſome of 
theſe Opinions, we muſt do it either without 
Demonſtration,or with Demonſtration. If with- 
out Demonſtration, it will not be credited; if 
with Demonſtration, that Demonſtration muſt 
be true : But it will not be granted to be true, 
unleſs it be judged and determined by a true 
Criterie, but the Criterie muſt be proved to be 
true by an adjudged Demonſtration, If there- 
fore, to prove that which preferreth one Opini- 
on before the reſt to be true, it be requiſite that 
its Criterie be demonſtrated ; and, to demon- 
ſtrate that the Criterie is true, it be requiſite 
that its Demonſtration be firſt adjudged, it runs 
into the Alternate Common Place, which will ſuf- 
fer the Argument to proceed no further, the 
Demonſtration continually requiring a Criterie ; 
and the Criterie, adjudged Demonſtration : But 
to judge a Criterie by a Criterie, and a De- 
monſtration by a Demonſtration, were to run in- 
tO Infinite, Now if we cannot aſſent to all Opini- 
ons concerning the Elements, nor to ſome of 
them, we muſt neceſſarily ſuſpend. 

This perhaps is ſufficieat to ſhew the Incom- 
prehenſibility of the Elements and Material 
Principles, But to refute the Dogmatiſts more 
fully, we will inſiſt longer hereupon, Their O- 
pinions concerning Elements are ſo many, that 
to examine every one in particular is more than 
our deſign will allow, but what we ſhall alledge 
may ſerve to confute all ; For ſeeing that in all 
Controverſies concerning the Elements they are 
held either ro be Bodies or Incorporeal, we 
conceive it ſufficient ro prove, that both Bodies 
and Incorporeals » are incomprehenſible ; for 
thence it will follow, That the Elements muſt 
be Incomprehenlible, 


CHAP. 


the Mifefian, Water 3 Anaximander, his Diſciple, | 
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ſees defe- 
ive, and ro 
be thus ſuppli- 
ed out of his 
Chapter con- 
cerning Body, 
adverſus Ma- 
thematicos, 
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IPhther Bodies be incomprebenſible ? 


Body { ſome of them ſfay,) #s that which 
A (they think) doth, or ſuffereth; But ac- 
cording to this notion ir is incomprehenſible, as 
we have fhewn, For not beingable to ſay whe- 
ther there be a Cauſe, we cannot ſay whether 
there be a Patient, for the Patient ſuifers from 
the Caule ; Thus both the Cauſe and the Pati- 
ent bcing incomprehenſible, a Body alſo mult 
be incomprehenſible. ; : 
Some lay, "A Body is that which hath a tri- 
ple dimenſion and reliſtence ; For a point, (they 
lay) is that which hathno part, a line is alength 
without-breadth : Now when theſe have recel- 
ved,.depth alſo, and reſiſtence, it then becomes 
the Body, we ſpeak of, conſiſting of length, 
breadth, depth, and reſiſtence, * But theſe are 
eaſily diſproved , for, either they mult ſay, that 
a Body is nothing but. theſe, or that it 1s ſom- 
thing cHe different from theſe : * That it 1s 
ſornthing elſe different from theſe, we cannot 
conceive; for we cannot conceive that there is 
a Body, where there is not length, breadth, 
depth, arid refiſtence, But if a Body be thele, 
and we prove that theſe are not exiſtent, we take 
away Body ; for the Whole, if you take away all 
its Parts, is taken away alſo. Theſe may be 
confuted ſeveral ways, of which we ſhall only 
alledge this ; If there are terms, either they are 
Lines, or Superficies, or Bodies ; if they ſhall 
ſay, that there is Line or Superficies, they muſt 
grarit that each of them can exiſt by itſelf, or 
is conſidered.only in the Bodies, That a Line 
or Superficies exiſts by itſelf, none perhaps 1s 
ſo ſooliſh” as"to 'imagine : If they ſay, that they 
exiſt not by themſelves but in the Body ; Firſt, 
they muſt 'grant that Bodies are made of them, 
for then they muſt firſt have had a ſubſiſtence by 
themſelves, and afterwards concur to the ma- 
king of a Body, Again, neither do they exiſt 
in the things wnich are called Bodies, as, ( to 
omit other Inſtances ) we ſhall ſhew from Con- 
tact only : For if the Bodies which are clapt to- 
eether, touch. one another mutually, they muſt 
touch. mutually by their terms, that is, by their 
Superficies z But the Superficies touch not each 
other in whole, for then they would be united 
one to the other by the act of touching, the 
touch would confound the ſubſtances; ſo as to 
divide two things that touch one another, would 
be a Divulſion, Neither doth a Superficies by 
ſome parts touch the Superficies of the Body 
which is applyed to it, and by others is united 
to the Body, whoſe term it 1s; certainly no 
Man can conlidet this to be without depth, and 
conſequently, not a Saperkicies but a Body; In 
like manner, if we ſuppoſe two Superficies, laid 
one upon the other, according to their terms 
or bounds It follows, that, according to that 
which is called their length, (that is, according 
to their lines, ) thoſe lines, by which the Su- 
pcrſicies are ſaid to touch one another, ſhall 
Not touch one another totally, for then they 
would be confounded; Neither doth any one 
line of them touch, by ſome parts, the line to 


which it is applyed, and , by others is united 
to the Superlicies, whole bouud it is, for then 
it would not be without breadth, and conſe. 
quently no Line: Now if in a Body there is nei- 
ther Line nor Superhicles, there is neither length 
breadth, nor depth in a Body, | : 

If any ſhall lay theſe Terms are Bodies ; the 
may be confuted briefly thus: If length be 2 
Body, It is divided into its three Dimenſions, - 
and each of thoſe being a Body, is again di. 
vided into its three Dimenſions, and fo into 
Inhoite, Thus a Body will be of infinite Mag- 
piftide, being divided into Infinite; but that ig- 
abſurd : Therefore the foreſaid Dimenſions are 
not Bodies: And if neither Bodies nor Lines, 
nor Superhcies, it may well be conceived that 
they are not at all, 

Reliſtence likewiſe is not. to be comprehend. 
ed or -underſtood; for if it might be compre. 
hended, ir would be comprehended from the 
Touch, Now if we ſhew that the Touch itſelf 
is incomprehenſible, it will appear that it is 
impoſlible to comprehend Reſiſtence ; That 


| Touch is incomprehenſible, we colle&t thus; 


Whatſoever things touch one another, either 
touch one another mutually by their Parts; or the 
Whole, the Whole. Not the Whole,the Whole; 
for that were not to touch, but to be made 
one; neither the Parts, the Parts; for thoſe 
Parts, though in reſpect of their Wholes they 
are Parts, yet in reſpect of their own Parts are 
Wholes, for they have Parts within themſelyes, 
But Wholes touch not Wholes,for the reaſon al- 
ledged; 2ndconſequently neither do Parts touch 
Parts; theſe Parts, in reſpect of their own Parts, 
being Wholes. Now, if we cannot comprehend, 
that Touch may be made either by Whole, or 
by Partsz Touch muſt be incomprehenſible, and 
conſequently ſo muſt -a Body; for if it be no- 
thing more than theſe three Dimenſions and Re- 
liſtence, and we have ſhewn that each of theſe 
is tacomprehenſible, Body alſo is incomprehen- 
fible. Thus therefore, /as to the notion of Bo- 
dy itſelf, 1t is incomprehenſible, whether there 
Is a Body. 

Moreover, of Bodies, ſay they, ſome are ſen- 
(ible, others intelligible; theſe are comprehend- 
ed by Intellect, thoſe by the Senſes. The Sen- 
ſes are ſimply paſlible, bu tthe Intelle&t cometh to 
the comprehenſion of intelligible things,through 
comprehenſion of Senſibles. If therefore a Bo- 
dy be ſomthing, it:muſt either be ſenſible or 
intelligible : Senſible it.is not, for it ſcemeth to 
be comprehended by colleftion of length, and 
breadth, and depth, and reſiſtence, and colour, 
and ſuch like, rogether with which it is conſi- 
dered; but the Senſes they hold to be ſimply 
paſſive, It they ſay, a Body is Intelligible, there 
mult be ſomthing in the natufe of Seniible 
things, by which Bodies, being intelligible, may 
be underſtood : But there is nothing beſides Bo- 
dy and Incorporeal, whereof the Incorporeal is 
itſelf intelligible, the Body therefore is not ſen- 
ſible, as we proved; and there not being in the 
nature of things any Senfible, by which Body 
might be underſtood, neither will Body be in- 
telligible; and if neither ſenſible nor intelligi- 
ble, and there be nothing beſides thgſe, we. may 
ſay, a Body is nothing, Wherefore oppoſing 
theſe Reaſons, which prove there is nb Body, 

to 
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ro thoſe which prove that there is a Body, we 
Suſpend. F 

Now, from the incomprehenſibility of Body, 
will be inferced alſo, that Incorporeal 1s incom- 
prehenfible ; for privations are underſtood to 
bs the privations of Habits, as, of Sight, Blind- 
neſs; of Hearing,Deafneſs 3 and thelike, Where- 
fore to comprehend the Privation, we muſt 
firſt comprehend the Habjz, whereof it is a Pri- 
vation; for, he-who underſtands not what Sight 
js, camot ſay, This Man hath not Sight, that 
js, he is blind, If therefore the Privation of a 
dy be Incorporea}, and the Habits being in- 
comprehenſible, ir be -— wy to-comprehend 
their* Privarions ;, But Body, as we' have ſhewn, 
is incomprehenſivle; Incey oreals alld will be 
incomprehenſible; For, either it's ſenſible, or 
intelligible ; if Senſible, it is- incomprettenſible, 
by reaſon of the difference of living Creatures, 
and of Men, and of Senſes, -and'of Cireumſtan- 
ces, and by reafon 'of Commixtion, and the 
like, mentioned im the ten Common-places of Suſ- 
penſion ; if Intelligible, there not being granted 
a comprehenſion 'of Senfible things, by which 


we'thay be carried-to [ntelligibles z neither will | 


ay nted a' Comprehenſion of things In- 
re and conſequently not of an Incorpo- 
real.” 'Pefides, he who faith, that he compre- 


hends'an Incorporeal, muſt ſay, that he Com- 
hends it either by Senſe or by: Reaſon; not 
by Senſe, for the Senſe ſeemeth to' perceive 


ſenſible rhings, by intromiſſion and infinvation, 
25" the cipher ( whether it be made by a conick 
impreffion, or by emiſſion, or immiſſion of Spe- 


cles, or by effufion of Raies and Colours) and 
the. Hearing, (whether it be that the Air is 

- of that the parts of the Voico are car- 
ri to 'the Ear, a 


to the Noſtrils, and ' Sapours to the: Tongue, 
and timgible things ate derived to the touch in 
the fame manner. Burt Incorporeals are not ca- 
pable of receiving fuck impreſſions, therefore 
they cannot be comprehended by Senſe. But nei- 
ther by Diſcourfe ' ( of Reaſon; for- if Diſ- 
courſe, be a Dicible and Incorporeal, (as the 
Stoicks hold ) He, who faith Incorporeals are 
underſtood by Difconrſe, begs the Queſtion ; 
For when we demand, Whether an Incorporeal 
can be comprehended, He, takitig Incorporeal 
{mply, would thereby ſhew the Comprehen- 
ſion of Incorporeals; whereas Diſcourſe itſelf, 
if it be Incorporeal, is a pert of thething con- 
troverted. How then can any ſhew that this 
Incorporeal ( Diſcourſe ) is comprehended firſt ? 
If by any Incorporeal, we ſhall require a demon. 
ſtration of its Comprehenſion, and ſo to Infinite, 
If by a Body; the cothprehenſion of Bodies ts the 
thing in queſtion, By What then ſhall we de- 
modſtrate, that a Body is comprehended, which 
is aſtumed to demonſtrate the comprehenſion of 
Diſcourſe and Incorporeal? If by a Body, we 
run into Trfinite; If by an Incorporeal, we run 
into the Alternate common p'ace, Thus Diſcourſe 
being, If Incorporeal, Comprehenſible; none can 
ſay, that an Incorporeal may be comptehend- 
ed by it, But if Diſcourſe be a Body, foraſ- 
mach as there is Controverfie concerning Bo- 
dies, whether they are comprehended or not, 
becauſe of the contintal efffluxion. (as they call 


rike the Senſe, ſo as to 


cauſe a perception of the Voices) likewiſe Odours | 
caþleneſs of the Controverſie may be argued 


| 
| 


| 


it) of them; in reſpect whereof, they neither 
can admic Demonſtration, nor are conceived to 
be z inſomnch as Plato termeth Bodies, wu, 
Iz 5 «INalle, Generated, Not being. Hereupon 
| doubt which way the Controverſie concern- 
ing Body determineth, ſince neither by a Body, 
nor by an Incorporeal, for the inconveniences 
alledged. Therefore neither is it poſſible to 
comprehend Incorporeals by Diſcourſe, but 
if they neither incur to Senſe, nor are compre- 
hended by Diſcourſe, they cannot be rompre- 
hended at all. Now if we can neither affert. 


the exiſtence of a Body, nor of an Incorporeal, 


we- muſt ſuſpend as to the Elements; and per- 


tape we mult ſuſpend alſo concerning thoſe 


ngs, which are after the Elements; if, of 
them, ſome are'Corporeal; othets, Incorpore- 
al, and both theſe ace controverted. Moreover; 
ſteing we ought to ſuſpend concerning Efficient 
and Material Principles, for the prec Rea- 
fons, the whole Diſcourſe concerning Principles 
will be inextricable. * | 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Temperament. 


B UT, ſetting this aſide, how can they ſay, 
.that Temperaments are made of the firſt 
Elements, whenas there is not any Touch, 
nor Contact, nor Temperament, nor Mixture 
at all ? * That. Fouch is nothing, we ſhewed late-- 
ly, in diſcourſing concerning the Exiſtence of 
Bodies. And _ that Temperament alſo, . from 
what they ſay, .is not poſlible, we ſhall briefly 


declare. They ſpeak much concerning it, and 


almoſt innumerable are the controverſies of the 
iſts about it, ſo as from the Indijudi- 


the Incomprehenſibility of the Subjet. Ta 
cqnfute them all in particular, would be beyond 
our Deſign ; this which we ſhall ſay, we con-. 


.ceive, may ſuffice. 


All contemperated things conſiſt, as they ſay; 


of Subſtance and Qualities, They muſt there- 


fore either hold, that either the Subſtances are 


mingled, and not the Qualities; or the Quali- 


ttes but not tlie Subſtancesz or neither with 
the othet ; or both with one another. But if 
neither Subſtance nor Qualities are mingled one 
with the other, Temperament will be unintel- 
ligible ; for how can one Senſe be made of the 
things tempered, if the things tempered be not” 
mingled together, by any of the foteſaid ways? 
lf they fay, that the Qualities are ſimply adja- 
cent one to another, bur the Subſtance is ming- 
led; this alſo is abſurd, for we comprehend not 
Qualities in *Temperaments, as ſeparate, but we 
feel them as made one by the things tempered. 
If they ſay, that the Qualities are mingled, bur 
not the Subſtances; it is. impoſſible, for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the Qualities is itt the Subſtance. 
Wherefore it is ridiculous to ſay, that the Q1a- 
lities are ſeparated from their Subſtances, and 
ſo mingled with one another, and the Subſtan- 
ces left deprived of their Qualities, Itremains 
to ſay, that the Qualities and Subſtances of 
things tempered paſs thrangh one another, and 


more 


being mingled, make the Ten is 
Lt] 


more abſurd than rhe former z for ſuch a Tem- 
perament is. impoſſible. For example, If with 
Ten piars of Water there be mixed one pint of 
Hemleck, the Hemlock wilt be ſaid to be com- 
mixed with all the Water; for if a Man take 
never fo litclg of this mixture he will find 1t full. 
of the power of the Hemlock, Now if the 
Hemlock be mixed with every part of the Wa- 
ter, and co-extended with 1t, the whole with 
the whole, by-mutual Permeation of the Sub- 
ſtances and Qualities one through another, that. 
ſo the Temperament 'may be made; and things,. 
co-extended rvith one. another in every Part, 
take up equat place, and conſequently, are equal 
co ane enother, the pint of Hemlock ſÞall be. 
equal to the Ten pints 'of Water; ſo that the. 
mixtion mult eicher be Twenty pints or I wo: 
pints, according'to this Hypotheſis of the may 
ner of Temperament, And «again, One, piot 
of Water being ©pot to.' Twenty pints-of "Was: 
ter, accokiling” to. this Hypotheſis, muſt: make 


the meaſure either of Forty: pints, or pt Two | 


only z becauſe we may either conceive the -pint 
ro fe Tony pines. as being co-extended with 
ſo many ; or the'Twenty*ptgtsto be that One, 
with which they are co-equaliz'd, In like man- 
ner, a Man adding but ' one pirt, may argue, 
that the Twenty pints, which we ſee, ought to 
be Twenty thoifand; or more; accordivg td this 
Hypotheſis of Temperament, and that the:ſatne 
are but two only ;' than which, nothipg is more 
abſurd ; Therefore this Hypotheſis of Tempe-: 
rament is abſurd. Now if Temperament net- 
ther he by mixing the Subſtances'only, nor Qua» 

Ities only, nor both, nor eithet, and belides 

theſe, nothing can' be imagined the manner of 

Temperament, and of all mixtures, is not to be- 
mderſtood. Wherefore if thoſe things which 

are calPd Elements, are not capable of making; 
Contemperations, neither by touching one ano-+ 

ther, nor by heing blended or. mingled, ' the 
Phyſiology of the Dogmatitts,” as to this thing, 

15 uninceliigtble, 
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CHAP. VIL 


Ffides, what hatly been faid, the . Phyſiolo- 
gy of the Dogmatiſts may be conceived to 

be impoſlible, by difcourſing upon Motions; for 
all-Commixtions mult be made by ſome Motion of 
the Elemcnts, and the Eſhcicot Principle. If 
thereſore we prove, that there is no generally 
acknowledged Spccies of Motion, is will be ma- 
nifeſt,. that, though all which we formerly op- 
poſed, ſhould, by way ſuppoſition, be grant- 
cd; yet that, which the Dogmariſts call Pliylick, 


ſerves to no purpole,” - 
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CHAP, VII. 
Of Local- Motion. 
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Ti who feem to have diſcourſed moſt ex- 
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| any other, then nothing at all is moved, 


We ſhall 'examine each of theſe particularly, be. 
gfnning, with Local motion. This, according tg 
| the Dogmartſts, 1s * that, by; which that which 
moveth, palleth trom: place tg place, either ac- 
cording to its Whole, ar, according to Part: 
according to its Whole, as in. them who walk; 
according to-Part, as ina Sphear that moves 
abour jrs Center; for the Whole cemaineth in 
the ſame place, the Parts only cnange place. 

«; Three, as | conceivE, are the principal Con. 
troverſies concerning Motion. 
' other Philoſophers, hold, that there is Motien : 
Parmenides,: Meliſſusy and. others, that there, is 
not Motion 3.the Scepticks - norbing rather that 
it is, than that it is not; - For as to the Phz. 
nomena's; 'ix appeareth that there is Mation ; 
' buc as to Philoſpphical Difeourſe, that there js 
not, If therefore,; upon examination 'of the 
| Arguments on- both fides, we ſhall find them to 
| be of equal weight, we ſhall got aſlent toeither, 
Let us begia-with thoſe who hold, tharic is, 

Theſe-1nſiſt moſt upon Evidence: For if, they 
| ſay, there: is no Motion, How doth the Sun ap- 
' pear now in the Eaſt,anon in the Weſt? or How 
;doth he” make the ſeaſons of. the year, which are 
according as he is nearer. to,. or further from 
'us? Or How, do Ships put-off from one Por, 
'and reach another far diſtant ? Or How does he, 
who denies Motjon, go abroad and come home ? 

Thele they conceive cannot. be anſwered, and, 
therefore one of the Cynicks, an Argument be- 
ing propounded. to him-. to take away Motion, 
'made no Anſwer, but roſeup and walk'd, ſhew- 
ing by aCtion- and evidence, . that there is Mo- 
tion. Thus they endeavour, to filence the con- 
trary Party. - ane 
But they,who -take away the exiſtence of Mo» 
tion, argue thus. If a' thing be moved,.it muſt, 
be moved either: þy - it{elf, or. by ſome other ; 
but neither: by atſclf, nor: by any - other, . Fos 
that, which is faid to be .-moyed nor by it{elf, 
muſt be moved either by ſome Cauſe, or, by none; 
by no Cauſe-thcy ſay nothing, is done, if - by 
ſome Cauſe; the Cauſe by which ir is moved, 
will be its Moyer, and fo they will run into In- 


| finite, according to our uſual way of Argument, 
Again, if that which moveth, effects, and that 
which effects, is moved, that will alſo require 


another to move. it, and this a Third, and To 
to Infinite; ſo at Motion ſhall be without any 
/Principle of firſt beginning, which is abſurd. 
Therefore every thing that moveth, is not mo- 
ved by. another, Burt neither by itſelf; for 
every thing that moveth, either impelleth for- 
ward, or drawcth backward ; or upward, or 
downward; thetefere whatſoever moveth itlelf, 
muſt do it,after one of theſe ways. If by Ii- 
pelling forward, it muſt be behind itſelf ; if by 
drawing back, before itſelf ; if upwards, be- 
low itſelf; if downwards, above itſelf, Bur 
tor a thing to be either above, or before, or 
below, or behind itſelf, .is impoſſible ; it is 
thereiore impollible for any thing to be moved 
by itſelf. But if. neither by itſelt, _ by 
If any 


recur to Appetite and EleCtion, we muſt let 
him know, that the Queſtion is concerning 1h4t 


actly of Motion, ſay, there are ſix kinds | which is in oxr power, and that this Queſtion is 


thereof, Local-Motion, Alteration, Augmenta- | 
tida, Pimiaution, Generation, aud Corruption, | 


indeterminable, foraſmuch as we haye mt yet 
found a Critery of Truth. 
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Again, if a thing be moved, it is either mo- 
yed inthe place in which it is, or in which its 
nbt ; but not in the place wherein it is; forif 
ir bein it, it continvies in it, Not in the place 
in which it is not, for where a thing is not, 
there it can neither at nor ſuffer. This was 
the Argument of Diedorus Cronus, But it isan- 
ſwyered ſeveral ways, of which we ſhall only al- 
ledge thoſe which we conceive to be of greateſ: 
force, together with the Judgment which . 
peareth for the preſent to us. Some ſay, tif 
a thing may be moved in the place where It is, 
for the Sphears which roll about their Centers 
are moved, and yer continue in their place, In 
Anſwer to whom), the Argument ſhould betranſ- 
ferred to the ſeveral parts of the Sphear, and 
we muſt ſhew by this Argument, itis not movyed 
as to its parts, if we will prove that nothing is 
moved in the place wherein it is. 

The ſame Anſwer may be made to thoſe, who 
ſay, that a thing moved muſt tonch two places, 
that wherein it is, and that to which it goes; 
We ſhall ask them, ſeeing, that what is moved 
is carried from the place wherein 1t is to ano» 
ther, Whether this be when it is in the firſt 
place, or when it is in the ſecond ? But whilſt 
it is in the firſt, it paſſeth not to another, for 
it is yet in the firſt; and when it 1s not in this, 
it paſſeth not out of it : Beſides this, the Que-' 
ſtion is begged. For in the place wherein it 
is not, it cannot a(t; for no Man will grant 
ſimply, that it is carried to any place, who 
grants not that it is moved, | 

Some*there are, who diſtinguiſh thus : Place 
is taken two ways, largely, as my Hooſe ; ſtrict. 
ly, as the Air, which encloſeth the Superfictes 
of a Body, Now when a thing that is moved, 
is faid to be moved in Place, we mean not Place 
in the large Senſe, but in the ſtrict. To theſe 
may be anſwered, by ſubdividing Place largely 
taken; that in one part thereof, the Body is ſaid 
to be moved properly, as being its exatt Place; 
in the other, not ſo, this being the reſt of the 
parts of Place largely taken. Then .inferring, 
that nothing can be moved, neither in the Place 
wherein it is, nor in the Place wherein it is not, 
conclude , that neither in Place at large, impro- 
perly taken, can any thing be moved, For it 
conſiſts of two Parts, of that wherein the thing 
exactly is, and of that in which exactly it is not; 
in neither of which can any thing be moved, as 
was proved, 

It may be argued alſo thus : If any thing bemo= 
ved either it is moved from ſome part of the ſpace, 
and then another; orit is moved all at once,over 
the whole diviſible Interval : But neither can any 
thing be moved from ſome firſt part of the ſpace, 
and then another, not all at once, over the 
whole diviſible Interval, therefore nothing is 
moved, That nothing is moved from ſome firſt 
Part of the ſpace, is manifeſt from hence; for 
that, if the Bodies, and the Places, and the 
Times, in which thoſe Bodies are ſaid to be mo- 
ved, be divided into Infinite, there will be no 
Motion, it being impoſſible to find in Infinites a 
Firſt, from which Firſt (Part) that which is 
faid to be moved ſhall be moved, Bur if the 
things aforeſaid end in an indivilible, and eve- 
Ty thing that is moved paſs the firſt diviſible Part 
of its Place, inlike manner as the firſt indiviſi- 


+ 
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| 
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ble Part of its Time, all things will be of equal 
Celcrity; as the flzeteſt Horſe, ahd a Tertoile; 
which 1s abſurder than the former. Therefore 
Motion is not made from ſome firſt part pf the 
ſpace. But neither all at once over the whole 
diviſible Interval: For if apparent things mult, 
as they ſay, clear things unapparentz when a 
Man ſhould go the ſpace of a Stadium, it 1s 
requiſite that he firſt perform the firſt part of 
the Stadium, and then the ſecond, and fo the 
other parts in order, $0 every thing thatis mo- 
ved according to the Firſt, muſt firſt be moved ; 
for if that which is moved be faid to paſs at 
once over all the parts of the place, in which it, 


and if one part of the place be cold, another 
hot; or one black, angther white, ſo much as 
to qualifie the things that are init4 that which 
moveth will be at once hotand cold, and black 
and white, Beſides, let them ſay, how much of 
the Place at once that which is moved palſleth. 
If they fay it is Indefinite, they grant, that 
ſomthing may be moved over the face of the 
whole Earth at once; if they deny that, let 
them define the quantity of the place z, for to en- 
deavour exattly to define ſuch a place, than 
which tHe thing moved cannot paſs, at once, 
any (though never ſo little) greater diſtance, 
beſides that it ig abſurd and ridiculous, will pet- 
haps incur the former inconvenience ; for all 
things will be ſwift alike , ſeeing that every 
thing paſleth alike theough determinate places, 
But if they ſhall ſay, that what is moved all at 
once, is moved through a little, but not exa(t- 
ly determinates Place, we fhall confound themi 
by a Sorites, continually adding to the ſuppo- 
ſed Magnitude, another very little Magnitude 
of Place. For if at any time they make a ſtand, 
then they fall into their former determination 
of the Place, and ſtrange Conceits z. but if they 
admit an increaſe, we ſhall force them to Grant, 
that a thing may be moved all at once over the 
whole Earth. Wherefore neither #re thoſe 
things which are ſaid to be moved, moved at 
once over the whole diviſible Interyal; and if 
neither all at once, nor from ſome -part; then 
nothing is moved, This and much more is al- 
ledged by thoſe who take away local Motion : 
But we (not being able to diſprove either 
theſe Arguments, or the Phznomenon which 
they follow, who ſay there is no Motion, as to 
the oppoſition betwixt the Phenomenas and the 


or nor, 
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is moved, it will be in all its parts at once 3 - 


Arguments) ſuſpend, Whether there be Motion 
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CHAP. IX 


Of Augmentation and Diminution, 


Pon the ſame Ground we ſuſpend as to 
Angmentation and Diminution: For , Evi- 
dence ſeems to prove that they are , but Dit- 
courſe { or Reaſon) to overthrow them ; As 
thus: That is augmented, being already an Exs 
and Subſiſtent , muſt be moved further as to 
quantity ( for if any ſhall ſay that by Appo- 
{ition of one thing another is augmenred , he 
ſpeaketh falſly :_) Since therefore Subſtance never 


is at a ſtand, but always in fluxion, and ſome | 


are inſinuated into others, that which is aug- 
mented hath not its firſt ſubſtance with the ad- 
dition of ſome other , but a Subſtance wholly 
new; As therefore ( for Inſtance,) If there 
being a piece of Wood three Foot long, ſome 
Man putting to it a piece ten Foot long, ſhould 
fay he hath augmented the piece of three Foot, 
he ſhall ſay falfly , ( foraſmuch as this is wholly 
another thing from the other : ) So in every 
thing that is ſaid to be augmented, the former 
matrer flowing out, and new matter flowing in, 
if that be added which is ſaid to be added, none 
will ſay that this is Augmentation, but Altera- 
tion of the Whole, 

The ſame may be ſaid of Diminution ; for 
how can that which ſubſiſts not, be ſaid to be 
diminiſhed ? Beſides, If Diminution be made by 
Detraction, Augmentation by Addition ; But 
neither DetraCtion nor Addition be any thigg, 
neither is Diminution nor Augmentation E 


thing. 


CHAP. X. 
Of DetraGiion aud Addition, 


Hah DetraCtion is Nothing , they argue 

thus: *If Somthing be detrafted from 
| another, either an Equal is detratted 
from an Equal, or a Greater from a Leſler, or a 
Leſſer from a Greater : But none of theſe ; 
therefore Detraction is not poſſhble, That De- 
traction is, not made by any of theſe ways, is 
manifeſt; That which is detracted from ano- 


ther, before it is detracted, muſt be contained | 


in that from which it is detracted, but an Equal 
is not contained in an Equal, as Six in Six; for 


that which containeth, ought to be greater than 
that which is contained z and that from which. 


ſomthing is detratted, ought to be greater than 
that which is detrated, that after the Detra- 
Ction there may be ſomthing remaining, for here- 


in Detraction ſeems to differ from quite taking | 


away. Neither 45 the Greater contained #n the 


Leſſer, as Six in Five; that were abſurd, Nei- 


ther is the Leſſer contained in the Greater ; for 
if Five were contained in Six, as the fewer in 


the more, by the ſame Reaſon, in Five will be ! 


contained Four, and in Four, Three, and in 
Three, Two, and in Two, One; thus Six 
ſhail contain Five, Four, Three, Two, One, 
 whichbeing put together, make Fifteen, which 
muſt be contained in Six, if it be granted that 
the Leſler is contained = the Greater, In like 


manner, in the Fifteen which is contained in Six 
wijl be contained Thirty five; and ſo, by Pro- 
greſſion, infinite Numbers : But it is abſurd to 
ſay, that infinite Numbers are contained in the 
Number Six z therefore it is abſurd to fay, thar 
the Leſler is contained in the Greater. 1] there- 


fore it be requilite, that what is Detratted from 
another, be contained in the thing from which 
it is Detrated; but nejzther Equal is contained 
-igEqual, nor the Greater in the Leſſer, nor the 
Wer in the Greater z Nothing certainly is De- 
tracted from any Thing. = > 
Again, if Somthing be DetraRed from Som. 
thing, either the Whole is Detratted from the 
Whole, or Part from Part, or the Whole from 
the Part, or Part from the Whole. But to ſay 
That the Whole is DetraCted from the Whole 
or from Part, is abſurd 3 it. remains therefore to 
ſay, That the Part is DetraCted from the Whole, 
or from Part, which is abſurd ao, We will 
inſtance ( not to change our Example in Num- 
bers, as being moſt perſpicuous, ) in the Num- 
ber Tea, and let us ſuppoſe One to be ſubſtra- 
&ed from it, This One cannot be ſubſtratted 
from the whole Ten,, nor from the remaining 
| partof it, Nine, as I ſhall prove; therefore is 
it not ſubſtrated. For if One be ſubſtratted 
from the whole Ten, foraſmuch as Ten is n6- 
thing elſe but Ten Unites, not any one of the 
Unites, but a Combination of all, this Unity, 
to be ſubſtracted out of the whole Ten, muſt 
be ſubſtracted out of every Unite : But firſt, 
from an Unite nothing can be ſubſtraced, for 
' Unites are indivifible, and therefore One cannot ' 
be ſubſtrafted- from Ten in this manner, But 
if we grant an Unite may be taken from every 
Unite, an Unite will have Ten Parts, and ha- 
ving Ten Parts, will be an Unite; now there 
being Ten other Parts remaining, from which 
were ſubſtracted the Ten Parts of that which 
is called an Unite, thoſe Ten will be Twenty : 
But it is abſurd to ſay, that One is Ten, and 
that Ten is Twenty, and that what is Indiviſi- 
ble ( according to them.) is divided, therefore 
It is abſurd to ſay, That an unite is ſubſtrated 
from the whole Number Ten, But neither is 
the Unite ſubſtrafted from the remaining Num- 
ber Nine, for that from which a Thing is ſub- 
ſtralted remaineth not intire, but the Nine re- 
maineth intire after the Subftraftion of the 


Unite, Beſides, the Nine being nothing elſe but 
nine Unites, if the Unite be ſaid to Be taken 
away from the Whole, the Nine itſelf will be 
taken away; if from a part of the Nine, as 
from Eight, the fame Abſurdities will follow: 
If from an Unite, which is the laſt, they mult 
ſay that an Unite is diviſible, which is abſurd; 
therefore the Unite is not ſubſtraRed out of the 
Nine, Now if it neither be ſubſtrafted from 
the whole Ten, nor from a Part thereof, nei- 
ther can a Part be ſubſtraQed from the Whole, 
nor ſrom a Part. If therefore neither Whole 
can be ſubſtracted from Whole, nor Part from 
Whole, nor Whole from Part, nor Part from 
Part, Nothing is ſubſtrafted from another. 

Likewiſe Addition is reckoned by them 
amongſt Things impoſſible : For, fay they, That 
which is added, is either added to itſelf, or to 
ſome Subjett preexiſtent, or to that which con- 


ſiſts of both ; but none of theſe is true, res 
, ord 
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fore nothing is added to another. For Inſtance, 
ſuppoſe the quantity of four Pints, and there- 
to let be added one Pint, I demand, To what 
it is added? To itſelf it cannot, for that which 
js added, is diverſe from that to which it 1s ad- 
ded, but nothing is diverſe from 1tfelf. But 
ncither is it added to that which coaſiſts of both, 
the meaſure of four Pints and one Pint, for how 
can any thing be added to that which 1s not 
yet? Belides, if to the four Pints, and toghe 
one Pint, be added a Pint, it will make up fix 
Pints, from the quantity of four Pints, and the 
one Pint, and the additional Pint, Now if 
to the four Pints only, be added one Pint, for. 
aſmuch as that which is coextended with ano- 
ther, muſt be equal with that to which It is 
coextended; if one Pint be coextended with 
four Pints, it will donble the quantity of the 
four Pints , ſo as the whole meaſure will be 
eight Pints, which we ſee to be otherwiſe, If 
therefore that which is ſaid to be added, be 
neither added to itſelf, nor to ſome other Sub- 
ject, nor to that which conſiſts of both thele, 
and, beſides theſe, there be nothing ; cercainly 
there is no addition of one thing to another. 


— ﬀ 


CHAP. AL 
Of Tranſpoſttion. 


Ranſpoſition comes within the compaſs of 

Addition, and Detraftion, and Local Mo- 
tion, for it is Detraftion from one thing , and 
Addition to another, travfently. 


_— 


CHAP. XI. 
, Of Whole and Part. 


T HE like may be ſaid of Whole and Part, 

for the Whole ſeemeth to be made by con- 
vention, and addition of the Parts; but by de- 
traction of any one , or more of them, it lea- 
veth to be Whole. 

Beſides, If there be a Whole, either it is a 
thing diverſe from its Parts, or its Parts are 
the Whole, but it ſeems not to be diverſe from 
its Parts; For, the Parts being taken away, no- 
thing remaineth whereby. we may think that the 
Whole is any thing beſides them. Now if the 
Parts are the Whole, the Whole is only a word, 
and an empty name, but hath no proper ſub- 
liſtence, as Diſtance is nothing more than things 
diſtant, and Contiguity nothing but things con- 
tiguous; Therefore the Whole is not any thing. 
But neither the Parts alſo; for if there are 
Parts, either they are Parts of the Whole , or 
Parts of one another, or cach is Part of itſelf 
Not of the Whole, for that is nothing more 
than the Parts themſelves. Beſides , the Parts 
would then be Parts of themſelves , becauſe 
every Part is completive of the Whole. Neither 
of one apother, for a Part ſeemeth to be con- 
tained in thar whereof it is aPart, and it were 
abſurd to ſay, that the Hand (for example) is 
contained in the Foot. Neither is each of them 
a Part of itſelf, for then, as containing , and 
contained by itfelf, a thing will be greater, and 


FI 


leſs than itſelf, Now if thoſe which we call 
Parts, neither be Parts of the Whole, nor of 
themſelves, nor of one another, they are not 
Parts of any thing, and if Parts of nothing, 
neither are they Parts, for Relatives are taken 
away togecher. This, by way of digreſſion, for 
we treated of Whole and Part once before. 


—_ 
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CHAP, Xx: 
Of 4!tzration. 


Ome alſo deny thar there is any Alteration or 
natural Mutation, (as they term it, ) argu- 
ing thus. If Somthing be changed, either that 
which is changed is a Body, or Incorporeal ; 
but neither of theſe 1s determinable, therefore 
Alteration itſelf is indeterminable, If any thing 
alter by operating as a Cauſe, it alters as being 
the Patient ; and the ſubſiſtence of it, as Caule, 
is ſubverted , together with which the Patient 
alſo is ſubverted , not having a thing. from 
which to ſuffer , therefore nothing is alteted, 
Moreover, If there be Alteration, it is either 
of a Being, or of a Not-being; but a Not-be- 
ing is inſubſiſtent, and can neither ſuffer nor at&t, 
therefore it is not capable of Alteration. If that 
which is changed be a Being, it is either changed 
as a Being, or as a Not-being. As a Not-being: 
it is not changed, for Not-beings are not, If 
it be changed as a Being, it becomes different 
from a Being, that is, it will not be a Being : 
But to fay that a Being is a Not-being, is ab- 
ſurd. Therefore a Being is not changed, Now 
if neither a Being be changed, nor a Not-being, 
and beſides theſe there is nothing, it remains to 
ſay, that nothing is changed. 

Some argue thus: That which is changed , 
muſt be changed in ſome time , but neither is 
any thing changed in the time paſt, nor in the 
future, nor in the preſent, ( as we ſhall ſhew;) 
therefore nothing is changed, In time palt or 
future,nothing is changed ; for neither of theſe 
is preſent, but, it is impoſlible for any thing to 
aQ or ſuffer in a-non-exiſteat and tot-pretnt 
time, But neither in the preſent, for perhaps 
the preſent alſo is inexiſtent, This > pov, Now, 
is indiviſible : But it is impoſlible to imagine 
that Iron ( for Example) can be changed from 
hard to ſoft, or that any other Alteration can 
be made in indiviſible time, for they ſeem to re- 
quire Succeſſion. Now if nothing be changed 
either in the time paſt, nor in the preſent, nor 
in the future, nothing at all is changed. 


Moreover , If there be Alteration, + either 4 The Tex: re-' 


it is ſabje& to Senſe, or to Intellet ; not to the 
Senſes, for my 
Alteration hath a twofold Reſpe&t, both to 
that out of which the Alteration is, and to that 
into which it is. If they ſay, It is Intelligible, 
foraſmuch as there is an indetegminable Contro- 
verſie concerning Intelligibles, as we have already 
fid, we cannot aſſert the Being of Alteration, 


uires to be 


: . upplied to c; 
receive only ſingle Notions, but effeRt. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of Generation , and Corruption. 

— Eneration, and Corruption, are ſubverted 
'E together with Addition, and DerraCtion, 
and Alteration ; for without theſe, nothing can 
be generated, nor corrupted : As for Example : 
Of the corruption of the Number Ten, ſay they, 
is generated the Number Nine, by Subſtrattion 
of One, and of Nine corrupted is generated 
Ten, by addition of One; and Canker, (by al- 
teration ) of Braſs corrupted ; therefore the 
forenamed Motions being taken away ,' perhaps 
it neceſſarily followeth,that Generation and Cor- 
ruption are alſo taken away. 

Moreover, ſome argue thus, If Socrates were 
generated, he was generated either when he was 
not Socrates, or when he was Socrates : If when 
he was, he imuſt have been generated twice ; if 
when he was not, he was, and was not, at the 
{ame time: He was, as being generated ; he 
was not, according to the Hypotheſis. Again, if 
Socrates Dyed, either he Dyed when he Lived, 
or when he was Dead ; not when he Lived, for 
ſo the ſame Perſon ſhould be both Dead and 
Alive'; "neither when he was Dead, for ſo he 
ſhould Dye twice. Therefore Socrates Died not. 
By this Argument, upon every thing that 1s ſaid 
to be generated, or corrupted, Generation and 
Corruption may be ſubverted. 

Sonie argue thus: If there be Generation , 
that which is generated, is either a Being, or a 
Not-Being ; not a Not-Being, for to that, which 
iz not, nothing can happen, not ſo much as to 
be. Neither a Being, for if a Being be generated, 
it is generated either as it is a Being, or as it 
is a Not-Being. As it is a Not-Belng, It is not 
generated, and if it be generated as a Being , 
foraſmuch as a thing is-generated of ſomthin 
different from ir, that which is generated mu 
be different from a Being, that is, a Not-being, 
Therefore that which is generated ſhall be a 
Not-being, which is abſurd, Now if neither 
a Being, nor a Not-being be generated, nothing 
at all is generated. | 

Upon the ſame grounds alſo nothing is cor- 
rupted, *For if Somthing be corrupted, It is 
either a Being, or a Not-Being; not a Not- 
Being, for that which is corrupred mult ſuffer 
Somthing z not a Being, for either it is corrup- 
ted, as continuing in the ſtate of a Being, or 
as not continuing, If as continuing 1n the ſtate 
of a Being, . the ſame will be at once a Being 
and a Not Being; becaule it is not corwpted 
as' a Not-Being, but as it 1s 4 Being 3 and as It 
is corrupted, it is differetit, from a Being, and 
conſequently a Not-Being,, * But it is abſurd to 
fay, the ſame, thing is a Being and a.Not-Be. 
ing; therefore a Being is not 'cofrupted whilſt 
It continueth in®he ſtate of a Being, ' But if a 
Being be' corrupted, not whilft it is in the ſtate 
of a Being, but firſt reduced to'a Not-Being , 
and afterwards corrupted ; it is not a Being, 
but a Not-Being, that is corrupted; which (as 
we ſaid before ) is impoſſible. If therefore net- 


ther a Being is corrupted, nor a Not-Being , 
and beſides theſe there is Nothing, Nothing is 
'corrupred, This may ſerve, by way of Sum- 


A 


mary, to ſay of Motions; whence it follo 
That the Phyſiologie of the Dogmatiſts is inet 
ſtent, and unintelligible. 


GU aP., XV. 
Of Reſt. 


| N like manner. ſome doubt as to the Nature of 
Reſt, ſaying, That whatſoever Moves, Reſts 
not; but every Body continually Moveth, ac. 
cording to the Opinions of the Dogmatiſts, who 
ſay, That Subſtance is Fluid, and hath conti. 
nual Evacuations and Recruits; (Whence the 
Platonicks chule rather to call. Bodies , Things 
generated, than Beings ; and Heraclituy compa- 
red the Mobility of our Matter, to the rapid 
courſe of a River, ) Therefore no Body reſts 

Again, that which is ſaid to reſt, ſeemeth to 
be contained by the things that are about it: 
that which is contained ſuffers, but there is no 
Patient ; for, as we proved before, there is no 
Cauſe, therefore nathing Reſts, Some argue 
thus: That which Reſts Suffers, that which Suf. 
ters is moved; therefore that which is ſaid to 
Reſt is moved, and if moved, it Reſts not. 
Hence alſo it is manifeſt, That an Incorporeal 
Reſts not; for if that which Reſts Suffers, and 
to ſuffer be proper to Bodies, and not to Incor- 
poreals, no Incorporeal either Suffers or Reſts: 
therefore nothing Reſts, 6 bh 

Now foraſmuch as none of the fore-named' 
are underſtood without Place or Time, we muſt 
proceed to Diſquiſition of theſe; and if we 
prove, that theſe Exiſt not, the others will ap- 
pear to be Inexiſtent upon that account allo, 
Let us begin with Place. 


CHAP. XVL 
Of Place. 


Lace is taken two ways, Properly, and Im- 

properly ; Improperly for Place at large, asa 
City ; Properly, for that in which we are exactly 
contained, We inquire of Place in the proper 
exact Senſe ; ſome have aſſerted it, others deny'd 
it, others ſuſpended. Of theſe, they who al- 
ſert it, recur to Evidence: For who is there, 
ſay they, who will affirm, there is not Place, 
when they behold the parts of Place, as, Right, 
Left; Upwards, Downwards;z Before, Behind? 
and that the ſame Perſon is at ſeveral Times 
in ſeveral Places ? and that where my Maſter 
taught, .there do I now teach ? They argue al- 
ſo, Thar there is Place, becauſe things are na- 


turally light or heavy ; and for that the Anti- 


ents ſaid, Chaos was firft ; for they hold, That 
Chaos is Place, becauſe it contained all things 
that were'made in it, And if a Body be any 
thing, ſay they, ſo is Place alſo; for without 
this, there will be no Body : And if there be 2 
from which ,. there is alſo an of which, "and an in 
which, that is, Place, The firſt is in either, 
the ſecond therefore in both. ' 

But neither do they who take away Place 
grant, that the Parts of Place are; for Place 1s 


nothing eMe'but it*s Parts : And he who = | 
* tia 
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that Place is, if he takes for granted that it's 
Parts are, endeavours to make good the thing 
in Queſkion, by itlelf. In like manner they 
do fooliſhly, who ſay, That ſomthing is ig a 
Place, when as Place itſelf is abſolutely deny?d 
tobe: They take away together with it the ex- 
iſtence of Place, which of itſelf is not granted, 
and the of which, and the from which, are pro- 
ved to be inexiſtent, as well as Place; and 
diſallow Heſiod, as not a competent Jadge in 
Philoſophy. And thus overthrowing the Argu- 
ments alledgetl, for the exiſtence of Place, they, 
with greater ſubtlety, prove it to be inexiſtent, 
converting to their own uſe thoſe Opinions of 
the Dogmarijts concerning Place, which ſeem of 
greateſt weightz as that of the Stoicky, and 
that of the Peripateticke, in this manner: The 
Stolcks ſay, Vacuum is that which is capable of 
being contained by a Being, but is not contained : 
Or a Diſtance void of Body: Or a Diſtance not con- 
rained by a Body. But Place is a Diſtance which 
is contained by a Being, and is adequate to that 
which containeth it ;, they call a Body a Being, the 
Diſtance, which is partly contained by the _ 
artly not contained, Region. Whereas others by | 
egion underſtand the Place of a great Body , 
ſo as Place and Region differ in Magnitude, Now 
it's objected, when they ſay, Place is the Dift ance 
contained by a Body; how do they mean it to be 


a Diſtance, ( or Dimenſion ) whether the Length 
of a Bbdy, or the Breadth, or the Depth only, 
ot Miether all three together? If they mean 
but one of theſe, the Place will not. be adzquate 
t&that whoſe Place it is. Beſides, ' that which 
containeth will be part of that which is contain- 
ed, which were abſurd. If all the three Di- 
ſtances, foraſmuch as in that which is called 
Place, there is not Vacuum, nor any other Body 
that hath Dimenſions; but that Body which 'is 
faid to be in the Place, conſiſts not of Diftan« 
ces, ( for that is Length, and Breadth, and 
Deprh, Reſiſtence alſo comes withih theſe) 
the Body itſelf will be it's own Place, and that 
which containeth will be the ſame with that 
which is contained, which were abſurd, There 
is not therefore any Diſtance of the Place, and 
conlequently Place is nothing, 

There is alſo an Argument to this effect, 
Foraſmuch as in a thing that is ſaid to be in 
Place, there are not ſeen double Dimenſions , 
but one Length, and one Breadth, and one 
Depth z Whether are theſe Dimenſions of the 
Bady only, or of Place, or of both ? If of Place 
only, then the Body will have no proper Lengrh, 
Breadth, or Depth, and conſequently it will 
not be a Body, which is 'abſurd,. If of both; 
foraſmuch as Vacuum hath no ſubſiſtence beſides 
the Dimenſions, and thoſe of the Vacwum ſub- 
jected to the Body; of whatiovever Dimenſions 
the Body conliſts, of the ſame will the Vacuwm 
conſiſt alſo, For of the exiſtence of- Reſiſtence, 
nothing can be poſitively aſſerted, as we fore 
merly ſhewed, Now ſeeing that the Dimenſi- 
ons which belong to the Vacuum, and are the 
ſame with the Vacuum, appear only in the Body, 
which is viſible, the Body will be Vacuum, which 
is abſurd, If the Dimenſions are of the Body 
only, then there will be no Dimenſion of Place, 


and c6nſequently no Place z if therefore the 
Dimenſion of Place be not found by any of the 
forefaid ways, there is no Place, 


This is likewiſe alledged : When a Body en- 
ters int6 a Vacxum, which thereby becomes 4 
Place, either tlie Vacuzm ſuffers, of yields, or is 
deſtroyed ; but if it ſuffers, the ſame will be 
full and vacuous ; if it either yields, being 
moved Ibcally, or is deſtroy*d by Motion, Va. 
ctum will be a Body, for theſe are proper Aﬀetti- 
ons of a Body. Bur itis abſurd to ſay, the ſame 
IS vacuous and full, or that Yacxum is a Body ; 
therefore it is abſurd to ſay, that a Vacauris may 
be occupated by a Body, and become Place: 
Whence it is alſo found, that V acxwm isabſolute- 
ly inexiſtent, if it cannot be occupated by a Bo- 
dy, fo asto become Place z for Vacuum was faid 
to- be that, which may be occupated by a 


"I 
Heteby alſo is ſubyerted Region, for either 
it is a great Place, or is circumſcribed with the 
Place ; but if it be partly bccupated by Body 
and partly a vacuous diſtance or dimenſion, it 
is taken away with both, This, and much more, 
is alledged againſt the Opinior of the Steicks 
concerning Place, wherein they diſſent from 
others, | 
But the Peripateticks ſay, that Place js the tern 
(or inmolt Superficier) of that which containeth, in- 
aſmuch as it containeth ;, ſo that my Place is the 
Saperficies of the air which incloſeth my Body : 
But if this be Place, 'the, ſame will be and not 
be; for when a Body fo About to fo into ſome 
Place, foraſmuch as'Hothing can be in that 
which. is nor, it is neceſſary that Place firſt 
exiſt, and* then that Body be in it ;_ ſo that 
there muſt Be Place, before there can be a Body 
that is faid to be in Place, But inaſmuch as 
Place is made, by accommodating of the Sw- 
perficiet of the thing containing, to the thing 
contained ,. Place cannpt exiſt before there 
be a Body in it, and therefore will not have 
been before. Bur it is abſurd to ſay, that the 
lame is Somthing, and is not ; therefore 


Place is. not the term'af a thing continent, 


inaſmuch as it containeth, | 

Moreover, If Place be ſomthing, it is either 
Generate. or Ingenerate z not Ingenerite, for 
Go. - our whilſt it is conformed to the 

y whith-is in it; but neither is it Generate, 
for eithet* when the Body is in Place, then is 
made the Place, in which that which is in Place 
is now ſaid to be; or, when it is not in it: 
But neither when it is it, (for it is already 
the Place of the Body.that &' in it) ſeeing that 
which containeth is' adapted, 'ds they ſay, to 
that which is contained atid; ſo becometti 
Place, But nothing can” Be adapted round a- 
bout that which is not 1t4t, i- "Now if Place be 
neither made when the Body is in it, nor when 
it 15 not in it 3 and beſides theſe, we know not 
any way, then Place is not generated z but if 
it be neither Generated nor Ingenerated, it is 
not at all, 

Mofe generally may be argued thus : If there 
be Place, it is either a Body, or Incorporeal ; 
but both theſe are doubtful, as we diſcourſed 
fortnerly, therefore Mace itſelf is doubtful. 
Place is underſtood with reference to the Bo- 
dy whereof it is Place ; but that which is al- 
ledged concerning the exiſtence of a Body is 
uncertain, thereſore that which is ſaid of Place. 


' The Place of every particular thing is rot eter- 


ral; 


* reading 
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nal, but. if it be. ſaid to be Generated, it will 
be found t9 be Inexiſtent , Toralmuch as Gene- 
ration itſelf is not, Much more might be faid, 
but not to inſiſt {onger hereon, we ſhall, from 
what hath been faid, infer, That the Scepricks 
ought not to aſſent to any thing, that is ſaid 
by the Dogmatifts cqncerning Place, but to 
Suſpend, 
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CHA P. XvIl. 
Of Time. 


He fitne we do in the Queſtion concetnipg 
Time : For by Phenomena's, Time {cem- 
eth to be ſomthing ; bur by that which is ſaid of 
jt. it ſeems to have no Being ; far {ame 
affirm, That Time is the Interval of the 
motion of Time,  Wikars underſtanding 
the World; ) athers, That, it is the matian 9 
the World. Ariftoze, Or, as ſame, Plato, that 
jt is the number of Pray & Pafterizs 1n mation. 
Strato, or, as ſome, Ariſtotle, that it is on Mera 
ure. of Motjon. and Reſt, - EpicurMsy (as. Newerri- 
6 the Lacedemenien laith) roy is an Accident 


of Accidents, gccompanyi s, and Night 
end Hons, ky aﬀettiogs. _ Apathies, and 


Motions, ang Reſts. As - my, ne-af+ + 
firm it is. a Body, as tbe, Fallowers 
mw. or hey bold, it <fters pathing 


PR 0 og the firſt, Kody 3 others, 5h 
Jncorporeal, Now uheectore, cither: al 
diſſopank,: Qpiuons are trye, or all A+ 136; 
gr ſomg are true, pronpeny But all canngt 
true, for moſt of them ace repu 
ir or 

all are falls, Beſides, if, we tho 
be falſe, that Time is a Hady 3 and falle. a 
that it-ls Ineorporealy 35, mpſt Immegiato 
Sralten, that Timg is not at all ; for pede 
theſe, there can be nog. Neither 1s. it pqb 
ſiblero comprehend whigh are true, which falls; 
by reaſqn of the equivatence- of the Arguments 
or both. ſides, and the vngertaioty of tbe Cri- 
terie and the Demonltratign. For theſe Rea. 
ſons therefore, .we capgot allert any: 
Cernipg Ting, Moregquer , lecing 
exiſts not withayt Motion gr Reſt,,;4i Motion 
apd Reſt be taken. gupye, Time alſo is taken, 3: 
way. - Nevgrtheleſs; ſome bring thefs Argyr 
meats againſt * 16/11. 26) . fees 

If Time be, cathg7, 36.48 Determinate, ar lnfi- 
hite 3 if Detecmiloakgy, 1} began from, ſome 
Time, 2nd will ca in, ſome Time 3, and. cop- 
ſequently there & a pe 2 Time, when Time 
was not, that is, betore it hegan ta be. and 
mos will be a Timg,when Time ſhall not be, that 
s. when it ſhall have ceas'd to be, which is. abfard ; 
Therefare Time is nat Determinate. Now if 
it be Infinite, foraſmuch as one is ſaid tobe Paſt, 
another Preſeat, another Future ; the Fotmre 
and Preſent either are of are not ; but if they 
are nor, {ceing there anly cemains the Profeng, 
than which nothing can.pe ſhorter, Tune will 
be Determinate, and conſe tly there will 


another , re will 


ariſe the ſame difficulties as a$ firſt. Byt if the 
Paſt exiſt, and the Furyre exiſt, they mult bogh 


. Time 1s mot Infinite. Now if it be neither In. 
fioite nor Determinate, it is not at all. 

Moreover, it Time be, ?tis either. Divifible 
or Indiviſible ; Indiviſible it is nor, for it ig di. 
videc, as they ſay, into Preſent, Paſt, and Fu. 
cure 3 but neither is it Diviſivle, tor every Dj." 
viſible is meaſured by ſome part of itſelf, thar 
which meaſureth being applied to every parc 
of the thing meaſured, as when we meaſure a 
Cubit with a Digit. But Time cannot be meg. 
ſured by any part of itſelf ; for if the Preſent 
(for example) meaſureth the Paſt, it muſt be 
in the Paſt, and conſequently Paſt ; and, if the 
Future, it muſt be in the Future, and conſe- 
quently Future. In like manner the Future, if ir 
meaſure the others, mult be Preſent and Paſt, 
and the Paſt muſt be Future and Preſent, which 
is a Contradgiction ,, therefore it is not Diviſible, 
Now, 1f it b&.neither Diviſible nor Indiviſible, 
it is nat at all, 

Again, Time is faid to have three Parts, the 
Paſt, the Preſent, and the Future; of which, the 
Paſt and Fyture are not, « for if the Paſt and 
Fytyre were now, each of them would be the 
Preſent) neither js the Prefent glſo. For if the 
Preſent Time be, it ig either Indiviſible or Nis 
viſible ; IndiviGble it is not,. for things that are 
Cntr, are faid tq þe' changed 1n preſent 

me ; but nothing is changed in indviſible 

ume, 3s, I am ſaftned, or the like, Therefore 
> preſent Time is not indiviſible. But nei. 


| ther .is.it, diviſible ; it cannot be divided*into 


Preſeqts.; for by reaſon of the ſivift fluxion of 

inthe world, the Preſent is impercepti- 
bly changed into the Paſt, - Neither is it divided 
into Paſt and Future, tor then it were inexiſtent, 


hat | 85 having 999 ;part oo longer. exiſtent, the other 


gat yot Axiltensg. Whence neither can the Pre- 
{>nk be &he end of the Paſt, and Beginning of the 
Furyre, for £ it will þe, and nar be ;-it will be, 
35.4 is Preſent ;, and not be, becauſe its parts 
are nat + Therefore it is not diviſible; Now if 
the Preſent be peither diyiſible nor indiviſible, 
it is not at all. But if there he neither Preſent, 
nor Paſt, nor Future, Time is nat ; for that 
which conſiſts of what is not, itſelf is not. 

Againſt Time, isalſo brought this Argument: 
If Tune is, it is either generate and corrupti- 
ble, qr ingenerate and incorruptible. Ingere+ 
rate aud incorruptible ic is not, for Part is Pal, 
and hath no-longer Being; Part is Future, and 
hath no Being yet : But neither isit generate and 
corrupiible ; for things: that are generated, 
are generated of ſome Being, and Things that 
are corrupted, are corrupted into ſome Beiog, 
according to the Tenent of the Dogmatifts, If 
therefore it be corrupted into the Paſt, it 1s 
corrupted into a Not-Being ; and if it be gene- 
rated of the Future, it is generated of a Not- 
Being, for neither of theſe 1s. But it is abſurd 
to ſay, that a Thing is generated of a Not- 
Being, or corcupted into a Not-Being ; there- 
tore Time is not generate and © corruptible. 
Now it Time be neither ingenerate and incor- 
ruptible , nor generate and corruptible, it 1s 
nog at all, 

Moreover, foraſmuch as every thing that is 

enerated, ſeems to be generated in Time ,, it 


be Preſent 3 but it is abſucd to ſay, That thaz 
which is Paſt and Future is Pceſhat, therefore 


ime be generated, it is generated in Fime ; 


is i therefore atther generated 1n ite}t, or one 


time 
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time in another : But if in-itlelf, the ſame will 
be and nor be ; for lince that in which any thing 
is generated, mult be pre-exiſtentrothar which 
is generated in it; Time gererated in «ſelf, if 
ir bz generated, is not yet ; and if it be getera- 
fed in itfelt, it is already. Wheretore Time 1s 
not generated 1n Itlelf, But neither is one Time 
generated 1n 2nother , ſor if the Preſent be ge- 
nerated in the Furure, the Future mult be Pre- 
ſent ; and if in the Palt, the Paſt, The fame 
may be faid of other Times z therefore one 
Time is not generated in another, Now if 
Tins be neither generated 1in itſclf, nor one 
Time in another, IT is not generate at all, But 
that it is not ingenerate, we ſhewed alſo, There- 
fore ſeeing it is neither generate nor ipgenerate, 
it is not at all ; for eyery Being mult cither be 
gencratgor ingenerate, 


— 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of Namber. 


Oraſmuch as Time ſcemeth not to be conſi- 

dered without Number, it will not be from 
the purpoſe, to ſpeak ſomthing b: iefly concer- 
ping Number, As to common Converſation , 
we tay, without opinion, that we number ſom- 
thing; and allow it to be taid, that Number is 
ſomthing : But the ſuperfluous curiofity of the 
Dogmatiſts urgeth us to diſpute againſt it. The 
Pytbagoreans allert Numbers to be the Elements 
of the World, for they ſay, that Phenomena”s 
muſt conſiſt of ſomthing, but the Elements muſt 
be ſimple , therefore the Elements are unappa- 
rent, Now of things unapparcnt, ſome are 
Bodies, as Vapors, and little Bulks ; -others In- 
corporeal, as Figures, and Idea's, and Num- 


bers, of which bodies are compounded, confiſt- 


ing of Length, Breadth, Depth, Reſiſtence, 
and Gravity, The Elements therefore are bt 
only unappatent, but incorporeal, Moreover, 
Number is conlidered in every incorporcal, for 
It is either one, or two, or more ; whence Is ga- 
thered, that the Elements of all things are 
Numbers, which are unapparent and incorpo- 
real, and conſider?d in all things; and this not 
ſimply, but by the Afonad, and the * indefi- 
nitc Dua4, made by compolition of the Monad, 
by participation whereof, all particular Duads 
are Duads. Ot theſe are made rhe other Num- 
bers, which are contidered in things numerate, 
and, they fay, frame the World, For the 
Point 15 correſpondent to the Monad, the Line 
to the Dad, ( tor it is contidered, as lying be- 
twixt two Polats) the Swperficzey to the Triad, 
( for they lay, it is the fluxion of a line into 
breadth to another point over againſt it.) 
The body of the Tetr2d to the Tetrad, for it is 
made by clevating the Smperfcizy ro a Point 0- 
ver it, Thele Fictions they make of Bodies, 
and of the whole Worid, which they affirm ro 
be governed according to the harmonical Pro- 
politions 3 the Diateſſwon, which is Seſqui- 
fertiz, 2$3 10 6, the Diapente which 1s Seſqui- 
altera, as9t06; and the Diapaſon, which 1s 
duple, as 12 to6, Theſe things they dream, 
aſſerting Number ro he ſomthing diſtin from 
the thivgs nombred, arguing thus :- If ar Ani- 


mal be in its own proper reſpect One, a Plant, 
not being an Animal, will not be One ;, but a 
Plant is One, therefore an Animal is not Oac 


* 1n its own proper reſpe&t, but according to , 


ſomrhing excrinfecal that is conſidered in it, 


Inſerting 
x + eu? 


whereof every thing partakes, and is made 42:. 


One by it, And if Number be the things num- 
bred, foraſmuch as the things numbred are (for 
exampis) Men, 2nd Oxen, and Horſes, Num- 
ber muſt be Men, Horſes, and Oxen ; and 
Number mult be white, and black, and beard- 
ed, if the things numbred happen to be ſuch ; 
bur this is abſurd, therefore Number is not the 
things which are numbred, bur hath a peculiar 
exiſtence diſtin{t from them, according to 
which it is conſider*d in the things numbrd, 
and is alſo an Elernent, 

The Pythagereans having thus collefted, that 
Number is not the things numbred, there comes 
in the infoluble doubt concerning Number 3 
for Number is ſaid to be Number, therefore is 
either the things numbred, or ſome extrinſecal 
thing diſtin from them , but neither is Num- 
ber the things numbred, as the Pythagoreans 


have demonſtrated ; nor is it any thing diſtin&& 


from them, as we. * ſhall declare ; therefore 
Number is nothing. That Number is nothing 
extrinſecal, diftint from the things numbred, 
we ſhall prove, inſtancing in the Monad, for 
the better explication hereof, For it the Mo- 
nad be Somthing in itſelf, by participation 
whereof, every thing, that participates of it 
becomes One, either the Monad itſelf is but 
One, or it 1s as many as there things which 
participate of it ; but if it is One, Whether 
doth each of thoſe Things which are faid to 
participate of it, participate of the Whole, 
or of Pact thereof ? For if one Man (for ex- 
ample) hath the Whole Monad, there will be 
no more Monad, whereof one Horſe, or one 
Dog, or any of thoſe things which we affirm 
to be One, can communicate. For, ſuppoſing one 
Garment to be amongſt many naked Men, if 
one of them put it on, the reſt muſt remain 
naked, and without any Garment z now if eve- 
ry one participates of part thereof, firſt, a Mo- 
nad will have a part, and conſequently infinite 
Parts into which it is dinded, which were ab- 
ſurd. Again, as a part of the Decad (as a Du- 
ad) 1s not a Decad, fo neither will a part of 
the Monad be a Monad, and therefore no- 
thing participates of the Monad : Therefore 
there is not one Monad, of whoſe Parts all 
ſingulars participate. Now if the Monads are 
equal in number to all numerate things , of 
which the word Ore is predicated, by partici. 
pation of which Monads every Particular is ſaid 
to be One, there will be infinite Monads thus 
participated. And theſe either participate of 
a tranſcendent Monad, or of Monads which are 
of equal Number with them, and are for that 
reaſon Monads ; or they participate not, but 
are Monads, without any Participation. It 
theſe can be Monads without Participation, 
every Senſible Thing may in like manner be 
One without Participation ; and then the Mo- 
nad, which is conſidered 1n itſelf, is over- 
thrown. But if theſe Monads alſo are by Par- 


| ticipation, either they all participate of One, 
' or there is One peculiar to each ; if* all parti- 
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cipate of One, each participates of Part therc- 

+ or of tax Wholc , whereupon follow the 
former Abſurdities : Bur if each hath a peculiar 
to itlelf, we uit conſider over cach of theſe 
another Mon2d, attd over each of thoſe ano- 
tlicr, and ſo to Infiaite, If thereiore to com- 
prehend, that there are ſome Monads in them- 
jelves, by participation whereof every thing 
that is is One, ic bg requiſite to comprehend 1in- 
finitely infinite intelligible Nioaads ; but it 1s 
impoſſible tv comprehend infinitely infinite in- 
teliigible Monads ; by conſequence it is impoſli- 
ble to aſſert, that there are certain intelligible 
Monads, and that every Being 1s One, being 
made One by Tarticipation of its proper 
Monad, Therefore it is abſurd alſo to ſay, there 
are as many Monads as there are things partici- 
pant of them, Now if that which is ſaid to be 
Keonad in irſelf, neither is One, nor ſo many 
as are the things which participate of ir, there is 
no ſuch thing as a Monad initfelf, In like man- 
ner, neither vill there be any of the other Num- 
bers in' itſelf; for the ſame Argument which we 
have brought againſt the Monad, will hold a- 
gainſt them all. Bur if Number be neither 
In itſelf, as we have ſhewn ; nor Number be the 
things numbred, as the Pythagoreans approved ; 
and beſides theſe, thete is nothing z we mult ſay, 
that Number 1s not, 

Moreover, How db they, who conceive Num- 
ber to be Somthing extfinlecal, diſtinct from the 
Things numbred, affirm, That the Duad is ge- 
nerated 6f the Monad ? For when we add a Mo- 
nad to another Monad, either Somthing extrin- 
ſecal is added to the Monads, or is ſubſtracted 
{rom them, or is neither added nor ſubſtratted 
but if nothing be added or ſubſtracted, there 
will be no Duad, For neither will the Monads, 
being ſeparate from one another, have a Monad 
conlidered as above them, according to their 
peculiar reſpects; neither is any thing added to 
them from without, (nor taken away, according 
to the Hypotheſis.) So that the addition of a 
Monad to a Monad, there being no Addition 
nor Subſtration from without, will not make 
a Duad ; but if there be SubltraCtion, there 
will not only be no Duad, but the Monads them- 
ſelves will be diminiſhed; and if from without 
a Duad be addcd to them, that of the two Mo- 
nads there may be made a Duad, ſeeming to 
be Two they will be Four; for there is firſt 
laid down one Monad, and another Monad, to 
which a Duad from without being added, the 
namber Fout is made. It is the ſame as to al) 
othec Numbers, which are ſaid to be made b 
Compoſition. If therefore thoſe Numbers which 
are ſaid to be compounded of tranſcendent 
Numbers, are made neither by Snbſtraction nor 
Addition, nor without Subſtrattion and Addi- 
tion, the generation of that Number, which is 
ſaid to be by itſelf, and about numerate things, 
will be inſubfittent, But that the Numbers which 
are by Compoſition , are not ingenerate, they 
themlelves declare, affirming, That they are 
compounded, and made of thoſe which are 
tranſcendent, as of the Monad, and indefinite 
Duad ; therefore Number hath not a ſubſiſtence 
of itſelf, And if Number hath not a Subſi- 
ſtence, neither conſidered in itſelf, nor in things 


numbered, Number is nst any thing, according | they are not CharaCteriſticks of Good, forat- 


to. the ſuperfluous curioſity vf the Dogmatiſ, 
Thus much may ſerve for a brief Account, ag 
to that which is called the Phyſical Part of Phys 
lolophy. 
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CHAP. XIX; 
.Of the Edbical part of Philoſophy. 


Here remains the Ethical part, which ſeem. 

eth converſant about Goods , and Il, and 
Indiffereuts, That therefore we may treat of 
this alſo, by way of Summary, we will inquire 
into the exiſtence of Goods, Ills; and Indiffe- 
rents, having firſt explained their Notions. 
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CHAP. XX, 
Of Goods, Ills, and Indifferents, 


'T. He Sticks ſay, that Good is Profit, or, that 
which differeth not from Profit, calling Pro- 
fi ,, Virtue; and virtuous Action, that which is 
not different from Profit , a virtuous Man, and-a 
Friend; for Virtue being the Hegemonick, part 


of the Soul, conſiſtent after ſuch a manner; and 


virtuous: Action, being an Operation according 
to Virtue, is plainly Proht; and a virtuous 
Man and a Friend, is not difierent from Profit. 
For Profit is a part of virtuous, as being the 
Hegemonick thereof; now the Wholes, they ſay, 
are neither the ſame with their Parts, ( for a 
Man is not a hand; ) nor different from their 
Parts, for they ſubſiſt not without their Parts : 
Wherefore they ſay, the Whole is not different 
from its Parts, conſequently, a virtuous Man 
being the -Whole in reſpect of it's Hegemonick 
( _ they ſay is Profit ) is not different from 
Proht. 


i wa 


CHAP, XXL. 


That Good is taken Three ways. 


Ence, Good, they ſay, is taken Three ways: 

One way, Good is ſaid to be that from which 
Profit cometh, this is the moſt principal, and the 
Virtues : The Second, is that by which Profit cometh, 
4 Virtue and virtuous Aliions. The Third, it 
that Which is able to Profit, as Virtue, and virtuout 
Aftions, and a virtuous Man, and a Friekd, and 
the Gods, and good Demons: Thus th: Second Sig- 
nification includes the Firſt ; and the Third, botb 
Firjit and Second. 

Same ſay, Good is that which is expetible fit 
itſelf, Others, that which aſſijteth to Felicity, or 
compleateth it. Felicity, according 10 the Stoicks, 
is *Evggie fiv, a good current of Life. 

Theſe things zre ſaid to explain the Notion 
of Good; bur whether a Man faith, Good is 
that which profiteth, or that which is experible 
in itſelf, or that which co-operates towards Fe- 
licity, he declareth not what Good is, but {oms 
thing accident to it, which is frivolous, For 
the foreſaid are either Accident to Good only, 
or to other things alſo, If to other things all, 
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much as they are made common, If to Good 
only, we cannot by theſe underſtand Good for 
as:*he + who underſtands'-not what a Horſe 1s, 
knoweth not what Neighing 1s, nor can by that 
come to the Notion of a Horle, if he firſt light 
not upon a Horſe Neighing: So, he who enqui- 
reth what is Good, foraſmuch as he knoweth not 
what Good is, he cannot know what properly 
and folely belongs to ir, that thereby he might 
come to underſtand Good itſelf, For firſt he 
muſt learn the Nature of Good itſelf, and then 
underſtand, that it profiteth, and that 1t 1s ex- 
petible for-itſelf, and thar ir is effective of 
Felicity.” - But that the foreſaid Accidents are 
not ſufficient to declare the Notion and Nature 
of Good, the Dogmatiſts manifeſt in Effect. 
For, that Good profiteth, and that it 1s expe- 
tible, (-whence called 43a98» qu. 45) and 
effeftive of Felicity, all perhaps grant: But 
being demanded, What that is; to which thele | 
are Accident ? they run into an incredible con- 

teſt; ſome ſaying that it is Virtue, others Plea- 
ſufe , | gehers Indolence ,' others ſomthing elle, 
whereas, if by the foreſaig Definitions it were 
determined what Good is, they would not fall 
out among themſelves, as ignorant of its Na- 
ture. Thus the moſt Eminent among the Dogs 
matifts differ concerning the Notion of Good. 
They likewiſe differ ahout 11], ſaying, that II! 
is Hurt, © or not ditterent from Hurt ; © others , 
that 'which is avoidable for itſelf; others, that 
which is effeCtive of Infelicity ; whereby per- 
haps declaring not the Eſſence of Ill, but ſome 
of the things accident to it, they fall into the 
foreſaid Inextricabllity. 


7 CHAP, XXII. 
Of Indifferent, 


Ndifferent is taken Three ways : Firſt, for that | 
I which moveth neither Appetite nor Averſion ; 
as, that the Stars or the Hairs of onr Head are of 
even Number. Secondly, for that which moves 
the Appetite or Averſion not one more than the other, 
a4 in two Tetradrachmes nobing different, when 
one of them #4 to be choſen. There is an Appetite 
tn chooſe one of them, but not this more than that. 
The Third kiud of Indifferent is, that which con- 
duceth neutber to Felicity nor Infelicity, as Health, 
Wealth ;, for that which ſomtimes may be wſed Well, 
Jomtimes Ill, this, they ſay, is Indifferent, Con- 
ccrning this laſt chiefly they diſcourſe in Ethicks, 

\What to conceive of this Notion, is mani- 
felt from what we ſaid before from Goods and 
Ills. They bring us not to the Notion of each 
of theſe things; but it is not ſtranye, that they 
fail in things inexiſtent, That nothing by Na- 
ture is Good, ll, or Indifferent, ſome argue thus. 


po 


CHAP, XXAllL, 


Wo:ther there is any thing naturally Good , Ill, or 
Indifferent. 


which affect by their Nature, affect all that are 
according to Nature or well, after the ſame man- 
ner z but none of thoſe which are called Good, 
affe&t all Men as Good ( as we ſhall ſhew ) there- 
fore there is nothing Good by Nature. That 
none of thoſe which are called Goods, affect all 
Men alike, is manifeſt; for (to paſs by the or- 
dinary People, whereof ſome think a- good ha- 
bit of Body to be Good; others, venereal 
Pleaſures ; others, Eating; others, Drinking ; 
others, Dicing ; others, Riches ; others, ſom- 
things worſe than theſe, ) Some Philoſophers , 
as the Peripatzticks ſay, There are Three kinds 
of Goods, ſome in the Soul, as the Virtues ;, ſora? 
in the Body, as Health aud the like ;, others, exter- 
wal, as Friends, Wealth, and the like. The Stoicks 
alſo affect Three kinds of Goods, ſome in the 


Soul, as the Virtues, ſome external, as a virtuons 


| Man, and a Friend; ſome, neither in, nor without 


the Soul,” as a virtuous Man as to bimſelf, But 
thoſe which are in the Body or external, which 
the Peripateticks account Goods, they deny to 
be Goods, Some there are who hold Pleaſure 
to be a Good; others on the contrary fay, it 
is an Ill ; Whence one of the Philoſophers cried 
ont, I had rather be Mad, than be Pleaſed. Now 
if all things, which move ( or affe:t) by Na- 
ture, move all Men alike, but by thoſe which 
are called Goods, all Men are not affz&ed alike, 
nothing is good by Nature, For neither can 
we believe all the foreſaid Opinions, by Reaſon 
of their Repugnance, nor ſome one of thetn; 
for he who ſaith we muſt believe this Set, and 
not thar, ſeeing he is oppoſed by the Reaſons 
of the other ſide, becomes a Patty in the Con- 
troverſy, and will himſelf need a Judge, but 
ſhall nor judge others. Now there neither being 
an acknowledged Criterie, nor a Demonſtration, 
by Reaſon of the indijugicable Controverſy con- 
cerning theſe; he muſt come to Suſpenſion, and 
hereupon will not be able to aſſert what is good 
by Nature, 

Moreover ſome argue thus. Good is either 
the defire itſelf, or that which we deſire: The 
deſire itſelf is not Good, in itſelf; for then we 
would not endeavour to obtain that which we 
deſire, leſt having obtained it we loſe the de- 
lire. For example; if to deſire Drink were 
Good, we would not endeavour to get Drink; 
for, aſloon as ever we have obtained it, we 
leave to deſire it, *Tis the fame in Hunger, 
Love, and the like; therefore the deſire is not 
a thing expetible in jtſelf ; rather on the con- 
trary, perhaps troubleſom. For he who is Hun- 
gry, endeavours to obtain Meat, that he may 
be freed from the trouble of Hunger; the like 
doth he who Loves, and he who Thirſts, Nei- 
ther is that which is deſired the Good itſelt ; 
for either it is without us, or above us If 
without us, either it cauſeth in us ſome pleaſing 
Motion, and ſuch a Conſtitution as we willingly 
embrace, and conſequently is a delightful Aﬀe- 
tion, or it affects us not at all ; but if it be 
not delightful, it is not Good, nor can incite 
us to it's Appctition, nor can be any way ex- 
petible. If there be ingenerate about us ex- 
trinſecally ſome delightful Corftitution and Aﬀe- 
ion, which we willingly embrace, that which 


E Ire being Hot by Nature, appeareth to all 
to be heatingz Snow being Cold by Na- 


ture, appeareth to all to be cooling; all things 


is without ns, ſhall not be expetible in itſelf, 
but for the Aﬀection which is raiſed in ns 
Mmmmam 2, through 


SCEPT 


through it : hut neither abort us, for then'ir Pro nor rejeffed 5 as to ſtretch , or bend the fin- 


muſt either be about the Body, or abour the 
Soul, or abgit both. If about the Body only, 
we canadt know it; for all kaowledge they 
gttribute- to the Soul ; the Body they. ſay 1a it» 
ſelf is Irrational, Now if it be {aid to proceed 
as far a3 the Soul, it will ſeem to bz expetible 
to the Comprehenſion of the Soul, and to it's 
Uelightful Aﬀection : For tliat which is judged 
fo be expetible, is judged ( according to them 
3y the Jutelle&t, not by the irrational Body, Ir 
remains therefore ro ſay, that Good is abour the 
Soul only; - but- even this, atording to the 
Grounds of the Dogmarytt, is impoilible z for 
perhaps the Soul itielf is not exiſtent, or if It 
exiſt, ir is not ( from what they themſelves ſay ) 
tomprehended , as we have proved in the dil- 
courſe concerning the Criterie, But tiow will 
any venture to ſay, that ſomthing 1s produced 
in a.thing, which comprehends it not? 
| Beſides all this, How do they ſay that Good is 
in the Soul > .1f Epicerus ſay, That Pleaſure is 
the End, and that . 4 Soul (tor ſo do all things,) 
conſiſts of Atoms, how Pleaſiire, and an aſlent 
br judgment , that this is expetible and good , 
that avoidable and il}, can be in 4 heap of A+ 
toms, is not poſlible to be teſolved ? 
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CH A p: XXIV. 
What that is, which is called Art about Life. 


' A Gaiii, the Sticks ſay, That the Goods in 
the Soul are certain rake! = Tee. art, 

they ſay, is @ Syſtem of coexeracſed Comprebenſions , 
C hs hel By made.in the Hocenmis Now, 
how in the Hegemonick, which, according to 
them, is aSpirir, there is a ſtoring up of Com- 
gm nIge=: and a Coacervation of then, fo as 
make an Art, is not poſlible to be under- 
ſtood ; foraſmuch as the later impreſſion till 
defaceth the foregoing, ſince they ſay it is a 
Spirit, and moyed totally , according to every 
impreſſion, For to ſay that Plato's dre dorcn 
mins Can demonſtrate Good, I mean that tem- 
perament.,of diviſible and indiviſible fubſtance, 
and of the nature of Alterity and Identity , or 
Numbers, is meerly to trifte ; whence neither 
&an Good be in the Soul; Now if neither the 
deſire be the Good, nor the extrinſecal Subject 


which is expetible for itſelf, nor in the Body, | 


nor in the Soul, as I have proved,there is nothing 
naturally Good z and for the ſame Reaſons, nei- 
ther is there any thing naturally Il], For thoſe | 
things which to ſome ſeem Il, are perſued by | 
others for Good, as Laſciviouſneſs, Injuſtice, 
Covetoulneſs,Intemperance,and the like. Whence | 
if thoſe which are naturally Good, affe&t all 
Men alike; and thoſe which are ſaid to' be Ill, 
affe&t not all alike , there is nothing 111 natu- 
rally. | | 

Neither is there any thing naturally Indiffe- 
rent, by reaſon of the Controverſie about Indif- 


ger. But ſome bold, that, of Indifferents , none i; 
abſolutely preferr:d or rejefied 5 for every Indige- 
| rent , ſeemeth ſonuimes preferred , ſomtimes rejet. 
ed, according to various circnmitances. ' For if, ſay 
they ) 4 Tyrant plots againſt the Rich, whip|} 
the Poor are ſuffered to-live quietly, there is 
none but liad rather be poor than rich ; { as 
Riches1a this cafe will be ia the number of the 
rejected. Thus each of theſe which are called 
Indifferents , is by ſome held to be good, by 
others to be illz butif i were Indifferent by na« 
ture, all men would alike conceive it to be ln: 
different. Therefore there is nothing Indifferent 
by Nature. Again; if fome ſhall argue, thi 
Courage is expetible by nature, becauſe Lyons 
and Bulls, Cocks, and ſome men arc naturally 
inclined to it, we reply, that for the {ame req- 
| ſon timidity ought ro be reckoned, among 
things expetibls in tlicir owa nature ; for Harts, 
Flares, s, and many other Creatures are addi. 
ed toit by nature. Even a great pare of Man- 
kind are ſuch. For it ſeldom happens , that a 
man glves up himſelf todye for his Country, or 
couragiouſly attempts ſome bold Action, as be- 
ing with-held by effeminate timidity ; the greater 
pare of men decline all theſe: Whence the Eyi- 
cxreans Conceive it to be proved, that pleaſure 
is expetible in its own nature; for living Crea- 
tutes, {ay they, as ſoon as they are born; being 
yet unperverted , deſire pleaſure, and: decline 
pain, To theſe may be objelted , That whats 
ſoever cauſeth i, cannot be good by nature, but 
pleaſire cauſeth ill, for to all pleaſure isannexed 
pain, which, according to them, is ill in its owg 
nature z For example, A Drunkard hath plea- 
ſure in-drinking ; a Glatton in eating, a Luxu- 
' rious perſon In wantoning ; but theſe cauſe Po- 
verty and Sickneſs, which are painful and iN, as 
they conceive; therefore pleaſure is not good 
| 1n its own nature, Beſides, that which cauſeth 
| good, cannot be naturally il), but pains cauſe 
| pleaſures; by Labour we attain Science and 
| Riches-; by Labour a man obtains the enjoy- 
' ment of his Love, by Pain is acquired Health; 
' therefore Labour is not ill naturally, For if Plea- 
ſare were good in its own nature, and Labour or 
' Pain 1l] in its own nature, all men would be alike 
| affected with them : ZBut we ſee many Philoſo- 


| phers embrace Labour and Pain, and contemn 


Pleaſure, 

In the ſame manner may they be overthrown, 
. who fly, that a Life conjoined with Virtue is 
good by nature, becauſe ſome Philoſophers have 
made choice of a voluptuous life ; ſo as by the 


diſagreement amongſt them, is ſubverted , that 


a thing is fuch or ſuch in its own nature. | 
It will not perhaps be from our purpoſe, to 


' propoſe briefly ſoine more particular opinions 


of things honeſt and diſhoneſt,of the lawtul and 
unlawful, Laws, and Cuſtoms, and devotion to the 
Gods, and piety to the dead, and the like; for 
by this means we ſhall find a great difference 
amongſt things to be done, and not to be done. 


ferents, as' for example : The Sroicks, of In- 
differents, ſay, That ſome are preferred, others 
rejeted; others nenther preferred, nor rejeled. Pre= 
ferred are theſe, wbich have a ſufficient dignity , as 
health, riches ;, rejelied, thoſe which have not a ſuf- 


With us &}þyrewZiz is held'diſhoneſt arid nnlaw- 
ful ; with the Germany , not diſhoneſt , but an 
allowed cuſtom. Neither did the Thebans Ol 
old eſteem it diſhoneſt 5, and M:riove the Cres 
tan, they ſay, was ſo called, by Emphaſis of the 


firiem dignity, as poverty » ſickneſs, Neither pre- | 


Cretan Nation, Some allo refer to this Achil- 
les's 
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le#'s fervent friendſhip to Patroclys, Arid no * 
wonder, when the Cynicky , and Zeno the Cit- 
tiean, and Cleantbes, and Chryſippus fay, Jr is an 
Iodifferent, Again, for a Man to lie with his 
Wife in-publick, though .we eſteem jt unſeemly, 
vet ſonie in the Indies db not ſo, for they make 
bo diftinftion of places therein ; as Crares , the 
hiloſopher , is alſo faid t6-have done. . For 
<9. to proſtitute themſelves, with vs, is 
diſhoneſt, and ſhameful, but with many of the 
Egyptians honoutab]e ; for it is ſaid, that thoſe 
who have lay'o with many Men, uſed to wear a 
Braceler about tlieir Ancles, as a mark of Ho- 
nour. Moteover., amongſt them , Virgins be- 
fore Marriage gain'd a Dowty by proſtiruting 
themſelves. The Sroicks ſay, That it is no 
e to cohabit with a common Woman, or to 
e maintained by what ſhe gets. To be ſtig- 
matized, with us, . is ſhamefyl and diſhonou- 
ble 4 but many of the Egyptians and Sarma- 
fans ſtigmatiz??d their , Children. For men to 
wear Far-Rings, is, with us, accovinted ſham- 
ful ; but with ſame Barbarians, as with the Sy- 
tans, it is 2 mark of Nobility; infomuch as 
ome extending this mark of Nobility, ___ 
oles in the Noſtcils of their Children, in which 
they hang Rings of Silver or Gold, which 
none amongſt vs do. As neither to wear a Man- 
tle ſtain'd and dy*d with Flowers, for though 
the Perſians eſteem this an Ornament, we think 
ic uridecent, When ar a Feaſt made by Ning 
Tyrant of Sicily, fuch a kind of Robe was offer- 
ed to Plato , and to Ariſtippus the Philoſophers; 
Pat tefus'd, ſaying, 


I will not with a Feniale Robe myſelf diſgrace, 
Who am a Man, and of a Manly Race. 


Bur Ariflippus took it, with theſe words, 


IF ſhe come pure, a Bacchanalian Feaſt ' 
Never corruipts 4 modeſt Woman's breaſt. 


Thus even of the wiſe Men, to ſome it feemed 
Decent, to others Indecent, With us it is Un- 
lawful to marry our Mother, or Siſter , but 
the Perſians ( and of them the Magi, who make 
greateſt proteſſion of Wiſdom ) marry their 


Mothers, and the Zgyptians their Siſters, and | 


all; as the Poet, 
Jove to bis Wiſe and Siſter Juno, ſaid. 


Zeno the Cittiean ſaith, That it is not diſhoneſt, 
o. ugehov unTo0s C2 $4u7w {oprov 724+, NO More 
than if je were to rub any other part of the Bo- 
dy. Chryſippus, in his Treatiſe of Policy, alferts, 
That the Father may lye with the Daughter , 
and the Mother with the Son, and the Brother 
with the Siſter. But Plato more univerſally faith, 
That all Wives ought tobe in common. . With 


Vih Laer- DS it is deteftable , * 49evgſi7v Zeno approves It; 
1497, and we are inſormed that ſome there are, who 
t the Life of 
MIN, 


uſe this Evil as a Good. To eat Man's Fleſh 
with us is unlawful; whereas amongſt the Bar- 
barians,, there are whole Nations whicll uſe it 
aS a thing indifferent. What need we inſtance 


Barbarians , when Tydew himlelf is ſaid to have | 
Enemy? and the = | 


eaten the Brains of his 


ſay, it is cot unftting to cat not only the Fle 


| 


— 
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of other Men, but our. own.. Moreoyer to 
deftile the Altar "of . God with Blood , with 
moſt People, as with us, is beld impious ; 
but the Lacedemoniens, at the Altar of Ortho- 
ſia, and Diana., whipp'd themſelves cruelly, 
{o,as much Blood run down upon the Altar of 
the Goddeſs, Beſides, ſome ſacrifice a Man tq 
Satwrn, as the Scythians do Strangers to Diana z 
but we, on the contrary, think the Temples are 
defiled with human Blood. Withuus, ics 1s 
a Law for puniſhment of Adulterers; but ſome 
hold, that to lie with other Mens Wives, is a 
thing Indifferent : Even ſome Philoſophers ſay, 
that, to lie with other Mens Wives, is Indiffe« 
rent. With us, Children are bound by Law to 
take Tare for their Parents; the Scythians,when 
they exceed Threeſcore years,cut their Throats, 
And what wonder, when Satwrs himſelf with a 
Sickle emaſculated his Father ; Fupiter threw 
down Saturn into Tartarus ; Minerva.joined with 
Fupiter, and Nyptume, to fetter her Father 5 Sa- 
tztn devoured his own Children, Moreover, 
Solon the Athenian made a Law concerning in- 
demnate perſohs, whereby any Man was per- 
mitted to kill his Son; but with. us, the Laws 
forbid to kill out Sons, The Roman Lawgivers 
order the Children xo be under the . powet 

the Parents, and to be their Servants, and the 
Children not to be Maſters of their own Eſtates, 
but the Parents, until they are manumitted af- 
ter the ſame manner as purchaſed Slaves. Others 
teject this Cuſtom as Tyrannical. There is a 


| Law to puniſh Homicides, but Gladiators, when 


they kill 4 Man, are many times honoured for 
it. The Laws forbid to ſtrike a'free Perſon, 
but Wraſtlers, beativg Freemen, ſomtimes kil- 
ling them, are rewarded with Honors and Gar- 
lands, The Law commands every Man to haye 
bur one Wife; but amongſt the Thracians and 
Getulians, 2a People of Lybia, every. one hath 
many. To rob, is with: us, held unlawful and 
unjuſt; but with many of the Barbarians , not 
ſo: On the contrary, the Ciliczans eſteem it ho- 
norable ; whereupon ſuch as die iff Robbing, 
they jud, e worthy of Honor. Neſtor in the 
Poet, after .he had. kindly received thoſe who 


were With Telemachus, ſayes, 


Do you uncertain ftray 
As Thieves ? 


Bat jf to Rob had been diſhonorable, he would 
not have entertained Perſons, that might be ſul- 
petted for Thieves, with ſo much Humanity, 


| Beſides, to ſteal, is, with us, unjuſt and-unlaw- 


ful ; . but thoſe who fay Mercury is a Thieviſh 
God, do not conceive it unjuſt ; for how can a 


God be, wicked ? Some alſo ſay, That the Ls- 


cedemonians puniſh*d Thieves, not. for Stealing, 
but for being Taken, A Coward that throws, 
away his Shield, is in many Countries puniſhed 
by Law , (whence the Lacedemoniay Woman 


giviag her 2 Son a Shield, faid rq him, * Thox *Either FIG + 


that he had thrown away his Shield 
away, writing of himlelf in his Poems thus : 


Sire 


Son, or this, or upon this, ) Dut Archilochus brags, it home, or , 
| 5 and run Be brought 

: home dead 
upon it. 


— 
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- Not to be perfetly virile, 


_monegſt the +. gr were thought to be wiſe, 


Some Sajan doth perbaps bimſ-If adorn 
Naw with the Shield which ou:2 by me ws born 
And left bebind ( though ſore againſt my wid ) . 
1g ſave my life | 


The Amazons maim their Male-children , that 
they might not be fir for War, and they them- 
ſelves underwent all Military Buſineſs z whereas 
we think the contrary to be the belt order, The 
Mother of the gods admits Eunuchs , which a 
god would never do, if it were ill by nature, 
Thus concerning 
things juſt and unjuſt, and virility, there is great 
diſagreement 
Likewiſe; concerning Devotion, and the gods, 
there is much Controverſie;the greater part hold, 
that there are gods; but ſome, that there are 
none, as the Followers of Diagoras the Melian , 
and Theodorrs , and Critias the Athenian, Of 
thoſe whv afirm there are gods, ſome worſhip 
the gods 6f their. Country, others thoſe which 
the Sets of Pogmatiſts have framed, as, 4ri- 
ftetle held God to be incorporeal, the boundure 
of Keaveir; the Sroicks , a Spirit , penetrating 
even through things horrible to behold ; Epicx- 
rus, of human Form; .Xenopbanes, an impa[l- 
ſible Sphere; ſome, that he is provident over 
our Afairs z others, that he is not provident 
over them; For that which is bleſſed and incor- 
ruptible, faith, Epiczrus, neither hath any trouble 
itſelf, nor cauſeth .any to' others, Whence 
alſo, of thoſe according to life, ſome ſay, that 
there is one.God ; others, that there are many, 
and of different Forms; ſoas they run into the 
opinions of the Egyptians , who conceived. the 
gods to be faced like Dogs, and formed like 
Hawks, and Oxen, and Crocodiles, and what 
not. Whence 'alſo there hapned a great dif- 
ference as toSacrifices, and the worſhip of the 
gods. Things that are ſacred in ſome Temples, 
are profane in others ; whereas this could not 
be, if there were any thing facred or prophane 
in its own, nature, . For example , None ſacri- 
fice a Swine to Serapis, but to Hercules and Z&/- 
czlapius they ſacrifice them. ?Tis unlawful to fa- 
crifice.a Sheep to Ts, but to her who 1s called 
the Mother of the gods, and to other gods, 
they are ſacrificed. To Saturn they ſacrifice a 
man, which to moſt is impious. In Alexandria 
they ſacrifice a Cat to Hero, 2 Moth to Thetir, 
which amongſt us none do. To Neptune a Horſe 
is facrificed, but to Apollo the Didymean eſpecial- 
ly, this Creature is abominable. To ſacrifice 
Gonts to Diana is pious, but not to Aſculapins. 
Many others might be alledged, which, for bre- 
vity, I omit. Now if there were any Sacrifice 
pious or implious in its own nature, all perſons 
wonuld have the ſame opinion of it. | 
Like to theſe we ſhall find the things that con- 
cern the diet of men, as to worſhip of the 
gods, A Jew or an Egyptian Prieſt will dye, 
rather than eat Swine's fleſh; a Lybian thinks 
it moſt unlawful to eat the fleſh of Sheep ; ſome 
of the Syrians, that of a: Pidgeon; others , of 
Victims; in ſome Temples, it is lawful to eat 
Fiſh; in others, unlawful, Of thoſe who a- 


the ſoot ; others, other parts, None eat 94i. 
ons, Who are initiated inthe Rites of Caciay Fu 
piter , at Pelluſiunm, The Prielt of Lybian Ve. 
mus, never eats Garlick, In ſome Temples they 
abſtain from Mint ; in others, from Marjoram ; 
in others, from Smalladge. Some affirm it better 
to eat the lirads of our own Parents , than 
Beans ; others hold the eating of theſe indif 
ferent, We think it abominable to eat the fle 
of Dogs, but ſome among the -7 bracians are 
reported to feed thereon ; perhaps allo it was in 
uſc amongſt the Grecians, whence Diocles, fol. 
lowing the nlopeanc, preſcribed to ſome ſick 
perſons the fleſh of Puppies. There are, who 
as I faid, eat Man's fleſh indifferently, which we 
think unlawful, Now if theſe Rules of worſhip 
and things unlawful were by nature, all en 
would have the like opinion of them. 

The ſame may be ſaid concerning Piety to- 
wards the Dead : Some cover the Bodies of the 
Dead with earth, thinking it impious to ſhew - 
them to the Sun; The Egyptians, drawing our 
the Entrals , embalm them , and keep them a- 
mongſt them above ground, Amongſt the E. 
thiopiaus, the Ichthyophagi throw them' into 
Ponds, to be eaten by the Fiſhes ; the Hirea- 
nians give them to be devoured by Dogs; 
ſome of the Tudians to Vultures, It is re- 
ported, that the Troglodytes bring the dead 
Body toa hillock, tye it head and heels together, 
and throw ſtones at it, laughing; with which 
when they have covered it, they depart. There 
are ſome Barbarians, who. ſacrifice and eat thoſe 
who out-live threeſcore years; but ſuch as dye 
young, they bury in the Ground. There*are 
who burn their Dead, of whom, ſome gather- 
ing their Bones, preſerve them, ' others caſt 
them away, The Perſians, it is reported, hang 
up their Dead, and Embalm them with Nitre, 
and then wrap Cloaths about them, We ſee 
with what Mourning ſome follow the Dead, 
ſame eſteem Death horrible, and to be ſhunned ; 
others, nothing ſuch, Euripides, 


Senſe , concerns us not. 


If Life be Death who know, 
And Death a Life below # 


And Epicurw ſaith, Death concerns uw not. For 
what is diſſolved is inſenſible, but what wants 
They ſay moreover, If 
we conſiſt of Soul and Body, and Death be a 
Diſſolution of the Soul and Body, then when we 
are, Death is not, for we are notdifſolved; and 
when Death is, we are not ; for this Compoſition of 
Sonl and Body conſiting no longer, neither are we. 
Heraclitws faith, That to Live is to Dye, and 
that whilſt we Live we are Dead; for whilſt we 
Live, our Souls are Dead and Buryed in w ;, but 
when we dye, our Souls revive and live, There 
are who conceive, that to dye is better than 
to live; whence Euripides, 


We: New-borct Infants rather ſhowld lament, 
Pitying the miſeries to which they'r ſent, 
But him who Dies, ſet from all Labours fre:, 
Bear to the Grave with Foy triumphantly. 


ſome conceived it abominable to eat the head 
of a Creature; others , the ſhoulder ; others, 


To the fame effeCt, is alſo this; 
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OF wretched Mankind, the mſt bappy ſtate 


Were never to be Born. nor ſee the day : 
' Next which , 4s (oon as Born to paſs the Gate 
Of Pluto, and their Bones in duſt to lay. 


We know the Fory of Cleobis and Biton , 
related by Herodotks , concerning the Avgive 
Prieſteſs. It is laid, that amongſt the Thractaxs 
there are ſome that mourn over a Chifd as ſoon 
2s it is botn. Therefore ought not Death to 

reckoned amongſt things horrible in their 
own nature, rior Life amongſt things good in 
their own nature? Nor is there any of the fore- 
mentioned things, ſuch or ſuch In their own na- 
tre, but al! are ſuch by Opinion and Refe- 
rence. The ſame kind of Argument we might 
deduce from many other things, which, for bre- 
vity, we omit, And if we cannot immediately 
inſtance a contrariety to ſomthing, we may lay, 
k is poſſible , that if ſome Nations which we 
know not, there may be a different Opinion, 
For if we did not ( for example) know , that 
the cuſtom of the Zyyptians is to marry their 
Siſters, we might falſly aff:rm, that it is a thing 
acknowledged by all, that we ought not to mar- 
ry our Siſters, In like manner, in ſuch things 
as have not a difference known to us, it is not 
fit to affirm, that there is no Controverſie con- 
cerning them, it being, as I ſaid, poſſible, 
that ſome other Nations which we know not , 
may hold the contrary, 

Hereupon the _— obſerving ſo great diffe- 
rence of things, ſuſpends as to what 1s Good or 
Bad in it's own Nature, or what 1s abſolutely 
to be done or not to be done; herein decli- 
ning the temerity of the Dogmatifts ; but he 
follows the common courſe of Life without be- 
ing poſitive; whence it comes, that in things 
Opinionative, he remains void of Paſſion; in 
things Compulſive, he is moderately affected : 
As being a Man, ſenſible, he ſuffers; but nor 
taking the Opinion, . that what he ſuffers is ill 
in it's own Nature, he is moderately affetted ; 
for to have ſuch an Opinion is worſe than the 
ſuffering itlelf, inſomuch as they who ſuffer the 
2mputation of ſome Limb or the like, many 
times bear it well, whiPſ: the ſtanders by, our 
of an opinion that is ill, faint, For doubtleſs, 
he who propoſeth to himſelf that ſdmthing is 
good or ill in its 9wn nature , and to be done 
or not to be done, is tronbled many ways. 
When the things are preſent, which he con- 
ceives ill by nature, he ſeems to be tormented , 
and when he poſleflcth thoſe which ſeem to him 

F bis being exalted in mind for it, 
and his fear of loſing it, and care leſt he ſhould 
fall again into thoſe things which he conceives 
by nature, he is involv'd 1n no ſmall trouble. 
For thoſe who ſay, that Goods cannot be loſt, 
are to be ſilenced by the In{olubility of the Que- 
ftion, Hence we argue, If what cauſeth il] be 
ill, and to be avoided; but the Perſuaſion, that 
ſome things are il, ſome good, in their own Na- 
ture, cauſeth troubles; then that Perſuaſion is 
Il, and to be avoided, Thus muclr of Goods, 


CHAP. XXV. 
Whether there be an Are abomt Life. 


Rom what hath been ſaid it is manifeſt 

That there is not an Art about Life; for if 
there be ſuch an Art, it is converſant in the Con- 
rempfation bf Goods, Ills, and Indifferents, but 
thele being inexiſtent, the Art about Life will 
be inexiſtent alſo. Beſides, the Dogmatiſts not 
agreeing concerning this Art about Life, ſeveral 
of them being of ſeveral Opinions, they are ſub- 
ject to the Controverſie and Argument frond 
Diſagreement, which we alledged inthe Diſcourſe 
concerning Good. | 
_ But though we ſhould ſuppoſe all to agree 
in one Art about Life; as for example, That 
celebrated Prudence which the Stoicks dream of, 
and ſeem to preſs more than the reſt, many Ab- 
ſurdities will nevertheleſs follow. For ſeeing 
that Prudence is a Virtue, and a wiſe Man on- 
ly bath Virtue, the Stoicky not being wiſe, will 
not have the Art about Life. And ſeeing , ac- 
cording to them, the Art cannot ſubſiſt, there 
will be no Art about Life, if we follow what 
they ſay. For they affirm, Are to be a Syſtem of 
Comprebenſfions , Comptebenſion to be an aſſeut to 
comprebenſive Phantaſie;, but comprehenſive Phan- 
taſie cannot be found, for neither is all Phanta. 
ſie comprehenſive, nor can it be known, what 
Phantaſies are comprehenſive, and what not, 
but needing comprehenſive Phantaſie to diſcern 
what Phantaſie is comprehenſive, we run into 
refinite, another comprehenſive Phantaſie being 
required, for the diſcertiment of the compre- 
henſive Phantaſie which we aſſumed. The Seoicks 
give ſuch a notion of comprehenſive Phantaſie, 
as is not riglit; for, ſaying, comprebenſve 
Phantafie is that which ariſeth from a Being, and 
8 Being is that which is able to move wats 
Phantofie, they run into the Alternate Common- 
place. If therefore, that there be an Art abour 
Life, it is firſt requiſite, that there be an Art; 
and thar there be an Art, it-is firſt requiſite, 
that there be Comprehenſion; and that there 
be Comprehenſion, it is firſt requiſite, that 
there be an Aſſent to comprehenſive Phantaſie ; 
but comprehenſive Phantaſie cannot be found ; 
therefore the Art about Life cannot be found. _ 

Again, every Att ſeems to be cotnpretiended 

from thoſe things which it properly delivers; 
but there is no work proper to that Art which 
is about Life ; for whatſoever work ſhall be in- 
ſtanced, it will be found common with the Vul- 
gar, as, to honout Parents, tb reſtore a Depoſi- 
tum. and the like ; therefore there is no Art a- 
bout Life, Neither, as ſome maintain, from 
that which ſeemeth to be faid or done through 
a prudent habit of mind, can we know what is 
the work of Wiſdom; for a prudent habit of 
mind itſelf is incomprehenſible, it fieither being 


His, aid Indiffecents, 


' than aſſerted : 


manifeſt in and by itſelf ſimply, nor by its works, 


for thoſe are common with x Vulgar. Andwo 


ſay, that we comprehend him who hath the Art 
about Life, by the equability of his aQions, is to 
ſpeak above humgn nature, rather to' be wiſhed 
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For every mays endu'd with ſub a mind, 


As ſeveral dayes are by the'Gods aſngrd. 


It remajneth: to. ſay, That this Art abput Lye 
is comprehended from their Writings; which 


being-many,, and all of ogg kind, we fiigll 1 
ſtance only ;lame tew, The Prince of their Sect, 


Zeno, in; his Exercitations conceraing the Tajfitution 
of Children, amonglt other things, faith thus, © To: 


< diſtinguiſh. nothing more, or leſs, Childiſh' or 
* not Childiſh, Maſculine 'or Feminine z for there 
is ng difference etween, ( manners ) Childiſh 
© and not..Child;iſh, Dialculide and Feminine, the 
© (ame become both. A//o,.. of Picty towards 
© Parents, . be; ſaith, ſprakitg of Jocalta and Qedi- 
© pus, That it was not abomineble, &C. With 
* this. agrees Clarylippus, . ty bis Treatiſe of Poli- 
© cy, ſaying,;, Thele, things 1n' my Judgment 
© 0:1464h5.490% 00. be ordexcd.\, as they are uſed. nor 
* ami with;lomg;- thai,the Mother ſhould, have 
© Children by the Son, and the Father by. the 
© Danghtep,,ayd the Brothgr by the Siſter. 7» 
© the ſaws - Byek be allaperh co cat Man's Fleſh; 
« for be ſaith, If __ part. bg cut. off from a Bo- 
©dy Liying, which is fic for Food, we ſhould 
© not bury-x, gor carelgfly thfow it away; but 
* ſa conſume it, that it. may become another 
© part of us. * 1» his Boaks of Office, . treating of 
* the Berial of Parents, be expreſly ſaith, When 
© our Pargnts ate dead, we muſt provide for 
© thern the. malt ſimple Tambs z for the Body 
©( no mgre'than Nails, or Teeth, or Hair ) 
© pertaining nothing to us, we need not to have 
"any reſpect or care of it.” If the Fleſtr be 
© ſound, &-may be converted into Aliment, ( 1n 
© like manner, as if ſome Limb of our own Bo- 
*dy, were cut off, as the Foot but if unfound, 
*ir is to be huried, or buxnt, or thrown away 
* without any regard, as qur Nails and Hair, 
Much more of this kind is ſaid by Philoſophers, 
which' they could not have the heart to do, yn- 
les they had been. brought up among the Cy- 
elopgs , and the Leftriganes. Now if they 4 
none of theſe, :but their, Actions are common 
with the vulgar , there is no particular work 
proper to them, who are thought to have the 
Art about Life. If therefore it be abſolutely 
neceſſary, that Arts be comprehended from their 
proper works but there 1s no work proper to 
the Art about Life , it is not comprehended. 
Wherefore nage can ſay, that. it is exiſtent. 
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CHAP, xxVL 
IP hetber there is in Men ay, Art abat Life. 


OW if there be in Men an Art about Life, 
either it is ingenerate In them by Nature, 

or acquired by Diſapline and-Dottrine, If by 
Nature, either it is ingenerate' in them as they 
aſc Men, or a$ they arc not Men, Not as they 
are not Men, for they are Men ; If, as they are 
Men, this wiſdom: world be in all Men,inſomuch 
that all. Men 'wbald be prudent, virtuous, and 
wiſe: bu the greater part'of. Men, they ſay, are 
evil; thexefore the Art which x according to 
Life is not in them, as they arc Men,and there- 
forenot by Nature. Beſides, foraſmuch as they 
, hold an Art to be a Syſtem of coexerciſed Com- 


_ 


this arkl other Arts, to be compreheaded by Ex- 
perience and Diſcipline, | 


1 


CHAP. Xxvl. 
Wh-ther the Art about Life can be taught, 


T Either” is it underſtood by Dodtrine and 
Diſcipline; for betore theſe are, there 

mult be three things acknowledged, the Thing 
taught, the Teacher, and He who learneth the 
manner of Diſcipline ; but, none of theſe are 
theretore: not the Doctrine. : 


CHAP, XXxVII 


whether there be any thing taught. 


E OR what is taught I. either true or falſe, 
If it be falſe, it cannot be taughr, for thar 
which is falle, is not; that which is not, cannot 
be taught, Bur neither, if it be ſaid to be true; 
for, that true is inexiſtent , we proved in our 
Diſcourle concerning the Criterie. If therefore 
neither falſe nor true is taught,and beſides theſe 
there is nothing docible, ( tor theſe not being 
docible, no man will ſay that things indetermi- 
nable are docible ) nothing is taught, 

Again, that which is taught is either manifeſt, 
or unmanitelt if manifeſt, it needs not hetayght, 
for things manifeſt are alike manifeſt to all, 
If unmaniſeſt, foraſmuch as things unmanifeſt, 
by Reaſon of the indijydicable * Controverſie 
concerning them, are incomprehenſible, they 
Cannot be taught; for how can any man learn, 
or teach, that which he comprehends not ? Now 
if neither that which is manifeſt, nor that which 
1s unmaniteſt is taught, nothing at all is taught. 
Belides, that which 1s taught, is either a Bo- 
dy or Incorporeal; but neicher of theſe, whe- 
ther manifeſt or unmauifeſt; can be tanght, for 
the foreſaid. Reaſons; therefore nothing can be 
taught, | 
Moreover, either that which is, is taught; 
or that which is not. If that which 1s nor, be 
taught, foraſmuch as Doctrines are conceived 
to be of things true, that which is not, will be 
true, afd if true, it will be exiſtent, for Truth, 
they-ſay, is that which exiſts, and is oppoſed 
to ſome thing. But it is abſurd to ſay, that 
which is not, exiſts, therefore that which exiſts 
not, cannot be taught, Neither can a Being 
be taught, For if a Being be taught, it muſt 
either be taught as a Being, or according to 
{ome other thing. If, as it is a Being, It 1s d0- 
cible, it is a Being, and conſequently not d0- 
cible; for DoCftrings muſt be made of things 
indubitate and indocible, therefore a Being, as 
a Being, is not docible. Bur neither according 
to ſome other thing, for a Being hath rothing 
accident to it, which is not a Being. There- 
fore if a Being be not tanght, as it is a Being, 
neither can it be taughr according to 2ny other 
thing, for whatſoever is accident to it, is a Betng. 
Beſides, whether the Being which they ſay 1s 
tavght, be manifeſt, or unmaniteit, ir appcats by 
the foreſaid difficulties to be 1ndocible. Nov It 


preheakons, they ſeem rather to conceive both 
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neither that which is, nor that which is not, be. 
taught, nothing 1s tought. CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXIX, 


if bether there be a Teacher, and a Learner. | 
Y the foreſaid difficulties are alſo ſubvert- | 
the Teacher and the Learner ;, neverthelels, 
we will queſtion them more particularly. Ei- 
cher the Artiſt, teacheth the Artiſt; or the 
lgnorant, the Ignorant; or the Iznorant, the 
Artiſt ; or the Artiſt, the Ignorant, The Ar- 
tif: teacheth not the Artiſt, for, both being 
Artiſts, neither needs Teaching, Thelgnorant 
cannot teach the Ignorant, no more than the 
Blind can lead the Blind. The Ig:orant cannot 
teach the Artiſt, that were ridiculous, It re- 
mains to ſay, that the Artiſt tezches the Igno- 
rant, which likewiſe is impoſſible. For there 
can be no ſuch thing as an Artiſt, ſeeing that 
no Man is an Artiſt naturally, and Born ſuch ; 
neither is an Artiſt made of one, that is not an 
Artiſt.: For either one Thcoreme, and one Com- 
prehenſion is ſufficient to make an Artiſt of him 
that was not an Artiit, or not 3 but it one Com- 
prehenfion can make an Artiſt of him that was 
not an Artiſt, Firſt, we may ſay, that Art is 
not a Syſtem of Comprehenſjons; for he that 
before- knew nothing at all, it he have learnt 
one Theorem of Art, may thus be faid to be an 
Artiſt. Next,if any ſhall ſay,that he who hath at. 
tained ſome Theorems of Art, but as yer wanit- 
eth one, and therefore being not an Artiſt, ſhall, 
as ſoon as he hath trained that one, be made an 
Artiſt of a Not-Arti!t, he holds that it is com- 
pleated by one Con preheiiiun, Butif he come 
to particulars. he cannot ſhew a Man that is yet 
no Artiſt, but ſhall be an Artiſt as ſoon as he 
hath attained one Theorem more; for no Man 
can number the Theorems of every Art, ſo as 
having numbred the Theorems known, he ſhall 
be able to ſay, how many there are behind to 
compleat the number of the T heorems of the 
Art: Therefore the knowledge of one Theorem 
maketh not a Man an Artiſt, who was not an 
Artiſt before. But if this be true, Foraſmuch 
as a Man comprehends not all the Theorems-of 
Arts together, but one by oue, (as muſt begrant- 
ed) he who attaineth every Theorem of Art 
diſtindtly by itſelf, cannot become an Artiſt, 
tor we bave ſhewed, that the knowledge of one 
Theorem cannot make him an Artiſt, who was 
not-an Artiſt; theretore he, who is nor an Ar- 
tiſt, cannot be made an Artiſt. So as from hence 
It appeareth, that there is no Arrtiſt at all, and 
conlequently no Teacher. 

But neither can he who is faid to Learn, not 
being an Artiſt, Learnand Comprehend the The- 
orems of Art, whereof he is ignorant : For as 
he who is blind from his Birth, as being blind, 
cannot comprehend Colours; nor he who is Deat 
from his Birth, Sounds; So neither can he who 
1s not an Artitt, comprehend the Theorems of 
Art, whereof he is ignorant. Otherwiſe, the 
lame Perſon might be both an Artiſt, and 1gnO- 
rant of Art; I2norant of the Act, for he is ſup- 
poſed to be ſich ; An Artiſt, for he compre- 
hends the Theorems of the Art. Wherefore 
neither doth an Artift teach him, who is not an 
Artiſt: Now if neither the Artiſt teacheth rhe 


Artiftz nor the !gnorant, the Ignorant; nor the 


Ignorant, the Artiſt; nor the Artiſt, the Igno- 
rant; (and beſides theſe there is nothing ) nei- 
ther 1s there a Teacher, nor a Learner ; and 
there being neither a Teacher nor a Learner, 
the way of Learning likewiſe is ſupertluous. 
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CH AP. XXX, 


Whether there is a Way of Learning. 


Evertheleſs, againſt this alſo are raiſed 
Doubts: For the way of Teaching is ei- 
ther by Evidence, or by Diſcourſe ; But nei- 
ther by Evidence, nor by Diſcourſe, as we ſhall 
prove therefore the way of Teaching is inex- 
tricable. Learning isnot acquired by Evidence; 
tor Evidence is of things ſhewn, but that which 
is ſhewn is apparent to all, that which is appa- 
rent, inaſmuch as it is apparent, is perceptible 
by all; that which is commonly perceptible by 
all, is not to be Learned; therefore nothing is 
to be Learn'd by Evidence, 

But neither is there any thing learnt by Dif- 
courſe; For Diſcourſe either ſignifies ſomthing, 
or {ignifies nothing z but if ir ſignify nothing, it 
teacheth nothing. If it ſignifies ſomething, it 
fgnifies it either by Nature, or Impoſition; By 
Nature it ſignifies not, for all Men underſtand 
not all Men, as Greeks Barbarians, and Barba- 
rians Greeks : If it ſignifieth by Impoſition, it is 
manifeſt, that the makers of theſe Words, firſt 
comprehending the things to which they accom- 
modated them, underſtand them, not, as being 
taught by theſe Words the things which they 
knew not, but, as being put in mind of the things 
which they knew. Now, they who have need 
to learn that which they know not, not know- 
ing to what things the Words are accommoda- 
ted, will underſtand nothing at all : Wherefore, 
there can be no way of Learning. + For-the 
Teacher ought to infinuate into the Ledrner; 
an underſtanding of the Theorems of the Art, 
which is to be learnt, that ſo he, comprehend- 
ing the Collettion of them all, may be made an 
Artiſt, But Comprehenſion, as we . ſhewed 
already, is nothing, therefore there cannot. be 
a way of Teaching, Now if there be nothing 
Taught, nor a Teacher, nor a Learner, nor a 
way of Teaching, there will neither be any Di- 
{cipline nor Doctrine. Theſe Arguments are in © 
general alledged againſt Diſcipline and Do- 
Qrine. 

Another difficulty may be raiſed againſt that, 
which is called, The Art concerning Life, thus. 
The thing Taught, that is, Wiſdom, we have 
formerly proved inſubſiſtent z The Teacher like- 
wiſe, and the Learner are inſubſiſtent : For ei- 
ther the Wile teacheth the Wiſe, the Art con- 
ccrning Life; or the Fooliſh the Fooliſh, or the 
Fooliſh the Wiſe, orthe Wiſe the Fooliſh; but 
none of theſe teacheth another therefore the 
Art concerning Life is not taught. To ſpeak 
of the reſt were ſuperfluous, But if the Wiſe 


teach the Fooliſh Wiſdom. and Wiſdom be the 
Science of Good, and Fil, and Indifferent; the 
Fooliſh, not having Wiſdom, will be Ignorant 
o: the things Good, and Ill, and Indifferent; and, 
being Ignorant of them, whilſt the Wiſe teacheth 
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him things Good, 111, and. Indifferent, he can 
only hear the Things he faith, ' but not know 
them, For if he did underſtand them whillt he 
is in his Folly, Folly alſo might contemplate 
things Goud, Bad, and Indifferent : But accord- 
ing to them, Folly contemplates not theſe, 
(otherwiſe a Fooliſh Perſon were Wiſe ) there- 
fore the Fooliſh underſtand not by Learning the 
things ſaid or done by the Wiſe : but if he un- 
derſtandsnort,he cannot be taught by him any way, 
bur by Evidence and Diſcourſe, as we faid be- 
fore. Now if ther which is called the Art con- 


cerning Life, is neither communicated by Learn- 


ing and Diſcipline, nor by Nature, it is not to 
be found out by the Philoſophers, who cry it 
up fo much. 


CH AP, XXXAL. 


Whetber the Art” chncerning Life be profitable to 
bim who bath it, 


Oreover, though we ſhould grant, that 
the Art which they dream of concerning 
Life, may be communicated, yet will it rather 
appear hurtful and troubleſome to thoſe that 
have it, than beneficial, We will take but one 
inſtance for brevity. The Art concerning Life 
may be profitable to a Wiſe Man in giving him 
Continence in Appetition of Good, and Averſi- 
on from Ill. For he, whom they call Continent, 
is ſaid to be ſuch, either for that he hath no Ap- 
petition toll, nor Averſion from Good; or for 
that he hath ill Appetitions and Averſions, but 
maſters them by Reaſon : But as far as, he is 
not in ill Judgments, he is not Continent, for 
he is not Continent in that which he hath not. 
And as no Man faith, an Eunuch is Continent 
in Venereal Pleaſures; Or, he who hath no Ap- 
petite, Continent in Eating, ( for they have not 
thoſe things, that by Continence might be ſub- 
dued) in like mannes, a Wiſe Man cannot be 
faid to be Continent, becauſe he hath not in 
himſelf the Paſlion whereof he ſhould be Conti» 
nent, Burif they will fay, He is Continent, for 
that he is in ill Judgments, but overmaſters them 
by Reaſon : Firſt, they muſt Grant, that Wiſ- 
dom hath profited him nothing; foraſmuch as 
he is ſtill in trouble, and needeth help : Next he 
will be found to be more unfortunate than thoſe, 
who are ſaid to be bad. For if he hath an A 
petite towards any thing, he is wholly diſtur 
ed; if he oyermaſters it with Reaſon, he con- 
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taineth the 1] within himſelf, and thereupon is 
more troubled than he ill Perion, who ſuffer. 
eth not thisz for it he hath anAppetiteto an 

thing, he is troubked , but it he obtain his De. 
lire, the Trouble ceafeth. A Wiſe Man there. - 
fore, either is not Continent as to Wiſdom ; or 
if he be, he is of all Mea the moſt unhappy ; {6 
that the Art concerning Life affords him 'Dot 
Benefit, but extraordinary Trouble, Now that 
he, who conceiveth that he hath the Art con. 
cetning Life, and thereby knoweth what things 
are Good and II in their own Nature, is exceed. 
ingly troubled, as well when the Good are pre- 
ſent as when the [ll, we ſhewed heretofore, We 
muſt therefore ſay, If the fabſiſtence of thingy 
Good, 111, and Indifferent, be not undoubtedly 
a Knowledge, and the Art concerning Life be 
perhaps inſubſiſtent alſo; and though ir were 
granted by fuppofition to ſubſiſt, yet would it 
bring no profit to thoſe who have it, but on 
the contrary, great Trouble; the Dogmatiſts 
look Superciliouſly, and take pride in vain, in 
the Ethical part of that which they call Philoſo. 
phy. And with this Diſputation (not to ex- 
ceed the limits of a Summary, ) we ſhall cloſe 
our Third Book of Pyrrbonian Hypotypoſes, adding 
only this. 


-”— 


CH A P. XXXIL 


Why the Sceptick,, ſomtimes on ſet purpoſe, alledg- 
eth weak, Arguments, 


He Sceptick, by reaſon of his great Humani- 

ty, endeayours with Diſcourſe to remedy, 

as farasin him lies, the Arrogance and raſh In- 
ſolence of the Dogmatiſts, As therefore Phyſi- 
clans, in Corporeal Diſcaſes, have Remedies of 
different ſorts, applying violent to thoſe who are 


ſeaſe is more gentle; In like manner, the Arg. 


violently ſick, but gentle to thoſe whoſe Di- 


ments propoſed by the Sceptick are not all of 
equal force; but the more ſolid, which are beſt 
able to overthrow the affeftion of the Dogma. 
tiſts, he uſeth againſt thoſe who are moſt yio- 
tently affeRed therewith, the lighter againſt thoſe 
who have it more lightly and ſuperficially; fo 
as that they may be overthrown by lighter pro- 
babilities, Whence it happens that the Scep- 
tick, ſomtimes, alledgeth ſtronger Probabiliri 
and Arguments; ſomtimes, on ſet purpole, 
weaker, as often perceiving them ſufficient to 
compaſs his Deſign. 
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CHAP, I. 
Hu Country, Parents, Brethren, 


T Picurus is by ſome conceived to have been a | came out of Samnr, And'((b) Conſtantinas Por- (1) tib. t, de 
|d.te, FE Samian ; for Timon ( in (a) Laertivs) faith, | phyrogeneta conceives, that he derived his Ori. Th-mar, 
he was the laſt of the Natural Philoſophers that | ginal from Sans, as well as Pythagarsr, But 
; Nonnna 2 the 


* 4 For "22 ah. int dit 


A 


A WET "> MCG 


EPICURUS. 


F& R T7 A fs: 


- GE 


the occaſion of this was, for that he paſſed the 
firſt part 95 his younger.years at Samay, with 
his Father agd BrebiTn z for thither cane his 
Father, Agripeta, as (c) Cicero terms him,” (that 
is, one who claimeth a portion in the-divifion 
of Lands.) Upon the like ground (4) Sprabo £On- 
ceives him 2 Lampſacene, for he lived at' Lamp- 
ſacum, and converted with 
ges there, - But Epicurus | 


(c:De Nat, 
deor. Lib. 1. 
(4) Lib. 13. 


in 
try an Athenian, as (e) Laertius, (f) Suidas, 
and. infinite other Writers affirm ; whence (z) 
Laertics, about to praiſe him, begins thus. 


(e) Loc. Cit. 
(f )In voce E- 
pieurus. 
(e) Lib. 6, 
Firſt Ceres-gifts to Human-Indigence, 
. Renowned Athens did long fince diſpenſe, 
And Mens diſordered ways by Laws redreft, 
And firſt our Life with greateſt Comfort Bleſt, 
When it produc'd a Perſon of ſuch Worth, ( forth, 
IV boſe Breaft contain'd,whoſeLips all Truth brought 


Now-foraſmuch as the Athenian People, be- 
ing (diſtinguiſhed by Tribes, were diſperſed 1g» 
to {73s Nus:, the adjacent Towns , which 
were made free Corporations, even from the 
time of Theſeus ;, Eficurus was Bornat Gargettms, 
a Town (as (b) Heſychixs and Phavorinus deſcribe 
it) belonging to the Agean T | 
(3) Plmtarch) Theſens overcame the Pallamide,who 
conſpired againſt him and Agews ; 18d where Ey- 
(k)De Urb. ryſthens (as (k) Stephanns re 
(/) Loc. Cit., For this reaſon, hevis ſa 
(am) Sik v.Lib.l. have been JF por Tepſi 


(--) Lib.1 5. Ep. 
16 


(b) In Lexicis, 


(:) In Theſeo. 


$3445 CELM- 


” 


(o) Var. Hiſt 4. 


Ct ply the Gargettian. 
10.10, 


*: 

Laertins (p) (out of Metrodorus, iſt his Treatiſe 
of Nobility) writes, that Epicuxus Was, of the Fami- 
ly of the Philaide ;' the Philaide were denoming- 
(4) In Solone, ted from Philews, the ſecond Son of Ajax, who 


dwelt in Melite, and is mentioned by (q) Ply-\ 


tarch, who adds, that Piſitratzs alſo was of the 
Philaide, Of this Family was the Father of 
(r, Loc, Cit. 
named Neocle;, his Mother Chreſtrata; He is 
alfo frequently cited, after the Greek-/faſhion, 
Epicurus Neoclis, ſomtimes ſimply-termed Nee- 


(ſ) In Anthel, clides, as when compared by ( NA -r with 
Lib. 3. Themiſtocles, whoſe Father was 1 


e) Lib. 14. nd 

F ; whom the Athenians ſent to Samux t6 ſharg the 
Land by Lots, whither they had before ſept Pe- 
ricles and Sopbocles, who ſtrictly belieged te re- 
volted Samians. I omiffallo, that" he was a 
Schoolmaſlter, which ( beſides Strabo) (») Cicero 
obſerves, when proceeding to reproach .him, 
But his little Farm, faith he, zot being ſufficient to 
maintain bim, as F conceive, be became a School. 
maſter. 

(uw) In voc, (w) Suidas mentions only. two Brethren of 
Epicur. Epicurus, Neocles and Cheredemus; but (x) La- 
(x) Loc. Cit. ertins (outof Philedemus the Epicurean) adds a 
(>) Adv.Color, third , Ariſftobulus, whom (yp) Plutarch ſom- 
Lib. 2. times ſeems to call 472thobulus, By what care 
and benevolence Epicurys gaincd their Reverence 
and Aﬀection, is excellently declared by (z) 
Plutarch, who conceives it worthy Adnmration, 
how he.came ſo to winthem, and they to be won. 
That all theſe died before Epicurns, may be in- 
ferred from his Will, wherein he ordereth ro- 


(1) De Nat. 
deor. Lib. tr. 


{:) De Amore. 
Frat. 


the cliief Pcrſhna- | 
deed was by Coun- 


ribe, where ({aith 


| 
tes.) was . buried. | 
by (Þ Loeins, 


ky by (w} LET» | 
ed, the Gargertick Aui "0 the Wargertick old | 
Man; by (n) Cicero (0). 1, an@&©Lncrs, ſim- 


Epicarus, (according to (yr) Laertius and others ) 


| 


: 


| 


| 


| E's: was born (as (a) Laertixs relates («Lk 


thing, either to them, or of them, as alive: 

byr only appointed a Cay to be celebrated for 

hip Brethren in the Month Pyjideor. And though 

of Cheredemus there 1s no further Teſtimon 

yet of-driftobulus 45 45 -more apparent from (a) (4) at; 
Plutarch who writes, that Epicaras was wholly 
taken*nup about Metrodorus, Polyemns, and Ari- 

| bats, "Tending them-in their. Sickneſs, and 
Mourning for © thear' when they Dyed, But of 
Neoecles it is moſt manifeſt, trom the ſame (6) ()lty 
Plutarch, relating, that Epicurns broke forth in. 

to a kind of Joy, mixt with Tears, upon the re- 
membrance of the laſt Words of Neocles; Of 
how great and painful Sickneſles they died, is 
ſulkciently aggravated by (c) Plutarch and (4) (<li, 
Szuidas. 4)Lacg 


juChr 


Loc. Cl 


Jyroc.L 


CHAP. Il, 
The Time of bis Birth, 


— 


out of the Chronology of Apollodorws) in 
by: earof the rogth Olympiad, the 9th day 
of the Month Gamelionz at whoſe Birth, (6) (3)1ay 
Pliny faith, the Moon was Twenty days old, 2. 
Hecatombeon (the Firſt Month this Year falling 
inthe Summer of the Year 4372. of the Fulin 
Period, (nownled by Chronologers) it is ma- 
nifeſt, that Gamelion the fame Year, being the 
94 Month from Hecatombeon, fell upon the be- 
ling of the year 4373. which was before 
the -ordinary !Campucation from Chriſt, 241 
| cotgpleat Years, * Now foraſinuch as in Janu- 


NenC 


| 


0 : 
4 


ary, in which Month the beginning of Gamelion 
Hovlery to ' have fallen, there hapned a 

Moon in the Attick Horizon, by the Ta- 

-of Celeſtial Motions, the Fourth Day, in 
the Morning, (or the Third Day, according to 
the Athenians, who, as (c) Cenſorinus faith, 
reckon their Day from Sun-ſet to Sun-ſet)) and 
herefore the Twentieth day of the Moon, is 
co-Incident with the Threeand twentieth of 7a- 
wary 3 It will follow, that Epicarus was Born 


hpcr 23 day of Fazxary, if we ſuppoſe the 
C 


(c)DeDek 


ame Form of the Yearextended from the time 

ar, upwards, And this in the old Style, 

ng to which the Cycle of the Sun, or of 
minical Letters for that Year, (it being 
'BitExcile ) was B. A. whence the 23 Day of 7a- 

gry muſt have been Sunday, Burt if we ſntit 

with the Gregorian Account, which is Ten days 
egrlicr, ( now inuſe with us) we ſhall find that 
Bpicurus was Born on the 29 of February, which 

was Sunday, ( for the Dominical Letters muſt 

have been E.D.) in the Year before Chriſt, or 

the Chriſtian Computation, 341. 2nd conle- 
quently in the 1994 Year, compleat, before 

the beginning of Febrxary this Ycar, which 1s 
from Chriſt 3634, Some things here mult not 

be paſled by. 

$ Firſt, that (4) Laertizs- obſerves Sofigenes to (4)Lib.1 
to have been Archon the ſ:me Year, wherein 
'Epicurts was Born, andthat it was the 9% Year 
from the death of Plato, Moreover, it was 
the 16% of Alexander, for it was, as the fame 
(8) Laertixs affirms, the Year immediately fol- 
lowing that, in which Ariſtotle was ſent for to 


(e; [ iv. J- 


come to him, then x 5 Years old. 


# = . 
Secondly, 


F * T XIII. 


EPICURVUS. 


Secondly, That (f) Euſebins can hardly be 
excuſed from a Miſtake, miaking Epicurus to 
flouriſh inthe 112 Olympiad ; for at that time, 
Epicurus ſgarce had paſsd his Childhood, and 
Ariftotle began but to flouriſh in the Lyceum, be- 
ing returned the foregoing Olympiad out of Ma- 
cedonia, 28 appears from  (g) Laertiar, © 

Thirdly, That the Error which is creptinto 
(b) Suidas, and hath deceived his Interpreter, is 
not to be allowed, who reports Epicarzs Born 
in the 7g9** Olympiad.; I need not take Notice, 
how much this is inconſiſtent, not only with 


Ju Chron 


\[gc. Cit. 


roc. Ep1e. 
b) Ibid p 


other Relations, but even with that which fol- } 


loweth in Swidas, where he extends his: Lite 'to 
Antigonus Gonotar | ſhall, only obſerve, that, for 
the number of Olympiads,. Swidas having doubt- 
lels ſer (dawn. £4, which denote the 10g Olym- 
piad, the end'of the e was eaſily defaced in the 
Manuſcript, ſo as there: remained only «, by 
which means of of, was made the 7g Olym- 
lad, 
, Fourthly, That it matters not that the Chro. 
nicon Alexandrinam,Georgins Sincellus, and others, 
ſpeak too largely of the time wherein Epicurus 
flouriſhed, and that we . heed. not the Errors of 
ſome Perſons, otherwiſe very Learned , who 


') Thid, 
()Loc 


thing of the like kind, 
what (5) St. Hieront cites out of Cicers, pro Galli, 
A Poet is there mentioned, making Epicurss and 
Socrates .diſcourſing together, Whoſe Times, ſaith 


Cicera, wo know were disjoyned ; wot by Tears, but 


Nen,Cler. 


Age. _ .''. | 

Fiſthly, That the Birth-day of Epicaras, ta-| 
ken from Laertizs and Pliny, ſeems to argue, 
That amongſt -the 4rtbenians of old, the Civil 
Months and the Lunary had different Beginnings. 


This indeed will ſeem ſtrange, unleſs we ſhould 


imagine - it , may be collected, that the 'Month 

Gemelion began only from the Full Moon that 
c)Debr\ 
day of the Moon to be the 1ſt of the Month, 
the 1ſt of the Moon will fall upon the 7th of the 
Month, © Not. to mention that Epiczrus ſeems 
in his Will: & appoint his Birth-day to be Cele- 
brated on the Firſt Decad of the days of the 
Month Gamelion, becaule he was Born in one 
of them; and then ordaineth ſomthing more 
particutarty concerning the 20th of the Moon, 
Sie? for that it wes his Birch-day, as we ſhall relate 
nothee HEreafter, Unlels you think it fit to follow the 
wiper, * Anonymous Writer, who affirms, Epicurus was 
m- Born on the 20th Day of Gamelion; but I know 
ator the not whether his Authority ſhould out-weigh Le- 
nf crtiws. Certainly, many Errors, and thaſe ve- 
ily fo1- TY Zreat, have been obſerved in him, particu» 
&,md ta- Jarly by Mezrſius. I ſhall not taxe Notice, that 
jars to the 7:2; of Gamelion might perhaps be under- 
ſtood of the 20th of the Moon, hapning 
within the Month Gamelion, from Cicero, whofe 
Words we ſhall cite hereafter. But this by the 
Way, 


Tis Anony- 


et Ay- 


)Lib. 1% 


Lid. 5. 


F 


+1 make Ariftippes later than Epicarzs, and. ſom- | 
Let us only. obſerve. 


went before it, For, if we account the 14% 


CHAP. II. - 


Where be lived in bis younger time, 


Aertius, (a) out of Heraclides, in his Epi- (a) Lib. ro; 
K. tome ot Sotion relates, that a Colony be- 
ing fent by the Athenians to Samus, Epicurus 
was bred up there till the 18th year of his 
Age, 10 which he went to Athens; Xenocyates li- 
ving 1n the Academy, Ariſtetle at Chalcis, (b) (6) Lib. 14. 
Strabo adds, thar being firſt brought up, partly 
at Samus, partly at Teos, he ſpent the firit part 
of his Youth at Athens, growing up together 
with Menander, the Comick Poet, (ec) Laer-. (c) Loc. Cit. 
tis further relates, That Alexander dying, and 
the Athenians being oppreſt by Perdiccas, he 
went to Colophon to his Father, ( about the 23 
year of his age ) and that helived awhile there. 
And adds afterwards out of Apollodorus, that 
from the 32 year of his Age tothe 37th he li- 
ved partly at Mitylene, partly at Lampſacum, | 
( whither he made a dangerous voyage, as (4d) (d) Adv. Col; 
Plutarch obſerves.) (e) Suidas ſets down, how Lib. 2. 
much tire he beſtowed in each of theſe places, (* 1* £?'c- 
One Year at Mitylexe, Four at Lampſacum. La- 
ertins adds, ithat he returned to Athens, when 
Anaxicrates was Archon, Now foraſmuch as 
Anaxicrates (who ſacceeded Charinxs, in the year 
of whoſe Magiſtracy, as (f) Seneca notes, (f) Epiſt. 18. 
Epicurus writ tO Polyenxs) was Archon in the 29 
Year of the 118% Olympiad, and conſequently 
the 36th of Epicarurs Age, there muſt neceſlart- 
ly be here a Metachroniſm of one Year. 
 Hitherto of the places where Epicuras lived 
in his younger times, partly Learning, partly 
Teaching, before he ſetjed at Athens, where he 
inſtituted -a Sect, 


— _— 


CHAP, IV. 
His Maſters. 


| —— 


S for the Maſters which he had, we read 

In (2) Laertizs, that ſome relate, Epicu- ()Lib. to. 
rus was Auditor of Pamphilus the Platonick; (b) (5) In Epic. 
Swidas faith the ſame ; (c). Cicero alſo mentions (c) De Nat. de- 
Epncurus, himſelf acknowledging, that he heard 1+ 
him at Sams, but 'excecedingly lighted his Do- 
a&rine, Others alſo report the ſame. : 
Moreover , (4) Clemens Alexandrinus and (4) Strom. Lib 
others, report N auſiphanes the Pythagorean, Di- 1. 
{ciple of Pyrrho, to have been his Maſter, though 
(e) Sextus Empiricus writes, That he himſelfde- (e) Adv, Mac; 
ny*d he had been'Diſciple to Nauſiphanes, Apol- '- 
lodorur, in his Chronology, reports, That Epi- 
curus heard Lyſiphanes and Praxiphanes ;, but 


| this, ſaith (F) Laertizs, he doth not himſelfac- (F) Loc. Cit. 


knowledge, in his j-piſtle to Euridicus. 

He might indeed haye heard Xewocrates, and 
ſome there are. ( ſaith (g) Cicero) who think , be (g)De Nat, de- 
did hear him, ( as Demetrius the Magneſian 10 La- or. Lib. r. 
ertius ) but Epicurus himſelf will not allow it. 

I would mention Democrates, with whom, (b) (3) adv.Col..z 
Plutarch ſaith, Epicurus conteſted abomt Syllables 
and Accents ;, but that I ſufpeCt Democrates to be 
falſly read inſtead of Democritus, even from this, 
that Platarch adds, That Epicares ſtole all his 
Opinions from him, which was the common 


Objection 


EPICURDUS:. 


FEY 


Part 


(t) Eeci.Phzl. 


(/) Cap. 1. 


(v) Loc. Cit, 


(p) Lib. 9. 


Ovjetion concerning Democritres, as ſhall be 
ſhcwn hereatter. ; 

| ſhould mention alfo Metrodorus, whom (k) 
Stobeus Calis, ja mir, Nis Interpreter, Do- 
Goxem, the Maiter of Epicuras , and ſhould ſuſpect 
ke were the fame with him, whom (/ Solinus 
makes contemporary with Diogenes the Cynick; 
did not the Opinion, attributed to him of the 
Infinity of Worlds, and of Atoms, argue, that 
this wes Metrrodorus the Chian, Diſciple of De- 
mocritus, whom Epicurus roight have, not as 


Doti-yem, a Teacher by word of Mouth but as | 


Dutirem, a Leader, by Writing. 

'Thus alſo is Lucian to be taken, when he 
faith ſportipgly, that Epicarus was Diſciple to 
Democritus, waking him to be Diſciple of Ari- 
ſtippws alſo, by reaſon of his Opinion of Pleaſure, 
wherein yet there wasa great difference between 
them, as we ſhall ſhew in its due place, But 


(m)Lo-is cita- notwithſtanding all we have alledged, (mr) C;- 


cero, Plutarch, Empericus, and others, write, that 
Epicurns uſed to boaſt, That he never had any 
maſter, but was «vnd/Jzx]&, his own'Teacher 
and attained Philoſophy by his ow Wit and 
Induſtry, And though they ſeem to. mention 
this, not without ſome difparagement of him, 
yet it will eaſily be granted, that the found out 
many things of himiclf, ſince this was that where. 
in he took moſt delight at his Iaſt end; - and 
witha!, ſeeing he writ ſo many Books, filled on- 
ly with his own. Sayings, as we ſhall ſhew here- 


(n) Apnd La- after. Andindeed (#) Athenexs, delivering in 
ere, Lib. Io. 


an Epigram an excellent Sentence of his, con- 
cludes, as if Epicuras [earntit not from an other, 
than from the Muſes and Apollo. Hither alſo 
conduce theſe commendations of Laertia.: 


Diſpenſing Gifts acquir?d by bisown Breaſt. 
And 


He rouzd his Soul to break the narrow Bonds, 
Which fetter Naturew——— 


And others of the fame kind. 

As ſor thoſe whom Epicurus particularly 
elteem*d, (o) Laertins (citing Dzocles) afficms, 
he was chiefly addited to Anaxagores,” (though 
in ſome things he contradicted him) and Arche- 
laus, who was Maſter to Socrates, Of Demo- 
critus we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 1 only add, that 
Epicaras much admiring the converſation of 
Pyrrho, continually queſtion*d his Diſciple Nax- 
fiphanes concerning himz as (p) Laertias faith, 
in the Lite of Pyrrbo. 


CHAP. V. 


DE —_— 


I hen, aud nuporu what occaſion, be addified bim- 
ſelf to Philoſophy, and inſtituted a Seft. 


Uidas (a) faith, That he began to apply 
himſelf tro Philoſophy in the 12" Year of 

his Age, which is confirmed by others, who 
wro:e his Life, as (b) Laertins relates. But 


W, 


Epicurus himſelf (alledged by the fame (c) La- 
ertizs) atteſteth, That he did not addict him- 
ſelf to Philoſophy till he was Fourteen Years 
old. Hermippis { in (d) Laertius) ſaith, that, 
lighting accidentally upon the Books of Demo- 
critas, he betook himſelf ro Philoſophy; but 


| the Life of Epicarss, affirms, he applied him- 


' Apcllodorus the Epicurean, in the Firft Book of 


ſelf to Philoſophy upon diſlike of the Sophiſts 


and Grammarians,for that they could yotexplain 
what: Heſiod meant by Chaos, (e) Sextus Empiri- 
cus having related this more fully, it will not 
be amiſs to tranſcribe his Words, | Having pro- 
poſed ſome Doubts concerning theſe Verſes of 
Hefion, | 


(e) Ady, 
Lib. 2, 


| 


|V 


Firſt, Chaos,next broad-Breafted Earth was mad e, 
The ſtat of al—————— 


He adds, and ſome affirm, That this was the 
occaſion of Epicxrus*s ſudden applying himſelf 
to Philoſophy ; for- being yet very young, He 
azked a' Grammarian who read tohim Chaos 
was firſt made: Of what was Chaos made, if 
It was firſt made? The other anſwering, That 
it didnot belong to him to Teach ſuch things, 
but to thoſe who were called Philoſophers. Then, 
ſaith Epicurus, I muſt go to thoſe, for they are 
the Perſons that knowthe Truth of Beings. 
w To omit, —_ ſome affirm, that he was, as 
ermippus ( (Ff) iu Laertins ) relates, before he 
addicted himſelf Reteme- mel a Schoolmaſter: mJ 
And though the (g) Sroicks,who were much his 
Enemues, reproached him, that with his Father 
he taught Boys for a ſinall ſtipend, and 
that with his Mother he went from Houſe to 
Houſe reading expiatory Prayers; I obſerve, 
that after he had applyed himſelf to Philoſo- 
phy, he inſtituted a School, being Thirty two 
years old, as ('b ) Laertius relates, and this firſt (3)ny 
at Mitylene, afterwards at Lempſacam, as may be 
colletted from the relation of Swides, but had 
__ alſo from Colophon, as (i) Laerting re- (i) i 
ates, - 
Returning to Athens in the 36th, or 39th Year 
of his Age, He awbile Diſcours*d ( faith (k) (1)1hu 
L aertius)) of Philoſophy in publick,with others, but 
afterwards inſtituted a Selt in private, denominated 
from bim. At firſt indeed, admiring the Doctrine 
of Democritus, he profeſſed himſelf a Democri- 
tian, as Plutarch (1) relates; but afterwards, (1) Ad.0i 
for that he changed or added many things, his 
Followers were from him called Epicareans. 


ble 


bL 


(z)lbl 


Lib, 


)laDe 


SAT, VL 
His School. 


Hereas other Profeſſors of Sets made 
choice of particular places in Athens, 

as the Academy, the Lyceum, and the like, he 
purchaſed a very pleaſant Garden , for Four- 

ſcore Mine, where he lived with his Friendsand 
Diſciples,and taught Philoſophy. Thus, amongſt 
others, (a) Laertins citing Apollodorusr. (b) Pliny (4)LocG 
writes, that Epicxrxs firſt brought into Arbens, (5% 
the cuſtome of having under the name of Hor- 

tus a Garden, the Delights of Fields and Coun- 

try Manſions within the City itſelf, whereas, 

until his Time, *twas not the faſhion to have 

thoſe kinds of Manſions ( Rura) in Towns, 

Hence we may conjeCture, that this was the ,,\;, ui 
place which (c) Fawſanias reports to have been '* 
called, even in his time, the Gardens , adding, 

That there was in it a Statue of Yexrs,made by 
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| Stoa or Cloiſter,) and Apolledorus being in his 


h Lexic- 


ln Lexic. 


Lib, 10s 


)laDemetr, 


{r) Loc. cit, 


()Ip occviv, 


Alcemenes, one of the moſt eminent things in 
Athens, (as may be gathered alſo from (ad) Lacian) 
and that the Temple of YVenzs, with the Statue 
of Celeſtial Venus, did joynto it, This Garden 
is often mentioned in the Plural number by (e) 
Cicero, (f) Fuvendal, and others, and ſomtimes 
diminutively, Hortwlxs, 28 Virgil ;, But, howſo- 
ever it be us'd, it is commonly taken for the 
Set or Doctrine delivered in that place by Epi- 
exra} and his Scholars, Whence Sextnus Empiri- 
ens calls the Epicureans, the Pbiloſopbers of the Gar- 
den ( 25 the Stoicks, the Philoſophers of the 


time the Maſter of the Garden, was, as La- 
ertius affirms, called «ym]ez21@& the Garden 


King. ' 

Beſides this Garden, which, with Houſes be- 
longing to it, joyned upon the City, Epicurn, had 
a Houſe in Mele, which was a Town of the Ce- 
cropian Tribe, as (g) Szidas affirms, inhabited 
by Philews, one of the Anceſtors of Epicarus, 
as was formerly ſaid, having (according to (þ) 
Phavorinus ) a famous Temple Dedicated to Her- 
cules, Hither Epicuras ſomtimes retired with 
his Diſciples, and at laſt bequeathed it to his 
Succeſſors, as we ſhall declare hereafter, 


—_—t 
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CHAP. VIL 
How he lived with bis Friends. 


Picurus after his return to Athens, at what 
time Anaxicrates was Archon, went only 
twice or thrice to Tonia to viſit his Friends, but 
lived a!l the reſt of his time at Atbens, unmar- 
ried, nor would ever forſake his Country, 
though at that time reduc'd to great extremi- 
ties, as (a) Laertins obſerves. The worſt of 
which was, when Demetrixs beſieged Athens, 
about the 44th Year of Epicurs's Age, How 
great a Famine at that time oppreſs'd the City 
is deſcrib*d by (6) Platarch., But if is obſerva- 
ble, that having related a Story of the Con- 
teſt between a Father and his Son, about a 
dead Mouſe which had fallen from the top of a 
Houſe ; Headds, They ſay,tbat Epicurus tbe Phi- 
loſopher ſuftain'd bis Friends with Beans, which 
be ſhared equally amongſt them. 
Epicarus therefore livedall the reſt of his time 
at Athens, together with ſo many Friends and 
Diſciples, whom he converſed with, and inſtru- 
Cted, as that whole Cities were not ſufficient 
to contain them (they are the words of (c) La- 
ertis,) who reſorted to him,not only from Greece 
but all other parts, and lived with him in his 
Gardens, as he cites out of Apollodorus ; but 
eſpecially from Afia, and particularly from Lamp- 
ſacum, and from Fgypr, as may be colleCted 
out of (4) Plutarch, Of the Temperance and 
Frugality of his Diet we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
Asto his living with his Friends, it is remarka- 
able what Diocles, 1n Laertinss 2nd others, re- 
late, That Epicurws did not, as Pythagoras, who 
faid the Goods of Friends ought to be in com- 
mon, appoint them to put their Eſtates into one 
_ Stock, ( for that imply'd a Diſtruſt, not a 
riendſhip) but that any one upon occaſion ſhould 
be freely ſupply*d by the reſt, This will ap- 
pear more manifeſt hereaſter, In the mean 


— 


time, we muſt not omit an eminent place of (e) (*) P.De fin. 
« Cicero; Neither ( ſaith be )did Epicurus approve 
« Friendſhip in Diſcourſe only, but much more 

« by Life, Ations, and Manners, which how 
«great a thing it is, the Fables of the Ancients 

« declare. For amongſt the many various Sto- 

« ries repeated from utmoſt Antiquity, there 
*are hardly found three pair of Friends, from 

« Theſexs his Time down- to Oreftes, But how 
«many great companies of Friends, and how 

« unanimouſly Loving did Epicurxs keep in one 

« Houſe, and that very little? Which is done 

« evenunto this day by the Epicareans, Thus 


Cicero, 4 
Amonegſt the reſt of his Friends, (f) Loer- (f) 
tizs mentions Polytratzr, who ſeems to be the —'P 
ſame, of whom together with Hippoclides ano= __ _ 
ther Epicurean, (g) Valerins Maximns gives 4 Lib, i: Cap, 
ſtrange account. I ſhall inſert the Words of * 
Valerixs, the rather becauſe they will ſerve to 
illuſtrate part of Epicxrus*s Will hereafter,con- 
cerning Communication of the Goods of his Di- 
ſciples : They are theſe, «© Hither may aptly 
<* be referred Polyftratus and Hippoclides, Philo- 
<« ſophers, who, the ſame day, Followers 
<« of the SeCt of the ſame Maſter, Epicurus, joyn- 
« ed together inthe common poſſeſſion of Eſtate 
*and Maintenance of that School, died very 
« old, in the ſame moment of time, So equal 
«a Society of Fortune and Friendſhip, who 
« thinks not to have been begotten, bred, and 
- —_ in the boſome of Celeſtial Concord ? 
WS DE. 
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CHAP, VII 
His Friends ond Diſciple: 


B Eing now to give a Catalogue of the Chief- 

eſt of his Friends and Diſciples, we muſt 

not in the firſt place paſs by the T hree Brethren 

of Epicurxs, mention®d in the beginning, for 

they by his advice ſtudied Philoſophy with him, 

as Philodemus (in (2) Laertins) affirms, (b) Pla- (a) Lib. 10: 
zarch adds, That they took in the Philoſophy of (Þ/ De Amor: 
their Brother, as greedily as if they had been *'* 


'Divinely inſpired, Believing and Profeſſing from 


their firſt Youth, That there was not any Man 
wiſer than Epicurus, The moſt eminent of the 
Three was Neocles : He declaring from a Boy, 
That his Brother was the wiſeſt of Mortals ; ad- 
ded, as a wonder, That his Mother could con- 
tain ſo many and ſo great Aromes, as, by thdr 
Convention, made up ſuch a wiſe Man; as (c) 
Plutarch relates, Hence it appearing that Neo- 
cles followed not any Philoſophy of hisown, but T0 
that of his Brother , 1 know not why (d) ſome 1. © 
affirm,that he introduced a Sect like that of his 
Brother , unleſs perhaps they ground it upon 
that place of (e) Szidas, where hie faithy that (<) In 
Neocles writ concerning his Sect : Bat who ſees 
not, it may be underſtood, that he writ con- 
cerning the Seft which he himſelf profeſſed, but 
was inſtituted by another, eſpecially for thar 
there is nothing ſaid any where of the Set of the 
Neoclide ? 

Obſerve by the way, that this Saying (a4$4 (f)Lib.de Cs. 
ftwozxs, Live cloſely,) which ( f) Plmarch OP- (g)Eraſrn, 
pugnes, and is brought in (g) amongft the Pro <bil- 


(c) Ady.Col.z. 
(a) As Genebr. 
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"FEPICURUS. 


(h) In Neocl. 


(:) Epiſt. 6. 


( 4) De fin. 
Lib. 2. 
(1, Lib. 13, 


(m) Loc, Cit. 


(n) Lib, 10. 


(o} In Not. ad 
Laert, 


(7) Lib. 2, 


Proverbial Speeches) did belong to this Neo- 
cles, as the lame (bþ) Saidas affirmeth. 

To his Three brethren, may be added thoſe 
Three Friends who, ( aswe read in (4) Seneca) 
became great Perfons, through the Converlati- 
on of Epicuras. 

Metrodorus is to be firſt nam'd; for he was, 
3 (kh) Cicero ſaith, almoſt another Eprcurus. 
(1) Strabo plainly declareth, he was of Lamp- 
ſacum. For whereas Laertius ſeems to lay he 
was an Athenian, the place 1s very COrITupt 3 
eſpecially ſeeing itis manifeſt he was nct an Atheni- 
ian, from this Antitheſis of (1m) Cicero, How much 
was Epicurus bappier for being in his Country, than 


' Metrodorus fr being at Athens ; becaule Athens 


was not the Country of Metrodorus ; The Text 
of (#) Lacrtizs is this, He had many Diſciples 
« but the molt emincat were Metradorus 'AImvatev 
ecand Timocrates, and Saudes a Lampſacene, who 
« from his firſt acquaintance with the Man, ne- 
« yer left him, &c. For my part I am of opinl- 
on, that thele words *Am»yaior, x Treworeamy, » 
=4vdry ſhould be quite expunged, for if you take 
them away, the xelt joyns together very well z 
if you admit them, they will not hang together : 
for it was Metridirus that was, indeed a Lamp- 
ſacexe, and with whom all the reſt that follows 
agreeth, not Sandes, whom, beſidesother things, 
it is falſe, that Epicurus ſhould mention 1in his 
Will. And though (os) Caſaubon conceives, 
that 'AS»r4ey may be the proper pame of a Man, 
yet is it ftrange that we hear nothing elſewhere, 
as well of Athenew as of Sandes, as Epicureans; 
Since Laertizs in this place reckons up his moſt 
eminent Diſciples ; but taking thefe away, the 
Three, viz. Metrodorus, Polyenus, and Herma- 
chus are deſcribed in a continued Series; who, 
as we faid, are put together by Sexeca, as moſt 
eminent, As for Timocrates, he is mentioned at- 
terwards by the way, when he comes to name 
Metrodorus as his Brother, and ſeems here tobe 
inſerted amiſs. The occaſion upon which theſe 
Names crept into the Text I ſuſpect to be, that 

rhaps, ſome Trauſcriber had noted in the 

ſargent, that what was delivered inthe Text, 
was confirmed alio by Athenexs ( Author of 
the Deipnoſophifte: For in him there is fom- 
thing concerning the Epicureans) and by Timo- 
crates ( for he allo is cited by Laertizs, ) and by 
one Sandes ( perhaps Suidas, or ſome other, ) 
That many things have heretofore been inſerted 
out of the Margents into the Texts themſelves, 
by careleſneſs of the Tranſcribers, is moſt mani- 
elt. 

Metrodorus therefore was by Country a Lamp- 
ſacene ( not the ſame with that Friend of Anax- 
agoras, whom (þp) Laertius mentions of the ſame 
Name) born in the 12th Year of Epicurus's age; 
for, dying in the 53 Year of his age, (the cohe- 
rence of the Words and Senſe makes me think 
It ſhould be read Mn7zoJwgsv &zwvle ) 2gd that 
being the 7th before the death of Epicarus, who 
lived to the 72 Year, it is evident, that the 
Year of his Birth mult fall upon the 12th of 
Epicurss's. From the firſt time that Metrodorns 
became acquainied with Epicxrus, (which might 
happen inthe 22 Year of his age, at what time 
Epicarus lived at Lampſacum ) he never (as we 
began to ſay out of Laertizs) parted from him, 
baut- one fix Months, in which time he was ab- 


tent at home, and thence returned to Epicurus 
He had a Siſter, Batis , whom he Married to 
I4;meneus, and a Concubine ramed Leontium 
He had Children, whom FEpicurxs recommended 
in his Will, and in the Epiſile which he wric 
dying ; and particularly a Son, named Epicurus. 
He was a very good Man, undaunted with Trou- 
bles, or Death itſelf, as Epicarns himſelf, in 
Laeriius atteſts. 


He had the Dropſie; (9) for (9 Lib2.t 


Cornelius Celſus writes, That whilſt he was ſick 21+ 


of that. Diſeaſe, and could no longer abſtain. as 
was convenient, from Drinking ; he uſed, atter 
he had forborn a great while, to Drink, and caſt 
It up again, But whether it was of this Diſeaſe 
or of ſome. other, that he died ; isnot cert, 
The Books which he writ, gre by Laertius 
reckned be theſe; Againft Phyſicians 111. Of the 
Senſes, to Timocrates. Of Magnanimity, Of the 
Infirmity of Epicurus. Againſt the DialeGicks. 
Againſt the Sopbiſts 1X, Of the way ts Wiſdim, Of 
Alteration, Of: Riches, Againſt Democritus, Of 


Nobility. Beſides which, (r) Platarch cites his /r) Adr, Cv, 


Books, Of Philoſophy. of the Poets. Againſt 
Timarchus. 
dus cites a Treatiſe, That the cauſe of Felicity 
which comes from ourſelves is greater than that which 
comes from other things, But of Metrodorus, 
enongh. 

_ was Son of Athenodorus,a Lampſacene 
alſo. 
the words of Cicero, and (to comprize much in 
little ) Modeft and Amiable, as Philodemus ( in 
(x) Laertins ) faith, 

Hermachus was Son of Agemerchus, a Mitylene- 
1, his Father of mean quality, At firſt he ſtu- 
died Rhetorick, but afterwards became ſo know- 
ing 1a Philoſophy, that Epicurzs dying, com- 
mitted the Government of the School to him, 
He dyed at Lyſias. There is great mention of 
him in Epiczras*s Will, His Writings, which 
L aertius commends for excellent, theſe. Fpi- 
ftolicks, concerning Empedocles, XXII, of Diſci- 
plines, ( for Caſaubone well reads not Mat1miy, 
but Me»4udrwy) Two Books, Againft Plato. Againjt 
Ariſtotle, 


To theſe muſt be added Leontins, a Lampſas (w) Adr.Cil 


Likewiſe (/*) Clemens Alexandri. (/ )Strm., 


He was a great Mathematician, (t) to uſe (t) Ac, 4 


(u) Lib. 16, 


cexe, whom (w) Pl«tarch calleth one of the moſt | 1: 


eminent Diſciples of Epicurzs; adding, That 
this was he who writ to Lycophron, that Epicu- 
rus honoured Demacritus. 

Moreover, Colotes and Idomeneus, Lampſacenes 
alſo, Of the former we ſhall have occalion to 
ſpeak oftner, eſpecially , becauſe of the Two 


Books which Pltarch writ againſt him, (x) La- (x) Lb.6. 


ertiu; ellewhere writes, that Menedemus the Cy- 
mick was his Diſciple, (unleſs perhaps there 
were ſome other Colotes of Lampſacum.) The 


lame Colotes it is, who, cited by (y) Macrobixs, /,) In Sr, 
argues, that Platoought not to have invented the Sip. Lib. 1. 


Fable of Erzs, becaule no kind of Fiction agree- 
eth with the Profeſſors of Truth. The later, 
Idomeners, Epicuras deſign*d to make famous by 
his Letters, as indeed he did, which appears 
from (z) Seneca: © I will alledge, /aith be, Epi- 
* cxerus for an example, who writing to Tdome- 
«* xzexs, (then a Miniſter of State employ*d in 
&« preat Aﬀairs) to perſuade him, from a ſpe- 
* cious kind of Life, to true ſetled Glory. 
If, faith he, you affett Glory, my Epiſtles will 
make you more famous, than all thoſe _— 
whic 


(5) Epiſt, ?I, 
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«which you eſteem, and for which you are ' 
Ceſteemed, Who would have known [domene- | 
cu, if Epicurws had not graved his Name in kis 
«[ etters? All thoſF Magiſtrates and Princes, 
'teyen the King himſelf, from whom [Jdomenew 
« derived his Title, are now ſuppreſted by a deep 
« Oblivion. Thw be, And thele (faith Laertiws) 
« were the more eminent Diſciples. |. 

But to thefe may be added two out of Valeriw, 
already mentioned, Polyftratus and Hippoclidez 3 
eſpecially ſeeing Laertiw reckons fe ns AS 
Succeſſor to Hermachw.,unleſs the Polyftratus who 
is joined to Hippoclides, were not the ſame with 
bim that ſucceeded Hermachus. | 

We might add Timocrates of Lampſacum,Bro- | 
ther of Metrodorws ;, but he ſeems to have fal- 
len off, not brooking the Reprehenſions of his 
Brother. We ſhall therefore rather join to theſe 
Mu, the Servant of Epicxurus, who, as Laertius 
affirms , became an eminent Philoſoptter , not 
omitted by (a) Agelim, and (b) Macrobius, m 
reckoning up thoſe, who, of Servants, became 
famous for Philoſophy. 

To omit Apeles, fomwhere derided by Plu- 
* we muſt here mention three Women, who 


ether with others of the fame Sex, learnt 
Philoſophy of Epicurw. One Leontinm , who 
ſtudyed Philoſophy under Epicurw, as (c) Athe- 
new Tecites, and may alſo be colledted from 
(4 ) Cicero, who faith, ſhe wrote a Book againſt 

beophraſtus, in an elegant Style, and in. the At- 
tick Dialet, The ſecond, Themifts, Daughter 
of Zoilws, 3 Lompſacene, Wife of the foremen- 
tioned Leontixe, Of her, befides the Teftimo- 
nies which we ſhall hereafter alledge, (e) Clemens 
Alexandrinxs taketh expreſs notice. The third, 
Philenis, whom (f) Athenews affirms to have 
written many things; adding that the obſcene 
Books aſcribed to her, were put forth under her 
Name , by Polycrates the Sophiſt, to diſcredit 
th. Woman. | 

To theſe may be added Heyodotws, to whom 
Epicurws writ a little Epitome of Phyſick, ex- 
tant in Laertizs 3, and who amongſt other things, 
according to the ſame Laertius, writ a Book Of 
the youth of Epicurus, 

Pithocler, to whom Epicurws writ of Superior 
things; extant in Leertizs, and who afhrmed, 
that when he was but 18 years old, he had not 
Ins equal for Ingenuity in all Greece, as Plutarch 
relates. 

Menecens, to whom Epicures writ that Epi- 
ſtle concerning Morality, which is extant in La- 
ertixns;, it's beginning recited alſo by Clemens 
Alexandrinus. | 

Timocrates, Son of Demetrius, a ?etamian, and 
Amynomachus, Son of Philocrates Of Bate, whom 
Epicure: made the Executors of his Will, 

Nicaner, whom Epiexras recommended to the 
care of the ſaid Executors, . 

Exrydicas, one of thoſe to whom, as Laertins 
faith, he writ Epiſtles, 

Dofithens, and his Sons Pyrrbo, and Hegeſinax, 
to whom Epicurxs wrote a conlolatory I etter, 
upon the death of their Father, as we find in | 
Plutarch. | 

| omit Polymedes, Antiderxs, and others, to 
be mentioned hereafter is treating of his Books, 
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Hotv much be rrote. 


N Either did Rte ſpend the time in gi- 


ving his Di 


Books, But to underſtand how much he 
labour?d herein, by compariſon with other 
Philoſopiftrs, hear but Laertiw in his (@) 
Preface, Many things, faith he, Zeno writ; 
more , Xenophanes; more, Democritus; more , 
Ariſtotle, more, Epicurus z more, Chryſippus. 
Where we ſee that Epicurus , as to multi« 
tude of Writings caine ſhort only of Chyyſip- 
pus. But obſerve, that elſewhere ( b) Laer- 
tixe, to ſhew he may be thought to have ex- 
ceeded Chryſippms herein , cites Apolledorws the 
Athenian, who, ſaith he, to ſhew that what Epi- 
curus writ ' of himſelf, not 3orrowed from any 0- 
ther, did far exceed the Books of Chryſippus, ſab 
expreſly thus : If a Man fhoxld take out of the Books 
of Chryfippus, the things which be bath borrowed 
of others, the Papey will be left blank, Bur that 
_—_y ſeem ſtrange, the ſame (ec) Loer- 
tins elſewhere relates, that Chryſippar , for his 
emulation of Epicxrxs in writing much, was cal. 
led by Carneades, the Parafite of bis Books , be- 
cauſe, if Epicurus writ any thing, (read yeg lat, 
not yeo las ) be wonld affet to write as much, 
Whence it came to paſs, that be often wrote the ſame 
things over again, and whatſoever came next to hand, 
and preſently thruſt it in for baſte , without corre- 
ion; and brought in ſo many Teſtimonies of other 
Writers, that bis Books were filled np only with them, 
# may be found in Zeno alſo, ana Ariſtotle. Thus 
Laertivs of Chryſippas , but of Epicarus not fo: 
For (4d) he relates, that his Volumes amounted 
to Three hundred, in which, ſaith he , there ir 
no teft imony of any other Author , but they are all 
the very words of Epicurus. Which [ obſerve, to 

ſhew ( ſeeing Epicarus wrote ſo many things, (e) 

a great Writer, as he terms him, and exceeding 

for multitude of Books, fo as (f)) Origen char- 


he conceives impoſlible, There ir not any of ms, 
who, ſaith he, kywows all that Epicurus writ ) 
his fluent Vein, and how he was chiefly em- 


ptoy'd. 


CHAP. Xx. 


What Writings of his are particularly mentianed 
by Ambars. | 


Fre it is fit we give a kind of Catalogue 
of his Books, not of all he wrote, bur 
of thoſe whoſe Titles are extant in other Au- 
thors. I fay their Titles, for the Books them- 
ſelves have ſo miſcarried by the injurv of time, 
that beſides ſome few Compendiums preſerv*d 


To begin with thoſe, which 7 aer:tius accounts 


the beſt, they 


are ranked thus. 


Ooo0o0Oo ar 


ging Celſus with temerity, ' objeCts as a thing {/ 


ciples only Oral Inſtruttiovs, 
but beſtowed much pains in compoſing ſeveral 


(4) Lib. EP, 


(6) Lib.-17; 


(e) Lib to. 


(d) Ibid. 


(e) tid. 


(f) Adv. Celf, 
th. 7. 


by Laertivs, and ſome Fragments ſcatter*d up 
and down amoneft ſeveral Writers, there is not 
any thing of them remaining, at leaſt, as yer 
known tO us, | 
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Of Nature, XXXVII. They are ſomtimes ; 
cited ſimply, Of (Nature, ' Jormtimes with the 
number of the Books, as when Laertius here- 
after in his Lifeg cizesthe I, the Xl. XI. Xi 
XV. (a) Galen alſo mentions tne Title and num- 
ber ot the Books. - | ; 

Of Atims and YVacunm, lo uſually cited, '(b) 
Cleonenes leemeth to mcan the lame under ange 
ther  naine, ,Of the Principles of all things, 


{1) Comment. 
in 1. iv. Hif. 
te nat. bm. 


(b/lib; 2. CAP, Lo 


i 


"PP S Of Love, 
oh ns. Bi : EE bo J.. 
An Epitome. of things oppertaining #0 N atrral 
Philsfophers, -T bis 5 piz6me was twotold, Great 
and Litsk z.; both are cited/ by Laertizs., .the 
Leller,-that which is wreten to Herodotws.... .- 
\ 11,» Againſt The: Aegarick (or Dialettick) Phicſo- 
* - | phers. Rowhtee © 4 hele Dewves ſeem chigfly to 
have. . congerred; £ertain; Moral. Arguments, 3s 
concerning Juſtice, Marriage; and Dower; "or 
this ſcems:t0.be-the ſane, which Laertins,,a 
(c) Plurarch-eite. under: the Bamg ., of: Doubts, 


_ without addiag,,e the Megarickay -- Þ 1 uv, 
{d) De fins lib. \, Kvgzan bfeng, Maxime. 1.Qr 195 {d)-Ciceroih- 
2 Kerprotay Muanke rate. Semeentigy berenſe, faith 
TITS bes. thts "T Sertences briefly trepriſ5'd, which. = 
(f) Denar, de. dure eteceedingly 0 living happily,” le. (F,) ebſervhere 
Oo 2. calls them ſeletts;and ſhort Sentences, (g) SEXTUS ns 
(g) Adv. Phy. ty. call. tbems , Memorable. Sayings. \ Lacrteus nat 


lto 2. y | 
I ut they gx. the-end, , and (6); Lucian ſomwhere 
ye f _ adds tham, as (3) Cirera the Book of Cran- 
e409 aor, which is, faith he, aa-Great. Indeed, but Golr 
den, and, 4 Panztius edviſed Tubero, to be got- 
ten by beart, He was in Opinion different, from 
Swidas, who calls them wicked Notions. _ *',__ 
Itset wigimor,,. Of Eleflious, 10 1 conceive it 
ought rather t© be rendred than of Sectsz per 
cauſe in this Book Fpicxrus, ſeems not to de gn 
' a Hiſtory of Sects; but Moral Laſtitution, whic 
is convecfant about the'Choice of things, as Lg- 
ertizs declares -at the end of Epicarns's Epiltle to 
exacenr. | Not to mention, that he teacherh 
the Ethick kind to conſiſt only. of Election and 


* Avoidance. For which reaſon, the Book, which | 


- is ordinarily and next to this Cited, 


Ile? pu, Of Plants, ought rather to been- | 


tituled, Nei osUx1or, Of things to be avuajded; 
2s well for coherence of the Title, as for that 
Epicarus , almoſt wholly taken up with Morxal 


Philoſophy, ſcarce treated of any particular | 


ſubject in Phyſick, unleſs they were ſuch as con- 

dncedto take away vain terrours from the minds 

of Men; of which kind, this-of Plants could 

not be, Moreover, becauſe in Manuſcripts, 

this Tithe is connexed to the former by. the 

Conjuntion' 44, we may conjeure, that the 

Inſcription was, Ilte? dighozor 4 at guar, 

or under a fingk Title, Net dipynror, 6 $1907 5 

Of Flefiion and Avoidance, Yet might the In» 

{cription have-been in the Plural anmber, for- 

almuch as it is afterwards ſaid; Eletions and 

Amid 1nces are dijudicated from Pleaſure and Gritf: 

, , , 4 Of the End; So this Book is-generally cited, 

(k, 49v.00..2+ 28 amonz[t -others, by (k,) Plutarch.. Neither: 

doth Cicero ſeem to mean any other, though he 
cite a Book Of the ends of , Good pnd Evili, + 

Of th: Criterie, or the Canon 3 Or, -aS (Gr; 

cero tranflates it," Of th? Rte; land of Judy ment. 

Bat if inſtead of Judgment we reader'it Jadica- ; 


[l, De nat, de- 
o.1, 


Charedeguss, or, Of the Gods,  This,is.0ne of 
| thoſc $.,. Which Epicarrs. enituled by the 
Names of tvs Breth;ca and Friends, that, being 
dead, their, Names might not-be torgotten; as 
(m). Plmtarch obſerves.: 11 11 
Of Samyity,. 'or ,  Hegeſianax This perhaps 
ts he , whom (#) Platarch terms, Hegetoanax,, , 

concerning whole Death, :, Epicurus wrote to (1) Acs.Cal 


\\ 
m; De X<.ong 


, his Pavents 3, unleſs. perbaps it. were he who 


wrote Hiſtgries, and Lrojcs, cited by .(o) d4ibe- , 
neus ; for he was of Akrxangria, and Epicurys (0) Lila) 


had Friends, out of ee. | 
Of Lives AV, . Which is all one as if the Tn. 
ſcription ha been,. Of. Life and Manners.  Nei- 
ther: doth Egicarns ſcem.in theſe Books to relate 
the Story of ſome eminent Perſons, as Plutarc 
and L aertis have done in their Books of Lives; 
but to give Ryles, whereby, to lead a quiet-Life, 
as may plainly:enough be colleted from the. Ca- 
| talogue of. the Moral Treatiſes, and the Places 
Gated out, of this by Laertine, » The word Lives 
ſeems here to be taken.in the ſame Senſe, as with 
(p) Plutarch, when he ſpeaketh of the difference (p) bh any, 
of Lives and Politicks, which the Interpreter yell | 
renders, Of \Manyers and Publick Inſtitutes. : Of 
heſe Books; are hereafter cited by: Leercins th 
brſt and ſecond. L 19 v7, of 


gy F; 
ene Þ Of 7ſt Aion, 
N eveles toT, bemiſia. This {cems ta have been © 


4d». C 0,1. 
Lu, 5+ 


| 
that Neoelex whowas Brother tq Epicurus,, not 
his Father ; , for in; like manner he called othes uh, Col, | 
of his Books after, the Names, of his Brothers. Fx 
The Banguet, cited by (q) Plutarch, (r) fthe- (q)Smp.ueb | ] 
new, ang! others, (/) Plutareb mentions Que- 1. 1. ] 
[tiogs handlechin jt, concerning the heat of Wine, (7) Den; y 
the time of. Coitjon, . Laertius, concerning troy» (/! 44.04, ( 
bles about Marriage, &c. - 15; 0 c 
| -  Ewrylachus to Metrodorus, 1 guels, that this ” ” þ 
| Eurylothus was the ſame with that Eurydieus, to 
| whom, as we faid formerly, Epicurns writ z but f 
' the thing is uncertain. | tk.Col.2 
Of Seeing. | 
| Of tbe Angle, which is in the Atome, l,14, M 
' Of Tomcbing; or perhaps, Of the tangibility of *PMb, b 
' Atoms : fOr (8) Epicurus called Vacunm 1: dvagt;, )4nudl mu < 
| that which cannot be toucbed, ej 'F y 
' » Of Fate, 2, 0 
Of Paſſions.  Semences te Timocrates. D 
Iles ſromur, Precognitorium ; {o1I render it, be+ tt 
cauſe he ſeemeth in this-to have diſcourled of ye 
| the Precognitive Faculty, tl 
 . Protreptieks (Exhortatory) that is, Diſcourſe ; 
for ſo Iſocrates and Clemens, exprelly, : | th 
Of Images, irtone, Simplacras, Imigines, Sp*- tt 
cies,  Forme, Spetira; 1o feveral Perſons vari: we, by 
ouſly interpret them, which are now commonly ſe 
termed Intentional Species, th 
Of Phantaſie, or the Impreſlipn thereof, which FE: 
appeareth in.the' knowing Faculty; tor neither Tl 
did Epicurus, nor moſt of the ancient Philplo: Ia 
| phers, underſtand by this word, -as we now for Wc: m 
the moſt. paxt do, the Faculty iyeli.- 7). fo 
 Ariſftobulzes,, this Bodk bears the Name of Ep for 
carus?'s third Brother. I lh; to, <1 
\ 5Of. Maſick's. yiz. as it conguceth to: Manners 3 all 
forthis maybe colletcd from (wh; Flxtarch and ;, 4. Math, ſes 
(w) Empiricus, (a) 4de,Me tn; 
| ] : of til 


rory, the force of the word will be more fully 
cxprets'd, | | | 


» 


us T XL: 


Me Gram. Of Gifts and Gratitiede, mentioned-by & Em- 
piricns, who cites ſomthing Grammartical out of 
it, | 

Polymedes , heſeems to have been ſome Friend 

or Diſciple of Epicurzs. 

Timacrates , II, Whether meaning the Bro- 
ther of Metrodorus, or the Executor of his Will, 
or ſome. other.. Hence I ſhould believe, that by 
Laertizs was cited the third Book 'of Timocrater, 
or written by Timocrates but that inſtead of 
Tirzdys, 1 ſaſpedtt it ſhould be written Try | 
»o47xt, relating to the third Book, which, by 
Epicurgs, was ſo entitled, This the Text ſeems 
to confirm. 

Metrodorxs, V. That this was the fame Me- 
trodorus , of whom we have ſpoken formerly, 
cannot be doubted. From the firſt Book, ci- 
ted-by Laertius, may be colletted, that Epics- 
rus related the Story of Metrodorur's Life. 

Antidorses, II, This' Antidorus is mentioned 
by (y) Plutarch, and perhaps by (z) Liettins 
alfo, .in the Life of Heraclides, if we there read 
Antidoras for Autodorus. 

Fefi v6 wv J5Z 24 ag3s Midplm, Of the South-wintds, 
Sentences to Mithres. Bur perhaps the Title 
ought rather to be read, ti yiowr, Of — 
as well for the reaſons alledged about the Title, 
at oney, as for that theſe Sentences ſeem not 
to have been ſeveral Opinions, concerning fome 
particular Winds, as Moral Sentences t6 mode- 
rate the pain of Diſeaſes, This ſeems to be 
the ſame Mithres a Syrian, whom Metrodorus re- 
lieved, as @ Plutarch hath ſeveral times de- 
livered z and the ſame, whom (b) Latrtizs re- 
lates to have been the Steward of Ly/imtechass 
Houſe z adding, that Mithres ſaying to Theodo- 
r#s, Thou ſeemeſt not only not to acknowledge 
Gods, but Kings alſo. Theodorus repl”d, How 
can I but acknowledge Gods, who think thee an 
Enemy to the Gods? SES 

Calliftols, who, it may be preſumed, was 
ſome Friend of Epicurns's. 

Of a Kingdom, mentioned by (c) Plutarch. 

Andximenes; perhaps the ſame Lampſattne 
who is mentioned by (4) Strabo, and whom 
both (e) Pletarch and (f) Laertins ſeem to mean; 
for, though he were one of Alexander's Maſters, 
yet did he ſurvive him, ( for he wrote his Ati. 
ons,)) and was, according to Szidas, Diſciple to 
Diogenes the Cynick, and conſequently younger 
than he; whereas Diogenes dyed inthe Eighteench 
year of Epicurus*s Age, vis. in the beginning of 
the 1 14th Olympiad. 

Epiftles, Of theſe, four are extant in Laer- 
tins ;, one, to Herodotus, which was, as we faid, 
the leſler Epitome , and under that Name cited 
by (g) 4chilles Tatins, Of Nitaral thinger, The 
ſecond, to Pythoctes , Of Meteors, or Superior 
things, as well Celeſtial, as all others'above the 
Earth, The third, to' Menecews, Of Manners, 
The laſt is very ſhort, which he writ Dying, to 
Idomenems. That, beſides theſe, he writ intu- 
merable others, may be colleted from (b) Pl«- 
farch, (i) Laertius, and others, For Phitarch, 
for example, cites an Epiſtle of his, To Anaxar- 
<w; (k) Laertius his Epiſtle, To Ariftobatns 
| alloanEpiſtle, To bis Friends at Mytilene. This 

Mb, ſeems to be the ſame with that, which (1) Sex- | 
tus Empiricus Cites thus ; To the Philoſophers at My- 
tilene; But Laertins implycth, there were more 


|{dv.C 0/1. 
Lb, 5+ 


a .r, 
T 


lib, 10, 


. # 
*\ . 


» Mr 


—— 


—— 


which' bore thae Inſcription, &% # ag 7% & 
Mimvalu)z eixoong,s;, To'as there might be one of 
them, Snppoſititious, In the ſame rank may be 
reckoned his-Epiſtles, concerning feveral Inſti- | 
tutions-of Life, hinted by (m) Laerting, cited (m) in Protag, 
by'(#n) Atbeneus and (o) Enſebins, I omit, that L:4, 9. 
the ſame (p) Athenens mentions his Epiſtles to (») Dezpn. 8. 


Hermachus;, and not to enquire after any more, (*)>* Prepar. 


the higheſt in repute were thoſe written to Ido. "5: 


meneus, as we may underſtand from (q) Seneca, (4) 
who aſſo citeth ſomthing excellent out of his 
Epiſtles to Polyenus, Amongſt thoſe to Idome- 
aewus was that, out of which (r) Michael Apoſta- 
lius cites a Fragment, containing the Original 
of the Proverb, Theſe ſhall be to thee both Pythian 
aud Delian, apply'd to thoſe that ſhall dye with- 
in a ſhort time; though Eraſmes affirms the Pro- 
verb itſelf to be cited out of Menander. _ 
As to the Epiſtles, we ſhall by the. way ob- 

ſerve, that Epicuras uſed to write, by way of 
Saſutation in the beginning of his Epiſtles, ſom- 
times, xaupery, Fay; ſomtimes cu aes7le, well to 

to do; fomtimes cv Hdury, ſomtimes avsdulos *, 

well to live ;, UNaivey, Health. For that which 

we read in (/)) Laertins, & &» F immnats dyn 5% 

aaicery,  megTloy x, arsduio; El dpioey, IS de- 
feCtive, there ſeems ſome word wanting to. the 
Sentencez neither doth the word &4.czy ſeem to. 
belong to the form of Salutation. And beſides, 
theſe words, dyn 4%, exclude zaigew from the 


(r) Cent. 16; 
Parem. 954 


| Epicurean form of Salutation; whereas this 


wotd is not only put before his Epiſtles, extant 
in Latrtias , but it is rendred by (x) Cicero alſo, 4) ne fin. $ 
when he alledgeth that which he wrote at his 

Death. For this reaſon, when heretofore 1 
would, in the room of theſe two words, have 
put #7j%, ( as a leſs Alteration, than if I ſhould 
have ſabſtituted 7p #nx, or the like) the lear- 
ned Puteanns approved it; but withall concei- 
ved, 4p!zy ought to be retained; bur the ex- 
cellent Menagins was of Opinion ,* that fince a 
word is wanting, for 44g:5y ſhould be read Eyez- 
2s», uſed on the like occaſion by Laertius ; 
but that a»77 5 ought to be retained, foraſmucli 
as Epicurus ſeemeth not to have uſed the word 
a/pery , It being mentioned as proper to Cleon, 


t Salut. 


Or whether inſtead of 4-52» might we not pu (i) Lib. 2 
a 


diown, Or, with the leaſt alteration , dpecoy, 
ſignifying, that for Salutation, he was, beſt plea. 
ſed with thoſe words, e< mTeg7Te, and anedtfos 
Z63; or might not '4»7? 43 be retained, imply- 
ing, that he did not quite caſt afide the word 
2ai;4, but inſtead of it ſomtimes'ufed the other 
two , as if 77+ were either wanzing ye imply'd. 
Indeed, (x) Lacian ſeems not obſcurely to hint 
as much, when ung, that Epicxras Was ex- 
treamly delighted with the, word aig, he 
adds, that ſorntimesg he uſed other words, and 
that fomtimes in his more Accutate and Profound 
Epiſtles, (which yet, he'faith, were not many, 
or when he writ to his moſt intimate Friends, 
he chiefly uſed 5-airer. . Laertius therefore at- 
tributing the word wnre#71or to him, may as 
well be thought to have intended ace, aSuſed 
by him: Since, attributing tv 2dy to him al- 
ſo, he makes &'7ez71+y as peculiar to Plato, as 


ey to Clean; i , 46-3 
oe of his Books is compiled by 
elides theſe; there are others, 


(x) Ibid 


This Catal 
£abbnter; Bi ( 
Q0000 2 el 


þ) Deipn. 13; 


Epiſt, 1%, 


both by (*) Lucian and- (w) Laertizs himſelf. () De lapſe in 


544 


ET my at 


'EPICURVUS. 


(7 ) Tufe. 3: 


ors, Is 


{a) Lib. 16. 


£ 
Ba - = 


(4) In Lex. 


(c} D2 Lex. 


cited both by Laertixs himſelfe, and other Wri- 
ters. Laertias formerly cited his Book, Of Rbe- 
zorick, mentioned alſo by the Scholiaſt of Her- 
mogenes,, But that which is cited, Of Perſpicxi- 
ty requiffte to Diſcourſe, belongs to Canonick,, 
which | he ſubſtituted in the room of Dialefick, 

He likewiſe: ſeems to cite his Negwytuwe, 4n- 
zecedentia, Or. Precipus;, things precedent* or 
preferred, in the Senſe of the Stoickes. I ſhould 
think it meant of ſome of the Books before ci- 
ted, if amongſt them there were any, wherein 
that which is alledged were written by Epicwrns. 
There arecited allo Srecheioſes, Inſtitutions or 
Elements ,. XII. 

There ſeems alſo to be cited, Of IYorlds, XU. 
For, deſcribing ſeveral Worlds, he is faid to 
have done it in the X11 th a2 77s, or, as the 
Manuſcripts, «*} a7, upon this very Subject ; 
the rather, becauſe it ſeems not meant of thoſe 
KXXVII which are conſtantly cited , Of Nature. 

I ould-add his Phyſical Problems, and Ethi- 
cal Dodtrinet;, but that under theſe Names may 
be compriſed, . all that Epicwras wrote concer- 
ning Nature and Morality. 

Moreover, (y) Cicero cites his Book, Of the 
chief Good; ynlels it be the ſame with that, Of 
the to already mentioned, 

y the (z) ſame allo is cited his Book, Of 


(x)De divin.2. Pleaſure; this perhaps Laertius meant, when he 


aid, It was objeted by ſome againſt Epicarws, 

that he uſurped the Treatiſe of Ariftippw con- 

cerning Pleaſure, as if it /had been his own. 
Beſides theſc, * Cicero cites his Book, Of Pi- 


{*) De nar. de- eds the Gods, diſtinct, as it ſeems, from 
[tf 


Of Sandity, reckoned by Laertins, Of 
Santiity , faith he, Of PFiety towards the Gods, 
he wrote Books. 

Again, Platarch declares, that he wrote Books 
againſt Theopbraſtus : for the ſecond of them, he 
ſaith, contained a diſcourſe concerning Colours, 
Hitherto of his Books. 


—_—_ —c_— 


CHAP, XI. 
His Will, 


F Picurus having employed his Life in Tea- 
, Ching and Writing, and being now grown 
old, made, as the cuſtom was, his Will, which 
being preſerv*d entire by ( a) Laertins,we ſhall 
not need to have recourſe to thoſe Fragments of 
it , which lie diſperſedly in. Cicero, and other 
Writers, It was ia this Form, 


' ©Thus. I bequeath : I give a!l my Eſtate to 
© Amyn1machus, Sor of Philecrates, of Batis, (a 
©Town of the Zgean Tribe, as (b) Heſychins 
© deſcribes it) and to Timocrates Son of Deme- 
@trins , A Potamian, (of Potamus, a Town be- 
* longing to the Leontian Tribe, (c) Phaverin. ) 
© according to the donation which hath already 
© been made, and is Recorded among the Deeds 
© inthe Metroum, (a Temple of the great God- 
© deſs at "Athens, ſeated upon the Haven, in 
e which the Lawes, Judgments, and other Acts 
e were pteſeryed, as Athenens , Swuidss, and 
© others affirm) with this condition, that they 
© beſtow the Garden, and all that belongs to it, 
©0n Hermachus, Son of Agemarcbur, a Mityle- 


*xean, and thoſe that ſhall ſtudy Philoſophy 
*with him; and on thoſe whom Hermachas 
* ſhall leave his Succeſſors in Philophy, and to 
© thoſe who ſhall ſucceed us in the Profeſſion of 
* Pluloſophy, for ever. And that it may be 
* preſerved with all poſſible care, I aſlign the 
*School to Amynomacbus and Timocrates, and to 
*their Heirs, according to the ſureſt form of 
©Law, that they may keep the Garden, and de. 
© liver it to thoſe who ſhall profeſs Philoſophy 
© after us, The Houſe which is at Melize, let 
© Amynomachus and Timocrates deliver to Herma. 
© cbxs, and to thoſe that ſtudy Philoſophy with 
© him, to dwell in it as long as he ſhall live, Of 
* the Revenues made over by us to Amynomachy; 
©and Timocrates, let them fer apart as much as 
* ſhall be ſufficient ( adviſing with Hermachus, ) 
* to celebrate the Exequies of my Father, Mo- 
©ther, and Brethren; and to keep, as they have 
« done hitherto, my Birth-day, in the firſt De- 
© cad of the month Gamelion ; as allo to provide 
 ©2 Feaſt for Entertainment of all thoſe who ſty- 
©dy Philoſophy with us, every month on the 
© twentieth day of the Moon, in Commemora- 
© tion of us, and of Metrodorws. Let them alfo 
* keep a day in Memory of my Brethren in the 
* month Poſideox, as we uſed to do; and another 
© to Polyenns, in the month Aferagitnion, Let 
: Amynomachus and Timocrates take care of 
© Epicxaras, Son of Metrodorxs, and of the Son of 
© Polyenus ;, and let them ſtudy Philoſophy, and 
© live with Hermachxs, In like manner, let them 
* take care of the Daughter of Metrodorxs, and 
© ſo ſoon as ſhe ſhall be marriageable, beſtow 
© her upon him of the Students of Philoſophy, 
© whom Hermachus ſhall chuſe, provided ſhe be 
* modeſt, and obedient to Hermachus. Let Amy- 
© zomachus and Timecrates, out of our Revenues, 
© beſtow yearly ſo much as ſhall be ſufficient 
© for their Maintenance, with the conſent of 
© Hermathus. For letthem ſoeſteem Hermachuz, 
© having an equal ſhare in our Revenues, and 
*grown old in ſtudying Philoſophy under us, 
cand left by us Guide of thoſe that ſtu- 
* died Philoſophy under us, that all things 
© be done by his advice. As for her Por- 
*tion,, when ſhe ſhall come to be Marriage- 
cable, let Amynomachys and Timocrates take 
as much as they ſhall think convenient, with 
©the conſent of Hermachus, Likewiſe, let them 
<take the ſame care of Nicanor as we did, that 
call they, who, ſtudying Philoſophy with us, have 
© communicated the ule of their Eſtates, and 
© expreſſing all Friendſhip have choſen to grow 
© old with us in Philoſophy, want not any necella- 
© ries to the utmoſt of our Power. All my Books 
<] bequeath to Hermachws ;, but if any thing of 
© mortality happen to Hermachns, before the 
© Children of Metrodorus arrive at full Age, let 
| © Amynomachus and Timocrates take care, that 
* all neceſlaries be decently provided for them, 
© as much as ſhall be neceſſary, out of the Reve- 
© nues left by us. Let all the reſt be ordered as 
© we have appointed, as much as is poſlible, | 
© manumit of my Servants, Mxs, Licis, Lycon; 
© Phedria allo I et free, 
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CHAP, ANIl.* 
The Manner of bis Death. 


$ concerning his laſt Sickneſs and Death, 
== muſt know that Epicurus was of a Con- 
ſirution not very ſtrong, This is implied even 
by the Title of the Book, written by (s) Me- 
trodorns, Of the Infirmity (n Unhealrthfulneſs ) 
of Epicurus. It is implied alſo by the envious 
exaggeration of (b) Szidas,that Epicuras could 
not endure to put on. his Cloaths, nor to riſe 
out of Bed, nor to look upon the Sun, and the 
Fire, and the like, Theſe may at leaſt per- 
ſuade, that Epicxrxs was of a Complexion not 
ſtrong, and as in the whole courſe of his Life 
he had not a conſtant health, fo at laſt he died 
of a painful Diſeaſe, the Stone, whereof it is 
probable he had many Fits, ( c ) Laertizs, out 
of Hermachus, in his Epiſtles , relates that he 
died of the Stone, ſtopping his Urine , having 
lain ſick 14 days. 

It is memorable, that being near death, he 
writ that Epiſtle which LZaertixs mentions , as 
written to Idomenexs 3 ( d ) Cicero, to Herma- 
chus perhaps it was ſent to both , becauſe of 
the 7 #wir: or to Idomenent , rather than to 
Hermachus, becauſe_the Children of Metrodorus 
were ſufficiently recommended to Hermachus, by 
his Will. Moreover, It is not likely that Hey- 
macbns, his next Succeſſor , was abſent at that 
time, eſpecially ſeeing he ſent a relation of Epi- 
curns's death in Letters; not to preſs, that he 
from his Youth was more addiCted to Rhetorick, 
than Philoſophy , as appeareth from Laertiz. 
The Epiſtle is this, 

© Leading a moſt happy life,and withaldying, 
© we writ this to you, ſeized by the Strangury and 
© Dyſentery beyond expreſſion , but all theſe were 
© counterpoized by the joy of mind, which I con- 
©ceived in remembring our Diſcourſes and In- 
© yentions. But thon, as becomes the good will 
* which thou haſt had from thy Youth to me,and 
* Philoſophy, take care of the Children of Me- 
© trodorus. ' 

( e_) Laertins adds, ( out of Hermippms ) that 
Epicurus went into a Bath of warm water, called 
for Wine, drunk it off, and exhorting his Friends 
to be mindful of his ine , whiPſt he was 
diſcourſing,died. Upon which Laertizs hath vhis 
Epigram : 


Farewel, and bear my Doftrine in your minds ; 
$ai'd dying Epicurus to bis Friends 

Into a warm Bath going, Wine be quaſi; 

Apd then from Pluto took 8 colder draught. 


————_—_ 


CHAP. XIE. 
The time of his Death. 
| gromar died in the 2d year of the 127th O- 


lympiad, Pyrbaratws being Archon. Aﬀter 
Odrey ir& , which (4) Laertins cites but of 
4 | 


Apollodoraz's Chronology, Caſaxbon rightly reads * 
F ' $12959's $Cd wns X ing]ogns 'Cavumed@ ;, for in 
the ordinary reading i: being wanting, who 
could imagine that Epicxrss, born in the 109th 
Olympiad, could die in the 107th. And indeed, 
the 72d year of Epicarxs, in which he is. faid 
to * ar died , upon the 127th Olynt- 
piad. | 
The month and day of the year, in which 
Epicterus died, 1s told by C b) Clemens Alexan- 1Seromn fb. 
drines, who faith, that Antilochur, from the time (959965 t- 
of Pythagoras to the death of ws, reckoned 
312 years, adding , that the death of Epicaris 
hapned on the xoth day of the month Gaome- 
lion, Where obſerve, if the time of Pythago- 
ras be reckoned from the. 6oth Olympiad, in 
which . Leertizs ſaith , lie flouriſhed; there will 
be found to be but 290 years from thence to tlie 
death of Epicarzs,and conſequently the acconac 
of Antifochus will fall ſhort 4.2 years. Where- 
fore this ja:z/a muſt be taken from the birth of 
Pythagoras, who began to flouriſh in the 40th 
year. of his age. _ L | 

Now whereas Apolbderas faith, that Epicuras 
lived 72 years, which is confirmed alſo by. (c )) (c) pe fars; 
Cicero, ſaying, It always was true, that Epicutus 
ſhall dye, baving lived 72 years; Pytharatus being 
Archon, ( whence ſome conjecture, Epicurus died 
in his ClimaCterical year, which is commenſura- 
ted by 9g.) the laſt, or 52d year, is not to be 
underſtood as compleat, for Epicarns had but 
newly entred into it, there being but three days 
over and above the 7 1 years 5 for he was born 
on the 4th, and dy'd on the xoth, of the month 
Gamelion, there being, between the time of his 
Birth, and his Death, 18 complete Olympiads, 
except one year. Wherefore, this is in the ſame 
manner, as when (4d) Pliny, ( e ) Lucian, and 
( f ) Cenſorinus affirm the Sicilien (or Leontine) \,g 
Gorgias did live 108 years, whereas (gz) Cicero, (:) In Macrob. 
and (b) Valerins Afaximus fay, he compleated (F)De die nar. 
but 107. Here is obſervable , the compariſon (2/11 Car.Ma- 
which (#) Plutarch makes between Epicurns , my g cap. 
and Gorgzas ;, for aftet he had ſaid that Alexis, \, 
the Comick Poet, ( Son of Menander , and Fa- (:)De orar. def. 
ther of Stephanus the Comick Poet, as (k) Suk. (k) Is Lex. 
das relates ) lived double the time of Mctrodors7#, 
that is 106 years, Metrodorus living according 
to (1) Laertins, 53, he adds; that Gorgias the 
Sophiſt outlived Epicurus 3 m\iov 5 &H57e:]ov, more 
than one third ; for if we take the number 36, 
it will be the ſame which Epicxrsns lived double, 
Gorgias treble; and whereas Plutarch ſays more, 
os. od he reflected upon the Opinion which | 
( m ) Quintilion and (n) Swidas afterwards fol- (1)L:5. 3p: 
lowed, that Gorgias lived top years, -—FOIM 

| ſee not, why the ( 9) Interpreter of Cle- (,} rerverus. 
mens Alexandrinus ſhould render Gamelion 
Odober ;, for though there be ſome Controverſie 
about the order of the Greek mvaths , yet ſhall 
we not find any but make Gamelion the 6th, 
75th, or $th, from Hecatombeox ; which ſeeing it 
cannot begin higher than June, certainly Game- 
lion will be far diſtant from Ofober, But ſince 
by many Arguments it is evinced, that Gamelion 
is the 7th from Hecatombeoy, it ought rather to 
be reduced to Farxary, Now becauſe the 2d 
year of the 129th Olympiad began in Sum- 
mer, in the 4443d year of the Fulian period; 


{d) Lib.q. cap. 


(1) Lib: x0, 


the Gamelios of that year muſt fall upon Fans: 
ary; 


> 


 " EPICURVUS. 


ary, in the beginning of the:4444". year of the! 
Julian Petiod, Upon what day of Fexxary, the 
.10# of Gamelion might fall, it nor cafie to de- 
termine. But if we may make Gamelion cam- 
mence (as is. done in the timeiaf the Nativity) 
ifrom. the ga% Moon, or from the 7** Full Moon 
after the Summer: Solſtice, foraſmuch as the new 
Moon hapned upon the 3oth of December, and 
ccoriſequentiyxhe a4 Moon upon'the 12th:of 7a- 
xxary; Hereupon if we mdke that the aſt of Go- 
| ezclion, the 0% will fall npon the 21ſt -of - 
.ary, upon.which the deathiof Epicuras might tall. 
Where we rmuft further obſerve, That whereas 
Epicurns is faid:to bave lived: p2 years, it mult 
be underſtood. of the Grecian years, nut Fulian, 
for ſo it would:falb ſhort two Days, it being; al- 
ready proyed,' he was Born the 239 of Jannory. 
Now, to: reduce the. Death of | Epicaras to our 
Account; is eaſe : Forit we: ſubſtract Ten Days, 
and for the Cyck of the Sun that Year which is 
20, And, forthe Dominical Letter D. accord- 
ing to the Old Style, put G. according to our 
own, it will appear that Epicxrus died the 3 1ſt of 
Fenuary ,'it'bethg the 4th day of the week, or 
Wedneſday, before the computation of Chriſt, 
270 Years.. | 


»—_— = 


— 


"CHAP. MIV. 
How dear bis Memory was to his Followers. 


7T T remains, that we briefly tell how the Me- 

T mory of Epicurws, after his death, was re- 

ſpeed by. his Followers, * For, to omit, that 

his Country honoured him with brazen Statues, 
4) Lib, 10, 
i days and Ceremonies appointed in his Will, were 
punQually kept by his Followers. 


(b)Lib.35.Cap. rs. (b) P fans 
< writing 3 50 years after upon this thing) On bis 


2, 
Birth-day, {aith he, the twentieth Moon, they Sacri.. 
fice, and keep Feaſts every Month, which they call 
Teades;, whence it may be conceived, that the 
( Lib.79. Epicureans were by Greek Writers, a$ (c) 4the- 
news, termed ing) gzs, from obſerving ingdzs 
(d) Rivier. as Rhodiginus alſo takes notice, Although (4) 


ſome there are who think, they were called Ics- 
diſte, from imwran Image, becauſe there was 
not one of them, but had the Picture of Epicu- 
rw. Andof theſe Images, (*) Pliny alſo thus; 
They keep ( ſaith he) the Conntenance of Epicurus 
in their Chambzrs, and carry it up and down with 


{*) Loc. Citat. 


(c) De fin, r. them';, And (e) Cicero, in the Perſon of Articas, 
« Neither, ſaith be, can we forget Epicurus of 
«207 Man; whoſe repreſentation we have not 
& only in Pictures, but in Cups, and Rings alſo. 

(f) Alex. ab (f) Thereare whoadd, that © ſome took great ' 

Alex, 2,19. % care to have Pictures of Epicurzs, not only in 


«Rings, but in:Cups, as conceiving it a fortunate 
« Omen, to the Nation, and their own Name. 
As. for the affeftian which they bare to him, hear 
Parro, Hononr, faith (g) Cicere, * Office, Right 
& of Wills, the Anthority of Epicurns, the At- 
« teſtation of, Phedrus, the Seat, Houfe, Foot- 
« ſteps of excellent. Perſons, he faith, that he 


2) Epiſt.15.1. 


(+) De fin.z. muſt preſerve; but eſpecially. (b) Taorquatus, 
« Owe weyot much to him, ſaith be, who, asif 
& he had heard the voice of Nature her felf, did 
& {> firmly and ſoundly comprehend her, as that 
(7 Ibid, <« he brought all ingenious Perſons into the way 


* of a peaceful, calm, qyiet, happy Life ? And 


as (a) Laertiys writes z,, I obſerve, that the Set- | 


© 8reateſt Errors, and delivered all things ap- 
* pertaining to well and happy living, 
And becarffe Epicurs dying, adviſed hisfriends 


that all of them got by heart his Maxims, and . 
ſome there were who learned without Book all his 
Doctrines, as particularly Scyro, mentioned in his 
Academicks, But let it ſuffice, to alledge ſome few 
Verſes of (1) Lacretizs, by which we may perceive (/) 
how affectionate they were to the Memory and 
Dactrinesof their Maſter, He begins his Third 
Book, thus, 71.4 
Who firſt from Darkveſs conld'ſt « Light fo clear 
Strike forth, and make Life's Benefits #pprar, 
Great Ornament of Gracia, I am lead 
 Bytber, and in thy Sacred Foot-fteps tread : 
Not to contend, but kindly imitate. 
For how can chattring Swallows emulate 
The Swan? Or tender Kids keep equal pace (race? 
With the ftout well-breath*d Steed" s impetnous 
From thee, O Father, everything receives 
Invention, thos giv ft Precepts, from thy Leaves, 
As Bees rhip up and down and ſweetly ſack, 
In flow'ry Groves, we Golden Sayings pluck: 
Golden, deſerving an Eternal Life. 

And again ; 4 
By theſe a Pleaſure I receiv'd from Thee 
ne, withal, a Reverence, to ſee 

That Natwre every way thou badſt unvaiP4. 
And afterwards, 

Great Epicurus died, bir Lives race run, 

Whoſe Wit Mankind exceeded, as the San 

Eclipſeth by his Riſing all the Stars. 


CHAP. XV. 


With what Conftancy and Unaninty, the Succeſſion 
of his School flouriſhed. 
T: deſerves to be taken notice of, not only that 
the ſucceſſion of his School was conſtant, but 
that his Succeſſors.and Followers did always fo 
agree, as was indeed wonderful, * As concern- 
ing the Conſtancy, it is known that the Preſi- 
dents of the Gardens, or Maſters of the School, 
from the death of Epicuras, to the times of 7- 
lius Ceſar, and Augnjtns, ſucceeding one another 
in a continued Series, were, according to (4 
Swidas, XIV, and that for 237 years: In which 
later times, How many Epicureans there were, 
eminent Perſons, and of great account in the 
State, appears from Cicero. (b) Lucian 2110 
writes, that in his time there was a ſtipend al- 
lowed to the Epicaſans, by the Emperor, n0 
le than to other Philoſophers; adding, that 
when any one of them died, he, whom they moſt 
approved of, was ſubſtituted in his room, (c) Las (:)Lib 15 
ertins Who lived after Lucian, declares, that 
whereas the: Succeſlions of the other Philoſo- 
phers did almoſt quite fail ; yet the Succeſſion of 
Epicurus did conſtantly perſevere, ſo many ſuc- 
ceeding one another in government of the Dt 
{ciples, as could not be reckoned up. Nameuiu 
(cited by (4) Enſebius) adds, that this Succeſli- (d) Prep 
on laſted till histime, and that ſo perfectly, as 1, 
it was likely to endure a great while after. Af- 
ter theſe (&) Latiantins The Difcipline of Epl- (c)Liv3 
curus, faith he, was much more celebrious. 10 2 7: 
word, as long as Learning; flouriſtied- in Greece, 
and Rome was preſerved from the Barbarians, 


— 


b)In Eun 


— 


(again, * Who, faith he, I think only faw 
«ruth, and freed the Minds of Men from the 


the School and Diſcipline of Epicwrys continu- 
ed eminent, Av 


Parr YX 1 
to be mindful of his DoCtrines, (k) Cicero faith, (&)De 


Lib, 4 


(a)In Epic 


Ot. 4 


Ub, 1. 
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vb. 14, 
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_ - As-for their unanimity, to omit that of Cice- 
ro, **-] will maintain the Epicurcans who are ſo mz» 
« uy, my Friends, ten that are ſ5 loving to ane an- 
« ther, ,and- the like places ; and ſhall rather ob- 
ſerve, that. whereas ather Sects alinoſt at their 
very . beginning- were diſtrafted with inte- 
tine dilentions ;-the Epicureg' was far from ſuf- 
fering any ſuchthing.- For (g) Themijtins writes, 
that the Opinions of Epicurus were kept by all the 


| Epiciereans, 45 Laws of Solon or Lycurgus, And, 


25-if-they had all one Soul amongſt them, faith 
(b)Seneca, Whaiſazver Hermachus affirm'd, what- 
ſeever Menodorus, is referr*d to oe. All things that 
aty Man delivers in that Society, go ender one Man's 
newe.z This will appear more plainly, -if we al- 
ledge-.the words of Namenius, the Pythagerean, 
in 17) Ewſebivs ; who after he hath complain*d, 
that; the Succetlorsof Plato did not preſerve that, 
Unanwiry , for which the--Pythagoreans  wete 
cikeemed, adds," After this manner the Epics. 
<reans being inſtituted (though unworthy, )leem- 
© pg. not inany thing to diſlent from Epicurzr, 
<and* profeſiing to have the ſame Tenents with 
\ their: wite Maſter, have not unjuſtly attained 
$their ſcope, / Hence ithath hapned tothe Epi- 
© exyeans for 2 longtime, that they never, in any 
{ thing worth notice,contradicted either one ano- 
© thex,or Epicurns, Amongſt them it is an Offence, 
© or cather {mpliety, and Sin, to bring in any In- 
*govation z wherefore none dares attempt - it, 
5 Hence, by reaſon of their conſtant agreement 
© among themſelves, they enjoy their Dactrines 
$ peaceably and quietly ; and this 1nſtitution of 
v Epicerus reſembles the true ſtate of a perfech 
* Common-wealth, which being far from Sediti- 
© on, is governed by one Joynt Mind and Opinion. 
For which reaſon, there have not, nor are not, 


© nor, in likelyhood, will be wanting, thoſe, that : 


© ſhall willingly follow it, but amongſt the Stoical 


*Fattion, &*c. One would think there were 
nothing wanting to this Teſtimony, but, to ſay 
of all the Epicxrearts, as (k) Valerins( before ci- 
ted ) didof two & them, that « Snch a Socie- 
*ty might be thought to have been begotten, 
© nouriſt*d, and terminated in the boſom of Ce- 
< leſtial Concord, 


— 


CHAP. XVI. 
The Succeſſors and Fillowers of Epicurus. 


T remains, that we give a Catalogue of thoſe 
who were eminent in that Sect, after the 
death of Epicurxs, We have already faid, that 
Hermachns ſucceeded Epicurus, and Polyſtratus 
Hermachus, It alſo is manifeſt from Laertins, 


that Dionyfius ſucceeded Polytratus ;, and Bafili- \ 


des, Dionyſius. But who thole ten Succeſſors were 


from. Baſilides, to him wh govern'd the School | 


inthetime of Azgruſtzs,we cannot ealily ſay. Per- 
haps after Baſilides, ſucceeded Protarchys Barg y- 


leites, whom (a) Strabo terms an Illaſtrious Per- | 


ſon. The ſame Strabo faith, That Diſciple to 
Protarchus was Demetrius, farnamed 'Lacon, who 


Followers of Epicurns, Pcrhaps after. him fuc- 


ceeded Diogenes of Tarſus, Author of the Seled, 
Schools, whereof Laertins mentions XX Books. | 


He alſo cices an Epirome of Moral Doctrine, 
Written by the fame Perſon, Laertizs mentl- 


. is mentioned ali'o by (6) Laerrizs, and was, as 
(c) Sextrs F mpiricus faith, eminent. amonght the 


ons alſo ( bat whertier they belong to this Se- 
ries of Succeſlors, . is.uncertain, ) *T'wo Ptolomie? 
of 4&lexandria; © whether from differences of 
Complexion, or ſome other Reſpet, one Sir- 
named Black. the other White. He mentions 
alſo Orioz, and ſeems to mention one Democri- 
tus, who, in his Timecrates, takes notice of Plea- 
ſire after Epicurus'$ Dottrine. 

There follow . Two out of t 


19 uhom 
pion, recited by Fer Crore. Bapnd 
iam, befare . the, Gete of If) | 
Togpclan ney, > EUC 1&6 Abd, 
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Not long after fems -to have flouriſbed-.in 
the Schqolthat Apallodorss, whom L aertizes term- 


eth eminent ,, XuT Ie vor, for.. thax (as1 con 
ceiye) he bore ſuch way 1o the 
moſthenes is laid 19 have done un « 


Auditor of Apollagor | 
according to (e,) Lartivs, who ; adds, that he 


ted by Laeerting, oh athers, _ 
wrote much, and that he was famous both for 


ith, He ſpoke Diſtintly, Gravely, and Neat- 
ly; and that he.was Chief of the _Epicareans , 
unleſs both He, and Apolodurns lived earlier: 


him, and writipg; concerning him to (4) Azti- 
cs ;, Zen», ſaith He, 1 love as well as thou daft. 
*1 CHAP. XVI. bt 


Laertiys,. \ bis Vindication of Epicurus. 


Iotymus the 'Stoick, much maligning Epicu- 

res, traquced. him exceedingly, produ- 

© cinf, Fifty ;Epifks, very laſciyious, as written 
X by Epicurus ; to which he added, as Epicurus*s 
< alſo, the ſhort Epiſtles, commonly aſcribed to 
« Chryſippaes. Ny 16s difalfefted.to himwere Po- 
'©Hdonius. the  Stoick, and Nicolazr,. and Sotior, 
<in the z2th of hisDiocleah Confutations, (which 
Care 1h all XXIV.) and Dionyfius Flalicarnaſſens. 
© For they ſay,he went from Houſe to Houſe with 


| ©* his Mother reading + expiatory Prayers ; and 
| 4rY 


- 


adorns Was. Zena the Sidonien, (e) Lib. 7. 


Philoſophy and. Rhetorick 3 whenge. I conje- (f) De Nat. 
Cture, it is the. fame Zezo, .of whom (F) Cicero E%-7- 


which if it were {o, this other belongs to the (2) Ibid. 
Times of the Emperors, for (g) Cicero. heard (#) Epilt.5-1- 


a 
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« that with his Father he taught Children far 2 | 
© ſmall ſtipend ; that one of His Brothers was a 
« Pandcr; that he himſelf iſed the company of 
t [,ontium,a Curtczan ; that he aſcribed ro him- 
<jelr the books of Democritus concerning Atoms, 
© and of Ariftippus concerning Pleafure; that he 
«\yvas not a tive Native of the City, as Timo- 
« +r.;1e5 acknowtedgeth, and Herodotks, in his Book 
© of the Youth gf Epicxras; That he baſely ilat- 
*tered MitbreFStcward of Lyſmachus, calling 
© him in his. Epiſttes, Apollo and King, That Io- 
© menens, Herodotes, and Timocrates, who pub- 
<jiſhed tome obſcure Pieces of his, did commend 
«and flatter him for the ſame : That in his Epi- 
6 ſtles, he writes to Leontivme, thus; O King 
© Apollo, my dear little Lrontiner, How were we 
© rraniported and filled with Joy at the reading 
© of thy Letter! To Th:mifta Wife of Leontize, 


'©chns; If you come not to me, I ſhall roll to you 


eyhitherſoever you call me. * And: to Pitbocles, 
©2 havdforn Youth; 1 confume in expectation 
* of your Amiable and Diyine company. And 
© again, writing to Themiſts, * he thinks to per- 
« ſuade her : AS Theodorxs affirms, in his Fourth 
© Book againſt Epicurss, That he wrote to ma- 
©ny other Cortezans, efpetially to Leontium, 
« vith whom Metrodorwr alſb\was in love. That 
© in-his Book concerning the End, he writesthus, 
'* Neither know I what 18 this Good, If we take 
*2way the pleaſures of the Taſte ; If we take 
Away tho of Coition; If we take away thoſe 
of Hearing; If we take away thoſe of the Sight 
< That in hjs Epiſtle to Pithocter he writes ; Hap- 
py Youth, ly as faſt as thoucanft from all Di- 
6 Fe line, Eprewrns calls him, Cinedologum, 

© rails at him exceedingly. Timocrates, Brother 
of Mctrodorns,who wasa while a Diſciple of Epi- 


© cares, but at laſt forſook the School, faith; 


-<Fhat he yomited twice a day, upon overcharg- 
© inp his Stornach; and that he himſelf had much 
6 2d to get away from their Nottucnal Philoſo- 
phy, and Converſation in ſecret.. That Epi- 
© cxrys Was ignorant of many things belonging 
©*ro Diſcourſe, but much more of thoſe which 
© belonged to Life. That he was of ſuch a miſe- 
« rable Conſtitution, that he was not able of him- 
© {elf for _— to get-out of Bed, or riſe 
© out of the Chair in which he was carried. That 
+he ſpent every day a Mina at his Table, as he 
< himſelf writeth in his Epiſtle to Leontium, and 
© in his Epiſtles to the Philoſophers at Mixylene. 
* That he and Metrodoras alſo uſed the company of 
© Curtezans; amongſt others, Marmarixm, Hedia, 
-© Frotiven, Nicidiam. That in the Thirty Books 
© which he writ concerning Nature, he ſaichmoſt 
© of the ſame things over and over; and that in 
<them he writes: againſt many Perſons, and, 
* 2mongſt the reſt, againſt Menſpnener, and that 
<in theſe very words; But this Man, if ever any, 
© had a way of teeming a Sophiſtick brag,like ma- 
«ny other Slazes. And that in his Epiſtles, he 


© writes thus _ Nanſiphanes ; This ſo 
« f#ttranſported him, that he railed at me, and 


-<called himſelf my Mafter, Likewiſe, that he 
« called himſelf NauſipheneLungs ( as ſenſſels,) 
"£ and unlearned, and deceitful, and laſcivious, 
The ' Diſciples of P{ato, Dionyfim's Paraſites; 
* P;ate himſelf, Golden, Ariftotle, a Prodigal, 


* that, having waited his Patrimony, was fain to 
<rurn Soldier, and 'Afothcecaty; Pretageras, 2 
© Basket-Carrier, 22 Amanzenſis tO Demecrinng ad 
*a High-way Schoolmaſtery-Heraclitas, walets 
* a cauſer of Confuſion; Deyfocritnr, Angiapme, 
« Purblind , Antidores, Sawvidveyr, a fawner y ; 
© on Giftsz.the -Cyrenaicks, Enemies to Greece 3 
*the Dialeficks, Envious; Pyrrbo, Unlearned 
© and Unmanner'd. | 

But theſe Men are mad for, of the excellent 
Candor of Epicxras towards all Men, there are 
* many witnelles ; his Country, which honoured 
* him with Statues of Braſs; his Friends, who 
© were ſo many, that whole Cities could not con. 
* tain them; his Diſciples, who were alſo taken 
© with his Sirenical Doctrine, except Metrodorus 
© the Stratonicean, who, perhaps over-burdened 
© with his exceſſive Goodnefs, revolted to Cor- 
* xeades;, the Succeſſion of his School, which 
* when all the reſt were almoſt quite worn out 
© remained conſtant, and ordained ſo many Na. 
*ſters one after another, as cannot be numbred ; 
this Piety towards his Parents, bis Kindnebs to- 
© wards his Brethren, his Meekneſs towards his 
< Servants, ( as may appear by his. WAI, and theic 
* ſtudying Philoſophy with him, emongſt whom 
* 4w formerly mentioned was moſt eminent ) 
*and, in general, His Humanity towards all, His 
© Devotion to the Gods, and Love to his Coun. 
$2 was beyond expreſſion, He would notex- 
© cept of any publick Office, out of an exceſſive 
© Modeſty ; and, in the moſt difficult trouble. 
© ſom times, continued in Greece, where he lived 
* conſtantly ; except that twice or thrice he made 


*2 Journey to his Friends on the borders of Tovie. . 


*But ro him they reſorted from all parts, and 
© lived with him (as Apolodorws relates) in the 
* Garden which he purchaſed with 80 Minz. 
* Diocles in his Third Book, De Incurſione, faith, 
© They uſed a moſt frugal ſpare Dyet, for they 
© were contented with a. pint of ſmall Wine, and 
© for the moſt part they drunk nothing but Wa-, 
*ter, And that Epicurus weauld not have them 
* to put their Eſtates into one common ſtock, as 
© Ptbagoras ordained , ſaying, The Goods of 
© Friends are common , for this argued diſtruſt, 
©and where there is diſtruſt, there is no friend- 
© ſhip. As for himſelf in his-Epiſtles, that he 
* was contented with Water only, and courſe 
* Breadz And ſend me, faith he, a little Cythe- 
© ridian Cheeſe, that I may Feaſt my ſelf when | 
© have a mind.” Such was he, who profeſſed, that 
© Pleaſure is the End, or chief Good ; for which 
© Athenens IN an Epigram, thus commends him : 


Man's mo unbappy Race for worlt things toils, 
For Wealth ( unſatiate) raiſeth Wars and Broijs. 
Nature to Wealth 4*narrow bound ofign'd, 

But vain Opinion; ways unbounded find. 

Thus Neoclides ; whom the Sacred @nire 

Of Mmnſes, or Apollo did inſpire. 


 . But this we (hall underſtand better from hit onrn 
Dotirine and Words, Hitherto Laertins in vin- 
dicatioh of Epicurzs; which SubjeCt is more fully 
and Rhetorically handled by the Learned Go/- 
ſendur, De Vita & Moribus Epicuri, in the lis 
laſt Books. 
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Of PHILOSOPHY in General. 


«is an excrciſing of the Reaſon ; by 

« which, in Meditating and Diſcourſing, 
*1z acquireth happy Life, and enjoycrh it. For 
* (b) Philolophy hath this propriety above other 
«Arts, that irs end is the end allo of Reaſon 
« which ſo tends to it, that it may reſt in the en- 
* JoyMECNT Or It, 514 F. 

Now happy Life conſiſting in the tranquillity 
of the Mind, and indolency of the Body, bur 
eſpecially in the former, (in regard, the Goods 
of the Mind are better thanthole ot the Body, 
and the I!'s thereof worſe; it comes to pals, 
thar Philoſophy is chiefly the Medicine ot the 
Mind, inregard 4t both makes and preſerves it 
ſound, its Soundeſs or Health being nothing clie 
but its tranquillity. 

Hence it olloweth, (c) That * neither ought a 
<young Man to delay Philoſophizing, nor an old 
© Vian to be varied therewith z for, to reCtifie 
© and cure his Mind, no Man 1s too young ; and 
* he who pretends, that the time of PhiJoſophi- 
©zing either is not yer, or 1s paſt, doth, as he 
« who ſaith, the time to live well and happily 
* either is not yet come, Or 1s quite gone. 

<Both young and old theretore muſt Philoſa- 
© phize , the one, that whilſt he is growing old, 
* he way perlevere to advance himſelt in good 
{things to continue the excellence of his former 
*actionsz the other, that, though aged in years, 
che may yet be youthful in Mind, remaining ſe- 
«cure from future eminent harms. 

For it is Philoſophy alone, which breeds in its 
Followers an aſluredneſs and an immunity from 
all vain fears; whence we ought to devote our- 
ſelvesto it, that we may betruly free. 

Happy they, who are of ſuch a diſpoſition of 
Body or Mind, or Born in ſuch a Country, as 
they can either of themſelves, or by the inſtiya- 


Pp Hiloſophy (a) ( or the love of Wiſdom,) 


tions of others, addict themſelves to Philoto- ' 


phy, and perſue Truth; by attainment whereof, 
a Man 1s made truly free or wile, and abſolute 
Maſter of himſelf, 


They who apply their Minds hereto, are of | 


three forts; Some addreſs rhemſelves ro enquire | 


after Truth, without the afliſtence of any ; ſome 

require help, and would not go, if none had 

gone before, but fellow well z ſome may be com- 

peNed to the Right, who need not to much a 
YF 


Leader, as an Afſiſtent, and, as Imay call it, 4 
Driver, 

The Firſt are moſt to be commended; yet 
the ingenuity of the Second is excellent like- 
wile ; and the Third not to-be contemned. Of 
the Second was Metrodorxs ; Of the Third Her- 
machus. As 1 -highly praiſe the fortune of the 
tormer, ſo | noleſs admire and value the later; 
but although both of them arriv*d at the ſame 
end, yer he deſery*d the greater praiſe, who, 
their performances being equal, broke through 
the greater difficulties, 

Now. whereas to a Philoſopher nothing 
ought to be more valuable than Truth, ler him 
proceed to It in a direct way, (4) and neither (4) Lere. 
teizn any thing, nor admit any thing that is 
ieign'd by another, for no kind of Fiction be- 

[cemeth Projeſlors of Truth. Neither is that 
perpetual Irony 07 (e) Socrates to be approved, (© Cic- in Bre- 
whereby he extolled to the Skies Protagoras, Hip- = 

pras, Prodicus, Gorgias, and the reſt, but pretend- 

ed himſelf rude and ignorant of all things. 

(f ) How much leſs wasit becoming a(g) Phi- {#) Macro.bin! 
lolopher to have feign'd that Fable concerning Sumn. lib. x. 
Eru Armenius : For why (it he had an intent Cap. 2. 
to teach us the knowledge of Celeſtial things, (2 =O 
and the diſpoſition of Souls.) did he not perform A 
this by naked plain inſtruCtion, but rather choſe 
to introduce a Perſon; by which carriage the 
nevnelſs of the Invention, and the formal Scene 
of a Fiction, repreſented on the Stage, contami- 
nated the very way of ſeeking Truth with a 
Falſhood ? 

For this reaſon (hb) a Wiſe Man will neither (3) Tic. 

hearken to the Fables of Poets, nor will himſelf 
labour in compoſing tabulous Poems ; nay ra- 
ther, (z)) he will havean averſion from the jug- (:) Laere. 
gling tricks and ſophiſtications of Orators : 
And as he exa(ts no more from Grammar than 
Congruity, ſo neither will he exat more from 
Rhetorick than Perſpicuity of Speech, but will 
ule a plain familiar Style; whether he profeſs to 
Teach or Write Books, or explicate ro the mul- 
titude any thing already written, he will be wa- 
ry thathe do ir not Panegerycally and Hyperbo- 
lically. 

Bur ſeeing that of Philoſophers there are ſome, 
who aflert nothing of Truth, but doubt of all 
things; others, who imagine they know all things, 
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(m, Laert. 


URVUS. 


and aſſert without any diſtindtion: A wiſe Man 
ought not to behave himlelt fo, as that he al- 
ſert not all, but (k) only maintain ſome poſitive 
Maxims which are indiſputable, 

For when there are divers ways whereby ſome 
things may be performed, as the Ecliples of the 
Stars, their Riſing, Setting, and other Superior 
things, ſo to approve one way asto diſapprove 
the reſt , is certainly ridiculous, But when we 
ſpeak of things that cannot be any way but one, 
( ſuch as are theſe Maxims ) Of z:thing is made 
nothing , the Univerſe conſiſts of Body and Vacuum \ 
The Principles of _ are indiviſible, and the like; 
then is it very abſurd not to adhere firmly to 
them, ; 

Hence, it is proper for a Wiſe Man to main- 
tain both the manifold ways 1n thoſe, and the 
one ſingle way in theſe, and not to ſtagger nor 
recede from Science once obtained z not likethoſe, 
who, as if preſcribed by a Law, Philoſophize 
concerning Nature, not in ſuch manner as the 
thiugs themſelves require ; but go out of the 
right way and run into Fables ; never conlſide- 
rinz that to vent, or vainly boaſt our own Opi- 
nions, conduceth nothing to happy Life, but di- 
ſturbeth the Mind, 

Now whereas, (1) the principal parts of Phi- 
loſophy are held to be Twoz One Phyſick, conſi- 
ſting in contemplation of Nature; the other 
Etbick, which treats of directing of Manners 
in order to Happy Life, it is manifeſt, either 
that Ethick comprehends all Philoſophy, or that 
Phyſick, comes to be a part thereforeg only inal- 
much as it conduceth to Happy Life, . 

<For (m) if thoſe things which we ſuſpect 
cand dread from the Superior Bodies, and even 
C from death it ſelf, breed no diſturbance in us, 
© 2s things unconcerning our condition ; if alſo 
© we could ſufficiently comprehend what are the 


© juſt bounds of our Deſires, and to what degree 
* the Grief which ſprings from them is to be a. 
* (waged, there were no necd of Fhyſiology, or 
*the explication of Nature, 


arrive at ſo great a Good, without having firſt 

furveyed the nature of things; but, (6) as, 
Children in the dark tremble, and are afraid of 
every thing; ſo we miſerably groping in the 
darkneſs of Ignorance, fear things that are fab. 
lous, and no more to be dreaded than thoſe which 
Children fear in the dark, and fancy to them. 
ſelves will happen. Ic is therefore neceſlary, that 
this terror and darkneſs of the Mind be diſpel- 
led, not by the beams of the Sun, but by impreſ. 
ſions from Nature and Reaſon, that is by Phyſio- 
logy. Whence all Phylick is to be efteemed a 
part of Philoſophy. 

DialeFick, which ſome. add as a third Part 
is tO be rejetted, becauſe as ordinarily taught ir 
doth nothing but beget thorny Queſtions, being 
an empty bubbling and Forge of Cavils. More. 
over, becauſe it 1s ſuperfluous to that end which 
they propoſe, that is, to the Perception and 
Dijudication of the Reaſons of Naturaliſts : For 
there needs no more thereto, than, like the na- 
tural Philoſophers themſelves, to uſe terms or- 
dinary and perſpicuous, 

If, beſides this, there may ſeem any thing of 
uſe, it can be nothing but a colleCtion of 
ſome few Canons or Rules both concerning terms, 
and the Criteries whereby we uſe to dijudi- 
cate. 

Thus may this ſhort Canonick, or Treatiſe 
of Rules, ſerve inſtead of a laborious and pro- 
Iix DialeCtick, and be reputel either a diſtin;t 


f 
_ 


part of Philoſophy ( though leaſt conliderable, ) 


; Or, (fp) an addition to Phyſick, by way of Intro- _ 
9, 


duction. 
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PHILOSOPH 


CANONICK of the CRITERKIES. 


raſmuch as (a) every queſtion in Philoſo- 

phy is either of the Thing or of the word, 
ro Solution whereof many Canons may be given; 
hence the Firſt part of Philoſophy which com- 
priſeth then, my be termed Canonick, 

But becauſe, of the Word, nothing more is 
ſought than the Uſe or Signification ; but of the 
Thing,the Truth, which is of an abltruſe Nature; 
therefore we will, in the Second place, compre- 
hend in a few Canons all that belongs to the uſe 
of the Words : But,in the firſt place lay down 
thoſe of Truth, and its Criteries ( which in num-' 
ber exceed the other,) premiſing (ome few Notes 
concerning them. 


MY 


CHAP. I. 
Of Truth and its Criteries. 


Icſt then Truth is Twofold, one of Exift- 
ence, the other of Enznciation or Judgment, 
Truth of Exiftence is that, whereby every 
thing which exiſts in the nature of things, is that 
very thing which it is, and no other. Whence 
it comes to pals, that there is no Falfity oppo- 
ſite to this Truth ( for Orichalcum, for exam- 
ple, is not falſe Gold, but true orichalcum, ) and 
therefore it is all one, whether we ſay a thing #s 
Exiſtent, or Trae, 

Truth of Exuntiation, or Judgment, is nothing 
elſe but a conformity of an Enunciation |pro- 
nounced by the Mouth, or of a Judgment ma 
the Mind, with the thing Enunciated or Judg- 
cd. 

This is that Truth to which Falſhood is op- 
polite , for as (b) it is true that the thing is ſo 
as it is ſaid to be, 10 is it falſe that it is not ſo 4s it 
is ſaid to be, 

As for that which they call a future Contin- 
gent, (c) thoſe Dizjundions which are made of Con- 
trarics ( or rather thoſe Complexions which are 
made by disjunctive Particles,) are true; as if we 
ſhould ſay, (4) Either Hermachus will live to 
Morrow, or will not live; but (e) neither of the 


parts in this disjunttive Propoſition, taken ſingly, is | 


zrue ; forneither is there any neceſſity in Nature, 
that Hermachu ſhall live to Morrow; nor, on 
the contrary, that he ſhall not live, 

Moreover, becauſe as the thing, whoſe Truth 
is ſought, belongs either to Speculation only, 0: 
ro Action, (the firſt of which appertains to 
Phylick, the later to Ethick;) we mult for 


— 


this reaſon have a Criterie, or inſtrument of 
Judging, whereby it may be examined, judged, 
and diſcerned, in order to both theſe, 

But foraſmuch as natural things affect the 
Senſe or Intellef, and moral things the Appe- 
tize or Will; For this reaſon, Criteries are to 
be taken from both theſe. 

From the Senſe, nothing can be taken more 
than its FunCtion, Senſation, which likewiſe is 
called Senſe, 

From the Tnrellef, foraſmuch as beſides the 
Function which it hath, whiPſt like the Senſe it 
contemplateth the thing, as if it were preſent 
and apparent, ( whence the perception of a 
thing appearing, which appeareth to be as well to 
the Intelle&, as tothe Senſe, is called a Phantaſie, 
or Appearance;) foraſmuch, I ſay, as beſides 
this Function, it is proper tothe Intelle@ tora. 
tiocinate or diſcourſe; there is therefore requi- 
red a Prznotion or Anticipation , by looking 
upon which, ſomthing may be ar Like | | 

Laſtly, From the Wi or dn. whoſe Pro. 
perty it is to perſue or ſhun ſomthing, nothing 
elſe can be taken, but the AﬀeCtion or Paſſion 
itſelf; and that either Ale&ive, as Pleaſure ; 
or Aveyſive, as Pain or Grief. 

(f) There are therefore in all three Crite- 
ries; Senſe, or Senſation; Prxnotion, or An- 
ticipation; and Aﬀection, or Paſſion, Con- 
cerning each of theſe, ſome Canons are to be 


—preſcribed, 
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II. 


(a) Canons of Seuſe, the F irſt Critery, 


O begin with the Canons which concern 
Senle; of theſe there may be laid down 


1T 


Four, 


CANON 1, 


(b) Senſe it never deceived; and therefore every 
Senſation, and every Perception, of an Appearance 
U Irue, Rn 

This is proved, Firſt, becauſe (c) * All Senſe 
<is void of Ratiocination, and wholly incapable 
© of Reminiſcence. For ncither |:cing moved by 
<irſelf, nor by any other, is it able to add or 
<detratt any thing; or to joyn or diſsoyn by 
© enunciating or concluding, ſo as thereby it 
© might think any thing, and be miſtaken in that 
*Thought, The Intclleft indeed can do this, 
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(d) S2t. Emp. but the S2nſe cannot, ( d) whoſe property it #4 


onely, to apprehend that which i preſent, and mo- 
veth it ;, as the ſight, colour preſemed to it : but 
not to diſcern , that what is bere preſen:ed is one 
thing ; what there, another. Now where there 
is a bare apprehenſion, not pronouncing any 
thing, there is no error or fallhood, 

Next, becauſe ( e ) © there is nothing that can 
© refel or convince the Scnlcs of Falſhood, ( ſor 
* neither can Senſe of a like kind refel 
© Sefiſe of a like kind; 4s, the ſight of the 
©Right Eye the ſight of the Leit, or the 
ſight-of Plato the fight of Socrates; and this, 
© by rcaioa cf the cquality of their credits. ) or 
© that there is the ſame reaſon for both, For a 
pur-blind man doth not Icfs ſee that which he 
fees, than Lyncew ſeeth that which he ſeeth, 
© Neither can that which is of an unlike kind 
© tefel that which is of an unlike kind, as the 


Sight the Hearing, and the Taſte the Smelling), 


© becauſe they have different objects, and ſerve 
© not to give judgment of the ſame things, Net- 
< ther can one ſenſation of the ſame Scnle refel 
< 2nother ,' becauſe there is not any {ſenſation 
© wherewith we are not affeted; and to which, 
© whiPſt we are affefted with it, we do not ad- 
< here, and aſſent : as whiPſt we ſee a Staff one 
while ſtrait; out of the water z another time, 
Part under water, crooked, for we cannot by 
any means ſee it crooked in the former condi- 
tion, or ſtrait in the later, Laſtly, © neither 
© can Reaſon or Ratiocination refel the Senſes; 
© betauſe all 'Ratiocination depends upon pre- 


© yiousSeniſes, and it is neceſſary the Senſes firſt 


© be true, before the reaſon which is founded on 
them can be true, 
This is confirmed 3 foraſmuch as Senſe is the 


firſt of the Criteries, to which we may appeal 


from the reſt, bur itſelf is ſelf-evident, and of 
manifeſt truth. For (f) if you ſay every Senſe 
is deceived, you will want a 'Critcrie to deter- 
mine and make good even that very ſaying upon 
any parcicular Senſe; or, ( g ) if ſome one one- 
ly, you will entangle yourſelf in an intricate 
Diſpute, when you ſhall be demanded , Which 
Senſe, how, and when it is deceived, or not de- 
ceived? So as the Controverſie not being deter- 
minable, you mult neceflarily be deprived of all 
Criterie. Whence may be iaferred, that, if 
any appearance to Senſe be falfe, nothing can be 
perceived, or, (to cxprels it in other terms ) 
unleſs all appearances and bare perceptions of a 
thing be true, there were no credit, conſtancy, 
and judgment of 'truth. For, (+) © they who 
© alledge the contradiction of appearances one 
< with another, can never prove cven this con- 
©tradiCtion of them, or, that ſome are true, 
* others falſe ; they cannot prove it by any 
© thing that is apparent, for the Queſtion is of 
© things apparent ; nor by any thing unapparent, 
* for that which is unapparent is to be demon- 
* ſtrated by ſomthing elle that is apparent. 
Again, this is conſirmed ; becauſe, taking a- 
way the certainty of the Senſes, and by that 
means the genuine knowledge of things,we take 
away all rale of Life and Action, (+) For as 
in a Building, if the firſt Rule be amils, the 
Square untrue, the Plummer faulty, all things 
mnlt neceſſarily be defeftive, and awry , and 
diſproportioned; ſo mult all things in life be 


prepoſterous, and full of trouble and confuijon 
it that which is to be eſteemed, as it were. the 
ficlt Rule, Square, and Plummet, for the di 
cerning things good and bad, done or not to he 
done, be unlincere or perverſe , that is y if it 
waft the certainty which is, as it were, its re- 
Ctitude, Whence'it cometh to paſs, that though 
Reaſon ( for example, ) cannot explain the 
caule why things near at hand are ſquare, but 
ſeem round afar off; yet is it better to heſitate 
and alledge ſome wrong cauſe , rather than to 
overthrow the firſt faith and foundations where. 
on the conſtancy and ſecurity of life is ſo ground. 
ed, that unleſs you dare credit Senſe, you will 
not have any way to ſhun precipitation and de. 
ſtruction, | 

Thirdly, (k )* Becauſe the truth of theSen. 
+ ſes is maniteſt eyen from this, in that their 
' functions exiſt in nature , 'or really and truly 
*are, For that we ſee and hear , is as truly ſom- 
* thing indeed exiſting, as our very feeling pain; 
* and there is no difference ( as even now we 
No wg between faying, a thing is exiſtent, and 

ue, 

To ſpeak more fully, (1) * As the firſt Af. 
* fections, Pleaſure and Pain, depend upon ſome 
* Cauſes which produce them, and are by rea- 
* ſon of thoſe Cauſes exiſtent in Nature, (that 
*15, Pleaſure depends on plegſant things, Pain on 
* painful, and it neither cometh to paſs, thar 
* what produceth Pleaſure is not pleaſant, nor 
*that what cauſeth Pain is not painful, but that 
* which produceth Pleaſure, muſt neceſſarily be 
© pleeſant ; that which Pain, painful and offen- 
*live to Nature, |) in like manner, as to the af- 
* feftions of the appearances produced in us, 
* whatſoever is the efficient Cauſe of them, is 
* undoubtedly ſuch as makes this appearance ; 
* and being ſuch, it cannot come to paſs, that 
© 1t can be any other than ſuch as that is con- 
© ceived to be, which makes this appearance: 
© The ſame is to be conceived of all the reft in 
© particular, for that which is viſible not only 
* ſeems viſible, but is ſach as it ſeems; and that 
© which 1s audible, not only ſeems audible , but 
*1s indeed ſuch, and ſo of the reſt : Wherefore 
© all appearances are true, and conformable to 
CRealon, 

(m) © Hence it is manifeſt , that the Phan- 
© taſies even of thoſe who doat and dream, are, 
© for this Reaſon, coriceived to be true, for that 
© they truly and really exiſt,ſeeing that they move 
© the Faculty, whereas , that which is not can- 
* not move any thing, So that there is a necei- 
ſity in Nature, that the ſpecies of things which 
are received in the Intelle(t, or Imagination, be- 
ing in this manner moved, mingled, and di- 
ſturbed,that ſuch Phanraſies cannot but be,what- 
loever Opinion follows them, whereby things 
are judged to be ſuch in themſelyes, of whict 
we are [0 ſpeak next. X 


CANON 2. 
( n ) Opinion follows upos Senſe, and is ſuper- 
added to Senſation, and capable of Truth or 
F alſhd. 


This is proved, becauſe when a Tower ( for 
example) appeareth round to the Eye,the Senſe 


indeed is true, for that it is really affeted with 
tie 
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EPICURUS. 


the ſpecies of roundneſs, which ſpecies 1s truly 
ſach, and hath a neceſlary cauſe for which 1t is 
ſuch, at ſuch a diſtance ; and withal it is not de- 
ceived, for it does not afiirm that the Tower 1s 
ſuch, but only behaves irſelf pallively, receiving 
the ſpecies, and barely reporting that which ap- 
careth to it, But Opinion, or the Mind, whole 
Office it is to conceive or judge, inalmuch as it 
adds, as it were from itlelf, that what appea- 
reth to the Senſe is a Tower, or that the Tow- 
er, really and in itſelf, is round; Opinion, I 
ſay, is that which may be true or falle. 

Whence may be inferred, that (o) © all Phan- 
« taſies ( or Senſations, ) whereby Phenomena's 
© (taings apparent,) are perceived, aretrue z but 
© Opinions admit a difference 3 for ſome are true, 
others falſe, inaſmuch as they are our own 
« Judgements ſuperadded to the Appearances; 
© and we judge ſome things aright, others amiſs, 
* by reaſon that ſomthing is added, and imputed 
©to the Appearances, or ſomthing detracted 
<ſrom them: And generally Senſe which is in- 
«capable of Ratjocination charged with fal- 
* ſhood, | 

© But ſome are deceived by the diverſity of 
<thoſe Appearances , which are derived from 
<the ſame ſenſible Object, as in a thing viſible, 
*( forexample ) according as the Object ſeem- 
tcth tobe either of another Colour, or of ano- 
©ther Figure, or ſome other way changed ; for 
©they conceive, that of contrary Appearances, 
tone muſt neceſſarily be true, and the other 
which is oppoſite thereto falſe, Which cer- 
« tainly is very fooliſh, and proper to ſuch men 
© 25 conſider not the nature of things, For (to 
© continue our ifhſtance of things vilible, ) it is 
6 not the whole Solid, or the whole Solidity of 
* the Body which we ſee, but the colour of the 
© ſolid Body, Now of the colour, that which 1s 
*in a ſolid Body, and appeareth in thoſe 
© things which are ſeen nigh at hand, is one; 
© that which is without the ſolid Body , as a 
© Species, or Image flowing from it , and 1s re- 
©ceived into places ſcituate one beyond another, 
$ ſuch as appeareth in thoſe things which are be- 
© held at a great diſtance , is another. This 
© later being changed in the intermediate ſpace, 
© and aſſuming a peculiar Figure, exhibits fuchan 
© appearance as it{cIf indeed is. 

© Whence, neither the Sound which is 1n the 
© Braſs that is ſtruck, nor the Voice which is in 
©the Mouth of him who crycth aloud, js heard, 
© but that ſound of Voice which lights upon our 
*Senle; for the ſame thing cannot be in two 
© diſtant Subjefts. And as no Man faith, that 
© he hears fallly, who petccivcth the ſound to be 
© but ſmall at diſtance, becauſe coming nigher, 
© he perceiveth it as if it were greater; ſo nei. 
*ther can we ſay, that the Sight is deceived, 
* for that afar off it ſecth a Tower, little and 
*round; near, great and ſquare; but rather that 
© it is true, For when the ſenſible Object ap- 
© peareth to it little, and of ſuch a Figure, it is 
©in that place little indegd , and of ſuch a Fi- 
© pure, the extremities of thole Imapes being 
* broke off; whilſt they are conveighed through 
©the Air, and thereupon coming into the Eye 
©in a leſſer Angle, And 1gain, whea it appear- 
*eth great and of another Figure, there ir is 
treat and of another Figure, It not being the 


* ſaxpe in doth places; for here the extremities 
* of the Images arefigre entire, and come into 
© the Eye in a greater Angle : but it is a great 
© miſtake to think, that itis the ſame thing which 
* appeareth to Sight, and affeteth the Eye near 
* and afar off, 

(p) Neither can we fay, that the Sight is de- 
ceived, when we ſee a Shadow in the Sunſhine 
to move, to follow our Footſteps, and imitate 
our Geſtures. For Shadow being but- Air depri- 
ved of Light, and the Earth, as we go, being 
now here, now there , ſucceſſively deprived of 
the Sun's Light, and ſucceſſively recovering that 
whereof it was deprived, it comes to paſs that 
the Shadow ſeems to change place, and to fol- 
low us ;. butthe Eyes are not therefore deceived, 
it being only their office to ſee the Light, and to 
ſee the Shadow in whatſoever place ir is. But 
to affirm, that the very Light or Shadow which 
is here, is the ſame, or diſtin& from that which 
even now was there, this belongs not to them, 
but to the Mind, whoſe office it is to determine 
and judge. So that whatſoever of Falſity hap- 
pens to be here, it is to be attributed to Opi- 
mon, not to Senſe, 


thouſand gther ObjeRions, as of a Ship which ©. 
ſeems to ſtand ſtill, and the Land to move ; of 
the Stars, which ſeem to reſt; of Mountains far 


aſunder, which yet ſeem to be nighz of Boys, 


who, having made themſelves giddy by turn- 
ing, think the Roof itſelf runs round ; of the 
Sun appearing to be near the Mountains,when as 
ſo great Spaces divide them 3 of the appearance 
of a Space under Water, as large.as from above 
it to theSky ; of a River, which to thoſe who 
paſs over it, ſeemeth to flow back towards the 
Spring z of a Gallery, which ſeems narrow at 
the further end; of the Sun, who ſeems to riſe 
out of the Water, and to go down into the Wa. 
ter; of Oars, which ſeem crooked or broken ; 
of Stars in the Night, which ſeem to glide over 
the Clouds; of Things, which, by drawing the 
Eye on one fide, ſeem double. 


CANON 3. 


the evidence of Senſe, is True. 


Evidence of Senſe, I here call that kind of 
Senſation, or Appearance, which, all things ob- 
{truftive tro Judgment being removed, as di- 
ſtance, motion, indiſpolitioa of the Medium, 
and the like, caanot be contradiatzed. Whence 
to this Queſtion, Whether a thing be ſuch as ir 
appears? We ought not to give a ſudden An- 


uroher expedable , 1a regard that we muſt 
ſtay, until the thing be fully examined and ſift- 
ed out, according toall the ways that it can pol- 
ſibly happen. 


© by Evidence, that the thing conceivable is ſuch 
© 2s we before conceived it ; as Plato coming to- 
© wards me, from afar off; Iconjefture, and 
© think, as far as [can gueſs at ſuch a diſtance, 
* that it is Plazo ; but when he draws nigher, and 


©the diſtance is taken away, by the evidence of 
* the thing, then, is there made an Atteſtation 
*that it 15 Plto. * Not- 


(p; Lricrve. 


(9_) The ſame Anſiver may be given to a (4) Lucrer. loc. 


(r) All Opinion atteſted, or not contradified by (r) From Sexe. 


{wer, but to obſerve ( - ) that which I call axzs- (5 ) Lacr:. 


*(:) Atreſtation | call Comprehenſion, made {:) Sexe. Emp. 


, 

EPICURVS. 

« No. contradi:tion is ſaid to be the finging | * Ple, lelt either the Criteries which are eſta- 

© qut of a thing not manifeſt, which we ſuppole, : bliſhed by Evidence be overthrown, or Error, 

<and conceive by refl:Ct1ng on ſomthing manifeſt | * being eſtabliſhed as ſtrong as Truth, turn all 
<or evident; as when 1 1ay, there is Vacuum, | * things upſide down, = ; 

© which indeed is unmanifelt, 1 am induced there- I need not repeat or give particular Advice, 

© to by ſointhing manifeſt, that is, by Motion ; what is to be done about the Inſtance alledged 


© for it there were no Vacuum, there would be of a Tower, which at diſtance ſeems Round, bur 
© no Motion, ſeeing the Body that ſhould be mo- | Nearer, Square : for, from what is deduced it is 


_ 
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© yed, would not have any place to go into, all 
« things being full , and cloſe pack'd together, 
* Whence that which is apparent or wanifeſt 
« doth not contradict that which is unmanifeſt, 
© ſince indeed there is Motion. IN 

Thus Atteſtation and Not-contradiction 15 
the Critetic, whereby a thing is proved to be 
True. 


CANON 4. 


(a) An Opinion, contradified or not atteſted by 
evidence of 'Senſe, is falſe. 


In which words, (6) ContradiCtion 1s ſom- 
© thing oppoſite to Not-atteſtation, it being the 
« joint deſtruCtion of a .manifeſt thing together 
« with another ſuppoſed unmanifeſt ; as for in- 
<ſtance, Some affirm, there is not Vacaxm ; but 
© together with this ſuppoſition muſt be ſubverted 
©a thing manifeſt, viz. Motion, ' For? if there be 
*no Vacuum, Motion likewiſe cannot be, as we 
© have already ſhewed. 

© [n like manner, Contradi&ion is oppoſed to 
© Atteſtation ; for it is a ſubverſion, whereby it 
© appeareth that the thing conceivable is not ſuch 
© as it was conceived in the opimon ; as a Man 
*coming towards us from atar off, we at that 
<diſtance gueſs he is Plato, but the diſtance being 
© taken away, it appeareth to vs by evidence that 
©he isnot P/ato, This is contradiCtion , for the 
*thing manifeſt contradifts the preconceived 
© Opinion, Thus an Atteſtation and Not-con- 


© tradiCtion is the Critery, by which a thing is | 


©proved to be true ; ſo ContradiCtion and Not- 
© atteſtation is the Critery by which a thing is 
& evinced to be falſe; Evidence being the Baſis 
and Foundation upon which all right Opinion of 
True and Falſe is grounded, 

To omit, that Evidence is ſomtimes had by 
one Senſe, as about ſome proper Senſible ; - ſom- 
times by many, as when the Senſible is common, 
as Magnitude and Figure, Diſtance and 'Pofiti- 
on, Reſt and Motion, and ſuch like, which may 
be perceived both by the Sight and Touch, and 
become manifeſt, if not to one Senſe, at leaſt to 
the other, Whereupon it ſomtimes happens, 
that by reaſon of ſevetal Qualicies, ſeveral Sen- 
fes may be ſummoned, that the Evidence which 
cannot be yot by one, may be obtained by the 
other 3 as when we cannot diſcern by Sight, whe- 
ther the Bread that is offer'd us be true or coun- 
terfeit, we may ſummon our Taſte, whereby it 
will evidemly appear, which of the two it is. 

But this I adviſe, that, after we have exaCtly 
conſidered all, we adhere to thoſe things which 
are obvious to us; uſing onr Senſes, either the 
common about common Senſibles, or the proper 
about the proper. Since we muſt hold general- 
ly toall Evidence which is freely preſented to ns 
by every Critery, but eſpecially by this : *and 
* tenacioully ſtick to it, as to an infallible Princi- 


manifeſt, that before we aſſert any thing,we mult 
expect or pauſe, and approach nigher, and cx- 
amine and learn, whether the Tower be ſuch 
when we come at it, as it appeared far off, 

[ ſhall only give this general Rule, Thar un- 
lels (the truth of the Senſes being preſerved 
alter the manner aforeſaid, ) you diſtinguiſh that 
which 13 opinable or conceivable into that which 
1s expettable or requireth time, before it be 
allerted what it is, as being nor yet duely per- 
ceived, and into that which is preſent and pro- 
poled to us, and throughly examined, it will 
come to pals, that you will ' perpetually be diſ- 
quieted with deceitful or vain Opinions, But 
it , when the things opinable are agitated in 
your Mind, you firmly eſteem all that is here 
called expectable as ſuch indeed, and paſs not 
lightly by ic, as if that which is falſe, not ha- 
ving the Atteſtation of any Evidence, were firm 
and allowable; in this Caſe you will behave 
your ſelf as one that is cautious of all Ambign- 
ity, and ſolicitouſly takes heed to every Judg- 
ment, which is rightly or falſly paſſed of an 
opinable thing; 
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CHAP, IIL 


Canons of Prenotion or Anticipation ;, - the Secoud 
Criterie, 


F Prznotion or Anticipation may be gi- 
ven Four Canons , 


CANON 1, 


Incxrfion, or Proportion, or Similitude, or 


Gompoſition, 


I mean, that the Notion (or Idea, and Form 
as it were, which being anticipated is called 
Prznotion ) is begotten in the Mind by Jacurſion 
( or Incidence, ) when the thing incurreth into 
the Senſe direttly and by itſelf, as a man jult 
before our eyes. By Proportion, when the Pre- 
notion is amplified or extenuated, but the Nuw- 
ber, Scituation and Figure of the Parts, with a 
convenient bigneſs of each,is retain'd; as when 
having ſeen a' Man of due magnitude, we from 
thence form in our mind the Species of a Giant, 
by Amplification; or of a Pigmy, by Extenua- 
tion, By Similitnde, when according to a thing 
firſt perceived by the Senſe, we fancy another 
like it ; as when we imagine a City unſeen, like 
to ſome that we haveTeen, Laſtly , by Comp«- 
ſition, when we put as it were into one the di- 
ſtint Notions which we -have of two or more 
things; as when we ſo unite the Notions of a 
Horſe 2nd a Man, as that the Notion of a Cen- 
taure ariſeth out of them, but ( þb ) not without 


' ſome aſſiſtence of Ratiocination. 


CANON 


(a) All Amticipation or Prenotion, which is ia (4) Oitd 
the Mind, depends on the Senſes, either by Lit: 


: Larre; 
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EPICURUVUS. 


CANON 3. 


Antirip ati:m ts th« very Nation, and ( as it were) 
Definition of th? Thing without which, we 
eannot Þ nqure, Doubt, Think, nor fo much 
as Names any 1 bing. 


For by 1h? word Anticipation, OTF Prxnotion, 
T underit and a Comprebenſion of the Mind, or a ſwi- 
table Opinion or Underſtanding fixed in the Mind, 
and, as it wire, a certain Memory or Monament of 
that Thing which b1th often appeared from without, 
( which the Mind hath repreſented in itſelf after 
jome one 0: the forementioned manners: ) Sxch 
for example is the Idea, or Form and Species, re- 
fl:ing upon which, we ſay to onr ſelves, that Thing 
is Man, For aſſv;n as ever we bear this word 
Man pronounced , imm:diately the Image of a Man 
is underitood, according to the Anticipation formed 
in the Mind by the foregoing Senſations. 

© \Vherefore that Thing which is primarily 
and chiefly meant by and concht under every 
eword, and ſo apprehended by the Mind,is ſom- 
© thing perſpicuous and manifeſt : For when we 
enquire after any thing, or doubt of it,or think 
ſomthing; we ſhould not do it, unleſs we al- 
© ready had aPrenotion of that thing; as when 
© we enquire, whether that which appeareth afar 
© off, be an Horſe or anOxe, it is requiſite that 
< we ſhould firſt have ſeen and known by Antici- 
© pation the Figure of an Horſe and Oxe, In- 
*deed we could not fo muchas name any thing, 
© unleſs we firſt had ſome image thereof known 
© by Anticipation. 

ence it comes to pals, that, if it he demand- 

ed what any thing 1s, we define or deſcribe it in 
juch manner as It is, according to the Anticia- 
tion thereof which we have in our Mind : Nei- 
ther do we thus only, being demanded, what ſome 
{ingular thing 1s, as what Plato Is; bur alſo what 
an Univerſal is, as Man, not this or that , but 
conlidered in general ; this is brought to. paſs ac- 
cording as the Mind, having ſeen many Singu- 
lars, and ſet apart their ſeveral Differences , 
formeth and imprinteth in het ſelf the Anticipa- 
tion of that which is common to themall , as an 
Univerſal Notion, reflefting upon which, we ſay, 
Man (for example) is ſomthing animate, and 
enducd with ſuch a Form. 


CANON 35, 


Anticipation is the Principle in all Diſcourſe, as 
being that to which we bave regard, when we 
infer that one is the ſame or divers , conjoined 
with or disjoined from another, 


For,  d ) whilſt we conceive any thing, either 
by Enunciation or Ratiocination, it depends wpon 
ſomthing firſt evident, nnto which thing we having 
regard, and referring our thought, infer that thing of 
which the-Dueſtion is, to be ſuch, or not to be ſuch; 
that is, the ſame, or another , coherent , or not 
coherent with it. Thus, if we are to prove that 
this thing which we behold is a Man, we fo look 
back upon the Prenotion which we have of Man, 
as that without any ſtop we ſay,Man is ſomthing 
animate and endued with ſuch a Form this, that 


therefore this that 1 ſee is Man; Or, it is not 
animare, nor endued with ſuch a Form, therefore 
it iS not Man. 

But it is not neceſſary to confirm all things 
with exquiſite Reaſons or Arguments, and ſcru- 
pulous forms of Reaſoning, which are cried up 
by the DialeCticks : For there is this difference 
betwixt an Argument and the Concluſion of the 
Reaſon, and between a ſlender Animadyerſion 
and an Admonition that in one, ſome occul 
and ( as it were, ) involved things are unfolded 
and opened , in the other, things ready and 
open are judged. . But where there are ſuch An. 
ticipatiGns as ought to be, then what will follow 
or not follow from them, or what agrees or di. 
agrees with them, is perſpicuouſly diſcerned, and 
naturally inferred, without any Artifice, or Dia- 
lettick Conſtruftion 3 wherefore we need only 
take care, that the Anticipation which we have of 
Things be clear and diſtinct, 


CANON 4&4. 


That which is Unmanifeſt ought to be demonſtra- 
ted out of the Amticipation of «a Thing Mamt- 
feſt. 


"Chis is the ſame we ſaid even now, That the An- 
ticipations of Things from which we infer Som- 
thing,and thinking upon which we make Sumpti- 
ons or Propoſitions, which are Maxims or Princi- 
ples, by which that which is inferred or concluded 
is conceived to be demonſtrated, be perſpicuous 
and manifeſt, For, ( e) Demonſtration is @ Speech, 
which collefling by gramted Sumptions ( or Propo- 
ſitions, ) brings to light a Trmth not manifeſt before. 
Thus to demonſtrate that there is Vacxxm, which 
is not manifeſt, ſuppoſing the Anticipation of 
Vacuum,and the Anticipation of a manifeſt thing 
( Motion, ) theſe Sumptions are premiſed, If 
there is Motion, there is Vacuum , but there is 
Motion, and then is inferred, therefore there 1s 
alſo Vacuum. 

In this place, Motion is taken for the Argu-. 
ment, Medium, or Sign, which 
to be a ſenſible thing : For the ſenſe is that, ac- 
cording to which it is neceſſary to make a con- 
jecture by Ratiocination, ultimately to that which 
ks unmanifeſt, although ſuch a Sign or Medizm 
hath not-2lways a neceſſary Connexion with that 
which is inferr?d, but is ſomtimes only contin- 
gent, or probable, and might be otherwiſe. 

Of this kind are many, from which we argue 
chiefly in ſuperior things, thoſe being ſuch , as 
may be brought to paſs not one way only, but 
many, as was hinted formerly, | 

Hither alſo may be (f) referred that which 1 uſe 
to term j-owley , Equivalence, by which itis in- 
ferred,. that one of the contraries being, the 
other alſo muſt be; and when I argue thus, if 
the multitudes of Mortals be ſo great, that of 
Immortals is no leſs; and if thoſe things which 
deſtroy be innumerable, thoſe which preſerve 
ought alſo to be innumerable. ; 

Againſt thoſe who deny there is any Demon- 
ſtration, may be brought this Argument: (g) 
Either you underſtand what Demonſtration' is, 
or you underſtand it not; if you underſtand and 


I ſee, is animate and endued with ſuch a Form, 


have the Notion thereof, then there is Demon- 
$ ſttation 


(e) Sext. Emp. 


roperly ought - 


(f ) Cicde nas. 
I, 


(2) Sext;, Emp. 
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ſtrationz but if you underſtand it not,” Why do 
you talk of that, whereof you have nor any 


knowledge ? Ct 
(b! Lucrer, lib, (#) They who take away the Credit of the 
4 Senſes, and profeſs that nothing can be known 


being in the ſame Ranks, da they not, when they 
confeſs that they know nothing, imply they 
know nvt this very thing, Wherher any thing 
can be known ? We ſhould not therefore con- 
tend againſt them , that they walk backwards 
npon their Head : Yer if they affirm they do, 
and I thereupon grant, that this is known by 
them, I have a fair occaſion ro ask them, how, 
ſince beforenthey {av nothing true in the things 
thertſelves, they came to underſtand what was 
to know, and what to be ignorant ? 


— — 


ft edt 


 - 


CHAP. 
Canons of Aﬀettion or Paſſion, the Third Criterie, 


Aſtly, concerning Aﬀection ( or Paſſion, } 
F which is, as | ſaid, Pleaſure and Pain, there 
(1)Out of L.s- May be Four (2) Canons, 


EF72UI, 


CANON 1 


All Pleaſure, which hath no Pain joined with it, 
'' 1s to be embraced. 


CANON 2 


AY Pain, which hath no Pleaſuge joined with it, 
7s to be ſhnnned. 


CANON 3. 


All Pleaſure , which cither binareth a greater 
Pleaſure, or procureth a greater Pain , 15 to 


he ſhunned. 
CANON 4&2. 


All Pain, which either putteth away a greater 
Pain, or procereth a greater Pleaſure, is #0 
be embraced, 


Of theſe we ſhall ſpeak more largely in the 
Ftbicks, In the mean time, I ſhall give this 
general Advertiſement concerning Pleaſure : 
Pleaſure is deſirable of itfelf, becauſe it is Plea- 
jure; Grief or Pain is alwayes abhorred and 
avoidable, becauſe it is Pain, whence I con- 
ceive, a wiſe Man will have an Eye to this ex- | 
change or recompence,, that he ſhun Pleaſure , 
if ic procure a Pain greater than itſelf; and un- 
dergo Pain, if it produce a greater Pleaſure. 
As for my own part, I ſhould forſake Pleaſure, | 


to the Pleaſure, or a leſſer Pain might be taken 
inſtead of a greater. 


"yY 


CHAP. V. 


Canons concerning the uſe of Wards, 


I Shall add ſomthing concerning the uſe of 
Words, ( which I delign'd to ſpcak of laſt) 
and eſpecially that which concerns Diſcourle, 
for which, two Canons may ſeem ſufficient, one 
for the Speaker, the other for the Hearer ; They 
are theſe ; 


CANON 37. 


When thou ſpeakeſt, make uſe of Words Common 
and Perſpicuons, lejt ether thy Meanirg be 
not Known, or thou unneceſſarily waſte the time 
in Explication. 


CANON 32. 


IWhen thou hcareſt, endeaurr to comprehend th: 
Power and Meaning of the Words, lejt - 
ther their Obſcurity keep thee in Ignorance, or 
their Ambigity lead thee into Errour. 


*thing, reflefting upon which, we may ſafely 
*diſcern whatſoever we either conceive, or ſeek, 
*or doubt; otherwiſe, if all things ſhould el- 
*cape us undetermined, they who would de- 
« monſtrate any thing to us, will proceed to in- 
* finite, and we ourſelves gain nothing by our 
* Diſcourſe, but Words and empty Sounds. For 
© 1t is necellary, we have regard to the Notion 
<and primary Signification of every Word, and 
«that we need not any Demonſtration to under- 
« ſtand that thing, in caſe we can pitch upon 
* any thing, to which we may refer that point, 
© about which our Enquiry, Doubt, or Opinion 
care buſted. 

Hence it is, that the Method of enquiring af- 
ter Truth, which is performed by a certain or- 
derly Procedure, ought firſt to preſcribe cer- 


tain Rules, by which that Affair may be per- 


formed, that ſo the Diſcourſers may agree, what 
it 1s Concerning which they diſcourſe, So that 
if any Man ſhall not firſt agree to'this, but 
hath a mind rather to cavil and trifle in wor- 
diſh Equivocation, he is not to be diſcourſed 
with, or {till to be preſt to explain himſelf, 
what *tis he would be at; for by this means 
his Juggling will be diſcovered, and his Cavils 
will ſolve themſelves: Nor will he be able tc 
intangle his Adverfary, bat rather diſcoyer him- 
ſz]t a ridiculous Sophiſter. 


end covet Pain, either if Remorle were annexed 


Above all, (a) © we muſt know what Things , 
*the Words ſignifie; that we may have fom- ' 
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The Second Part 
PHILOSOPHY. 


PHYSICK ow of NATURE. 


V E now come to Phyſfick; Which I uſual- 
V ly term Phyſiology, for that it is a Diſ- 


courſe and -Ratiocination about the nature of 
things, in the contemplation whereof it iswhol- 
ly employ*d. 7; 

We have already ſaid: our ſcope to be, that, 
through Perſpection of the nature of things, no- 
thing of diſturbance, either from Meteors, or 
from Death, or from the unknown ends of De- 
ſires, or any other way, may ariſe unto us; Now 
the things which this Contemplation fathoms be- 
ing ſo many, and ſo yarious, it ſeems very pro- 
ficable, that (ſome being engag'd in the more 
profound Study of the liberal Diſciplines, or, 
through ſome other buſineſs, not having leiſure 
to know every thing particularly and exaGtly ,) 
we have ready at lealt (2) «ſome proper com- 
© pendium of the whole Science of Nature, that 
© whenſoever they will apply their Minds to the 
©chief arguments of things, they may be affiſtent 
©totheralctyes,according to the meaſure of their 
Knowledge, incontemplation of Nature, 

© Beſides, to thoſe. who have made a greater 
© progrels in the ſpeculation of all things, where- 
of Phyſiology treateth, it is very uſeful, by 
© ſome. compendious Idea, to preſerve the memo- 
©ry of the things themſelves digeſted under heads, 
<For it often happens, that we need a: general 
@inſpe&ion of things, but not a particblar dif- 
*quifition, This way therefore 1s to be obſer- 
fyed, and this kind of ſtudy continually uſed in 
©exercifing, the Memory, that our attention to 
© things-may be conſtant and ready, and in the 
* forms of things or notions, generally compre- 
© hended and imprinted in the Mind, and <lſe- 
© where throughly. examined, according to the 
*firſt Principles, and the terms whereby they are 
<explained ; if any thing be particularly enqui- 
fred, it may be found, tor where ſuch a con- 
*ſtancy and readineſs is gotten, and the Mind is 
*endu*d with a general and exquiſite Informati- 
<on, we are able to underſtand of a ſiiddain 
*whatſoever we pleaſe. I add, according to the 
© words ;; Fagalmuch as it is not poſlible, that aco- 
* hexent ſum of general heads can be frequently 
© repeated by Heart, unleſs it ſo contain every 
© thing, as that it may be explicated in few words, 
6 "__ it any thing cometo be examined particu- 
tlarly. Ry 

*Hence it is, this courſe being moſt profitable 
*tothoſe, who are inclined and addicted:to Phy- 
© liology, that I would adviſe themtherein,{(eſpe- 


— 


| 


© cially if they enjoya happy Life, that they 
© frame to themſelves ſome ſuch Epitome, and 
* Information by general heads. . But if they are 
not able of themſelves, that they get one elſc- 
where, of which kind we have freely compoſed, 
for the benefit of the ſtudious ; hoping, that it 
what we have laid down be exaGtly remembred, 
as much as poſſible, although a Man runs not out 
into all particular Arguments that may be dif- 
culled, yet ſhall he obtain a copious knowledge 
of Phyſiology, incomparably beygnd other Men, 


for he will of himſelf underſtand many things in ' 


the more general work, and, committing thoſe 
to Memory, will help himſelf, and continually 
profit, | 

For theſe are of ſuch a kind, that ſuch as have 
made no little diſcuſſion of particulars, and ad- 
dicted themſelves perfectly to theſe. contempla- 
tions, may thereby be enabled to-raiſe and com- 
pleat more diſſertations of all Nature; . and who- 
loever of them are. throughly vers'd in theſe, 
revolving them tacitly "within themſelyes, may 
be able-in a moment, and quietly, to over-run 
whatſoever is moſt conſiderable in Phyſiology. 

But not to ſtay longer in the entry, there be- 
ing ſo many ( as I ſay, ) and various things con- 
tained in Phyſiology, it will be. convenient to 
divide them into ſome- principal Sedzoxe, which 


may afterwards be. perſued particularly, and . 


every thing, which eſpecially belongs, to any one 
of them, may be referred to it. 1 +, - | 

Theſe SeQions may be four. The krit, ofthe 
Univerſe, or the nature of things, which compri- 
ſeth this World, and all other things that are be- 
yond it. The Secogd,of the I/or{d, this where- 
In we axe, and by which we may conjecture of 
the.innumerable others. The Third, . of” Inferior 
tbings, the Earth, to which we adherg,,and of 
the things in it, The Fourth, of Sublimgthings, 
which are ſeen and produced above- the: Earth, 
and upwards from it.. S 


W TOE 


_ a 


_ OI 7 


SE C T TT] 
Of the Unive:ſe,or the Nature of things, 


O begin then with the Univerſe, it is mani- 
feſt, that it is ſo named, foraſmuch as it 
containeth all things, even others belides *this, 
World ; Whenceit is allo termed, the. Whþol-, 
and,:*be Al; And we ufnallv call it, the Sum of 
things, and the Nature of things, OO 
| Q44t4t1 \\'s 
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We muſt firſt ſpeak generally of the things 


whereof the Univerſe conſiſts ;, Next, of what th: 
ſo many things in the Univerſe are made, Thirdly, 


by what they are made, Fourthly, What kinithey 


are of, when made, Fifthly, How they are maÞe; 


(a) Laert. 
'b) Laert. 


adv. Phyſ. 


{d) Laert, 


le) Plut. place 
I. 20. 


(f) Laert. 


(2 /Lucret.'il, 
I, 


Laſtly, How they periſh. 


_ — —_———t. 
— 


CSUAP. L 


1 has the Univerſe conjifts of Body, and Vacuum, 


or Place. 


—Irſt therefore, (a) The Univerſe conſfifts of 
” "Body and Vacuum (b); neithercan there be 


conceived any third Nature belides theſe. 
{c) Sext. Emp-. 


Now, (c) Body is nuderftood by conceiring a cer- 
tain vaſt beap (as it were) of Magnitude ( or Big- 


neſs ,) likewiſe of Figere, Keſiftence, ( that 1s, 
Solicity, and Impenerrability )and gravity z with- 
all, to be ſuch, as it only can rouch and be touch- 
ed 


(d) Emptineſs, or Vacuum; which is oppoſed 


to Body, and only, or property, and init ſelf, is 
incorporeal, is underſtood by 


Nexgation of theſe, 
and chiefly from being of an intattile Nature, 
and void of all Solidity, and can ſwffer nor af 


any thing, but only affords a moſt free motion to Bo- 
dies paſſing through it. | 


For this is (e) that Nature which being defti- 
tute of Body, is called Vacuum ; #aken np by a Body, 
Place ;, paſſed through by a Body, Region , Conti» 
dered as diffuſed, Interval or Space. 
| (f) That there are Bodies in the Univerſe, Senſe 
atteſts; whence it is neceſſary to deduce ConjeQure 


from other Principles, to that which is unmanifeſt, 


4s I formerly toucbed. Certainly, all thefe things 
which we behold, which we touch, which we 


turn up and down, which we ourſelves are, are 


nothing but Bodies. : 
But that there is Vacuum alſo, is bence manifeſt, 
that if it were not in Nature, Bodies would neither 


bave where to be, nor azy way to perform their Mo- 


tious:;, whereas that they are moved, i evident. 

) Doubtleſs if all were full, and the matter 
of things crouded, as it were, together, it could 
not be, but that all things muſt be immoveable; 
for neither would any thing be moved, but it muſt 
thruſt forward all things; nor would there be 
place left, whereinto any thing might be thrult. 
For whereas ſome anſwer, that Fiſhes therefore 
can move, becauſe. they leave a place behind 
them, into which the Waters, being thruſt for- 
ward, and giving place; are received; they oh. 


- ſervenor,- that the firſt impulſion forwardscould 


h) L 'ere:Aoc. 
G 


never begin, ' becauſe there is not yet any place, 
neither behind, nor beſide, whereinto the Wa- 
ter may be received. Soas Itis neceſſary, there 
ſhould be liztte empty intervals of ſpace within 
things, eſpecially the fluid, into which the little 
Particles being driven may be fo received, that, 
by the compreſſion, place may be made, towards 
which, the impelling Body may be moved for- 
ward, and, inthe interim, leave place behind, 
into which the compreſſed fluid may dilate ir ſelf, 
and, 35 it were, flow back. | 

(b) 1 paſs by other Arguments, as, That Thun- 
der or-Sound were not' able to paſs through 
Walls, nor Fire to penetrate into Iron, Gold, and 
the reſt of Metals; unleſs in theſe there were ſome 


vecucus little Spaces intermingled, Beſides, foral- * 


much as Gravity is proper to Bodies, the weight 
of things could not be made greater or leſſer, if it 
were not according to their having more or let; 
Vacuiry intermixed. 

Now Vacuum, being incorporeal, is fo pene- 
trated by Bodies, whether exiſting in it, ar 
gliding by it, that it remains unchangd , and 
preſerves the ſame Dimenſions to which it is 
adequate, Wheite a ſtreight Line, taken in Þ a- 
cuum, 1s indeed {treighr, but not 1o, that it be. 
comes crooked with the Body which fills it, be- 
cauſe Vacuum is neither moveable in whole nor 
10 part, 

Whence it comes, - that whereas the Notion 
of place is, to receive the things placed to be 
coextended with it; not to be moved with ir 
nor to forſake it ; leſt either the Body be mg. 
ved, yet not change place; or change place 
yet not be moved: lt theretore is only comp. 
tible to YVacwwm, to have the nature of place 
foraſmuch as it only, both by its corporeal Di. 
menſions, length breadth, and depth, is coex. 
tended with the thing placed in length, breadth 
and depth, and exaGtly adjuſted to it. Beſides 
It 13 ſo1mmovyeable, that whether the Body come 
to It, or go from it, or ſtay in it, it continy- 
eth the ſame and unyariable. 


- That I faid, (i) No third Natwre beſides can (i) Liar, 


be conceived, it is tor this reaſon, that whether 
we take to be conceived comprebenfively, (in 
which manner the things, which, by themſelves 
and directly, fall into our! knowledg are per- 
ceived, ) or comparatively to thoſe things which are 
couceived, ( a.ter which manner thoſe things are 
underſtood, which are known only by proporti- 
on, as was ſaid about Anticipation, ) whatſoe- 
yeT it be that is conceived, either it hath ſome 
Bulk and Solidity, and fo is a Body or it is void 
of all Bulk and Solidity,and ſoit is acxmmr; which 
is'to be underſtood, in caſe you conceive it a cer- 
tain by ſelf exiſtent, ſubſfit ent, coberent Nature ; 
and not as ſome adjund or accident thereof. 


\ For ſince (k) an Adjun&t is a property, (kLo# 
taken from the ching to which !'-*4 


which cannot 
it belongs, without deſtruCtion of the thing; 
as Tattility from Body , Intattilicy from Vac- 
»m; and ina more familiar Example, as weight 
from a Stone, heat from Fire, .moiſture from 
Water : But an Accident is that, whoſe preſence 
or abſence violates not the integrity of the Na- 
ture, as Liberty and Servitude, Poverty and 
Riches, War and Peace, &c. Therefore they 
conſtitute not ſome third Nature, diſtin from 
corporeal and incorporeal, but only are as fom- 
thing appertaining to one of theſe. 


——— 


CHAP. IL 


That the Unicerſs 5s Infnite, Immaveable, and Im- 
mutable. 


N Ow (a) the Univerſe, conſiſting pf Vacuum, (4) Lan 


and Body, is Infinite; for that which ts 
Finite bath a Bound, that which hath a Bound, is 
ſeen from ſome other thing; or may be ſeen from 
out of an interval beyond, or without it. But 
the Univerſe is not ſeen ont of any otber things b*- 
yondir; for there is no Interval, or Space, which 
ir containeth not within itfelf, orherwiſe it could 
not. be an Univerſe, if it did not contain all 
; Space 3 
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Space ; therefore neither bath it any Extremity. 
Now , that which hath no Extremity bath no End, 
and that which hath no End donbileſs is not Fi- 
nite, but Infinite, Labs 

This is confirmed; (6) for if you imagine an 
Extremity, and ſuppoſe ſome Man placed in 1t, 
who with great force throwes a Dart towards 
it's utmoſt Surface, the Dart will either go for- 
ward, or not, but be forced to ſtay, It it go 
forward, there is place beyond, wherefore the 
Extremity was not there, where we deſign'd It: 
If not, therefore there is ſomthing beyond, which 
hinders the Motion, and ſo again, the Extre- 
mity was not in the fore-deſigned place. : 

Moreover, (c) this infinity belonging to the Uni- 
verſe is ſuch, both in the multitude of Bodies, and 
the magnitude of Vacuum ; nay, in Infinites thru- 
ſting themſelyes forward mutually, alternately, 
or 1a order, *For if Yacuum were Infinite , 
* and Bodies Finite, then Bodies, which are in 
© perpetual Motion , (4s we ſhall anon declare, J 
© would reſt no where, but be diſperſedly carried 
© through the infinite Vacuwwn, as baving no- 
* thing to ſtop them, and reſtrain them by va- 
©rious Repercuſlions, But if the Vacuum were 
«Finite, the Bodies Infinite, then there wonld 
© nat. be place large enough for the Infinite Bo- 
« dies ta exiſt in. ; 

© Hence (d) we ought not fo to attribute to 
© the Vuiverſe, or Infinite Space, the being above 
©or below, as if there were any thing in the 
© Univerſe higheſt, or any thing loweſt; the 
© former, by conceiving the ſpace over our Head, 
©nat to be extended to Infinite; the later, by 
{imagining that which is under our Feet not to 
© be of Infinite extent, as if both that which is 
© above, and that which is below, were termi- 
<nated with ſome one and the ſame point, as 
it happens with us, or the middle of this World, 
one of its extream parts being imagin'd higheſt, 
the other loweſt, for in Infinite, which hath 
neither extreams nor middle, this cannot be 
imagin'd, 

© Wherefore it is better to aſſume ſome one 
© Motion, which may be underſtood to proceed 
© upwards into Infinite, and in like manner ano- 
©ther which downwards z although that mova- 
<ble, which from us is carried up towards the 
© places over our Heads, meet a thouſand times 
© the Feet of thoſe who are above, and ( con- 
 ceiting other worlds, ) think, it comes from below ; 
©or which from us is carried towards that quar- 
*ter, which is under our Feet, to the Heads of 
©thoſe who are below us, and who are thence apt 
© to imagin , that it comes from above: Notwith- 
© ſtanding which Imagination of theirs, either 
© of theſe oppoſite Motions, taken intirely , is 
© rightly conceived to be of infinite extent, 

To theſe is conſentaneous, *that (e) the Uni- 
Cyerle was ever ſuch as it now is, and ſuch as 
*it now is , ſhall ever be, for there is nothing 
*into which , loſing tbe Nature of the Univerſe , 
\it may be changed; and beſides the Univerſe, 
© wbich containeth all things, there is nothingy, 
* which by aſlaulcing it, can cauſe an alteration 
on it, 

Rightly therefore is the Univerſe eſteemed, 
as (f) immovable, there being no place beyond it, 
into which it may be moved: $0 allo Immutable, 
foraſmuch as it admits neither Decreaſe nor In- | 


creaſe, and is void of Generation' and Corrupti- 
on, and therefore is eternal, not having begin- 
ning, nor end of Duration. 

And indeed, many things in it are moved and 
changed , -but whatſoever Motions and Muta- 
tions you conceive, they bear no proportion, 
if compared with the immenſity. of the Univerſe 
itlelf, Nor, is therefore the whole Univerſe 
ejther moved into, any other place, or changed 
into any other thing ; docs it' therefore not 
perſevere to be eyer the ſame, which it ever 
was? For the Motions and Myrations in it were 
always alike, ſogs it may be faid, that 
is nothing new done in the Univerſe , 
what was already done in the infinity of time. 


CHAP. 1 
Of the Divine Nature in the Univerſe. 


B Ut before we ſpeak of things in the Uni. 
verſe, which are generated and corrupted, 
and of the Principles whereof they are made, 
It 1s fit to premiſe, and. put, as a By-diſcourſe, 
a Treatiſe concerning Divine Nature; as well 
for the Excellency of that Nature, as for thar, 
although it be of the ſame with corporeal Na. 
ture, 'yet is it not ſo-much a Body, as a certain 
thing like a Body, as having nothing common to 
it with other Bodies, that is, with tranſitory , 
or generated, and periſhable things. Now it 
firft being uſually queſtion*d concerning the Di- 
vine Nature, whether there be any in the Uni- 
verſe, yet the thing ſeems as if. it ought not at 
all to be called in queſtion, foraſmuch as Nature 
herſelf hath imprinted a Notion of the Gods 
in our Minds. For what Nation is there, or 
what kind of Men, which without Learning have 
not ſome Prznotion of the. Gods ? 

Wherefore, ſeeing it is an Opinion not ta- 
ken up by any Inſticution, Cuſtom, or Law, but 
the firm conſent of all Men, none excepted, 
we mult neceſſarily underſtand, that there are 
Gods; becauſe we have the knowledg of them 
ingrafted, or rather innate in us. But that, con- 
cerning which the Nature of all men agreeth, 
muſt neceſlarily be true z | therefose it is to be 
acknowledged, that there are Gods. 

(2) Indeed men may ſeem, when they beheld 
the courſe of the Heavens, and the various Sea- 
ſons of the year, to wheel about, and return 
in certain order, and were not able to know by 
what Cauſes it were performed, to have recurr'd 
to this Refuge, to attribute all things to the 
Gods, and make them obey their Beck, placing 
them withall in Heaven, for that they beheld 
in Heaven the Revolution of Sun, Moon, and 
Stars; but how could they attribute theſe to 
the Gods, unleſs they had firſt known, that there 
were Gods ? 

(b) ©Did they not rather derive a knowledg /, 
© of the Gods from the Apparitions of Dreams ? 
* certainly, they might by ſome great Images 
© incurring to them under human Forms, by 
©Dreams, conceive that there are indeed ſome 
©Gods endued with fuch a human Form; they 
might, I ſay, not ſo much in Sleep, as when 
Awake, they called to mind, that thole excel 
lent Images had appeared to them ia $ecep, ſo 


Q44944qq 2 Ma- 


(g) there (2) Euſcb, 


more than prep. 


—"EPICURVUS. 


(c). Lucrct, 


Majeſtick, of ſo ſubtte a compoſure, and ſo well 
prope: tion'd- in ſhape, conceive that there 15no 
repugnance, nay, that there waa neceſſity, that 
ſomwhere there ſhould be thirigs of like nature 
with thele, capable alſo of- Senſe or Underſtand- 
ing, (c,) becavlethey fancied them moving their 
Limbs, and ſpeaking : And thoſtallo immortal, 


' becaule their ſhape was always prefent to their 


(d) Cic. de nat. 
acur. I . 


(e) Cic. de nat, 
acor. EL 


(f, Laert. 


(*) Cic.de nat. 
der. Is 


apprehenfions becaule their” Form remain*d ſtill 
the ſame, and was of ſuch greiideur, that they 
ſeem'd not eaſily convincible, - but there were 
fuch ; moreover Bleſſed, forafmnch as they net- 
ther ' fear death, nor take any pains in effecting 
their Works. WW. | | 


(d) They might alſo-by diſcourſe nfe'that. 


17:y0,u, Or equivalence, by which when we treat» 
ed of the Criteries, we affirmed it was conclu- 
ded, that if the multitad: of Mortals were ſo great, 


that of Immortals was not leſs, and if thoſe things | 


which deſtroy be innumerable, whoſe whieh preſerve 
ought alſo to be innumerable. ; 

- (e) Which way ſoever itcame, we have this 
certainly by Prenotion, 'Thiatwe think the gods 
are bleſſed and immortal: «For the ſame Nature 
* which gave vs informati6n-of'the gods them- 
< ſelves, imprinted allo 'in our Minds, that we 
© efteem them Bleſſed and Eternal; Which ifit be 
ſo, our "Opinion is truly laid down, (f) © What 
< is Eternal and Bleſſed, neither is troubled with 


< any | buſineſs itſelf, not troubles any ' other ; 


© therefore not-pollefled with Favour or Anger ; 
© for all ſuchiare weak. ' © ; 

And if we ſought no further than to worſhip 
the gods pioufly, and to be free from Superſtiti- 
on, what we have ſaid were ſufficient; for the 
excellent Nature of the gods 'is- worfhipped by 
the Piety of Men; as being Eternal, and mo 
Bleſſed.” - For to whatever 1s excellent, Venera- 
tion is due; and all Fear, proceeding from the 
Power and Anger of the gods, would be expel- 
led ; for it is uiderſtood, that Anger and Favour 
are far ſeparate from a Bleſſed immortal Nature; 
which being removed, no fears hang over us as 
to the gods. But for confirmation of this Opi- 
nion, the Soul enquires after the Form and the 
Life, and the action of Mind, and agitation in 
God. 

(*) © As to the Form, Nature partly inſtrutts 
© vs, partly Reaſon ; for by Nature, all of us, of 
© all Nations, have no other Form, but Human, 
©of the gods, For what other Forms ever occur 
<toany Man, waking or ſleeping? But not to 
©reduce all things to their firſt Notions,Reaſon 
© itſelf declares the ſame, For ſeeing it is pro- 
< per to themoſt excellent Nature, either becauſe 
© it is Bleſled,or becauſe it is Sempirernal, that it 
© be moſt beautiful, What compoſition of Limbs, 
© What conformity of Lineaments, What Figure, 
© What Form can be more beautiful, than the 
Human ? 

© Now if the Figure of Men excelleth the Form 
© of all things Animate, ahd Gods Animate,cer- 
(tainly he is of that Figure which is the moſt 
© heautiful of all. And foraſmuch as it is manifeſt, 
*thatthe gods are molt Bleſſed, and none can be 
© Bleſſed without Virtue, nor Virtue conſiſt with- 
© out Reaſon, nor Reaſon conſiſt in any Figure 
< but that of Man; we muſt acknowledge, that 
©the gods are of Human Form. 

But when 1 ſay, that the gods are of the Form 


of a Man, and of an animate Being, Dol there. 
fore attribute ſuch a Body to them, as ordinarily 
Men and animate Bcings have ? By no means ; For 
*God is not a thing, as Plato ſays, meerly In- 
* corporeal z becaule what kind of thing thar is 
© caunot be underitood, for then he muſt nece£. 
* farily want Senſe, he muſt want Prudence, he 
« muſt went Pleaſure; all which we comprehend 
* together with the Notion of the gods, Bur nei. 
ther is he therefore a groſs Body,no not-the mo} 
ſubtle thar can be coagmentated of Atoms ; but 
he is altogether a Body of his own kind, which 
indeed is not ſeen by Senſe, but by the Mind: 
nor is he of a certain Solidity, nor compoſed of 
Number, but conſiſts of Images, perceived by 
Compariſon; and which, compared with thole 
that ordinarily occur, and are called Bodies, ma 

be ſaid *to be ( not Body, but ) as before d faid, 
* reſemblance of Body, and ( for example) not 


*to have Blood, but a certain reſemblance of 
Blood, | 


that (g) he is not ſuch a kind of Body as is co- 
agmentated of Atoms, for' then he could not be 
Sempiternal, and upon his Generation would fol- 
low Corruption ; upon his Concretion, Diſſipa- 
tion, and fo he could not be Sempiternal, Thus, 
there are four things to be eſteemed Eternal 2nd 
Incorruptible; the Univerſe, which hath no place 
into which it can fall ; YVacwwm, which cannot 
be touch?d, nor receive any blgw; the Marter of 
things, which unleſs it did ſubiiſt unchanged, 
thoſe things which are diſſolved would go away 
into nothing ; and the Divine Nature, wnich is 
inconcrete, and, by reaſon of its Tenuity, cannot 
be tonched nor ſtruck, 

Hence one of the Natural Philoſophers was in 
a great error, when he ſaid, That the Nature 
of the gods 1s ſuch, as to diffuſe, and ſend forth 
[mages out of itſelf; for in this manner, ſom- 
what might beſo taken out of ir, as that it might 
be admitted diſſolvable. But (hb) ſome have miſ- 
mitting many Worlds, and ſaying, that there 
are Intermundia, that is, Intervals between the 
Worlds, they affirm we plzce the gods in the Iz- 
termundia, leſt they ſhould receive any injury by 
the Worlds ruines, 
the nature of the gods more ſubtle, than to fear 
any harm from Bodies ; which if it did fear, in 
no place were it more to dhe feared than in the 
Intermundia, when the World ſhould come to be 
diſſolved. 

Neither can we deſign in what places the 
gods live, ſeeing that this our World is not a 
ſeat worthy of them ; but we can only fay in ge- 
neral, ſuch as the Poets deſcribe Olympus, ſuch 
are, whereſoever they be, the bleſſed and quiet 
Seats of the gods. 


I here neither b'aſting Froſt, ncr boary Snow 
Rifle the places, but Heaven is ever bright, 
® Spreading bis Glorious Smiles with chearfal Light. 


 * what kind of Life that of the gods is, and what 
© ſtate of age they enjoy, it may be anſivered, 
© That certainly, than which nothing be more 


© Happy, nothing more abuncant in all _ 
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Inthe mean time, I muſt intimate by the way, (z) Liar 


interpreted our meaning, when, upon our ad- (” 


For, as (i) Vacuum, 10 is (1) Lat 


(kh) Where Showers not fall, nor Winds unraly blow, (\) LU: 


. 


(1) *Hereupon it being further demanded, //' Cc 
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cen be imagined, For God doth nothing, he is 
<not intangled in any Employments, he under- 
© rakes no Works, but joyeth in his own Wiſdom 
eand Virtue, He knows for certain that he ſhall 
© eyer be in Pleaſures, both Greateſt and Eternal, 
© This God we jultly ſtyle Bleſſed, who ourſelves 
«place a bleſſed Life in ſecurity of Mind, and in 
« diſenzagement from all Buſineſs ; but not, ſach 
© 25 others do deſcribe him, Labortous, invol- 
eyed in great and troublefome Employments. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Fir(t Matter, or, of the Principles of Componnd 
things in tbe Univerſe. 
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foraſinuch as in the firſt place *ris' mani- 
feſt by Senſe, that in Nature many things are 
generated, and many corrupted , therefore we 
muſt coriclude, that hereto is required Matter, of 
which things may he generated, and into- which 
they may be reſolved ; For (s) of zothing, nothing 
if made; and into nothing, nothing goes away, For, 
if ſomtbing were made of nothing, every thing might 
e produced from any thing, as not requiring Seeds ; 
and if that which periſheth did go into nething, ll 
thingt would periſh abſitntely, there not remaining 
thoſe things into which they were diſſolved, ' 
© Beſides, foraſmnch as we afﬀe& to know the 


N% to reſume and perſue our Diſcourſe, 


'narurt' Sf any thing, generated-or made, it is 


firſt demanded; whether it -be ſome thing one and 
fimpl&"'6t' compormded of ſome things which 
themſelves are ſ(mple and precedent. It is ma- 
nifcſt;, that nothing generated'er 'made c2n be 


'one and ſimple, ſceing- that te hath/parts of 
'which it was made up, and into which again it 


may be diſſolved, which therefore are precedent 
and more ſimple; and if they ſtill be compound- 
ed, they may be conceived to conſiſt of thoſe, 
which at length are the firſt and moſt ſimple. 

Fhus again it appears, that (b) of Bodies, ſome 
are Concretions, or (if you like it better,)concrete | 
or compounded Bodies others, of which Concre- 
tions, or compounded Bodies, are made, Theſe, 
if firſt and Gmple, are the firſt matter of things, 
and are termed Principles, and, by the ater Au- 
thors, Elements alſo. 

Theſe Principles, or firſt things of all, muſt be 
ſimple uncompounded Bodies, (or rather Atoms) 
and indivifible, or not reſolvable by any force, 
and conſequently immatable, or in them{clves void 
of all mutation. Imean, if it hall ſo come to paſs, 
as that in the diſiolution of Compounds, all things 
go not into nothing, but that there conſiſt and perſe- 
vere a certain Nature, full, or void of vaczity, and 
therefore ſolid ; which, being ſuch, it cannot in any 
part, or by any means, admit a diverſion, and ſo be 
diſſ-lved. 

IP berefore it is neceſſary, that thoſe which are cal- 
led the Principles of compounded Bodies, be, as 
of a Nature, full, ſolid, and immutable, ſo whol- 
ly iadivifible, whence we ule to call them Atoms. 
We term it an Atom, not as being the leaſt, that 
ſs, as it were a Point, ( for it hath a Magnitude) 
but for that it cannot be divided, it being incapa- 
ble of ſuffering, and void of vacuity. So that he 
who ſaith, Atom, names that which is free from 
a blow, and can ſuffer nothing ; and which is in- 


viſible indeed by reaſon of its littlenef, but in- 
diviſible by reaſon of its Solidity, 


CHAP. V. 


That there are Atoms in Nature,which are the Prin- 
ciples of Compound Bodies. 


T Hat (4) there are Atoms, the Reaſon al- 
ledgeth ſufficiently convinceth ; For, ſ:e+ 
ing that Nature makes nothing of nothing, and 
reduceth nothing to nothing, there muſt remain 
in the diſſolution of compound Bodies ſomthing 
that is incapable of further diſſolution. Certain- 
ly if you ſay that it is ſtill diflolyable, or di. 
vilible,it will be neceſſary,by ſubdividing,to come 
at laſt to ſomthing that is ſolid, and incapable 
of diviſion ; ſince that neither Nature itſelf doth 
diſſolve things infinitely, but ſays in ſome laſt 
w—h nor'can Body admit of an infinite di- 
viſion, 


( a ) Laert; 


('6) © In a finite Body, doubtleſs there can- (b) 7 ers; 


* not be parts of infinite either multitude or 
© magmtude; wherefore there cannot be under- 
© ſtood to be performed in it not only that di- 
* viſion into infinite which is made into leſs, or 
© by parts always leſſer, and proceeds ever ob- 
©ſerving the ſame proportion of diviſion ; but 
© alſo that progreſſion into infinite , which is 
* made by proceeding not always by leſſer , but 
© by equal, or thoſe which are called determinate 
© parts. For ſince infinite parts muſt needs be 
admitred to ſerve for an infinite diviſion, how 
can there be infinite of them in a finite 
Body? 

© He certainly who once hath ſaid, that in eve- 
*ry thing there are parts infinite in number, is 
© not able farcher tounderſtand and declare how 
© that magnitude, whereof he ſpeaks, comes to 
© be finite. For whether the parts that a divi- 
<ſion or progreſſion may be made into infinite 
* be determinate, (that is, equal among them- 
* ſelves, ) or indeterminate, ( that 1s, always leſ- 
* ſer) 1t 1s manifeſt that the magnitude, whoſe 
* parts they are, and which conſiſts and is com- 
« pounded of them, mult indeed be inhnite, 

* And ſince on the other ſide, a finite mag- 
© nitude manifeſtly hath an extreme or /aft parr, 
eaſie to be perceived and ſhewn , © unleſs this part 
© may be ſeen by itſelf, and as the [aſt, we cannot, 
although we ſhould ſubdivide it , * underſtand any 
© other part, which ſhould be thought the laſt 
rather thaz this ;, for that with as much reaſon will 
be diviſible. * Whence it will come, that by pro- 
© ceeding frrther, and conſequently towards an 
© extreme part into infinite, we 'can never ar- 
©rive, not even by thought, to that part which 
cis the laſt, #or be able to over-run, by progreſſion, 
even the leaſt ſpace. 

(c) Add to this, That unleſs in Diſſolutions 
there did remain little Bodies ſo ſolid, as that 
they cannot be diſſolved by any force, the dif- 
ference between Body and Vacuwm could not be 
ſufficiently underſtood, inaſmuch as nothing of 
Body, by infinite attenuation, would be capable 
to reſiſt; by which means too al] things would 
become weak or ſoft, and nothing could be made 
hard, ſeeing that Solidity only is the foundation 
of hazdnels, Neither need we fcraple, as if be- 
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(4) Lncret. 
(oc. cit, 


(a) Laert. 


{ b ) Lucret.2. - 


(c ) Lugret. 


cauſe Atoms are ſolid, ſoft things cannot be 
made of them, for they may be made fſott bs! 
intermiltion only of Vacuum, into which the 
compretied parts retire, and yield to the 
touch, 

(4) Add alſo the diverſe ſorts of conſtancy 
in nature, as in carrying on Animals always to 
certain bounds of ſtrength , augmentation and 
life, in imprinting always the ſame diſtinftions 
and marks of every particular kind ; which ſhe 
could not do,if ſhe did not uſe Principles certain 
and conſtant, and therefore not obnoxious to 
Dillolution and Mutatiog. 
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CHAP. YL 


Of the Properties of Atoms ;, aud firjt , of their 
Magnitydes. 


- __ all Atoms, by reaſon of this ſob- 
dity, may ſeem to be of one and the lame 
nature,yethave they ſome Adjuncts orProperties, 
and certain( e ) ®ualities, by which they may 
differ among themſelves, ſuch only are Magn» 
tude, Figure, and Weight, and if there be any be- 
fde which are neceſſarily ally to Figure, as rough- 
neſs, and ſmoothneſs; for Colowr , Heat, Cold, 
and the-reft of the Qualities, are not ſuch 4s are 
proper. ts Aterar, but to Compounds, and ariſing 
partly out of the AdjunQts, partly the Accidents 
of Atoms, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
This in brief, at preſent; (5) If Colour 
(for example) were in the Atoms themlelye 
3t would be as intranſmutable as they. are; an 
ſo the things conſiſting of Atoms, that are of 
one Colour, could not change that, and appear 
under another ; whereas we obſerve the -con- 
trary happens, for the Sea foaming looks white, 
it being qtherwiſe of a green Colour, which ; 
doubtleſs if it were in it by reaſon. of green 
Atoms,could not be changed into a white Colour. 
For whereas fome ſay, That Contraries are 
made of Contraries, it is ſo far from being ſo, 
that White will ſooner be produced out of no 
Colour at all,than out of Black. Better they, who 
conceive the matter of things, that it may un- 
dergo variety of Colours, and other Qualities, 
ought to be void of them ; as we chuſe that Oll 
which is moſt free from any ſcent to make Per- 
fumes of, 

But to touch a little every property of the 
Atoms: Whereas in the firſt place I attribute 
magnitude to them, I meag not any magnitude ; 
for the largeſt Atom is not ſo great as to be per- 
ceptible by ſight, but that magnitude which,al- 
though it be below the reach of Senſe, yet is of 
ſome bigneſs, ( for if Atoms were points void of 
all magnitude, no body of any magnitude could 
be made up of them.) Whence I ule to ſay 
of an Atom, that it is ſome ſmall thing, thereby, 
as it were, not excluding all magnitude from it, 
but the larger ſize only. 

(c ) Neither can it be objected, That the 
magnitude of Atoms is not perceived by the 
Senſes, ſince we mult neceſſarily coafels, there 
are innumerable things inviſible; for can we ſee 
the Wind, Heat, Cold, Odor, Sound, or the lit- 
tle Bodies, by whoſe arrival to the Senſe theſe 
ace perceived ? Can we ſee the little Bodies. of 
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moiſture; by which Garments hung by the Wa- 
rer-ſide are moiſtned, yet being ſpread abroad 
are dried ? Can we ſeethoſe which are rubb'd of 
from a Long Ring-worm, from a Wheel thar 
| turns raund, from aPlough ſhare in ploughing 
from a Stone which a drop hollows, which 4 
Txead diminiſheth, or thoſe by which a Plant 
or Animal grows in its youth, decays in its old 
age, and the like? | 

(d) © Yet we mult not think that all Atoms (4) Lu: 
care of the fame magnitude, it is more conſo- 
© nant to Reaſon , that amongſt them there-he 
« ſome greater, others, leſſer; and, this admit- 
© ted, a Reaſon may be given of moſt things that 
* happen abaut the pallions of the mind, and 
© about the ſenſes. | | 

( © ) That there may be an incomprehenſible {e ) 1, 
variety of Magnitudes beyond the reach of Senſe, | 
may allo 'be- underſtood even from this , foraſ- 
much as there are ſome lixtle Animals,whoſe third 
part,, it we injagine them divided, would be in- 
viſible-; nevertheleſs, to the compoſition of them 
an incamprehenſible number of parts is neceſ- 
lary. For how many muſt there be to make the 
| Entrails, the Eyes, the Joints , the Soul; to 
conſtitute all parts, without which we cannot 
underſtand there ſhould be any living, ſenſitive, 
Moving Animal ? - 

,, Whether may not ( to uſe a groſs example,) 
this variety be comprehended from thoſe duſty 
motes which the beams of the Sun coming in at 
a Window diſcover ? For whereas without ſuch 
beams all things are alike dark, yet they comi 
in, there appeareth an innumerable company 0 
little: bodies, in ſuch manner, as that there is 
an evident difference between the greater and 
the leſſer ; nevertheleſs, I ſay not, (as ſome con- 
ceive ) that theſe kinds of little Bodies are A- 
toms, far in the lealt of them are contained ma- 
ny Myriads of Atoms, I only uſe them by way of 
compariſon, that whereas the whole Nation (as 
it were, ) of Atoms is impervious, and dark, 
even to the ſharpelt ſight,yet we may underſtand 
it to be ſo luſtrated by the beams of Reaſon, 
that the Atoms may be perfectly ſeen by the 
mind, and that we may conceive there afe ſeve- 
ral degrees of magnitudes in them, 

( F  ) Hence it happens , that as in a great /f) Lu. 
and meaſurable magnitude we take ſomthing, 
which,that it may be the common meaſure, muſt 
have the proportion of the leaſt, as a Foot, a Di- 
git, a Barly-corn; and in ſenſible magnitude, we 
take alſo ſomthing which is accounted the leaſt 
as to Senſe, as the little Creature called Acaris 3 
ſd in intelligible magnitude, ſuch as is that of the 
Atom , we may take ſomthing which in it is 
elteemed ( as it were, ) the leaſt; ſuch as in att 
Atom may be conceived, the very point in which 
a ſharp angle is terminated. 1.4 
(g ) But this difference there is between the { g ) Le#3 
leaſt, under the notion of meaſure, and the leaſt +Oh 
of thoſe which are ſenſible and intelligible, that 
the former, by its repetition, may be underſtood 
to be adzquated to the whole magnitude ; but 
theſe later are conceiv'd as certain indiyidua! 
points, which either are bounds of magnitudes, 
or certain Connexures (as it were, ) ſo inter- 
pos'd between the parts, as that they have only 
certain reſpects to the parts, connefted on each 
ſide, though they are ſuch, that a beginning of 
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. Atoms corner*d and hooked, yet can they not 
* be conceived to be worn away or broken, be- 
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menſuration cannot: be made from them, For 
nothing hinders but that we may., by the mind, 
frame ſome dimenſions in an Atom, 

Although, when as we ſay, there are parts or. 
connexurcs in, an Atom, it is not fo to be under- 
ſtood, as if at any time they were disjoined, and 
afterwards united ; but we do it, to declare that 
in an Atom there is a true magnitude conliſting 
of parts, though withal they have that difference 
from compound things, that their parts can only 
be diſtinguiſhed by deſignation, not by ſepara- 
tion ; foraſmuch as they cohere by a natural, in- 
diviſible, and perpetual Connexion. 


Adel. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Figure of Atoms. 


$ (4) concerning Figare,which is the bound 
A of magnitude, It is firſt neceſſary, that in 
Atoms it be manifold ; or, that Atoms amongſt 
themſelves be variouſly figared. This 1s pro- 
ved, foraſmuch as all natural things framed of 
them,.Men, Beaſts, Birds , Fiſhes, Plants , &c. 
are variouſly figured , not only in reſpect of 
their Genw, but of every particular Species Or 
Individuum ;, for there are not any two ſo like 
one another, but that if you mind them exact- 
ly, you will.find ſome differences by Which they 
are diſtinguiſhed. 

Again, (b ) Foraſmuch as the kinds of Figures 
in Atoms are incomprehenſible for number , for they 
are rand, oval, lenticular, flat, gibbous , ob- 
long, conical, hooked, ſmooth, rough, briſtly, 
quadrilateral, &c. as well regular as irregular, 
without any determination poſlible ro the Intel- 
left, yet are they not to be eſteemed fimply in- 
finite in number : For there would not be ſo many 
and ſo great differences in concrete things, if in the 
Atoms, of which they are compounded , there were 
ſuch a diverſity of Figure as could be eomprebended 
.by the mind. Tet the diverſities of Atoms cannot 
be abſolutely infinite , unleſs a man conceive in A- 
toms a magnitude, which is not only fo ſinall as 
to eſcape Senſe, bur is in reality infinitely little : 
For in magnitude , Or the ſuperficies of *magni- 
tude, which is finite, cannot be underſtood diverſi- 
ties, which are infinge. 

But thirdly, although the kinds of Figure be 
not infinite, yet are there in every Figuration , or 
kind of Figure, Atoms ſimply infinite in number ; 
that 1s, there are infinite round Atoms, infinite 
oval, infinite pyramidal ; for otherwiſe the Vni- 
verſe would not be infinite in multitude of Atoms, 
as was already declared , wnleſs the Atoms which 
are like to one another in Figure , were abſolmtely 
infiuite in number. 

C c) But take notice, That though there are 


cauſe both the corners and hooks, as allo the 
middle little bodies themſelves are of one nature, 
and kept rogether with equal ſolidity and necel- 
ſity, infomuch as no force whatloever can com- 

ſs an Atom, either as to the whole, or as to 


188 parts, even to its very points, 


- 


CHAP, VII 
Of the Gravity ( or Weight,)) and manifold Ms- 


tons of Atoms. 
| Bm attribute to Atoms Gravity,or Weight; 

tor, whereas they are perpetually in motion, 
or ſtriving to move, it is neceſſary that they be 
moved by that internal Impulſe which is called 
Gravity, or Weight, 

(4) There firſt preſents itſelf to us in the 
Atoms a twofold motion, one of the gravity 
or welght itlelf, whereby the Atom is carried 
after its own way ; the other, by percuſſion or 
reflection, whereby one Atom, belng driven up- 
on another, is beaten back again, And as for 
the motion of gravity er weight, that motion 
is firlt conceived, whereby the Arom is carried 
on in a ftreight or perpendicular line. By this 
motion are all _ things moved. But becauſe 
if all Atoms ſhould be moyed ia a ſtreight line, 
or downwards, and, as it were, ſtrgight on, it 
ſhould come to paſs, that one could never over- 
take the other; It is therefore neceſſary , that 
Atoms ſhould go a little fade, the leaſt that 
may be, that ſo may be produced the complica- 
tions, and adheſions, and copulations of Atoms 
to one another, of which may be made the 
World, and all the parts of the World, and all 
things ia it. | 

(b ) When I ſay, That otherwiſe the Atoms 
would not oyertake one another,and conſequeat- 


(a) Lacret, 


(6 ) Lacret Av, 


ly not meet, the reaſon is , That the Univerſe - 


being infinite; hath no middle or centre towards 
which they may tend, and ſo meet; bur only 
there may be conceived, according to what hath 
been faid, ſome Region above, out of which, 
without any begianirg, all Atoms, by their Gra- 
vity, would deſcend like drops of Rain, that is, 
by motions in themlelves parallel; the other be- 
low, into which all, without any bound, would 
be carried by the ſame motions, 

(c) Motion from refleftion may be undet- 
ſtood to be made, as well when Atom re- 
bounds by great leaps, as when being impell'd 


and repell'd within ſhort ſpaces, it doth, as it 


were, quake and tremble. Whence alſo { 4 ) it 
comcs to paſs, that while it hapueth that the Atoms 
ran into certain meetings and complications of ma- 
ny obviating to, and entangling one another , 
(which is chiefly done in thoſe Compounds where 
they ſeem to reſt, ) yet then they are ſtill nn- 
quiet, and, as much as they can, and according as 
they are further from, or nearer #0 one another, they 


get an agitation, or kind of palpitation, being bene 


down, or repreſſed by the rejt, which make up that 
aſſociation. 

The cauſe of thu not only longes rebounding, 
but alſo ſhorter agitation, OF, as it were, in- 
ward palpitation, continuing ſtill, in thofe Com- 
pounds, is partly the nature of Facuum, which, 
being intercepted even within the moſt compact 
Bodies, plucks all the Atoms aſunder from one 
another, either in whole or in part, not having 
power to ſtay or {ix them ;, partly the Solidity 


connatural to the Atoms, which by colliſion and 


xepercuſſion cauſe a trembling, as much as that 


| 


complication will ſuffer that motion to be kept 
ſtill cogtinyed by the ſtroke of the deſcending 
Atoms, 


(© ) Plur-plac. 
1.12, 


(4] Laer:. 
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Atoms. Now ſince Weight or Gravity is a Cer- 
tain Vigour, of Ehergy , as it were ingenerate 
in Atoms; and as I ſaid, an Impulſion, where- 
by they are fiefed for Mction, we muſt there- 
fore take it ſor certain, that (*) Atoms are m:- 
ed (even with both kinds of Motion, of 
Weight, and Refletion,) continually, and 
throwgh all eternity, becaule there is no firit 1n- 
ſtant, ſince which they began to be made ; not 
only Atoms, - but allo Vacuum, which ſerves for 
both Motions, being eternal. 

We mult alſo-take it for certain, © that + 
that Motion of Atoms, to which nothing oc- 
cats, whick-may divert it by beating againſt 
Git, is of ſo great ſwiftnels, as It OVer-runs-any 
timdginable:Space, in a moment, that is 1n time 
© dnimaginably ſkort ; for they owght in Velocity #0 
v out-rn1 thiſt Beams of the Sun, which make not 
©thrir Conrſ*ihrongh pure Vackum: IT ſay ,. #0 
* which nothitt# octtrs that beats it back; for other- 
©wiſe, this frequent Reverherawon makes a 
«kin of 9fowynels, as want-of- Reverberation 
6 makes a Kindof. Swiftneſs. .' : 
-+e Yet doth not hereupon the Atom, which 
© ſuffers. ſeveral Repulſions, - afriveat divers pla- 
res in ſick times as may be diſcerned by the 
© Mind; for to diſtern thoſe times is not within 
© the power of -HEMind. . Beſides, it may fo 
happen, ,t — Atom, though diverted 
cby ſeveral ReEputfes,, may beſo carried, as that 
© from whenceſoever it comes, out of that immen- 

*fity of Space, - we ſhall not-be able to aſſign 
© 3ny place or term, which in that time it hath 
© not 9 ©—'Y For the Repercuſſion may be 
<fach, (that is, fo little frequent, - and ſo little 
© diverting, ) that it may in ſome meaſure equal 
« the $wittneſs of that Motion yhich is free from 
<Repercuſſion;” - --© | | 

«\We muſt kſtly take it for certain, That 
«Atoms are equally fivift, foraſmuch as they are 
© carried through Varunm, neither is there any 
*thing that reſiſts their Progreſs > For neither 
*zre the heavy Carried on more' ſwiftly than 
© thoſe which are'tonceived Tight, ſeeing nOthing 
© otcnrs that may hinder either ; nor the leſſer 
*nore than the greater , - foraſmuch as the paſ- 

F208 is equally-free to all, according to theit 
© ſeveral magnitudes. Neither do- the Motions | 
©ryhich are made, either upwards, or obliquely 
<by Colfifions,” or downwards by their natural 
« Gravity , differ in Swiftneſs z lince-an Atom, 
*as long as it is not-thruſt on either fide, ' fo 
© long keeps on its way , and that by a Swift- 
© neſs equal to thonght, untill being driven on, 
<either extrinſecally, or by its own Gravity, it 
© meets with the Reliſtence or Aſſault of the 
© Atom that ſtrikes if, 

* foreover, as concerning compound Bodies, 
© foraſmuch as Atoms'are in their own Nature 
© equally ſwifr, therefore one canfot be ſaid to 
© be ſvifter than another ; as if the Atoms that 
exre in compounds, and hurried away by the 
«common Motion of them, were carried away, 
© ſomtimes into one place by a-ſenſibie' Motion, 
© and that continuous; and in ſuccelfive time, as 
© whilſt ſuch Motion 4s flow; - ſomtimes whe- 
©ther into one or. more places, they ſhould be 
©carried in times ſo'ſhort, as caa-only be con; 
© ceived by reaſon, as when the Motion is moſt 
Erapid. But we fhall only ſay, that which way 


* ſoever the Atoms are cafried with the com. 
* pounds, they are all the while exagitated with 
© inteſfine, moſt frequent, or rather innumera- 
< ble, and: therefore nor-ſenſible, Repercuſſions ; 
* untull the Perpetuity or Succeflion of the Mo- 
*t10n of the whole Body come to be ſuch, as 
©that it may fall under the reach of Senſe, 
*For what we fancy concerning the imper. 
© ceptible Motion of Atoms, as if times con. 
<ceived by rcaſon might reach the maſt ſwift 
* Succeſſion of their Parts, is no way true; but 
* rather, whatſoeyer our Mind, attending to 
* the very Nature of the thing, apprehends 
©that is to be eſteemed true, : 


pn 


CHA-P., IX, 


That Atoms ( not the wulgar Elements or Homgi- 
 omera*s, ) are the firſt Principles of things. 


T His premiſed concerning Atoms, we now 
muſt ſhew how they are the Principles, 
or firſt Matter of things ; but becauſe that can, 
not be done: without Treating at the ſame time 
of Generation and Corruption; and that can- 
not be performed, unleſs we firſt ſpeak of the 
Qualities of things, and even before that, of 
the firſt Canſes which produce theſe; it is 
fufficient in this place to take notice, that Atoms 
are the Principles and firſt Matter of things, 
becauſe they. are that firſt and moſt ſimple, of 
whiclt, all generated things are compounded 
as alſo the laſt and moſt ſimple, into which all 
corruptible things are reſolved, 

I ſay, the firſt and the laſt; for beſides other 
greater Bulks, ' of which that which is genera- 
ted may: more nearly be compacted, and into 
which that which is corrupted may be reſol- 
ved,- there are little Lumps,, or c@tain ſmall 
thin Compounds, which being. made . by . ſome 
more Perfect and indiſſoluble Coalitions, are, 
3s it were ,.. long durable Sceds of things; fo 
that. things: may alſo be ſaid to be generated of 
Seeds, nor as of firſt Principles, becauſe even 
theſe Seeds are generated of things precedent, 
that is, ,of Atoms, - And likewile things may 
be (aid to de refolyed into. Seeds, but not ulti- 
mately, becauſe even theſe may. ſtill further be 
diſſolved into Atoms. 

In- like manner, the four. vulgar Elements 
commonly admitted, Fire, Air, Watcr, Earth, 


may be called Principles, but not the ficlt ; 
they may alſy be called Matter, but not the fir 
Matter, foraſmuch as they have Atoms prece- 
dent tro them, of which even they themlelves 
are compounded, 


And they, who aſſign one Element only for 7; 


Principle, will; that of it, by RagcfaCtion and 
Condenſation, the three other be made, and 
of 'theſe afterwards, the reſt of things. But 
how if it be one, and nothing mist-with it, .cay 
any thing be generated ? Fox of Fire, ( for 1u- 
ſtance, ) rarefied;, nothing elſe; will be produ- 
ced, but a more-languid or a ſtzonger Fire. 


; And beſides, that they who teach this, admit 7!:.. 


not Vacuum, without which, neither Rare{acti- 
on nor Condenſation can be made, they ſeem 
not to obſerve, that Fire cannot be ſaid to be 
changed by ExtinCtiqn into ſome other thing ; 
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becauſe that which is ſimple cannot be changed, 
unleſs by going away into nothing, Or at leaſt, 
if they admit that ſomthing common remains , 
which is firſt Fire, afterwards Air ; fince this 
ſomthing is the firſt and common Matter, the 
firſt Matter is not of itſelf, either Fire or Air, 
but rather thoſe Atoms which being put together 
on one Faſhion, may make Fire z, being. put toge- 
ther after another Faſhion, may make Air, 

They who admit many , or all things,to be 
equally firſt, run moreover into this inconveni- 
ence, that making them contrary to one another, 
they by conſequence make them ſuch, as either 
can never join to make one Compound, or, if 
they do, muſt deſtroy one another, 

There was a natnral Philoſopher, who con- 
ceived that all things are generated of tenuious 
little Bodies, which he called Homoiomera's, © 
miler, Or like Parts ( as it were, ) viz. to the 
things generated; fo as thoſe ( for Example, ) 
of which hot things are made, are hot ; thoſe 


of which fleſhy things , fleſby ; thoſe of which | 


bloody things, bloody ; and fo of the reſt, But 
if Principles were of the ſame Nature with the 
things generated, they might, as well as they, 
be altered and loſe their Qualities, and fo be 
changed, and being of a ſimple Nature go in- 
to nothing, 

Not to preſs, that if the things, whereby ſom- 
thing is made hot, muſt be hot z as if things 
alike be not generated but of their like; there 
muſt alfo be things laughing, that a laughing 
Animal may be made of them; and things wee- 
ping, that a weeping Animal; and the like, 
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CHAP. Xx. 
Of the firſt and radical Cauſe of Compounds, that 
is, of the Agent, or Efficient, 

T followeth, That we ſpeak of Cexſes, ſince 
[| to the making of any thing is neceſſary, not 
only Matter, of which, but a Cauſe, by wbich 
it may be made; wherefore to ſay a Cauſe is 
no other, than to ſay, that which in the pro- 
duQion of a thing is the Agent, or Efficient, 

Now of the things that are made, no other 
firſt and radical Cauſe is to be required , than 
the ſame Atoms themſelves as they are endued 
with that vigour, by which they are moved, or 
continually tending to Motion. Neither 1s it 
abſurd to make Matter active, It is rather ab- 
ſurd ro make it unaCtive, becauſe they, who 
make it ſuch, 2nd yet will have all things to be 
made our of it, cannot ſay, from whence the 
things that are made, have their Efficient pow- 
cr, ſince they cannot have it elſewhere than 
from Matter. 

Therefore, as the firſt- litrle Componnds 
made up of Atoms have in themſelves a certain 
Energy, or power tO move themlelves, and to 
at, conſiſting of the vigours of cach ſeveral 
Atom, but variouſly modifd ; as ſome of them 
mutually entangling one another are carried 
hither, others thither; ſo the greater Com- 
pounds made up of the leſſer have ſome pow- 
eralſo, and that modified according to their 
Variety; and every natural Body conſiſting of 
thoſe greater and leſſer Compounds, and Atorms, 


have a particular Energy, or power of moving 
themſelves, and acting, modified by a certain 
Reaſon. Thns, Motion or Action aſcends ts 
and proceeds frqm it's very Principles. 

Yer we muſt obſerve, That though all Atoms 
are moved alike ſwiftly, - yet within the Com- 
pounds themſelves, thoſe which are more cor- 
ner'd and hooked, are intangled and hindred, 
and ſo made as it were more {luggiſh and duil, 
than the ſmoother and rounder. Wherefore the 
Energy, or power of acting, which is in com- 
pound Bodies, chiefly comes of theſe, And be- 
cauſe thoſe, of which Fire, the Soul, and thoſe 
which are more generally termed Spirits, con- 
fiſt, are of this nature, hence it comes, that 
the chiefeſt Energy in Bodies, is from thoſe very 
Spirits; which,as they have Liberty of running 
up and down, fo they have alſo Dominion with- 
in thoſe Bodies. | 

But foraſmuch as all Effection, or Action , 
whereby ſomthing is made, is either from an 
internal, or external Principle, it is manifeſt, 
that artificial things whoſe Nature is ſluggiſh , 
and meerly paſſive, owe all their ProduRion to 
the Efficient, or external Agent, But natural 
things, although they borrow ſome part of them- 
ſelves, or ſome Principle of acting from an ex- 


| trinſecal Cauſe, yet they owe their Produttion 


to the Principles contained within themſelves, 
as from which intrinſecally, according to all their 
Parts, they are ordered and co-apted. 

Moreover, the very Action of the external 
Agent is from its own internal Principles, which 
always ſo turn and dire& the Attion, as that 
it may with greater Strength ſaſtain the Violence 
of moſt things. For even in ſenſitive Creatures, 
where there is a kind of voluntary Action, it is 
therefore ſuch , and carried rather this way 
than that way, becauſe there occurs to the Mind 
a Species inviting it, rather this way than that 
way; and the Mind, through the Dominion 
whereby it ruleth the Spirits contained in the 
Body, teads them this way and not that way ; 
and together with them, *the Members in which 
they are. 


CHAP. XL 


Of Motion, which is the ſame with Aftion, or Effe» 
ion; and of Fortune, Fate, End, and ſympa- 
thetical and antipathetical Cauſes, 


N the mean time, I ſhall not need to make 

any Excuſe, for that I confound the Action 
or Effection of a Cauſe with Motion; fince it 
is known, that both of theſe are one with Mo- 
tion, and only add the Connotation, and for 
that it muſt be terminated to the thing done or 
effected. 

[| nnderſtand here no other aFotion, than that 
which is Migration from place to place, which 
for the moſt part is called Lation, and tranſ:- 
ent Motion, and local Motion. For thus they 
name it in DiſtinCtion from that Motion, which 
ſome uſe to call Mutation and Alteration; that 
whereby a thing remaining unmoved, according 
to its internal Nature, is, as they concelve , 
changed or altered through Acquiſition, or loſs 
of ſome Quality, as Heat, or Cold. 
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This Mutation or Alteration is not a Species 
of Motion, diſtinct from that which is called 
Local Motion or 


local Motion or Tranſition. 
Trarition is the Genw, this Mutation 07 Al- 
teration is nothing but a Species thereof, to wit, 
that whereby moveables are carried through ſhort 
and nndiſcernable intervals. For whatſoever com- 
pornd Body is changed according to Quality, is 
changed altogether by the local and tranſitive Motz- 
on of the Atoms aud little Bodies, creating a Qua- 
lityz whether they be tranſpoſed in Place and 
Scituation in the Body itſelf, or come into it, 
or paſs out of it. | a 
For Example : That of ſweet, ſomtbing bitter 
be made; or of white, black; it is requiſue , the 
little Bodies which conſtitute it be tranſpoſed, and 
one come into the rank, of another. But this could 
not happen, unleſs thoſe little Bodies themſelves were 
moved by tranſient Motion, Again, that of bard, 
ſomthing ſoft be made ;, and of ſoft, hard; it is 


. requiſite, thoſe Particles whereof it conſiſts, be mo- 


ved locally, foraſmuch as by Extenſion of them it is 
ſofined, and by Condenſation bardned ,, whence the 
Motion of Mutation is not generically different from 
the Motion of Tranſition. 

But to return to that Motion, which is pro- 
per to the Cauſe or Efficient, we may obſerve, 
that to ſome things the name of Cauſe is attri- 
buted, for that they excite Motion, For For: 
tz#e, which is a Cauſe of ſome things, can no 
other way be admitted, than as it is the ſame 
with the ſ{elf-moving and Agent Cauſe, and on- 
ly denotes | Ignorance of the Effet connexed 
with it, - and intended by it, Otherwiſe, ſo 
far is it from being fit to make it a Goddeſs, 
as the ordinary fort of Men do, ( for;by God 
nothing is done diſorderly, ) that it is not to 
be eſteemed ſo much as an unſtable Caule. 

Even Fate alſo is no other than the ſelf-mo- 
ving Cauſes, that aft by themlelves, as they 
are connected among themfelves, and the later 
depend of the former, albeit this Connexion 
and Dependance be not of that Dependance 
and Neceſlity, which fome natural Philoſophers 
would perſuade; for there is no ſuch Neceſlity 
in Nature, ſince the Motion of the Declination 
of Atoms, of which we already ſpoke, breaks 
itoff, ſo as it intercurs neither in a certain Line, 
nor in a certain Region of Place. 

Likewiſe an End is ſaid to be a Cauſe, for- 
aſmuch as it produceth ſomthing, or not pro- 
duceth it, no otherwiſe than becauſe it moveth, 
It moveth, I ſay, by ſending a Species into the 
Soul , which drawes and allures 1t by inviſible, 
yer Phyſical little Hooks and Chains, as it were, 
by which, for the moſt part, together with the 
Soul, the Bolly alſo is attradted. Certainly, no 
ſuch Attraction can be underſtood to be made, 
unleſs by ſome reboundings, and intanglings of 
Atoms. | 

Infſomuch as even all thoſe things, which are 
faid to be done by Sympathy or Antipathy, are 
performd by Phyfical Cauſes, that is, by ſome 
( unſeen indeed, but ) very ſmall Organs, which 
intervening, ſome things are as truly attracted 
to or repelled from one another, as thoſe things 
which are wrought upon by ſenſible and groi- 
ſer Organs are attracted and repelled. 

For to explain this by an Example. How 
thick we comes it to paſs, that a Lyon 1s not 


able to endure the ſight of a Cock, bur, aſſoon 
as he fees him, runs away ? unleſs there are ſome 
little bodies in the body of the Cock, which 
being, as in Looking glaſſes, immitred into the 
Eyes of the Lion, ſo pierce his Eye-balls, and 
cauſe ſo ſharp pain, that he is not able to with- 
ſtand or endure it, how fierce and fiirious ſoe- 
ver he be, But in our Eyes, thoſe Bodics pro- 
duce nothing like this, they being of a diffe- 
rent contexture, as ſhall be ſhewed when we come 
to diſcourſe of the Senſes, 
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CHAP. XII 


Of the Dyalities of Compound things in general. 


S concerning the Qualities belonging to 

Compound things, it is known, that under 
this termare comprehended all, as well Adjunts 
as Accidents of things, but chiefly the Adjuncts, 
whether they be properly Adjuncts, that is, con- 
ſtantly abiding in a Compound Body, as long az 
it perſeveres, and not ſeparable from it with- 
out deſtroying ; or more properly and largely 
taken, that is, asa mean between Adjundts, pro- 
perly ſo termed, and Actidents, foraſmuch as, 
like theſe, they exiſt in them z but in thoſe they 
come and go, may be with or from a Body, with- 
out the corruption thereof, 
 Themolt obvious Queſtion concerning them, 
is, How it comes to pals, that they are in Com- 
pound things, when, as we ſaid before, they are 
not in Atoms, of which "Compound things con- 
{iſt ? That they are not in Atoms, is already 
ſhewn; foraſmuch as every Quality that ex- 
its .in Atoms, as Magnitude, Figure , and 
Weight, is ſo natural to them, that it can 
no more be changed, than the very ſub- 
ſtance of the Atomsz and this, becauſe in the 
diſſolution of Compound things, there muſt needs 
remain ſomthing ſolid and undiſſolyed ; whence 
it comes, that all motions which are made are 
neither into nothing, nor out of nothing, 

We anſwer, that Qualities ariſe in Compound 
things, as well from the tranſpofition that is made 
of the Atoms, now fewer, now more ; which 
in one poſition afford one quality ; in another, 
another ; as from the accellion that is made of 
ſome Atoms wholly new, and the difceſſion of 
{ome pre-exiſtent, Whence theſe Qualities a- 
gain are varied, or ſeem different from what 
they were at firſt, 

For as Letters give a divers repreſentation of 
themſelves, not only thoſe which are of diffe- 
rent Figure and Form, as 4 and N, hut even 
the-ſame Letters, if their Poſition or Order be 
changed ; Poſition, as in N and Z; Order, as 
in A N, andN 4: So, not only Atoms, which 
are of divers Figures, ( as alſo of different bulk 
and motion, ) are. naturally apt to affect divers 
Senſes, and, in one, to exhibit Colour ; in 2no- 
ther Odor; inathird, Sapor; in a fourth, ano- 
ther : But alſo thoſe which are of the ſame, if 
they change the Poſition or Order among them, 
affect the Senſes in ſuch manner, that thoſe (for 
example, ) which now exhibit one Colour, pre- 
ſently exhibit another, as we before inſtanc'd in 
the water of the Sea, which, being ſtill, ſeem- 
eth green; troubled, whitez and, as is ordinart- 
ly inſtanc'd, the neck of a Pigeon, which, ac- 

cording 
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'but likewiſe when ſome come to them, ſome de- 


. be ſo putaſunder from one another, that, being 
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cording as it is variouſly placed towards the 
Light, receiveth a great varicty of Colours. 
And asthere is made a diverſity, not only when 
the ſame Letters which compoſe one word are 
ſo tranſpoſed, as that they exhibit divers Forms, 
but much more, when ſome are added to them, 
and ſome taken away from them; in like man- 
ner it is neceſſary, that Colours, Odours, and 
othec Qualities, be changed, not only when the 
ſame Atoms change their Poſition and Order, 


part from them, as is manifeſt fromthe ſoftning 
hardaing, crudefaCtion, ripening of things, and 
the likg. ; 

Brieſly, aSit is of great concernment .amongſt 
Letters, with what other Letters they are joyn- 
ed, andin what Poſition and Order they are 
among themſelves, ſince, by ſo ſmall a number 
of Letters, we ſgnify the Heaven, the Farth, 
the Sun, the Sea, Rivers, Fruits, Shrubs, living 
Creatures, and innumerable ſuch like ; ſo is itof 
great concernment amongſt Atoms, with what 
others they are joyned, and in what other Poſi- 
tion, and in what Intervals and Connexions, 
what Motions amongſt one another they give or 
receive ; foraſmuch as by this meaps they are 
able to exhibit the variety, as of all things, ſo 
of all Qualities in them, 

To ſpeak more particularly, ſome Qualities 
firſt ſeem to ariſe out of Atoms, as contfider?d 
according to Subſtance ; and being in ſuch Poſi- 
tion amongſt themſelves, as that they have a 
greater or leſſer Vacuum intercepted or excluded, 
Other Qualities are made of them, as they are en- 
dued with their three Properties, ſome from a 
ſingle Property, others from a conjunCcture of 


more. 
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CHAP, XII. 


Bralities from Atoms conſidered, according to their 
Subſt ance, and interception of Vacuum, 


Nd after the firſt manner ariſe Rarity and 
Denſity, for it is manifeſt, that no Denſe 
thing can be made Rare, unleſs the Atoms there- 
of, or the parts of which it is Compounded 
(they themſelves being compounded of Atoms, 


diffuſed into a larger place, they intercept with- 
in it more and larger Vacuities, Neither can 
any thing Rare be made Denſe, unleſs its Atoms 
or Parts be"ſo thruſt up together, as that, being 
reduced into a narrower place, they compre- 
hend it in fewer, or more contracted Vacuities, 
Moreover, it is manifeſt, that, according to the 
more or leſſer Vacuity which is intercepted, the 
Air (for example, ) or Light is ſaid to be Rare; 
but a Stone, Iron, and the like, ſaid to be Denſe, 

Together with theſe ſeem to ariſe Perſpicuity 
and Opacity; for every thing is ſo much more 
Perſpicuous, ( other reſpects being equal, by 
how much more. it is too Rare; ſo much more 
Opacous, by how much it is more Denſe : Be- 
cauſe the more Rare is the more patent to lucid 
and viſible beatns ; the more Denſe, the more 
obſtruttive of them. But I ſay, (other reſpects 
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being equal, ) a more thick Body, as Glaſs, may 
tuve little yacuods paſſages placed in fo ſtreight 


a line, that the beams may. paſs more eaſily 
through it, than through a rarer Body; as a 
leaf of Colewort, whoſe ſmall Pores are peſter*d 
with little Bodies variouſly permixts eyen the 
beams themſelves are cut off, unleſs they paſs 
through ſtrait holes, ſuch as are in Glaſs. 

Again, there ariſeth alſo Fluidity, Liquidity, 
and Firmneſs;, for a Body ſeemeth to be fluid for 
no other reaſon, than becauſe the Atoms, or Parts 
whereof it conſiſts, have little, yacuities lodg'd 
within them, and are withal fo diſſociated from 
one another, as that they are eaſily moveable, one 
in order to another, through the not-reſiſtence 
of the little Vacuities ; Neither doth any thing 
ſeem to be firm from any other cauſe, than. the 
contrary hereof; that is, the Atoms and Parts 
touch one another ſo cloſely, and are fo cohe- 
rent to one another, that for the ſame reaſon 
they cannot be moved out of their ſituation ; 
for ſuch Atoms there may be, as, being more 
hooked, and as it were, more branching, may 
hold the Body more cloſely compacted. How 
Water, in particular, being liquid, becomes 
hardned into Ice, ſhall be ſaid hereafter, _ _ 

Likewiſe, thoſe Qualities which depend of 
theſe, Humidity and Siccity. Hamidity is a kind 
of fluidneſs, only it ſuperadds this, That the 
parts of a Humid thing, touching ſome Body, 
or penetrating into it, are apt to ſtick to it, there- 
by rendring it moiſt. Siccity is a kind of firm- 
neſs, adding only this, that a dry Body is yoid 
of Humidity, | | 

Moreover, Softneſs and Hardneſs, which co- 
here with theſe, and, upon another account, 
agree alſo with Rarity and Denſity, inaſmuch 
as ( other reſpects being equal,) every Body is 
ſo much the more ſoft, by how much the more 
rare; and ſo much the more hard, by how much 
the more compact y I ſay, ( other Reſpedcts being 
equal, becauſe Dirt isſoft,and a Pumice hard, 
by reaſon of the greater coheſion of the parts, 
which peſter the Cavities, and reſiſt the Touch, 
and cannot retire into the hindermoſt Cavities; 
as otherwiſe they would, 

There are others which depend upon theſe 
as Flexility, Tadiility, Dudility, and others, fron 
Softneſs 3 their oppoſites, from Hardneſs ; but 
'tis enough to have hinted them, 


CHAP, Xxlv. 


Dualities ſpringing from Atoms, conſidered accord- 
ing to the Properties peculiar to each. 


N the ſecond manner, and as far as the pro« 
I perties of Atoms are conſidered particular- 
ly; In the firſt place, the Magnitude, Quantity, 
or bulke of every thing, ariſeth no other way than 
from the coacervate Magnitude of the Atoms; 
of which it 1s compounded, Whence it is ma- 
nifeſt, that Azgmentation and Diminution of Bo- 
dies is therefore made, becauſe Atoms, where- 
ſoever they arrive, give tothe things an increaſe; 
- — they go away, they diminiſh 
them, : = 
Not to mention, that, according as the Atoms 
are greater or leſſer, may be made that which 
we call Bluntneſs and Acuteneſs. And thence a 
reaſon may be given, Why the Fire of Light- 
Rrrrer$ ning 
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ning is more penetrative than that of a Taper: 
Orkhow "it comes, that” Light palleth through 
Horn,” which reſiſts Rain, and the like, Z 
Beſides, the very Figure of things, though 1t 
did not depend upon the Figure of Atoms,(where- 
as it ſeems to depend ypon them, in all things 
which ate con{tantly produced in the ſame Fi-; 
gure, ) yet it is generally' at leaſt true, that evc- 
Ty Body is''thetefore figured, becauſe it confiſts 
'of Parts tefminate and Higtirate ; for Figure 1s 
a Ternj; or Bound. . 
This, though out of ſmoothneſs,and rough- 


neſs ( which; "as1 ſaid, "are allied to the Figure/| manner, go the end they may be perceived by 


of Atoms”) it doth not neceſſarily follow, that 
things {mooth' are made of ſmooth, rough things 
of rough :"Yet in general nothing can beconcel- 
ved 'to be ſmooth, but whoſe parts, to the leaſt 
of  them;" are Tnoothz nor rough, but whoſe 
Parts are rough, | 

Here obſerve, That as well from the Figure, 
as from the Magnitude, the Reaſon may be given, 
Why Wine Rloweth eaſily throfgh a Strainer, but 
Oil more lowly, 'which is, that the Oil may con- 
fiſt not of 'gfeater Atoms: only,” but alſo of more 
hooked ,” and much intangled among them- 
{elvcs. EA | 

Laſtly, Feight, or the Motive-Faculty, which 
is incevery. thing, can ariſe ho other way, than 
from the” weight or * 'Mobility of Atoms. But 
that' beingdetlated formerly, we ſhall here only 
obſerve, that "all Atoms are heavy, and none 
tichr; wherefore every compound Body is hea- 
vy, there is none that is light ; or that is not of 
itſelf ready to rend ' downwards, Here pre- 
ſently comes in Fire'for an ObjeCtion, but al- 
though it foregoeth rot its propenſion down- 
wards, yet it therefore 'tzndeth upwards; for- 
aſinuch as it is driven that way by the ambient 
Air: After the ſame manner, as we ſee with 
great force the Water reſiſt Logs and Beams, 
things otherwiſe hcavyz and the deeper we 
plunge them, the more eagerly it caſts them up, 
and ſends them back. Whence it comes, that 
thoſe things, which we call light, are not abſo- 
Jutely light; as if, of their own accord, they 
did tend upwards, but only comparatively,that 
is, as they are leſs heavy, and extruded by the 
more heavy, which preſs themſelves down be- 
fore them. So as Earth being the moſt heavy, 
Warer leſs heavy, Air yet leſs heavy than that, 
and Fire leaſt of all; the Earth drives the Wa- 
ter upwards, and far from the middle; Water 
the Air; Air the Fire: Bur if we ſuppoſe the 
Earth to be taken 'away, the Water will come 
tothemiddle ; if the Water, the Air 3 if the Air, 
the Fire. 


GAP. XV. 


D-alities from Atoms, conſidered according to their 
Properties taken together, 


ur Properties of Atoms, being taken together, 
B and thoſe things,eſpecially of which we have 


they muſt of neceſſity have ir, as weil from t1:; _— 


peculiar Magnitude, and Figure of the Atoms 
as from their various Order and Poſition arcons!! 
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themſelves, as from their looſenc!s, compatte.. 
neſs, connexion, ſejunCtion, ec, 

' Of this kind, are nor only, in Animals, the 
faculties of Senſe, Sight, Hearing, Smelling, 
Taſting, Touching, wherewith thzy can per- 
cetve ſenſible things; bur alſo,in the things them- 
ſe]ves, thoſe very qualities which are calied Sen- 
ſible. Theſe are, 1n things, the faculties of (tri. 
king, and affecting the Senles, aficr a certain 


4 them; as colour and light, the Sight ; iound, 
the Hearing ; odor, the Smell ; ſapor, th Taſte, 
heat and cold ( above the reſt, ) the Touch, 
Whence it comes, that being to {peak of thoſe 
hereafter, we ought not here to omit theſe ; 
To treat of which, will be worth our pains, 
To begin from Heat: We cannot treart of it, 
without joyning Light to it, for without Light 
there are no Colours, the variety of Colours be- 
ing taken away by night; whence ia the Infer- 
val Region, all things are faid to be black, But | 
though in darkneſs, all things are alike diſco- 
lour*d, nevertheleſs in themſelves, or in their 
Superhcies ; there are diſpoſitions of extreme 
Particles, by reaſon of which the affuſed Light 
Is ſo variouſly modify?d, that, together with this 
Modification refleRted on the Eyc, it exhibits va- 
rioas -Colours in the Eye, as White, tor cx- 
ample, when the Ball receiveth into itic!f 
one kind of blow or ſtroke ; Black, when ano. 
ther, &c. 

For though Colours are not coherent to Bo- 
dies, but geherated according to ſome reſpettive 
Sites, Orders, and Politions, yer are they ror 
generated, unleſs Light allo be adjoyned co the 
diſpoſure of their Superſicies, ro compleat or 
make up the pcrfett nature of Colour. MNet- 
ther, ſetting this alide, do I ſee how it can be 
ſaid, that Bodies, which are in the daik inviſi- 
ble, have Colour. 

And indeed, ſince not only a Pigeon's Neck, 
a Peacock's Train, and the like, exhibir ſeveral 
Colours, according to their ſeveral Folitions to 
the Light ; but alto even all other things appear 
ſomtimes in ſome Colours, ſomtimes in others, 
according as they are placcd in ſeveral degrees 
of Light , what elſe ſhould we conceive, but 
that generally it is Light, by whoſe coming things 
put on Colours, and by its departure loſe them, 
In the mean time, Light itſelf, being nothing 
elſe but a ſubſtantial effluxion from a Iucid Bo- 
dy, Is not viſible of itſelf, but only in Colour, 
as that is a part of ir; for neither is it ſeen 
through a pure or liquid medium; neither when 
we imagine that we fee it, cither in a Incid or 
an illuminate Body, is it beheld as a thing di- 
{tintt from the colour of the thing lucid or ilju- 
minate. In fine, neither is Shadow ( the priva- 
tion thereof, ) 1n any other manner, tl14n as be- 
cauſe it 1s withal the privation of Colour in 2 
rain ſhadowed, which loſeth Colour always by 


4 


hitherto ſpoken, Rarity, Denſity, and the reſt, 
being commixc and varied, there ariſe faculties 
of things, which, being ative and motive, have 
it from the Weight and Mobility of the Aroms. 
And whereas ſome act one way, ſome another, 


the ſame proportion as it loſeth the Light, How 
it comes to paſs, that Shadow, though it be a 
meer privation, yet ſcems to be moved, was de- 
clared in the Canonick. Chad. 2. 
Sound is nothing but an, efflixion of rennious = 
little Badics, tent out from the thing ſpeaking, 
' ſounding 
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ſounding, or what way ſoevyer making a noiſe, 
and apt, by entring into the Ear, to affect the 
Hearing, = 7. EE : 

That it is a corporcal effluxion, is proved, 1n 
thas it moveth the Senſe, and that either by 
touching it ſmoothly and delightfully, or rough- 
ly and unpleaſantly, according to the fmooth- 
neſs or roughneſs oi the little Bodies. Alſo in 
that it is moved through the Air, and being dri- 
ven againſt ſolid Bodies, leaps back, whence 
Eccho is made; viz. by reaſon of the ſolidity 
of the little Bodies ; alſo in that it is Ciminiſh- 
ed, and becomes confuſed, in regard of the long 
train of little Bodies, when it goes forward, or 
cheir lwerving while they goe overthwart,through 
ſome thicker partition, and the like, 

If you demand, why Sound can pals, where | 
Light and the ipecics of Colour cannot, as when 
we {peak, the Doors being ſhut; the reaſon 1s, | 
* becauſe Light, or the Images of Colour, cannot 
paſs but in a-direft. linez but Sound can inſi- 
nuate ittelf through oblique Tratts, For being 
excited, it leaps forward in little Bodies, which 
turn upwards, downwards, torwards, backwards, 
on the right Side, on the left Side, and every 
way,z in like manner as a ſpark of Fire, fom- 
times ſcatters itſelf into little ſparkles, which 
rake a diredt conrle cowards all tides, 

' The tame may be ſaid of Odor. Far thisalſo 
is an effluxion, which going out of the odorons 
thing, is diffuſed every way, and, arriving at the 
Noitrils, moveth the Senſe of Smelling, either 
by ſtroaking or pricking it. This is corporeal 
alſo, even more than Sound, in that it paſſeth 
more flowly through ſpace, and cometh not from 
ſo greata diſtance, and penetrates not through 
thole partitions, through which Sound doth pe. 
netrate, 

As concerning Sapor, there 1s this difference, 
That, though it conſiſt 1n litrle Bodies, con- 
tained in the thing ſtyled Sapid; yet they iſſue 
not forth into the Tongue and Palate at a di- 
ſtance, but then only, when the thing Sapid is 
applied to the Tongue, they 1o inſinuate them- 
ſelves into it, that they affe&t the contexture of 
it, cither mildly, and then make a ſweet Taſte; 
or roughly, and ſo they make a ſower Taſte. 

As for Heat and Cold, that Senfation which 
they cauſe, is to be referred to the Touch, But 
though many of the foreſaid Qualities properly 
appertain to the Touch, as Hardneſs, Softneſs, 
. Humidity, Siccity, and the reſt, which require 
application of. the thing touched to the Hand,or 
to {ome other part of the Body; yet theſe two 
may be felt, not only when the Hot or Cold 
thing is applyed to the Hand, or ſome other 
part ; but alſo when it is remote, and at ſuch 
a diſtance, as it can tranſmr ſome little Bodies 
out of itlelf into 'It, b 

Heat indeed is chiefly an cffluxion of little Bb- 
dies or Atoms, in Bulk ſlender, m Figure round, 
in Motion ſwift. For as they are ſlender, there 
Is no Body ſo compacted, that they find not lit- 
tle Pores, through which they inſinuate into it; 
as they are round, they are eaſily moved,and in- 
ſinuate themſclves every where; As they are ſwift, 
they rapidly are impelled, and enter into the Bo- 
dy, and more and more ſtill ſucceeding one an- 
other , they are lo preſled, as that they pene- 
trate througi the-wholſe; and if they proceed in 


acting, they ſever and diſlocate the parts there- 
of, and at laſt diſlolye the whole. Suchare the 
effects of Heat, and chiefly the fiery ( for Fire 
1s nothing but intenſe Heat, ) towards all Bodies; 
and 1n a living Creature is only added the Senſe 
of the Heat, which is fromthe plucking aſunder, 
and looſening what before was continued. 

Cold is an effluxion alſo, but of Atoms, whoſe 
Bulk is greater, their Figure more corner'd, 
their Motion flower ; for, the Effects being con. 
trary, the Principles muſt alſo be contrary. So 
that whereas Heat. dilzregates and diſperſes., 
Cold compreſleth and conſtipates : And in a ſen- 
ſitive Creature, it doth this with a particular 
kind of Seaſation ; for, entring; into the Pores 
of the Skin, it keeps back, and. drives in again 
the little bodies of Heat, by oppoſing the bo, 
dies of Cold, and with its little ſharp corners 
Is tears and twingeth all things whereſoever ic 
paſſes. —_— 
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CHAP. XVL 


Of thiſe Dualities Which are eſte —_ £ . +> "BEU 
of Things ; and particularly, of Time, 


T remains, that we a little touch thoſe Qua- 
lities which are not ſomuch Adjundts as Acci- 
dents, and therefore affe&t not the thing inter, 
nally, but externally only, and qualifie them with 
a Certain kind of reſpeft to ſome extrinſecal 
thing. Not but that within the things themſelves 


| alſo there are ſome Accidents, ( ſuch are Poſition, 


Orders, Intervals of parts or particles , and the 
like,) but that being ſuch, they are Accidents of 
the parts themſelyes, not of the whole , which 
conlilts of them. _ 

Accidents of this kind, are all thoſe generally 
ont of which ariſeth ſome relation, for which 
every thing is ſaid to be ſuch or ſuch, in order to 
another 3 as like, unlikez greater, leſſer ; ma- * 
ny, few ; ſuperior, inferior ; right,left; caule, 
efteCt ; giving , receiving; and innumerable of 
the ſame kind. | 

Bur it is known, that Relation is a work of 

the mind, referring and comparing one to ano- 
ther ; ſo that, ſetting aſide the Mind, every 
thing is that only which it is in itſelf, but not 
thac which it isin reſpeCtt of another, Whence, 
to Accidents ie formerly referred Libesty and 
Health, Riches and Pgverty, &c. becauſe, ſet- 
ting the Mind aſide, a Man is nothing but a Manz 
not free, or ſubje&t ; rich, or poor, &c, 
, Now of all Accidents , there is one which 
may be termed the Accident of Accidents, that is, 
Time , from which all things are denominated, 
either preſent, or paſt, or future ; laſting , or 
little durable , or momentaryz ſomtimes allo 
{wift or ſlow, 

For firſt, That Time is an Accident, is mani- 
felt, in that it is not any thing by itſelf, but on- 
ly attributed to things by Cogitation,or the Mind, 
as they are conceived to perſevere in the ſtate 
in which they are, or to ceaſe to be,and to have 
a longer or ſhorter exiſtence, and to haveit, or 
to have had it, or be to have it, Whence it 


ſame manner as we enquire after other things, which 


are in ſome ſubje#; ſenting aſide the mind; and 


therefore 
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comes, that Time is not to be enquired after he. | ,,.;.' 
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therefore neither 10 underſtand what it is, muſt it 
be referred ts tbe prenotions of things wbich occur 
20 otr ſight ;, but we ought ts diſcourſe of it accord- 
ing t6 evidence , uſing familiar ſpeech. And not 
entangling ourſelves in Circumlocutions, we ſay, 
Time is long or ſhort. 

Moreover, we call it the Accident of Accidents, 
becauſe, whereas ſome things cohere by them- 
ſelves as a Body, and as a Vacxum or Space; 0- 
thers happen, or are accident to the Coherent, 
as Days, Nights, Hours ; as alſo paſſions and 
exemptions from them , as Motion, Relt , &c 
Time, by the aſſiſtence of* the mind, preſuppo- 
ſeth - all thefe Accidents, and ſupervenes to 
them. .- * EYES 
For Day and Night are Accidents of the am- 
bient Air ; Day happens by the Sun's illumina- 
tion; Night , by privation of the ſolar ilſumi- 
nation. . Hour being a part of Night or Day, 1s 
en Accident of the Air alſo, as likewiſe are 
Night and Day ; but Time is coextended with 
every Day, and Night, and -Hour 4 and for-this 
zeaſon a Day or Night is ſaid to belong or ſhort, 
whilſt we are carried by thonght to time that 
ſupervenes, tp them , according to the former 
es. | 

In the ſame manner happen Paſſions, and Indo- 
lencies, and Griefs, and Pleaſures to us.; and 
thetefore they are not Subſtances, but Accidents 
of thoſe things which are affected by them ;, to 
wit, by ſenſe, of deleftation, or of trouble. 
Bar theſe Accidents happen not without time. 

Moreover; Motion and Reſt, as we have al- 
ready declared; are Accidents of Bodies, neither 
are they without time ; wherefore we meaſure 
the ſiviftneſs and ſlowneſs of motion by time, as 
alſo much or little reſt, And foraſmuch as none 
underſtand time by itſelf, or ſeparate from the 
motion and rcſt of things ; therefore by un- 
derſtanding things done, as the Trojan War, and 
the like, which are done with motion, and are 
Accidents partly of the men aCting, partly of 
the places in which they are acted; together 
with them is underſtood their time, as they are 
compared to our affairs, and the exiſtence 
of the things intervening betwixt thoſe and 
Us, 


CHA P. XVI. 
of the Generation and Corruption of Compounds. 


T remains that we add , how things are ge- 
[ nerated and corrupted, either of which is ſome 
kind of mutation or alteration, but whereas by 
other mutations, a Body is not made and exiſts 
new, but only that which now is acquires a new 
quality, and a new denomination from it, Ge- 
eration is a mutation, whereby every Body is 
| firſt produced, and begins in nature to be, and 
to be denominated ſuch. Corr»ption is a muta- 
tion, whereby it is at laſt diſſolved, and ceaſes to 
be in nature, and to be denominated ſuch ; for 
thus Fire, a Plant, an Animal, and whatſoever is 
in a determinate Geaws of Bodies,when it firſt ari- 
ſeth into the light, ahd beginneth to be deno- 
minated fuch , is ſaid to be gexerated; when it 
goeth out of the light, and can n6 longer be de- 
nominated ſuch, to be PS. 


When I ſay, that a Body is firſt produced , OC 
beginneth to be, I mean. not, but that whatſo. 
ever Is 1n it. of Subſtance, Body , or Corporeal 
was before; for all the Atoms, and little Bulks 
or Seeds, of which it is compounded, weve be- 
fore. As whena Houſe is faid to be made, the | 
Stones, Wood, and the reſt, whereof it is faid | 
to be builc, are underſtood to be pre-exiſtent, | 
But I only mean, that the Atoms and Seeds there. 
of are ſo commixt, and ſo united, as that they 
are in a new manner, or in a new form, wherein 
they were not before; and therefore a Body re. 
ſulting thence, then firſt begins to be, and bede. 
nominated ſuch. 

Hence, becauſe there ariſeth not ſo much a 
new ſubſtance, as a new quality in compounds, 
it cometh to paſs, that Generation is a Species 
of Mutation or Alteration; and ſo is Corruption 
likewiſe, bur in a contrary manner, Wherefore 
allo it comes to pals, that Generation and Cor- ' 
ruption are performed only by conjoining and 
disjoining thoſe Principles, and not by chang- 
ing them, becauſe the Atoms, as we ſaid,are in- 
capable of change. | 

And indeed, ſeeing all change, (as we have 1 

*already ſaid, and ſhall ſhortly ſay again, ) is 
© perform*d either by Tranſpoſition, adding, or 
© taking away of parts, it followeth,that Atoms, 
© being ſo compact and ſolid, as that none of 
* their Particles can be tranſpdſed, added , or 
* taken away, are imrautable and incorruptible, 
© and ſuch alſo are their Properties , of which 
< ſort are thoſe little Magnitudes, and little Fi- 
* gures peculiar to them, for it is neceſſary that 
*theſe alſo remain with the ſubſtance of the 
*Atom, when the Compounds are diſſolved ; and 
© with good reaſon, ſeeing that alſo in things 
© which we transform at our pleaſure, as when a 
© Man, of ſtanding, or upright, becomes fitting, 
*or bowed , (or, if you will, is made black or 
<hot,) it isever underſtood, that the ſame Mag- 
* nitude, Figure, and Order of parts are inthem, 
< But the qualities that are not in them, nor pro- 
c per to them, as Standing, Straightneſs, White, 
* Cold, &c, remain not in the Subject, after its 
© Tranſmutation, as the others do,but periſh, or 
© are loſt to the whole body , or to the part 
© wherein they were, 

Since therefore, Principles are intranſmutable, 
and, in Generation, are no other than mingled 
and put together, it follows that no ſuch mixture 
can be made, as is a perfect Confuſion by Coali- 
tion, but only that which is a compounding by 
Appoſition, and this, whether thoſe little Bulks 
made up of Atoms are only mingled, or whe- 
ther alſo the Atoms themſelves be mingled with 
thoſe little Bulks reſolved into their Atoms , or 
firſt Principles; whence it follows, that the de- 
ſtrution of thoſe little Bulks,and of the Bodies 
conſiſting of them, as Wine, and Water, Honey, 
and the like, gaeth accompanied with the gene- 
ration of the mixt Body, and of the other little 
Bulks, which are proper to it; not as if Water 
and Wine, ( for example, ) but as if aquifying, 
and vinifying Atoms (as I may ſay, » were 
mingled together, 

And to the Generation, which is made in an 
infinite Vacuum, we muſt conceive, that the A- 
toms ſevered from one another , and differing 
amongſt themſelves in Figure, —— Po. 
ition, 
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ſition, and Order, are carried through the Va- 
enum, and, where they concur, being mutually 
entangled, are condens'd z whence it happens, 
that a different temperature of the thing reſults, 
for they are conjoined according to proportion of 
Magnitude, Figures, Poſitions, Order , and by 
this means the generation of compound things 
comes to be perfected, 

' But where the Generation of one is made out 
of the Corruption of another, that uſually hap- 
pens after a threefold manner,which we touched, 
ſpeaking of alteration, either only by Tranſpo- 
ſition of the Parts or Atoms, as when a Frog is 
generated of Dirt, a Mite of Cheeſe zor by ad- 
ditios of things acceſlory, as when, by acceſſion 
of the Seed to a greater maſs, ( as of Rennet 
into Milk , or of Leaven into Dough, ) there is 
begotten a Plant, or Animal; after which man- 
ner alſo Augmentation is made , by which the 
generated thing becomes bigger: Or laſtly, by 
taking away ſomthing pre-exiſtent, as when Fire 
is generated by the ſevering of watery, aſhy, or 
other parts which were in Wood; Wax, by the 
ſevering of Honey which was in the Comb ; and 
ſo of the reſt, 

Here the former compariſon of Letters will 
ſerve to make us underſtand two things. One, 
that the particular manners of generation, and 
their oppoſite corruptions, which may be com- 
prehended under any of theſe three manners,are 
(it not infinite, at leaſt ) innumerable, inexpreſ- 
ible, and incomprehenſible, ſince of Four and 
twenty Letters only, which are in the Alphabet, 
there may be produced a multitude of words 
almoſt incomprehenſible. 

The other is, that as words, accommodated 
to Pronunciation and Reaſon, are not made of 
every combination of Letters; fo in natural 
things, all things are not made of all things ; 
nor are all Atoms fit, by being joined together, 
to conſtitute any Species of compound things, 
For every thing requires ſuch a diſpoſition, as 
that the Atoms conſtituting it match, and, as it 
were, allociate themſelves with thoſe which are 
agreeable to them, but paſs by, and, as it were, 
reject others, Whence again it comes to pals, 
that when a thing is diſſolved, all the agreeing 
Atoms draw one another mutually, and diſen- 
gage themſelves from thoſe which are dilagree- 
ing. This is manifeſtly ſeen in Nutrition,which 
is Aggeneration, and is evident even from this, 
that otherwiſe Monſters would be ordinarily ge- 
nerated, as Half-men, Half-beafts; Chimera's, 
and Zoophyts. 

In a word , certainly he never had the leaſt 
taſte of Phyſiology , who conceiveth, that any 
thing which is_generated can be eternal; for 
what Compoſition is there , which 1s not dif- 
ſolveable? Or what is there, that hath a Begin- 
ning, and no End ? ThoughK there were no ex- 
ternal Cauſes to deſtroy its Frame, yet wants 
there not an inteſtine motion, and, even within 
the moſt compait and durable Bodies, an un- 
vanquiſhable inclination of Atoms downwards, 
m__ their diſſolution muſt neceſlarily fol- 

ow. 

Yet, this diſſolution is not always immediate- 
ly made into Atoms, but for the moſt part in- 
to little bulks, or parts compounded of them 


which are certain kinds of compound bodies, as 


| 


when there is a diſſolution of Wood, partly into 
hre, partly into ſmoke, partly into ſome wateriſh 
moiſture, partly into aſhes. But what way ſo- 
ever It be done, we muſt always hold , that in 
Generation there is no new Subſtance made, but 
przexiſtent Subſtances are made up into one 3 
ſo in Corruption, no Subſtance abſolutely cea- 
ſeth to be, bunt is diſſipated into more Subſtan- 
ces, which remain after the deſtruction of the 
former. | 
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IWhence it comes, that a generated Body is in a cer- 
tain kind of things, and diſtinguiſhed from other 


things, 

M25 ſeeing that every Body is gene- 

rated only of the aggregation of Martter, 
or of material and ſubſtantial Principles, knit- 
ting together in a certain Order and Poſition 
therefore, that which is concrete or generated 
is underſtood to be nothing elſe but the Prin- 
ciples themſelyes; as tiey are knit together in 
ſuch an order or poſition, and thereupon are ex- 
hibited in ſuch a form or quality, 

This form or quality, whereby a thing gene- 
rate.,ls eſtabliſhed in ſuch a certain kind of things, 
as of Metal, or of Stone, or of Plant, of of Ani- 
mal, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the Species and 
Individuums of the Genus wherein it is; this 
form, I ſay, is not one and ſimple, but rather,as 
it were, an aggregation and colleCtion of many, 
which colletion cannot be found in any thing, 
but in this, 

© Wherefore we muſt here obſerye, that the 
* figures of things , their colours , magnitude, 
* gravity, and (in a word, ) all other qualities 
*which are uſyally predicated of a compound 
© body, asits Accidents, ( whether perceived by 
© {ight, or by other ſenſes, ) are ſo to be under- 
*ſtood ; not as if they were certain natures or 
* ſubſtances, exiſtent by themſelves, (C for our 
© underſtanding cannot reach this; ) nor, on the 
* other ſide, as if truly they did not exiſt, or 
* were abſolutely nothing z neither again, as if 
* they were ſuch, as are thoſe other incorporeal 
* things, which are accident to it nor, laſtly, as 
<1f they were parts @f the body, But they are 
© thus to be eſteemed, that whereas a Body may 
* be diſpoſed after ſeveral manners, the whole 
*complex gains, by the aggregation of them , 
a - - won nature proper and peculiar to Its 

ind, 

© Not that a Body comes to be ſuch, as is 4 
* greater bulk made up out of a leſſer, whether 
* thoſe be the firſt, leaſt, greateſt, or in general 
* made up of others more minute ; but only, as [ 
* ſaid, that of all theſe joined together, and by 
* this conjunction differencing; it from others, it 
© polleſſes a nature proper to itſelf, and diſtin:t 
* from any other, 

© All theſe are comprehended by certain ſpe-- 
© cial Notions and Conceprions, but fo, that {tilt 
© the Body,which reſults out of them as a certain 
«© whole, and is not divided in itſelf, but conceived 
© as one undivided thing, obtains the denomina- 
* tion of a Body, which is reckon'd up in ſuch a 
© certain kind of things. 

The 
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The ſame may , in a manner 4 be. conceived 
to happen, by the concurrence of certain acci- 
dents, which are found the ſame in no other 
body ; that is, the things indeed to which-rhole 
accidents agree, may be diſtinguiſhed and'deno- 


minated from the notions of them, bur yet on-.| 


Iy then, when cach of thoſe accidents is con- 
ceived to be there, For theſe are not of that 
kind of accidents, which, exiſting in the thing, 
become therefore neceſſary and perpetually: con. 
join'd to it, and conſequently beltow oa it a per- 
petuval denomination, : 
Here it may be demanded , Whether , if we 
were diſſolved by death, it might happen in 
proceſs of rinie, that the very ſame Prineiples, 
of which we conſiſt, might, by ſome odd chance, 
be ranged and ordered again in the ſane man- 
ner as they are now, and ſo we come to be de- 
nominated th&ſame which we are at this preſent? 
To which we anſwer, That it is doubtlelly truey 
but ſtill ſo, that, to have been. formerly wonld 
nothing. appertain' to' us ,. becauſe, in our very 
diſſolution, every diſpoſition-which we had, and 
all memory of thoſe things which caypounded 
us, and which we were, wowld: utterly be Hoft ; 
by which means; all onr remembrance foo-would 


ſo have been torally decay*d 4 that it were ime] regard the Sum, Moon, Earth, and other com- 


poſlible it - ſhonſd come into ow minds that 
we had ever had a Being, Thus much concern- 
ing the Univerfe, 


SC. 2: 
Of the World. 


T followeth that we ſpeak of the World, 
[| which is a portion of the Univerſe, or Ihfini- 
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CHAP. 1. 


Of the Form and Figure of the World. 


ND as to the firſt Head; the World by 
its internal form or conſtitution , is nor 
animate, much leſs a God, as ſome think ; but 
whereas what is conceived to be one in its form 
or conſtitution, 1s ſuch, either for that its parts 
are contained under one diſpoſition, as a Plant 
or Animal; or, that they are artificially joined 
one to another, without mingling their tempers 
as a Houſe, or Ship; or, that they are diſcreet. 
ly diſtinguiſh*d from one another, yet have ſome 
mutual relation to cach other, as an Army, anq' 
a Commonwealth ; the World is only to be con- 
_ One, partly the ſecond way , partly the 
third, | 
The ſecond way it may be eſteemed one, in 
_ between the Sun, the Moon, andthe reſt 
of the more folid and compatted parts of the 
| World, there is intercepted either Air or Ather 
diffuſive, whereby a kind of Coherence is made; 
It may alſo be eſteemed one the third way, in 


' pafted Bodies, are fo feparated from one ano- 

' ther, that, afrer a determinate order, they poſ- 
ſeſs the Scitnations or Seats of Superiors —__ 
feriors, Antecedents and Confequents, things 11. 
tftrating, and things Illuſtrated, 

Bat to ſay, that the World is one the ficſt way 
alſs, How can it be made good ? fince that if it 
were ſo, that the World, as ſome will, were 
animate, nothing could be thonght inanimate; 
not @ Stone, not a Carkafs, not any thing what- 
ſoever, that fame diſpoſition, called Soul, being 
diffuſed through all things. 

Neither do they, who aſſert the World to be 
animate and wife, ſufficiently mind and under- 
ſtand, what kind of nature that muſt be to which 
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ty of things, and may not unfifly be deſcribed, | ſuch expteſſions are proper, fince as a Tree is not 


The whole Circutferente of Heaven, containing tbe 
Stars; the Earth, and all things viſible. 

- When I ſay, the Circnmference of Heaven , | 
imply, That Heaven is the ontmoſt part of the 
World, which may alſo be called ther, and the 
Region of Fire;from the Stars which it contain- 
th, and are, as it were, Fares lighted there. 

Whenl fay the Eurth, Irmean the loweſt, or, 
as it were, the middle part of the World, in 
which alſo there is the Water, and next over it 
the Air, immediate to the Region of Fire. And, 
becaule the things which we ſee created of theſe, 
2nd in theſe, are various z therefore we cotnpre- 
hend them under the name of things viſible. 

But ſeeing it may, and uſeth to be demanded 
concerning the World, what Form it hath with- 
in, what Figure without ? Whether it be Eternal, 
or had a Beginning ? Whether it require any 
other Author, than Nature or Fortune ? In what 
manner was the production of the Whole,and of 
its Parts ? Whether it require any Ruler,or per- 
form its viciſſitudes by itſelf > Whether, How, 
and Whea it ſhall periſh? Whether it be One, 
or, beſides it, there be Innumerable? We muſt 
therefore ſpeak a little of each, 
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produced in the atr, nor a Fiſh on dry ground, 
nor Blood in wood, nor Moiſture in a pumice ; 
ſo neither can the Mind or the Soul be produ- 
ced, or be, indifferently, in any kind of Body. 
But ſeeing it muſt be determinately ordered 
where every thing ſhall grow and inexift, the na- 
ture of the Soul muſt be looked for about the 
Nerves and Blood, not in putrid Globes of Earth, 
in Water, in the Sun, in the Sky, &c. 

Now whereas ſome hold, That the World is 
not only endued with Mind and Senſes, but that 
alſo it is a round burning God, and ever-moving 
with reſtleſs Circumyolutions; theſe are Prodi- 
gies and Monſters, not of Philoſophers diſcour- 
ling, but dreaming, For who can underſtand, 
what this ever-moving and round God is, and 
what Life is aſcribed to him, to be turned about 
with ſo great ſwifcneſs, as is unimaginable to be 
equalPd ? With which I fee not how a conſtanc 
Mind and a happy Life can conſiſt, 

But granting the World to be a God, not on- 
ly the Sun, Moon, and the reſt, are parts of 
God, buteven the Earth itſelf, as being a part 
of the World,muſt be alſo a part of God, Now 
we ſee,there are very great Regions of the Earth 
unhabitable, and uncultivated, part of them de- 
ing burnt up by the approach of the Sun, patt 
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being oppreſſed with Snow and Ice through his | 
diſtance tromn ir,., If then the World be God, 
theſe, being the Parts of the World, are to be 
termed, fome , the Burning; ſome, the frozen 
Members of God. * 

As to its external Form or Figure, it ſeems, 
in the firſt place, certain, that there is ſome ex- 
tremity of the World, becauſe the World is a 
kind of Segment of the infinite Univerſe ; bur 
what.that is, who is able to tel], unleſs he came 
thence ? 

For whereas it ſeems to be Heaven, there is 
nothing in all apparent things hinders, but that 
it xm A Rare, nor nothing hinders but that it 
may be Denſe ; Rare , foraſmuch as the Stars 
which are in it, and appear to be moved, per- 
form their Motions through it; Denſe , foraſ- 
much as itſelf is able to move the Stars fixed 
in it. 

Again, nothing hinders, but that it may be 
either Quieſcent, if the Stars are moved through 
itz or Circularly moved, if the Stars are carried 
round about with it. 

Beſides, nothing hinders, but that it may be 
round, oval, or lenticular, eſpecially if it be mo- 
yed. Again, nothing hinders, but that it may 
be triangular, pyramidal , ſquare, hexaedrical, 
or of any other plain Figure, eſpecially if it be 
unmoved. ; : 

As for them, who, being perſuaded by ſome 
Arguments, aſſert the World ſo to have onede- 
terminate Fignre, as that it can have no other, 
we cannot but wonder at their Stupidity, For 
moſt maintain the World to be, as Immortal and 
Bleſſed, fo alſo Round, becauſe Plato denieth any 
Figure to be more beautiful than that. But, to 
me, that of the Cylinder, or the Square, or the 
Cone, vr the Pyramid, ſcemz by teaſon of the 
Variety, more beaurifol 


ee 


CHAP. IL 
Of the late Beginning of the World. 


S for the ſecond Head, The World is not 
Eternal, but began to be at ſome time, 
For firſt,Seeing that the Nature of the Whole 
and of the Parts is the ſame; And weoblerve, 
that the Parts of the World are obnoxious both 
to Generation and Corruption, it follows, 
That the whole World mult be ſubje&t to Gene- 
ration and Corruption. That the Parts of the 
World are generated and corrupted, is demon- 
ſtrated even by the Senſe, and ſhall be proved 
hereafter, | 
Neither let any ſay, That the Mutations which 
are mad? in the Parts of the World are not of 
the more Principal parts , as of the Sun, the 
Moon, the Earth, and the reſt, but of the lel- 
ſer only, which are but Particles, whereof the 
Principal conſiſt; for he ought to conceive, that 
if the Principal parts conſiſt of parts ſubjeC&t to 
Mutation, thoſe whole parts themſelves are ſub- 
jet ro Mutation ; and though ordinarily there 
occur not Canſes fo powerful as to change them, 
nevertheleſs nothing hinders, but that ſuch may 
ſomrimes occur, as even among the leſſer parts, 


Beſides, ſeeing that the moſt ancient Hiſtories 
of all things exceed not the Theban and Trojey 
Wars, what is the reaſon of this, but becauſe the 
World is not old, (ſo far is it from being eter. 
nal? For if eternal, why did not other Poets 
celebrate other things ? How came the memo- 
rable Acts of ſo many eminent Perſons to periſh? 
Why are the Records of Eternal Fame no where 
extant ? 

In like manner, ſeeing that we have all Arts 
newly inveated, and their [nyentors are not un- 
known, ( for, that daily many Arts are advan- 

ced and receive increaſe, is very manifeſt,) how 

comes this to paſs, but becauſe the World had 

not its beginning long ago? for the World could 
not be fo long without Arts , which are of 
great importance to life. | | 
If you believe, that in times paſt there were 
ſuch Records and Arts as now, which periſhed 
by ſome great Conflagrations , Dey Earth- 
quakes, being ſubverted together with the Ciries 
and Nations themſelves, do you not acknowledge 
it neceſlary , that there muſt be at ſome time to 
come a deſtruction of Earth and Heaven, as it 
had hapned, if intholſe caſes ſome greater Cau- 
ſes had lighted ? For we ourſetves think ourſelves 
mortal, for no other reaſon, bat for that we per 

ceive ourſelyesto fall into the ſame. diſcaſcs ; as 
they whom we ſee die, *D 
The World therefore had a Beginning; nor 
was, as may appear by what we ſaid, of very 
great Antiquity, But whenſoever, it begun, it is 
moſt probable it begun. in the Springs becauſe 
then all things ſprout, flouriſh, and bring forth ; 
and the newneſsof the World required a tempe- 
rate heat and cold for the cheriſhing of its young 
Brood, before it ſhould paſs toeither of the Ex- 
treams. 
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CHA P. II. 
Of the Cauſe of the World. 


\ S to the next Head: We muſt firſt acquit 
the Divine Power from the ſolicitude and 
labour of framing the World, for it could not 
be a Cauſe bleſſed and immortal that made ir. 
Wich what Eyes could P/a:0 look upon the 
Fabrick of. ſo great a Work, as to conceive the 
World made and built by God? What Deſigns, 
What Tools, What Beams, What Engines, 
What Miniſters, in ſo great a task? How could 
Air, Fire, Water, Earth, obey and ſerve the 
Will of the Architet ? Whence ſprung thoſe 
five Forms, of which the reſt alſo are framed, 
lighting aptly to wake up Mind and Senſes? It 
were too long torepeat all, which are rather in 
our Wiſh, than in our Power to find out; 
Again, this God; of whom he ſpeaks, cither 
was not inthe former age, wherein Bodies were 
either immoveable, or moved withqut any or- 
der; orhethen ſlept or wak*d; or did neither. 
The ficſt cannot be admitted, fot God is Eter. 
nal; nor the ſecond, for if he ſlept from Exex- 
nity he was dead, Death being an Eternal Sleep. 
But neither is God capable of Sleep, for the 
Immortality of God, and a thing near Death, 


ſome continue ſafe a great while, which, at laſt, 
in progreſs of time, find canfes of Mrtation; 


are far aſunder. Now if he were awake, either 
ſomthing was wanting to his Felicity, or he was 
SAC perfectly 
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perſectly happy. Bur the firſt would not allow 
him to be Happy ; for he is not Happy who 
wants any thing to make vp his Felicity z the la- 
ter is abſurd, for *iwere a vain action for him 
who wants nothing, to trouble himſelf with ma- 
king, any thing, 

To what end then, ſhould God deſire to adorn 
the World with fair Figures and Luminaries, 
as one that dreſleth and ſers out a Temple ? If, 
to the end that he might better his Habitation, 
it ſeems then, that ior an infinite time before, he 
lived in -darknelſs as in a dungeon. Apain, can 
we think, that afterwards he was delighted 
with the variety, wherewith we ſee the Heaven 
and the'Earth adorned ? What delight: can that 
be ro God, which, were it ſuch, he could not | 
ſolong have wanted it 7 

But ſome will ſay, Thattheſe were ordained | 
by God for the ſake of Men, Do they mean of 
the Wiſe? Then this great Fabrick of things 
was made for very few perſons. Or, of the 
Fooliſhf:There was no'reafon, he ſhould do ach 
a Favour to the'Wicked, - Again, What hath he 
pot by*dving io, fince'all Fools are eyen 1n that 
regard inoR miſefable fot what more miſerable 
than Folly?” Beſides; "here yeing may Incon- 
Feniences in'Tife, which the WHe iweeten by 
eoinpetiftſi46r” of the: eonvenientes'; Fools can 
KeithieBpre veſt th "Foturey m6 faftain the pre- 
ſent. 4 997 fi” | 
7904, Did he MBE Ae World; and, in' the, 
Worls, Mey, that he inight be worſhipped by: 
Men?” Bit what doth the worſhip of Men adyan- 


tage God,” who is Happy, and needeth nothing 7 
of'# he reſpect Mat rach, as that he a 
the Wotld for his fake,” that he would inſtrutt 
bim in*Wiſdom, that he would make him Lord 
over all living Creatures, that he would love 
him as his Son ; Why did he make him Mortal 
and Frail? Why did he ſubject him, whom He 
loyeth, toall evils? Seeing rather a Man ought 
to be Happy, asconjoyned with, and next unto! 
God, and |mmortaT, as. he himſe]f_is, whom he: 
is made to- worſhip, and contemplate. 
For theſe reaſons oyght we to fay, that the: 
-World rather was fade By Nature; ' or, as ane! 
of the' Natural Philoſophers ſaid, b'7 Chance, - 
By Nature, for1ach is the nature of the Atoms, 
ryditisthrongh the immenſity of the Univerſe, 
that'ii great abundance running againſt one an- 
other, they can Jay hold of, entangle, and en- 
page one an9ther; and variouſly commixing them- 
elves, Fifft rol}- vp a great kind of Chaos, in 
manner of a great Vortex, (clue or bottom, ) 
and "then after many Convolutions, Evolutions, 
and making ſeveral Efforts, and as it were At- 
tempts, trying all kinds of Motions and Con- 
junctions, they came at laſt into that Form, which 
this World bears. 
By Chance, forthe Atoms concur, cohere, and 
are co-apted, not'by any deſign, but as Chance 
Ted them: Wherefore, as 1 ſaid, Chance is not 
fach'a- Cauſe, as direly, and of itſelf, tends to 
mingle the Atoms, and diſpoſe them to ſuch an 
Efeect'; but the very Atams themſelyes are called 
Chance, inaſmuch 'as meeting one another, with- 
out any premeditation, they faſten on one ano- 
ther, 'and make vp ſach a Con:pound, as chan- 
ceth thence to reſult. 


| World now is; and to faſten 


CHAP. Iv; 


Of the Generation of the World, 


Ut to diicuſs this Matter more narrow] 
| and to come to another Head ; the World 
{cemeth to have been elaborated and molded 
into this round Figure, by acertain kind of Reg. 
ſon, without Billows, Anvile, 'oro ther Inſtru. 
ments. 

Firſt, whereas the Atoms, by an inconſiderate 
and caſual Motion, were continually and ſwift. 
ly carried on, when they began to run in myl. 
titudes into this immenſe place, in which the 


they preſently became heaped into one rude 
and indigeſted Maſs, in which great things 
were mingled with ſmall, roynd with corner 
{mooth with hooked, others with others. * 
'Then 1n this confuſed Crqud, thoſe, which 
were the greateſt and moſt heavy, began byde- 
grees to ſettle dawnzand ſuch as were thin,round, 
ſmall, ſlippery, theſe, in the concurrence of the 
others, began to be extruded, and carried up. 
wards ; as in troubled water, yntil it reſts and 
groweth clear, the Earthy parts ſettle down- 
wards, the Watry are as it were thruſt upwards; 
but after the impulſive force, which drove them 
upward, grew Jahguid ; nor.was there any other 
ſtroke, which might toſs them that way, the 
Aroms themſe]ves, endeavouring to go down 
again, met with obſtacles fram others, where- 
npon they flew about with greater activity to 
the utmoſt bounds ; as alſo did others, which 
were reverberated by them, and repreſſed by 
others that cloſely followed them, whence was 
made a mutual-Implication, which did generate 
Heaven. | 
. But thoſe Atoms, which were of the ſame na- 


ture, (there being, as we faid, many kinds of 


them,) and carried round about in heaps, whilſt | 
| they were thruſt upwards, made the Sun, and 


Moon, and other Stars. Theſe were chiefly cal- 
led Signifying Atoms; thole which they lefr, 
aSnot able to riſe ſo high, praduced the Air. 
.:. At Icngth, of thoſe which ſetled down the 
Earth was generated; and feeing there yet re- 
mained much Matter in Earth, and that conden- 
ſed by the beatings of the Winds and Gales from 
the Stars, that Figuration of it which conſiſted of 
leaſt Particles, was ſqueezed forth and produced 
moiſture. This being fluid, either run down into 
hollow places, fit to receive and contain it, or, 
ſtanding ſtill, made hollow Receptacles for itſelt. 
And after this manner, were the Principal parts 
of the World generated. . 

To fay fomrhing of the leſs Principal, the 
Particles as it were of the former parts ; there 
ſeems in that firſt Commiſtion,to have been made 
the divers Seeds of generable and corruptible 
things, of which, Compounds of divers Natures 
were firſt framed, and afterwards in a great de- 
gree propagated. 

Stones, Metals, and all other Minerals were 
therefore generated within the body of the Eartn, 
at the ſame time it was formed, becauſe that 
Maſs was heterogencous, or conſiſting of Atoms 
and Seeds of different Natures ; and in that the 
Bulks 
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bulks of Stones did diverſly {well out to the ve- 
ry Superlicies, VWacreupon Mountains came to 
be made, and conſequently Vallies, and Plains 
mult needs have beea between them. 

Soon after, about the Mountains and the Hills, 
and in the Valleys, and inthe Fields grew up 
Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, almoſt in the fame man. 
ner, as Feathers, Hair, Briſtles, about the Bo- 
dies and Members of Birds and Bealts, 

But as concerning Animals themſelves, it is 
likely that the Earth, rctaining this new genital 
Seed, brought out of itſelf ſome little bubbles, 
in the likeneſs of little wombs, and theſe when 
they grew mature ( Nature ſo compelling, ) 
broke, and pur forth young little Creatures. Then 
the Earth itſel{ did abound in a kind of Humor, 
like to Milk, with which Aliment living Crea- 
tures were nouriſhed, 

Which Creatures were ſo framed, that they 
had all parts neceſlary for nutrition, and- all 
other uſes. For as when Nilxs forſakes the Fields, 
and the Earth beginneth to grow dry, through 
heat of the Sun,the Husbandman, turning up the 
Glebe, finds ſeveral living Creatures, part be. 
gun, part imperfect, and maimed ;, fo that in 
the ſame Creature one patt liveth, the other is 
mere Earth: In like manner, amongſt thoſe frrſt 
efforts of the Earth, beſides the living Creatures 
perfectly formed, there- were ſome produced, 
wanting Hands, Feer, Mouth, and other parts, 
without which, there 1$no way to take nouriſh- 
ment, or to live long, Or to propagate their 
Kind. 

What 1 ſay of other living Creatures, I hold 
alſo in Man, that ſome little Bubbles and 
Wombs, ſticking to the roots of the Earth, and 
warmed by the Sun, firſt grew bigger, and by 
the afliſtence ot Nature afiorded ro Infants 
ſprung from it a connatural moiſture, called Milk; 
and that thoſe thus brought up, aud ripened to 
perfection, propagated Mankind, 

Two things I add ; One, that it is by-no means 
to be allowed, what {ome affirm, that at thar 
time were produced Centaures, Scyllaes, Chime- 
raes, and other Monſters conlilting of Parts, of 
different kinds, For how in a Centaxy ( for ex- 
ample, could the Limbs of a Man, and of a 
Horſe be joyned together, when at the--third 
year of his age, at what time a Child is hardly 
weaned, a Horle is in full vigor? and at what 
time a Horſe languiſheth with Age, a Man flou- 
riſheth in the prime of his Youth. 

The Other, That in the Earth there were cre- 
ated new living Creatures, and more and grea- 
ter than now, by more and more vigorous Seeds, 
and amangft thoſe, Men too; ſoas that raceof 
Men was more hardy, as conſiſting of greater 
and more ſolid Bones and Nerves : And fo at 
laſt the Earth, her Seeds being exhauſted, like a 
Woman too old to bear Children, left. off to 
produce voluntarily ſuch living Creatures. 
Whence it comes to paſs, that now Men are 
no where generated on this faſhion; but both 
they, and other more greater and perfect Ani- 
mals, ſpring up only by way of Propagation. 


VS a4* 1 
Of the Viciſſitudes in the World. 


6 be followeth a Queſtion, Whether the 
World be Governed by itſelf, or by the 
Providence of any Deity ? | 

Firlt therefore, we ought not to think, that 
the Motion of Heaven, or the Summer and Win- 
ter, Courſe of the Sun, or the Eclipſe of the 
Sun and Moon, or the Riſing and Setting of 
the Stars, or the like, happen, becauſe there is 
ſome Ruler over them, who diſpoſeth, and hath 
diſpoſed of them; and withal poſleſleth Beati- 
tude and Immortality; for with Felicity agree 
not Buſineſs, Solicitude, Anger, and Favour z 
theſe happen through Imbecillity, Fear, and want 
of external Help, | 

Neither ought we ( it being a troubleſom cm- 
ployment, and wholly averſe from a happy ſtate,) 
to think, that the Nature which poſleſſcth Felt 
city Is ſuch, as that ( knowing and willing,) it 
undergoes theſe Commotions or Perturbations 
of Mind; but rather to obſerve, ont of reſpect 
to it, all veneration, and to uſe ſome kind of ad- 
dreſs to it, ſuggeſting ſuch Thoughts, as out of 
which ariſe no Opinions contrary to Veneta- 
tion. | 

We ſhould rather think, that, when the World 
was produced, there were made thoſe Circum- 
plexions of Atoms, involving themſelves about 
one another, that from thence the Celeſtiak Bo- 
dies being framed, there was produced in them 
this neceſſity, whereby they are moved in ſuch a 
manner, and perform ſuch Periods ; and after 
the ſame mannerall the reſt perform their tasks, 
in order to the courſe of things once begun, 

And why ſhould we not rather think thus ? 
For Whether the World itſelf is a God. as ſome 
conceive, What can beleſs quiet, than unceſſant= 
ly to roll about the Axis, with admirable (wift- 
neſs ? But unleſs it be quier, nothing is happy. 
Or whether there be ſome God in the World, 
who rules, governs, conſerves the courſes of the 
Stars, the mutations of Seaſons, the viciflitude 
and order of things, who is preſent in all pla- 
ces, at all times; and, how great ſoever is the va- 
riety, -Or rather innumerability of all particular 


*things, is diſtraCted by ſo many cares, by taking 
| order that they be done this way, and noother; 


indeed he is, as I before objeCted, involyed in 
buſineſſes rroubleſome and laborious, 

Beſides, though it were but only ſuppoſed, 
that God doth not take care of things, Shall we 
not find, that all things happen no otherwiſe, 
than as if there we no Providence ? For ſome fall 
out wel}, but the moſt il}, and otherwiſe, thzn 
they ought, - To omit the reſt, if Frpiter him- 
ſelf did Thunder, or guidethe Thunder, he ought 
at leaſtto ſpare Temples, though it were only 
not” to: give occaſion of doubting, Whether ir 
- proceed from Fortune, or Divine Connfel ; that 
is, alktnogs, ina manner, holding on their courſe, 


" as it-was at firſt begun, | 


This alſo is of no little weigtit, That they aſ- 
' fert adpecial Providence in reſpeCt of Men. For, 
; (not to-repeat what 1 even now ſaid, That a 
- happy<and immortal Nature cannot be poſle{s'd 


with any Anger or Favour,) put caſe, That God 
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takes no care of the Afﬀairs of Men, How can| 


they come to be 'otherwife than they are? Jn 
them there is an equal, or rather greater Imbe- 
Cillity, than in other Creatures, equal inconve- 
niences, equal ills : Some of them, making Vows, 
arepreſerved from Shipwrack ; How many have 
made Vouvs, and yet periſhed ? Many pray for 
Children, and obtain them; How many pray 
for Children in vain? 

But, to be brief, Why, if God takes care-of 
the Afﬀairs of Men, is it I!] with the Good, Well 
with the Bal? Truly it is an Argument with me, 
when I ſee Croſles always happen to the Good, 
Poverty, Labours, Exile, loſs of Friends; on 
the other ſide, wicked Perſons to be Happy, to 
increaſe in Power, to be honoured with Titles; 
\ Thar Innocence is unſafe, wicked Attions goe 
unpuniſhed ; That Death exerciſes his Cruelty 
without obſerving Manners, without order and 
diſtintion of Years; Some arrive at old Age, 
others are ſnatch*d away in their Infancy, others 
in their full ſtrength; others in the flower of 
their Youth are immarturely cut off, In War, 
rather the beſt are vanquiſhed and periſh, Bur 
that which prevails moſt with me, 1s, That the 
moſt Religious Perſons are affli-ted with the 
greateſt 1lis; but to them, who either wholly 
neglett the Gods, or worſhip them not Religi- 
oully, happen either the leaſt Misfortunes, or 
none at all, 

Moreover, I think it may not be ill argued 
thus: Either God would take away llis and can- 
not, or he can and will not, or he neither will 
nor can, or he both will and can, If he would 
and cannot, he is impotent, and conſequently 
not God, if he can and will nor, envious, which 
is equally contrary to God's Nature; if he nei- 
ther will nor can, he is both envious and impo- 
tent, and conſequently not God; if he both will 
and can, which only agrees with God, Whence 
then are thellls? Or, why does he not take them 
away ? 


CHA?. VL 


A Digreſſion, concerning Genii or Dxmons, 


T is all one, whether God takes care of things 
Þ& by Himſelf, as ſome will have it, or (as 
others hold,) by Miniſters, whom they generally 
call Genii and Demons; for things happen no 
otherwiſe, than as if we ſhould ſuppoſe no ſuch 
Miniſters ; and though it were granted,that there 
are ſome, yet can they not be ſuch as they feign 
them, that is, of a Human Form, and havinga 
Voice that can reach to us, To omit, ſince tor 
the moſt part they are faid to be ill and vicious, 
they cannot be happy and longliv*d, fince both 
much Blindneſs and a proneneſs to Deſtruction 
perpetually attends Wickedneſs, 

How much were it to be wiſhed, that there 


were ſome who might take care of us, and ſup- | 


ply what is wanting to our Prudence, and to 
our Strength ? eſpecially, how much were it to 
be wiſhed, by ſuch as are Leaders in War of 
moſt pious and honeſt Attempts, that they 
might confide not only in Arms, Horſes, Ships, 
but alſo in the affiſtence of the Gods them- 


ſelves? 


And indeed, ſomeare faid to appear ſomtimes 
to ſome Perſons ; and why may it not be, that 
they who affirm Demons to have appeared to 
them, either lye and feign, or are melancholy 
and ſuch, that their diltemper*d Body either 
ſtrangely raiſeth, or diverts their Imagination 
to extraordinary conceits. It is well known 
that nothing is more aptto be moved andtran(. 
formed into any Species ( although there be no 
real ground, ) than Imagination. Forth 
preſſion made upon the. Mind is like that in 
Wax, and the Mind of Man having within itſelf 
that which repreſents, and that which is repre- 
ſented, there is ſuch a power in it, that, taking 
even the very leaſt of things ſeen or heard up- 
or-ſome occalion, it can of itſelf eaſily vary and 
transfigure the Species, as is manifeſted by the 
commutations o: Dreams which are made in 
Sleep, from which we perceive, that the ima- 
ginative Faculty puts on all variety of AﬀeCtions 
and Phantaſies ; ſo that it is no wonder, if, where 
the Facility is unſound, they ſeem to ſee Demons, 
or other things, of which they have had any 
foretaken conceit, 

Moreover, they uſe to alledge Divination as 
an argument to prove both Providence and the 
exiſtence of Demons; But 1 am aſhamed at Hu- 
man Imbecillity, when it fetcheth Divinations 
even out of Dreams, as if God walking from 
Bed to Bed did admoniſk ſupine Perſons, by in- 
direct Viſions, what ſhall come to paſs; and out 
of all kinds of Portents and Prodigies ; as if 
Chance were not a ſufficient Agent for theſe Ef- 
fettsz but we muſt mix God, not only with 
the Sun, and with the Moon, and ſeveral other 
living Creatures, but alſo with all Braſs and 
Stone, 

But to inſtance in Oracles only : Many ways 
may It be evinced, that they are meer Impo- 
ſtures of Prieſts, as may particularly b2 diſco- 
ver*d, for that the Verſes which proceed from 
them are bad, being, forthe moſt part, maim- 
ed in the beginning, imperfe&t in the middle, 
lame in the cloſe; which could not be, if they 
came from Divine Inſpiration, ſince from God 
nothing can proceed, but what is well and de- 
cent, 

And I remember, that, when in my younges 
days I livedat Samus, that Oracle was much cri- 
ed up, by which ( as they reported, ) Polycrates 
King of that Iſland, celebrating the Pythian and 
Delian Games, ſent at the ſame time to Delw, 
demanding of Apollo, Whether he ſhould offer 
Sacrifice at the appointed time ? Pythius anſiwer- 
ed, Theſe to thee are the Pythian and the Delian ; 
whereby ( faid they, ) it was ſignify?d, that thoſe 
ſhould be his laſt, for ſoon aſter he happen'd to 
be ſlain, But how could it be ſignify*d by that 
Anſwer, that theſe Sacrifices ſhould be the laſt ra- 
ther than the middle ? But that the vulgar ſort 
of Men are moſt commonly led by Hear-ſay,and 
are greedy of ſtrange Stories. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of the End, or Corruption of the World, 


Ha: the World ſhall periſh and have an end, 
T is conſequent, Foralmuch as it was genera» 
ted, and had beginning , for it Is necellary, that 
all compounded things be alſo diſſipated, and 
reſolved into thoſe things of which they are com- 
pounded, ſome by ſome Cauſes, others by others; 
but ſtill all from ſome Cauſe, and at ſome time 
or other, Whence it is the moreto be admired, 
that there ſhould be ſome, who, not only broa- 
ching the Opinion, that the World was genera- 
ted, but even ina manner made hy hands, thence 
define, that ir-ſhall be ever, For, as I argued 
before, What Coagmentation can there be 1n- 
diſſoluble ? or, What is there that hath a Begin- 
ning, but no End ? | ; 

Certainly, the World ſeems like an Animal, 
or Plant, as generated fo ſubject to corruption, 
as well becauſe, no otherwiſe than they, it Ccon- 
ſiſts of Atoms, which by reaſon of the inteſtine 
Motion, wherewith they are inceſſantly moved, 
at length muſt cauſe a diſſolution ,, as allo be- 
cauſe, there may happen both to them, and the 
World, ſome extrinſecal Cauſe, which may put 
them to deſtruſtion: Eſpecially it being known 
that every thing is produced but one way, but 
may be deſtroyed many; As alſo, brcaule 
there are three Ages in them, ' Youth, Middle 
State, and Old Age; ſo the World- firit be- 
gan to grow up3 (as alſo after the cime of its 
generation, there came extrinſecally from the 
Univerſe Atoms, which inſinuated into the Pores 
as it were of the World, and by which Heaven, 
the Stars, the Air, the Sea, the Earth,, aiid other 
things were augmented, the corgruous Atoms 
accommodating themſelves to thoſe that were 
congruous to them ) then, becauſe there ought 
to have been ſome end of growing, it reſted in 
a kind of perfedt ſtate; and at laſt began ſo to 
decay, as plainly ſhews, that it declines towards 
its laſt Age. 

This is firſt proved, becauſe, as we ſee, in 
progreſs of time, Towers fall, Stones moulder, 
Temples and Images decay, whereby at laſt they 
come to be diſſolved; So we may perceive the 
parts of the World ſenſibly to moulder, and 
wear away ; agreat part of the Earth goes away 
into Air, (not to fay anything of thoſe greater 
Cancuſſions, which make us fear ſomtimes, leſt 
the whole ſhould fall, and ſinking from under our 
Feet ſink, as it were, into an Abylſe, ) the Wa- 
ther alſo is partly exhaled into Air, partly ſo 
diſtributed through the Earth, that it will not 
all low back again : The Air is continually chan- 
ged, many things going forth into it, and many 
produced again out of it, Laſtly, the Fire 
(not only ours, but the Starry Fire alſo, as that 
which is 1a the Sun,) ſenſibly decays by the ema- 
nation, and caſting forth of Light, Where- 
fore, neither is there any reaſon to think, that 
that theſe Bodies of the World will continye 
ever. | 
. Again, becauſe we ſee there is a continual 
Fight amongſt the Bodies of the World them- 
ſelves; through which ſoiritimes l'appen Cotifla- 


grations, ſomtimes Deluges, as it were with 
equal ſtrength. Bur, as in wraſtling, ſo is it ne- 
ceſſary, that in the World one of the Contraries 
prevail at laſt, and deſtroy all things. If any 
ſhall demand, which of the two is, the more like- 
ly to prevail, it may be anſwer'd, The Fire, as 
being the more active, and receiving particular 
recruits from the Sun, and Heaven; fſoas, at laſt, 
it will come to get the upper hand, and the 
World thereupon periſh by Conflagration., . - 
Laſtly, becauſe there is nothing indiſfolvable, 
but either as it is ſolid, as an Atom;, or inta(t- 
ile, . as Vacuum; or hath nothing beyond it, 
whence either a diſſolving cauſe may come, or 
whither itſelf may go forth, as the. Univerſe, 
But the World neither is ſolid, . by reaſon. of the 
Vacuum intermix'd . nor intaQtile, by reaſon of 
corporeal Nature; nor hath nothing withont it, 
by reaſon of its extremity : Whence it follows, 
that a deſtruftion may happen extrinſecally, 
by Bodies incurring to it, and breaking it; but, 
both extrinſecally and intrinſecally, it is capa- 
ble of being diſſolved. . . 


riſh, not only by Conflagration, or, if you 
will, by Inundation alſo, but by many other 
ways z amongſt which the chief is, that, as a li- 
ving Creature, (to which [ already compar'dit,} 
the frame of the Soul being uaty*d, is diſlolved 
into ſeveral parts, and theſe at —_— quits 
diſſolved alſo, either by being di pated, ang 

y Or 


» | curning into Air, and the moſt minute Du 


ſerving. again for the production of ſome other 
living Creatures z So the Walls, as it were, of 
the World decaying, and falling, the ſeveral 
pieces of it are diſſolved, and go at length intg 
Atoms, which, having gotten intothe ſree ſpac 
of } 2euum, ruſh downwards in a Tumuit, a 
recoinmence their firſt motions; or run fore 
ward, far and long ; or ſoon. fall upon other 
Worlds; or meeting with other. Atoms, joyn 
with them to the production of new Worlds. : 
And though indeed, as a living Creature may 
be ſooner or later diſſolved by departure of the 
Soul, ſo may either of theſe happen to the 
World : Yet it ismore probable, that it will ſo 
come to pals, as that in a moment of time, noy 
thing thereof ſhall remain except Atoms, and a 
deſolate ſpace z for which way ſoever the gate 
of death, as it were, ſhall be firſt opened, this 
ther will all the crowd of Matter throng to get 
out, « RET 6c. 
That the World, as I faid, .is declining to- 
wards its laſt age, is probable, for that the teem+ 
ing Earth, as I lately touched, ſcarce bringeth 
forth even little Animals, whea as formerly ſhe 
produced large z and that ſhe, not without ex- 
tream labour, brings forth Corn and Fruits, 
whereas at firſt ſhe brought them forth of her 
own accord, in great plenty, Whence it comes, 
that there are frequent complaints, praiſing the 
former ages, and accuſing the preſent, for that 
they perceive not that it is the courſe of things, 
that all things ſhould decay by little. and little, 
and, wearied with long ſpace. of age, tend as 


it were to deſtruſtion. I wiſh Reaſon, rather 
than the thing irlelf did perſuade, that withig 
a ſhort- time, we ſhall ſee all things ſhatter*d in 


pieces. (©:hhrS -;*. 
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This 1 add, becauſe the World may pes 
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CHAP, VI. 
"Of Infinite Worlds. 


E Oregver, as to demand, Whether there 
are, beſides this, - not only other Worlds 

but many, event infinite : This 'feems to be the 
Anſwer, That there are infinite Worlds, For 
(a) the' Atoms being infinite, as we formerly ſhewed, 
are carried throwgh infinite ſpaces ;, and that ſeveral 
ways int far diftances from this World, and there 


meeting one another in Arnltitudes, may joyn to the, 


produtlion of infinite Worlds. Since the Atomr, be- 
ing of this nature, that « W orld may be made up, 
ard conſift of them, cannot, by reaſon of their In- 
finity, be conſumed, or exhauſted by one, ner any 
determinate number of Worlds, Whether theſe 
Worlds be ſuppoſed, framed" after one faſhion, or af- 
ter divers, It us not impoſſible therefore, but that there 
may be infinite Worlds. 

And indecd it is as 2bſurd for a ſingle World 


. to be made in an infinite Univerſe, as for one Ear 


of Corn to ſprout up'in a vaſt Field, fowedwith 
many Grains; For asin the Field there are many 
Canſes, to wit, many Seeds apt to grow up, and 
places to produce ther; So in the Univerſe, be- 
fides Places, there are Cauſes, not many, but 
Mfinite, namely Atorts; as (capable of joyning, 
a5 thoſe of which this World was made up. 
Beſides, we ſce not any 'generable thing, ſo 
one, as that it hath not many like it{elf, in the 
ſame kifid, ( for ſo Men, {o Birds, fo Beaſts, fo 
Fiſhes, are multiplied each under their particu- 
far Species.) Wherefore, ſeeing that not only 
the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, the Sea, and the 
feſt of the parts of the World were generated; 
but even the whole World it ſelf, which con- 
fiſts of them; we mult acknowledge, that not 
only the Parts; but the World itſelf, are not 
ſingle, but many, as to number, and (for the 
Reaſons alledged ) infinite. 

Now there being nothing to hinder, but that 
ſome Worlds may be like this of ours, others 
unlike it ; for there may be equal, there may be 
greater, thete may belelſer ; there may be, that 
have the fame Parts, difpoſed in the fame Or- 
der; there may be, that have different Parts, or 
diſpoſe in a different'Orger; there may be, that 
have-theTame Figure ; there may be, that have 
a different, (for though Atoms cannot haye an 
infinite yariety of Figures, having a determinate 
ſpace' ir their Supetfictes, .yet may they be of 
mote Figures that we cah number, as Roynd, 
Oval;' Pyramida," &:) Although, fay, there 
be no repugnance it this, yet all thef@ di- 
vetſittes are only 'certain kinds-of conditions, 
which vary the cormidn Quality, and Nature of 
the: Wot k . [97 j E 

But it ſeems, that''each of the other Worlds, 


as this of ours, and every compound: which is. 


mate in that vaſt Vacmity, and hath any reſem- 
blarice with thoſ#" things which fall. under our 
Obferyation, is generated apart, andafter-a fa- 
ſion {pecaliar to itſelf, -By certam Convolutions, 
ard Intertextures of Atoms proper to it; And this, 


_ whether' it be generated in the 7atermandia, (fo 


we term the interval, included betwixt two'or 
more Worlds, not far diſtant from one another,) 
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or 1n a multivacuous place, (that .is, in which 
though there be great and little Bodies, yet vas 
cuities take upthe greater ſhare of it,) or Laſt- 
ly, in a great unmixt and pure Vacuum, though 
not as ſome ( who aſſert ſuch a Vacunm,) deſcribe 
IE. 

For we are to underſtand, contrary to them 
that there floweth together, if not from infinite, at 
leaft from one, or more Worlds, or intermundia 
Some apt Seeds, that i, a congruow beap of Atoms, 
or little Bodies, which are by degrees mutually a4- 
Joynet bere and there, and variouſly formed, and 


*change place diverſly, according as it happens, and 


withal receive from without ſome Irrignous, as it 
were, Accretions , until a bulk, conſijtirg of the 
whole Aſſembly of all theſe, be made wp, and gain 
a conſiſtency, as much as the Principles, of which it 
was made, car. well bear. 

Fer it # not ſufficient, fir the generation f a 
World, that a great beap of Atoms be thrown toge- 
ther in a Vacuum, and by the acccſſim of others, 
grow bigger, till it roll into another Vacuum: In 
the ſame manner, as a heap of Snow, being tum. 
bled upon Snow, gathers ſtill more, and grows big- 
ger, 4s was the Opinion of a certain Philoſopber, 
holding the neceſſity of ſuch a Method : Since this 
repugnant t9 our daily Experience. For a heap, 
whoſe inmermoſt kernel, as it were, is ſolid, and 
its outermoſt ſhell ſolid alſo, can neither be 
rolled up and down, nor increaſed, if the part 
intercepted betwixt the kernel and the Shell be 
fluid, as in the World it is. 

Finally, That the other Worlds alſo are, be- 
cauſe generated, ſubject to Corruption, is too ma- 
nifeſt to be mentioned z that ſome may be diſſo!- 
ved ſooner, others later ; Some by ſome Cauſes, 
Others by others, is a thing neceſſarily conſe- 
quent to the peculiar diverſity of cvery one, 


CC—_—_ 


CHAP. xl, 
Of iofetior Terreftrial things. 


B* that C omitting the reſt,) we may ſpeak 
more particularly of this our World, fince 
all things in it are either contained within the 
compaſs of the Earth, or exceed not the height 
of the ground, or are placed on high, that is, 
ratſed above the Earth's Superficies, and there- 
fore may generically be diyided into the low or 
Terreſtrial ſort of things, and thoſe which are 
Sublime, Celeſtial, or Aerial; Let us then {© or- 
der our Diſcourſe, as to ſpeak firſt of the for- 
mer, 1 regard, that as they are nearer, and 
more familiar ro us; ſo we may thefice aſcend 
by orderly degtees to diſcourſe, and define, 
what we ſhould moſt rationally conjefture of 
the later, which are more remote from us, and 
cf. viſible to us. 5h © 

In the firſt place, we arg to take a general 
view of the body. of the Earth, 'next of the Wa- 
ter, a conſiderable part of this Maſſe, and ming- 
led diverſly with the Earth; partly, ia its. Super- 
ficies, partly in its yery Bowels ;| Afterwards af 
theſe leſler Bodies, with which we ſee that whole 
Maſſe repleniſhed, . whether. inanimate, as Mine- 
rals, Stones, and .Plants; or animate, uſually 
called Animals. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Earth ſituate in the middle of the World. 


-Irſt chen, as to the Earth, we have already 
ſaid, how it was framed together with the 
other parts of the World for it had been tono 
purpole ro form it firſt, beyond the utmoſt Sur- 
{ace of the World, and then convey it into the 
World already framed, ſince it was {ufficient for 
that Effect, that there were ſuch Seeds found 10 
the Univerſal Maſs, of which it, with theother 
parts of the World, might be generatedz in the 
ſame manner as it would be unneceſlary,that living 
Creatures ſhould firit be ſeparated from, and 
carried beyond, this Infinity of things, and be 
formed there, that, being now perfected, they 
might be brought thence into this our Region, 
Nar was it needful, that they ſhould firſt; be ex- 
attly wrought in Heaven, and thence tranſmitted 
to our Earth ; ſeeing no Man can ſhew, why 
there mult needs be found ſuch Seeds there, of 
which Animals, Plants, and other viſible Com- 
pounds arg made up, and could as well be found 
herez Or, whence Heaven hath this priviledge,of 
haviag, ſufficient equreniences fop their Genera» 
tion and Nutritian, more than Qur Earth, 
It is-already aid, That the Earth, when the 
Heaven, and other. higher Bodies, did fly, as it 


were, upwards, -ſetled into the middle of the | 


World, and there reſted as in the loweſt place. 
We add now, That as it is the middle part of 
the world, towards which all heavy things fall; it 
follows not, that there is alſo a middle part of it, 
called the Center,towards which, all things that 
ponderate are directed in a ſtreight lines for 
all heavy things: fall in parallel Motiou, without 
any endeavour to meet in any Angle, there be- 
ing, as.in the Univerſe, ſo alſa in our world, 
one Region above, from which all heavy things 
come, and only one below, towards which they 
tend. 

Whence, as they are not to be approved of, 
who ſay, there are Antipodes, or Men fo fitua- 
ted in a ſtrange region of the Earth, that they 
walk with their Feet Diametrically oppoſite to 
ours, in like manner as we ſee the Images of 
Men, or other things, either ſtand or go with 
their Heads downwards under the Water ; for 
theſe Philoſophers endeavour to maintain, con- 
trary to the -Laws of Nature, and of heavy 
things, That Men, and other Terreſtrial Bo. 
dics placed there, tend upwards, or towards 
the Earth; and that it is equally impoſſible, they 
ſhould fall down from the Earth, to the inferior 
places of the Sky; as that Bodies amongſt us 
here ſhould unimpell'd mount up to Heaven, 
However, upon another account they ſpeak con- 
ſequently to their Hypotheſis, that *ris day with 
the Antipodes when ?rtis night with us, and night 
with them when 'tis our day. 

The Earth then is framed indeed after a cir- 
cular Figure, but yet as a Diſh or a Drum is, 
not like a Sphear or Bowl ; for this Surface of it 
which we inhabit, and which indeed is only ha- 
bitable, is flat or plain, and not globous, and 
ſuch as all heavy things are carried to it in a 
ſtreight line, or perpendicularly, as was former- 
ly declared. 


| This being fo, here ariſeth a great difcul- 
ty, How It can then be, that it ſhould ſtand ſtea- 
dy, and not fall downwards into that Region 
into which the Antipodes would flide ? But, the 
reaſon why the Earth falls not, js, becauſe it reſts 
upon the Air, as ally'd to it in Nature ; Nor duth 
it any more burthen the Air than Animals. which 
are of like Nature with the Earth, burthen ths 
Earth. ' 

Nor is it hard to conceive, that in the Air 
beneath there is a power to ſuſtain the Earth 
becauſe the Air and the Earth, by the general 
contexture of the World, are things not of dif- 
ferent extraCtion, but ally*d to one another by 
a certain affinity, Whence, as being Parts of 
the ſame Whole, one cannot be burthenſom to 
the other, butare held by a mutual embrace, as 
if they had no Gravity at all ; eſpecially ſince this 
Earth, however in this upper part of it more 
compacted and heavy, may, deſcending lower, be; 
by degrees, leſs ſolid, and fo leſs weighty; till at 
length, in its loweſt part of all, it approach ve- 
ry near the nature of the Air which ſupports 
I 


And for this reaſon I ſaid, that the Earth was 


not made-in ſome place out of the World, and 


| thence brought into it, becauſe then it would 
\ have preſſed the Air with its weight, as our Bo- 


dies are ſenſible of the leaſt weight, if impoſed 
from with6pt ; Whereas, neither the Head, nor 
other Parts are heavy to one another, by reaſon 
that they are agreeable to one another in Na- 
ture, and knit to one another by the Common 


| Law of the ſame Whole. 


And that it ſeem not incredible, a thing ſo 
tenuous as1s Air ſhould be able touphold ſogroſs 
a Bulk; do-bat conſider, how ſubtle a thing the 
Soul or Animal Spirit 1s, and yet how groſs and 
weighty @ Bulk of the Body it upholds and go- 
verns, and that only by this means, becauſeit is 


athing joyned to it, and aptly united to it, as 


the Air isto the Earth, 

But we muſt not therefore conceive the Earth' 
to be Animate, much leſs a Goddeſs, for we have 
formerly proved the contrary ; The Earth in- 
deed many times brings forth ſeveral living 
Creatures, yet not as being herſelf Animate, 
but becauſe, containing various Atoms and di- 
vers Seedsof things, ſhe produceth many things 
many ways ; of which, Animate Beings axe form- 
ed, Some there are, who call the Earth, The 
Great Mother of the Gods, and Berecynthia. That 
to the Earth theſe Names be attributed, if it be 
lawful to make uſe of Divine things, thereby 
to ſignify Natural things, may perhaps ſeem to- 
lerable ; But to believe, that there is a Divinity 
in the Earth, is no way allowable. 


—_—_— 


CHAP. IL 
Of Earth- Quaker, and the Flames of Ftna. 
T ſeems wonderful, how it comes to paſi, 


That the Earth is ſomtimes ſhaken, and 
trembles; but this is an Effect which may hap- 


pen from divers Cauſes, ſuppoſing chat the Earth, 
as I ſee noreaſon to doubt, is in all parts alixe, 
and that below as well as above, it hath Caverns, 

Breechcs, 
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Breaches, and Rivers, rolling great Billows, vali 


S$.ones, &o, "BY 

For the Water may move the Earth, if it 
hath wafh'd or worn away fome parts, which 
being made hollow, it can no longer be held up, 
asit was whilſt they were entire; or, if ſome 
Wind drive upon Chanels, and Lakes, or ſtand- 
ing Waters within the Earth, and the | blow ] 
impulſion either ſhake the Farth from thence, 
or the agitation of the Wind increaſing with its 
own motion, and ſtirring up it ſelf, be carried 
from the bottom to the top; as a Veſſel cannot 
ſtand ſtedfaſt, until the water which hath been 
troubled in it giveover moving, 

| Likewiſe the Earth may receive a ſhock, by 
ſome part thereof ſuddainly falling down, and 
thereby be moved ; ſcing that ſome of its parts 
are upheld, asit were, with Columns and Pillars, 
which decaying and ſinking, the weight that is 
laid on them quakes: For we fee whole Houles 
ſhake, by reaſon of the jumbling, and ſaccuſlion 
of Carts and Chariots, 

Alſo the very Wind it ſelf may move the Earth, 
either if the Earth ( its interior and lower parts 
being full of crannies and chinks,) be ſhaken by 
ſome Wind variouſly diſpers'd, and falling into 


thoſe hollow Caverns, and ſo tremble in ſuch 


manner, as our Limbs by inſinuation of Cold 
tremble, and are moved, whether we will or no; 
Or, if the Wind getting in at the top, and dri- 
ving downwards, the Earth is driven upwards 
by the Air under it; which is ſomewhat groſs 
and watery, ( for it ſuſtains the Earth, and ſha- 
ket as it were from beneath, leaps up, which 
happens to all things: Not only to thoſe which 
are forc*'d againſt any thing, hard or firm; or 
ſo ſtretched or bent, that being preſt upon it 
recoils; but alſo againſt a fluid thing, if it be 
able to ſtrike it back, as when Wood is plung'd 
into Water. 41 
The force of this Wind, if we conceive it 
turned into Fire, and reſembling Thunder,may be 
carried on with a great deſtruction of all things 
that oppoſe its pallage. - Foras Lightning, en- 
endr'd in a Cloud, breaks thorow it, and 
akes the Air with wonderful violence; in like 
manner, may the Fire, generated within the Ca- 
verns of the Earth of a coacervate and exagi- 
tated Wind, break thorow it; and make it 
tremble, | , 
Now as there appears not anyCauſe,more like- 
Iy than that which is taken from the Wind;and 
Chiefly in this laſt manner, either by diſtributing 
itſelf into many ſeveral Cavities of the Earth ; 
it cauſeth a trembling only, and (as if there 
were a tranſpiration through the looſer Earth, ) 


_ the Earth is not ſo broken thorow, as that there 


is a breach made, or ſomthing overthrown, or 
turn*d awry; or elſe by its being heaped vp to. 
gether in greater Caverns, there may follow ſuch 
a ſuccuſſion and impulſion, as may heave up, and 
cleave aſunder the Earth, and make Gaps big 
enongh to entomb whole Cities, asin divers pla- 
ces it hath often hapned, 

What I ſay concerning the force of the Wind, 
which _ being turned into Fire breaks thorow 
and ſhakes the Earth, may ſerve to make ns nn- 
derſtand, that the eruptions of Fire which of. 
ten happen in the ſameplaces, as at Ana, pro- 
cecd from the ſame Cauſe. 


For this Mountain is all hollow within, and 
ſo underpropped with Vaults of Flint, that the 
Wind ſhut up in them groweth hot, and beins 
enkindled forceth its way thorough the breaches 
which it finds above, and eats into the ſides of 
thoſe Caverns; whence (together with Flame 
aud Smoke,) it caſts up ſparkles and pumices. 
And the better to bring this to paſs, the Seq 
lies at the foot of the Mountain, which rolling 
its Waves to and from the Shore, unto which 
the Caverns of the Hill extend, thruſts in, and 
drives forward the Air, whereby the Fire is aug- 
a—_ and cheriſt®d, as with the blowing of 
OWSs. 


CHAP. Il 


Of tbe Sea, Rivers, Fountains, and the overfloyy- 
ing of Nilus, 


A S for thoſe Waters which are onthe Earth, 

( for of thoſe which are generated on 
high, and thence fall down in Rain, we ſhall 
ſpeak more vpportunely hereafter; ) Firſt, there 
is a vaſt body of them, which we call the Sea : 
For beſides thoſe in-land Seas which waſh our 


| Shores, there is alſo an-extern Sea, or Ocean, 


which flowing about all the habitable Earth,js be- 
lieved by ſome to be ſo immediately placed under 
the Archof Heaven, that the Sun «4 Other Stars 
Riſe from it, and Sett in it, as we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſhew elſewhere, ; 

And indeed, the Vaſtneſs of the Sea being fuch, 
it may be eſteemed not the moſt inconſiderable 
Reaſon, -Why the Sea ſeems not to be increaſed 
by the flowing of ſo many Rivers into it; tor 
all the Riversare hardly like a Dfop, compared 
to ſo immenſe a Body. And withal the Sun, 
who with his beams ſo ſoon dries wet Garments ; 
alchough he ſuck not up much moiſture from eve- 
ry place, yet from ſo large a compaſs cannot 
but take away a great deal, Not to mention, 
how much the Winds, which in one night many 
times dry up the Ways,and harden the Dirt, may 
in [weeping along the Sea, conſume of it. 

But, thechiefeſt reaſon.ſeems to be this. The 
Earth being a rare Body, and eafily penetrated, 
and withal, waſhed on all ſides by the Sea, the 


| Waters, as well as they are poured frem the 


Earth into the Sea, ſo muſt they alſo ſoak down 
from the Sea into the Earth, that they may riſe 
up in Springs and flow again, 

Neitherneed it trouble us, that the water of 
the Sea is ſalt, and the waters of Springs and 
Rivers freſh; becauſe the water, paſling out of 
the Sea into the Earth is ſtrained in ſuch man- 
ner, that it puts off the little bodies of Salt, 
and returns quite ſtripp*d of them, For, the bo- 
dy of the Sea being commixed of Salt, and of 
Water; foraſmuch, as the Seeds of Salt are more 
hooked, and thoſe of Water more ſmooth; 
therefore, theſe glide eaſily away, whillt ihe 
others cannot but be entangled, and are all along 
left behind. 

Hence appeareth the Canfe ( which ſeemeth 
the Principal,) of the perpetual flowing of 
Springs : Where they riſe up, there may inJced 
be ſome great quantity of water gather'd toge- 
ther, which may ſerve fer ſnpply : But upon 51- 
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other account, they may be ſupplied, foraſmuch 
as there is ſomthing eontinually flowing -from 
beneath into them. And though theſe ſdter. 
raneons Rivvlets {4s it were, might be . made 
up ot the- ſeveral-- Seeds, which are difperſed 
throughthe Earth, yet muſt theſe Seeds be fup- 
plied by the Sea, which ſoaks into the Earth. 

Whence it comes te pals, as was ſaid, that 
thoſe Riyulets, diſperſing themlelves into leſler 
ſtreams, and riinning down into lower hollow 
Receptacles, and meeting there, at laſt joyn to- 
gether in great Channels, and make large Rivers, 
which Tontinually renew and fupply the im- 
menſe Sea, | ; 

But ſinre, there isnot any River more wonder- 
ful than Nilzs, for that every Summer it over- 
floweth and: watereth Agypt, we mult not there- 
fore otmitito ſay; that: this may happen by rea- 
fon” of the'Etefian Winds, which at that feaſon 
blowing towards Fpypr raiſe up the Sea to the 
mouths of Nilvs, and-drive up Sands thither, fo 
as Nilzs.cannot but ſtop, and ſwell, and riſing 
above its' Chatinel overflow the Plain which lies 
beneath.- + EI 

Perhaps alſo it happetis,” for that the' Erefay 
Winds blowing from the North carry 
Clonds into© the South beyond , Which, 
meeting-at ſome very men Mountains, are there 
crouded together, and ſqueeze forth 'Rain, by 
which Nilas is increafed.-' . 7 

Itmay happen alſo, that the exceeding high 
Mountaibs of _— may be - cover*d with 
Snow, -whieh being diſſolved by the Sun*s excel 
ſive heat, fills the Channel of Nilzs. '' 

. | by 4 - » 
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Of the Propetties of ſont Waters, #1d of Tel. 


Ur that we may fklect'beſides ſome proper- 
' ties of Witer, /hich ſeem na Fx 
the Yulgar, 1 omit at pteſent that Property, 
which is 6f kin to rhoſe we laft mentioned; 
That alttongh the*Warer eaſily diſſolves 
Salt, and adnuts td be imbyed'by it; yet there 
>re fome ſweet Formtains, which ſpring ont 'of 
the midſt of the Sea, . For this plainly happens 
hence, That the Water burſting' forth trot the 
bottom of the Sea, riſeth vp with preat'ye. 
hemency, that it drives away on all [ſides rhe 
Sea-water. | and neither ſuffers it, not its"Salr'to 
be mingled with it. ES 
Wonderful is that Fountain in Epirws, over 
which Flax or a Taper is no ſooner put, but it is 
reſently ſet on fire and-flames, It ſeems, that 
rom the Farth which is beneath it, ſo many 
Seeds of Heat are breathed forth, asghat, thought 
they arenot able to heat the Waterin their paſ- 
ſage through it; yet as ſoon as ever they get out 
it into the open Air; rooing ineo the Flax 
and Tapers, they aſlociate themſelves with-the 
fiery Seeds, wherewith ſach things abouhd, and 
break forth into flame; it! the ſame manner; as 
when putting flame 'to a Candle newly; extin- 
griſh'd, you. may ſee" ir" light before tire flame 


py 


touches it. 


* But what ſhall we fay of that Fountain, which 
is reported to be at the Tetple of Ppiter Ham- 
wor, 601d in the day-time, and hot in'thenight? 


the | cloſew 


Certainly, the Earth about this Fountain , ths 
It be looſer than other Earth, yer being com- 
preſsd by the cold of night, it ſtrikes out, or 
ſqueezeth- forth, and tranſmits into the Water, 
many Seeds of Fire which it contains, whereby 
the Water groweth hot ; but beipg looſened by 
the Heat of Day, it fucks back again, as it were, 
I Seeds, whereby the Water becometh 
ook. | | + x0 

It may likewiſe come to paſs, that the Wa: 
ter which is made hot through the ſame Seeds, 
which are repreſſed in the night-time, by reaſon 
of the cold Air, may become colgin the day- 
time, the beams of the Sun * # {o through 
the Water, that they afford to thoſe Seeds a free 
vent into the Air :-Juft as Ice is diſſolved by the 
fame piercing and rarifying Beats; and though 
the Effetts are contrary, yet may they 
from the fame Cauſe, as the melting of Wax; 
and hardning of Clay. 

"Tis from the ſame Cauſe, that Water in 
Wells is Hot in the Winter, Cold in the Sum- 
mer. For in Summer, the Earth is rarify'd by 
Heat, and exhaleth the Seeds of Heat which are 
in her; by which'meats the Water,which is kept 
ithin her, becomes colder. But it Wig- 
_ the Earth is Le boks —_— 'with 

old z whence, if ſhe A Uees 
zeth it forth into the Wells. | " D 200 

Theſe put me in mind to ſpeak of Ice, by 
which the Water, forgetting, as it 'wete, its 
natural flnidity, grows ſolid and hard. ' Here 
we muſt conceive, that thoſe Bodies only are 
capable 'of being made ſolid, which are made 
up of Pitts or little Bodies; that have plain Sur- 
faces; betduſe, by excluſion of Vacuity, the Parts 
cbhere beſt with one another z whereas'if thoſe 
titck Bodies be round, or joyned to roiind, or 
{btermingled with plain, there is a Vacuums con- 
tained rod about them, into which the round 
may roll, 'and the plain bend ; whence followeth 
ſoftneſs, and ( unleſs there be ſome hooks that 
ſtayit,) fluxibility. © * _ 
-- Tee therefore is tnade, either when the round 
little Bodies, which" canfe Heat, are obt of 
—- Water, and the Palo which are ed _ ſame 

ater (paxt' whereof are / acute-an | 
obtaſe-Sngled ) are thruſt up cloſe t Or, 
when thoſe little Bodies are brought thither 


' 


rom without, ( and that for the moſt part from 
heat; well 3 


. whetit is made cold by theni,) which 
being cfbfety preſſed, and thruſting our all the 
round that they meet; bring ſolidity into the 
Water, | 
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of things Terreſtrial Inanimate. 
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Of Method leading us to ſpeak of thoſe 
things'which are generated of Earth and 
Water; it is in the firſt 'place manifeſt, that 
thoſe things are either Animate of Inanimate. 
Animate things are thoſe' which Have Senſe, and 
are vulgarly called Animals; Inanimate things 
are thbſe which want Senſe, whence, under this 
Name are comprehended all thoſe, to which the 
Name of Animal is not applyed, 


TEexrtt*?; oh 
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Of this ſort-are, Firſt, certain moiſt things 
which are grown conſiſtent, as we ſee Salt, Sul- 
phur, and ill-ſcented Bitumen generated in the 
Farth, Now thele are the chief cauſe, not on- 
ly - of ſubterraheous Heat , and ignivomous 
Eruptions, as that of A's, already ſpoken of z 
but alſo of peſtiferous Exhalations, which being 
carried on high cauſe Avernous Lakes and Di- 
ſeaſes, Wherefore we will ſpeak more amply 
of theſe, when we treat of Metcors. Concern- 
ing Amber, which attrafteth Straws, we ſhall ſay 
jomthing hereafter, 

\ Of this ſart alſo are Metals, which were firſt 
found out Hon occaſion of ſome Woods being 
burnt by Lightning, or ſome other Fice, which 
being quite-burnt up, the Metals were melted 
2nd fuc to the roots, and thereupon dazled the 
Eye with their | and were obſery*d to 
retain the ſaine Figure with the chinks in which 
they floizcd, Whence Men conjectured, That 
the ſame Metals, being melted by the force of 
Fire, might |be formed into any Figure, even, 


acute, ar pointed z and by reaſon of the ſolidi- 
ty d. acquired, might be made fir to mal- 
late, or — or for other uſes. 


_ Moreoves, not only Lead, but alſo Goldand 


Gn pebopantoſes 


of which were made Darts,Swords, Ajcy/P! ugh- 
ſhares, and ohe ke , Uncemely 5 
out ; of. which then, they choſe rather to wake 
theſe things, by reaſon It. was of greater hard- 
nc — 


damnify*d by blows, ; 
made upon. Anvils, 
xe Flants, out of which,; by the ſlr 
Fire Hyeth, for they contain Secds of Fire cloſe 


hidden in their Veins. neither the cold 
force of the: Iron hinges, but being Bred 

Bo- 
dy or Spark. 5 Ti56 ,2950 | 

Laſtly, of the inanimate kind are Plants, that 
is, Herbs and Trees; for the Soul is not with- 
. out Senſe, And we ſee, that of anjmateBeings, 
which from thence are called Animals and living 
Creatures, ſome have a moving and deſiderative 
Soul; others. a diſcurſive ; But Plants. neither 
have Senſe, nor either of thoſe Souls, and there- 
fore cannot be called. Animate things. 

Somthing indeed they have common with li- 
ving Creatures, that.is, Nutrition, Augmenta- 
tion, Generation z but chey perform theſe things, 
by the impulſe of Nature, . not by the direction 
of a Soul, and therefore are only Analogically, or 
for reſemblance-ſake, ſaid to live and die as 
Animals, Whence alſo whatſoever may be faid- 
of them, may be underſtood by Parity, and in 
fome 6 a0 by thoſe things which ſhall be 
faid of living Creatures, | 


— — 


| would add, that theoriginal of Sowing and 
Grafting was, upon the obſervation Men took. 
that Berries and Acorns ſhedding, and falling to 
the ground, ſprung up again, and begot new 
Plants, like thoſe of which ſort they themſelyes 
wete, But it is enough-to haye hinted this. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of the Loadſtone in particular. 
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B Ur we mult inſiſt a little longer upon a thing. 

inanimate indeed, yet very admirabte; 1 
mean, the Hercxtean Stone, which we call alſo 
Magnet, for that it was firſt found in Magnefio, 
It is much wondred at, by reaſon of its ſingy- 
lar Power ( or Virtue, ) inattrafting Iron, 

To explicate this Power, we muſt ſuppoſe 
three or four Principles; One is, That there is 
a continual effluxion of little Bodies out of all 
things: As, our of coloured and lucid Bodies, 
flow ſuch as belong to Colourand Light; From 
_ _ cold Bodies, F news as belong to heat and 
cold Bodies; From odorous Bodies, ſuch as be- 
loag to {inell; and ſo of the ret, 

A Second is, That there is no Body ſo ſolid, 
but hath little vacaities contained within it, as 

anifeſt þy all Bodies, through which paſſeth 
oiſture,'or Sweat, ) Light,Sound,Heat,or Cold, 
The. Third, That thelc effluent little Bodies 
are nor alike adaptable to.all things. The Sun, 
by emiflion of his Beams, hardens Clay, melts 
Snow 3 Fire reſolves, Metal, contratts Leather; 
Water makes hot Iron harder, Leather fofter 
The Otrveztree is bitter to the Taſte of Man, 
pleaſing to Goats; -Marjoram is{iveet to the ſmell 
of Man, hateful to Swine, e#c. 

TheFourth, Thatthe kttle Yacuities are not 
of the fame” compals in all things, wherefore 
neither cap the. ſame be accommodated to all lit- 

| Bodies. This is manifeſt from the contex- 
tures, of the Senſes, for the little Bodies which 
affect theſe, move not thoſe; 'or thoſe which af- 
fect ſome one way, alfe&t others another ; as al- 
ſo from the contextures of all things elſe, for 
for what will penetrate one, will not penetrate 
another. - 
From theſe it is underſtood, that the Load- 
ſtone may attract Iron ( and Amber, Straw, ) 
on a double account, For Firſt, We may ima- 
| Zine the Atoms that low out of the Stone, ſo to 
uit with thoſe which flow out of thelron, that 
they eaſily knit together z wherefore being daſh- 
ed on both ſides on the Bodies of the [ron and 
the Stone, and bounding back into the middle, 
they entangle with one another, and draw the 
Iron along with them. 

But foraſrfluch as weſce, that the Iron, which 
is attrafted by the Stone, is itlelf able to attract 
other Iron; Whether ſhall we ſay, that ſomeof 
the particles flowing out of the Stone, hitting 

inſt the Iron, bound back, and theſe are they 
which catch hold of the Iron, Others, inſinua- 
ting into it, paſs with all ſiviftneſs through the 
empty Pores, and being daſhed againſt the Iron 
that isnext, into which they could not all enter, 
although they had penetrated it; from thence 
leaping back to the firſt Iron, they made other 
complications like the former ; and if any hap- 


ned 
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ned to penetrate farther, they likewiſe might 
attract another Iron, and that another, upon 
the ſame ground. +8 
Moreover, it may be conceived in this rcanner, 
that there flow certain little Bodies, as well out 
of the Magnet, as out of the Iron, but more and 
ſtronger out of the Magnet ; whereby it comes 
to pals, that the Air.is driven away much far- 
ther from about the” Magnct, than from about 
the Iron ; whereupon there aremany more little 
vacuities made about it than abourthe Iron. Aud 
becauſe the lronis placed within the compaſs of 
the diſpelled Air, there is much Vacuum taken 
up betwixt ic and the Magnet, Whenceit hap- 
pens, that the little Bodies leap forward more 
freely, to be carried into that place, and there- 
upon run towards the Magnet but they cannot 
go thither in a great and extraordinary company, 
without enticing along the things that cohere 


' with them; and ſo the whole ma[s, conſiſting of 


ſach coherent things, goes along with them, 

It may alſo be. ſaid, that the motion- of, the 
Iron is aſſiſted by the Air, through 1ts conti- 
nual motion and agitation. And that firſt from 
the outward Air, which continually preſling, 
and preſling more vehemently where it molt a-- 
bounds, cannot but drive the Iron intothat part 
where there is leſs, or which is, more vacuous, 
as towards the Magnet, Next from the inward, 
which in the ſame manner continually agitating, 
moving, and driving, cannot but give it a moti- 
on into that part, where there is gteateſt Va- 


cuity. 


CHA ÞP, VI. 
Of the Generation of Animals. 


VV E come now to ſpeak of Animals, which 
ing, others Flying, others Swimming, others 
Creeping ; ſome being Greater, ſome Leller; ſome 
more Pertect, ſome leſs Perfect, (even we Our- 
ſelves alſo being Animals, ) and yet withal ſtill of 
one Nature; that Nature diſcovers an admirable 
Power in the compoſure of them, 

For ſince Nature is, as it were, inſtrufted by 
the things themſelves, and from their orderly 
procedure, and compelled by a kind of neceſli. 
ty, or by the concatenation of Motions, to per- 
form theſe ſo many and fo different Effetts,which 
we call the Works of Nature; this eſpecially 
appears in Animals, becauſe the concatenation 
of Motions ſhews itſelf to be Artificial, chiefly 
in them, alchough proceeding from a ſubſtance 
utterly void of Reaſon. 

And although the Atoms themſelves, be not 
endued with Reaſon, nor their motion govern'd 
by a rational Condu&; yet the nature of every 
living Creature in the beginning of the World 
grew to be ſuch, that, according to the tempe. 
rature of thoſe Motions, which the Atoms then 
had, other Motions ſtill, and others followed, 
which being cauſed aiter the ſame manner ſtill 
produced their Like, By which means thole 
motions, which, inthe beginning were merely ca- 
ſval, in proceſs of time became artificial, and 
SING after a conſtant and determinate Or- 

er, 


- 


are of ſo different Natures, ſome Walk- 


But to diſcourſe more ſully hereupon, Divers 
kinds of Animals being produced in the begin- 
ning of the World, it came to pals, ficſt by their 
receiving congruous Alimens, that thoſe Atoms, 
which are adaptable to one another; were at- 
tracted and intangled by their fellow-Atoms, 
which were alrezdy in the Animal, (choſe which 
were not adaptable being cut off, ) ſo that a pe- 
culiar Nature to every one of them, viz. Such 3 
compound of ſuch Atoms grows up firſt, and at 
length becomes confirmed, | 

Next, That by the perpetual motion of 
Atoms, and their intrinſecal Ebullition, ſome of 
them being ſtill thruſt out of their ptace., aud 
running into the genital parts, meet there tron 
all places; and, there being a diſtinttion of 
Sexes, after niutual Appetition and Coition, are 
received in the Womb. 

After this, that the Atoms, or ſeminal Bodies 
compounded of them, and flowing from all parts, 

whence therefore, the Seed may be conceived as 
omthing incorporeal, not in rigour indeed, becauſe 
only Yacxum is truly ſuch, but iz the myſt familiar 
Senſe. of the Word, by which we term any thing in- 
_—_— which eafily penetrates through the moſt ſa- 


# 


lid Bodies,) that the Atoms, I ſay, are thoſe le> 


minal little Bodies, which thus flowed from all 
parts, did therefore (this Motion continuing,) 
withdraw them from the tumult of others, and, 
like Atoms, drawing their Like; therefore thoſe 
that come from the Head would betake them- 
ſelves to one place; thoſe from the Breaſt into 
the next place z and thoſe which come from eve- 
ry other part, each rank themſelves in their di- 
ſtint ſituations ; and fo at length, a lictle Ani- 
=_ is formed like that, whence the Sced was ta- 
en, | 

Moreover, that this little Animal is nouriſhed, 

and increaſeth by the attration ot like Atoms, 


Laert. 


or little Bodies meeting together in the Womb; . 


until the Womb being wearied, and no longer 
ht to nouriſh them, ſlackens its motions, or 1a- 
ther opens the door, and gives them leave to go 
Our, 

Further, that this Animal being after the ſame 
manner fully grown up, and the continval agi- 
tation of the Aroms perſuing one another, oc 
ceaſing, it begetteth another like thing, and 
that other conſequently another, | 

At length, that Nature, being by liitle and 
little accuſtomed hereunto, learneth, as it were, 
ſo to propagate Animals like in their kinds, as 
that from the motion, and perpetual Series of 
Atoms, it derives a neceſlity of operating conti- 
nually in this manner, | 

Thus much for the generation of thoſe Animals, 
which are made by Propagation ; As for thoſe 
which we fomtimes ſce produced otherwiſe, they 
may be generated after the ſame manner, as all 
things at firſt were, whether ſome Seeds of rhem 
were remaining, fornied from the very begin- 
ning; or whether daily formed, either within, 
or without, the Animals themſelves; and if 
within, then thruſt our, (as in the generation 
of Worms, aud Flies, leaving behind them ſome 
remainders, e:ther in the Earth, or eliewhere ; 
of which, other Animals, ut the ſame kinds, 
are begotten. ) 

What I faid of the deftuxion of Szed, I mean 
not only, on the paits of the Male, bur of the 

FTrteer 2 Female 
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Female alſo, ſceing that ſhe likewiſe, cmitretþ,ha- 
ving Paeujtzte or Teſticles, though placed in. a 
contrary \yay, and therefore is the defitous of 
Coir;on, 106k 
" Ard this indeed ſeems neceſſary to be gragted | 


towards giving the Reaſon, why a Male gr Fe- ' 
male is tormed; ſor' nothing can be alledged 
more proper than this, that wheteas the young 
One conlitts of the Seeds, both of its Sire.and 
Dam, if that of the Sire predominate, it proves 
Male, if that of the Dam, Fetnale. *, 
Hence allo may be given a cauſe, of the reſerh- 
blance which it hath to! either, or, bothIts Pa- 
rents; for if the Female with a. ſudden nee t 
tracts, and ſnatcheth away the Seed of the Mate, 
then the young One becometh- Jike —— if 
both alike, ir becometh like both, but mi uy. 
If you demand, Why :Chilfren are Jomtimies 
like their Gcandfathers,” or, Great Grandfathers? 
The Reaſon ſetins to'be this; the SeediS made 
up of many Jittle Bulks', which are not”dbvays 
all of them: diſſolved into' Atoms, or neareſt to 
Atoms, in the firſt or next Getierations\, bijt at 
length in ſome one of the falloying Generkions, | 
they unfold themſelves'in Chch manner, asthat, 


. | | Organs, by which 


Contexture, that the Saul, being applicd unto j 
could not but produce the GR In of pay 
Ing; and the Ear of ſuch, as that beihg joined 
to it, it could not but produce Hearing ; and 
there being within the Body, made rogerher 
with it, an Animal Spirit capable to impel and 
move, the Tongue hapned to be framed after 
ſuch a Contexture, as that this Spirit coming to 
It, could not but move'it , and break the Air 
( which at the ſame time it breathed forth,) in- 
to words. In like manner, the Hands\the Feet, 
and the'reſt'of the Limbs were ſo faſhioned , as 
that KA to ruſhing "into them could, not but 
[ive this motion to ohe , and that to the 0- 
As for the Tendons, which are plainly the 
rgans uch the Parts are ſtirred, it js eyi- 
dent that the. Attions are not ſtrong, becauſc 
theſe are Pig; nor remiſs, becauſe they are ſinal}; 
but the Actions are ſuch or ſach, according to 
the'bccaſipns of frequent or ſeldom uſing them : 
But-the' bigneſs of the Fendons follows the quan- 
ti 'of theMotion, ſo that thoſe which are ex- 
ercted gre 1n good plight, and grow cqnvenicnt- 
ly bigger, thoſe which lie idle thrive not , but 
e awa | 


what they might have done in the Immelliate, 
they cxhibit only in the Remote. 


Whezefore the Tendons were not ſo formed 


ut whence comes Batrennefs ? From the 
Ps being either thinner than it qught, ſo.2s 

it cannot faſten on the place; or thicker, ſo 
it cannot caſily be copunized : For there is re- 
uiſite a due propory n betwixt the Seeds of the 
Kale, and of the Female; whence it happens, | 
that many times the ſame Man or Woman who 
are inca = of having Children by 'age, may | 
yet have themby another. 1 omit other Reaſons, | 
as from the Aliment, ſince it is manifeſt, that | 
Alimeat, by which Seed is increaſed, differs from | 
that whereby ir js attenuated and waſted, | 


CH AP. VII. | 
Of the uſe of Parts in Animalr, 


'Ence fonows , That the parts of Animals 
were not from the very beginning of things 
framed, after the faſhion they have now,for thoſe 
ends and uſes whereto we fee them now ſerve, 
for there was no cauſe to foreſee this end, nor 
any thing precedent to which that cauſe attend- 
ing, and thence taking a conjeCtural aim might 
deſign any, ſuch faſhion, ) but becauſe it hap- 
ned that rhe parts were made, and did exiſt as 
we now ſcethem ; therefore they came to be ap- 
plied to theſe uſes rather than to others, and be- 
ing firft made, themſelves became afterwards the 
occaſion of their own uſefulneſs, and infinyated 
the knowledge of it into the minds of the 
Uſers. 

The Eyes therefore were not made to ſee, nor 
the Ears to hear, nor the Tongue to ſpeak, nor 
the Hands to work, nor the Fect to go, for all 
theſe Members were made before there was See- 
ing, Hearing, Speaking, Working, Going; but 
theſe became their FunCtions after they had been 
miade, 

For the Soul being formed together with and 
within the Body, ard moreover being capable 


by Nature, as if it were better, that they ſhoul( 
be ſtrong and big for the diſcharge of Fenn 
FunQtions ; , weak and flender for the weaker, 
( for we ſee even Apes baye Fingers faſhioned 
like ours, ) but, as was faid before, thoſe which 
are exerciſed, muſt of neceſſity be big, becauſe 
they are well nouriſhed ; [and thoſe which are 
4 - p—_—_— ſmall, becauſe they are leſs nou- 
riſhed, 

For Confirmation hereof may be alledged, 
that moſt Parts are ſomtimes directed to thoſe 
uſes for which no Man will fay they were de- 


bgn'd; andthis, when either Neceſſity or Qcca- 


ſion, or ſome ConjeCture taken elſewhere, lays 
them opento us, as Men would not ſo much as 
dream of fighting with Weapons, if they had 
not firſt fought with their Hands; nor of hold- 
ing Shields before them, if they had not firſt felt 
Wounds that were to be avoided; nor of mz- 
king ſoft Beds, if they had not firſt flept on the 
Ground nor of making Cups, if they had not 
drunk Water firſt out of their Hands; nor of ma» 
king Houſes , if they had not been acquainted 
with the uſe of Caves ; And fo of the reſt. 


CHAP, Ix. 
Of the Soul, the intrinſecal Form of Animals. 


E T. us now come ta the Soul, by which Ani- 
, mals are, and from it have their denomi- 
nation. In the firſt place we muſt conceive it 
to be Corporeal, ſome moſt tennioms or ſubtle Boe 
dy , made up of moſt ſubile Particles, Doubtlels 
they who affirm it is Incorporeal., beſides that they 
abuſe the Word, play tho Fools exceediugly.;, For, 
except it were ſuch, it could neither aCt nor {ut- 
fer; it could not at, for it could not touch any 
thing; it could not ſuffer, for it could not be touch'd 
by any thing,but world be as a meer V acnity,which, 
& I ſaid before,is ſuch that it can neither aft nor ſuffer 


of Senſe, the Eye hapned to be made of ſuch a 


paſſing thorow it, 


any thing, but only affords a free motion to Bodies 
Now 
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Now that the Soul alis and ſuffers ſomthing, is 
manifeſtly declared by th:ſe things which happen 
about its Senſer- and AﬀeGiions ;, as allo by the 
motions wherewith 4t impels the menibers, and, 
from within, governegh the whole Animal, turn- 
eth it about, tranſports it with Dreams; and, in 
general, by its union and conſent, tomix-in one 
compound with 'this groſſer matter, which uſu. 
ally, upon-this occaſion, is more particularly 
termed the Body, 

| ſay, it is a moſt tenuious and ſubtle Body, 
for that. it is made up of moſt tenuious 'or moſt ſub- 
tle little Bodies ;, which, .as thzy ave, for #be mt 
part , exceeding fmanth,, ſo are they atry round; 
otherwiſe they could not permearte., and cohere 
intrinlecally with the whole Body, and with all 
its parts, as with Veins, 'Nerves,: Entrals, and 
the reſt, Which iis manifeſt even from hence , 
for that when [the Soul gacth 'oat of the Body, 
we-find not that any thing is taken off. rom the 


Whole, neither as toitsFignre nbt Weight ; but. 


like Wine , when ats flower ar fpirit is gone ; 


or Unguent , that: hath toft its cent z for the. 


Wine and Ungnent netainthe.ſame quantity , as 
if nothing of them were periſhed, $o that the 
Soul, if you ſhotld imagine her to be rolled up 
together, might be contained almoſt in a point, 
ar the very icafſt of places, 

Nevertheleſs, though it be of ſuch a ſubtle 


Contexture, yet is it mixed and compounded of | 
four ſeveral Natures: for we are to conceive it 


a _ — ws gs rage of —_— 
, ſomthing aerial, ſomthing flatuo I 
—_ which hath no namez by means whnet 
it.isendued with a ſenſitive faculty. 
The Reaſon is this,becguſe when a thin Breath 
eparts out of the Body of a dying perſon, this 
Breath is mixed with Heat , and Heat attracts 


Air, there being no Heat without Air, © Thus. 


we haye three of thoſe things which make up the 
Soul z and becauſe there is none of theſe three 
from which the ſenſitive motions can be derived, 
we muſt therefore admit a fourth, though with- 
out a name, whereunto the fenſitive Facalty may 
be attributed. 

This may be confirmed from hence, for that 
there is a certain Breath or Gale, as it were, and 
Wind , which fs cauſe of the Body's motion ; 
Air, of its Reſt; ſomthing Hot, cauſe of the 
Heat that is in it; there muſt hkewiſe be ſome 
fourth thing, the cauſe of irs Senſe. 

Now the neceſſity of this fourth being mant- 
feſt, upon another account, Anger, by which the 
Heart boils, and Fervor ſparkles inthe Eyes,con- 
vinceth, that there is Hear in it; Fear, exciting 
Horror throughout the Limbs, argues a Cold, or 
copious Breath or Wind; and the calm ſtate of 
the Breaſt, and ſerenity of the Countenance, de- 
monſtrates there is Air, 

Whence it comes to paſs, that thoſe Animals 
in which Heat is predominant are angry, as Li- 
ons ; thoſe in which a cold Breath, are timorous, 
as Harts; thoſe in which an aerial portion, are 
more quiet, and, as it were, of a middle condi- 
tion between Lions and Harts,as Oxen. The ſame 
difference is alſo to be obſerv*d amongſt Men, 

Laſtly, Alchough the Soul be a mixt and com- 
pounded thing, and this fourth nameleſs thing,or 
lenſitive faculty, be the chief of its parts, (it 
being, in amanner, the Soul of the Sonl, for from 


| it the Soul hathz that it is 4 Soul, and it diſtin- 
' Etiſhes Animals from other things, as their in- 
trinſecal form and ellential difference, ) never- 
theleſs theſe parts are fo perfectly contempera- 
ted, as that of them is made one ſubſtance, and 
that moſt ſubtle and moſt coherent ; neither, as 
long as the Soul is in the Body, can theſe four be 
ſeparated from one another, any more than O- 
dor, Heat, or Sapor, which are natural to any 
inward part of the Body, can be ſeparated from 
it, 

Now this ſubſtance being contained in the Bo- 
dy, and coherent, as it were, with it, is, in a 
manner, upheld by it, and is likewiſe the cauſe 
of all the Faculties, Paſſions, and Mations in the 
Body, and mutually containeth the Body, and go- 
yerneth it,and is moreover the cauſe of its health 
and preſervation, and can no more be ſeyered 
from theBody, without the difſolution thereof, 
than Scent can be divided from Frankincenſe, 
withont deſtruction of its nature. 

1 ſhall not need to take notice, that one of the 
Natural Philoſophers ſeems, without any reaſon, 
w-conceive, that there areas tnany parts of the 
Soul, as of theBody, which are mutually appli- 
ed to one another, For the ſabſtance of the 
Soul being ſo ſubtle, and the bulk of the Body 
ſo groſs, doubtleſs its Principles muſt be more 
ſubtle and fewer than thoſe of the Body ; ſo that 
every one of theſe coheres not with another, but 
each of them to little bulks and heaps, as it 
were, that confiſt of a greater number, Whence 
it comes to paſs, that ſomtimes we feel not 
when Duſt,or a Gnat lights upon the Body,nor a 
Miſt in the Night, nor the Spiders thread , nor 
Feathers, nor Thiſtle-down, or the like, when 
we meet with them; it being requifſite,that more 


— 


of the little Bodies which are mingled with the 
parts of the Soul be ſtirred up, before they can 
feel any thing that toucheth or ſtriketh them. 
We muſt futther 'obſerve, that there is ſome 
internal part of the Body of fach a temperature, 
as that where the Soul adheres to ir, it receives 
an extraordinary Perfeftion, This PerfeCtion is 
the Mind, the Intelle@t, or that which we call the 
Rational part of the Soul ; becauſe (the other 
part diffuſed through the whole Body being ir- 
rational,) this only diſcourſeth. 
Now foraſmuch as the Irrational part is two- 
| fold, Senſe, and AﬀeCtion or Appetite, and the 
Intellect is between both, for it hath the Senſe 
going before it to judge of things, and the Ap- 
petite coming after it, that by its own judgment 


it may direCt it. We ſhall therefore, being to 
ſpeak of each, begin with the Senſe. ; 


—_— 
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CHAP. Xx: 


Of Senſe in general, which is the Soul ( as it were) 
of the Soul, | 


T O ſpeak therefore firſt of Senſe in gene- 
. Tal: We muſt obſerve, that the Soul poſ- 
ſeſſeth it after ſuch a manner, as that both to 
have it, and to ufe it, it requireth the Body, as 
being the thing wherein it is contained,and with 
which it operates. 
to the Sonl, viz. That it bath a Principle of Sen- 
ſation, and is able to wſe it , becameth itſelf alſo 

par- 


Now the Body affording this 7 ,e+;. 
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participant of this Effet, which dependeth upon that 
Principle, ( that is to ſay, it fecleth or perceiv- 
Eth,) but not of all things that belong thereto, as of 
Tenuiry, and the like. 

Wherefore is is not to be wondred at , that 
the Body, wben the Soul is departed, remaineth void 
of Senſe ;, for it did not of itſelf poſſeſs this Facul- 
ty, but only made it ready for the Soul , which was 
congenious with it : Which Soul, by means of the 
F aculty coeffefted in th: Body, exerciſing, by a pecu- 
liar motion of bers , the Af of Senſation, giveth 
Senſe, not only to itſelf, bt to the Body alſo, by 
reaſon of their Neighborhood, Cobefion,or Unton with 


. one another. 


Lucret. 


| Thus it comes to pafs,that not the Soul alone, 
nor the Body alone, perceive or feel, but rather 
both together ; and though the Principle of Sen- 
ſafion be in the Soul, yet whoever holds, that the 
Body doth not perceive or feel together with the 
Soul; and believeth that the Soul, intermingked 
with the whole Body, is able of herſelf to per- 
form this motion of Senſation, he oppugns a 
thing moſt. manifeſt, 

And they who ſay, (as ſome do,) that the 
Eyes ſee not any thing, but it is the Soul only 
that ſeeth through them, as through open doors, 
obſerve not, that if the Eyes were like doors, we 
might ſee things much better if our Eyes were 
out, as if the doors were taken away. 

Now. that which here ſeems the greateſt difh- 
culty being this, How it comes to paſs that a 
thing Senſitive, or capable of Senſe, may be ge- 
nerated of Principles that are wholly Inſenfitive, 
or void of Senſe; we are to take notice, that 
this is to be aſcribed to ſome neceſlary and pecu-- 
liar Magnitude, Figure, Motion, Poſition , and 
Order of thoſe Principles, as was before decla- 
red when we treated of Qualities, for the Fa- 
culty of Senſe is one of the Qualities, whith, 
that it appear where it was not, requireth that 
there be ſome Addition, Detraction, Tranſpo- 
ſition, and, in a word, a new Contexture , able 
to do that which the former could not. 

Yet we muſt not therefore believe, that Stones, 
Wood, Clods of Earth , and ſuch like Com- 
pounds, perceive,or feel; for, as other Quali- 
ties, ſo this Iſo is not begotten of every mix- 
tion, or of the mixtion of any kind of things, 
but it is wholly requiſite, that the Principles be 
endued with fuch a Bignels, ſuch Figures, Mo- 
tions, Orders, and the like Accidents z whence 
it comes to pals, that even Clods of Earth, 
Wood, and the like, when putrif®d by Rain,and 
heated by the Sun, the Poſition and Order of 
their Parts being changed, turn into Worms, and 
other ſenſitive things. This may be underſtood 


fromthe ſeveral Aliments, which being apptied 


to the Bodies of living Creatures, and variouſly 
altered, do, in like manner, of Inſenſitive become 
Senſitive ; as Wood applied to Fire, of Not- 
burning becometh Burning, 

And that it may appear, how much ſome are 
miſtaken, who aſſert, that the Principles where- 
of Scnle and Scnfitive things conſiſt nuſt be ſen- 
ſitivez conſider , that if they were ſuch , they 
mult be ſoft, foraſmuch as no hard , or ſolid 
thing is capable of Senſe, and conſequently, as 
we argued before, they muſt be corruptible ; be- 
cauſe , unlefs they are ſolid, they may be di- 
miniſhed, and ſo loſe their Nature, whereas the 


Principles of Things, as we have oiten hereto. 
fore alledged, mult be incorcuprible aud perma. 
nent. : 

It may otherwiſe be proved thus , If we 2]. 
low the Principles to be Incorruptible, we can- 
not conceive them to be Senſitive; neither az 
Parts, for Parts ſevered from the Whole fee] 
not; neither as Wholes, for then they would be 
Animals, and conſequently Mortal, or Corrup. 
tible, which 1s contrary to the Hypotheſis. More. 
over, if we ſhould admit, that they are both 
Animals, and Immortal, it would follow, that 
no {ſuch Animals as we now behold, (that is, at 
a peculiar kind, and agreeing in one ſpecres, ) 
could be generated , but only a heap of ſeveral 


little Animals. 

Furthermore, If ſenſitive Things muſt he pe. 
nerated of ſenſitive, that is, like of like, it will 
be neceſlary, as we faid before, that a Man (tor 
Example,) conſiſt of Principles that laugir, weep, 
ratioctnate, diſcourſe of the mixture of Things, 
and of themſelves , enquiring of what Things 
they conſiſt, and theſe being like to corruptible 
Things muſt conſiſt of others , and thoſe like- 
wiſe of others, into infinite. 

Now it being well known, that in the Bodies 
of Animals there are five diſtint Organs of 
Senſe, by which the Soul ( of the ſenſitive Facul- 
ty in Her, ) apprehends, and perceives ſenſible 
Objects ſeveral ways, that is, by Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching ; nothing hin- 
ders, but that we allow Five Senſes, the Sight, 
| the Hearing, the Smell, the Taſte, and the 

Touch, 

All this diverſity ariſeth from hence, that on 
one ſide the ſpecies of Colours,and viſible Things, 
as alſo Sounds, Odors, Sapors, and other Qua- 
lities, are made up of little Bodies, endued 
with particular Magnitudes, Figures, Poſitions, 
Orders, and Motions, On the other ſide, the 
Organs of Sight, Hearing, and the reſt of the 
Senſes, are of ſuch Contextures as contain little 
Vacuities, or Pores, which have likewiſe pecu- 
liar Magnitudes, Figures, Poſitions, and Orders, 
and theſe Organs being various have ſeveral 
Aptnelles and Proportions, to which the ſeveral 
little Bodies of the Qualities are commenſurated, 
ſo as ſome can receive intothemſelves theſe , o- 
thers thoſe, whence it happens, that only theſe 
little Bodies,of which the ſpecies of Colour con- 
fiſt, are capable of penetrating into the Organ 
of Sight, and to move and affect it after that 
manner : But ſo are not the litsle Bodies, which 
are only capable of piercing , moving, and af- 
fecting the Organ of Hearing, or thoſe which 
oy only affect that of the Touch, and ſo of the 
reſt. 

Hence alſo, when we obſerve, that not only 
Animals of different kinds, but even among 
Men themſelves, ſome are not afteted with the 
ſame ſenſible Objects, we may underſtand that 
there is not ia them the ſame kiad of Contex- 
ture. And ſince in all little Bodies blended and 
mingled together, ſome will naturally agree with 
others, ſome not, therefore neither can the im- 
preſjion and apprehenſons, or ſenſation oi the 
ſame quality be made in all Animals, neither can 
a ſenſible Object affect all Animals alike with all 
its parts, buc each one with thole qualities only 
which are ſuitable to their Senſes, and convenient 


"to aftet them, | ſhall 
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Lurer,loc.cit, 45 hence proved, that there flowing ever ſomthing | 


lh, 


I ſhall add nothing concerning the common | 
Obje&ts of Senſe, as Magnitude, Figare , Mo- 
tion, and the like, which are perceptible by 
more Senſes than one; for what we faid of them 
in the Canonick, is ſafficient. 
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CHAP. AL 
Of Sight, and of the Images which glide into it. 


Eing to ſpeak ſomthing of every Senſe , we 
B muſt begin with Sight, whoſe Organ mani- 
feſtly is the Eye; nor is it leſs evident, that ve | 
external Appearances, and Forms of my , are | 
therefire ſeen by ws ;, becauſe ſomtbing glides from 
without, or from the Objefts into us , that id, into 
owr Eye, But before we undertake to ſhew, that 
this is far more probable than what others aſlert, 
we muftdeclare whether there be any thing which 
comes from the Things themſelves uto our Eye, 
and of what nature it is, 

Firſt then we affirm, that nothing hinders bu 
that certain * Efluxions of Atoms, perpetually 
< flying ih an uni 
<the Surfaces of Bodies , in which alſo the ſame 
< Peſftion and fame Order may pteſerved,' 
which was found in the Superficies and Solids of. 
« the very Bodies themEtves , whence ſich Ef-| 
< fluxipns are as it were Forms, Figures, or Ima- 
© ves of theſe Bodies from which are deri 
*ved, 4nd reſetabling them in all their Linea- 
© zhents;, and, moreover,arc far more ſubtle than 
© any of the things themſelves, which by them 
© zre made viſible to us. This then is the na- 
*tyre of thoſe forms or figures, which we uſe to 
© call Tdola, or Images, 

Nor is it difficult, that ſuch kind of contex- 
© tures ſhould be formd in the middle Aire, or 
* ambichtly diffuſed ſpare ; nor, that thete ſhould 
® be inthe things themſelves, and eſpecially in the 
* Aroms, certain diſpoſitions rendring them apt 
© to make reprefentations, which are 'only meer 
< empty cavities, and ſuperficial tenuities of no 
« determinable depth. * But in this place,we ſpeak 
'of thoſe efflaviums, which are as it were thin films, | 
or $kins ſtript from the remaining bodles. 

Nor yet is it difficult, that images of this ra- | 
ture ſhould flow fromthe out-fides of bodies, as | 
from the inner parts of bodies, as fmell, hear, 
cold, { as we hinred formerly, } .it 1s. far more 
eaſie, that ſomthing ſhould flow, or be carried 
away from their out-moſt parts; ſince the Atoms, 
as well in one as the other, are in a perpetual 
endeavour of diſentangling themſelves to get a- 
way, but in the former caſe, being covered with 
other Atoms, they find reſiſtence, whereas in the 
later , being placed in the fore-front of the bo- 
dy, they find none, Add, that hence allo they 
gain the advantage of flying out from the ſuper- 
ficies in the ſame order and rank, which they held 
there 3 whereas thoſe which come from within, 
cannot but change their poſtures, being often * 


diſturbed in the way, by their anfraftuous pal: | 


ed courſe, are ſent from | 


things behind tliem appear ſo coloured. Bur 
the experiment from Looking-glaſles is more than 
ſufficient ; for theſe clearly. ſhew, that there are 
indeed ſuch effluviums emitred from bodies, in 
regard, the bodies being preſent, they light up- 
on the glaſs; if any thing intervene, they are 
hindred from comihg thither ; if the bodies be 
moved, they move alſo; if inverted, they allo 


| are inverted; if the bodies retire, they allo goe 


back; if they are taken away, they wholly diſ- 
appear. 6 | 

_ But © forasmuch as there is no point of time, 
*11 which theſe Images flow aot into the Medium, 
© doubtleſs, their production muſt be made in a 
* point of cime, and be perpetually flowing out 
* at the ſuperficics, in a continued {iream; For 
© the reaſon, why they cannot be diſcerned apart, 
* 1s, becauſe, when one Image goes away, ano- 
* ther coherently ſucceeds, and ſupplies its room ; 
© and inſtantly preſerves the ſame order and po- 
< ſition of Atoms, which is ifi the ſuperficies of 
© the ſolid body, and that for a long time, and 
*at a great diſtance, (although atlaſt they are 
© confounded. ) Whence it comes to , that 
the body always appeareth with the fame acci- 
Qenits, and in the ſame form. © 

"1 tnean here, thatform which is proper tothe 
oy and is £oniceived to be a colleftion ( as it 

e 


te, ) of patts, diſpoſed ina certain order; or 
( a$it were, ) the ſaperficies left, behind by the 
Image, which flies away from it, Ef 

Ir may here {cem ſtrange, that the body ſeem- 
eth nv mares Ye Fur 2d, than as if nothing 
at all were takenoff from it; but this is by rea- 
ſon of their extraordinary tenity, which cannot 
be underſtood, without firſt cogceiving the tenu- 
ity- of the Atoms. Concerning this , we in- 
ſand formerly, in an-animal fo ſwwall,, as if we 
ſuppoſe it divided ney there parts,.cach of chem 
willbe indifcernable ; aud yet for perform 


c 
thoſe animal fun tions which it argeth, it 
muſt neceſſarily be made upof ſuch parts and par- 
ticles as can hardly. be formed, without, .innume» 
rable tyriadsof Atoms, als 
Not to mention, in coofirmation' of the pro- 
bability hereof, that there are many gdorau: 


things, out of which, though _ ſhi ing inceſ- 
ſavtly flow, yet for z long time nothing; appear- 


ethfo be Timiniſhed, either as to their figure or 
weight, notwithſtanding that the efftyyiums out 
of them are far groſſet,, and mote numerous thay 
theſe Images, which iow out glang with them; 
et are ſoinconfiderable a part of he ings that 
ww out, as No man Can expreſs... ; ,., 
Wondertul allo may ſeen their celerity in 
flying out z but this muſt be underſtood by the 
celetity of the Atoms, formerly declared 3 for 
theſe Images, by reaſonof the tenuixy we ſpoke 
of, being nothipgelſe but certain, contextures 


« gination, and their paſſage through the ;tran- 
© {parent place which is round about, them is 
© ke that which is through the infigite ſpa 

* there being not much difference, becauſe they 


lages. 


© meet few or no obſtaclesin the ſpace which ſur- 


Now that there are indeed ſuch effluyiums, may | © ronnds them. Certainly, if the light. of the 


hence be proved, that if the Sun-beams paſs tho. | Sun and other Stars can come © ſwi 
rough Curtains, red ( for example,) or of any | obſerve,) from 
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caven, the celerity of theſe 


other colour, drawn before the Theaters, ſach | Images ought to be, if not greater yet not leſs, 


by 


ſubtle eniſſions ar ſent from them, as make all 


rmmance of 


Laerg 


Sext. Emp, 


ſimple Atoms, © have a clericy Benoed all ima- £.,,;. 
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Ih Looking-gl 


by. reaſon of the Atoms which, ſtand in the ſux- 
face of the body, ready for motion, and. have 
L.OTnINg LO retard Them. - k 
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CHAP. Xl. 


On — 


That Seeing. ir perform'd by means of thiſe Images. 


3 fx things preſuppoſed, ſome ' cojjceive, 


that * external and diſtin things are there- 


« fore ſeen bY us;becauſe They imprint ingux eye'| cometh 20 nim imprinted, as well that without 
«the Image of their colour or figure,the AlrIfl-!| 
c tervehihg between them and us, performing the! 


© Office of a Seale, by means of which, this im- 


a— 
Lert- loc. « 


. | "ET , = 57” —---— —_—_ 
| Air, which the Image drives on before it;. For | 
though, it comes to the eye exceeding, ſwiftly, 


5 


Icnes upon it orderly, and by how much 
the longer it 1s in doing. ſo, ſo much the more - » put. p/ 
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4 diſtant the thing appears to. be ; by how much ph, 


'' Hencealſo may be given a reaſon, why an 1. ,, 
'| mage ſeems to be beyond the Looking-glats; for ay 
as when a man, from any place within a houſe, 
looks upon a thing that is without doors, the Air Lert. ih, 
to the door, as that within from the door ; So to 

him who [ookethin a gab, commeth ſucceſlively 

as well that Air which is from the glaſs to the 


'* preſſion.” is., made; Others tiinke, that, this | Eye, as. that which is from the object to the 

't jseffe(ted by, the - raies 'or efflayiums ſent. from glaſs. 

© usof our eyes tO the object ; bur it is far more |, Hence alfo may be given a. reaſon, why, be- Ibia 
o probable, that It 1s perfor med by theſe Images | 10g 1n the dark, we can ſee the things that are 


© we fpoke of. which coming from the things, or | inthe light; but being in the light, cannot ſee 


- «their colour and figure, flow into us, and pre-'| thoſe that are in the dark, For the enlightned 


«<ſerying 5 Pograpus mapnitude, eter into our ||'Air ſucceeding the dark, the Eye informed by 


* eyes, and ſirik 
Cobh... a, 


e our ſight, with'a very ſwift ma-!| it is enabled to ſee; but not, when the dark ſuc- 


| ceedeth the enlightned. 


”"Fhis fgitiition © or impteſſion, ) indeed isa | How comes it, that the Imagesin a glaſs ſeem 
Fo ks hard, rea impoſlible to | tO walk as we do? This happens, by reaſon of Ibid, 
be explicatedz and idion of raies || the vatied of the, glaſs, from which, ſe- 
out of our r is unimaginable what .the | veral parts there muſt oaeefarky be made a Ic. 


text tection upon the Eye, and 
or 


eupon the .k 


ſo ſhoull | mages ſeem to walk as we, 
rhatls, wth 4 moment-is ſent” from the: xye, | 'It you ack, Why the Image which goeth from ,.. 


into the” whole yaſt" circumference of the Hez- 
Vens., . 42 wag pus | 


ing; of ourlelves, 
-but receive  \ Fr If { 3 
"Ferhr a fenfat itſelf a yoice 
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twit: ane ſon of the polite and perſpicuous 


| delight ſehr, ioſe deformed Which 
offend it ;"he mu 3gl! be 
but that the fmape which come from” the one 
cou of badies. Which ; by their ſmoothneſs, 
the on) \bnt rhiofe which'"come from the other 
conſt of fich, as by their vely figore rend the 


the; colour ” form "6f"-'J | 
diſcern its diftance allo ? "Ttils' proceeds from the 
s abba Grands Hoods c 


4 
T 4 


{a-!| ball or pillar. - 


*8ut Fr6fn Fateh ATA ole 
Ugo £3 855% © | ur JF | | gs them- 
"5"Fit rhe46uf! inafiribchi 'S itis.inthe eyes, Can- 


'pent? actpmtiodared 'to "the contexture. of | 
e:bit r 


| as to the glaſs repreſents ngt the back-fide, but ** " 

| the fore-{ide, and that ip, as that the right part 

1| 15 on the left ſide, and the left on the. right; 

i| take notice, that this happens on the very fame 

| faſhion, as if the Image ot a man made ot chalk b Democr, 
j| or clay, not quite dried, ſhould be cleptito a 


F 


Bur if the Image be refletted from one glaſs | 
to another, and thence to: the Eye, the fcitua« Ibid, 
tion - of the parts is reſtored, ſo as the. ri 
| parts appear on the right ſide, and the-left-on 
1 the left, C and by this means it may be nigh #6 
| to pals, eſpecially if there be many glaſles, that 
ſuch things as are hidden behind ſomthing, 
. and out, of fight , may be brought to view, ) Let, 
which may alſo happen even in one glaſs, if- it 
| hath-little ſides, whereof: one reflects the mage 


& || to the other. | 


— 


Thus much concerning the Sight, to which 
alſo ſome things, formesly hinted in our dif 
courſe of ,the Criteries and of Qualities, have 
| reference. | 
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CHAP. XIII = 03 
| queſt, & 
| Of Hearing. 


Oncerning Hearing, .we muſt repeat what 
Oy we have touched formerly, that, it being 
confel#d, the Ear'is the Organ of the Hearing, 
| As Seeing is perform'd by the coming of fom- "I 
thing intothe Eye ; ſo Hearing alſo *is.perfornr'd ee 
| * inthe Ear by an emiſſion of ſomthing,convey d 
« thither from the thing -that ſpeaks, ſounds , 
© makes a noiſe, or is ſome other way diſpoſed , 
« to ſtir up the ſenſe of hearing. This kind of 


effluyium, as it affeQts this ſenſe, is called Sound. 
| Mores 
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' *the Air, the Air 4s prefently i 


lurt, 


Plur. Symp, 
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Moreover, this effuvinm, either in the mouth 
of the Speaker, or generally in the thing ſtruck 
upon and-making a netfe, is ſhatter*d there by nto- 
tron into innumerablelintte pieces of the ſame figure, 


+ (*-round, if the whote effuvium were round 3 


inequilateral and rriangvlar, if the firſt effluvium 
were-ſuch, ) inlike manner as we obſerve, that 
little drops are made when we pour-any thing 
out of bottles, or when Cloath-workers ſpurt 
water upon their cloaths. 

<Thele little pieces, or ſmall bulks, are there- 
© ypon diſperſed in ſuch manner, as that they 
© preſervea certain mutnat conformity to one ano- 
© ther,(and ſtrike the hearing of ſeveral perſons a- 
<4 Itke;fo as they ell ſeem to-hear oneand the ſame 
«found, though'ir be fhbt the fame, butlike one- 
*:}y,) and keep faft affo within themfilves, each 
©by x particular egherence, whereby it comes to 
©paſs, that they.are known'to have reference to 
© that thing, from whith they were ſent forth, and 


< for the moſt part wake ſach a ſenfation, as was |' 


A 


*<GFrft made by that which ſent forth the found, (as 
< when the found comes not from far into the 
« Ear, and hrongh a free fpace, ) But 0- 


&therwiſe, ( as by reaſon of a great diftance, 
©or '{fome particton,.) 'ſomthing from without 
© bringeth® m the found-confaſetily onely. For 
£ without a kind of conformity and cofterence, 
* deefuced and Prefery'd from "the very thing 
& fonnding, there .con{d never be atty' diſtin 
<heating, 
eYet muſt we not imagine , that when the 

© voice ( for examphe,?) is once. ſent forth into 

foritied, either by th he 
*formed, either by that yorce, or-by fome others 
by nin by it, into' kke voices, which '(as * one. 
er! hoon it, flye away together, as 'one Jay 

ith another, as faith the proyerb, ) *1t were 
<too great a"task, that the Mir ſhould be. de- 
© igped for any ſuch employment, but .as foon 
t-25-ever the blow-1s made within us when we 
© ſpeak, the voice /berng atticulated ont of cer-) 
<rain little pieces, of'a moſt ſpiritozl and nim- 
© ble efMlyxion, fir for this Office, and arriving at 
*:the'Far, cauſeth Hearing in us. 
That theſe btle; pieces which infinuate into: 
the Ear haye 2 figure, may be argned, 'by reaſon 
that Sonnd' could nor” affett the hearing pleaſant- 
Hard mptrafantly, if it had nor fuch. a ſmootli- 
F324 faits with the contexture of the Organ, 
not ſuch a roughneſs as rends the Organ, © This 
may... better be by comparing the 
grating of a Saw with the ſweetneſs of a Lute, 
or the hoarſe- cawing of a Crow with the ſiveet 
melogy of a dying Oar, | | 

"Nor" to repeat ſome Things ſpoken heretofore, | 
which ſeem to canduce hereunto, I ſhall onely 
touch this difficulty, .How it comes to paſs, that | 
ſounds in the night-time are both” 'fonder and 
clearer than inthe”. day. To fotve © this, : we 
moſt aſlame what is manifeſt from our {diſcourſe 
formerly, That Motionis made through Vacuum, 
and. that there's -mych of Vacuum [tattered uj 
and*-down through the little bodies , or bulks 
of, Air, which are made up of Atoms ; .and that 
In the day-time it being hot, and thefe little bo- 
les rarified, and/the Atoms diffuſed, the lictle 
Vacuities contained in them muſt neceſſarily 
become narrower and ſtraiter ; but inthe night, 
It being cold, and theſe little bodies preſt up 


L 


| 


| 


' Veſtels being ſtruc 


Tikea Va 


fant Odors, 


penetrations 


— 


cloſe, and the Atoms crowded together ,- tlie 
Vacnuities become larger. This 1s evident from 
af things, which in a Veſſel are boiled, foftned; 


and melted ; bur if they take up a larger place, 


they cool, return to their temper, 2nd become 
contracted. 

_ Hence therefore it happens, that the Sonnd 
In the Day-time paſling thorough the dilated Air, 
and lighting upon ntany Bodies in its way, is ei- 
ther quite {topp*d, or torn, and much knock*d 
and worn away. But when in the Night it paſ- 
ſeth thorough a ſpace free from Bodies, it ar- 
rives at the hearing by a full, ready , and unin- 
terrupted carriere, and with that twiftneſs pre-- 
ſerves its clearneſs and diſtinction, 

From the ſame ground it ſprings, that empty 
ſound; the full ſound not; 
and that the more ſinall Bodies, as Gold, make 
a low qull noife; the tefs compa, as Brals , a 
greater and clearer. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of $ melling. 


S concerning Smelling, we muſt underſtand, 
that Odor ( 4s was in proportion declared 
concerning ſound or voice, when we treated of Hear- 


bh 
\ — 


Ibid. 


ing ) would not. make any ingpreſſion or ftamp of Lt. 


ſelf, unleſs from the odorows thing there were dedu- 
ced ſome little Bodies or Bulks, ſo commenſarated to 


| the organ of Smelling, ( tbe Noſtrils, ) as to be able 


to move and affed it. 

That Odors' flow and cotnie '6ut of things, is 
manifeſt, foraſniuch as all things eſteemed odo- 
rous have a Kropger Scent , being broken, 
pounded, or diſſolved by Fire , than whillt 
they are whole. For the ſtock of theſe 
little Bodies, which are fit to move the Smell, 
is penit up, asit were, within the odorous Body, 
and bound ; but.the Body being broken, pound- 
ed, or burnt, it leaps forth, and ſpreads titſelt 
r or Cloud, and attects the Smelling, 
if it can light upon it. 

It uſeth to affect. the Smell two ways, either 
unquietly and .unſuitably, whence proceed unplea- 
fant Odors ;, Or ſmoothly and aptly, whence plea- 
For {6me of the little Bodies of 
Odor having a ſmboth and even Surface; others, 
more or greater Angles than is fit; thence it hap- 
pebs, that ſame Odors affet the -Organ with 
delight, as touching it ſmoothly 3 others , with 


a kind'of Pain, as if they tore it. 


' . There muſt needs be a difference betwixt the 

of theſe little Bodies into the No- 
{trils, when Sick es#arc burnt, .and when the 
Theatre is newly ſtrew*d with Saffron. And it 
tay be conceived after this, manner. As the 
Hand, if we put Powa to it, prefieth upon it; 
but if a Nettle, ſoatcheth itſelt back, ( for the 
ſmoothneſs of the One, and theraughneſs of the 


Other by its Prickles, affect two different ways,) 


in like manner the little Bodies which proceed 
out of the Saffgon, are ſmooth; thoſe which out 
of. the Carkals, prickly : fo as the firſt gently 
ſtroke and delight the Noſtrils, the other prick 
them, and make them draw back, 

Moreover , there bcing ſo great variety of 
tempers amongſt Animals, ( even amongſt Men 
one 1n reſpect of another ) and the Contexture 
of the organ of Simelling being different in ſeve- 
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ral Perſons, it ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that 
ſome Scents pleaſe Some; Others, Others; by 


reaſon of the diſlimilitudes of the Figures of ghe 


littie Bodies, of which they conſiſt ; nor that 
Bees delight in Flowers, Vultures in Carrion z Or 
that Dogs find out by the Scent which way Beaſts 
have gone, which we cannot perceive; as if in 
paſſing, they left a Steam which cannot ſtrike our 
Sinell, PF 


CHAP, XV. 
Of Taſting. 
VWW* come next to ſpeak of Taſting: 


Whereas it is manifeſt, that the Organ 
thereof is the Tongue and Palate ; and that * 
we then taſte and perceive the Sapor 1n our 
mouth, when chewing the Meat, we {queeze out 
the Juice. As when we preſs with the Hand a 


* Sponge full of Water, and thereupon, the Juice 


which is ſqueezed forth, is diſtributed thorough 
the Porcs, or complicated Holes of the Tongue 
and Palat, we may in general aſlert that Sapor 
to be ſiweet,the little Bodies whereof are accom- 
modated to the Organ, gently and ſmoothly ,'on 
the contrary, that to be Bitter, Salt, Sharp,Acid, 
Sower, Hot, &c. which roughly and unluitably. 
For neither could Hony or Milk affect the Tongue 
pleaſantly, nor Wormwood or Centory unplea- 
fantly, if it were not that thoſe conſiſt of ſmoo- 
ther and rounder little Bodies,theſe of more harſh 
and hooked; ſo as thoſe touch it gently , theſe 
prick and rend it, 

He therefore' not defines the thing amiſs, who 
ſaith, That the Atoms, which make a ſweet Sa- 
por, are round, and of a convenient ſize; Thoſe 
which a ſower , large ; Thoſe which a harſh, 
mult-angular, and notliing round; Thoſe which 
a ſharp; acute , conical', crooked, not ſlender , 
nor round; Thoſe which an acid; round, flen- 
der, corner?d, crooked z T hoſe which a falt; 
corner*d, diſtorted , zquicrural ; Thoſe which 
a bitter ; round, ſmooth, diſtorted, little ; Thoſe 
which a fat ; lender, round, little. 

But, more particularly , ſeeing that the tem- 
pers, not only of Animals , but eyen of Men 
among themſelves, are ſo various, and that as 
they differ in the outward lineaments of their 
Bodies, fo they cannot but dilter alſo in their in- 
ward Contextures, hence we may ſay, that the 
Sapors, that are pleaſing to ſome Animals or 
Men, are diſpleaſing to others, by reaſon that 
the little Bodres, of which they conſiſt, are ſui- 
table, and accommodated to the Contexture of 
the Organs of thoſe, but unſuitable and unaccom- 
modate to the Contexture of 'the Organs of 
theſe z ſince the round Pores, that are in the Or- 
gan, can receive the round Atoms ſmoothly, but 
the triangular difficultly; and the triangular Pores 
can receive the” triangular ſmoothly, but the 
round difficultly. 

Hereby alſo is underſtood, how it comes to 
paſs, that the things which were . formerly plea- 
{ant to us, are in a Fever diſtaſteful,for the Con- 
texture is ſo diſforder*d, and the Figures of the 
Pores ſo alterd, that the Figures of the little 
Bodics which inſinuate into them, though for- 
merly they were adaptable, now become unſui- 
table and incongruous, 


From the ſame Reaſon it is, that the I 
which agreeth with one Animal, is Poiſon to an- Ibid. 
other; as Hemlock, or Hellebore, is deſtrutive 
to a Man, yet it fattens Goats, and Quails, This 

| happens, by reaſon of the interior Contextures 
which differing from one another, that which is 
accommodate, and adaptable to one, is inadap- 
table to another. 


CHAP. XVI. 
| Of Toxching. 


[= Concerning the Touch, I mean not that |... 
which is common to all Bodies, as they are * 
ſaid to touch one another by their SuPerficies, 

( contrary to the Nature of Vecxum, which can 
neither touch, nor be touched,.) but that which 

is proper to Animals, not performed without 
perception of the Soul; and hath not one , but 

all parts of the Body for its Organ. ' Concern- 
ing this Texch, I ſhall only declare, that what is 
perceived by ir, is perceived three ways. 

For firſt, A thing is perceived by the Towch, Ibid 
when it is extrinſecally applied, or , from with- 
out inſinuates itſelf; applied, as when the Hand 
feels a Stone clapp'd to it; inſinuated, as when a 
hot thing emitting Heat, or a-cold thing Cold, 
certain little Bodies get into the Pores, which, 
according to the ſtate wherein the Body is, ci 
ther refreſh or diſturb it. | Mo 

Secondly, When a thing which is within, is |. 
driven out, which ſomtimes happens with Plea. 
ſure, eſpecially when the thing itſelf was. bur- 
thenſom and incommodious, ut dum ſemel excer- 
nitur ;, ſortimes with Pain, as when by reaſon 
of the angles of the little Bodies, it excoriates 
_ Paſlage, as by the Strangury, or Difficulty of 

ine. 

Laſtly, When ſome things within the Body Ibid. 
take ſome of theſe motions, as by Impulſion, Di- 
duttion, Diſtration, Conyulſion, Compundction, 
Raſure, Excoriation, Inflation, Tenſion, Break- 
ing, and innumerable other ways, it diſturbs the 
Natural Conſtitution, and confounds and troubles 
the Senſe. Thus all Aches and Pains of the Head, 


and other within, are cauſed; and, the 
Animal doth in ſuch manner affect itſelf, as if a 


Man ſhould with his own hand ſtrike a part of 
his Body. 
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CH AP.. XVII. 
Of the Intelle, Mind, or Reaſon, and its Seat. 


Itherto 'of the Seuſe, We muſt now ſj peak 
of the Tatelle&, which is -alſo uſually cal- 
led, Mind, Reaſow, The Rational and Hege- 
monick part ; ſomtimes Cogitation , Imagina- 
tion, Opmion, Counſel : Its property is, when 
the Senſe ſtrikes it, to think, apprehend, under- Let, 
ſtand, revolve, meditate, diſcourſe , or delibe- 
rate ſomthing. 
The Contexture of the Tarele& conſiſts of lit- 
tle Bodies, the moſt ſubtle,ſmooth and round of 
all, foraſmuch as nothing can be more ſubtle,nor 
of quicker motion. Neither is there any thing 


that can ſtir up itſelf ſooner, or perform any 
thing 


S; « - X1ll. 


th. th. _ 
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thing quicker than the [ntelleft, which if ic de- 
ſign or begin any thing , brings it to paſs In a 
moment ; whence all acknowledge, that nothing 
can be ſiſter than (her ation) Thought, 

And certainly, as Water is much . apter to 
move , and more fluent than Honey, by reaſon 
that is wade up of little Bodies,which are {moo- 
ther, leſſer, and rounder ; nothing conſequent- 
ly can conſiſt of rounder, leſſer, and ſmoother, 
than the Mind, for nothing can be readier for 
motion, quicker, or more plianr. 

And in whatſoever part of the Body the In- 
tellect inheres, it ſo cohereth to the Soul, or to 
that portion of the Soul which coexilts with it 
in that part, as that it is indiviſibly conjoited to 
it, and conſtitutes one Nature with it, yet It al- 
ways ſo preſerves and retains its own Nature, as 
that it is the property of the Intellect, to think , 
of the Soul, to undergo affeftions; though , by 
reaſon of their Cohzſion, it be conceived, that 
the Soul thinks, and the lntellett is affected. 

Indeed, the Intelle&t is void ,of AfﬀeCtion or 
Paſſion ; but ( becauſe, as the Paſſions depend- 
ing on Senſe,are ſtirredup inthe Soul about thoſe 
parts wherein the Senſe is ſeated ; ſo thoſe which 
depend on Cogitation, are ſtirred up in the Soul 
about that part where Cogitation is,and in which 
part the Soul is one thin ; 
thinking: ) Hence it cometh to pals, that, as if 
the aggregate or compound,of the Intellect and 
the Soul reſiding in that part, made up only In- 
tellet, the Paſſions come to be attributed to the 
Intelle& itſelf, 

Thus,whether the Intellect be taken diſtin&tly 
or jointly, it hath this property beyond the 
other part of the Soul, that, As when the Head 
or Eye aketh, we are not thereupoh pained all 
over the Body ; ſo ſomtimes the IntelleCt is af- 
feed with Grief or Joy, when the other part 
of the Soul, which is diffuſed through the Body, 
is free from this aftetion. I ſay, ſomtimes, be- 
cauſe it may happen, that the Intellect be ſeiz'd 
with a Fear ſo vehement, as that the reſt of the 
Soul may be ſtruck together with it, and there- 
by may be cauſed Sweating, Paleneſs, ſtopping 
of the Speech, the Eyes grow dim, the Ears poſ- 
ſeſſed with a humming, the Joints grow faint, 
and, in a word, the Man may fall into a Swoon, 

Moreover, the Intelle& may be conceived to 
partake of life more perfeCtly than the Soul, or 
the other part of the Soul , foraſmuch as the 
Soul cannot ſubſiſt never fo little in che limbs, 
without the [Intelle&t ; but the Intelleft, though 
the limbs round about it were cut off, and there- 
by a great part of the Soul taken away, would 
nevertheleſs ſubſiſt and preſerve life : Like the 
Ball, which conduceth more to Sight than all the 
reſt of the Eye, becauſe the Ball being hurt, 
though the reſt of the parts be ſound, the Sight 
is deſtroy*d; but as long as the Ball is found, 
though-the other parts be deſtroy*d , the Sight 
continueth, y 

' It ſeemeth not,that there can be any other ſeat 
aſlign?d for the Intelle@t, or rational part of the 
Soul, than the middle part of the Breaſt, and 
conſequently the Entrails, or the Heart, which is 
in the midſc of the Breaſt. This is manifeſt from 
the affections of Fear and Joy, proceeding from 
Copgitation, ( or the Intellect thinking, ) which 

we perceive IO be in the Breaſt, 


with the IntelleCt | 


CHAP. Xvlll. 
That the Soul thinketh by Images , which glide 


into it. ; 


T Here is only this difficulty, How the Intel- 
lect can be.ſtirred up to. think ſomthing ? 
But it being manifeſt, that things are thought by 
the Intellect, 10 the ſame manger as they are 
ſeen by the Eye; itis alſo evident, that as Sight, 


ſo, Thinking or Cogitation is made by Images 


which glide into it, = 

For belides thoſe Images which glide into the 
Eye, and being of ſomthing a groſſer bulk, are 
accommodated to the contexture of the Eye,and 
produce n it the a(t of Seeing, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily wander through the Air an innumerable 
company of others, far more ſubtle, and thoſe 
either peePd off from Bodies, or form'd in the 
Air itſelf, as was formerly ſaid ; which penetra- 
ting through the Body, and being adaptable to 
the contexture of the Intellect, as ſoon as they 
arrive atit, move it to Think, | | 

Whence it comes to paſs, that as we ſee ( for 

example,) a Lion, becauſe the image thereof 
glides into our Eyes; fo we think a Lion, becauſe 
the image of a Lion, glides into our Mind, That 
we think or imagine QCentaurs, Sylla's, and the 
like, which neither are, nor ever were ; this may 
happen, not ſo much by Images framed on pur- 
poſe, as for that when the Images (for example} 
of a Man and of a Horſe are preſented to us,they, 
by reaſon of their Tenuity or Subtlety , like a 
Cobweb, or a Leaf of Gold, are joined toge- 
ther, and made one, ſuch as is attributed to a 
Centaur, 
But take notice, that when ſomtimes we per- 
ſevere in the ſame thought, whether waking or 
ſleeping, this happens not, for that we uſe ſome 
one image of the ſame thing, but that we.uſe 
many images ſucceeding in a continual fluxion, 
which if they come to us in the ſame poſture, the 
thing thought or imagined ſeemeth unmoved ; 
if in a varied, it ſeems moved. Which is the 
reaſon, why, in dreams eſpecially,images ſeem to 
us to be moved, and to ſtir their arms and other 
limbs one after another, ; « 

But how comes it to pals , that whatſoever 
any Man would, his Mind or Intelle&t thinks that 
very thing ? Becauſe, though there are every 
where Images of all ſorts, yet the greatelt part 
paſleth by unthought of, and thoſe only move 
the Mind which ſhe herlelf takes notice of, 'or 
would obſerve, or frames herſelf to think of. 
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And, obſerve we not, that, the Eyes, when they 


begin to have a ſight of ſomthing very little, 
bend and fix themſelyes upon it, and, till they 
ſee ſomthing plainly, all other things are as if 
= were lot,although they receive their images 
alſo. 

Now as there is ſome Intentiveneſs requiſite to 
the Mind, that it may apprehend things diſtinct- 
ly, ſo much more thar it may ſimply think or give 
ſome judgment, by affirming or denying ; but 
moſt of all, chat it may diſcourſe of them, as if 
its greateſt care were not to be deceived. 

But this we declared formerly, in treating of 
the Criteries. It will be ſufficient, as to the ſpe- 
culation of natural things, here to obſerye, that 
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man Diſcourſe {tris admirety the things that are pro- 
duced by Nuture, and next enquires into them, and 
finds out their Cauſes ;, but in ſome ſooner , in 0+ 
thors later ;, and ſomtimes evinceth this, or arrives 
at the full knowledge in a longer time, ſomtimes in 
8 ſhorter, 


CHAP. MX. 
Of the Afefiions or Paſſions of the Soul, 


"1 Here is beſides Senſe another part of the Ir- 
1 rational Soul, which may be called Aﬀectu- 
ous, or Paſſionate,from the Aﬀettions or Paſſions 
raiſed in it. It is alſo termed the Appetite or De- 
lire, from the chief Afﬀection which it hath, cal- 
led Appetite or Deſire; ſome diſtinguiſh it 1nto 
Concupiſcible and Iraſcible, 

Now whereas it was already ſaid , that the 
ations which follow Senſe, are produced in 
the organs of Senſe, thoſe which follow opinion 
in the Breaſt ; hereupon there being two princi- 
pal aff:ftions, Pleaſure, and Pain; the firſt, fa- 
miliar, and ſuitable to the Soul; the other, in. 
commodious , and unſuicable to Nature: Ir 1s 

- manifeſt, that both theſe are excited, not in the 

; Breaſt only, where Pleaſure, for the molt part, 
comes urder the name of Joy, Gladneſs, Exulta- 
tion, Mirth; and Pain, nnder that of Grief,Sor- 

' Tow, Anguiſh, &c, but alſo in the other parts, in 
:which, when they are removed from their natu- 
ral ſtate, there is raiſed Pain or Grief ; when they 
are reſtored to that ſtate, Pleaſure, 

If all the parts could continue in their natural 
ſtate, either there would be no affection, or if 
there were any, it muſt be called Pleaſure, from 
the quiet and calmneſs of that ſtate. But be- 
cauſe either by reaſon of the continual motion 
of principles in the Body of an Animal, ſome 
things depart from it, others come to it; ſome 
are taken aſunder,- others put together, &c. or 
by reaſon of the motion which is in the things 
roynd about, ſome things are brought which in. 
{inyate into them, change, invert, disjoin , &c, 
pain 1s cauſed, ( from the firſt occaſion, as by 
Hunger, Thirſt, Sickneſs ; from the ſecond, as 
by burning, bruiſing, wreſting,wounding,) there- 
fore the aftetion of pain ſeems to be firſt pro- 
duced: And withal, becauſe it is of an oppoſite 
nature, that of averſation or avoidance of it,and 
of the thing that bringeth it, to which, for that 
reaſon, 1s attributed the name of 1}, 

Hereupon followeth a deſire of exemption 
from pain, or of that ſtate which is void of 
pain, and conſequently of the thing by which it 
may be expelled, and to which, for that reaſon, 
19 grventhe name of Good; and then the pain 
being taken away, and the thing reduced into a 
better, that is, into its natural ſtate, pleaſare is 
excited , and gocth along with it; ſo as there 
vould not be pleaſure, it ſome kind of paindid 
not go before, as 1s calily obſervable even from 
hunger and thirſt and the nleaſure that is taken 
in eating and drinking. | 

For this pleaſure is only made, becanſe (moſt 
of the parts being diſſipated by the ation of the 
ntrinſecal heat, by which means the body itſelf 
becomes rarify?d, all nature deſtroy?d, and the 
1:omach eſpecially grip?d, or otherwiſe ſome lit- 


tle Bodies of heat rolling about it,make it glow 
whereby is caufed pain ) becaule , I ſay, meat 
cometh, and ſupplicth the defect, ſupports the 
limbs, ſtoppeth the deſire of cating, which ga- 
peth throughout the members and the veins - 
Drink comes and extinguiſhes the heat, moiſt- 
neth the parts which betore were dry, and re. 
duceth them to their firſt ſtate. And beſides, both 
are made with a ſmooth and pleaſing ſenſe of 
Nature , which, it is manifeſt, is then abſent, 
when a Man eats, not being hungry; or drinks, 
not being athicſt, 

Thus the general afte&tions of the Soul ſeem 
to be theſe four, Pain and Pleaſure,the Extreme; 
Averſion and Deſire, the Intermediate. I ſay, 
General, becauſe the reſt are kinds of theſe,and 
made by opinion intervening, and may be redy- 
| ced principally ro Deſire and Avoidance. 

For Detire is particularly called Will, when 
the Mind wills that which it thinks , and con- 
ceiveth it to be good ; and Avoidance is called 
Averfion, when 1t turneth away from that which 
it thinketh, or conceiveth to be ill, - Hereupon, 
Love ( for Example) 1s a Will, whereby we are 
carried to the enjoyment of ſomthing, Hate is 
an Averſion, whereby we withdraw ourſelves 
from converſing with ſomthing. Again, Anger 
is nothing but Deſire, whereby we are carried on 
to vengeance. Fear is an Avoidance, by which 
we ſhrink at ſome future II}, and retire , as it 
_ , Within ourſelves, and ſo of the 
reſt, 

But foraſmuch as Deſire ( as alſo in propor. 
tion Ayoidance too, is partly excited *by Na- 
tare, and by reaſon of ſome Indigence , which 
muſt neceſſarily be ſupplied, that Nature may be 
preſerved ; partly is begotten by Opinion,which 
is ſomtimes conformable to the deſign of Na+ 
ture, and fo tends to remove her Indigence , as 
that yet It is not neceſlary it ſhould be quite ta- 
ken away. Laſtly, it ſomtimes conduces nothing 
either to Nature, or to the taking away of its 
Indigence, Hence it comes to paſs, that of De- 
ſires, ſome are Natura] and Neceſlary ; others 
Natural, but not Neceſlary ; others, neither Na- 
tural nor Neceſſary, but Vain. 

Natural and Neceſſary are thoſe, which take 
away both the Indigence, and the Pain nroceed- 
ing from the Indigence ; ſuch is that of Meat, of 
Drink, of Cloathing, to expel the Cold, Na- 
tural, but not Neceſlary, are thoſe which only 
vary the Pleaſure, but are not abſolutely Necel- 
ſary to the taking away of the Pain, as thoſe 
which are of delicate Meats, even that which is 
of Venercal Delights, to which Nature gives a 
Beginning, but from which a Man may abſtain 
without Inconyenience, Laſtly, neither Natural 
' nor Neceſlary are thoſe , which contribute no- 
thing to the taking away of any Pain, cauſed 
by ſome indigence of Nature, but are begot 0n- 
ly by Opinion ; ſuch are for Inſtance, thoſe of 
Crowns, Statues, Ornaments , Rich Cloathing, 
Gold, Silver, Ivory, and the like, 

Moreover, It is to be obſerved, That where- 
as Pleaſure conſiſts in the fruition of Good, Pain 
in ſuffering Il]; ſor this Reaſon, the firſt is pro- 
duced with a kind of dilatation and exaltation 
of the Soul, the other with a contraction and 


depreſſion thereof; and therefore 1t is not to be 


wondred at, if the Soul dilates herlelf as much 
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as ſhe can, to make way for the Good to.come 
into her, and coatracts herſelt to prevent the 
I, F 
There is a Diffuſion, or Dilatation; for as 
ſoon as ever the Form of a good and plealing 
thing ſtrikes the Senſe, or movyeth the Mind, the 
little Bodies, of which it conſiits, fo infinuate 
inco the organs of Senſe, or into the Heart 
itſelf, as that being accommodated as well to the 
Soul, as to the Body, they, in a more particu- 
lar manner, gently ſtroke and delight the Soul, 
and, like little Chains, allure and draw it to- 
wards that thing out of which they were ſent : 
Whereupon the Soul being rurned towards, and 
intent upon that thing, gives a great leap, as It 
were, towards it, with all the ſtrength ic hath, 
that it may enjoy 1t. | 

On the other ſide there is Contraction , be- 
cauſe as ſoon as ever the Form ofa painful thing 
ſtrikes the Senſe, or the Mind, the little Bodies 
of which it conſiſts, as ſo many little Darts or 
Needles, prick the very Soul together with the 
Organ, in ſuch manner, that they looſen its Con- 
texture, while ſhe, to prevent them as much as 
ſhe can, ſhuts herſelf up, and retires to her very 
Centre or Root, where the Heart or [Intellect is 
placed. 

It will not be neceſſary to repeat what we for- 
merly ſaid,that it depends upon the contexture of 
the Soul, why one Animal is more inclined to An- 
ger, another to Fear, a third to calm ſmooth 
Motions; nor to add, that this difference is 
found in Men alſo, according as their Souls par. 
ticipate more of a fiery, or of a flatuous, or of 
an aerial Principle, . Or we may obſerve even in 
Men that are poliſhed by Learning, theſe Seeds 
cannot be ſo rooted out, but that one is more 
propenſe to Anger , another more ſubject to 
Fear, a third more prone to Clemency than he 
ought. Moreover, the difference of manners, 
which is obſerved to be fo. great, not amongſt 
Animals only, but in Men from one another,'is 
plainly enough derived from the various com - 
miſtion of theſe Seeds. 
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Of Voluntary Motion, and particalarly, of Speak> 
ing, and Impoſition of Names. 


OW the Soul being naturally ſtirring, and 

ready for motion, and able to move the 
Body wherein it exiſts, and the Members there- 
of; it is well known, that whenſoever ſhe mo- 
veth the Body, or its Members with any mo- 
tion whatſoever , ſhe therefore doth it, becauſe 
ſhe hath a Will to move them , and that this 
Will is ſtirre& up by the Intelle&, imagining ; 
and that this Imagination is cauſed by the Image 
that ſtrikes it : for the Intelle&, or Mind, never 
doth any thing, but firſt ſhe foreſeeth it, nor 
foreſeeth it, unleſs ſhe firſt have the Image of 
that thing. 

Thus, when we move (for Example) the 
Thighs, and walk, this is therefore” done , be- 
cauſe firſt the Images of walking coming to the 
Mind, ſtrike it, thence proceeds a Will to 
walk; then when the Mind hath ſo moy*d irſelf, 
as that it wills to walk, it inſtantly ſtrikes the 


A 


Soul in that part-whereto it is joitted ; that part 
ſtrikes the. reſt of the Soul , which is diff:ſed 
through the whole Body, and eſpecially through 
the Thighs and Feet. Thus the whole Frame is 
by degrees thruſt forward, and moved ; Not :5 
mention that the Air conduceth ſomthing there- 
to, by reafon that as the whole Body becomes 
rarify'd, the Air inſinuates into its parts. The 
Body therefore is moved from two cauſes, 
like a Ship, which is driven on by Oars and 
Wind. 

T hat the beginning of Motion proceeds from 
the Heart, where the Mind is ſeated, is mani- 
felt, for that we ſee ſomtimes Horles ( for Ex- 
ample ) cannot, as ſoon as ever the Barrier is 
let down, break forth, nor ſtart away ſo ſud- 
denly, as their Will prompts them ; becauſe the 
whole ſubſtance of the Soul diffuſed , thorough 
all the Limbs, muſt firſt be ſummoned, thar, 
being ſtirred up, it may follow the deſign of the 
Mind, Thus it proceeds firſt from the will of 
= __ » and then thorough the Body and 

imbs. 


It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that fo little x.ucret. 4.856, 


Bodies as thoſe , whereof the Mind conſiſts, 
ſhould be able to move, wreſt, and turn about 
ſo great a weight, as is that of the Body, But 
what wonder , when the Wind, a thing fo 
ſubtle, can with ſo great a force drive forward 
2 valt Ship; and one Hand, oneRudder, turn it 
about and guide it, though under full Sail? And 
are there not Engines, which by Pullies and 
Screws, move and draw up huge Weights, and 
that with no great force? 

But foraſmuch as of the motions, with which 
we move the parts of the Body, as we will our- 
ſelves, that of the Tongue is moſt conſiderable, 
which is called Speaking, it ſeems requiſite to 
lay ſomthing of this in particular. - 


The Tongue being framed in breathing Ani- Lucrer. 5.102: 


mals after ſuch a marftier, as that it can break, 
and, as it were, mould the Air, which is vehe- 
mently breathed forth, and thereupon cauſeth a 
Sound ; hence it hapneth, that, as becauſe eve- 
ry Animal perceiveth its own power, by which 
it can-do ſomthing, and hereupon the Bull butts 
with his Horns, the Horſe ſtrikes with his Heels, 
the Lyon teareth with his Teeth and Claws, the 
Bird truſts to her Wings ; hence it hapneth, I 
ſay, that Animals, and chieily Men, _ 
the ability of their Tongue to expreſs the af- 
fections of the Mind, (even when they would 
fignifie ſomthing, that is without them, they 
ſend out a Sound which is called Voice, and by 
the interpoſition of the Tongue,and other parts 
ſerving for that variation, bend and mould it in 
ſeveral Faſhions, 


I inſtance Animals alſo, becauſe we ſee that Lucret. ibis, ] 


they likewiſe ſend forth ſeveral Voices, according 
as they are joy*d or griev*d, or fear, or perſue 
any thing; Dogs, for Example, make ſeveral 
Noiſes, when they aſſault furioully , when they 
bark, when they play with their Whelps , when 
they fawn, when they are hurt, and cry or howl; 
a Horſe neigheth after a different manner,when 
he rouzeth himſelf, when he followeth a Mare, 
and when he is ſpurr'd by his Rider, And Bircs 
make different Cries,when they ſtrive about their 
Prey, . and when they perceive Change of 
Weather, and when they lit idly, ſtill, A 
on 
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Now Man , above the reſt, perceiving the | 


great power of his Tongue , and how he can 
bend it various ways, ſo as to make divers articu- 
late - Sounds , which may be accommodated to 


ſignifie ſeveral things, hence proceeds Speech, by 


which Men ordinarily diſcourſe with one another, 
expreſſing the paſſions of the Mind , and other 
things, no otherwiſe than as by nodding the 
Head, or pointing with the Finger. 

Here, becauſe it is uſually demanded, How 
Men came at firſt to impoſe Names on things? 
We muſt know, that Names were not impoſed 
merely by Invention of Man , nor by ſome Law ; 
but the very Natures, or natural Diſpoſuions of 
Men, Which were in ſeveral Nations, being, upon 
the preſentment of things to them, affefied with par- 
ticular motions of the mind, and compelled by ima- 
ges proper to the things, ſent forth the Air ont of 
their mouths, after a peculiar faſhion, and broke and 
articulated it, according to the impulfion of the ſeve- 
ral affeflions or phantaſies, and ſomtimes according 
29 the difference of places, as the Heaven and the 
Earth is various in different Countries, The 
words which were thus pronounced, and parti- 
cularly with a will of denoting things to others, 
became the names of things, 

Some alſo deſiring to mention ſome things to 0- 
thers, which were out of their ſight, pronounced cer- 
tain ſounds or words, and then were conſtrained to 
repeat the ſame words ;, whereupon the bearers find- 


.ing out the thing by ſome diſcourſe and conjefure, at 


laſt , with much uſe , nnderſtood what the others 
meant. 
And becauſe ſeveral Men uſed ſeveral Names, 


to ſignifie the ſame things to others, and there- 


upon there was a variety of Names; for this 
Reaſon, Names proper to ſignifie things were in 


every Nation by degrees, and, as it were, with com- 


mon conſent choſen and appointed, ſo as their mutual 
ſignifications might be leſs ambiguous, and things 
might be explicated by a more compendious way of 


ſpeaking. 


For this ReafonI conclude, That the firſt Man 
impoſed Names on things , not out of certain 
Science, or by the Command or Dictate of any 
one Man; for how ſhould he come by that Sci- 
ence, or have power to compel many Men to uſe 
the words which he diCtated ? But rather, that 
they impoſed them, being moved by a certain 
natural Impulſion, like thoſe who cough, ſneeze, 
bellow, bark, ſigh. And therefore we may ſay, 
that Names are not by Inſtitution, but by Na- 
ture, ſeeing they are the Effefts and Works, as it 
were, of Nature 3 for, to ſee and hear things 
(which are certain Effetts and Works of Nature,) 
are of the ſame kind, as the giving of Names 
to Things, 
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CHAP. xXl, 
Of Sleep and Dreams. 


T T reſts, that we add ſomthing concerning 
[| Sleep, and the Death of Animals, two things 
near of Kin; for one is an Intermiſſion,the other 
he ExtinCtion of Senſe; and Death is ordinarily 
termed an Everlaſting Sleep. 
Sleep is cauſed, when the parts of the Soul,which 


are diffuſed thorough the whale compoſition of the | 


Body , are either repreſſed or ſegregated z or elſe 
ſome little Bodies, either from the Air or from Focd 
light upon the diſperſed parts, which partly drive 
them away from the Body, partly crowd them inty 
the Body, and diſcompoſe them. For hereupon the 
Body, as deſtitute of its ordinary ſupport and 
government, becometh weak, and all the limbs 
grow feeble, the Arms and Eye-lids hang down, 
the Knees ſink, and, ina word,there is'no more 
Senſe. 

For it being certain,that Senſe proceeds from 
the Soul, it is no leſs evident, that when Slee 
hindereth the Senſe, the Soul is diſturbed , and 
thrown out of doors; not the whole Soul, for 
then it were not Sleep, but Death ; but a part 
only, and yet ſo, as that which is left behind is 
oppreſſed within, and buried like Fire rak*d up 
in aſhes. And as, it weſtir up the Fire,it wakes, 
aSit were, and a flame riſes from it, in appear- 
ance extinguiſhed ; ſo the Senſes are| reſtored 
throughout the Members, and raiſed again out of 
a thing in appearance dead. 
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When I ſay, that little Bodies coming from Lu. 


the Air cauſe this diſturbance, I mean, partly 
the exterior Air, which never ceaſeth to beat 
and drive againſt the Body, ( whereby it comes 
to paſs, that the outward part of every Animal 
becomes ſolid and hard, )) partly the interior,or 
that which is drawn in at the mouth, and blown 
out again, For the ſtroke of each of theſe paſ- 
ſing through the little vacuities, to the principles 
and firſt elements of the Body, their Poſitions 
are ſo diſordered, that part are caſt out , part 
thruſt in, and the reſt, which is diffuſed through 
the limbs, are not able to diſcharge their office, 
by reaſon that they are intercepted, and not 
joined one to another, 


I add, that this happens from the Food alſo, Lu. 


becauſe the Food, being convey*d inwardly by 
the Veins, performs the ſame thing as the Air, 
and that with more abundant and greater force. 
Whence it comes to pals, that the Sleep which 
is cauſed by Meat, by reaſon of the greater di- 
ſturbance of thoſe Particles, is more ſound than 
ordinary, as is that alſo which proceeds from 
exceſſive wearineſs, by reaſon of their greater 
diſſipation, 


Now foraſmuch as it may ſeem ſtrange , that Lure: 


Dreams ſhonld come to us in Sleep, we muſt ob- 
ſerve what was ſaid not long ſince, that every 
where there are Images of innumerable things, 
continually roving up and down, which, by rea- 
ſon of their ſubtlety, are able to penetrate into 
the Body, and able to ſtrike and affe&t the Mind, 
which is ſeated in.the midſt of the Breaſt, ſo as 
it is ſtirred upto think of thoſe things whereof 
they are the Images. Hereupon , foraſmuch as 
theſe penetrate and.ſtrike the Mind no lefs in. 
ſleep, than in waking, it comes to paſs that we 
ſeem to behold things as well in ſleep as awake. 


But it happens, that we receive the things cre, 


which appear to us in this manner as true, be- 
cauſe our Senſes being ſtupified, nothing can 0Cc- 
cur to us, that may give us notice of the Error,and 
convince the Falſity by true things; and beſides , 
our Memory being laid alleep, we eſteem ( for 
example,) thoſe Men to be alive who are dead, 
becauſe their Images are preſent to us, and we re- 
member not their death. 


If 
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things in which we chiefly delight, or to which 
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If you demand, why we dream moſt of thele 


we are moſt particularly additted «»when awake, 
(for Orators plead, Soldiers fight, Mariners con- 
reſt with the winds, Gameſters play, and ſo of 
bthersz Neither is it thus with men onely, but 
amongſt other Animals alſo ; Horſes ſweat and 
blow, as if they were tunning a race ; Hounds 
ſtretch their legs; cry , and fnuff up the Air; 
and ſoof the reſt, We muſt fay, that this hap- 
pens, foraſmuch as by reaſon of the impreſſion 
lately made-in the mind, the paſſages are left 0- 
pen, into- which the fame {mages inſinuate, and 
above the reſt, move the ſoul again. : 

From the ſame gronnd it ſeems to proceed, 
that he whois thirſty dreams of a fountain, and 
that he is drinking ; he that hath need to Urine 
dreams of a chambet-pot, and that he is uſing 
it. For the intrinſegal mations open, as it were,, 
the wayes, into- which the Images of things of 
the ſame nature inſinuating, ſtrike the mind. 
Hence alſo it comes to paſs, that many Images 
of the ſame thing meeting together, there are 
produced certain great motions in the mind, and 
then he whodreameth,imagines that he poſſeſſeth 
great knowledge, performeth great actions, 
ſpeaketh excellent things; and ſomtimes cryeth 
out as if his throat were about to be cut,, or him- 
ſelf to be devoured by a Lion or Panther; and 
isno leſs affrighted, than if he had caſt himfelt 
down from a high Mountain, ſo as when he a- 
wakes, he has ſcarce the uſe of his reaſon, 


CH AP. XXII 
Of Death, 


'A*® for Death, it is nothing but a 'privation | 
of ſenſe, -byreafon of the departure of the 
ſoul. By ſenſe here, I underſtand not onely the 
action, of which ſleep alſo.is the privation; bat 
the faculty likewiſe of- feeling or perceiving, 
which periſheth with the ſoul, and together with 
theſe, the mind alſo ſothat the ſoul going forth, 
the mind which is joyned with it goeth forth 
alſo. EN | 

For, *as long as the foul exiſts in the body, 
© although ſome other parr fail, yet-there is not 
« a privation of ſenſe: but ſenſe periſhes together 
* with the ſoul, as ſoon as ever that wherein it is 
© contained, whether it be the whole body, vor 
* ſoine part in which it is ſeated, happens to be 
* diſlolved. Neither can it be objefted, that the 
© body remaifieth 4 while undiſſolyed, either in 
© whole or in part: For it is nevertheleſs void 
© of ſenſe, as ſoon as ſuch a company'oef Atoms, 
© as is neceſſary to conſtitute the natare af-the 
© foul, goeth out of-it, -- 

© Moreover, the body beirig diſſolved, the ſoul 
© itſelf is diſſipated, andhath no longer the ſame 
© faculties, nor any longer is moyed, nor any long- 
© er hath ſenſe; for we cannot intagine, thatthe 
* ſame thing doth any longer feel or perceive, 


Me a AY 


*and divided from the body in which it was. 
© cannot ſee any thing, | 

When I fay, The foul is diffipated, I imply 
the mind alſo , ſince themind is indiviſibly joyn. 
ed with it, neither can it ſubſiſt if the ſoul per. 
iſh, $So that here-ir is all one to ſay, the mind 
and the ſoul, for the fame diſſipation. happensto 
both, Now this diſſolution is made, not into 
nothing, (as they muſt neceſſarily affirm, who 
hold the ſoul to be harmony, or ſuch a contem- 
peration as health, ) but into the Principles and 
little bodies, of which its contexture is made ; 
ard this not ſo much like water, which runneth 
about when the veſſel is broken, as like ſmoke, 
or a miſt, which goes away into Air, but much 
more eaſily ; its contexture being more ſubtle, 
fifice it is capable of receiving impreſſions from 
the Images of ſmoke and'miſt, 

That the ſoul is diſlipated and periſheth, is 
manifeſt; for thatit is compounded and hath a 
beginning, Some indeed there are, who con- 
ceiye it to be eternal, denying it to have a be- 
ginning, to avoid its diſſolution; and aſſumin 
for granted, that it was before the 'body, an 
came from without intoit, that they may main- 
tain, that it ſuryives after the body, out'of which 
it goes intire. 1 ſhall omit, that they ſeem not 
to obſerye, that nothing can be*chirable- for- e= 
yer, unleſs it be fach, either by reaſon of its 
folidiry, asan Atom; or for that it is uncapable 
of being ftruck, as Vacuum ;- or fot that it wants 
place whereinto it might remove, as the Uni- 
verſe. ' Neither do they refleCt how great a mad- 
nels it is to conceive, that things fo different as 
immortal and mortal, may be joyned together. * 

Tomi his, 1 ſay, and demand: onely, How it 
is poſſible the ſoul - can, from without, be infi- _ 
niated info the body, and diffuſed throngh its 
parts, arid yet not be divided and 'diffolyed, as 
meat diſtributed throygh the limbs ?' And muſt 
it not dwell in the Body; as a-Bird-in a Cage, 
rathet than be thought to grow, and'be coex- 
tended with the Body > And how then arrives it; 

together with the -Body, at the flower of age? 
And why it is, that in old age it fears, not. re- 
joyceth, to go out of the Body®©as' out” of her 
priſon, and like the-ſerpent to caſt" her decay*d 
Skin? ' And if forſaking the Body, it; Raves ſome 
| relicks of it elf behind, is it not diflelvable ? But 
if it leaves none, hew' comes it, 'that'ſo many 
wormsare generated” ina carkaſs? © © - 

For to ſay, that fo many fouls flow thitlier 
from-without,, and-fly bp: and down'like ſha- 
dowes, 2nd chufe their -own -matter, and frame 
their-'own Bodies, and the like, How 'abſard is 
it *' Neither is it leſs ridiculous, that there 
ſhould be a ſwarm, as it were,of Souls, chovering 
round about at the coition and bitth of Ani- 
mals, conteſting with one another; which ſhall 
enter into the Body. 7 

And if Souls did 1o often ſhift Bodies, would 
not their natures, by degrees, become changed, 
and ſothe Lion in time not be fierce, the Hart 
not timorous, the Fox not crafty, the Dog afraid 


* when it no longer uſeth the ſame motions, when 
<it no longer is in the ſame compound; when 
* thoſe things no longer are by which it was che- 
© riſhed and preſerved,and in which exiſting'it per- 
* formed ſuch kind of motions. lt is'the tame 
* with the ſoul as with theeye ; which, being our, 


of the Hatt, the Hawke of the Dove ? 'And if 

; any ſhall ſay, that human ſouls only paſs into 
human Bodies, he cannot give a reaſon, Why the 

ſoul, of wife, becomes fooliſh ? why no children 

are wiſe, why we, as the firſt Author of theſe 

Opinions feigned of themſelves, ag 
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ber our paſt life, and the actions performed in] # gion above the Earth ; ſach are the Sun, the 


It, 

The ſou] therefore hath a beginning, from 
which, 2s it. groweth up, and flovriſheth with 
the Body, {o mult it necellarily tend toan end, | 
growing old, aud decaying hy degrees, together 
with it, 


This I fay likewiſe of the Mind, which by de- 


grees is perfected, and decayeth; ſceing that it 
nat onely bears 2 ſhare in the diſcaſes, and {nþ 
of the Body, but ſuffersdiſeaſes, and pains of 
own, apd is cured by CLDE : whuch =H 
not be, if ſomghing were got added to,. or taken 
from, Or rranſpo led in her Contexture. Wwe 
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were te acknowledge a 1yantold 


Moon, and other Stars, and all that belongs tg 
them, as :Riſings, Settings, Tropicks, Eclipkes, 
| and the like, Moreover Clouds, Rain, Wigd, 
Lightning, Thuader , Thunder-olts , and the 
like. For tho ſome make a diſtiaQion, and 
call theſe later onely Me7tweg. , Superiour 

yet i$ it convenient, to call the former alſo do 
teors, and to include both within Meteor 

that 3s, A Freatile of ſuperipur things. 


that * we mult not pro 


* the knowledge of Supexiour yy whe 
© they be renfpal ol þ aintly with others, as _ 
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Cit is m_ ite to concelve,that it is the Office of 
© Phyſiology, accurately, to examine the cauſes 
*of the chief things which are in nature, and 
* that from hence proceedeth all the felicity 

; Wh Fapſiſteth in Sg IP4ge of {per 
things, aud in that gſpegiglly, that wg cw 
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© the admiration which ariſeth from their conſide- 
© ration, cannot be ſatisfied, as to the diſpoſition 
*and manner , Whereby they: periormed.. For 
© this reaſon we endeavour to'find out, and alledge 
© many ſeveral cauſes of lolftices, ſettings, riſings, 
* eclipſes and the like, conformable to things of the 
[the like kind, which happen amongt(t us on the 
© earth. | | 


© Beſides We muſt not think, that an accurate en- 


© quiry after theſe things, conduceth to acquiſi- 
© tion of tranquillity and felicity. In ſuperiour 
© things, and others that ate obſcure, we ought to 
*{cek out cauſes, according to the ſeveral ways 
© by which the like things happen amongſt us, 
* deſpiſing thoſe who neither-know one certain 
* way by whiclfa thing is effetted, nor a manifold 
* way, but content themſelves onely with.the- ap- 
© pearance of things as preſented at that diſtance, 
* and yetare ignorant in what conliſts or not con- 
* liſts imperturbation.Traly,if we conceive it may 
«* fall out, that a thing may be done one certain 
* way,and thereupon we are ndt troubled; truely 
© ſay, knowing on the other ſide, that the ſame 
© thing may be effefted many ſeveral wales, we 
* ſhall be no leſs undiſtutbed, than if we knew it 
* could be done by a certain way. 

- © But wheriſdever one hasa mind to adliere to, 
© or defent any thing that 1s likely in itſelf, that 
© explication is ſufficient in this preſent ſubjeR 
* which runs congruouſly, according to the mani- 
* fold waies the Phznomena's afford us. Yet 
© js it neceſſary to derive our conjeQures concern. 
© ing ſuperiour things; from thoſe which are done 
* amongſt us; from thoſe, I ſay, which are ob- 
© ferv?d to reſemble thoſe in thoſe which are 
© ſeen above : For thoſe things are effected ſeveral 
© waies ; wherefore alſo that which appeareth in 
* every ſuperiour thing, is to conſidered by thoſe 
*things which agree with it, ad which may be 


- © effected ſeveral ways amongſt us, as ſeveral 


* things may happen. 

Bur I inliſt too much hereupon, To come 
therefore to the buſineſs. Although the whole 
Region above Earth 1s ſomtimes called Heaven, 
for eventhe nearer part of it, the Air, is ſom- 
times called ſo too; yet by the word Heiven and 
ther we will underſtand the ſuperiour part, of 
the Region, which containeth the Stars; and, 
by Air, the inferiour, in which Clouds, Light- 
ning; and the like are generated. We ſhall be- 
gin with the celeſtial ſuperiour things, and ſpeak 
afterwards of the Aerial. 


CHAP. L 
Of the Subftance and Variety of the Stars, 


E muſt firſt lay down what was formerly 
vw touched, that the $#un, Moon, and other 
Stars, were not made apart, and afterwards 
brought into the World, but received their figure, 
augmentation, and magnitude, inamediately , and 
together with the World, ( as the Earth, the Sea, and 
whatſoever is in the World, ) by the coagmentations 
aud convolntions made within it, of ſome more tenu- 
ins natures, and thoſe either derial, or fiery, of 
bxah ;, for this our ſenſe ſuggeſts to us, 

' Hence ſome Stars ſeem to be of more fiery ſub- 
ance, eſpecially the Sun, whoſe heat is ſo ma- 


nifeſt to ſenſe ; but withal,they ſeem nor ſo much 
to be pure fires, as ſome mixed concretions, to 
which fre is annext. « 
Or, it may. be, they are, as it were, certain 
glaſly {mooth diſhes,capable to receivethe bright, 
ery little Bodies, which, coming fromthe zthe- 
rial Region thorough which they run, light up- 
on them, and toretiett them, and to ſhew them 
to us in that form wherein they appear : For the 
likeis done amongſt us, Or that they may be 
clouds, enlightned, and, as it were, cnkindled; 
for thoſe Meteors, called the Parelit, ate cauſed 
no other way. | 5 
Or, 'it may be, they are, as it wete,, deep 
veſlels, containing fire in their hollow part, like 
a Lanthorn, or a Chafmg-diſh;, which holdeth 


coles,, or melting metals. ' Or, they may be, 


as it-were, glowing plates, or, as it wete, ſtones 
burning jn a furnace; for. there is nothing jn all 
theſe that implies' a contradition, + * 


In like manner, rhe Sun in particular may. 


be nothing elſe, but a thick kind of clod; which 


being like a pumice, or a ſpunge full of pores, 


and little holes, may, containing fire, dart light 
bur, of them, | 

- Onely the moſt impoſſible thing ſeems to be 
what ſome aflert, that the Stars are animate, or 
ſo many Animals, and rhoreover, ſo many gods. 
For though we ſhould grant, that each 6f them 
is a kind of World, -ot rather, as it were, an 
Farth, which hath not onely an Air, but 'an 
#ther peculiar to itſelf, Nevertheleſs, as this 
our Earth, though it produceth Animals, is not 
therefore itſelf an Animal ; ſo neither would the 
Stars be, although we' ſhould grant, that ſome 
Animals may be generated in then. bo 

Bat jf we ſhould admit this, yet what they 
further preſs,that there are ſuch a kind of round 
and rollitig gods, needs to be repeated onely ; 
for we formerly ptoved that theſe are prodigious 
fancies, not of diſcourſing, but dreaming Philo- 
ſophers, when expreſſing immortal beings by the 


language proper to mortals, they pronouuce, 


things ſo contrary to the felicity of the gods, 
and which ſeem fo fat beneath their excellent 
nature, _ 
The Stars haye been already diſtinguiſhed in- 
to two kinds z ſome are fixed, which obſerve the 
ſame poſition frory one another, and keep the 


ſame courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, never altering 


it, Others are wandring, whence called Planets 
or erratick Stars, becauſe they never obſerve the 
ſame poſition, enither towards one aonther,nor 
to the reſt; and ſomtimes perform thejr courſes 
nighet the North, ſomtirhes nigher the South. 
If you demand from whence this diyerſity 
proceeds, I ſhall ſay, that it may bethe Stars were 
from the beginniag moved round, with ſuch a neceſ- 
ſity, that ſome took a circular motion uniform and e- 
ven; others, an irregular and unequal one. "1 
It may alſo be, that, inthe places thorough which 
they move, there may be ſome even diffuſion of ſpaces, 
which may carry them on the ſame way one after 
another, whereby they may move evenly, but that elſe- 
where they may be uneven for the ſame reaſon; the 
varieties which we obſerve in their motions proceed- 
ing from thence. "Mp 
To alledge one onely cauſe for theſe, ſeeing that 
the Phenomena”s argue that the cauſes may be many,is 


madneſs, and nt rightly conſidered by thoſe, who dote 
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on vain Aſtrology, and trivialy explain the cauſes of 
ſome things, and-in the mean time will not allow the 
divine nature (to which they aſcribe moſt of 
theſe, ) to. be. free from the tak of ſeveral trouble- 


ſome offices. 


CHAP. 11. 
of. the Magnitude and Figure of the Stars. 
A* concerning the magnitude of the. Sun, 


and of the reſt of 'the Stars, it may be 
conlidered, either as to us, or in itſelf. As #0 


ws, tis bh much as it appeareth to be, for the ſenſe 


is not deceived ; and whatſoever magnitude the 
eye ſeeth inthem, is ſuch in them, for they have 
not any other thing immediately encompaſling 
them without, which is viſible z nor any thing 
of their own, which falls not within view of the 
1 ON 

"But this magnitude confidercd in itſelf, or « 
zo the thing irſelf, may be either ſomwhat greater, or 
ſommbat leſſer , or exalily ſo much as it appears to 
be. For with ſuch variety are fires preſented to 
our ſenſes, ſeen at a2 diſtance, in the day-time, or 
by night. For either they are juſt ſo big as they 
ſeem, as the light of a candle if we look near 
itz. or leſler, as when we {e the ſame light inthe 
day-fime at diſtance; or greater than indeed 
they are, as when the ſame light is ſeen inthe 
night-time afar off, : Hes 

I fay, ſomwhat greater or leſſer, in regard 
this diverſity betwixt the appearance and the 
true compals cannot be very great, as may be 
evinced from our ordinary fires; for, from what 
diſtance ſoeyer we perceiye the heat of any fire, 
from the {ame its juſt form appeareth to us. In 
like manner, ſince we perceive the heat of the 
Sun here from the place where he ſeemeth tous to 
be, his juſt magnitude cannot be ſenſibly ditte. 
rent, 

That nothing perceivableistakenoff from the 
Stars by this diſtance, isconfirmed ; becauſe thoſe 
things which we behold at a great diſtance, and 
much Air mediating between, are preſented to us 
with a confuſed circumference z but the Sun, to 
thoſe who can look upon him, appears tp be of 
an exact. compaſs; nor can any thing be ſeen 
more diſtintly than the circumference of the 
Moon,, There are indeed ſome Stars which 
twinkle, and ſeem to ſhoot forth trembling beams; 
but upon another account, this argues they are 
ſo near, asto be ſeen exactly, For firesamongſt 
us ſeem, in like manner, to wave and tremble, 
when we behold them at a diſtance, which, near 
at hand, ſeem fixed and conſtant. 

Again, this is-confirmed, becauſe, if the Stars 
did Ioſe their due magnitude by reaſon of diſtance, 
they would much more loſe their colour ; for 
we know, that a thing at diſtance ceaſeth to be 
ſeen in its native colour, ſooner than by reaſon 
of its littleneſs it totally diſappears, or comes 
not to be ſeen at all. But though there be no 
diſtance. more capable to effet this, ( for there 
isnot any length greater, ) yet the Stars do not 
therefore loſe their true colour, 

Many things may be objefied againſt thi, but 
they are eaſily ſolv'd, if a man ſtich, cloſe to thoſe 


in our Books concerning Nature, where we brin 


in this diſtintion-of magnitude, conſidered in 
itſelf, and, according to us, we declared, thar 
neither. he did abſurdly, who faid, The Sun is 
a foot broad; nor he that ſaid, It yas man 

times bigger than, Pelepouneſw z nor he who ſaid 
It isof equal bigneſs with the Earth ; foraſmuch 
as of things, which in themſelves are greater 
and leſſer, there may he asto us one magnitude 

according as they are nearer or farther off * 
As for the hgure, i ſhall onely lay, that ſince 
it appeareth round to us, it is globous and plain 
like a Plate, and therefore the Stars are either 
as diſhes, or as cylinders, or as cones and tops 
or as certain nails fixed in the Sky, For none 
of theſe hath any thing that implyeth a contra. 
dition, nor diſſonancy from the Phznomena. 


CHAP. III. 


How the Stars move, out-run one another, and are 
turued round. 


Hs ſaid , not long ſince, that, of the 
Stars, ſome are fixed, othery erratick, and 
that this difference proceeds from their having 


that the motions of both may be made either by 
the turning about of the whole Heaven, in which 
one or more of them are, ſuppoſing it to be 
ſolid, and carrying them about with it, like nails 
faſtned intoit; or elſe, the Heaven ſtanding ill, 


asa fluidor pervious thing, by their being whicl- 
ed about, and moved thorough it. 

Now foralmuch, as whether it be the motion 
of the Heayen, or of the Stars, it may have 
begun from a neceſſity made at the very time, 
that the World was generatcd, and impreſs'd 
eaſt-wardly ; it might in the firſt caſe, ( that 
is, if it be in the whole Heaven, ) both have 
begun, and be continued by the hurry of ſome 
Air. For there may be a two-fold extrinſecal 
Air ; one, preſling from above, and driving the 
Heaven towards the Weſt; the other lifting it 
upas it were, and carrying it on, and that other- 
wiſe than the former, which on all ſides preſles 
and fixes the Poles. In the ſecond caſe, ( thatis 
if the motion be in the Stars themſelves,) it may 
have been, either by hurry of Air, or by the 
courſe of the fire, 

For it may have been from the very beginning, 
that a great company of little Bodies, evapora- 
ting, and diftuſing themſelves, might break the 
Air, and force their paſſage thorough itz and the 
Air, receiving this motion of the Wind, and 
hurrying the Stars along with it, might carry 
them about, and cauſe that continual circular 
Motion, which is ſtill ſeen aboye in them. It 
might alſo be, that the proper fice of every Star, 
either being ſhut up cloſe and ſeeking a vent, 
might begin to turn about, and continue ſtill as 
it began ; or, being at greater liberty , might 
move in this faſhion that way, unto which the 
food or aliment of each invites them, and ſo go 
on, rhorough its heat and defire of aliment to the next 
Bodies which were fuel convenient to nouriſh it. 
None of all theſe is repugnant to the Phano- 
mena?s z but otherwiſe, we cannot eaſily deter- 
mige 


things which are manifeſt to us, as w; have ſhewed 


different motions z we muſt now ſay, in general, Ly, 
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mine from what canſe the motion of the Stars 
ſhould proceed. 

But, How comes it to pals, that ſome Stars 
articipate, of get before others, ſo as that we 
ſce the others left behind them ? This may hap- 
pen, either becauſe, the others performing the 
ſame diurnal revolution with og are moved 
more ſlowly, as the Moon, which moving more 
ſlowly _ the reſt, towards the Weſt, is lefc 
as it were behind them Eaft-ward. Or becauſe, 
being carried about by the diurnal - motion to. 
wards the Weſt, they are in the mean time ſlow- 
ly carriedon, bya contrary motion towards the 
Faſt, whereby the Moon may not have been left 
by the reſt, Eafi-ward, but rather have left them 
Welſt-ward. Or becauſe , all things being car- 
ried about only with a diurnal revolution, and 
equal motion, yet ſome perform a longer, others 
a ſhorter courle ; and fo the Moon, if ſhe be a- 
bove the fixed Stars, as ſome conceive, will per- 
form its revolotion more ſlowly, and be obſer- 
ved to be left behind. : ; 

Certainly, to afert any thing abſokitely 1n 
theſe matters, becomesthoſe, who affeft to make 
oftentation of ſomthing magnificent , and pro- 
digious before the multitude. | 

Again How comes ic to pafs,that the Sen,Moon, 
and | pony when they come to the Tropicks, 
or Salſtices, turn about and go back agar? This 
may happen, either becauſe, ſich a kind of cir- 
cular mocion was at the beginning imprefs'd up- 
on theſe Stars, as that they ſhould be carried 
round about after a ſpiral manner, limited on 
each ſide at the Solſtices. Or that they go ac- 
cording to the obliquity of Heaven, which in 
procefs of. time - acquired a neceflity of that in- 
direct pyſition. Or becauſe, they are repell'd by 
the Air, which driveth them back: on, iow to- this 
ſide, nowto that, by reaſon of its coldnefs, denſj- 
ty, or fome other quality. Or becanſe, their ali- 
ment is conveniently diſpoſed all along that way, kind- 
ling backward, and failing forwards. _ ' 

And theſe, and thoſe which are like theſe, have in 
them nothing repugnant to the evidence of dbings 1, if 
&4 man adhering only to the poſſibility that is in theſe 
things, can reducs each of them 10 that, which agrt- 
eh with the Phendmends's, not fearing the groundleſ7 
comrivements of Aftrologeys, who forbear- not to build 
pon ard in them a vaſt company of eoncentrick, Orbz, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of the Rifing and Setting of the Starr, and of the 


ehernate length of dayes and nights. 


TH Riſing and Serting of the Sun, Moon, 
- and thereſt of the Stars may happen three 
waies, | 

Firſt,by appearance above, and ocultation beneath : 
For that the Stars being always bright and never 
extinguiſh'd, are ſb carried about, above, and be- 
tow the Earth , that ſomtimes- they riſe, ſom- 
times they go down, or fet ; atid' the Sun, in 
particular, when he goeth down cauſeth dark- 
neſs with us; but returning, he enkindleth as it 
were the Heaven with his morning-beams. There 
18 not any thing amongſt the Phenogtena's which 
_ contradicts this, 


, 


FT I 7 


Again, by being exkindled in the Eaſt quarter, , ... 


and extinguiſhed in the Welt : For, there may be 
ſuch a diſpoſition of the Medinm in both theſe places, 
a that, whilſt the Stars paſs through ir, what I 
affirm may be effeied, there being nothing in the Phe- 
nomens's that contradifis it; ſ:eing, there are not 
onely fountains, that extinguiſh, but ſuch al(o, 
as enkindle Tapers, as that at Epire, formerly 
mentioned, So that the Ocean compaſſing the 
Earth, the Sun may be extinguiſhed by it in the 
Welt quarter, and return all along it, paſſing 
along the North into the Eaſt quarter, and from 
thence ariſe re-enkindled, 

Thirdly, by a new production every day ; for 
nothing hindreth, but that there may every day 
ariſe new Suns ; for example, there flowing to- 
gether to the Eaſt, ſeveral fires, or ſeeds of fice, 
which joyn in one round Body, and ſhine, and are 
carried on im y towards the Weſt. For 
it is - that the like happens in the Moun- 
tains of 7d, and chiefly about the riſing of the 
Dog-ſtar; and that fires may meet in great Bo- 
dies — at certain ſeaſons, may be under- 
ſtood from what is obſerved to be done at ſome 


determinate time in all other Bodies, - For, from 


| the confluxion and defluxion of ſeed, Trees at a 


certain time bring forth leaves and fruits, at a 
certain time ſhed them ; at a certain time Teeth 
are bred, at a certain time caſt; and fo in other 
things, which it were too long to inſtance, 

Now the Snn's continuance above the Earth 
making day, and his abſence night; How comes 
it to paſs, that all daies are not equal, and all 
nights equal, but that in Summer the daies are 
longer, the nights ſhorter; in Wiater alternately, 
the nights longer and the daies ſhorter? This 
alſo may happen three waies. 

Firſt, For that the revolutions of the Sun above 
and beneath the Earth, are ſomtimes p.rformed faiter. 


the paces, or waies in which the Sun paſleth : + 
And this by reaſon of the poſigion of the Orb 
called the Zodiack, through which the Sun paſ- 
feth obliquely, and in two Signs of it makes the 
nights and thedaies equal, But when from thence 
he declineth to the North or South, as much of 
his journey as he taketh off from one part, either 
_ or below the Earth, ſo much he addsto the 
Otner, 

Secondly, Becewſe there may be certain places in 
the A:tber, which, by reaſon of their groſſneſs, and 
the refit ance which. Bappens therewpon, cannot be paſ- 
ſed thorough ſo ſwiftly as others. Such are thoſe 
which make the Sun ſtay long beneath the Earth 
inthe Winter, whereby they make the-night lon- 
ger and the day ſhorter than in Summer, Some 
things of the ſame kind may be obſerved amongſt us, 
according to which # is convenient to explicate ſu- 

jour Bodres, 

Thirdly, that inthealternate parts of the year, 
the fires, or ſeeds of fire aforeſaid, flow rogether 
in ſuch manner, as that they make a San foos 
ner or later; and the Sun riſes our of that part 
from which he begins a longer or ſhorter courſe 
above the Earth, 

They who inſiſt'and $x upon but ſome one par- 
ticular way, to explicare theſe effe&s, both con- 
tradit things apparent, and deviate from that 
which falls under human contemplation. 
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fomtimes flower, according to the alternate lengths of 
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GHAFP.;:V. 


Of the light of the Stars, and of the changes and 
Spots an the Moon. 


Et us now ſay ſomthing of. the light, not 
L onely of the Sun, but of thereſt of the Stars, 
and particularly of the Moon. Firſt, men ad- 
mire, that the Sun, being ſo little, ſhould pour 
forth fo much light our of himſelf, as ſufficeth to 
enlighten and warm the Heaven, the Earth, the 
Sea.and yet not be itſelf exhauſted. But the Sun 
is a kind of fountain, into which there flow to- 
gether from beneath on every fide perpetual 
rivulets; for the ſeeds of heat throughout the 
whole world flow ſo into the Sun, as that im- 
mediately from him, asfrom one fountain or head, 
both heat and light overfloweth every way. 

. Moreover, the ſubſtance of the Sun may be of 
ſuch thicknels, and the light and heat which flow- 
eth from him of ſuch thinneſs, that as a little 
current or a rivulet, ſtreaming from a ſpring, wa- 
tereth the meadows and fields round about it, 
without any loſsto itſelf; ſothat of the Sun may 
be ſufficient to irrigate,as it were,the whole world, 
without any ſenſible diminution of the Sun. 

Moreover, the Air may be of ſuch-a nature, 
as that it may be kindled, as it were, by a little 
light, diffuſed from the Sun; as a whole field of 
corn may be ſet on fire by one ſpark. 

Likewiſe, the Sun may have his aliment round 
about him, which may ſupply what he loſeth, 


&s the flame of a lamp is fed by the oyl which is | 


put ro it. It may happen alſo many other wales. 
 Astothereſt of the Stars, eſpecially the Moon, 
it may be, that they have their light from them- 
ſelves, it may be they borrow it from the Sun ;, for 
amongſt us we ſee, that there are many things which 
ſhine of themſelves, many things which borrow light 
from others ;, and there s nabing appearing in the 
ſuperiour things themſelves, which binders, but that 
either of thoſe opinions may be true. 

If a man; preſerve ftedfaſt in bis mind the ma- 
nifold waies, and the ſuppoſitions conformable to it, 
and conſider the caufes together with it , leſt mind- 
ing things that are incoberent, he grow vainly proud, 
and ſontimes fall into one particular way, fomtimes 
i#to another, ir” 

As for the Moon, it is in the firſt place won- 
derful, How ſhe comes to have ſomany changes, 
or increaſe or decreaſe of light. It may be, that 
being round, and receiving light from the Sun, 
ſhe is ſucceſſively fo figured, ( after the ſame 
manner as the Air, when the Sun riſeth, is en- 
lightned, and when he ſetteth is darkened ſuc- 
ceſlively,) as that going away from the Sun, ſhe 
ſemeth every day to encreaſe, becauſe ſhe ſhew- 
eth more and more of her enlightned face to us, 
until ſhe preſents it at full ; and then going to- 
wards the Sun, decreaſethevery day, becauſe ſhe 
ſheweth leſs and leſs of it, until at laſt ſhe 
turneth no part of it towards us, but is quite 
unſeen, 

Moreover, it may be, that the Moon being 
round, one part of her may be bright, another 
dark, and as ſhe turneth her Body about may diſ- 
cover to us,alternately,more or leſs of each part. 

It may alſobe, that being bright of itſelf, ſhe 
may be obſcured by an interpoſition of ſome ) 


4 


| opacous Body coming under her, which is hemi- 


ſpherical and hollow, and, moved along with 
her, is continually rolled about her. 

Neither doth any thing hinder, but that there 
may every day ( according to what we formerly 
laid, ) be made a new Moon of a ſeveral form 
and ſigure; as in like manner the ſeaſons of the 
Spring , Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and 
many thingsin them, come and go, are produced 
and periſh, at ſet times. 

In fine, it may be any way, wherein thoſe things 
which appear to us may be applyed to explica- 
tion of that manner, unleſs ſome man, being much 
in love with, one ſingular way, ſhall vainly reject 
the reſt, not conſidering what things it is poſſi- 
ble for a man to know, and thereupon aims at 
the knowledge of thole things which man cannot 
attain, 


appear ſpots in her face ; but her face may ap- 
pear ſo, either from the various and different nature 
of the parts of the Moon, or fromthe interpoſition of 
Jome body, not ſo much opacous as dusky ; not 


her z and not ſolid all over, but full of holes like 
a Racket. : 
Or, it may bt any other iway of all thoſe which are 
obſerved to be conformable to things apparent. This 
is the courſe to which we muſt = ts, concerning ſu- 
periour things; for no man, if be conteſt againſt ap- 
parent things, can ever partake of true tranguility. 


— 
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CHAP. VI 
of the Eclipſer bf the Stars, and their ſet Periods. 


Ut: there is nothing which uſeth to ſtrike a 
greater terrour into men, than that ſfom- 
*times they obſerve Eclipſes, and defects of light 
inthe Sun and Moon, to happen an @ ſuddain. 
Yet why may not this alſo happen many ſeveral 
waies ? 

For firſt, the Sun may be Eclipſed, for that 
the Moon being interpoſed, pats her dark Orb 
or opacous Body before him, and keeping away 
his light from the Earth, cauſeth darkneſs in her, 
until by her removal the light is reſtored, The 
Moon may be Eclipſed, for that the Earth, being 
interpoſed betwixt her iand the Sun, takes the 
Sun off from her, and darkens her, while ſhe 
comes within the cone of the ſhadow, until, pal. 
ſing from out of it, ſhe recovereth light, 

' Again, the Sun may be Eclipſed, for that ſome 
part of Heaven, or ſome other opacous Body, 
ſuch as is the Earth, may moye along with the 
Sun, and at certain times come underneath him, 
and intercept his light. And the Moon in like 
manner, for that ſome other opacous Body pal- 
ſing betwixt her and the Sun, keeps off the beams 
of the Sun from her, or moying together with 
her, doth not onely perform its phaſes ſlowly, 
but ſomtimes overcaſts her with a ſuddain dark- 
neſs. Not to-mention, that if ſhe be dark on one 
ſide and bright on the other, it may happen, that 
ſhe may ſomtimes on a ſuddain turn her dark fide 
towards us. 

Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may ſuffer 
Eclipſe, for that they may paſs thorough places 


pernicious to fire, and thereby their light become 
exting- 


rolling about her, but perpetually adhering to 


Moreover, they admire in the Moon, that there ,,, 
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extinguiſhed, until going beyond them they re- 
new and recover It, 

Thus ought the ſeveral ordinary wates to be 
heeded, and ſome of them alſo put together, it 
being poſſible, that many cauſes may COnCur. 

The periodical order, by which Eclipſes happen 
at certain times, # conceived to be kept in like man- 
ger as amongſt us in ſome things, as in the viciſſitude 
of ſeaſons. There is noneed of recurring to the divine 
nature for the bringing of theſe to paſs ;, let us allow 
that to be free from all buſineſs, and exquiſitely happy. 

Unleſs this be done,all diſcourſe of Cauſes in ſuperiour 
tings will be vain ;, as bath already happened to ſome, 
who taking an impoſſible courſe became frivolous for that 
they approved only one, and rejefied all the reſi though 
they were poſſible, and were tranſported to dream of 
that which exceeds the capacity of the Intellefi, and 
were neither ab'e to admit; as they ought , epparent 
fignes, nor underſtand, as they ſay, how to yejoyce 
with God. 
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CHAP. vIL 
Of the Preſignifications of the Stars, 


T remains, we ſpeak of the Preſignifications 
[| of the changes of the Air attributed to the 
Stars, as rain , wind, drought, heat, and the 
like, which happen according to the time of the 
riſing or ſetring of certain Stars, as of the Dog, 
Orion, the Pleiades. 

Theſe Preſignifications may be.made either accord- 
ing to the condition of the Seaſons, as it bappens in 
thoſe living creatures, which being ſeen at one time 
with uw, at anotber with others, paſſing bither and 
thither , are ſigns not cauſes of the ſeaſons, for the 
riſing and ſetting-Stars may be not cauſes but ſigns 
of thoſe mutations ;, or as it bappens not certainly, but 
caſually, at what time the Stars riſe or ſet, there are 
cauſes of ſome mutation in the Air. 

For neither of thoſe is repugnant with things aps 
parent ;, and what cauſe there may be, beſides theſe 
agreeable with things apparent, we cannot perceive, 

It is not-without ſome reaſon what I hinted of 
Preſignifications; which are obſerved in ſome 
Animals, to be made according to the condition 
of the ſeaſon which at that time comes in, ſo as 
the motions obſerved in Animals only declare 
tempeſts, but make them not, As thoſe for ex- 
ample, which depart from us in Autumne induce 
not any neceſlity of the Winters ,being at that 
time : Neither is there any divine nature which 
ſits and marks the departure of living creatures, 
that it may make good what is foretold by them, 

This is a kind of folly that cannot fall upon a- 
ny Animal,in which there were the leaſt grain of 
wit; ſo far is it from being in that nature which 
poſſeſſeth all felicity. 
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CHAP, VIIL 
Of Comets, and thoſe which are called Falling Stars. 


VV hath been hitherto ſpoken of the | 


Stars, belongs to the San and Moon, 
and Stars, which having been made from the be- 
ginning of the World conſtantly inhere and ap- 


| 


pear in Heayen, But beſides theſe, there are 


__ 


_ - 


other Stars, which ſomtimes are generated or 
newly appear, and after ſomie few daies or 
Months either periſh or lye hid. They are cal- 
led Comets, quaſi Comate Stelle hairy-ſtarres, for 
that they have a long train, like hair, 

Some alſo thereare,that laſt but for amoment, 
vaniſhing almoſt aſſoon as they appear ; and, 
ſeeming in ſome kind of excurſion to fall down, 
they are ordinarily termed falling-Stars. 

As for the Comets, ©they may be generated ; 
* Either fort that ſome fire is ſomtimes kindled in 
* ſome of thoſe ſuperiour places, and being kind- 
*ledis for a time nouriſh'd and moved, accord- 
*ing to the abundance and diſpoſition of the mat- 
*ter. Orelle they appear, for that Heaven, as 
© tothat patt which is over our heads, hath ſome 
© peculiar motion according to ſeveral viciſſitudes, 
*ſoas theſe Stars are driven to be made manifeſt. 
© Or elſe, they come forth by reaſon of a certain 
*diſpoſition at ſome times; and, aſſoon as they 
*come lower towards us, they become mani- 
« feſt. | 

* Comets diſappear to onr ſight through the 
© cauſes contrary to theſe : Either the matter con- 
* venient for themis not placedall along,as it is in 
* that place where they are obſerved to inhere, 
© ſo as by degrees through want of aliment, they 
* conſume as it were and go out,or that ſome thing 
© oppoſeth their motion. And that miay happen, 
© not only for that this part of the World, round 
* about which the reſt is turned, remaineth un- 
* moved, as ſome affirm; but alſo, for that there 
© may be in the Air ſome impetuous gyration, 
© which may hinder their moving round, and drive 
© it another way, as may alſo happen to the other 
© Stars which are called Planets at the Tropicks. 

© Moreover this may happen many other waies, 
© if we diſcourſe upon that which is conformable 
© to things apparent, 

As for thoſe which are called falling-Stars, 


* they may be made either by pieces broken off” 


© from the true Stars, or from the falling down 
* of that matter whereof their is a kind of dif 
< flation, as may happen alſo in lightning; or 


© from a company of ignifying Atoms, meeting 


« and joyning together to effect it; the motion 
© being made, according as the force* of  meet- 
© ing together was from the beginning. Or 
© from the driving of wind up together within 
© certain cloudy bottoms or windings, and ſet- 
<ting ita-fire whilſt it is rolled up and down, 
© and breaking thorough the bottoms which 
© reſtrain them, and moving to that. part to- 
© wards which that impulſion carries them, 

© There are other waies not fiftitious, by 
* which this may be done, But of celeRial Mete- 
ors, enough. | | 
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. ſqueezed; of which is made the wind, when 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Clouds, 


Fxt theſe are the aerial Metcors, which are 

made neerer us in the Air. We ſhall be- 

gin with the Clouds; than which nothing 1s 

generated above in the Air or ſeen, more fre- 
quently, | 

A Cloud therefore may be generated and bave its 
being, by ſome accumulation « it were of the Air, 
the Winds driving it, fo at that a Cloud is nothing 
but a thickying of the Air. Again, by implication 

ſom Atoms cobering mutually to one r, and 
Le produce ſuch ac 4; and this when they 
firſt come together into little Bodies of Clouds, 
and thoſe are gathered together into greater 
bulks, ſo as atlaſt they become greateſt of al. 

They . moſt commonly ſeem to riſe at the 
tops of Hills, for that the firſt little compounds 
are ſo ſubtle as that they eſcape the ſight, and 
are carryed on by the wind, until being by little 
dented. they appear on the tops of the Hills 
which by reaſon thereof ſeem to ſmoak. 

If any ſhall doubt, From whence there can 
come ſo great a conflux of Atoms as is ſufficient 
to make ſuch great bulks of Clouds, let him con- 
ſider, that if no other way, yet they may at leaſt 
come from without, out of the immenſity of the 
Univerſe where there is an infinite multitude of 
them, And this becauſe. there is allowed to the 
principles a free paſſage in. and "= thorough 
the vents of the World, as was formerly declared, 

Moreover, a Cloud may. be generated by the 
gathering, togetber of effluxions and exhalations, out 
of the E.arab and Water,and carried y ca For, 
thar there are many lictle Bodies drawn out of 
the whole Sea, appeareth by Garments which 
being hung upon the ſhore grow moyſt. Belides 
we lee, that every where out of Rivers, ariſe 
miſts and exhalationsand vapours in ſuch abun- 
dance, asthat being caeried upwards they darken 
the skye, and by little and little meeting toge- 
her tura into, Clouds, 

; Neither doth any thing hinder,but that theſe coag- 
mentations may, be made many other waies. 
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9:4; CH AR” x. 
_ Of the Winds, and of Prefters. 


V F Ind-may be generated, firſt , wheu the 

 Atorns or lintle Bodies leap out of ſome con- 
venieit places and fly thorough the Air, there being. 
a mort vehenient effuſion made from ſome beaps whic 
art” proper ff ſuch kind of emiſſions ;, * When in a 
narrow -Vacuum there are many little Bodies, 
there followeth Wind ; and contrary, the Air is 
quiet and calm, when in a great Vacuum there 
are but a few little Bodies, 

For, as in a market place or ſtreet, as long as 
the people are but few they walk without any 
trouble ; but when they run into ſome narrow 
place, they juſtle and quarrel with one another, 
ſo in this ſpace which encompaſſeth us, when 
many Bodies crowd into one little place, the 
mult neceſſarily juſtle one another, and be thru 
forward , and driven back and entangled and 


a few Bodies ſtir up and down in a large fpace 
; they can neither drive nor be driven imperuouſly. 
' Again, Wind may be cauſed when the Air is 
| driven on and agitated either by exhalations com. 
ing from the Earth and Water, or by the Sun's 
preſſing upon it from above; for it is manifeſt, 
that where the Air is agitated and ſtirred, there 
is caufed wind, fo as wind ſeems to be nothin 
elſe, batthe waves of the Air. Wheacewe 
conceive.that the wind ſomwhat reſembles water 
troubled, and that the more violent wjads 
from being ſtirred by fome more vehement 
after the ſame manneras torrents rage and make 
waſte,when there happens a vaſt defluxion of Wa- 
ters by great ſhowers falling upon the Mountains, 

Prefters are windy whirlings ( for the fiery, and 
thoſe which burn, from which the name is taken, 
are a kind of Thunder, ) They © may be ge- 
' ©nerated either from the depreſſion of a Cloud 
after various faſhions towards inferior places, 
 * whilſt it is carried down and driven on by abun. 
| <dance of wind, which rouls itſelf about, and 
© tears away the ſides of the Clouds, the wind al- 
© ſodriveth on the Cloud immediately from with- 
* out, or from the wind ſtanding round about, 
* whenas the Air prefling upon it from above, 
and withal the Air which is driven on and dif- 
© faſed round about hindring by reaſon of its 
_— great abundance of wind knoweth 
* not which way it may ſpread it{&If, and being 
driven back, as well by the ſides as from above, 
it neceſſarily thruſts the Cloud downwards. 

When this Preſter is thruſt down upon the land, it 
cauſeth whirl-winds ;, when upon the Sea, whirl-pools, 
Whirle-winds are leſs frequently ſeen, becaufe 
the mountains ſnatch them away before they come 
within our fight; whicl-pools more frequently,by 
reaſon of the wide ſmoothneſs of the Sea, into 
which we may behold a Cloud like a pillar deſcend 
from Heaven, and puſh it down, as it were with 
the force of an arm or fiſt, untill the violence 
of the wind breaking thorough it, the ſea works 
and —_ and the ſhips incur a danger almoſt ine- 
vitable. | 


| CHAP. X. 


- Of Thunder. 
FP was not without reaſon that I ſaid, there ars 


—_ 


alſo fiery Preſters,which are not different from 

der. For, Thunder ſcems to be cauſed by the 
manifold conglomeratjon of blaſts, ſwelling with fiery 
little Bodies, * within the of the Clouds ; 
| and by the evolution and ſtroug enkindling of them, 
; nd breaking of the Clands by the fire, which is ſo 
' forcibly darted to y bers placer, according as that 
| breaking forth is ſamtimes direfied towards a bigh 
' mountain, ( which kind of places are ofineſt firuck 


' with Thunder, ) ſomtimes towards other things. 


' nifeſt;even becauſe it often burneth the houſes up- 
on which it isdarted, and for that it leayeth be- 
 hindit a ſtench like brimſtone, That it is geners- 
| ted within the Clouds, is evident, for that it never 
| Thunders when the sky is clear ; but the Clouds 

firſt gather together all along the Air, anddarken 
the sky, and there ariſeth a foul night, as it 
were, of ſhowers. Laſtly, that many little 


they which conteſted yeeld and having been lovg | 


Bodies gr ſeeds, as it were, of fire, are 
contained within a Cloud may be argued , - 
well 


Forthatthe nature of Thunder is fiery is ma- £4"! 


toſs?d up and down uncertainly ſhrink : But when 
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well from the effect, as for that amongſt the lit- | 


tle Bodies of a Cloud riſing up from beneath, 
are intermingled, not only watery, but fiery alſo, 
and of other ſorts, Withal, it cannot be, but 
that the Cloud mult receive many things. from 
the beams of the Sun. 

When therefore the blaſt or wind, which drove 
the Clouds together, hath intermingled itſelf 
with the ſeeds of fire, that are in the boſom, 
as it were, and cavity of the Cloud, there is 
cauſed a whirling or vortex within it, which be- 
ing carried about very rapidly, groweth hot by 
motion ; and either by intenſion of this heat, or 
the contagion of ſome other fire, breaketh- out 
into perfect Thunder, and tearing the Cloud is 
darted forth. Now the Cloud js cleft and broken, 
by reaſon that the places round about the whirl- 
ing or vortex are taken up, and ſtuffed thicker 
with the part of the Cloud 4 neither, by reaſon 
of their being ſqueezed up fo cloſe togethef, is 
thereany chinck open, whereby whilſt it is ſpread 
with the wind may inſinuate itſelf, and retire, 
by penetrating into it by degrees, Whereupon 
it is neceſſary, that the fire lately made, being 
dilated by the wind, breaks thorough the Cloud 
with violence, which makes the noiſe of Thun- 
der; and coming forth, ſhineth and filleth all 
parts with a glittering light, 

It may alſo be, that the force of the wind 
may light from without upon the Cloud, at ſuch 
time as the Thunder is mature and perfect, and 
rending the Cloud, make way for the fiery yor- 
tex to break thorough. 

It may alfo- be, that the fiery vortex, though | 
not ſet on fire when it breaks forth, tnay be 
kindled afterwards in its paſſage throughthe Air ; 


after the fame manner as a leaden flugg paſſing |: 


thorough the Air grows hot, and takes fire. It 
may alſo be, that the fire is made in the very 
daſhing againſt the thing which it hits, the ſeeds 
of fire being ftruck out of both, in the fame man- 
ner as they are ſtruck by a Flint out of Steel, 

© There are many other waies by which this 
© fire may be kindled, or thunder made, onely 
© let us caſt away all fiction ; and caſt away it will 
© be, if we take our conjecture of things unſeen, 
© from that which is conformable to things ap- 
« parent, | 

Hence may be given the reaſon, Why it comes 
to. paſs, that it Thunders oftner in the Spring 
and A than in other ſeaſons, In Winter, 
there wants the ſeeds of fire; in Summer, the 
blaſts and heaps of Clouds; in the Spring and 
in Autumn, all things convement are ready. 

But how comes it to: paſs, that the motion of 
Thunder is {o ſwift, and its ſtroke ſo violent ? 
This proceeds from the great violence of the e- 
ruption, andithe tenuity ;-byreaſon of which,no- 
thing in the way reſiſts them, and force, which 
is, as it were, doubled by gravity, and encreaſ- 
eth by motion. 

How cornes it to penerate thorough the walls 
of Houſes, to melt metalsin a moment, to draw 
out all the Wine out of full veſſels > This proceeds 
from the tennity, and quick motion, and violent 
force of the little Bodies, whereby it can in a 
moment. diſſipate and diſperſe thoſe things, which 
the ordinary fire of the Sun cannot under a long 
time, : 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Lightning and Thunder-claps, 


A ob L hinted by the way, how Light- 
. ning and how Thunder are generated; yet 
nothing hinders, but that they may be getierated 
many waies beſides. | 

For © Lightning may be made either by the rub- 
« bing or ſtriking of the Clouds againſt one an- 
© other, ſuch a kindof figure iſſuing from them ; 
or by ſuch a diſpoſure and conformation of Atoms 
heaped up together, ascaulſeth fire, and generates 
lightning 3 atter the ſame manner as we obſerve 


ba to be done, when iron'and' a ſtone are hit a- 
gainſ}- one another, 

Or by the winds ſtirrins wp out of the Clouds 
thoſe Bodies, Or little Bodies,that is, Atoms, which 
cauſe this plittering briphtneſ} ;, for that the wind 
on eſpecially if it grow hotlike a leadenſlugge,) 

rikes off the ſame little Bodies, which are truck 
by the mutual attrition of the Clouds, 

6 — ſqueezing forth ; there being made a 
* compreſſion either by the Clouds one with ano- 
© ther, or by the winds driving them, which is 
cauſed over and above. the force of colliſion. 

© Or by interception of the light which is dif- 
* fuſed by the Stars, which thereupon is driven 
© by the motion of the Clouds and winds, and 
© falleth ont of the Clouds. 

* Or by the falling down of ſame moſt tenujous 
© light out of. the Clauds, whilſt the Clouds are 
< intrinſecally gather?d together by the fire; and 
© withal, "Thunder iscaufed like a kind of bounce 
© by their motion, . 2. 

© Or by the' enkindling of a wind, which is 
© cauſed, as well by a yehement intenſneſs,as con- 
© yolution of motion. | 

* Or byabreaking of the Clouds by the winds, 
*and'falling-down of fiery Atoms, which cauſe 
© lightning to ſhine. 

Thar lightning may be generated many other 
waies, he will eaſily perceive , who adheres to 
things © apparent, and is able to underſtand what 
© ſuits with them. 

Thunder-claps may be made thus, © Either by 
< the rolling of a wind within the cavities of the 
© Clouds, as in ordinary veflels, when fomthing 
<js rolled in them, | 

© Or making a crack by the very difflation and 
© ebullition, as 1t were, of the fire, within the ſame 
« Clouds. 

< Or by the breaking and tearing of the ſame 
Clouds, as when a ſwollen bladder cracks, paper 
is torn, Or a ſhrowd rent, 

© Or by the ſame Clouds, rubbing anddriving 
© againſt one another, having acquired an icy kind 


« driving them; as tall Woods crackle at the 
blowing of the Eaſt-wind, waves unbroken mur- 
mur, garments hung up, and papers carried a- 
way and beaten, as it were, by the winds, make 
a clattering noiſe. 

Or by extinction of the fire of Thunder, break- 
ing out of one Cloud, and lighting upon ano- 
ther which is wateriſh, whereupon it hifles like 
red-hot Iron, taken out of the fire, and caſt in- 
tothe water. 


Or 


© of concretion, * and this by reaſonof the winds « , ,,e:, 


« 


— 
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Or by the burning of ſome dry Cloud, which 
crackles like a branch in the fire, | 

«In a word, that this alſo may be explained 
© ſeveral waies, the things which appear evince 
<5nd teach us, that we think not, with ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious perſons, that the noiſe of Thun- 
der denotes the appearance of ſome god, {ſince 
other Bodies, being ſtruck againſt one another, 


' make a ſound alſo, as Mill-ſtones in grinding, or 


the hands clapped together. 

Leſt any wonder how: it comes. to/pals, that 
Lightnivg is ſeen before the Thunder isheard, this 
may happen, © either- for that in ſome certain 
« diſpoſition of the: Clouds, as ſoon as the wind 
< lights upon them, there leaps forth ſuch a con- 
© figuration of little Bodies, as cauſeth light- 


ning; and thereupon the wind, by rolling up and. 


down, maketh this ſound. | 
© Or for that they+beihg both generated toge- 
« ther,the lightning is brought tous with a quicker 


< nimbleneſs; the Thunder cometh later, as hap- 


« peneth ini ſome thitgs which are ſeen at diſtance, ' 


© and make a ſound by blowes;, for it: is manifeſt, 
that the ftroak-is ſegn, before the ſound is heard, 


CH A P,-- XIII 
Of R ain and Dew. 


\ TE muſt now ſpeak of watery concretions, 
V Y :. whereof ſome continue flaid, others ac- 


quire ſome ſolidity by the impreſſion of cold; 
thoſe which continue fluid are Rain and 'Dew, 
whereof" one is made. the Heaven being cloudy ; 
the other, when it 1s clear, | 

. Rain may be made of the Clouds, either when 
being thinner than ordinary, the wind driving 
them, or they preſſing upon one another , are 
ſqueezed together, and knit into drops ; or when 
being thicker than ordinary, they are rarif*d and 
changed by heat or by the wind or, like Wax, 
melt ſo, that they fall down in drops. 

That there are ſeeds of Water containedin the 
Clouds, is ſo well known, that we need not ſpeak 
of it. They aſcend together with the Clouds, 
they encreaſe together with them, and are diſ- 
perſed thorough them, as blood through the parts 
of our Body. Neither doth there aſcend moi- 
ſture into the Clouds from all Rivers onely, but 
the Clouds alſo which hang over the Sea receive 
moiſture, like'a fleece of wool. 

Wherefore Rain may flow from the Clouds, 
either when the force of the wind thruſteth the 
Clouds up together, and great ſtore of ſhowers 
being raiſed above them, preſleth and thruſts 
them or when”the Clonds by the power of 
the winds are rarifd, and ſuffer their moiſture 
to flow abroad; or by the heat of the Sun are 
ſo diſſolved, that they fall down in drops, and, 
as I faid, like melting wax, 

It may happen, that Rains ſomtimes laſt a 


- Jong while, becauſe it then happeneth, that ma- 


ny ſeeds of waters, riſing up to ſeveral Clouds, 


- and diſperſed every way, may ſupply the Rain. 


Somtimes alſo the Earth reeking, exhales back 
again all the moiſture which ſhe recetveth, 
Dew is made, either by the meeting together 
of the little Bodizs in the Air, , which are of 
fuch a nature, as to b: fic to generate this kind 
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of moiſture ; or by the bringing forth of lit- 
tle Bodies, which chiefly generate Dew above. 
when they ſo meet together as to make thar 
moiſture, and flow down into . the places be. 
neath. Many things of this kind are done amongſt 
us, eſpecially in ſtoves, 


CHAP. XIV 
Of Hail, Snow, and Froft. 


Of watery Concretions, which by impreſſion 
of cold are congealed into ſome ſolidi 
there are two things which are made_when the 
Heaven 1s Cloudy, Hail and Snow , one, when it is 
clear, Froſt. | 
 Hailis generated, either when the congelation 
is ſtronger, by reaſon of the ſetling of a cold 
wind which is onevery fide, and preſleth the drip- 
pings or drops of the Clouds, which otherwiſe 
would go away into Rain, or when the congeal- 
ed bulk cleaveth aſunder in many places, and by 
a moderate liquefattion, watery. drops inſinua- 
ting into the chincks by compreſſionof the parts, 
and breaking the whole frame into pieces, they 
cauſe that the parts exiſt compacted ſeverally 
by themſelyes, and. make a heap of fragments, 
which are thereupon diſperſed. 

That theſe fragments be in a manner round, 
nothing hindreth, either, for that the outmoſt 
corners are cut off on every ſide, by reaſon of 
their long falling ; or, for that in their very form- 
ing, ſomthing either watery or windy ſurrounds 
all the parts evenly, as weſaid, fo that their ſur- 
face is round, and notun-even. 

Snow happeneth to be made either - by thin 
water poured out of the Clouds, fo that it froaths, 
(. ſome Clouds fit for that purpoſe preſſing, and 
the winds blowing them abroad, ) and is after- 
wards congealed inthe very Motion, by reaſon 
of ſome more vehement cold in the lower places 
of the Clouds. | 

Or by ſome ſmooth congealing, cauſed in the 


Clouds; unto which, whilſt the little watery ' 


Bodies, compreſſed by, and neighbouring to,one 
another, arrive, there is cauſed an aggeneration 
of ſuch looſneſs,as the flocks of Snow have,where- 
as, the ſame driving one another cauſe Hail, 
with two things chiefly are made in the Air. 

It may alſo be, that a kind of ejaculation of 
the Snow, which falleth down in heaps, may 
be made, the Clouds,which were firſt congealed, 
breaking in aſunder. | 

Laſtly, 'Froſt is made of the ſame little Bo- 
dies as Dew, whenas the little drops of Dew 
made either way, are by the cold tempera- 
ment ofthe Air congealed, and, in congealing, 
receive a light compattedneſs. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Rain-bow, and Halo). 


E muſt: not here paſs by two remarkable 
vw things, which appear in the Clouds-or 


above ; The Rain-bow, an Arch of various co- 
lours, over againſt the Sun; and Halos, which 
ſomtimes like a 'White Crown compaſſeth the 
Moon, | 

The Rain-bow is made either, for that the 
moiſt Air ſhineth by the oppoſite ſplendor of 
the Sun, or for that it is the particular nature 
of light, and of the Air, to preſent ſuch kind 
of colours either all of them, or one onely, 
from which ( ſhining forward,) the neighbour- 
ing parts of the Air are fo coloured ; in like 
mannet, as we obſerve to be done, when the- 
parts of afy thing,which is enlighrned, make the 
parts of other things next to it ſhine alſos 

As to the roundneſs of its figure, this is cauſ- 
ed by reaſon, that it is onely convey*d to the 
beholders eye, from a diſtance every way equal ; 
or, for that the Atoms, which are carried out 
of the Air into the Cloud, are ſo compelled, 
that every concretion made of them 1s formed 
into this roundneſs, 

A Halos is made about the Moon, either by 
the carrying upof a ſomewhat groſs or lightly- 
cloudy Air towards the Moon, whilſt .in the 
mean time, ſome effluxions derived from her do 
as It were ſifrit, ( for they do not abſolutely diſ- 
perſe it, ) in ſuch manner, that they are formed 
into a circle about her in this cloudy figure. 

Or by the Air, compelled about the Moon, 
after ſuch a manner, asto make this round and 
groſſer figure about her ;, which ſome conceive 
ro happen according to ſome of her parts, or 
by ſome effluxion driving together from without, 
or, by inſinuation of heat from beneath, fit to 
eftec&t this, 


CHAP, XVI. 
Of Avernal places. 


T: reſts, that we ſpeak ſome things of Aver- 
nal places, ſo termed, for that they are per- 
nicious to Birds; for when Birds attempt to flye 
over them, they inſtantly fall down and dye: 
As alſo concerning the cauſes of Peſtilence, as 
far as they depend on the Air, 

I muſt here only repeat, that the Earth con- 
taineth all kinds of little Bodies ſo diverſly figur- 
ed that ſome are ſuitable to the natures of A- 
nimals, others hurtful, and by rcaſon that the 
contextures of Animals are ſo unlike to one a- 
nother, ſome of theſe are convenient and whol- 
ſome to ſome Animals, which to others are in- 
convenient and pernicions. And why not ? when 
the contexture and temper of the ſame perſon 
being changed by a Feaver, the ſame wine, which 
before did him much good, is now as deadly to 
him as to be ſtabb'd to the hearr. 

it is manifeſt, that many things unpleaſant, 
troubleſome, and pernicious ordinarily come 
into the taſte, the ſmall, the touch, and all the 


cauſe a heavineſs t6 thoſe who ſleepin their ſhade; 
or by an ill ſcent kill them; nor ſtrong wine, or 
the tume of coles and the like : How many places 
are there, whith efhale ſtrong and hurtful ſcents 
of Brimſtone and ſulphur ? They who dig in 
Mines; who look ſowhan, anddye fo ſoon, how 
many notfome vapours do they find to breath 
out of the inmoſt parts of the Earth? 

Thus there are ſome places out of which theſe 
vaponrs breathe, which being cartied up into 
the Arr, diffuſed round over it, in ſome manner 
poyſon it, and infect it with a deadly quality; 
fo as that, when Birds come to paſs over it, Velnt: 


fi Mulier menfinm tempore C aſtorexm olfaciat, they 


become ſtupefy*d , and immediately fall down 
dead. | 

It may alſo be, that the Air which lies between 
the Birds and the Earth, being cleft aſunder by 
the force of a vapour breaking forth, and the 
place becoming almoſt Vacuous; the Birds may 
not have a ſupport, upon which to reſt their 
ſpreading wings, and continue their flight, ſo 
that they ſink and fall, over-burthen'd by the 
weight of their own Body, Thus much fot 
Avernal places. | 


CHAP. 2vt 
Of Peſtilence. 


f he Peſtilence, or a mortal affection of 
the Air may come from above, likea Cloud 
or dew, yet is is moſt commonly cauſed, when 
the Earth is putrify*d by unſeaſonable rains and 
heats, and ſuch a vapour ariſeth out of it, as 
infefts the Air, and killeth far and neer, not only 
men but other living Creatures. | 

That the Air eaſily entertains the affection 
( or quality, ) of the vapour breathed immedi- 
ately out of the Earth into it, is manifeſt, from 
the diſeaſes that are particular to Countries, as 
here with us, the gout is frequent; among the 
Acheans, ſoreneſs of eyes z among the Agyptians, 
the Leproſiez As alſo for that Travellers find 
it by experience, acknowledging that the Air in 
ſeveral places is very different. | 

That this affection is ſomtimes propagated by 
the Air, the nature of the Peſtilence declareth, 
as That eſpecially, which, in the memory of our 
Anceſtors beginning in Zhiopia, ran on into 
Lybia and A#gypt, and almoſt over all the Domi- 
nionsof the King of Perſia, ſoas it came into our 
City and Country alſo, andquite laid it waſte. 

This propagation is made, when the poiſonous 
vapour intermingling its little Bodies with the 
Air, doth ſo diſorder, and pervert the ſcituati- 
on of the little Bodies thereof, that whatſoever 
of them are like its own, it formeth into the ſame 
contexture : As when. fire inſinuating with its 
little Bodies into wood, fo altereth its compoſi- 
tion, that it itrikes forth all the fiery little Bo- 
dies that areinit; and, out of it, maketh a new 
firelike to itſelf, Moreover, as fire running along 
in its ſwift motion, is able to ſpread it ſelf rho- 
rough a whole Wood ; fothis Peſtilent afteftion, 
by reaſon of the little Bodies, of which it con- 
ſiſts, creepeth forward by Degrees, and changeth 


ſenfes, not to mention ſome Trees which either 


the Air agreat way, until it be repreſsd by an 
affeftion quite different, in like manner, .as when 
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a Cloud or miſt creeps thorough the Air, and 
by little and little, changeth and diſturbeth it all 
along as it goeth. 

Not to mention, that-wherf men by breathing, 
draw the Air-into their Bodies, they, ſack inat 
the fame time, the little-Badiesof this affeftian;; 
wherewith, thoſe whichare like them in the Body 
are tranſpoſed, and perverted in the ſame xyag- 
ner, as we: ſaid of the'Air.z and by contagious 
afflation, they are tranſinittedpn topthers, which 
cauſe the ſame perverſion, whereby the diſeaſe 
ſpreds every; where, // , 2; (tc, 07 

Thus'much.concerning not Meteorology onely, 
but all Phyfioleogy :. Of which the few things that 
we have ſaid are fuch, as that. by contemplating 
them, we may throughly underſtand the things 
that are done, whereby the things that are of af- 
finity with them, may be comprehended ;; agd 
the cauſes of particular effectsin Nature, known, 
For they, who perſue not theſe with all poſſible 
diligence, are far from underſtanding a 


which thoſe are to be underſtood, 

And never muſt we caſt out of Mind the Cri. 
teries, (nor the evidence: that belongs to every 
one of them,) becauſe, if we forſake not theſe, 
we ſhall with right reaſon find out from whence 
perturbation ariſcth, 49d what It 1s that cauſeth 
fear, and ſhall quit outfelyes from it, underſtand- 
ing the cauſe of ay ce thiggs, and of all others 
which ordinarily happen, and ſtrike great fear 
into others, | 

- But,/preſuppoſing the Criteries, it avails moſt 
to apply.onrlelves tg ſpeculation of the Princi. 
ples, of which all'things conſiſt, and of the in. 
| finity of Nature, and other things coherent with 
theſe, and with conſtant remembrance to preſerye 
the chiefelt and moſt general Maxims concerning 
them, For by this means, we ſhall be fartheſt off 
.from Fables, and obtain that undiſturbed ſtate 
of mind, which is the true and onely mark, at 
which, 1n all this diſcourſe, we have aimed, 
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The Third Part 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ETHICK, or MORALS. 


T reſteth that we ſpeak of Ethick,, or the 

Philoſophy of Manners , neither is it with- 

out cauſe that we faid at firſt, that this is to 

be eſteemed the principal Part of Philoſo- 
phy, becauſe that which is of Nature would be 
uſeleſs, unleſs it conferr?d to the End of Life 
with an Ethical Conſideration. Even Prudence 
itſelf, which belongs to this Part, therefore ex- 
cels Natural Philoſophy, becauſe it rules it, and 
uſeth it as a means to Moral Philoſophy, 

In ſaying this Part concerns the End of Life, 1 
ſhew why it is commonly called the Philoſophy 
concerning Life and Manners, Or concerning the 
Mſtiturion of the ACtions of Life, (for Manners 
are no other than the cuſtomary Actions of Hu- 
man Life ; ) likewiſe concerning the Exd,that is, 
the extream or greateſt of the Goods which we 
perſue 3 and concerning things eligible and avoi- 
dable, inaſmuch as jt preſcribeth the eleCtion of 
ſuch things as conduce to that End, and the 
avoidance of ſuch as divert from it; 

For the End of Life, by the tacit Conſent of 
all Men, is Felicity; and fince almoſt all miſs of 
that End, mult it not happen either, for that 
they propoſe not to themſelves that Felicity 
which they ought, or for that they uſe not the 
right means to attain it ? 

When we behold ſo many, who, abounding 
in a!l things neceſſary to the uſe of Life, (ſwim- 
ming in Wealth, adorn'd with Titles, flouriſhing 
in a hopeful Iſſue z in Fine, poſſeſs'd of all things 
commonly eſteemed deſirable, ) are notwith 


. ſtanding anxious and querulovs, full of cares and 


benec. Ep. 13. 


{olicitudes , diſtratted with terrors, in a word, 
leading a miſerable life ; thence we may infer, 
that they know not wherein true Felicity con- 
fiſts, and by what means it may be attained: 
Their Hearts reſembling a Veſſel, which either 
being leaky and full of holes, can never be fil- 
led ; or being tainted with il] liquor, corrupts 
and ſpoils whatſoever it receives. 

It 1s therefore worth our pains, by the benefit 
of this Philoſophy, ( which treats of the End 


and of Felicity, ) to cleanſe and mend our heart, 


that it may be ſatisf*d with a little, and be plea. 
ſed in the enjoying of any thing, we muſt Philo- 
fophize not for ſhew , but ſeriouſly ; for it is requi- 
ſite, not that we ſeem ſound, but that we be ſound: 
We muſt Philoſophize forthwith, and not defer 
it to the morrow; for even today it concerns us 
to live happily, and it is @ miſchief of Folly that 


. - 
it always begins to live, or defers to begin, but 
in the meen time liveth never, 

A ſtrange thing it is ! Ie have been born once, 
we cannot be born twice, and Age muſt have an 
End ; Tet thou, O Man, though the Morrow be nt 
in thy power , in confidence of living to Morrony 


pyt*ſt thyſelf off to the future , and loſeſt the pre- 


ſent : $o mens lives waſte with delay, and hence it 


is that ſome of us die inthe midit of buſineſs : Eve- 
ry man leaves the World as if he had but new- 
ly eatred it ; and therefore old men are upbraid- 
ed with Infancy, becauſe, as if employed in bu- 
ſinkſs that concerns them not, they do not take 
notice that they live, and ſo their whole life paſ- 
ſeth away without the benefit of life. 

Let us therefore endeavor 1o to live, that we 
may not repent of the time paſt; and ſo enjoy 
the prefent, as if the morrow nothing concern- 
ed us, He moſt ſweetly attains the morrow, who 
leaſt needs or deſires the morrow ; and that hour 
overtakes a man moſt welcom, whereof he had 
iramed to himſelf the leaſt hope. And ſince zt 
is rroubleſom always to begin life,let life be always 
to us as it were perfect and abſolute, and as if 
there wanted nothing to its meaſure, The life of 
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Senec. Ep. 23. 


a Fool is unpleaſant , it is timorous , it is wholly Senec. 


carried on to the future; let us endeavor that ours 
be pleaſant, ſecure, not only preſent, but even 
now ſetled in ſafety. 

Doubtleſs the way to lie Folly,is to aſcend that 
Watch-tower ( as it were) of wiſe men, from 
whence we may behold the reſt wandring, and, 
in life, vainly ſeeking life. If you think it plea- 
ſant,from Land to beho!d Mariners ſtriving with 
Storms; or, without endangering yourſelf, ſee 
Armies joining Battel ; certainly nothing can 
be more delightful, than from the calm Throne 
of Wiſdom, to view the Tumults and Conten- 
fAons of Fools. Not that it is pleaſant that o- 
thers be afflited, but it pleaſeth that we arenot 
involved in the ſame evils. 

But that we may in ſome meaſure, to our abi- 
lity, help thoſe who deſire to attain this height 
of Wiſdom, we will colle&t our meditations up- 
on theſe things, treating firſt of Felicity, which 
is man's greateſt good, and then of thole things 
which conduce to the making and preſerving it, 
which are nothing elſe but the Virtues them- 
ſelves. 
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EAT. LL 
Of Felicity, or the End of Good, as far at Man is 


capable of it. | 
F Felicity we muſt firſt take notice, it is 
O termed the End, that is, the laſt, the ex- 
treme and greateſt of Goods; b:cauſe ſince thoſe 
things are called Good which allure the Appetite 


to perſue thent, and of theſe Goods ſore ate | 
deliret for themſelves, ſonie for other fhingK, 


Felicity is ſuch a Goo as all Goods ongtit to 
referred unto, itſelf to none. 

And though Felicity, or Beatitude, and Happy 
Life be the ſamething, yet that doth not hin- 
det us, but that we ſomtimes mention the End 
of Happy Life, which we do, according to the 
Vulgar Phraſe, taking the End of Happy Life, 
' and Happy Life, for the ſame thing ; but not 
implying any further End, to which Happy Life 
may be thought to be referred,  — _ ; 

This premiſed, we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh Feli- 
city into two kinds ; o1e Supreme, incapable of 
Intenſion and Remiſſion; the other Subalternate, 
in which there may be Addition and Detraction 
of Pleaſure, | 

The firſt is conceived to be a ſtate,than which 
none can be imagined, better , ſweeter , mbre 
deſirable; in which there is no [l] to be feared, 
no Good wanting : There is nothing that would 
and may not be done; and which is ſo ſure,that 
It can at no time be loſt. 

By the other we underſtand a ſtate, m which 
it 1s as well as may be, or in which there are very 
many neceſſary Goods, very few lIls,and in which 


it is permitted to lead a Life ſo ſweetly, fo qui- | 
etly, and conſtantly, as the Company, Courſe of | 
Life, Confticntion of Body, Age, and other | 


Circumſtances will allow. 

Nor without Reafon is it 1 make this Diftin- 

(tion and Definition. For, though it ſeem mani- 
feſt, that the firſt kind is proper only to God | 
yet there are, who, having a high opinion of 
themſelves, and of their own Wiſdom, dare 
promiſe and arrogate ir to themſelves, and 
therefore affirm, that they are equal to God ; 
and modeſt amongſt them arethey, who repute 
themfelves inferior to none but Jwpiter. 
Bur thefe truly ſeem forgetful of their own 
Mortality and Weakneſs, whenas all, who are 
conſciowis thereof, cannot but acknowledge, that 
Men are capable only of the later , and that 
Wiſdom doth much, if, all Men being ta ſome 
manner miſerable, it. place thee in a ſtate,wher®- 
1n 'thon ſhalt be the leaſt miſerable of all Men, 
Or, if among the ſeveral -degrees-of miſeries, to 
which thou art'obnoxious by Birth,it place thee 
2n that wherein-thou-ſhalt be-leaſt-miſerable. For 
that is to'be happy, to be free-from thoſe Ills 
wherewith thou mighteſt be afflited; and in the 
mean time to enjoy ſuch 'Goods, than which, 
.Zreater-cannot be had in the condition wherein 
thou arr. 

This indeed is the Reaſon, why I .conceive a 
Man, though deprived of Sight and Hearing, 
may nevertheleſs partake of Happy Life, becaule 
he will yet perſevere in as many Goods as he 
can, and be free from thoſe Ills, 1f not of Body, 


at leaſt of Mind , which otherwiſe might have | 


aficted him, 


| further declare, that a wiſe Man, though he 
ſhould be cruelly tormented, will yet be happy 
by Felicity not Divine but Human ; which in a 
wiſe Man is always as great as can be for the 
condition of the time, 

_ For in Torments he feels the Pain indeed, ſom- 
times groans and cries out; but, becauſe there is 
a necellity of ſuffering them, he exaſperates not 
or makes them greater, by Impatience or Deſpair 
but rather, with as great conſtancy of Mind as is 
poſlible, mitigates and renders them ſonwwhat 
more eaſie, Hereifi certainly he is more h 
| than if he ſunk under them, like thoſe, who,be- 
ing under the fame Torments , bear them not 
with equal Courage and Conſtancy, nor have the 
hike aſliſtence from Wiſdom ( which confers at 
leaſt innocence of Life , and ſecurity of Con. 
ſcience, ) to lighten them. | 


Therefore neither is there any Reaſon to cavil, 
that the Bull of Phalaris, and a Bed of Roſes,are 
allone to us ; and the wiſe Man, burning in that 
Bull, muſt cry out, How pleaſant is this ! How us- 
cortcern'd am I! How little care 1! Since there 
are ſome things, which a wiſe -Man had rather 
ſhould happen to him, as reſt of Body,free from 
all Diſturbance, and leiſure of Mind , rcjoycing 
in contemplation of its own good, There are 
other things, which though he would not have 
them, yet when they do come, he bears them 
conſtantly, even commends and approves them, 
inaſmuch as they give him occaſion to pleaſe him- 
{elf in his own conſtancy, and to ſay,l burn, but 
yield not, Why may it not be wiſhed, not ia- 
deed to be burnt, but to be vanquiſhed ? 

This I fay, in regard a wife Man is obnoxious 
both to the Pains of Sickneſs, and the Tortures 
of Tyrants,although he neither invites thoſe, nor 
provokes theſe, ſo far as decently he may, Be- 
itdes, the times are not ſuch always to all Mc, as 
that they may by Indolence live happy. 
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CHAP. HI. 
That Pleaſure, without which there is no Notion of 


Felicity, is in its own Nature Good. 
GEcins that to live without Pain is ſweet or 
I pkaſant, -and to enjoy good things, and be 
recreated by them, i follows that Felicity can- 
not conſiſt without both, or at leaft one of 
theſe; ( by Pleaſure, Suavity , Jucundity , and 
the like terms,l underſtand the.ſame thing : ) Yet 
ſome there arc, who, with great flouriſhes,have 
ſo diſcourſed againft Pleaſure itſelf, as if it wore 
ſomthing ill 4n its owa Nature , and confe- 
quently not appertainiag 40 Wiſdom and 'Fe- 
licity. 

Therefore, 'before we ienquise whether Feli- 
city really conſiſts in Pleaſure, we-muſt ſhew,that 
Pleaſure is.in its own Nature good, as its-Col- 
trary, 'Pain, is -in its own Nature ill. 

Certainly, fince-that is goed which delighteth, 
pleafeth, is amiable, and allures the Appetite 
that, conſequently, ll which harmeth, is unplea- 
fant, and therefore excites Hate and Averhion 3 
There is nothing, pleaſeth\more than Pleaſure,Qde- 
lighteth more, is lov*d more ,is defired-more ; 
as on the contrary, nothing incommodes mare 


than'Pain, diſpleaſeth, is abhorred, and-ſhunned. 
0 
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So as Pleaſure ſeems not only to be a good, but | 
the very ellence of good,it being that by which 
any thing is good or dehrable: Pain not only 
an ill, bur the very eſlence of ill, as being that 
by which any thing is ill or hateful. | 

For though we fomtimes ſhun Pleaſure, yet it 
is not the Pleaſure itſelf which we ſhun, but ſome 
Pain annexed accidentally to it 3 as, if at any 
time we perſue Pain,it is not the Pain itſelf that 
we perſue,but ſome Pleaſure accidentally joined 
to it, 

For, (to exprels this more plainly, ) no man 
flights, hates, or ſhuvs Pleaſure as Pleaſure, but 
becauſe great Pains overtake thoſe who know not 
how to tollow Pleaſure with reafon. Nor is there 
any who loves, perſues, would incur Pain ſimply 
as Pain, but becauſe ſomtimes 13 ſo happens, as 
that with Labour and Pain he mult perſue ſome 
great Pleaſure, | 

For to inſtance in the leaſt things; Who a- 
moneg(t us undertakes any laborious exerciſe of 
Body, unleſs that ſome Commadity ariſe by it ? 
Who can juſtly blame him, who deſires to be in 
that Pleaſure which hath no Trouble ? Or hin, 
who ſhuns that Pain which procures no Pleaſure ? 
But we accuſe and eſteem thole worthy of Con- 
tempt, who, bliaded and corrupted with the 
blandiſhments of preſent Pleaſures, foreice not 
the Troubles that muſt enſue, Alike faulty are 
they, who deſert their Duties out of ſoftneſs of 
Mind, that is, the avoidance of Labour and 
Pains. 

Of theſe things, the Diſtinction is eaſie and 
ready, For at a free time, when our EleCtion 
is at liberty, and nothing hinders, but that we 
may do what pleaſeth us molt, all Pleaſure is to 
be embraced, all Pain to be expelled. But at 
ſome times it oiten falleth our , that Pleaſures 
are to berejected, and Troubles not to be de- 
clined, | 

Thus, although we eſteem all Pleaſures a good, 
.and all Pain an ill, yet we affirm not, that we 
ouFht at all times to perſue that, or to avoid this ; 
but that we ought to have regard as to their 
quantity,ſo allo to their quality ; ſince it is bet- 
ter for us to undergo {ome Pains, that we may 
thereby enjoy the more abundant Pleaſures 3 and 
it is expedient to abſtain from ſome Pleaſures, 
leſt they prove the occalion of our incurring 
more grievous Pains. 

Hereupon this was, as it were, the Fountain, 
from which, in treating of Criteries, we dedu- 
ced ſeveral Canons concerning Aﬀection or Paſ- 
ſion, eſteeming Pleaſure or Pain the Criterie of 
Eleftion and Avoidance, And not without rea- 
ſon, foraſmuch as we ought:to judge of all theſe 
things, by the commenſuration and choice of 
things profiting or hurting, ſince we ſamtimes 
uſe a good as anill ; and, on the contrary, ſom- 
times an ill as-a good. | 

Hence therefore, to preſs this further, I ſay, 
that noPleaſure is Ul in itſelf, but ſome things 
there are which procure ſome Pleaſures , but 
withal;bring Pains far greater-than the Plcaſures 
themſelves, Whereupon I ;add that if every 
Pleaſure might be ſo reduced within'tclelf,as that 
it neither ſhould compriſe withia it, nor leave 
behind it any Pain; every Pleaſure, by this redu- 
tion, wauld be no lels perfect and abſolate 
than the principal works of Nature , and conſc- 


— 


quently there would be no difference among(t 
Pleaſures, but all would be expetible alike. 

Moreover, if thoſe very things which afford 
Plcafure to luxurious Perſuns, could free them 
from the fear of Meteors, and of Death, and 
Pain, and could jnſtruft them what are the 
bounds of deſires, I could nor find any fault, 
foraſmuch as they would be every way replete 
with Pleaſures, and have nothing grievous or 
painful that is 111. 
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CHAP. Ill 


That Felicity conſiſts generally in Pleaſure. 


OW to come to what was propoſed, Fe- 
licity ſeems plainly-to conſiſt ta Pleaſure, 
This is brit to be proved in general, then we 
muſt ſhew,in what Pleaſure particularly ifconſiſts. 
In general, Pleaſure ſeems to be,as the Begin- 
ning, ſo the End alſo of Happy Life, ſince we 
find it to be the firſt good, and convenient to 
our, and to all animal, Nature; and is that from 
which we begin all eleftioa and avoidance, and 
in which at laſt we terminate them, uſing this 
alteCtion as a Rule to judge every Gaod. 

That Pleaſure is the firſt and connatural good, 
or ( as they term it, ) the firſt thing ſuitable 
and convenient to Nature, appeareth; for that 


rejoiceth in it, as the chief good;, ſhunneth pain as 
its greateſt ill, and, to its utmoſt ability, repels it. 


by a poiſonous Shirt, could not with-hold from 
ears ; 


Crying and howling whilſt the Lacriau Stones, 
And high Exbean Hills, retort his Groans, 


nature judging incorrupuly and entirely. 

There needs not therefore any reaſoning to prove, 
that Pleaſure is to be deſired , Pain to be ſhunned 1 
for ibis is manifeſt to our Senſe, as that Fire is het, 


to prove this, it is enough that we give Notice of it. 
For fince that if we take away from Man 9ll bis 
Senſes , there is nothing remaining, it is neceſſary 
that what is convenient or contrary to Nature, be 
Judged by Nature berſelf, and that Pleaſure be ex- 
petible in itſelf, and Pain in itſelf to be avoided : 
For what perceives, or wbat judgeth, either to per- 
ſue or avoid any thing, except Pleaſure and 
Pain ? 

That Pleaſure, as being the firſt thing conve- 
nient to Nature, is alto the laſt of Expetibles,or 
the end of good things,may be underſtood even 
from this, Becauſe it is Pleaſure only for whoſe 
fake we fo deſire the reſt, that itſelf is not deſi- 
red for the ſake of any other, but only for .it- 
lf; for we may deſize other things to delight 
or pleaſe ourſelves, but no manever demanded 
a Reaſon, ' why we would be delighted and plea- 
ſed? Certainly no more, than for what cauſe we 
deſire to be happy 3 ſince Pleaſure andFelicity 
ought to be reputed, not only in the ſame degree, 
bur to be the very ſame thing, and,confequent- 
ly, the end, or ultimate and greateſt good, on 
which the reſt depend , but itſelf depends on 


none. - This 


every Animal, as ſnon 4s born, deſireth pleaſure,and Cic. de fin. 


We ſee that *even Hercules himſelf, tormented * 7 zer:. 


Thus doth every undepraved Animal , its ofvat Cic. ibid. 


Snow white, Honey ſweet. We need no Arguments Ibid. 
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This is further proved, for that Felicity is, 'as | 
we hinted ſormerly, no otherwile, than becauſe 
it is that ſtate, in which we may live moſt ſweet- 
ly and moſt pleaſantly, that is, with the greatelt 
pleaſure that may be. For, take from life 
this ſweetneſs, jucundity, pleaſure; and where, 
I pray, will be your Notion of Felicity, not of 
that F:licity only which I termed Divine, but even 
of the other, eſteemed Human ? which is no 
otherwiſe capable to receive degrees of more 
and leſs, or intenſion and remiſſion, than becauſe 
addition or detration of pleaſure may be- 
fal it, 

To underſtand this better,by comparing Plea- 

Cic. de fn, ſure with Pain, <ler us ſuppoſe a man enjoying 
© many great inceſlant plealures, both in mind 
*and body, no pain hindring them, nor likely 
©to diſturb them, What ſtate, can we fay, is 
© more gxcellent, or more deſirable than this? 
. © For in him who is thus affefted, there muſt ne- 
© ceſſarily be a conſtancy of mind , fearing nel- 
<©ther death nor pain, becauſe death is void of 
<ſenſe;. pain, it long, uſeth to be light; if 
© oreat, ſhort, ſo as the ſhortneſs makes amends 
© tor its greatneſs', the lightneſs for its length, 
©<When he arrives at ſuch a condition, as he 
©*trembles not with horror of the Deity, nor liit- 
< fereth the preſent pleaſures to paſs away,whil'ſt 
© his mind is buſied with the remembrance of paſt, 
© or expectation of future, good things , but is 
© daily joyed with the retiecting upon them; 
* What can be added to better the condition of 
© this perſon ? 

«© Suppoſe, on the other ſide, a man afflicted 
© with as great pains of body,and griefs of mind, 
©:5 man's nature 1s Capable of, no hope that they 
© ſhall ever be eaſed, no pleaſure paſt, preſent, 
© or expected ; What can be ſaid or imagined 
©*more miſerable than he? | 

© If therefore a life full of pains be of all 
© things moſt to be avoided,doubtleſs the greateſt 
<jll isto live in pain ; whence it followeth, that 
© the greateſt good is to live in pleaſure. Nei. 
© ther indeed hath our mind any thing elle, 
* wherein, as its Centre, it may reſt; all ſickneſles 
*and troubles are reduced to pain, nor 1s there 
© any thing elſe which can remove Nature out of 
© her place, or diſlolve her, 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


That the Pleaſure, wherein conſiſt; Felicity, is Indo- 
lence of Body, and Trangquillity of Mind. 


[EE being ( as before is intimated, ) two 
KL Kinds of Pleaſures ; one in ſtation or reſt, 
which is a placability, calmneſs, and vaculty, or 
immunity from trouble and grief; the other in 
motion, which conſiſts in a ſweet movement, as 
in gladneſs, mirth, and whatſoever moveth the 
Senſe delightfully, with a kind of ſweetneſs and 
titillation , as to eat and drink out of hunger 
and thirſt : It may be demanded, Whether in 
both, or in either, and in which, conſiſts Fe- 
licity ? OS 

We fay, that Pleaſure, wherein Felicity con- 
ſiſts, is of the firſt kind,the ſtable, or that which 
is in ſtation ;, and ſo can be no other than Indo- 
lence of Body, and Tranquillity of Mind, 


VRUS. Pann xo” 


When therefore we ſay in general terms, Plea- 
ſure is the end of happy Life, we are far from 
meaning the pleaſures of luxurious perſons, or 
of others, as conſidered in the motion or att of 
fruition, by which the Senſe is pleaſantly and 
ſweetly affected 3 as ſome, either through igno- 
rance, difſent, or ill will, interpret. We mean 
no more bur, this, (to repeat it once more, ) 
Not pained in Body, nor troubled in Mind. 

For it is not perpetual Feaſting , and Drink- 
ing ; not the Converſation of beautiful Women; 
not Rarities of Fiſh, nor any other Dainties of 
a profuſe Table, that make a happy Life; bur. 
Reaſon, with Sobriety, and a ſerene Mind, ſearch- 
ing the cauſes, why this Object is to be preferr*d, 
that to be rejected ; and expelling Opinions, 
which occaſion much trouble to the mind. 

The better to underſtand why this Pleaſure 
only is the End , we may o\ſerve, that Nature 
tends to no other Pleaſure primarily/ a to her 
end, but to the ſtable , which followeth upon 
removal of pain and trouble, The Moveablke 
ſhe-propoles not as the end, but provides only 
as a means conducing to the ſtable, to ſiveeten 
( as it were) that operation of hers which is 
requiſite to the extirpation of pain and trouble. 
For Example, Hunger and Thirſt being things 
troubleſom and incommodious to an Animal, the 
primary end of Nature is to conſtitute the Ani- 
mal in ſuch a ſtate, as that it may be free from 
that trouble and inconvenience; and becauſe this 
cannot be done bur by eating and drinking, ſhe 
therefore ſeaſons with a- ſweet reliſh the ation 
of cating and drinking, that the Animal may ap- 
ply himſelf more readily thereto. 

Moſt Men, indeed, live prepoſterouſly; tranſ- 
ported inconfiderately and intemperately , they 
propoſe for their end the pleaſure which conſiſts 
in motion: But Wiſdom ſummon'd io our relief 
reduceth all pleaſures into decent order , and 
teacheth that pleaſure is to be propoſed as the 
end; but that which is the end &cordinFft&Na- 
ture, is no other than that which we have ſpoken 
of, For while Nature is our Guide, whatloever 
we do tends to this, that we neither be pained 
in Body, nor troubled in Mind: And as foon as 
we have attained this , all diſturbances of the 
Mind are quieted, -and there is nothing beyond 
it, that we can aim at to complete the good both 
of our Soul and Body. ,For we then want plea- 
ſure when its abſence excites pain in us : But as 
long as we are not pained, we want not plea- 
{ure, 

Hence comes it, that amotion of pain, or the 
ſtate which follows upon that one word is the 
furtheſt bound or height of pleaſures ; for,where 
ever pleaſure is, as long 2s it is there, there is 
nothing painful or grievous, or both together, 
Hence alſo it comes , that the higheſt pleaſure 
terminated in privation of pain may be varied 
and diſtinguiſhed, but not increaſed and ampli- 
hed : For Nature,until ſhe hath quite taken away 
the pain, increaſeth the pleaſure ; but when the 
pain 1s quite removed, ſhe permits not the plea- 
ſure to increaſe in greatneſs , but only admits 
ſome Varieties which are not necellary , as not 
conducing to our not being pained. 

Moreover, hence it appears, that they inſult 
without cauſe, who accuſe us, that we mean not 
by want of paio,ſome middle thing betwixt _ 
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and pleaſure, but ſo confound it with.the ather 
part ( in the diviſion, ) as to make 1t nor onely 
2 pleaſure, but the very higheſt of pleaſures, 
For, becauſe when we are delivered our ot Pain, 
we rejoyce at that very freedom and exemption 
from all trouble, but every thing whereat we.re- 
joyce is pleaſurez as every thing whereat we are 
offended, pain ; the privation of all pain is right- 
ly named pleaſure. For, when hunger and thirſt 
are expelled by cating aud drinking the very de- 
traction of the trouble brings pleaſure; {6 in c- 
very thing elſe, the removal of pain cauſeth ſuc- 
ceſſion of pleaſure. : | 

Hence alſo may be ſhewn the difference, when 
they object, that there is no reaſon why thus 
middle ſtate ſhould rather be eſteemed a pleaſure 
than a pain, For diſcontent enſues not immedt- 
ately upon detraCtion of pleaſure, unteſs fome 
pain chance to ſucceed in the room of the plea- 
ſure : But, on the contrary, we rejoyce at the 
loſs of pain, though none of thoſe pleaſures 
which move the ſenſe ſucceed, By this we may 
underſtand, how great a pleaſure it is, not to 
be pained; which if any doubt, let him aske 
thoſe who are oppreſled with ſharp ſicknelles, 

Some laugh hereat; They object, that -this 
pleaſure is like the condition of one that ſleeps, 
and accuſe us of ſloath, never conſidering that 
this conſtitution of ours is not mere ſtupidity, 
but rather a ſtate whereia all actions of life are 
performed pleaſantly and ſweetly, For, as. we 
ſhould not have the life of a wile man to be like 
a torrent or rapid ſtream, ſo we would nor it 
ſhould be like a ſtanding dead-pool : Bur rather 
like a river gliding on ſilently and quietly, We 
therefore hold his pleaſure is not unactive, but 
that which reaſon makes firm to him. 

Bur to omit theſe, and return to our Subject, 
there are two good things of which our chiefeſt 
Felicity conſiſts; That the mind be tree from 
trouble, the body from pain, and ſo as that theſe 
goods be ſo full, and all troubletaken away, that 
they admit not increaſe. For how can that in- 
creaſe, which is full ? If the Body be free from all 
pain, what can be added to this indblence? If 
the mind from perturbation, what can be added 
to this tranquillity ? As the ſerenity of Heaven be- 
ing refin*d to the ſincereſt ſplendor, admits no 
greater ſplendor ; ſo the ſtate of a man who 
takes care of his Body and Soul, and connetts 
bis good out of both, is pertect, and he hath 
attain ed the end of his deſires, if his Body be 
neither {ubject to pain, nor his mind to diſtur- 
bance, If any external blandiſhments happen, 
they increaſe not the chief good, but, as I may 
tay , (ealon and ſweeten itz for that abſolute 
good of human nature is contained in the peace 
of the Soul and the Body. 


CHAP. V, 


Of the means to procarethis Felicity; and of Virtues, 
the chiefe. 


N Ow ſeeing this peace of Body and mind, 
tranquillity in one, indolency in the other, 
is the compleat felicity of man ; nothing more 
concerns us, than to conſider what things will 
procure and preſerve it; for when we hayeir, 


911 


we want nothing; while we want it, all we do is 
to:obtain it, and-yer (as.we ſaid, ); for the moſt 
part we fail-of: jt. L2134134 T135 W 

Firſt, therefore, we muſt conſder of Felicity 

no otherwite than as of Health:z it being miani- 
teſt, that the.ſtate,jia which;the wind is tree from 
perturbation, the;; Body froq:-pain,' is no other 
than the perfect health of:the whole man.Whence 
i; comes, that as in the Body, fo.in the mind-al- 
td, thoſe things which: ptoduce and conſerve 
health are the ſame with thoſe: which cither-pre- 
yent diſeaſes, 'or cure arid: expel: them. . 
; New ſeeing thab to: provide [againſt the: diſ- 
eaſes of the Body belongs tothtart of Medicine, 
as well for the prevention as cure of them, we 
ſhall not need to ſay much hereupon, but onely 
give two cautions which may; be tufficient, 

One, that for the driving away all diſeaſes, or 
at lealt makivg them 1igtiter. and' eaffer to be 
cured, we uſe Temperanceand a fober continent 
life. 

'The other.that when-theve is a necellity of out 
ſuftering them, we betake iourlelves to fortitude 
and undergo 'them with a conſfant” mind, 'nor 
exaſperating them by impatience, but comfort- 
ng ourſelves with conſidering}, -thar, if great, 
the} muſt be: ſhort ; if long, light. * 

Againſt the diſeaſes of the Mind, Philoſophy 
provides, when we juſtly eſteem it the medicine 
of the mind : Bur it is not with equal facility 
conſulted, nor 'applyed, by thoſe who are ſick in 
mind, For we judgeof the diſeafes of the Bo- 
dy by the. mind ; . but the diſeaſes of the mind, 
we neither icel in the Body, nor know or judge 
as we ought by the mind, becauſe that where- 
by we ſhould. jadge is diſtempered. Whence 
we may underſtand, that the diſeaſesof the mind 
are more pernicious than thoſe of -the Body 3 


. as amongſt thoſe. of the Body,the worſt and moſt. 


dangerous-are ſuchas make the patient inſenſible 
of them; as the Apoplexy, or a vioknt feaver. 

Moreover, that the diſcaſes of the Mind are 
worſe than thoſe of the Body, is evident from 
the ſame reaſon which demonſtrates that the plea- 
fures of the mind are better' than thoſe of. the 
Body ; viz., becauſe in the Body we' feel nothing 
but what is preſent, bnt in the mind we are fen- 
{ible allo of the paſt and -future. For, as the 
anxicty of the mind which arifeth from pain of 
the Body, may be highly aggravated, if we con- 
ceit, ( for inſtance, ) that ſome eternal and infi- 
nite Evil is ready to fall onus; ſo ( to transfer the 
inſtance, )pleaſure is the greater, if we fear no ſuch 
thing ; it being manifeſt, thatthe greateſt plea- 
ſure or trouble of the mind doth more conduce 
to a miſerable or happy life, than either of the 
other two, though they ſhould be equally laſting 
in the Body.. ; 

Now forasmuch as there are two principal 
diſeaſes of the mind, Deſire, and Fear,with their 
ſeveral off-ſprings , and accompany*d with diſ- 
cofitent and trouble, in the ſame manner as pain 
1s joyned to the diſeaſes of the Body 3 it is there. 
fore the office of Philoſophy to apply ſuch re- 
medies as may prevent them from invading the 
mind, or,- if they have invaded it, expel them. 
Such briefly, -are the vain defires of wealth, of 
honours , tear of the gods, of death, and the 
tike, which having but once taken poſſeſſion of 


| the mind they leave no part thereot ſound. 
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The remedies which Philoſophy applyeth, are 
the Virtues, which, being, deriv*d from reaſon, 
or the more general prudence, caſily drive away 
and expel the affections. I ſay, from Reafon, 
or the more general prudence ; becanſe, as there 
is.a more particnlar prudence, ſerving for the di- 
reCtions of all the:particular actions of our life; 
ſo is there a more [general prudence, which isno 
other than reaſon itſelf, or the dictate of rea- 
ſon, and is by moſt eſteemed the ſame with 
wiſdome ; whereas, : Virtue isonly a perfeCt di 
poſition of the mind, which reafon or pradence 
doth create and oppoſe to the diſeaſes of the 
Mind, the Vices, * 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Right-reaſon , and Free-will , from which thc 
Virtues have all #bear praiſe, 


P— 


Eing therefore-:to procecd in our diſcourſe 
B to Virtue and its ſeveral kinds, we muſt 
premiſe ſomthiffg concerning Reaſon itſelf, and 
likewiſe . concerning the Free-will which is in it ; 
for thence is derived all the praiſe belonging to 
Virtue ; as alſo 'its oppoſite, the reproach due 
to Vice. 164 

Foraſmuch as Reaſon geverally is nothing but 
the faculty of ratiocinating, or judging and in- 
ferring one thing. from another, we here take it 
particularly for that - which judgeth, inferreth, 
and ratiocivates in things of action, ſubject to 
election or avoidance, 

But whereas, judgement or reaſoning may be 
either right or wrong, that reaſon, whole judge- 
ment is falſe, is not properly reaſon, and there- 
fore we terme It opinion ; yet in reſpect itis the 


common: phraſe, you may call it - alſo reaſon if. 


you pleaſe, meaning wrong reaſon ; as right rea- 
ſon may be termed Opinion, meaning ſound O- 
prmon. 

Right reaſon ariſeth either from ingenuity, or 
experience ,, and ſedulous obſervation. Being 
grounded upon firm and correct principles, our 
ratiocination becomes ſolid ; and juſtly do we 
appeal to the judgementof him, who 1s expert 
and knowing in things. Bub of this already in 
the Canonick part , concerning the Criterjes , 
which need not repetition, 

When I fay, things ſubjefts to eleCtion and 
avoidance; I take for granted that there isinus a 
freeor arbitrary power or reaſon. that is,a faculty 
elective and prolſecutive of that which reaſon 
hath judged good, and of ayoiding and ſhun- 
ning what it hath judged il}, 

That it really is in us, is proved even by ex- 
perience, and by common ſenſe, which manifeſts, 
that nothing is worthy of praiſe or diſpraiſe, 
but what is done freely, voluntarily, deliberately, 
and by eleftion; and therefore muſt depend on 
tomthing within us, which is beyond compultion, 
2nd in reſpeft whereunto, all rewards and pu- 
piſhments are rightly ordained by the Laws:Than 
which nothing were more unjuſt, if the aCtions 
of men were to be imputed to that rigid Neceſ- 
ſity, which ſome affert, derived from Fate, as 


the ſole commandreſs of all things, declaring, 


that whatſoever comes to paſs floweth from an 
eternal truth, and continuation of cauſes. 


Truly it is muth better to be addified to the fa. 
bulows ( that is, the common, ) opinion of the pods 
than to be ſlaves to the belief of Fatez according fl 
Jome Naturalifts hold it, impoſing it upon our necks 
as an everlaſting Lord or Tyrant, whom we are t1 
fland in awe «of, night and day. For the other «- 
pinion bath ſome comfort in it, that the gods will be 
moved with our prayers ;, but thit, imports an in- 
exorable neceſſity. F 

True indeed it is, that, in things void of reg« 
ſon, ſome effects are neceſſary, ( yet not ſo ne- 
cellary, but that they might have been prevented 
as we declaredin the Canonick ; and where we 
treated of cauſes?) but, in Man, endu'd with 
reaſon, and as far as he makes uſe of that rea- 
ſon, there can be no Neceſlity, Hence it was, 
we endeayoured to aſlert the declination of mo- 
tions in Atoms, that we might from thence de- 
duce, how Fortune might ſomtimes intervene 
and put in for a ſhare amongſt human affaires, 
yety that which is in us, our Will not be de- 
ſtroy?d. 

It behoves us to employ all our wit and en- 
deayours to maintain our own free-will againſt 
that ſempiternal motion, and not to ſuffer wicked- 
neſs to eſcape unculpable. 

But what I ſay ot fortune, implies not that 
wealcribe any glivinity to it, not only as the yul- 
gar, buteven as thoſe Philolophers, who eſteem- 
ing her an unſtable Cauſe , though they conceive 
not, that ſhe beſtowes on men any thing of good 
or il] that may conduce to happy life, yet think 
that ſhe gives occaſion of very conſiderable goods 
and ills. We imply not this, I ſay; but onely 
mean, that, as many things are effected by ne- 
ceſſity and counſel, ſoalſo by Fortune ; and there- 
fore, it is the duty of a wiſe man to arme him. 
ſelf againſt Fortune, 

Now ſeeing, what ever good or ill there is 
in human aftions, depends onely upon this, that 
a man doth it knowingly, and willingly, or free- 
ly ; therefore the mind muſt be accuſtomed to 
know truly, that is, to ufe right reaſon; and 
to will truly, that is, to bend the free will to 
that which is truly -good, from that which is 
truly ill, Foraſmuch, as this accuſtoming be- 
gets that diſpoſition in the mind, which we de- 
{cribed to be Virtue ; as the accuſtoming of it 
to the contrary , begets that diſpoſition which 
we may juſtly define Vice. 

Not to mention, that what produceth plea- 
ſure, ſincere without any gain, trouble, or re- 
pentance attending or enſuing thereupon, is tru- 
ly good ; that which produceth pain, ſincere with- 
out any pleaſure, or joy ſucceeding upon it, is 
truly ill; 1 onely give this hint of both to diſt- 
inguiſh each of them from what is onely apparent 
and diſſembled : Such as that good which begets 
preſent pleaſure and afterwards introduceth pain 
and trouble ;, and that ill which procures pain or 
trouble, but afterwards pleaſure and cheerful- 
nels, 
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\ Tates and prelerves. And whereas I added, thar 
® it ſearched out the Cauſes, why things are to be 


CH AP. VI. 
Of the Virtues in General, 


Oraſmuch as all Virtue is either Prudence , or 

the Dictate of Right Reaſon, as we accuſtom 
ourſelves to it, or is direfted by, and dependent 
6n Prudence, and the Dicare of Right Reaſon; 
it is manifeſt, rhat to this later Kind belongs, as 
well, that whereby a man is affected toward him- 
felf, as that, whereby he is affected towards ano- 
ther : For by Prudence, a Man is made capable 
to govern not only himſelf, but others. - 

The Virtue which relates to others, is gene- 
rally called uſtice; that which concerns ourſelf, 
is ordinarily diſtinguiſhed into Temperance , and 
Kortitude. But we - uſe to comprize both under 
the term Honeſty, as when we ſay, to aCt Virtu- 
ouſly, is no other than to act Prudently, Honeſt- 
ly, Juſtly ; they who live Soberly and Continent- 
ly, are faid to live Honeſtly or Decently ; they 
who do Valiantly, are thought to behave them- 
ſelves Honeſtly or Decently, 

Hereupon we ( as others, ) diſtinguiſh Virtue 
into four kinds, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Fujtice ; but fo, as that we oppoſe not Pru« 
dence to any affection ſo much as to Incogitance, 
Ignorance, Foly, ( cxcept by accident , inaſmuch 
as Perturbation blinds Reaſon , and cauſeth a 
Man to act imprudently;) nor 7Zuſtice,to any af- 
fe&tion ſo much as to Malice, whereby a Man is 
prone to Deceits, ( unleſs by accident,in as much 
as anger, hatred, covetouſneſs , or ſome other 
paſſion may cauſe a Man to do unjuſtly; ) Ter- 
perance , we oppole ta Deſire; Fortitude, to 
Fear. 

Hence is manifeſt, when I formerly ſaid, A 
ſober or well-ordered Rgaſon procures a pleaſant 
or happy Life; we are to underſtand ,that it pro- 
cures it by means of the Virtues which ic ingene- 


embraced or avoided,and chaſeth away Opinions 
which occaſion great trouble in the mind, we are 
to underſtand that is all one with general pru- 
dence, the principle of all things expetible and 
avoidable, and conſequently the greateſt, becauſe 
the Virtues which ariſe from it appeaſe Perturba- 
tions, teaching, that we cannot hve pleaſantly, 
unleſs prudently, honeſtly, and juſtly ; not pru- 
dently, honeſtly, and juſtly, unleſs plea- 
ſantly. 

By this you find why I conceive, that the Vir- 
tues are connatural to a happy life, and that it 
Is impoſſible to ſeparate happy life from them. 
All other things, as being frail and mortal, are 
tranſitory, ſeparable from true and conftant 
pleaſure; only Virtue, as being a perpetual and 
immortal good, is inſeparable from it. 

By this alſo you may underſtand, that all the 
Virtues are connected within one another , and 
that by one; becauſe to the principal, Prudence, 
all the reſt are conjoined, as the Members to the 
Head, or as Rivers to the Spring from which 
they flow ; the other, becauſe as well Prudence,as 
all the reſt cohere with happy life, there cannor 
be a happy life where the Virtues are not; nei- 
ther can the Virtues be there, where the life is 


Notwithſtanding that the Virtues are all con- 
nected within one another ,. yet are they not 
therefore all equal, as ſome conceive, who hol4 
that all Vices and Faults are alſo equal. For a 
man may be more inclin'd to Juſtice , than to 
Temperance; and Temperance may be more 
perfect in one, than in another, - As for in- 
{tance, ( without Envy be it ſpoken, ) myſelf, by 
length of time, have made {o great a progrets 
1n Sobriety, as leſs than an Obol ſerves me for, 
a meal; Metrodorus, who hath not yet made ſo 
great progreſs, a whale Obolw.. And it is evi- 
dent, that, of men, one is wiſet than another ; 
and of them, who do rightly according to Vir- 
tue, equal Rewards are not allotted to all, as. 
neither equal puniſhments to all Offenders. Even 
Senſe and Manners confute them, who make all 
equal, and hold that they-offend alike, he who 
beats his Servant wrongfully, and he who his Pa- 
fent; ſeeing, ſome there are who make no dit- 
ference betwixt eating a Bean, and the head of 
our Father. 

Others condemn, and exclaim on us, for af- 
fhirming, that the Virtubk are of ſucha-nature, as 
that they conduce to Pleaſure or Felicity, asif we. 
meant that Pleaſure which is obſcene and infa- 
mous, but let them rail as they pleaſe. For as 
they make Virtue the chief good, - ſo do we : If 
the diſcourſe be of the means conducing to hap- 
Py life, neither is there any-of ſo great power 
as Virtue, therefore not more excellent, ( not 
Wealth, not Honour, not Priends, not Children, 
ec.) Bur if the diſcourſe be of living happily, 
or Felicity, why ſhould not this be a Good fu- 
perior to Virtue , to the attainment whereof 
Virtue itſelf is but ſubſervient ? | 

They exclaim again, that we eneryate Virtue, 
in not ailowing her ſo much power, as to ren- 


| der a wiſe man free from all paſſion or affection, 


but to permit kini to be moved therewith, ( as 
for inſtance ) to grieve, weep, and ſigh at the 
death of Friends: But as we feta high value up- 
on Virtue, as being able to deliver us from vain 
terroxg and ſijperfluous deſires, the chief heads 
of all grievous Perturbations ; 10 likewiſe not a 
little eſteem ir, for that it reduceth the reſt of 
the affetions to ſuch a mediocrity,in which there 
remains ſome ſenſe as it were of humanity 

Certainly, that total exemption from Grief, 
which theſe men boaſt of, ptoceeds from tome 
greater ill, cruelty, and immoderate ambition of 
vain-glory, and a kind of madneſs. $0 that it 
ſeems much better to feel ſome paſlion, to be 
affeted with ſome grief, to ſhed ſome tears, ſuch 
as proceed from perſons touched with love and 
tenderneſs, than to be wiſe as thefe would have 
us, and grin like brute Beaſts. 


OE  —— 


CHAP, VIL 


Of Prudence in general, 


E muſt now ſay ſomthing of evety Vir- 

rue in particular, beginning with Pry- 
dence, whole office being to govern the life, and 
ſo to provide for every occurrent ih life, as to di- 
reQt it to happineſs, it feerrs alone to comprize 
the offices of all Virtues. 


not happy. 


TIELL That 
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URVUS. 


That the propriety of __— 7 is to dil- 
poſe all accidents and aCtions of Lite eo felicity, 
or pleaſure, is moſt manifeſt. As we value Me- 
dicine, not for the Science itſelf, but for Health. 
and the Art of ſteering, not for its Ingenuity , 
but uſe in Navigation; ſo Prudence, the Art of 
living, would never be deſired, if it were no- 
thing efficacious in life ;, but being fo, it is deſfi- 
red, as the Art, by which Pleaſure is ſought and 
obtained. 

For Prudence, or ( if you like the word bet- 
ter) Wiſdom, alone it is, which notonly pro- 
vides that nothing happen which may afflict the 
Body, but likewiſe aboye all , expels ſadneſs 
from the mind, not permitting usto be daunted 
with fear ; Under which Governes we may live 
in tranquillity, extinguiſhing the ardor of all de- 
ſires. For deſires-are inſatiable , they ſubvert 
not only ſingle Perſons, but Families, many times 
a whole Commonwealth, From Deſires ariſe 
Hatreds, Diſlentions, Diſcords,Seditions, Wars ; 
neither do theſe only revel abroad, or with blind 
fury aſſault others only, but likewiſe, ſhut up in 
the breaſt, they diſagre@ 4nd quarrel with one 
another, which muſt neceſſarily make life ex- 
ceeding bitter. Only the prudent and wiſe per- 
ſon, cutting off all vanity and error , content 
with the limits of nature, can live without diſ- 
content, and without fear. F: 

Now ſeeing Life is difturbed by error and ig- 
norance, and that it is. Prudence alone which 
reſcues us from the violence of Luſts and Fears, 
teacheth us temperately to ſuſtain the injuries of 
Fortune, and ſheweth us all the ways that lead 
to. quiet and tranquillity , Why ſhould we ſtick 
to aſfirm, that Prudence is expetible in order to 
pleaſure , and Imprudence to be ſhunned for 
trouble's ſake ? | 

That we ſay , a prudent Perſon temperately 
ſuſtains the injuries of Fortune , the reaſon is, 
that he foreſees them, if not ia particular ; at 
leaſt in the general; Neither, if any thing hap- 
pen contrary to his expectation or deſigns is he 
troubled, for that he knoweth it not to be with- 
in the reach of human induſtry, ſagacſty, or 
power, either to foreſee, or to, Prevent , that 
nothing adverſe or troubleſom happen. He 
judgeth it better to be, with well-ordered rea- 
fon, ( as far as human frailty will admit, ) unfor- 
tunate, than with inconſideration fortunate zy and 
thinks nothing more handſom, than if Fortune 
bring about a thing fairly afid proſperouſly, that 
it was not undertaken without judgment and de- 
liberation, 

But indeed, a wiſe man orders fo himſelf, that 
cutting off vain deſires, he contrats himſelf 
within neceſſaries, which are ſo few and ſmall, as 
hardly any Fortune can ſnatch them from him, 
This, ſince none, or very. little fortune can in- 
tervene to a wiſe man, he may ſay to her, 1 have 
ſeized on thee, ( — ont and intercepted 
thee, ſo as thou canſt not come at me. 

Concerning the cutting off all Deſires,we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. Now foraſmuch as Prudence 


may be conſidered, either as it governs our- | 


ſelyes, or a Houle, or a Family, or a City, or a 
Commonweaſth, and fo is diſtinguiſhed into Pri- 
vate , Domeſtick , Civil; let us fay ſomthing 
npon each, 


CHAP..-I% 
Private Prudence. 


P Rivate Prudence conſiſteth almoſt wholly in 


in which he 1s to ſpend his whole life , and to 


life, as that, as much as poſlible, he may live ia 
indolenc@. and tranquillity, 

Fof he ought to have the end or ſcope of. life 
fixt, and conſtantly ſet before his eyes, and, 
conſult with right reaſon, according to all eyi- 
dence, whereby we uſe to weigh whatſoever we 
think or determine, For ualets this be done, al 


and our deſigns and enterpriſes will be overta- 
ken by too late repentance. 

Beſides, if upon every emergent occaſion,you 
refer not each of your actions both to this kind 
of ſcope, and to that end of nature which. you 
propoſed to yourſelf in deſigning it , but turn 
alide to perſue or flie ſome other thing , the 


| own words. For example, you extol tranquilli- 
ty in words, but in actions diſcover yourſelf bu- 
lie and obnoxions to trouble. 

He underſtands the bounds preſcribed by Na- 


diſcerns how eaſily procyrable that is which is 
neceſſary to life, or what is ſufficient to remove 
any thing that afflicts the body with indigence, 
Thereby he knows ſo yell to order the whole 
ſeries of life, as never to need ſuch things or bu- 
ſineſs as are contentious, and conſequently -full 
of hazard and danger. 

Hence it is,that a wife man is not much afraid 
of poyerty, it hapning ſeldom , that any man 
wants the things neceſlary to life. Yet if thoſe 
ſhould chance to be wanting, andhe not have mo- 


to inſtruct ſome perſons in learning : thus taking 
an employment not misbecoming Wiſdom, and 
at the ſame time ſupplying himſelf with neceſla- 
ries from thoſe who have full eftates, 

WhiPſR we are obliged to this or the like 


* ſetled courage, we muſt have recourſe to Wil- 
© dom or Philoſophy for relief, To an ill Coun> 
© ſellor we reſign the ordering of the things that 
© concern us, if, what is neceſlary to nature, we 
© meaſure and provide without Philoſophy. 

© It therefore imports a Philoſopher to be- 
* ſtow time in looking after theſe things, until 
© by diligent care he hath furniſhed himſelf with 
*them, But as long as he hath ſo much of theſe, 
© as that he can ſpend of them, yet retain per- 
* fect confidence, he is not to apply himſelf to 
© acquiſition of wealth and proviſons, 

* Thus is Philoſophy to be our Guide in theſe 
© things, by which we ſhall ſoon perceive, what 
© a Virtue, and how great aGood it is,to require 
© only what is ſimple, light, and very ſmall ; be- 
© cauſe what is moſt ſweet and free from trou- 


| © ble inall a man's life, depends upon our being 
© con- 
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this, that.a man underſtand his own Gen, 
and undertake nothing whereto his nature .is 
averſe, that he deliberately pre-examin the ſtate 


which he muſt ſo accommodate all the ations of 
will be full of indiſcreet temerity and confuſion, 


actions of your life will not correſpond to your 


ture, to thoſe who enter the courſe of life, who 


ny to procure them, he will not betake himſelf 
to beg, as the Cynicky , but rather apply himſelf 
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employment, <If neceſſaries fail us, and our bu. Pop. + m 
* ſineſs be, to entertain daily occurrences with a 4 <% 
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« contented with the leaſt. But, by thoſe impe- 
« diments which a ſolicitous acquiſition of things 
« draws upon us, being quickly diſcover*d, either 
« by the pains and toil of the Body, or by the- 
«difficytty of their procurement, or by their 
« drawing the mind away from the moſt advati- 
© tageous ſpeculations, ( which we ought ever- 
6 —_ highly to eſteem, ) or by ſome other cauſe 
© we ſhall clearly find, that it is altogether fruit- 
* jeſs, and not of countervalue with theeroubles 
« which follow it. NE 

1 adviſed, that every man ſhould examine his 
own genius, and adviſe with himſelf, that he 
may apply himſelf to that which is proper for 
him ; becauſe otherwiſe , nothing can be more 
miſerable,and more at a diſtance with tranquillity, 
than to be engaged in a courſe of lite, for which 
nature hath rendred thee unfit, 

For neither is an active life to be undertaken 
by an unaCtive perſon, nor an unactive life by an 
ative perſon, To one, reſt is quiet, and action 
labour ; to the other, reſt is labour, and aftion 

viet. ' A timorous and ſoft perſon muſt avoid 
the military life; a bold and impatient, theealle; 
for one cannot brook War, nor the other Peace, 
The ſame it,is in all the reſt, So that nothing 
can be more ſafe, than to undertake that courſe 
onely which thoucanſt run through, without any 
reluQance or repugnance of nature, 

I ſhall onely add this, Thatevery man, as far 
as lies in his power, to the end the State of life 
which he chooſeth may be the more ſecure and 
Yuiet, ought to chooſe it mean, neither very 
eminent, nor very abject. For it hehoves him 
to livein a civil ſociety, neither as a Lion, nor 
as a Gnat, leſt, reſembling the one, he be caſt 
out ;, the other, caught in a ſnare. 


es 


CHAP. A 
Domeſtick Prudence, 


j Janne Pradence being either conjugal 
and paternal, or dominative and poſleſſory ; 
we ſhal), in the firſt, onely conſider that which 
ariſeth from what hath been ſaid, concerning the 
Inſtitution of life, 

If you find, that you cannot, without much 
trouble, live ſingle; that you can patiently bear 
with a croſs-wife, and diſobedient-children ; that 
you will not ſo much as vex, to behold your chil- 
dren crying before you, that you ſhall not be 

rplexed and diſtracted with various ſolicitudes, 

ow to provide all things requiſite to a married 
life, how to prevent all inconveniencgs, and the 
like : In this caſe, to marrya wife, and to beget 
children, for whom you may provide with a 
conjugal and fatherly prudence, is lawful. But 
unleſs you know yourſelf to be ſach , you ſee, 
by Marriage and Ifſue, how much you hinder the 
happineſs of your life, True tranquillity. 

Pceſume you may, of having a loving wife, 
dutiful children, cares neither great nor many ; 
but you can one]y preſume it, there is not any 
God will warrant the ſucceſs of your preſumpti- 
on. Since therefore the caſe is hazardous, it is 
no wiſdom voluntarily to undergo the venture, 
and throw yourſelf into a condition , out of 


| which, ſhould you afterwards repent, you cat 


never retire. ' . | 

I fay, voluntarily ; for ſome circumſtance of 
life may exaCt, that, though unwilling, you mar- 
ry and beget children; as if your condition be 
ſuch, as that it requires you to ſerve your Conf 
try herein, For whereas ſome pretend propa- 
gation of the ſpecies, to which we are ina man- 
ner oblig*d, certainly there is no danger, that 
there ſhould be wanting ſuch as wi!l marry and 
procreate; ſo that ſome few wiſe men may be 
allowed to abſtain from this emplcyment. 

But if ſome caſe, or certain counſel, or nece[- 
ſity, euforce you to marry, you mult fo diſpoſe 
your wife, as that ſhe may be loving to you,and 
and a partner in yovr cares, You mult take ſuch 
care for yonr children , as is partly preſcribed 


by Nature. which inſt: zates 15 to love ghem as 
ſoon as born, ( common alio i ſheep, wolves, 
and other living Creatores, } partly 2y PLuvUCiC: 
which adviieth ſo to brine them up, as they m2y 


be obedienc to the T.,;ws of thor Covi y, and 
deſirous themſelves in Dome wile, 

Neither is this car. to be taken .or our own 
children onely, but likewiſe for the children of 
our friends, eſpeciaiily if they are our Pupils; 
there being nothing m1vcre betceming friendſhip, 
than to be Guardian in the room of 2 narent 
to thoſe, whom our deceaſed friend entirely iv *d, 
and hath left Orphans aceding protection. 

For the other kid, as having flaves and ſer- 
vants under us, (a poſſeſſion, though neceſſary, 
yet tor the molt part not very pleaſant, a wiſe 
man muſt take order , they grow not infolent 
and froward, that he may behave himſelf mild- 
ly (as far as is fitting ,) towards them, and 
chaſtiſe the diſobedient, remembring they are 
men, with a kind of unwillingneſs; being ever 
ready to forgive, eſpecially if they are diligent, 
not of an ill diſpoſition. And not onely this, 
but if he find any enclined to learning, (ſuch 
as we had, particularly Mws, ) let him delight 
to further them, call them Friends, and ſtudy 
Philoſophy with them. C1 | 

AS to his Eſtate, he muſt take care of it, and 
provide for the future, but ſo, as without cove- 
rouſneſs, and the deſire of growing rich, of which 
hereafter. A wiſe tian muſt not negle& his e- 
ſtate, becauſe itis his livelihood; leſt,- if that be 
conſumed, and he want the neceſlaries of life, his 
ſtudy of Philoſophy be hindred, whilſt he either 
gains by labour what might with little or no pains 
have been preſerved; or begs, and: by importu- 
nity extorts from another, what every one with 
little endeavour might provide for himſelf; or, 
growing old, fall fick, and die in want, which 
not A little hinders the tranquillity of the mind. 

Beſides the things neceſſary to' the uſes of life, 
there may be others, which, according to the 
condition of the perſon, place, time , mult be 
elteemed neceſſary, and: therefore not to be neg- 
lected, But our chiefeſt care muſt be for things 
requiſite, to the prevention of natural indfzence, 
without which, nature herſelf would ſuffer ; fach 
is the proviſion of corn. Thoſe who ftore their 
houſes with corn, are to be commended above 
thoſe, who adorii them with- rich furniture, I 
rejoyce exceedingly, that lately in a ſtrift Siege; 
when many periſhed in our City by Famine, 
we were able to ſuſtain ſo many good friends with 
CULLLLA food 
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food ( no delicacies, but a provident quantity 
of Beans, ) which we diſtributed daily to every 
one bytale. 


CHAP. AL 


Civil Prudence. 


Aſtly, as to Civil prudence we muſt like- 
L wite repeat what we inſinuated concerning 
the choice of a courſe of life, _ 

They who are naturally ambitious, deſirous 
of honour, active withal, and fit to manage pub- 
lick affairs 3'as alſo they, whom the quality of 
their birth, or fortune, and opportunity invite 
by an caſie acceſſion to publick government z thole 
men may decline quiet, and comply with their 
own nature, by addicting themſelves to publick 
government, and an active life, For their dif- 
poſition is ſuch, that a quiet live gives themtrou- 
ble and moleſtation, whilſt they obtain not what 
they deſire. : 

But they, who either are naturally enclined to 
quiet, or have ſuppreſs'd ambition and vanity by 
the power of reaſon; or, haying made trial here- 
of, have .eſcaped, as out of a ſtorm, or took 
warning by many eminent precedents; theſe will 
juſtly-conceive, 'that quiet is much the beſt for 
them, and that it is not convenient to exchange 
it for an active life, unleſs by chance ſome ac- 
cident intervene in the Common-wealth, requi- 
ring their induſtry, Whence we conclude, that 
a Wiſe man muſt not involve himſelf in publick 
affairs, unleſs upon ſome intervening neceſlity. 

What elſe? Since he in perſuing quiet, may 
far more eaſily and ſafely attain to that end,which 
the ambitiqus aim at by dangers. and labours. 

- For to ſpeak of their ſcope, there never wan- 
ted ſome, who ,to procure ſecurity of men, ( ac- 
cording tothe condition of Sovereignty and rule, 
by which they commonly think it gained, ) have 
affected to-'excel in honour, and ro become il- 
luſtrious, thinking by this means to attain'a ſe- 
cure-and quiet eſtate. But if their life beſecure 
and quiet, they have' acquired the chief good of 
nature;-if'not ſecure and quiet, o indeed it 
can hardly be, ):then have they loſt it, becauſe 
they ſought that which is convenient to naturein 
Dominion, 

But the wiſe man*s ſcope being the ſame, ſecu- 
rity and tranquillity of life,by how much nearer 
a way doth he arrive at that end, when flying the 
troubles of civil life, he direRly and immediate- 
ly ſettles himſelf ina moſt profound quiet, as in 
a ſtill calm Haven ? Happy indeed, who knows, 


' The chief good and a bleſſed life conſiſts not 


In Sovereignty or power, not in numerous wealth 
or plenty, but in indolence, compoſureof affe- 
ions; and ſuch'a diſpoſition of mind, as, circum- 
{cribing all things by the boundaries of nature, 
makes him, 1a being content with. little, obtain 
that which they, who rule over many, and poſl- 
els great Treaſures, deſpair ever to arrive at, 
Truly, if it be fitto ſpeak of myſelf, [eſteem 
it a great happineſs that I was never engaged in 


| 


the factions of our City, and never ſtudied to 
flatter and pleaſe the people. To what end ſhould 
1? whenas, what I know , the people approve 


not ; what the people approve, I know not, That 


Metrodoris and I lived private, How far was it 
from doing us harm, when among the large goods 
enjoyed in narrow gardens, and in ob{ure Me- 
lite, Greece was 10 far from knowing us, that ſhe 
had ſcarce ever heard of us, 

I ſaid, unleſs ſomthing intervene as to the 
Common-wealth : Becauſe, if the Common- 
wealth ſhould ſummon and really need our aſli(t- 
ance , we ſhould be inhuman, where we might 
benefit many, not todo it : Injurious alſo to our- 
[ces 3 for unleſs the Common-wealth be ſafe, 
we cannot be what we moſt deſire, quiet, 

A wiſe man therefore doth not like ſome,who, 
profeſſing wiſdome, have, through exceſlive pride, 
lo great an opinion of their own judgement in 
civil government, that they think they could e- 
qualize Lycxrgus and Solon. 

But if he be deſired to make lawes, and to 
preſcribe a form of Government, and the offices 
of Magiſtrates, he will not refuſe it; knowing 
that they,who firſt made laws and ordinances,and 
conſtituted Government and Magiſtracy in Ci: 
ties, ſetled life in a ſecure and quiet coudition : 
For if that be taken away,we ſhall live like Bealts, 
and every man deyour the next he meets with, 

And if he be called to the ſypream power to 
govern the Common-wealth according to the 
laws and form of Governmentalready eſtabliſh- 
ed, he ſhall not refuſe z knowing that though the 
thing itſelf *is for the moſt part full of hazard, 
yeta wiſe man may have ſuch regard to all things, 
and ſuch a provident care of all, as that little of 
fortune, as I ſaid before, ſhall intervene to him ; 
but the greateſt things, and ſuch as are of moſt 
concernment be managed by his advice and con- 
duct, He will firſt take care, that the weaker 
ſort of men, diſcharging their duty towards the 
more powerful, be neither oppreſled by them nor 
permitted -to want thoſe neceſlaries of life where- 
with the others abound; it being che end'of e- 
very Society and Common-wealth, that by m- 
tual aſſiſtance the lives of all be ſafe, and as happy 
as is poſlible, 

Laſtly, if he be ſummoned by his Prince, and 
ſome occaſion requir, that he ſerve him either 
with his advice or help, neither ſhall he refuſe 
this, knowing that as it is, not onely more ho- 
nonrable, but more pleaſant to give than to re- 
ceive a benefit: It is as the moſt honourable, 
ſo the moſt pleaſant, thing to oblige a Prince 
who confers ſo many obligations on others. Hi- 
therto of Rrudence, 


CHAP, ill, 


Of Temperance in general. 


FExt follows Temperance, the fiſt part, as 
we faid, of honeſty, and which ſeems to 
contain the greateſt ſhare of what is honeſt and 


decent, For it being the office of Temperance 
to 
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ro ſuppreſs the mind when it deſires,” as of For- 
titude toexalt it when it fears; itis eſteemed leſs 
undecent to be deje&ted by pulillanimiry, than 
exalred by deſire ; and theretore to reſiſt deſire, 
is more decent than to oppoſe fear. 

Concerning Temperance; we mult firſt obſerve, 
that it is deſired not for its own fake, but for 
that it procureth pleaſure, that is, brings peace 
tothe minds of men, pleaſing and ſoothing them 
withra kind of concord, For it being employed 
in moderating deſires, and conſequently in ad- 
viſing that in things to be perſued or avoided we 
follow reaſon, it is not enough that we judge 
what is to be done or not tobe done, but we mult 
fix upon that which is judged, 

Bur moſt rien, not able to hold-and keep to 
what they have reſolved on, being vanquiſh'd 
and debilitated by the appearance of a preſent 
pleaſure, reſign themſelves to the fetters of Luſt, 
not foreſeeing hart will follow; and hereupon 
ſor a ſmall unneceſſary pleaſure, which migtit o- 
therwiſe have been procured, or wholly wanted 
without incurring paih, they fall into great fick- 
neſſes, loſles, and Jnfamy, and. many times into 
the penalties of Law. 

But they who ſo enjoy pleaſutes as that no pain 
ſhall enſue, and who preſerve their judgment con- 
ſtant, nor are overcome by __ to the do- 
ing of what they know ought not to be done | 
theſe men obtain the greateſt pleaſare, by pre- 
termitting pleaſure : :They alſo many times ſuf- 
fer ſome pain to prevent falling into greater. 

Hence 1s it underſtood, that Temperance is to 
be deſired, not for that it avoids ſome pleaſures, 
but becauſe he who refrains from them declines 
tronbles ; which beingavoided;he obtains greater 
pleaſures, Whizh it {6 doth, as that the aftion 
becomes honeſt and decent, and we ,may cleerly 
underſtand, that the'fartte' men thay be Lovers 
both of pleaſure and of decency, and that ſuch 
as eſteem and pratftiſe all virtues perform for 
the moſt part thoſe ations and attain thoſe ends, 
as that by them it is-manifeſt, how odiqus to all 
men cruelty 'is, and how amiable, goodneſs and 
clemency'; and that thoſe very things which ill 
_ moſt deſire and aim at, happen alſo to the 
good, 
Now foraſmuch as of the deſires abont which 
Temperatice is employ'd, ſome are natural, o- 
thers vain; and of the natural, ſome neceſlary, 
others not neceſſary, oo omir, that, of the ne- 
ceſlary, ſome pertain fimply to life, as that of 
meat and drink, and the pleaſure which conſiſts 
in motion; others to felicity itſelf, ( as that of 
indolence and tranquillity or ſtable pleaſure: ) 
It is -manifeſt, that not without gaod cauſe we 
in our Phyſiology diſtinguiſhed deſires into three 
kinds, ſome both natural and neceſſary ; others 
natural but not neceſſary; others neither natural 
nor neceſſary, but vain, or ariſing from vain o- 
Pinion, | 


And foraſmuch as we ſaid, that: thoſe are na- | 


tural and' neceſſary, which, unleſs they be fati(- 
fied, cauſe damage and pain intlie Body it is 


but from the yanity of opinions; which render 
men worſe than beaſts, that are nor obnoxious 
to ſuch diffuſion or exceſs. Likewiſe, that ſuch 
deſires are not only not neceſlary, but not natu- 
ral, may be proved, for thatthey have a diffluent 
exceſſive appetition, very hardly or never to be 
ſatisf*d ; and are, tor the molt part, juſtly e- 
ſteemed cauſes of harm. 
But to diſcourſe of ſome chief kinds of Tem- 
perance, according to ſome chief kinds of de- 
ſires; we may make choyce of Sobriety oppoſed 
to Gluttony, or the exceſſive deſire of meat and 
drink; Continence, to Luſt, or the unbridled 
deſire of coition ; Mildneſs, to Anger or deſire 
of Revenge; Modeſty, to ambition or deſire of 
honour y Moderation , to Avarice or deſire of 
riches; and laſtly, in reſpect of the affinity be- 
twixt deſire and hope, Mediocrity, which con. 
ſiſts betwixt hope and deſperation of the future: 


CHAP. XI 
Of Sobriety oppoſite to Gluttony. 


T*; can hardly be exprefled, how great 4 good 
Sobriety is, which reduceth us to a thin ſimple 
and ſpare dyet, teaching us how little that is 
which Nature requires, and clearly ſhewing;that 
the neceſſities ſhe lies under may be abundantly 
fatisfh*d with things light , and ealily provided, 
as Barly-cakes, Fruits, Herbs, and water, 


having the ſimple nature of moift aud ary, 
limems ſufficiently remove the trouble of the Body 
ariſing from want of ſuſtenance. Whatever is more 
than this amounts to Luxury, and concerns onely 
the ſatisfatiion of a deſire, which neither is neceſſary, 
nor occafion*d by any thing, the want whereof doth 
neceſſarily infer any offence to nature ;, but partly 
for that the want of ſomwhat is born with impati- 
ence partly, for that there it preſumption of an ab- 
ſolute delight without mixture of any trouble , partly, 
( to ſpeak, in ſhort, ) for that there are vain and falſe 
opinions inherent in the mind, which ſerve neither 
for the ſupplying of any natural defefi, nor tend to 
the acquiſition f any thing by the want of which, the 
frame of the Body would be diſſolved. 

Thoſe very things which are ready at hand, abun- 
dantly ſuffice to ſupply all nature*s wants, and they 
are ſuch as partly for their ſimplicity, partly for their 
ſlightneſs, are eafily made ready, He, for example, 
who feeds on fleſh, needs other things inanimate to 
eat with it ;, whereas he, who # content with inani- 
mate, needs but balf ſo much as the other, and ſuſt- 
ains bimſelf with what is eaſily got, and cheapely 
dreſid. 

There are four benefits ariſing from Sobriety ; 
the firſt, that to accuſtome ourſelves to a ſimple 


| diet brings and preſerves health: For 1t is ſump. 


Evident , that thoſe which infer no damage nor 
pain, _— not fatish*d yet are accompanied 
with eatneſt and vehement inſtigations, are ſuch 
not by neceſſity; bot vain opinions, and though 
they have ſome begitthing from nature, yet there 
&ffufion and exceſs they have not from nature, 


tuous feaſting and variety of meats, which begets, 
exaſperates, and continues crudities, head-aches, 
rheums, gouts; feavers, and other diſeaſes; 'not 
plain and ſimple food, which nature makes both 
neceſſary and wholſome, and not only to other 
Animals but even to' man; himſelf, who yet de* 


raves 


For theſe things being every where to be had, and Porph de nai 
moiſt a> ©/ucarn, 
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praves them by his exorbitancy , and corrupts 
them by ſuch delicartes, as which while he affolts, 
he affects onely his own deſtruCtionr, 

Therefore if we are wile, let us beware of that 
meat which we much deſire and long for, but affoon as 
we bave had it, find it was pleaſant to w only to 
our harm, Such are all coſtly and luſcious meats ; 
whence the eating fleſh is leſs to be approved, 
as being rather prejudicial to health than whol- 
ſome, as may be argued becauſe * health is pue- 
ſerved by the ſame means whereby it is. recovered ; 


and abſtinence from fleſh, 


Neither is it any wonder, that the ordinary ſort of 


men conceive the eating of fleſh to conduce much to 
health; for, they in like manner #bink, that the way 
to preſerve bealth is to wallow in pleaſures, even tbe 
Venereal ;, whereof nevertbeleſs there is none bene- 
fits any man, and it is well if it hurt not. 

The ſecond is, that it makes a man ready and 
quick, in the offices neceſſary to life. For it you 
look upon the funftions of the mind, it preſerves 
her ſerenity, acuteneſs, vigour ; if upon the funct- 
ions of the Body, it keeps, it ſound, attive, and 
hardy, But repletion , over-ſatiety , ſurfeiting 
and drunkenneſs cloud the mind, make it blunt 
and languid; the Body diſeaſed, unaCtive, and 
bordenſome. What, I pray, can you expect ex- 
traordinary from that man, whoſe limbs are un- 
weildy, his knees feeble, his tongue faltring, his 
head ſwimming, his eyes full of rheum, his mouth 
of the hick-up, brawling, and clamour and all 
this, through exceſs of Wine. 


Certainly,a wiſe man,who ought tocontent him- | 


ſelf with a h:mina of ſmall Wine, or to eſteem 
the next water he comes at to be the moſt 
Pleaſant of all drinks, will be far from ſpending 
the night in drunkenneſs; and as far from ſtuf- 
fing himſelf with meats that are high, or bur- 
thening his ſtomack with ſuch as are luſctous 
and groſs, who ought to be content with the 
- moſt ſimple, even the very ſree, gifts of Na- 
rure, | 

© Indeed ſuch ſimple and ſlender dyet will not. 
© make-a man as ſtrong as Milo, nor conduceth 
© abſolutely to an intenſe corroboration of the 
© Body ; but neither doth a wiſe man need ſuch 
© intenſe ſtrength, ſeeing his employment con- 
© fiſts in contemplation, not in an active and 
© petulant kind of life, 

The third benefit is, that © if ſomtimes the 
© Table happen to be more plenteouſly furniſh'd, 
© we ſhall come much better prepar'd to taſt 
© what it yields. Not but that homely fare af- 
fords as much delight as ſumptuous feaſts; when 
hunger, which, in want of tood, troubleth us, 
is ſatisfied, ( for Barley-cakes and water are 
highly pleaſant, if taken onely when we hun- 
ger and thirſt ; ) but becauſe they who are day- 
ly accuſtomed to more coſtly viands are not fo 
enſible of their ſweetneſs by reaſon of their be- 
ing almoſt continually cloyed with them; as a 
wiſe man is, who the better to reliſh them brings 
along with him a taſte prepared by mean dyet : 
In like manner it comes to paſs, that he, if at 
any time he chance to be preſent at publick 
ſpectacles, is taken with them more ſenſibly than 
are others, | 

What I affirm concerning the courſeſt meat 
and drink, that it affords no leſs pleaſure than 


but it is manifeſt that it is recovered by a thin dyet 


but by him who deceiveth himſelf with vain o- 
pinionsz who obſcrves not, that they only enjoy 
magnificence with greateſt pleaſure, who leaſt 
need itz who never hath taſted courſe bread and 
water preſſed with hunger and thirſt, For m 
own part, when I Eat courſe bread and drink 
water, or ſomtimes augment my Commons with 
a little Cytberidian-Cheeſe,, ( when I have a mind 
to feaſt extraordinarily, ) I take great 'delight 
In it, and bid defiance to thoſe pleaſures which 
accompany the uſual magnificence of feaſts; ſo 
that if I have but bread, or barley- cakes and wa- 
ter , I am furniſhd to contend even with Fore 
himſelf in point of Felicity. 

Shall I add, that © magnificence of feaſts, and 


© yariety of diſhes not onely not free the mind 
* from perturbation, but not ſo much as aug. 
* ment the pleaſure of the Body, foraſmuch as 
© this alſo, when that trouble is removed, hath 
* found its end ? For example, the eating of 
«© fleſh (which we lately inſtanc'd, ) neither takes 
© away any thing particularly that is a trouble 
*to nature , nor performs any, thing which would 
© occaſion trouble, if not fulfilled. But it hath 
© a ford delight , and perhaps mingled with 
© that which is contrary to theſe, for it condu- 
* ceth little to long life, and ſerveth only to 
* variation of pleaſures, like Venereal pleaſures, 
© and the drinking of foreign Wines, without 
© which nature or life may well ſubſiſt : For 
© thoſe things, withour which it cannot fſubſiſt, 
© are moſt compendious,and may be obtained eaſily 
© without breach of Juſtice , Liberality and Tran- 
© quillity, 

« Neither is it any matter, whether the ordi- 
© nary fort of men be of this beliete or not; ſince 
* petulancy and intemperance abound in ſuch 
« perſons, ſo that we need not fear , but there 
© will be thoſe who will feed on fleſh. For though 
© all men had the beft and right judgement of 
© things, yet would there beno need oi Fowling 
© or Fowlers, or Fiſhers, or Swine-herds; thele 
© Animals, living by themſelves, free, and with- 
© out a keeper , would in,a ſhort time ue de- 
© ſtroy?d by others preying upon them, and ſup- 
« preſſing the vaſtneſs of their increaſe, as hap- 
© pens to infinite others which men eatnot, But 
© {ince there reigneth always a multiplicious, or 
© rather univerſal, folly amongſt men, there will 
© never be wanting. an innumerable company of 
« puttons to feed on thele, 

Laſtly, the fourth benefit is, that * it renders 
© us, fearleſs of fortune, For they onely muſt 
ſtand in aweof Fortune, , who, being accuſtom'd 
to live ſumptuouſly, conceive their lives cannot 
be otherwiſe than moſt miſerable, unleſs they 
are able to ſpend . Pounds, and Talents every 
day. Whence it happens, that ſuch men are for 
the moſt part ſubjet to a troubleſome life, 
and often commit Rapines, Murthers, and the 
like villainies, But he,. who is content with 
courſe food , as fruits and fallads, who is fatis- 
fy'd with bread and water z who hath confin'd 
his deſire within theſe, what can he fear from 
Fortune ? For, who is there ſo poor as to want 
theſe ? Who ſo diſtreſs*d,. that he cannot eaſily 
meet with beans, pulſe, hearbs, fruits? As for 
water, what need I mention it ? 


For 


| 
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For my own part, truly ( that | may-with mo- 


deſty inſtance myſelf) 1am content, and highly: 


pleagd with the Plants an Fruits of my own lit- 
tle Gardens ; and will, that this lnſeription be 
ſet over the Gate, Stranger , bere you may ſtay ; 
beve the Supreme Good: is Pleaſiore', the Maſter of this 
little bouſe is hoſpitable, friendly, and-will entertain 
you with polenta',' adi afford you water plentiful- 
ly, and will ak you, How you like your enter- 


tainment ? Theſe Jintle Gardens invite not hunger, 


but ſatisfie it ,, nor envreaſe thirff with drinks, but 
extinguiſh it with the natural - and pleaſant re- 


medy. 

C fn this pleaſure I have grown-old; finding by 
acconne, that my diet amounts not tally to an 
obolus a day, and yet ſome days there are, in 
which I abate ſomwhat even of that,-to make 
trial, whether I want any thing of full and per- 
feft pleaſure, or how much, and whether it be 
worth great labor. | 


CH AP. MIV. 
Of Continence , oppoſite to Luſt, 


Oreover, Continence or Abſtinence from 

Venereal Pleaſures is a great Virtue; for 
the uſe of them, as I ſaid formerly, doth never 
benefit, and it is well if it hurts not, 

Certainly, to abuſe them intemperately, is to 
make a man deſtitute of vigor , anxious with 
cares, Painful with diſeaſes, and of ſhort con- 
tinuance, Wherefore a wiſe man muſt ſtand 
upon his guard , and not ſuffer himſelf to be 
caught with love, far from conceiving love to. 
be ſomthing ſent from the Gods above , and 
therefore to be cheriſhed. 

And that a man may be leaſt ſubject thereto, 
and want the chief excitements to venereal de- 
lights, nothing more avails than ſpare diet,” of 
which we lately treated : for exceſs in eating , 
cauſeth abundance of that humor, which is the 
food and fuel of love's fire. The next antidotes 
are, an honeſt employment, ( eſpecially the ſtu- 
dy of wiſdom,) and meditation uponthe incon- 
veniences to which they, who ſufter themſelves 
to be tranſported with love, are liable, 

The general inconveniences which attend 
love of Women and Boys, are confumption of 
ſtrength ,. decay of induſtry, ruin' of eſtate, 


mortgages and forfeitures , loſs of reputation,, 


And while the feet wear Sicyonian buskins, the 
fingers Emeralds,: the body other ornaments, the 
mind, in the mean time, conſcious to itſelf, is 
tull of remorſe, for that ſhe lives idly, and fuf- 
fers good years to be loſt , and the like, which it 
were eaſie to inſtance, : 
But as to Particulars , What ill doth it not 
draw upon a Man to defire the company of a 
Woman prohibited to him by the Laws? Doubt- 
leſs, a wiſe Man will he very far from thinking 
of ſuch a thing ; it being enough to deter him 
from it, to refle&t uponthe vaſt ſolicitude,which 
is neceſſary to precaution , of thoſe many and 
great dangers which intervene ; it hapning, for 
the moſt part, that they who attempt ſuch things 
are wounded, murthered, impriſon*d, baniſh'd, 
or ſuffer ſome great puniſhments, Whence it 
comes, that (as weſaid before) for a pleaſure, 


| 


which is but ſhorr, lictle, and not neceſſary, and 
'whieh might either have been obtained other- 
wile, or quite let alone, men expole themſelves 
to great pain, and fad repentance. 

Beſides, to' be incontinent, to reſign up our- 
ſelves to this'one kind of pleaſure, were to de- 
fraud ourſelves in the mean time of other plea- 
ſures, many and great; which he enjoys, who 
lives continently atcording to the Laws. He fo 
apphes himſelf. to wiſdom, as that he neither 
blunts his mind, nor excruciats it with-cares, nor 
dſturbs-it with' other affections; and for his 
body , he 'neirher enervates it, not ,vexeth ir 
with diſeaſes,-nor torments it with pains. And 
thus he attains the chief good, which (as 1 ſaid, ) 
1s not gotten by keeping company with Boys or 
Women, not having a Table plenteouſly fur. 
niſhed with choice of Fiſh or Fowl, 

Yet there is no reaſon, any one;from this com- 
mendation of general abſtinence from venereal 


| delights., ſhould infer , that therefore a man” 


ought eo abſtain even from lawful marriage. 
What our judgment is of that Particular, we 
have- formerly declared. 
whereas | ſaid, Love is not ſent from the gods, 


it gives us to underſtand, that if a man hath no - 
children by his wife, he muſt not attribute it to! : 


the anger of Cupid or Venus, or hope to. be. 
come a Father by Vows, Prayers;and Sacrifices, 
rather than by natural Remedies, - | 

' I ſhall add, that a wiſe man ought not to live 
after the manner of the Cynicks), or to behave 
himſelf with fuch immodeſty as they ſhew in 
publick. For whilſt they plead they follow Na- 
ture,and reprehend and deride us,for eſteeming: 
it obſcene and — 

not diſhoneſt by thei 


names ; as to rob, to cozen, to commit adulre- 
ry, are diſhoneſt indeed , but not obſcene in 
name; whereas to perform the act of genera- 
tion, is honeſt in deed, but obſcene in name, and 
alledge divers others arguments againſt 
[ty : they ſeem not ſufficiently to conſider, that 
they live in a civil Society, not in the Fields, like 
wild Beaſts, and therefore ought not to follow 
Nature exactly. 

For,from the time that we enroll'd our names 
in a Society, Nature commands, that we obſerve 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of that Society ; to the 


end, that participating of the common goods, 
we draw no evilupon ourſelves: ſuch as is (be-. 


ſides all other puniſhments, ) the very infamy or 
ignominy which attends Impudence, or the want 
of ſuch Modeſty as is preſcribed by the cuſtoms 
and manners of the Society wherein we live, 
and from which, in the Voice, the Countenance,, 
and Behaviour, that modeſt Reſpeft, which is 
ps commended by all, is denomina-. 
red. | 

Laſtly, I add, that it not a little conducethr. 
as to Modeſty in icular, fo to all -kinds of 
Continency, to abſtain from Mufick and Poetry, 


for that their pleaſing Songs and Airs are nd - 


other than Incentives to Luſt. | az 

Hence is our Maxim, That a wiſe Man only 
can treat of Muſick and Poetry aright, and ac- 
cording to virtue. For others, cafily taken with 
the allurements of both, indulge to both; only 
the wiſe Man duely foreſeeing the harm that 


I ſhall oaly-.add_,, that - 


eſt to call things which are 
r names, but things which - 
are indeed diſhoneſt we call by their proper / 


mode- - 
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would entue, caſt them away, declaring, that , and further the ill deligns of tis enemy —_ 


MONeRuls, amongſt other things, an allurement 
to drink, an exhauſter of Money, a friend to 
idleneſs, couducing nothing to good, honeſt, and 
generous works; that Poetry hath alwaies made 
men prone fo all ſorts of vices, eſpecially to lult, 
even| by the examples of the gods .themlelves, 
whom it introduceth, inflamed with anger, and 
raging with. luſt, and repreſents not onely their 
Wars, conflicts,: wounds, hatreds, diſcords, dil- 
ſentions, births,deaths : But al their complaints, 
lamentations,; impriſonments,; coitzon. with mor- 
tal children of: immortal Parents, and the like ; 
which certainly ſober men would abhor, 


CHAP. XV.' 
Of Meekyeſs oppoſite to Anger. 


Orcover Lenity or Meekneſs, wherennto 
are: reduced Clemency and Pity , is ſo 
excellent an antidote againlit anger, or deſire of 
revenge, that it iseſteemed a moſt eminent virtue 3 
in-as much as. anger, eſpecially if excellive, cau- 
ſJeth/madneſs for: the time. For by anger, the 
mind is heated and-darkned, the [eyes ſparkling 
with fire, the breaſt. ready: to burlit with rage, 
the teeth gnaſbing,, the voice choaked, the hairs 
ſtanding on end, the face glowing, and diſtort- 
ed with menacing looks, horrid, and ugly to 
behold; ſo.that the mind ſeems to have loſt the 
command of herſelf, and to have forgotten all 
decency. But; lehity cures the mind, 'or rather 
reſerves it ſound, ſo that it-is neither moved 
11 itſelf, nor is their any eruptzon of paſſion 1n- 
to the Body;' that may cauſe the leaſt undecen- 
CY. i | 
Now anger being commonly kindled, and ſet 
on fire, by opinion of ſome injury- receiv*d, but 
men are 1njur*d through hatred, envy, or con. 
tempt; how-ican.a wiſe man ſo bear an injury, 
as to behave himſelf with Lenity , and ſweet- 
neſs towards thoſe who did it ? By ſubmitting 
himſelf to. the government of right reaſon; 
whereby (as1 formerly ſaid, ) he muſt forti- 
fie himſelf againſt fortune. For, he accounts an 
injury among things of chance, and diſcreetly 
coufiders, 1s 15 not in his power to make other 
men juſt, -and. free from paſſion; and therefore, 
izas littlemoved at injuries done to him by men, 
as at the \ incommodities, or loſſes which hap- 
pen by accidents of fortune, or by any other cauſe 
above, beyond his own power. 

He is not, for example, troubled at-the great 
heates or colds: of the ſeaſons of the year, be- 
cauſe it is the nature of the caſons in their vi- 
ciſſirudes, whigh he cannot alter ! In like man- 
ner, neither is he troubled at the injuries, which 
diſhoneſt and malicious men do to him, becaule 
in doing ſo, they act according to their own na- 
tures, and. to: make them .dor otherwiſe, and to 
change their natures, is not in his power, Be- 
ſides, he conceives it not agreeable to Reaſon, 
and Wiſdom, to add ill to ill, (ro add, unto 
the hart which: happens to him from without, 
perturbation. within by opinion,) or, becauſe 
another man would afflit his mind with vexation, 
he ſhould be fo fooliſh as to admit that vexation, 


| 


4 


him. 

' Yet 1s it fit, that a wiſe man take ſuch care of. 
his reputation, as not to become contemptible 
ſince there are ſome pleaſures that arife trom a 
good Naine, ſome troubles from an ill, '8nd the 
contempt that' followes it; but he muſt take care 
of his reputation, not ſo much by revenging in- 
juries, or being offended at thoſe that do them, 
as by living well, and innocently, giving no 
man a juſt cauſe of contumely or maiedi(tion, 
To do thus, is in our power; not, to hinder a. 
nother from exefciſilg his own malice. 1 

Whence, if one that bears you ill-will; andis 
your protels'd enemy, ſha!l demand any thing of 
you,you muſt not deny him, provided what he de- 
mand be lawful, and you are nothing the leſs 
ſecure from him, he differsnot from a Dog, and 
therefore muſt be appealed with a morſel. Ne. 
vertheleſs, nothing 1s better or ſafer, than to 
confront his malice with innocence of life, and 
the ſecurity of your own Conſcience, and with- 
al to ſhew that you are above injury, 

Eſpecially , ſeeing it may ſo happen, that a 
wiſe man ( as I faid before, may be arraign'd 
and ſuffer not onely injury, but calumny, accu- 
ſation, condemnation: Even then he conſiders,” 
that to. live well and virtuouſly, is in his power, 
but, not to. fall into the hands of envious unjuſt 
perſons; not to be unjuſtly accuſed by them ; 
not to be ſentenced by unrighteous Judges, is nor 
in his power, He therefore is not angry, ether 
with the accuſers, witneſſes, or judges but con- 
hding in a good conſciegce, loſeth nothing of 
his lenity and tranquillity, and eſteeming huulcltf 
to be above this chance, he looks upon it un- 
daunted, and behaves himſelf in his tryal boldly, 
and with courage. 

Let not. any object, that what I here adviſe 
concerning lenity , is repugnant to what I for- 
merly ſaid of the chaſiiſing of ſervants 3 for I 
limited caſtigation, onely to the refrattory and 
perverſe, It is manifeſt, that puniſhment ought 
to be inflicted on offenders, as well in a private 
family, as ina Common: wealth z and that, as a 
Prince or Magiſtrate puniſheth the offences of 
his fubjefts, without anger; ſo the Father of a 
family may without anger, puniſh the faults of 
his ſervants. ; 

Moreover, a wiſe man muſt not onely bear 
injuries, nor onely pardon them mildly , but 
even kindly encourage, . and congratulate him, 
who betakes himſelf toa better courſe. For ſince 
the beginning of reformation -is to know our 
fault ; therefore muſt this gratulation, and cq- 
couragement be given to the penitent offender, 
that, as he is affeted with horcour at this know- 
ledge of his crime, ſo the excellence, and beauty 
of that which he ought to have done,and thence- 
forward muſt do, may be. fully repreſented to 
him, and the love of it increaſe daily in him. 
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Of Modeſty, oppoſite ts Ambition, 


' A Sconcerning Modeſty, there needs little more 

to be ſaid, than what we formerly declared, 
when we ſhew*d it was not the part of a wile 
man to affect high Offices, or Honours in a Com- 
mon-wealth, but rather ſo to contain himſelf, as 
to live in ſome private corner : Wherefore, here 
I ſhall once more give the ſame counſel, which 1 
give to all my friends. Live cloſe, or private, 
( provided no neceſlitiesof the Common-wealth 
require otherwiſe, for even experience teach- 
eth, that he hath lived well, who hath well con- 
cealed himſelf. 

It is but. too frequently ſeen, that they who 
climb up tothe top of Honour.,are caſt down by 
envy, as with a Thunder-bolt, and then too late 
acknowledge that it is much better, quietly to 
obey,than by laborious climbing up the narrow 
path of ambition, to aime at command and fove- 
raignty, and toarrive there, where nothing can 
be expected , but a great and dangerous Precl- 
pitation, Beſides , are not they, whom the com- 
mon people gaze upoa with 2dJmiration , glitte- 
Ting with Titles ard Honours, the moſt unhappy 
of all men, for that their breaſts are gnawn with 
weighty and troubleſome cares ? You muſt not 
imagine that ſuch perſons live quiet and ſecure 
in mind ; for it is impoſſible, but that they who 
are feared by many, ſhould themielves tear ma- 


ny, 

of though you ſee them ſend out great Na- 
vies, command Legions, compaſled with Guards, 
yet you ruſt not think tiey live all quiet, or in- 
deed do at all partake of any true pleaſure, for 
all theſe things are. ridiculous pageantry and 
dreams; Fears and cares are not afraid of the 
noiſe of Arms, nor ſtand in awe of the bright- 
neſs of gold, or ſplendor of purple, but boldly 
intrude amongſt Princes and Potentates, and, 
like the Vulture, which the Poets talk of, gnaw 
and prey on their hearts. 

Neither muſt you think,that the Body is any 
thing the better for this, ſince you ſee that Fea- 
vers go away nothing the ſooner, if you Iye in 
a bed of Tyrian purple, in a chamber furniſhed 
with rich Tapiſtry, than under a plain homely 
coverlet ; and that we take no harm by the want 
of purple robes, embroidered with Gold and 
Pearl, as long as we have a courſe plain Garment 
ſufficient to keep away the cold, And what. 
if, being cheerful and contented with rags and 
a bed of ſtraw, you ſhould inſtru& men how vain 
thoſe are, who with aſtoniſh*d* and turbulent 
minds gape and thirſt after the 'trifles of magni- 
ficence, not underſtanding how few and ſmall 
thoſe things are which make a happy life ? Be- 
leive me, that which you ſhall ſay will appear 
tar more magnificent and high, being, delivered 
from a Mattreſs coyered with courfe cloath, for 
It 1s not onely ſpoken- but prattiſed.' 

Though your houſe ſhine not with ſilver and 
Gold, reſound not with muſick,. hath not any 
golden-Images of Boyes Holding taper to light 
you at your nightly Revels and Banquets ; truly, 
It 1s not a whit Jeſs pleaſant to repoſe yourſelf 
ou the {oft graſs by a purling ſtream, underneath a 


& 


ſpreading tree and eſpecially in the ſpring, at 
what time the fields are beſprinkled with flows 
ers, the birds entertain you with their muſick, 
| the Weſt wind fans you, and Nature herſelf ſmiles 
ON yOu, 


hy therefore ſhould any man, that may live 
thus in hisown fields and garden, perſue honour ; 
and not rather modeſtly reſtrain his deſires with- 
in this compals ? For to aim at glory by oſtenta- 
tion of Virtue , Science , eloquence , nobility , 
wealth, attendants, attire , beauty, meen, and 
the like, is a ridiculous vanity : ln all theſe, Mo- 


| deſty requires 30 more than that we tranſpreſs 


| 


not decency th:v:gh ruſticity, ſtupidity, or neg- 
ligence, It is ( a5I faid, ) equally baſe and ab- 
ject, to grow 1aiolent, upon poſleſſion of theſe, 
as to be caſt down at their loſs, 

Hereupon a wiſe man, if he happen to have 
the Images or ſtatues of his Anceſtors or other 
perſons, wil! be far from taking pride in thei, 
or ſhewing them as vauges of honour, yet on the 
other ſide, he wi!! not neglect them, but place 
and keep them carefully in his gallery. 

In like manner, neither will ke be. folicitous 
about his own funeral, or give order” that: it be 
performed magnificently. He will only conſider 
what may be beneficial and pleaſant to his ſuc- 
ceſſours, knowing that as for himſelf or his dead 
Body, it is all oac what becomes of it... For to 
propagate vanity even beyond death is' madaeſs, 
and ſuch alſo is the fancy of thoſe, who would 
not that their dead Bodies ſhould be devoured 
by wild beaſts, For, if that be an ill, muſt ic 
not be very bad to have them burnt, embalmed, 
and immerſed in honey, to grow cold and ſtiff 
under a Marble-ſtone, to be preſled and; conſu- 
med with Earth ? 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Moderation, oppoſite to Avarice, 


He next is Moderation, or that diſpoſition 
of mind by which a man is contented with 
little, and than which he cannot have a greater 
good. To be content with little is the greateſt 
wealth in the world, foraſmuch as a mean eſtate 
proportion'd to the Law of nature is great riches, 
To have wherewithal to prevent hunger, thirſt, 
and cold,is a felicity equal to that of the Divinity; 
and who poſleſles ſo much, and deſires no more, 
however the world may eſteem him poor, is the 
richeſt man, 

How tweet a :thing is this poverty, cheerful 
and contented with what is enough,that is, with 
thoſe riches of nature which ſuffice to 'preſerve 
from hunger, thirſt, . and cold ? Truly, ſeeing 
the riches of nature are finite and ealie to be 
had, but thoſe that are coveted out of vain 0+ 
pinjons, are without meaſure and infinite , we 
ought to, be thankful ro kind Nature, for ma- 
king thoſe things neceſſary, that areeaſie to be 
had, and thoſe that' are hard ro*be- got, unne« 
cellary, 
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Poore, yteld not the del 
.dote 0? Nature wants them not, and yet.ſhe 


© And ſince it behoves a wiſe man to hope he 
© ſhall never, as longas he lives, want neceſlaries, 
© doth not; the eaſie acquiſition of theſe cheap 


. © and common things abundantly cheriſh that 
- © hope? Whereas, on the contrary , things of 


* magnificence afford him not the like hope, And 


- Ethis is the reaſon, why ordinary men, though 


© they have great poſleſſions, yet as if they feared 
* thoſe might faile them, labour ſtill to heap up 


-© more, never thinking their ſtore compleat. 


© This -may teach us to content ourſelves. with 


' *the moſt ſimple things, and ſuch as are eaſily 


© xotten, remembring that not all the wealth in 
©the World put together is able in the leaſt mea- 
« ſure to allay the perturbation of the mind, where- 
© asthings that are mean, ordinary, and eafie to 
be had, remove that indigence which is Incom- 
© modious to the Body, and beſides are ſach that 
©the thought of parting with them is nothing 


<grievous to him who reflects upon death, 


Miſerble indeed are the minds of men and 
their hearts blind, in as muchas they will not ſee 
that Nature” dictates nothing more to them than 
this, thar they ſupply the wants of the Body,and 
withal enjoy a well pleaſed mind, without fear or 
tronble; not that they ſhould employ their whole 


life in {craping together that which is neceſſary 


to life, and that with ſuch greedineſs as if they 
-wereto oit-live-death, never thinking how dead- 
4y & eup, from qur very birth, we are deſign'd to 


;Precge. | | 
What thquph thoſe things which are purely 
neceſſary, :and-in relper whereunto no, man Is 
elights which yulgar minds 


ceaſeth not to afford real and ſincere pleaſures, 


- In the fruition of thoſe mean and ſimple things, 


as we already have declared. * Whence'a wile * 


man is ſo indifferently affe&ed -towards thoſe 
things, for whoſe ſake mony is coyeted,. ( to ſup- 
Ply the dayly expences of love, and ambition, ) 
as that being at a great diſtance from them all, 
he hath no reaſon either-to defire or care for 
mony. 

Whereas I ſaid, that the riches which are co- 
veted , through opinions, have not any meaſure 
or bound, the reaſon is, that though Nature Is 
iatisfied with little, yet vain opinion , uſhering 
in defire, always thinks of ſomthing which we 
we. have notz..and, as if it were really needful, 
directs the deſice to that thing. Whence ithap- 
pens, that he: who. is not farisfied with a little, 
can never ihave cnough 3 but the more wealth 
he-hath, -the. more he conceives himſelf to he in 
want. | 
Wherefore ſecing there can never be want of 
alittle, :a.wiſeman, poſlefſing that little, ought 
to elteemvat; great riches, . becauſe- therein is no 
want; whereas other riches, how great ſoever 
in eſteem, ; are. indecd ſmall, becauſe they want 
multiplication to infinity, Whence it follows, 
that he who thinks not what he poſleſſeth is ſuf- 
ficient and plenteous, though he were maſter of 
the whole:World, would: yet'be miſerable, For 
mifery: ivthe companion of want, and the ſame 
yain opinion which firft perſuaded him, that his 
own eſtate: was not ſufficient, will continue to 
ptrſuade-bim; that one World is not fofficient-, 
but thet he wants more-and- more to infinity. 


Would you then make a man rich ? 
that it muſt be done, not by adding to his riahe”? 
but by detraCting from his deſires, For when. 
having cut off all vain and ſuperfluous deſires, he 
ſhall compoſe himſelf to.the-rules of Nature, and 
| covet no more than ſhe requires, then (ial he 
find himſelf ro be rich indeed, becauſe he ſhalt 
then find that he wants nothing, Whence this 
alſo ſhould be inculcated to him, 'if you live ac. 
cording to Nature, you ſha!l never be poor; but 
if according to- Opinion, never rich, Nature 
deſires little, Opinion infinite, 

Certainly this - diſpoſition or faculty of the 
mind, whereby a man, moderating himſelf, cuts 
off from his deſires whatſoever is not neceſſary 
to nature, and contents himſelf with ſach things 
as are moſt ſimple and eafie to be got; this dil. 
poſition, I ſay, begets that ſecurity which is found 
in a quiet retirement, and avoidance of the my]- 
titude ; moreover, by it, even he who lives with 
=_ company waits no more, than he who lives 
alone. 

Hence alſo it proceeds, that whoſoever endea- 
vours to beget a confidence and ſecurity to himſelf 
out of external things, the beſt way that may 
be, ſeeks after things poſſible to be got, as being 
not unſuitable co him : ' But the impoſſible he e- 
ſteems unſuitable. | Beſides, even of the poſlidle, 
there are many-which he attains not ; and all thoſe 
which it is not _neceſſary- for him to attain, he 
renounceth. 

Now for want of this renouncing or detraCtion, 
how great miſery is it for a man, to be conti- 
nually ponringintoa bored Veſſel, never able to 
fill his mind ? For not to mention, that many,who 
have-heaped up wealth, have therein found onely 
a change, notan end, of their miſery; either be- 
cauſe they run themſelves-into new cares, to which 
they-were- not ſabjeft before, or becauſe they 
made way for: ſnares, in which they were entan- 
gled-and taken, Not to mention this, I ſay, the 
greateſt-miſery is, that the more thou feedeſt, 
the more thou art tormented with hunger, 


CHAP. XVIII 
Of Mediecrity, betwixt Hope and Deſpair of the 


Future, 


Aſtly, ſeeing that all deſire whatſoever is car- 
$ ried to that which is not poſſeſſed, but pro- 
poſed -as poſſible to be attained, and accompa- 
ny'd with' ſome hope of obtaining it z which 
hope, cheriſhing' the deſire, is accompany'd with 
a certajn pleafyre; as its contrary Deſpair, fo- 
menting a fear that what is deſired cannot be 
obtained , 'is not without trouble. Somthing 
therefore muſt be added concerning Mediocrity, 
which is of great uſe,as. well in the general,con- 
cerning thingshoped or deſpaired, as in the par- 
ticular, concerning the duration, or rather ,per- 
petuity of life , whereof, as there is a delſire 
kindled inthe breaſts of men, ſo the deſpair of 
it corments ther, 
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In the firſt place therefore we muſt look, upon this 
as a general Rule, Incontingent things,that which 
ir to come i neither abſolmtely ours, nor abſolutely 
not ours; ſo that we are neither to hope for it, as if 
it muſt certainly come to paſs, becauſe it may be 
diverted by ſome accident intervening ; or to 
deſpair of it, 4 if it muſt certainly not come to paſs, 
becauſe it may fall out, that no accident may in- 
tervene to divert it, Thus, not being deſtitute 
of all hope, we ſhall not be without ſome plea- 
ſore ; nor being quite fruſtrated of our hope,we 
ſhall nor receive any trouble. 

This difference there is betwixt a wiſe Man 
and a Fool; the wiſe Man expects future things, 
but depends not on them, and in the mean time 
enjoys the preſent, ( by conſidering how great 
and pleaſant they are, ) and remembers the paſt 
with delight. But the life of a Fool (as I ſaid 
before, ) is unpleaſant and timogous, for that it 
is wholly carried on to the fufure, 

How many may we ſee, who neither remem- 
ber the paſt good, nor enjoy the preſent ? they 
are wholly taken up with expectation of future 
things, and, thoſe being uncertain, they are per- 
petually afflicted with anguiſh and fear, and are 
exceedingly grieved when they too late perceive, 
that they have in vain addicted themſelves to the 
getting of Riches, or Honours, or Power, or 
Glory ; for they fail of obtaining thoſe Pleaſures, 
with the hopes whereof being enflamed,they had 
undergone many and great labours. Not to fay 
any thing of thoſe others, who being abject and 
narrow-hearted deſpair of all things, and are, 
for the moſt part, malevolent, envious , moroſe, 
ſhunners of the light, evil ſpeakers, mon- 
ſtrous, 

I ſay, a wiſe Man remembers the paſt goods 
with delight and gratitude ; but indeed it cannot 
ſyfciently be lamented,that we are too ungrate- 
ful towards the paſt, in not calling to mind, nor 
accounting amongſt pleaſures all the good things 
we have received; foraſmuch as no pleaſure is 
more certain , than that which cannot now be 
taken from us. The preſent goods are not yet 
conſummate and wholly ſolid , ſome chance or 
other may intervene, and cut them off in half; 
the future are dependent and uncertain, what is 
already paſt is only ſafe, and out of all danger 
to be loſt. 

Among the paſt goods I reckon, not only ſuch 
as we have enjoyed, but even the avoidance of 
the 1Ils that might have befalPn ns; as alſo, our 
deliverance out of ſuch Ills as did fall on us, and 
might have laſted longer, likewiſe the remem- 
brance and delight that we ſuſtained tem con- 
ſtantly and bravely. 

As to the deſire of prolonging Life to a vaſt 
extent, I already hinted, that a wiſe Man muſt 
cut off that deſire, becauſe there would imme- 
diately upon it follow Deſperation, which is never 
without trouble and anguiſh, Hither it condy- 
ceth to conſider, that no greater pleaſure can be 
received from an age of infinite duration , than 
may be received from this which we know to be 
finite, provided a Man meaſure the bounds of it 
by right reaſon. 

For ſeeing that to meaſure the bounds of Na- 
ture by right reaſon, is nothing elſe but to con- 
ſider, ( asI ſaid before, ) that the ſupreme plea- 
ſure is no other, than an exemption from pain 


and trouble, it is manifeſt, that it can neither 
be made greater by length ; nor leſſer, or more 
remiſs, by ſhortneſs of time, | : 

And though the hopes of a more prolonged 
pleaſure , or of a longer age , ſeem to render 
the preſent pleaſure more intenſe; yet it is on- 
ly ſo with thoſe, who meaſure the bound of plea- 
ſure, not by right reaſon, but by vain deſire ; and 
who look upon themſelves fo, as if, when they 
die and ceale to be, they ſhould yet be troubled 
at the privation of pleaſure, as it they had been 
alive, Whence it happens, that, as I hinted 
formerly, to underſtand fully, that Peath no- 
thing concerns us, much conduceth to our en- 
joyment of this mortal life, not by adding any 
thing of uncertain time, but by caſting away the 
deſire of Immortality. 

Wherefore ſeeing that ſince Nature hath pre- 
ſcribed bounds to corporeal pleaſure, and the de- 


| fire of eternal duration takes them away, it is 


neceſſary that the mind or reaſon interpoſe;, that, 
by diſcourſing upon thoſe bounds, and extirpa- 
ting the deſire of Sempiternity, it may make life 
every way perfect, ſo that we being content 
therewith, ſhall not want a longer duration- 

Moreover , neither ſhall we be deprived of 
pleaſure, even then when Death ſhall ſur:mon 
us, ioraſmuch as we have attained the perfect 
and delightful end of the belt life , departing 
like Gueſts full and well ſatisfied with life , and 
having duly diſcharged that office , to acquit 
ourſelves of which we received life. 


CHAP. XIX; 
Of Fortitude in general. 


4 


VvWW E come next to Fortitude, which I at- 
firmed to be the other part of Howeſty, 
becauſe it withſtands Fear, and all things that 
ule to cauſe Fear 3 whereby , they who behave 
themfklves not timorons and cowardly, but va+ 
liantly and ſtoutly,are ſaid to behave themſelves 
honeſtly and beſeemingly. This may be mani- 
felted many ways, eſpecially from War, where- 
in they who behave themſelves with courage and 
honeſty, get honour above the reſt. Whence 
Honeſt is almoſt the very ſame with that, which 
in the common eſteem is Honourable, 

That this virtue conduceth alſo to pleaſure, 
may be inferred from hence, for that neither the 
undergoing of Labors, nor the ſuffering of Pains, 
are things in themſelves alle&ive, nor patience, 
nor aſſiduity, nor watchings,nor induſtry;though 
ſo highly commended, nor Fortitude itſelf ; but 
we perſue theſe, to the end we may live without 
care and fear, and ſo (as much as poſlible ) free 
| both the body and mind from rholeſtation, 

For as by the fear of death ( for exathple, ) 
all the quiet of life is diſturbed ; and as to fink 
under pains, and to bear them with a dejeted 
and weak mind, is a great miſery, and by ſuch 
lowneſs of ſpirit, many have quite undone thieir 
Parents, Friends, Country, and even themſelves 


ſd on the other ſide, a ſtrong and gallant mind is 
free from all care and anguiſh, for it contettitis 
Aaadaa 3 defith, 
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death, becaufe they who ſuffer it, are in the ſame | 


caſe, as before they were born; and is ſo fortl- 
fy'd againſt all pains, as to remember, That the 
greateſt are determined by death, the leaſt have 
many intervals of eaſe, the middle fort we our- 
ſelves can maſter; if they are tolerable we can 
endure them, we can contentedly quit this lite, 
when it no longer pleaſeth us, as if we went 
off from a ſtage. 

Hence is it manifeſt, that timidity and cow- 
ardlinefs are not diſpraiſed, nor fortitude and 
patience! praiſed, for their own fakes; but,thoſe 
are rejected, for that they cauſe pain; and theſe 
deſired, for that they produce pleaſure, 

Whereas I faid, that Fortitude withſtands 
Fear,and all things that uſe to cauſe Fear, it tends 
to let us underſtand, that they are the very ſame 
ills, which torment when they are preſent, and are 
feared, when expected as future ; and therefore, 
we muſt learn/not to fear thoſe ills, which we el- 
ther fancy to ourſelves, or any ways apprehend 
as future, but to bear thoſe which are preſent 
with conftancy and patience. 

Of the llls, which we fancy to ourſelves, but 
are not really future , the chiefeſt are thoſe, 
which we fear either from the Gods, as if they 
were ill themſclves, or could be the Authors of 
any ill to us; or from death, as if that brought 
along with it, or after it, ſome ſempiternal ill, 
Of thellls which we fear, for that they may hap- 

and yet in the mean time are {ſo preſent, 
that they afflict and trouble us, are, thole which 
either cauſe pain in the body, or diſcontent in 
the mind, 

Thoſe which cauſe pain are, Sickneſſes, Stripes, 
Fire, Sword,and the like : Thoſe which cauſe dil- 
content, are ſuch as are termed external llls ; 
and of theſe ſome are publick, as Tyranny, War, 
deſtruftion of our Country, Peſtilence, Famine, 
ec. Others private, of which ſort are Servitude, 
Baniſhment, Impriſonment, Infamy , Loſs of 
Friends, and the like. 

The difference betwixt all theſe things on one 
Part, and Pain-and diſcontent on the other, is 
this, that pain and diſcontent are abſolute Il]s 
in themſclves, the others are not ſo, but only 
inaſmuch as they relate to pain and diſcontent, as 
cauſes ;; for if! they did not cauſe pain and dif- 
content ,- there were no reaſon why we ſhould 
ſhun them, ' 

We ſhall fay ſomthing, in order, upon thele : 
but firſt take notice, that Fortitude is not to be 
looked upon as if ingenerate in us by nature, but 
3cquired by reaſon, Fortitude is different from 
Andacity, Ferocity, inconſiderate Temerity, for 
thoſe are found even in brute Animals alfo, but 
this is Proper to Man, and to ſuch Men only as 
att adviſedly and prudently ; and therefore it 
is to be meafared not by the ſtrength and violent 
carriage of the Body, but by the firmneſs of the 
Mind, conſtantly adhering to an honeſt intention 
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CHAP, AL. 
Of Fortitude , as to Fear of the Gods. 


V E muſt firſt treat of a twofold fear, far 
tranſcending the reſt : For if any thing 
ever produced the ultimate good, and chief plea- 
ſure, proper to the mind ; it was the expunction 
of thoſe opinions, ( and all allied to them, ) which 
have impreſs'd the greateſt fear upon the mind. 
Such is the condition of miſerable Mortals, that 
they are not led by ſound opinions, but by ſome 
affection void of reaſon ; ſo that not diſcerning 
what is 1ll indeed, by reaſon they ſuffer an equal 
and no leſs intenſe perturbation, than as if theſe 
-—__ for which they are troubled, were indeed 
uch, 
That, which in the firſt place, uſeth to poſſeſs 
men with greateſt fear, and,conſequently,cauſes 


| in them the greateſt perturbation, is this, that, 


conceiving there are certain bleſſed and immor- 
tal Natures, they do yet think them to have wills, 
paſſions, and operations, plainly repugnant to 
thoſe attributes, ( of beatitude and immortali- 
ty,) as perpetual ſolicitude, buſineſs, anger , 
favour ; whereby it comes to pals, that ill men 
receive great harms by way of puniſhment ; the 
good protection and benefits, from theſe Natures, 
that is, from the Gods. Thus men being nurſed 
up in their own, that is, in human affections, 
fancy and admit Gods like to themſelves z and 
whatſoever ſuits not with their own diſpolitions, 
that they conceive incompetent to them, 

Hereupon, it cannot be expreſs*d, how great 
unhappineſs mankind hath drawn upon itſelf, 
by attributing ſuch things to the Gods, eſpecially 
anger, and 4everityz by reaſon whercof, Mens 
minds being dejeced, every one trembles with 
fear, when the Heaven Thunders, or the Earth 
quakes, or the Sea is Tempeltuous, or any other 
thing happens, whereby he is perſuaded, that 
the Gods intend to puniſh him, miſerable man. 

But it is not ſo with thoſe, who, inſtcutted 
by reaſon, have learnt, that the Gods live in per- 
petual ſecurity and tranquillity, and that their 
nature 1s too far remoy?d from us, and our af- 
fairs, for them to be either pleaſed, or diſpleaſed 
with us, Truly if they were, and did hear the 
prayers of men, how fooa would all men be de. 
itroy?'d, who continually imprecate miſchief on 
one another ? 

Therefore, when you conceive God to be an 
immortal and bleſſed Animal, (as the common 
notion concerning God ſuggeſts, ) take heed of 
attributing any thing to him, which is either in+ 
competent with immortality, or repugnant to 
beatitude ; but let all your conceptions be ſuch, 
as may conſiſt with immortality and beatitude. 

Gods indeed there are, for the knowledge of 
them is evident, as we formerly proved ; but ſuch 
as men commonly conceive them, they are not. 
For firſt, they deſcribe them by ſome adjunctsor 
properties, as when they ſay, they are immortal 
and bleſſed, and then overthrow what they aller- 
ted,. by applying other attributes to them, re- 
pugnant to, the former ; as when they ſay, thaCl 


| they have buſineſs, or create buſineſs for orhers ; 
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that they are affeCted with anger or fayour,which, 
as I hinted formerly, imply imbecillity, fear and 
want of external aſſiſtance. 

Neither need you fear, that this will make you 
eſteemed impious; for he is impious indeed,nor, 
who denies the vulgar Gods of the multitude, 
but he who aſcribegs to the Gods the opinions of 
the multitude. For thoſe things which are com- 
monly delivered concerning the Gods, are not 
genuine prxnotions , but talſe opinions. = 

By the ſame' reaſon likewiſe, he 1s not pious, 
who out of fear to the Gods addreſleth himſelf 


to every ſtone, to every Altar, beſprinkles every 
Temple with the blood of Vidtims : But he,who, 
contemplating all things with a ſerene and quiet 
foul, conceiveth aright of the Gods, and wor- 
ſhipping them in his mind, not induced thereto 
by hope or reward, but for their excellent Ma- 
jeſty and ſupreme nature, obſerves all kind of 
veneration towards them, and uſeth expreſſions 
ſuggeſting ſuch thoughts, as out of them arike 
No opinions repugnant to veneration, and con- 
ſequently, ſuffereth not that which others ſuffer, 
in whoſe minds, this contrariety cauſeth an ex- 
traordinary perturbation, 
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CHAP, XA. 
Of Fortitude, as ts fear of Death, 


6 by which next ſtriketh greateſt terrour in- | 
to the minds of men is Death, for that they | 


do them good offices nor aſſiſt them z for theſe 
conſider not,that then they ſhall have no defire of 
{fuch things. 


Death therefore, which is eſteemed the moſt har- Lacre. 


rid of all Ills ,, doth ( as 1 ſaid, ) nothing concern 
us, becanſe while we are, Death is not;, aud when 
Death is, we are not : So that it concerns weither 
the living nor the dead the living it tomcheth not, 
the dead are net. 

Now the aſſured knowledge that Death nothing 
concerns ug, makes us enjoy this mortal life, not ad- 
ding uncertain time to it, but caſting away the de- 
fire of immortality. For, in life, there can be ne- 
thing of ill to him,who perfeCily underſtands that there 
can be nothing of ill in the privation of life, Whence, 
as we make choice not of the moſt meat, but of ths 
beſt, ſo ſhould we covet,net the longeſt, but moſt plea- 
ſant life. 

Neither can be be acquitted of folly, who ſays, be 
fears death, for that, when it comes, it brings not 
any trouble, but becanſe it affliis the mind with 
grief before it comes : For, that which brings no trouble 
with it, when it comes, ought not to make us ſad 
with expaation. Certainly, it there be any thing 
of inconvenience or fear in this buſineſs, it is the 
taultof him that is aying, not of Death ; Nor, 
is there any trouble in death, more than there 
is after it, and it 1s no lels folly to fear death, 
than to fear old age, ſince as old age follows youth, 
{o death follows old age. 

Moreover, we are to hope at leaſt, that either 
we ſh:!' f--! no pain at the point of death ; or 
if ay, 1oſhoit, asthe very conſideration of that 


expect, and fear, I know not what everlalting | may comfort us, for no great pain laſts long, and 
1, as Fables tell them, (and which 1s ſtrange, | every man ought to believe, that, though the 
in the very privation of ſenſe which then happens, | diſſolution of his Soul and body be accompanied 
as if they ſhould ſtill have being, ) not knowing | with ſome tormeut, yer that being paſt he ſhall 


that all ſtories concerning the infernal places, 
( which we ſpoke of formerly, ) are mere fictions 
of Poets; or if they contain any thing of truth, 
it is made good in this life, by vain fears, ſuper- 
'fluous cares, inſatiable deſires, and other violent 
paſſions, which torture unhappy men in ſuch man- 
ner, that their life is worſe then helliſh, 

That you may exempt yourſelf , therefore, 
from theſe terrours, accuſtome your ſelf to this 
thought, That death nothing concerns us, and tothis 
argument, That all good or ill that happens to us is 
with ſenſe ;, but death is a privation of ſenſe,tor death 
1s a diſſolution, and what is diſlolved remains 
without ſenſe, So that death ſeems eaſie to be 
contemn?*d, becaule it is an ineffetual Agent, and 
17 vain threatens pain, when the patient isnot. 

Tadeed the ordinary ſort of men abhor death, be- 
cauſe they lock, upon it ſomtimes as the greateſt of 
pains, ſomtimes becanſe they apprebend it as the ceſ* 
ſation ef all things that we enjoy in life ; but without 
cauſe is it, that not to lite, or not to be, is fear'd;, 
for when it comes to that, we ſhall net have any fa- 
culty left whereBF ts know, that, not to live, is ill. 

Hence we may conclude, that they are very 
fooliſh who abhor, amongſt other things, to think, 
that after death their Bodies ſhould be torn by 
wild Beaſts, burnt by fire, devoured by worms ; 
for, they do not conſider, that then they ſhall 
not be, and fo not feel nor complain, that they 
are torn, burnt, devoured, turned into corrup- 
tion. As alſo, thoſe who are troubled to think, 
that they ſhall no longer enjoy the converſation 
of their Wives, Children, Friends; no longer 


feel no more paln. 

He alſo who adviſed young men to live well, and 
old to dye well, was very ridiculous, for theſe are not 
be beparted; the meditation of living well and of dy- 
ing well is one avd the ſame, ſecing that a young 
man may dye ſuddenly, and an old man hath 
ſomthing more of life behind $ Beſides, the laſt 
act isa part, even the crown, of life. 

Both young and old ought to conſider, that 
though men may provide fortheir ſecurity in 0- 
ther things; yet as to death itſelf, all men live 
as it were in a City without walls or bulwarks. 

Beſides, a young man may dye happy, if he 
conſider, that he ſhould find nothing more in a 
longer life, than what he hath already ſeen and 
experienc'd ; and anold man may live unhappy, 
if, like a veſlel full of holes, he ſuffer the goods 
of life only to ranthorovgh him; and ſo is never 
full of them, nor, as a ſober gueſt of Nature, 
after a plentitul feaſt of lite, is willing to go a+ 
way, and take his repole. 

Think not any old man happy for dying ole, 
but for dying full and well fatisfi?d with goods. 

Laſily, far more fooliſh aud ridiculous is be, who 
ſaith, It is good either not to be born at all; or as 
ſoon as born to poſi the gates of deazdh. For, if be 
ſpeak this in earneſt, why does he not preſently rid 
bimſelf of lifa, it being very eaſce for him ſo to do, if 
be bath well deliberated upon it ? If in jeſt, be is 
perfedily mad, becauſe th:ſe are things that admit not 
of jeſting. Again, in life there is ſomthing amiable 
in itſelf, and thercfore they-are no lels to be re- 
proyed who deſire death, than they who are _ 
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of it. What can be ſo ridiculous as to deſire 
death, having made your own life unquiet by 
fear of death? Or, out of a wearineſs of life, 
to runto death, when your own imprudent and 
conſtant courſe of life is the cauſe of that weari- 
neſs, 4 

You muſt rather take care to make life not 
tedious to you, that you be not willing to part 
with it, unleſs either nature, or ſome intolerable 


chance ſummon you to ſurrender it. And in that 
reſpett we ought ſeriouſly to conſider, whether 
it be more commodious, that death come to us, 
or that we go to death. For though it be an 


evil indeed to live in neceſſity, yet is there no 
neceſſity we ſhould live in necelſlity ; ſince Nature 
though ſhe hath given us but one way into life, 
yet hath furniſh*d us with many to get out of ir. 

But though it may ſomtimes fo fall out, that 
it behoves us to haſten and flye to death, be- 
fore ſome greater power intercept and rob us 
of the liberty to quit life; yet ought we not to 
attempt any thing, but when it may be attempted 
conveniently and opportunely, and when that 


long: waited for time comes, then to leap out of 


life reſolutely. For neither is it fit for him,who 
thinks of flight, to ſleep ; nor ought we to de- 
ſpair of a happy exit even out of the greateſt 
difficulties, if we neither haſten it before the 
time; not, when the time is come, delay it. 
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CHAP. XXL. 
Of Fortitude againſt Corporeal pain. 
{ __ pain is that,which alone would de- 


be avoided, ( for that a wiſe and innocent perſon 
may ſomtimes be arraigned, condemned, beaten 
and tortuc'd, is maniteſt, ) if either of theſe 
ſhall bring pain upon him, then is it his part to 
endure that pain, with a conſtant and valiant 
mind, and patiently toexpect, either the ſolution 


or relaxation of it. 

Certainly , Pain never continues long in the 
Body , but that which is great , or highly in. 
tenſe ſoon ceaſeth, for either it is determined of 
itſelf, and ſucceeded, if not by abſolute indo- 
lence, yet by very great mitigation, or is taken 
away by death, in which there is no Pain, And 
as for that Pain which is laſting, it is not only 
gentle, but hath many lucid intervals; ſo that 
it will not be many days, nay, not hours, ere the 
Body hath not only eaſe, but pleaſure. 

And may wenot obſerve, that long or Chro- 
nical Diſeaſes have more hours of eaſe,and quiet 
intervals, than of pain and trouble? For (not 
to mention that the thirſt, which they raiſe, in- 
creaſeth the pleaſure of drinking, ) they allow 
us time for repaſt, ſtrength to talk, ſome re- 
creation and ſports, and for the moſt part have 
many long intermiſſions, in which we may apply 
ourſelves to ſtudies and buſineſs, Whence it is 
evident, that as great pain uſually is ſhort, ſo 
long pain is lightz thus the ſhortneſs makes 
- amends for the greatneſs, the remiſsneſs for its 
length, 

Let us therefore often refle&t, that Pain either 
is not intolerable , or not perpetual; for if it 
be long, it is light; if great, ſhort. Provided, 
that you remember the bounds preſcribed to the 
things themſelves by nature , and add nothing 
through your own opinion, whereby you may 


ſervethe name of ill, even of the greateſt | think, and maks it greater than it is; and op- 


ill, did we not of ourſelves add to it the pain of 


the mind, which is worſe than that of the Body, 
For diſcontent of mind, taken at the lols of riches, 
honours, children, and the like, many times be- 
comes more intolerable than the greateſt cor. 
poreal pains ; but this is by reaſon of our own 
Opinion, which if it were right and 1ound, we 
ſhould not be moved by any ſuch loſs, in regard 
that all ſuch things are without or beyond us, and 
touch us not indeed, but onely by mediation of 
that opinion which we frame to ourſelves. And 
thereupon we may infer, that there 1s no real 
ill, but the pain of the Body, and that the mind 
ought not to complain of any thing, which is 
not joyned to ſome pain of the Body, either pre- 
ſent or to come. 

He therefore who is wiſe,will be very cautious 
that he draw not any corporeal pain upon him- 
ſelf, or do any thing upon which corporeal pain 
may enſue unleſs it be done either for ayoidance 
of ſome greater pain or accquiſition of ſome 
greater pleaſure, as we formerly declared. Hence 
we may well wonder at thoſe Philoſophers, who, 
accounting health, which is the ſtate of indolence, 
a very great good, as to all other reſpeQts, do 
yet, asSto this, hold it to bea thing indifferent ? 
as if it were not a trivial playing with words,or 
rather a high folly, to afirm, that to bein pain, 
and to be free from pain, 1s all one thing. 

But if any neceſlity either of the natural con- 
ſtitution, whereby the Body is obnoxious to dil- 
eaſes, or of any external violence done to him, 
which, as human affairs ſtand, cannot ſomtimes 


preſſing yourſelf with complaints, and impatient 
| exaſperations, help only to render it more in- 
' ſupportable : Whereas, on the other fide, no- 
| thing doth aſſwage Pain more than conſtancy,and 
| inurance to ſuffering, Whence it comes that a 
' wiſe man, accuſtom?'d to Pain, can many times re- 
| joins and ſmile, even in the height of his ſick- 
 NEIS; 

Thus much we can teſtifie of our friend Me- 
trodorws,, who hath at all times behaved himſelf 
undauntedly, as well againſt death, as pain, For 
concerning myſelf, I need not ſay any thing, who 
frequently ſuffer ſuch pain inthe bladder and bow- 
els, as none can be greater: And yet full amends, 
for all theſe, is made by the alacrity of mind 
which redounds to us, from the remembrance of 
our diſſertations and inventions, and by our con- 
ſtant patience z whereby we forbear not to e- 
ſteem thoſe very daies, in which we are torment- 
ed with thoſe diſeaſes and pains, happy. 

And this indeed is the reaſon, why we for- 
merly ſaid, that a wiſe man, though in torments, 
may yet be happy 3 becauſe hedoth ſoftens, by 
his patience,the neceſſity which he cannot break ; 
and , as much as poſlible , withdraws his mind 
from his ſuffering Body, converſing no otherwiſe 
with it, than as with a weak and querulous part. 
He bethinks- himſelf, what he hath at any time 
done honeſtly and generouſly; and fixing his 
memory upon thoſe things, which he hath moſt 
admired, and have moſt delighted him, cheers 
himſelf with the paſt goods, for which he isfar 
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- by patience ſo dangerons an enemy, and at 


ſhall we ſay of him in remiſs and gentle -pains, 


-was not without reaſon; that laid formerly, a 
- wiſe man, though depriv*d 'of the beſt of - Sen- 


" Night doth not diminiſh the happineſs of life, 
*Night? However he may want. ſome pleaſures 


. ral others left him, and” what is much above all 
- the reſt, he may delight his mind with many 


- certainly his thoughts are not oblig*d to his eyes 
- in the bufineſs of ſearching into truth, And that 
-man,' to whoſe doftrine [ gave up my name, 
- could live long and happy , withour being able 


- tedge of things, he could not have lived happy. 


fight of the y wg and while others could ſcarce- 
"ly be faid to 

+he travelled abroad inro all infinity, not ſtop- 
- ping at any bounds, 


* He alſo conſiders, that he can ' do nothing 
more worthy that virtue and wiſdom which he 
profeſſeth , than not to yield the victory to 
pain, though the moſt hard to be ſuſtained of 
all things, to bear up couragioaſly , to repulle 


length to make ſo perfect a conquelt , as that 
the very remembrance of it will be moſt delight-- 


ful, and eſpecially *through abſolute indoleacy, 
which will be ſo much the more pleaſing , as a 


' quiet Hayenis'moſt welcom after a Tem- } 


Now if a wiſe man is not without his allevia- ' 
tions and-comforts in'the greateſt pain , what 


or at the loſs of ſome limb or ſenſe? Truly, it 


ſes , Sight , would ''yet be happy : For if the 
why ſhould blindneſs, that 'ſo nearly reſembles 
that depend upon the light, yet are there ſeve- 


things, and*many ways without Seeing. _ 
: For ſince to a wiſe 'man, to live is to think , 


to diſtinguiſh colours: But without the know- 


Moreover, he was of opinion , that the perſpi- 
cacity of the mind was very much dimm'*d by the 


ee things that were before them, 


__— 


CHAP. XXIII 
Of. Fortitude, againſt Diſcontent of -Mind. 


Said, that Diſcontent of Mind is commonly 
[| taken at ſuch things as are conceived to be 
external lils, and the Contraries to thoſe Goods 
which we moſt love and deſire, For men cal] 
ſome things adverſe, others proſperous: And 
we may generally obſerve, that the Mind, which 
is elevated, and infolent with proſperity, and 
caſt down with adverfity, is abject and baſe. 
Hence 1s it, that all we ſhould here fay, concern- 
ing the Ills which canſe Diſcontent, and againſt 
which we have 'need of Fortitude, may be ſuf- 
ficiently inferred from . what we formecly aid, 
touching thoſe Goods which are the general ob- 
jects of our deſires 'or inclinations, and in re- 
ſpect whereof we have need of Tempe- 
rance, 

Let itftffice in general'to repeat what we for- 
merly fatd , That Diſcontent of Mind is'not 
grounded upon Nature, but merely upon opinion , 
of Bl. Wherefore,who ever conceives himſelf to 
lie' under ſome 11}, whether only foreſeen and ex- 
petted, or already come upon tim, muſt of ne- 
<ceſfity be diſcontented. For how comes it, that 
a Father whoſe Son is kilPd, and he knows it not, 
is not a whit KRfs chrearfat or merry, thati if he 


were alive? Or that he, who hath loſt much of 
his good Fame abroad, or all hi; Goods. and Cat- 
tel, by Robbery at home, is not at all ſenſible of 
either Joſs till he hear of it? Is it not Opinion 
only which diſcontents him ? For, if Nature did 
it at the fame minute wherein the Son was lain, 
the Fathers mind would be ſtruck with a ſenſe of 
his death the like would be perceived in the 
loſs of Honours or Goods. 

| Therefore, to raiſe Diſcontent in the Mind, it 
15 necelſary that Opinion, not Nature, intervene. 
And that you may doubt the leſsof this,obſerve, 
that a Man who thinks a ſuppoſititious Child his 
own, and his own ſuppoſititious; if News be 
brought him of the death of his own Son, he 
will not be moved, but if of his ſuppoſititious, 
he will be exceedingly afflited ; and this comes 
not from Nature, but Opinion, 

— But that thoſe things which aMiCt us are not 
indeed [ls to us, appears even from this, that 


'they are without or beyond us, and cannot reach 


us of themſelves, but only by our own opinion 
2re made 1lls ro us. And hence it was that | aid; 
It is reaſon which makes Life happy or pleaſant, 
oy expelliag opinions, for wiich the mind is po{- 
leis?d with trouhle. For it is dijcontent alone 
which diſturbs the mind, and its quiet and con- 
tent. 

But how can reaſon expel theſe opinions ? By 
teaching a wiſe Man to arm his mind againit 
Fortune, For the external things which we 
think Goods, and the loſs of which cauſeth diſ- 
coitent in our minds, are termed the Goods of 
Fortune, becauſe indeed they are not ours, but 
come and go,as Fortune pleaſeth.- | 

For this reaſon, a wiſe Man eſteems them no 
more belonging to-him, thanto others; nor poſ- 
ſeſſeth them ſo, as not to be ready to part with 
them. He hath caſt off thac opimion which tells 
us, Such Goods are our own, and can never be 
loſt; and hath pur on the right opinion, which 
aſſures him they are uncertain and tranſitory, as 
indeed they are. And hereupon he conſiders 
with himſelf before-hand, whathe ſhall do if he 
chance to loſe them ,- he conſiders, I ſay, before- 
hand, that when it happens, he may not be at- 
flicted with vain grief, but take it quietly, that 
Fortune redemands what ſhe gave not, but only 
lent. 

Certainly to thoſe who think, that to be de- 
prived of theſe Goods is an Ill, the moſt unhappy 
thing of all is, that Premeditation encreaſeth 
the Ills which it might have much diminiſhed, if 
not wholly prevented ; and thus becomes only a 
fooliſh conſideration of Ill to come, and which 
perhaps will never come, Every 1Il is of itſelf 
troubleſom enough when it comes; and if it 
chance never to come, we draw a voluntary mi- 
ſery upon ourſelves to no purpoſe, and by that 
means ſhall never be free from trouble, either by 
receiving or apprehending {ome ll] ; for he who 
always thinks that ſome 11} or adverſity will be- 
fall him, to him that very thought isa continual 
JI. 

Now if it ſhall happen alſo to a wiſe man, 
that, by being long accuſtomed to the poſſeſſion 
and uſe of the goods of Fortune, he hath nor 
quite blotted that opinion out of his mind, and 
fo ſome little of Fortune intervene , and give 
him a blow, by reaſon whereof ; he falls into 
lome 
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ſcme diſcontent, and perhaps grieves : In this, 


c.ſe, the aſſivagement of his diſcontent conſiſts 
in two things, formerly preſcribed as remedies 
azainſt corporeal paiv z viz. Diverſion of his 
choughts from his loſs, or the cauſe of it ; and 
an application of them to thoſe things, which he 
knows to be grateful and pleaſant to his mind, 

For the mind of a wiſe man is conformed to 
reaſon, and follows the conduCt thereof; but 
reaſon forbids to look on thoſe things, which cre- 
ate and nouriſh diſcontent; and thus he abſtracts 
the mind from bitter thoughts, to convert It to 
think upon goods,ecither future or paſt, eſpecially 
thoſe which he knows pleaſe him moſt, 

Thoſe ſad and importune thoughts indeed are 
very apt to return, but he muſt inſiſt upon that 
diverſion and application of the mind whereby 
it is brought by little and little to wear out, 
and deface.its ſorrow. Neither doth time di- 
miniſh diſcontent any other way, than by exhi- 
biting various occaſions of divertiſement, which, 
by degrees, take the mind off, and make her for- 
get, as it were, the things that cauſed her dif- 
content, 
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CC 4A FP, 2AIV, 
Of Juſtice in general. 


T reſts,we ſpeake of Juſtice, which, as i ſaid be - 
fore, wholly relates to others, and therefore 
belongs to-a man, as living in a civil ſociety. And 
certainly it 15 a common tye, without which, no 
Society can ſubſiſt, it being a virtue which gives 
to cvery one that which 1s his, and'takes care 
that none receive injury, 

Andto begin with that, with which I uſed to 
begin, in 'treating of the other virtues, truely 
not unlike are the things that may be faid of 
this, For, asI ſhewed, that Prudence, Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude, are inſeparably joyned to plea- 
ſure, the ſame may be ſaid of Juſtice, which not 
onely never hurts any one, but, on the contrary, 
alwaies preſerves and nouriſheth ſomthing, that 
calns and quiets the mind; and this as well by 
Its own Power 2nd nature, as by hope, that none 
ſhall ever want any of thoſe things, which pure 
undepraved Nature deſires, 

Now foraſmuch as temcrity, luſt, and cowar- 
diſe, alwaies excruciate the mind, always perplex 
and trouble it; it is impoſſible, that a mind in 
which Injuſtice dwells, ſhould, for that very rea- 
ſon, becauſe Injuſtice dwells in it, be otherwiſe 
than unquiet : Becauſe though ſuch a mind ſhould 
attempt any unjuſt action with the greateſt ſecrecy 
imaginable, yct can it not perſuade itſelf, but 
that it will at laft come to light, And though 
ſome men may think their conſciences ſufficiently 
barricado'd and fortif*d by their wealth, yet they. 
dread the divine powers, and imagine, that thoſe 
very ſolicitudes and troubles, which torture their 
ſouls day and night, are ſent by the immortal 
Gods tor their puniſhment, 

Bur, how can we expect, that unjuſt ations 
ſhould diminiſh the troubles of life, ſo much as 
remorſe of conſcience, peralties of the Law,and 
the being hated by our country-men encreale 
them? And yet in ſome men, there is not any 


which nothing that is unjuſtly gotten diminiſheth” 
but rather encreaſeth and enflameth, ſo that they 
are fitter for reſtraint than inſtruction, 

All ſound and judicious perſons thereſore, are 
by right reaſon, induced to juſtice, equity , ho- 
neſty; but neither can unjuſt actions beuefit a child 
or impotent perſon, for ſuch can neither ealily 
effect what they endeavour, nor obtain their ends 
when they have effected it. Beſides, riches are 
more ſuitable to fortune, or a noble genius 
which they who enjoy, procure to themſelves a 
general reſpect and good-will , and ( what mo. 
conduceth to quiet living , ) an endearment 
from others, eſpecially there being no cauſe of 
offending. , 

For the defires which proceed from Nature 
are eaſily ſatisfied, without injuring any man; 
thoſe which come from vain opinions are not to 
be followed, for they aim at nothing which is de- 
ſirable ; and there is more detriment in the in- 
jury itſelf, than advantage or benefit in the things 
that are gained by the 1njury, 

Nevertheleſs, no man can fay rightly, that 
Juſtice is a virtue, expetible onely for itlelf, but 
becauſe it brings great pleaſure along with it, 
For to be beloy'd, and to be dear to others, is 
pleaſant, becauſe it renders life more ſafe, and 
pleaſure more full, We therefore conceive, that 
Injuſtice ought to be avoided, not onely for the 
inconveniences which happen to the unjuſt ; but 
much more, for that as long as it is in the mind, 
it _ ſuffers It to take breath, never to be at 
relt. 

Theſe conſiderations might perhaps be ſuffici- 
ent, yet I ſhall add ſomthing, partly concerning 
Right or Fuſt, from which Faſtice is denomina - 
ted, that we may come the better to underſtand 
what is its original, among whom it is practiſed, 
what areits benefitsz and partly concerning ſome 
other virtues nearly allied to Jultice, as, Bene- 
ficence, Gratitude, Piety, Obſervance, and Friend- 


ſhip. 
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CHA P. XXV, 
Of Fus ( Right, or Juſt, whence Fuſtice is de- 


nominated. 


Irſt therefore, foraſinuch as Juſtice is ſo named, 
for that it preſerves the 7zs or Right, due 
to one another, or periorms that which Is juſt ; 
it is worth our knowing, what that is,which ought 
to be eſteemed Right or Juſt. 
Now in regard Juſtice was inſtituted in order 
to the common. good, neceſlary it is, that Right 
or Juſt, to which Juſtice hath reſpect, ſhould be 
ſuch a good, as is common to al] and every mem- 
ber of the Society, And becauſe every one, by 
the direftion of nature, deſires what is good for 
himſelf; it is alſo neceſſary, that what 1s right 
or juſt be conformable to Nature, and therefore 
tearmed Natural, 
It is not without cauſe that I hint this ; for 
ſomtimes it happens, that in a Society, ſomthing 
is preſcribed as Right and Juſt, which is not good 
for the Society, and fo being not Natural, or con- 
trary to Nature, it cannot, but by abuſe, and 


11d or mcderation of wealth, of honour, of ) onely in name, be reputed Right or Juſt, _ 
| | that 


v 


| power, of luſt, of gluttony, and other deſires 
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that which hath the true teaſon of Natural right 
or juſt, is ſuch, as that it is not onely preſcribed 
as profitable and good, but is really ſuch, | 

Wherefore to ſpeak properly, Natural right 
or juſt is no other, than a ſymbol of utility, or 
ſuch an utility agreed upon by concurrence of 
votes, 8s may keep men from hurting, or being 
hurt by one another, ſo that they may live ſe- 
curely; A good, which every man is taught by 
Nature to deſire, 

I here take Profitable and Good for the ſame 
thing z and I conceive, that, to a thing's being 
juſt or rightly kept,two things are requiſite ; One, 
That it be profitable, or reſpect the common 
utility, that is, ſecurity : The other, T har it be 
preſcribed by the common conſent of the Society ; 
For nothing is compleatly juſt, but what the So- 
ciety, by common conſent or agreement , hath 
decreed to be obſerved. l 

Hence it is, that the name of Right or Juſt 

is uſually given to both theſe, ſince nut onely 
what is profitable is ſaid to be juſt, bur alſo the 
very common covenant or preſcription of the $0- 
ciety, which is tearmed Law, as being that which 
preſcribes to very one what is profitable or 
juſt. 
Some there are,who conceive all things that 
are juſt, to be juſt of their own proper and un- 
alterable Nature, and that Laws do not make 
them to be juſt, but only declare and preſcribe, 
according to the Nature which thoſe things have. 
But it is not ſo, but rather after the ſame manner 
as is obſerved inother things, which are profita- 
ble, as in thoſe which concern health, and ma- 
ny others of the like Nature, which are benefi- 
cial to ſome men, hurtful to others; by which 
means they often fail of their mark, as well in 
common as in private. | 

And ſeeing that every thing is apprehended 
every where, alwaies, and by all men, to be really 

ſuch as it is in its own Nature, becauſe its Na- 
ture is unalterable , whether are \thoſe things, 
which theſe men call juſt, juſt in all. places and al- 
waies, and amongſt all men ? Ought they not to 
have obſerved, that.many-of thoſe . things that 
are conſtituted by Laws,. and conſequently ac- 
counted lawful and juſt, are not conſtituted and 
received amongſt all Nations alike, but are neg- 
lected by many as things indifferent, rejected by 
others as hurtful, and condemned as unjuſt ? And 
are there not ſome, who account things not gene- 
rally profitable, to be:nevertheleſs ſuch ; and ac- 
cordingly embrace thoſe things which are not 
generally approv*d, if. they find them advantage- 
ous in reſpe& of their own. Society, and ſeem 
but to promiſe ſome general benefit? . 

In fine, that is univerſally juſt, or hath the Na- 
ture of juſt, which.is profitable or. conformable 
to the prenotion of -right or juſt even now deſ- 
cribed : For particularly, according as utility is 
various amongſt ſeveral Nations, lo alſo is right 
or juſt, various; inſomuch as what. is eſteemed 
juſt in one, is unjuſt in another. .. Whence, if it 
be demanded, whether juſt or right. be the ſame 
among all men ? 1 anſwer, that, as to the general, 
It is the ſame, for-it .is ſomthing..that: is profi- 
table in mutual ſociety-: But. the differences. of 
ſeveral Countries, and various cauſts::amongſt 
them being conſidered in particular, it:-comes to 
paſs that it is not the ſame among(t all, 


And; ( to deduce ſome few particulars henee, ) 
whatſoever is by experience found profitable to a 
mutual Society, or the common participation of 
ſuch things as are eſteemed juſt, that thing hath 
the nature of juſt or right, if it be ſuch as its 
utility extends unto all, But if any man ſhall e» 
ſtabliſh ſuch a thing for juſt, and yer it ſhall hap- 
pen not to be profitable to mutual Society, it 
hath not the true nature of juſt or right, 

Again, though ſomtimes the mility of that 
which was eſteemed juſt may faile, nevertheleſs, 
if there be ſomtimes {omevrility in it, ſo that it 
correſponds to the prenotion of juſt or right, it 
is truly juſt for that time : They certainly will e- 
ſteem it ſo, who confound not themſelves with 
vain loquacity, but look more generally into hy« 
man aftaires, $ 

Laſtly, where, no new circumſtance of things 
intervening,thoſe very things, which wereeſteem- 
ed juſt in the ations of men, are found not to 
correſpond with the notion of juſt, they are not 
juſt at all : But where, upon innovation or change 
of affairs, thoſe things, which we formerly de» 
creed to be juſt, ceaſe to be profitable, they were 
juſt, as long as they continued profitable to mw- 
tual Society, but as ſoon as ever they ceaſed to 
be profitable they ceaſed to be juſt, | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Original of Right and ?uft. 


BE that we may go higher and deduce. the 
thing from its original, it appears that Right 
and -Juſt areas ancient, and Juſtice -hath been 
kept amongſt men, as long as they haye had ſo- 
cities amongſt themſelves. . . THY 

For, in the beginning, Men wandring up and 
down like wild beaſts and ſuffering many incon- 
veniences, as well from beaſts as from the inju- 
ries of weather, a certain natural agreement a- 
mongſt them ( by reaſon of their likeneſs in form 
and foul or manners, ) perſuaded them to joyn 
together in ſeveral companies, and to make fome 
proviſion againſt thoſe inconveniences, by build- 
ing huts or cottages, and furniſhing themſelves 
with other ſhelters, as well againſt wild beaſts 
as the weather. But in regard every one was de- 
firous to be in a better condition than another, 
hereupon there aroſe frequent conteſtations a- 
bout food, women, and other conveniences, 
which they took away from one another ; until 
at length they perceived, that they could not 
live ſecure and commodiouſly, unleſs they made 
a covenant not to injure one another, and that 
in caſe any one did harm and injure another, 
the reſt ſhould puniſh him. | EE: 

This was the firſt band of Society z which, 
ſuppoſing that every one might have ſomthing 
proper to himſelf, or which he might call his 
own, as being his, either by firſt poſſeſſion, or 
by purchaſe, or by acquiſition through his own 
induſtry, or otherwiſe, decreed, that it ſhould 


remain in the poſſeſſion and diſpoſal of that per- 
ſon, Now this band- or covenant was no. other 
than a..common law , which all were equally 
bound to. obſerve, and which did confirns zo e- 
very one acertain right or faculty of uſing what- 
ſoever was his own. Whereupon that very law 

B bbbbb alſo 
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alſo came to be (as I fotmerly intimated,) the 
common right as it were of the Society, _ 
I need not mention, how the whole Society 


| transferr'd their power of reſtraining or pu- 
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niſhing,upon ſome tew wiſe and good perſons,or 


elſe on one, who was reputed the wiſelt and belt |: 


amongſt them. I ſhall only obſerve, that in the 
Society thoſe were accounted juſt or favourers of 
juſtice, who being content with their own rights 
invaded not thoſe of other men, but did injury 
to none ; thoſe unjuſt, or doers of injuſtices, who 
being not content with their own rights, did al- 
ſault the rights of other men ; and, harming 
them by rapine, perſonal violence, or ſome other 
way, became injurious to them. 

Thus men lived a while peaceably and hap- 
pily, eſpecially being under one or more Kings 
or Princes, the wiſeſt and beſt, who being whol- 
lyintent upon the conſervation and utility of the 
publick, made, and,with conſent of the people, 
eſtabliſhed divers Laws, to prevent diſſentions 
from: riſing, or, if any did ariſe , to compoſe 
them, --:But, ſuch is the corruption of mens man- 
ners, -in proceſs of time the government fell into 
the hands of Princes or Kings that were not 
good3;and'thoſe being either depoſed or ſlain, 
it reverted 'to. the people , whereupon tumults 
were raiſed by the faCtions of ſuch as aſpired to 
the ſupream power, until at length, the people 
languiſhing under emnities and diſſentions, and 
weary of living by force and hoſtility, became 
willing. to ſubmit 2gain to'-the government of 
Magiſtrates or Princes, But becauſe the Wills of 


"Princes" tad formerly paſs'd- for abſolute- laws, 


they made & covenant with their governours, a- 
bout: thoſeaws, according to which they: deſired 
to be'governed ; and thus brought themſelves a- 
gain under Laws, that is, under. ſtrict:Rights. . 
Butnot to deſcend to later times, but totouch 
only: upon: that chief head, which concerns the 
Preſervation of life,. for whoſe ſecurity ( as be- 
ing the-moſt precious of all things, ), care was 
taken fromthe beginning, that it might be e. 
ſtabliſhed-by common Covenants or Laws; * 1: 
appears;' that thoſe moſt wiſe and good founders of 
Laws, having regard tothe Society of life, and to 


' thoſe things, which men uſually do each to ther, de- 


clareditia wicked ati to kill a man, and decreed,that 
tbe Aturtberey ſhould be puniſh'd with more than 
common ignominy, and loſs of life, And to this 
they'feemto have been induced, partly by con- 
ſidering/the conciliation of men among them- 
ſelves32(:of :which I treated even now,) in re- 
ſpe&t whereof men ought not to be as forward 
to..deſtroyi an animal of their own kind, as one 
of difterent kind, which it is lawful to kill ; part- 
ly,. indeedchicfly, by conſidering, that men ought 


to abhor, what is no way advantageous to life, but | 


tends only! $02vil. | | 


' 'Tadedd from tbe beginning, to thoſe who had regard | 


tb the arilay. of that conſtitution, there needed not 
any othe#\ cauſe. to make them contain themſelues from 
doing: any;ſuch : aft : But they, who could not ſaffici- 
ently eomprebend of what great concernment it was, 


abſt ained. from murnthering one anotber, onely.our of 


4 fear: of ante. great prniſhments ;, both which we 


may vbjwrny'to have bappened:even in our own. daies. 


Theygs: who” conſider the great  advantager' of ſuch a 
conftiynrion.ave ſufficiently diſpoſed for a conftant ob- | 


\ ſervante "thereof 3 but they, who are ' not tapable of 


of the puniſpments threatued. by the Laws, and or 
dained by the mere prudent, againſt ſuch a3 :bad ng 
regard ta this mtility, the greater part of the multi. 
tude admitting them as legal, 

For zone of the Laws written or not written that 
' have been derived to: ws; and ſhall be tranſmitted tg 
our poſterity, did at: firſt ſubſift by any force or vio- 
lence, but (as I ſaid, ) merely by the tonſent of 
thoſe who uſed it. For it was prudence, not ſtrength 
of Body or imperious ſway, wherein they,who ſetled 
theſe Laws upon the people, tranſcended the vulgar - 
and this, by inducing ſome men to confider,, what 
would be profitable,( eſpecially when they did. nat be. 
fare ſo well underſtand. it. as they ought, and by 
terrifying others with the greatneſs of the puniſþ.. 
ments. Nor could they indeed make uſe of any other 
remedy for cure of the peoples ignorance of this uti- 
lity, than fear of the puniſhment preſcribed by the 
Law. Fox even now alſo, it it fear alone,that keeps 
the ordintry ſort of men within the bounds of their 
duty, and binders them from committing any thins 
againſt. either the publick, or private good, ” 

Now if all men could alike underitand, and bear 
in mind what is truly profitable, they ſhould need ng 
Laws at all, but would of their own accord beware 
of doing. ſuch things as the Laws forbid, and do what 
they enjoyn : Since onely'to know what is profitable 
and what hurtful, is more than (uff.cient, td induce 
them to avoid this, and: perſue that. But as for 
thoſe, who diſcern not what is beneficial, what burt- 
ful, doubtleſs the commination of puniſhment againſt 
ſuch is bighly neceſſary ;'inſomuch, as the fear of the 
puniſhment impendent cauſeth. them to ſuppreſs and 
bridle thoſe beats of -2beir' paſſions, abi þ infligat 
them to unjuſt aGions, and in a manner compel them, 
though againſt their wills, to. do what is right. 

Hereupon was it the Law+makers ordained, that 
evex involuntary killing of - « man ſhould not be free 
from all mult and puniſhment. Not that they might 
not, to ſuch as were apt 10. commit wilful - murder, 
give ony. oceafion of pretext or. excuſe, to imitate that 
on ſet parpaſe,” which the''arbers did unwittingly ;, 
but leſt they might ſeem: nar. th bave wſed: ſufficient 
cantion,and diligence as; tarbix particular, whereupon 


many things would fall our, \wbich indeed 'were not 


involuntary.” Nor\conld this courſe but prove bene+ 


ficial for. the ſame  cauler, for which: men were ex-y 


preſſely' prohibited to kill each other. ' So that conſi- 
dering; 1basy of theſe. attons, of this kind, that are 
done involuntarily,” ſome bappen from a' cauſe, that 
conld notibefora:ſeen, not [prevented by buman nature, 
others merely-through our-negligence, | and beedliſneſs 
of the itnmiment 'danger'; therefove to prevent: negli- 
gencey whith\might tend 40 the | deſttudiion of orþers, 
they provided, that even tbe involuntary ation ſhould 
#0t paſs altogether ainchuſtiſed, but took away the fre- 
queney of -#hiz'fin, iby 4he; fear of Law. + 
Moreover" T conceive; that even 1hiſe ſlaughters of 
men, which were permitzett by tbe Law, [were made 
liable tathoſe. accuſtomed \expiations, by publick Lu- 
ftrations (6 and. that by order of the ſame perſons, who 
finſt ordaindd then!) for; ab otber cauſe but this, that 
they-bid a rhntd 16: deter men from involuntary ſlaugh- 
ter, wbich' was ito. too Frequent. ; 
) For thefufgar 'ſtrs' of min flood in need of ſom- 
thingy 4$0FPraini them fraxt doing any thing raſhlys 
which might vor condduce to the publick, witty 3 which 


 2heſe' fioft ' Lawmakers underſtanding, not- onely de- 
) creed ſevere puniſhments, "bit 'withul firook, axotber 
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fear into their miuds, the reaſon of which was nat ſo | 
manifeſt as the other, declaring that ſuch as bad kil- 
led a man, by what means or accident ſoever, ſhould 
be impure until they had uſed luſtrations. 

Thus the brmiſh part of the Soul , in which the 
affeftions and paſſions reſide , being inſtrutied and 
reform*d , came at length to that gentleneſs which 
row flouriſheth amongſt us , by applying the arts of 


Country, in which the inhabitants may conve- 
niently enter into agreements, and covenants of 
not doing, or receiving any hurt ; ſince otherwiſe, 
and in a man fingly conſidered, there is no ju- 
ſtice at all; and what is Juſtice in one Society of 
men, many times is in reſpect of contrary cove- 
nants, Injuſtice in another, 

Bur can there be juſtice betwixt Men and other 


taming and civilizing our ſavage affediions , which 
were invented, and pradiiſed at firſt , by thoſe who 
ruled the multitude ;, of which, this is one chief ai 
among the reſt, that men ſhould not deſtroy one ans- 
ther without any diſtinfion. 


mm 


CHAP, XXVIL 


Between whom, Right and Fuſtice is to be exerciſed, 


Ow ſince, it may be demanded, Betwixt 
N what Perſons, as well Right, and the vio- 
lation of it, which is Injury, as Juſtice, and what 
is oppoſite to it, Injuſtice, properly conſiſt? We 
ſhall therefore explicate this, by comparing men 
with other living Creatures. 

As therefore, there is no reaſon of Right or 
injury, or juſt and unjuſt betwixt Animals, that 
could not make a common agreement,not to hurt, 
nor be hurt by mutual invaſion : So neither, 1s 
there between thoſe nations which neither would 
not, or could not, enter intoa mutual engage- 
ment, not to hurt, nor be hurt by one another. 

For juſt, or right, the conſervation whereof 
is Juſtice, hath no being at all, but in mutual So- 


« ciety, whence Juſtice is the good of a Society, 


inſomuch as by it, every one of the ſaid al- 
ſociated Perſons live ſecurely , free from that 
anxiety, which is cauſed by the continual fear of 
harm, Whence it follows, that whatever Ani- 
mals, or what Men ſoever, either cannot, or will 
not make an aſlociation, nor enter into covenant 
among themſelves, muſt want this good, not be- 
ing reciprocally oblig*d by any bond of right 
or Juſtice, whereby they might live ſecurely, And 
lo to them, there can remain no other reaſon of 
{ecurity, than onely this, to do harm to others, 
that they be not harmed themſelves. 

As therefore, when one of thoſe brute Ani- 
mals, amongſt which there hath paſt no ſuch a- 
greement or pact, doth hurt another, though it 
may be {aid that one hurts the other, yet it can- 
not be ſaid that one doth an injury to the other, 
becauſe one was not bound by any right, compact, 
or Law, not to hurt the other: In. like manner, 
if one man of that nation, among whom there 
is no covenant, or aſlociation, hurts another, it 
may- be faid that he hurts him, but not that he 
wrongs or doth him an injury ; becauſe he was 
_ obliged by any compact or Law, not to hurt 

im, 

| ſpeak of brute Animals, not as if there were 
any evenof thoſe who live in heards or flocks, 
that are capable of entring 1nto covenants, not 

*to harm or be hurt by each other, and fo might 
be conceived to be juſt, if they donot hurt each 
other, and unjuſt if they do; but onely to the 
end, that from thence it may be the better un- 
derſtood, that, even among men, juſtice in itſelf 
is nothing, for that it is found onely in mutual 
Societies, according to the amplitude of every 


| Animals ? Certainly fnor, For tif men could 
| make a covenant with brute Animals, as they can 
; with other men, that they ſhould nor kill, nor 
| be killed by them, without any diſtinftion: then 
; indeed, might the reaſon of Jult or right be found- 
ed betwixt them and us, ſince the end of that co- 
yenant would be the ſecurity of both parties : 
| Bur, becauſe it is impoſlible, that Animals void 
of reaſon ſhould be obliged by one Law with us, 
it muſt alſo be impoſſible, for us to obrain more 
aſlurance of ſecurity from Animals, than even 
from inanimate things. So that, there is no 0- 
ther way for us to ſecure ourſelves from brute 
beaſts ,but onely to execute that power of deſtroy- 
ing them, which Nature hath given us. 

Perhaps you will, by the way, demand, why 
we kill even ſuch Animals, as can give us no oc- 
caſion of fear? This we may do either through 
intemperance, and a certain natural ſavageneſs 
or cruelty, as we excrciſe cruelty even upon men, 
who live out of our Society, and cannot give us 
any fear, But it isonething, to break the rules 
of Temperance, or any of its kinds, as Sobriety, 
Lenity, or Manſuetude, or, ( if you pleaſe, ) mere 
humanity or goodneſs of nature z another,to vi- 
olate Juſtice, which preſuppoſeth Laws and Co- 
venants eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent. 


granted us by Law, to deſtroy any ſuch Animals, as 
are not" effenſive or deſiruttive to mankind, I con- 
feſs, there is tot any kind of living Creatures, as 
mong all thoſe we are allowed to deſtroy, which being 
permitted to increaſe to valt multitudes, wojeld not 
prove pernicious to mankind, but being preſerved in 
ſuch number as ordinarily they are, are not ſome waies 
wſeſul to life, 

For ſheep, kine, and all ſuch like, as long as they 
are preſery'd to a moderate: number, ak us many 
neceſſaries for life : But if they were ſuffered to mul- 


their ſtrength, as for that they would devour the fruits 


of the earth, that ſhould ſerve for our ſubſiſtence. And 


for this very cauſe is it, that we are not prohibited 
to deſtroy ſuch Animals, yet preſerve ſo many of them 
as may be uſeful t2 us, and eaſily ruled by ns. 
For,of Lyons, Wolves, and all ſuch as are called 
wild beaſts, ( whether little or great,) we cannot 
take a certain number, which being preſerved, may 
afford us any relief neceſſary to life, as we may 0 
kine, horſes, aud the relt, that are called tame Crea- 
tures, Whence it comes to paſs, that we endeavour 
whilly to extirminate thoſe, and of theſe cut off onely 
ſo many as are over and above a competent ſtock, 
Hereupon, .( to touch briefly on this alſo, ) we 
may conceive, that even among thoſe Nations 
who make their choice of certain ſorts of Ani- 
mals for tood, the matter was determined and pre- 
ſcribed by certain Laws, grounded upan reaſons cor- 
reſpondent to thoſe we bave now given, And as for 
thiſe Animals that were not to be eaten', there was 


reſpect bad to their utility and inutility, and for ſome 
reaſon 
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* Nor can it be alledg*d, that we bave @ power » 


tiply in a far greater manner, certainly, they could 
not but prove very hurtful to us, as well in regard of 
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reaſon peculiar to each Country; to the conſti- 
tutions whereof there 1s no neceſlity for us to 
adhere, who live not in thoſe places, 

Hence we come to underitand, that from the 
very beginning a difference was put betwixt the 
kiling of Men, and the killing of all other Ani- 
mals*; For as to other Animals it is manifeſt that 
thoſe primitive wiſe perſons who preſcribed what we 
ſhould do, and what uot, did not forbid to kill any 
of them, becauſe the profit that ariſeth from them #4 
perſetied by the contrary ation, that is , by killing 
them, For it could not be , that men living pro- 
miſcuouſly amongſt beaſts, could preſerve themſelves in 
ſaſety athzrwiſe, than by expelling or defliroying 
them, 

Bit as concerning Mankind, * Some, who at 
that time were more gracicus than the reſt, ( theſe 
perbaps were they that perſuaded men firſt to enter 
into the Covenant we ſpoke of ) remembred, that in 
thoſe places where men lived promiſcuouſly,tbey bad 
ſomtimes abſtaized from ſlaughter , out of a reſpe& 
zo that utility which conduced to their ſafety, a al- 
ſo repreſemed to others in their meetings what bad 
bapned , that refr gining from ſlaughter of an Ani- 
mal of the ſame kind , they might defend the ſocie- 
ty of life, which is generally the cauſe of every man's 
particular ſafety. And it was profitable at firſt to 
gait the ſociety of either otber Animals,or Meu meet- 
ing together, at leaſt not to bart any , to avoid ab: 
incenſing of ,not only other Animals of ſeveral kinds, 
but alſo Mex, who are all of the ſam: , and apt 
enouzh of themſelves to do harm. Whence , upon 
this account, Men refrained leying bands upon an 
Animal of their own ſpecies, that offer'd itſelf to 
the communication of #hings neceſſary, and contribu- 
ted ſome benefit ta ſociety, 

But in proceſs of time, there being a great en- 
creaſe on both fides , and Animals of different ſpe- 
cies being forc?d away, Men began to make uſe of 
th:ir reaſon, ( whereas before that time they bad 
truſted altogether to memory, ) and to enter into con- 
ſultation what was to be done in order to their ſafe- 
ty, when they ſhould come and conjoin their 
hubitations, For they endeavor'd firongly to re- 
ſtrain thoſe who raſhly and imprudently would mur- 
der one another, and thereby made the mutual aſ- 
fifkence,that Men were able to afford each uber,daily 
the weaker, and this chiefly, becanſe thoſe great in- 
conveniences which had frequently fallen out in for- 
mer times upon the like caſes, were utterly forgot- 
ten, Now whilſt they endeavoured to bring this to 
paſs, they at length introduced the Laws and Con- 
ſt :tutions which continue in all Cities and Nations 
evn to this day , the Common prople of their own 
accord conſenting to them, as 1 ſaid ;, being ſenſible 
haw much greater utility would from thence accrue 
to them, living in mutual ſociety. In like manner, 


xt conduceth alſo to ſecurity, both to deſtroy without 


any pity what is perniciow , and to preſerve what- 
ever is aſeful to exterminate it. 

Thus it is probable , that upon theſe Confidera. 
tions, the ſlaughter of al other Animals came to be 


permitted, and that of Men probibited, But I in- 


ſiſt too long hereupon, 


( 


CHA P. XXVIIIL 


With what Right Faſtice is to be exerciſed, 


Uſtice being eſtabliſhed by a mutual agree- 
J ment, it remains, that every Man, whether a 
(ative or Alien, ought, from the time he hath 

' given up his Name to a Society, to account him- 
ſelf a Member of that Society, upon this condi. 
tion, either expreſly or tacitly, that he hurt 
none of his Fellow-members, nor be hurt by any 
other, Wherefore he muſt either ſtand to the 


| Covenant, or depart out of the Society ; for he 


is not to be ſuffer*d to live in the Society upon 
any other terms. Whence it follows, ſince by 
nature no Man is willing to receive harm from 
another, that he do not that to another 
_ he would not ſhould be done to him- 
elt. 

Hereupon it may be imagined, that the Laws 
in all Societies were made 1n favor of the wiſe, 
not to prevent wiſe Men from doing unjuſtly,but 
that others ſhould nor injure them : For as for 
them, they are ſo well diſpoſed, as that, if there 
were no Laws, yet would they not do harm to 
any. They have preſcribed bounds to their de- 
ſires, and accommodate them to Nature, which 
requires nothing that muſt be obtained by ways 
of Injuſtice; nor indeed is there any of Nature's 
pleaſures which induceth a Man to do injury to 
another, but ſome exorbitant deſire ariſing from 
vain opinion, 

For Nature having (for Example,) provided 
Herbs, Corn, Fruits, for Food, competent and 
uſeful, and Water for Drink, things eaſie to be 
had, it cannot be the pleaſure of ſatisfying Hun- 
ger and .Thirſt, that ſhould cauſe a Man to rob 
his Neighbor, or commit any of thoſe Injuries 
which they uſually do : But the vain, deſire of 
living at a higher rate, more ſplendidly and 
wantonly, that ſo he may acquire wealth enough 
to diſcharge the expences of his Luxury, The 
ſame may be faid alſo of thoſe, who not content 
with plain Apparel,a plain Houſe, a plain Match, 
and the like, through Ambition , Pride , Luſt, 
and other Paſſions, deſire more than Nature 
needs, 

Moreover, ſeeing that a wiſe Man, asT hinted 
formerly, doth, all things for his own ſake , no- 
thing certainly can more conduce to his advan- 
tage, than to obſerve Juſtice exactly, For in 
giving to every ohe his due , and harming no 
Man, he, to his utmoſt, preſerves and keeps fate 
that Society , which, unleſs it be ſafe, he can- 
not be ſafe himſelf; nor doth he provoke any 
Man to revenge an injury ſuffered at his hands,or 
fear any mulCt or puniſhment to be inflicted upon 
him by publick Decree, Thus being conſcious to 
himſelf of no ill done, he remains free from all 
perturbation , which is the greateſt benefit and 
fruit of Juſticez and while he reaps that, what 
can be more to his own advantage ? 

Neither ought you to think, that he , who, 
though ſecretly, and without the knowledge of 
any Man, violates Right, or the Covenants I2- 


tifid by general conſent, to prevent the come 
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mirting and ſuffering of wrong , can live in the 
ſame ſecucity and indiſturbance as the juſt Man 
doth, becauſe (as I ſaid,) he cannot aſſure him- 
ſelf chat his Injuſtice ſhall never be brought ro 
light: For Crimes, though they may be ſecret, 
can never be ſecure nor doth. it avail an Of- 
fender to be concealed from orhers, while he can 
never be concealed from himfelF. - 

Truly, though his Offence were never ſo well 
concealed for a time, yet 1t 1s very uncertain, 
whether it will continue ſo concealed rill his 
death, For firſt , there is a jealouſie and faf- 
picion,that follows upon ill actions; and again, 
there have been many who have detefted them- 
ſelves, ſome in Dreams, others1n raving Fits, 0- 
thers in Drink, others through [ncogirancy, So 
that a wicked Man, though he may for a time 
lie hid both from gods and men, ( as they lay, ) 
yet he hath reaſon to miſtruſt that he will not be 
concealed for ever. be 

Hence is it, that notwithſtanding Injuſtice is 
not an ll] in itſelf, becauſe what 1s reputed un- 
juſt in one place, may be jult in another; yet it 
is an [|] in reſpe of that fear, which, ſtinging 
the Conſcience, creates in it a continual fuſpi- 
tion, that at ſome time or other his unjuſt deeds 
will come to the ears of the averigers of Unju- 
ſtice, and ſo he be called toa ſevere account for 
them. Thus there is nothing that more condu- 
ceth as to ſecurity , ſo likewiſe to a quiet and 
pleaſant life, than to live innocently, and upon 
no occaſion to violate the common Covenants 
of Peace. 

Wherefore ſince the juſt and unjuſt are in this 
oppoſition, that the juſt, of all men, are the 
moſt free from Perturbations, Whatcan be more 
profitable to thoſe, than Juſtice ? What more 
hurtful to theſe, than Injuſtice? For how can any 
anguiſh of mind, folicitudes, daily and nightly 
fears, be profitable to any man ? 

Juſtice therefore being ſo great a good, and 
Injuſtice fo great an il], Jet us embrace one, and 
abhor the other. And if at any time our mind 
ſeem to ſtagger, and we are in ſuſpence what 
to do, let us fix on ſome grave good Man, and 
ſuppoſe him to be always preſent with us, that 
we may live and do all things as if he looked 
upon us, ; 

By this means we ſhall not only avoid the do- 
ing of any thing openly againſt Juſtice, but alſo 
of offending in ſecret againſt the Rules of Hone- 
ſty, This good man will be to us inſtead of a 
Guardian or Tiitor,whom, becauſe we reverence, 
we fear to offend. Following this counſel there- 
fore, thus argue; If he were preſent, 1 would 
not do it ; Why do I do it in his abſence? He 
would find fault with it, becauſe it is ill z Why 
do not I ſhunill, of my ſelf? Thus, do all things, 
as if ſome ſuch perſon looked on; for if you in 
this manner reverence another , you will ſoon 
come to be revereiiced yourſelf, 


CH AP. XXIX, 
Of Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety; Obſervance. 


vwW E come next to the Virtues which we 


faid were allied to Juſtice; for that they | 


have regard to other pe:fdns; and though they 
are not (as Juſtice is, ) preſcribed by Laws and 
Covenants, yet they import; out of decency, a 
certain obligation like that of- Juſtice, . 

The firſt is Bexeficence, or the doing good to 
others, whereunto thoſe are obliged, who are able 
to allilt or relieve others, either with their hand 
or purſe, If they deny the aſliſtence of their 
hands, they are cenſured as barbarous, cruel, in- 
human ; if that of their purſe, they arethought 
the-ſame, as alſo ſordid , tenacious, covetous., 
and the like, But if they aſliſt others, they are 
accounted courteous, Civil, kind; asallo liberal, 
munificent, magnificent, ec. $0 that they are ob- 

iged for their 6wn ſakes to do good to others, 
lo far as may be without prodigality. 

For thoſe whio practiſe this Virtue, procure to 
themſelves good will, and ( what moſt of all 
conduces to quiet- living.) dearneſs or tender 
eſtimation from others: They who uſe it not, ill- 
will, and ( what moſt occaſions troubleſom life ) 
contempt and hatred. . Take heed therefore you 
omit not to be beneficent , at leaſt in ſmall mat- 
ters, that ſo you loſe not the advantage of be- 


ing accounted ready to gratifie others,” even ig - 


great, | 

Not without reaſon did I ſay formerly, It is 
not only more honourable, but alſo more de- 
lightful to give than to receive a benefit ; be- 


cauſe, the giver thereby makes himſelf ſuperior - 


to the receiver, and reaps moreover the inte- 
reſt of Thanks; and there is ndt anything that 
joys a man more than Thanks. A beneficent per- 
ſon is like a Fountain, which if. you ſhould ſup- 
pole it to have a reaſonable Soul, what joy 
would it not have at the ſight of ſo many Corn- 
helds, and Paſtures, which flouriſh and ſmile as 
it were with plenty and verdure, and all by the 
diffuſion of its ſtreams upon them ? = 

The ſecond 1s gratitzde, to which every man 
that receives a benefit is reciprocally obliged 


unleſs he would incur the greateſt hatred and 


ignominy, For Ingratitude is worthily hateful 
to all men, becauſe ſeeing nothing is more ſai- 
table to, nature, than to be propenſe to receive 
a good, it is highly contrary to nature, got to be 
readily grateful towards the Author of that 
good, | ©." 
Now ſince ho man is more gtatefully affeted 
towards his BenefaCtors than the wiſe nian, we 
may juſtly affirm, that only the wiſe man knows 
how to fulfil the duty of gratitude, becauſe he 
alone is ready upon all occaſions to expreſs his 
thankfulneſs to his Friends, hoth pteſent and ab- 
ſent, even to thoſe that are dead: , = ... 

Others pay thanks only to preſent Friends, when 
preſent, and this perhaps for their own farthef 
ends, to encourage them to ſonie new favour ; 
but how few are there, who gratefully commemo- 
rate their abſent Benefzors ? Who requite the 


| good they did them upoa their Children, or 0. 
ther Relations? How few who honour their me-., 


mory after death z who rejoice ,not rathet, as if 
their obligations, were cancelled ? Who love 
thoſe that were dear to them, reſpet them,and 
as far 38 in them lies, do good to them? __ 

Thi third is Piety, the moſt ſacred ſpecies of 


gratitude. It looks upon our parents in the firſt 


place, to whom every man js mote dbliged than, 


to all the Work beſides : For to others he may 
de 
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owe other things ;but to his parents he owes him- 
ſelf. Therefore if ingratitude to others be hate- 
ful, that which is ſhewn to parents mult certain- 
ly be the moſt horrid and deteſtable. 


We ſay, in the firſ place z becauſe picty inthe |. 


ſecond place extends to kindred, and chiefly to 
our Brothers and Siſters, to whom we are obliged 
by the intereſt of our parents; in ſuch manner 
as that we cannot ſhew ourſelves diſrefpectful and 
unkind to them, but we mult be at the ſame time 
highly ungrateful to our parents, and all our pro- 
genitors, who in the circle of their love and be- 
neyolence comprehended all that were,and ſhould 
afterwards be derived from them. 

Not is this piety diſtin& irom that dearneſs 
we areto bear towardsour native Country, which 
comprehendsqur Parents and all our kindred ;and 
receiyes us at our birth, brings us up and protects 
us. Andasby the intereſt of our parents weare 
obliged to our kindred, fo by the intereſt of our 

Country. we are obliged to reſpect all our Coun- 

trymen; but more eſpecially the Magiſtrates and 
Princes,. who defend the Country itſelf, and the 
laws of it,zand give us this benefit in particular, 
that under their protection we may live ſecurely 
and peacebly. 

- The fourth: is obſervance, or that reverence 
which we-owe to all perſons of eminency in any 
kind. This isaccompany?d partly wirh gratitude 
and piety, ( for ,we cannot any way better expreſs 
the gratefulneſs.of .our minds,than by giving due 
veneration and.worſhip to our Benefactors, Pa- 
rents, Goyernaurs, Princes, and all men of dig- 
nity and-powes,,) and partly, with honour and 
reſpe&, as it is the beſt teſtimony we can give 
of our internal ſentiments of their deſervings, 
who excel in Age, Wiſdom, Learning, and Virtue, 
the moſt honourable of all things. 

To this obſervance belongs that which men 
call Religion ;and Sanfity toward the Gods , 
whom we are bound to reverence and honour no 
otherwilſe.thag.qur parents, nor through hope of 
any reward, but ( as I ſaid before, ) for their tran- 
ſcendent , majeſty and the ſupremacy of their 
nature, Becauſe, whatever is excellent deſerves 
a juſt veneration, and no excellency is greater 
than that af, thedivine Nature, for it is immor-. 
tal and moſt bleſſed. | 

- Thus,, underſtanding, that the Gods neither 
create troubles to themſelves nor giveto others, 
we pliouſly, and; holily reverence their moſt ex. 
cellent nature. 
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CHAP. XXX, 


Of Frieneſhip. -- 


i 


HE lalt js Friendſhip, to which all are mu- 
J- tually obliged, who love'and are recipro-, 
cally beloy?d, Ind well may it be the cloſe and 
crown of this Diſcourſe; for amongſt all the means 
procured by wiſdome, to make life happy, there 
is not any thing more full and ,pleaſant than 
Friendſhip; and the ſame reaſon that confirms 


the wind not to fear any laſting or eternal ill, doth ) to love their friends leſs than themſelves, ich 
| | on 


— 


_ 


alſo aſſur2,that, in life, there is no SanQuary fo 
ſafe, no protection ſo ſecure as that of Friend- 
ſhip, which together with that ſecurity, confer- 
reth alſo very great pleaſures, 

For. as hatreds, envies, deſpites are enemies 
to pleaſure; ſo are friendſhips, not onely moſt 
faithful conſervers, but effeCtual cauſers of ptea- 
ſures, aſwell to our friend as to ourſelves : By 
which, men not only enjoy preſent things more 


fully, but are cheer*d with hopes of thoſe to 
come. Anda ſolitary life deſtitute of friends be- 
ing full of fears, and ſubject to treacheries, reaſon 
itlelf adviſeth us to procure friendſhips, by which 
the mind is confirmed, and pofleſſed with hopes 
of enjoying future pleaſures. 

Now though friendſhip is contraCted in reſpect 
of uſe and utility, in like manner as we ſow the 
earth in hope of a crop hereafter ; and the firſt 
meetings and converſations of friendſhip are 
made in reſpect of the utility and pleaſures which 
are hoped from thence; Yet when this cuſtom 
hath gone on to intimacy, then love ſo flouriſheth, 
that though there were not any benefit of friend- 
ſhip, yet friends would be loved for their own 
ſakes. If welove Places, Temples, Cities, Aca - 
demies , Plains, Horſes, Dogs, Sports, out of 
an habitual cuſtome of exerciſing or hunting,how 
much eaſier and more juſtly may we do this in 
converſation with men ? 

But in the choice of our friends, we muſt be 
exceeding cautious and prudent ; for it concerns 
us to be more circum(ſpect with whom we ear, 
than what we eat. And though to eat alone with- 
out a friend, be to lead the life of a Lion or Wolfe, 
yet we muſt be-careful to chooſe fuch a friend, 
whole converſation may be the beſt ſauce to our 
meat. We mult ſeek one to whom nothing is 
more.1n eſteem,than candor, ſimplicity, and ſin- 
cerity ; one that is not moroſe, querulous, and 
murmuring at all things, but who by his com- 
placency, alacrity, and pleaſantneſs may render 
our life tweet to us. 

Friendſhip, I grant,conſiſts in, and 1s kept a- 
live by, the mutual participation of pleaſures or 
goods which we may enjoy whilſt we live; yet 
1s it not neceſlary that the goods of friends ſhould 
be put into one common ſtock, as he conceived, 
who ſaid, Amongſt Friends all things are common. 
This implies a difkdence, ( that all their wills may 
not continue conſtant, ) and they who are diffi. 


dent are notfrignds ; ſuch only are friends, who 


can with full confidence and freedom take and uſe 


ſo much of their friends goods. or eſtate as they 
\need, although kept in ſeyeral not in one joynt- 


ſtock, no otherwiſe than as if it were their own, 
eſteeming them to be no leſs their own, than if 


they had them in their own poſſeſſion and keep- 
INE. | 
This ſounds ſtrange in the ears of the vulgar : 


But what are they to us? There is no faith or 
conſtancy in their kindneſs and friendſhip, they 
being uncapable of theſe things and of the leaſt 
part of commendable Wiſdom. 

Moreover, he that is one of the vulgar un- 
derſtands not, what is profitable in private or pub- 
lick, nor can diſtinguiſh berwixt good manners 
and bad. 

I ſpeak: therefore of the wiſe onely, amongſt 
whom there is a kind of league, and covenant not 


—— 


— 
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. andto whom youmay ſay, Weare indeed alone, 


we know may be done and ſee it often comes to 
paſs; whence is is manifeſt, that there can be 
nothing more conducing to pleaſant living than 
ſuch a conjunction, : 

Whence alſo we underſtand, that the placing 
of the chief good in pleaſure isſo far from being 
obſtructive hereunto, that withour it there can 
be no inſtitution of friendſhip. 

For it being impoſſible for us to conſerve the 
ſweetneſs and ſecurity of our lives firm and lalt- 
ing without friendſhip, and to preſerve friend- 
ſhip, unleſs we love our friends as much as our- 
ſelves, this therefore and pleaſure are the inſepa- 
rable adjunQs of friendſhip; for, we rejoyce 1n 
our friends joy as much as if it were Our own, 
and are concern'd equally in his griet. 

A wiſe man therefore will be alike towards 
his friend as towards himſelf ; what labour and 
pains heundergoes for his own pleaſure, the ſame 
will he undergo for the pleaſure of his friend. 
And as he would rejoyce to think, that he hath 
one that will ſit by him, if he ſhould be ſick, and 
relieve him if he were caſt into priſon,or fallen 


ed as concerning the Gods,and is fearleſs of death, 
| and who hath io reaſoned concerning the end of 
nature, and the ultimate good, as to underſtand , 
that it may be compleated and attain'd with the 
greateſt facility imaginable, and that whatever 
1] he muſt endure, either isſhort, if vehement , 
if long, gentle; and telleth himſel*,that there is 
no ſuch thing as an inevitable neceſſity of fates 
concerning him, bur that he hath an abſolute 
freedome of will, and that nothing atall or very 
lictle of fortune can at any time intervene to 
croſs him; and the reſt which we have laid down? 


| Certainly when you ſhall come to be ſuch a 


| man as this, you will never be troubled waking 


' nor [leeping ( for even in [ſeep you will be juſt as Lys; 


| you are when awake by reaſon of the well-com- 
poſedneſs of your mind, ) but ſhall live like ſome 
Deity among men, For that man who ſpends 
his life in the enjoyment of immortal goods, is 
far different from a mortal creature. Hitherto 
Gaſſendn. 


— 


into want ; ſo will he rejoyce,as having one, by 
whom, it he ſhould fall ſick, he may fir, and whom 
if impriſoned, or falten into want, relieve, And 
not onely this, but his love will be ſo great, as 
to undergothe greateſt torments, even death it- 
ſelf, for his friend's ſake. 
' Wehave known it certainly happen,( and that 
within the memory of our parents, ) that many, 
who had the happineſs of procuring to them- 
ſelves full confidence and ſecurity in pe Society 
of men living in the ſame opinion and the ſame 
afteftions with them, have, in the aſſurance of 
this comfortable league, lived moſt ſweetly toge- 
ther and been conjoyned with ſo abſolute a near- 
neſs, as that one could, without the leaſt reluctan- 
cy,wiſh to ſuffer for the other,condemned to dye. 

This is all I had to ſay concerning E THICK, 
which in the beginning 1 aſlerted to be the chiefeſt 
part of Philoſophy. You, whoever you are,that 
aſpire to true wiſdome, practiſe and meditate 
upon theſerules, conſidering them as the grounds 
of honeſt, well, and happy living. 

Meditate,l ſay, upon them day and night, as 
well when you are alone, as when in company 
of ſome faithful companion who is like yourlel?, 


—_ — 


but by this means we have the greater oppor- 
tunity of making inquiſition into truth without 


prejudice.l ſpeak not to many,but to you; and you 
ſpeak not to many, but to me, and that's enough, 
ſince each to other isa theatre large enough, 
Do you not now grant, that no man can be 
compared to him,whoſe mind 1s rightly inform- 


FINIS. 
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; Wherein Epicurus, aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ulti. 
| mate good, differs from the Cyrenaicks. 


be Epicurns agrees with the Cyrenaicks 
in aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ultimate good, 
yet * concerning this Pleaſure, they diſagree. The 


Cyrenaicks admit not pleaſure to confiſt in reſt, bus * © 


in motion onely ;, Epicurus allowed both, as well that 
of the Soul as of the Body, as be aſſerts in his Book 
O! Election and Avoidance, and in his Treatiſe 
of the End, and in bis firſt book of Lives, and in bis 
Epiſtle To the Philoſophers at Mitylene. Like- 
wiſe Diogenes in the eleventh of bis Seleft Rules, 
and Democritus ix bis Timocrates,ſay thus ; Where 
as pleaſure is twofold, one conſiting in motion, the 
other in reſt, &C. And Epicurus, in his Treatiſe 
Ot EleCtions,expreſly thus ;, Of pleaſures, indolence 
and imperturbation conſiſt in reſt , joy and delightin 
motion. 

Moreover, be differs from the Cyrenaicks, for that 
they conceived the pains of the Body to be worſe than 
thoſe of the mind ;, whence it comes to paſt, that,upon 
MalefaGors, corporal puniſhment it infliged as being 
the moſt grievour. But Epicurus beld,that the pains 
of the mind are the preateft, for that no ill can affli} the 
Body longer than whil(t it is preſent ;, but beſides the 
preſent, the paſt and future alſo torment the mind ;, 
and by the ſame reaſon, the pleaſures of the Soul are 
th? greateſt, Thus much of the Epicurean, rhe 
laſt of all the Italick Sedr. 
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I. Epimenides luſtrates the City of 
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I. Anacharſis came to Athens to viſit 
Solon, Laert. | 
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4. Periander died. Laert. 
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Comias. Plut. in Solone, Marm. 


Hegeftratus, Plut. in Solone. 


Enthydemis. Marm. 
of Chilon. 


Lace. See Hilh 


Erixiclides. Pau. in Phoc. See Thal. 
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Piſitratus died, having Reigned 17 


| Cambyſes conquers Agypt, and ſends 
Pythagoras priſoner to Babylon. | 


| 3. Amaſis King of Feyot dics, 


4. Tarquinius Syperbus, King 
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Philoryates, Marm. 
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Timoſthenes, Marm, Xantippms, Diod. 
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Anchifes, Hal. 8. Lacratides, Shit | Afylus. 
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Tiſcrates. 
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Shakes, Hal, Diod. 
Dromoclides, Diod. 
Aceſtorides, Diod. 
Menon, Diod. 


Chares, arm. Halic. Diod. 


Praxiergws, Diod. (Socr,chap.1. 
Apſephion, Mar. Demotion, Diod, ſee 
Theagenides, Marm. 
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Ti heagenides, | Hal. Diod. 
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Lyſazias, Digd. 
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Archedemides, Diod. Archim. Pauſ. 
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Callias 1. Marm. Mnreſfithides, Diod. | 


Anaxagor as went to Athens, Laert. 


) 


Socrates born. A Stone fell from Hea- 
ven, foretold by Anaxagoras. 


—— 


— — 


| 2. The Fight at Marathon. 


3. Darius dies, Xerxes 1uc- 
ceeds. 


L. Yerzes crolt the Helleſpont. 
' The Fight at Salamis. 


| 


= 


Democritus born » Anaxagoras being 
40 years old. Laerr. 


i |, King of Perſia, 


1, Artaxerxes Longimanu 


of 
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| 6 


Archons. 


| Ohmpick- V iors. 


Callias, Diod: Hal. 
Soſftratus, Diod. 
Ariſton, Diod, 
Lyſicrates, Diod. 


LXXXII 
2 


3 
4 


Cherophanes, Halic: 
Antidotas, Diod. 
Exthydemus, Diod. lib. 12. 
Pediews, Diod. 


| Polnnaefs, 


. JIE 
—— — - 


Lycns. 


LXXXIII 
2 


3 
4 
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LXXXIV 
2 


3 
4 


Phili iſcus, Diod. Halic. 
Timarchides, Diod. 
Callimachue, Diod. 
Lyſimachides, Diod. 


Diphilus, Marm. Praxiteles, Diod. 
| Lyſanias, Diod. 

Diphilus, Diod. Halic, 

Timocles, Diod. 


—  -. —_— —_— ——— _ <—_— 


LAKXV 
2 


3 
+ 


Lemma 


Manichides, Diod; 
Glancides, Diod. 
Theodorns, Diod. 
Euthemenes, Diod, 


- —— _— 


LXXXVI | 1 
2 


4 


Nauſmachas, Diod. 
Antilochides, Diod. 
Chares, Diod. 
Apſeudes, Diod. 


- o— Jy — oy 


P— — — ? a 


Theopompus, or; as ; Plato, 
Diopompus. 


| $O—_ — —_  ——  - —— 
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LXXXVIT | 
| 2 


3 
| 


Pyrbodorus, Diod. 
Euthydemus, Diod. 
Apollodorus, Diod: 
an cm—————_y Diod. 


| Sophon. 


| 


————_ [ oy - _—— 


M——— 


LXXXV ll 


Diotimus, Diod. Life of Excl. c. "In 
Euclides, Diod. Euclees, Ariſt. See 
Euthydemus, Diod. 

| Stratocles, Diod. 
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Symmachns; 


j —_————— —— CC - 


XC 
2 


3 


4 | {ſyphilis - Marm. Ariſton, Diod. 


X | T/rthus, Diod. 
tare, Diod. 
Alceus, Diod. 


ET Too 
Ariſtophilus, Divs. Lars 

pir ny Di vi 
—_—_ 


4 | Euphormus, Digd. ________ 
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By pevonns: 


FJ | 


AEraPhilsſ. 


130 | | 


I. From the building of Rome 


131 | Xenophon botn about this time, 
T Z2 ZOO. Halic. 
133 | Anaxagoras condemned, and banilh- 

| ed Athens. | 
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141 | 0 


x49 | 1 
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__—— 51 t. Archelaws King of Aacaden. 
| 2. The Peloponneſian War ; 
year 
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159 Vhe Fight at Debiumn, in which were Socrates and : | 
Fenophon. The Clowds of Ariſtophanes ated. 


I61 | The Clowds of Ariſtophanes aCted the ſecond time. | 
nn 162 | The time of Xewphon's Sympokum, | | 
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Archons. 


Ariſtomneſtus, Diod. 
Chabrias, Diod, 
P:/ander, Diod. 
Cleocritws, Diod. 


Calias, Diod. Halic. 
' Theopomp#s, Diod. 
Glaucippm, Diod. Halic. 
Diocles, Diod. 


EuGemon, Diod. 
Antigenes, Diod. 
Callias, Diod. 
Alexias, Diod. 


Pythodormw. | 
Euclides, Diod. 
Micion, Diod. 
Exenetus, Diod. 


"I 


Laches, Diod. 
Ariſtocrates, Diod. 
Pithycles, Diod. 
Lyſiades, Diod. 


Phormio, Diod. 
Diophantus, Diod. 
Eubulides, Diod. 
Demoſtratus, Diod. 


XCVIII 


——Xevm 


T | Philocles, Diod. 


Nicoteles,'Diod, 
Demoſiratus, Diod. 
Antipater, Diod. 


Pyrrbion, Diod. Pyrgion, Halic. 


Theodotus, Diod. 
Myſtichides,' Diod. 
Dexitheas, Diod. 


—— 


| Tertves. 


Soflypus. . 


Diotrephes, Diod. 
Phanoſtratus, Diod. 
Menander, Daod.' 
Demophilus, Diod. 


4 WEE —— 


Pytheus, Marm. Diod. 
Nicon, Diod. Halic. 
Nauſinicus, Diod. Halic. 
Callizs, Marm. Diod. 


Dionyſiodorus 
' LOT 


+ BCT 


. 
Cc 


Or 


EraPlib.| 


193 | 


167 9 - 3 16 
168 17 
169 18 
170 | | 19; 
F 171 _ Thucydides ends: Xenophon 20 
172 begins. 21 
al} 22] 
174 23 
4 —— ————— nm ——— — — — 
: . 2 : 3 Hy ficſt aſcent of Cyrus ihto A4- pa. 
I77 | 3 Deonmfiue made King of Syra- 26 
178 | au. 27 
179 | The 30 Tyrants at Athens. See Socr. | :+.--...;3 
180 | chap. g. | 
181 (put dawn. | 
132 Xenophon's retreat. The zo Tyrants | 4 The aſtent gf Cyrws into Afia. 
183 | Socrates put to death. End of Xen: ; | +0 F | 
184 | phon'”s retreat. 
185 | 
186 | | 
— n—_—_—— } ponnmnnns — 
8 1 4ge/daxs goes jnto 4/ia againſt} 
i che Perſian, : 
«va | 2 Apeſilaxs call'd him, fights with 
9 | the Beeotians at Corones, 
190 | 3 Conon re-edifies the Walls of Athens. 
CR —_z | — — —_— + eee ap —_—_—_—_ SEAT 
I91 
192 | 
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if Archons. 


CIV 


IT | Chariander, Diod. 
Hipppodamws, Diod. 
Socratides, Diod. 
Aſteics, Marm. Diod. 


Damon. 


| Olympick Vitors. 


Em 


—_—— 


* Alciſthenes, Diod. Demoſth, Halic. 
Phraſclides, Mar. Diod. Dem. Paul. 


Lf, iftratus, Diod. 


Dyſnicetus, Diod. Dyſcinetns, Paul. 


Damos. 


m_— 


Nauſ, zenes, Marm. Diod. 
Polycelus, Diod. Polyzelns, Halic. 
Cephiſodoras, Marm. Diod. 
Chion, Diod. 


Timocrates, Diod: Halic. 
| Chariclides, Diod. 

Molon, Diod.-' Halic, 
| Nicophemus, D1od. Halic. 


Calliaader Diod. 'Halic. ' 
Euchariſt us, Diod. Halic. 
Cephiſodorus, Diod. Halic. 


2 reg Mar. Diod. Halic. Pauſ. 


—— Ju __— _—} —_ ————_ 


£ 


6| 
<< 


| oa 


—_—_ 


| Elpinus, -Diod. Halic. 


| CallifErarus, Marm. Diod. Halic. 


Diotymus, Diod. Halic. 
 Exd:mus, Diod. Halic. 


| Pithoſtratus. 


Meads, | 


® 
< 
_ 


> W » 


Ariſfodemus, Diod. Halic. 
Theſſalus, Diod. Halic. 

Apollodorus, Diod. Halic. 
Callimachus, Diod, Halic. 


Theophilus, Diod. Theomneſtus, Hal 
Themſtecles, Diod. Halic. - 
Archias, Diqd. Halic. 

Enbelss, Diod. Exdoras, Halic. 


Suterings, 


 Polycles. 


IX | Liciſcus, Dibd. Halic. 
Pythodorus, Diod. Pyrhodot me, Halic: 
Sofigenes, Diod, Halic. 

Nicomachus, Diod. Halic. 


w 


.Ariſtolochns. 


— 


T heopbraſtis, Diod. Halic. 
Lyſimachides, Diod. Halic. 
Charonaas, Diod. Cheronidas, Halic. 


Phrynichus, Diod. -Halic. 


Antcicles. 
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Frey fouwiſhed, Laert, |: 
F 167.44 
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26 Diqdnfic | ay Ekder fieth 
\| \ hoard by his Son. 


| Plato | died 8 $2 Years 's old, abbom. 
Ariſtotle went to Hermias at Atarwe. 


| 
Ariftotle went to Mytilene. Laext. 


=] 


Ariſtotle went to King Philip, Alex 
ander being 15 years old. f Jrevyy 


\\ 


ES. } 
( 3.-Dion-murdered. 
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Hrchone, 


Obi Pray & 


Pythodorus, 
2 | Euenetus, 
3 1 Creſicles, Di 
4 | Nicocrates, 


od, Halic. 


- 


10d, Prebodemus, Halic, 


Niceratus, Tod. Nicetes, Halic. 
2 | Ariſtophanes,! Diod, Halic. 

3 | Ariſtophon, Diod. Halic. 

4 | C epbiſo ophow, Diod. " 


p . ——_ 


Cleomanti:. 
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LY 
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3 | Anticles, Diqd. Chremes, Halic. 
4 Soficles, Diod. Anticles, Halic. 


RO ee En  CNIEIENY _ 


22}CKUl: Exebyctitus, Diod. 'Halic,c.: a Lf 
j! Diod. Hegemon, Halic. 


Age aſigs, Diod. 

2 | Cephiſodorus, Diod. Halic. 
3 | Philocles, Diod. Halic. 

4 Archippms, Halic. 


—_— — — _— hath 


Micinas. 


A————_— 


Neechmus, Halic. 

2 | Apollodorus, Diod, Halic. 
3 | Archippas, Diod. Halic. 

| 4 | Demogenes, Diod. Halic. 


—_ 


Dinomezxes. 


— O—_— 
Democlides, Diod. Halic. 
2 | Praxibulus, Diod. Halic. 
2: 2 1-Nizodbrrs;; Diod. Halic. 
4 Theophraſtus, Diod. Halic. 


Polemon, Diod. Hallc. 

2 | Simanides, Diod. Halic. 

3 | Hieromnemon, Diod. Halic. 
4 Demetrius Phalerews, Diod. Halic. 


CXVIII 


Chearinas, Diod. Cerims, Halic,. 
2 | Anaxicrates, Diod.' Halic. 
3 | Corybus, Diod. Corebus, Halic. 


4 


_ 


Parmezxio. 


a———_— — ——— Ol 


Ii Apollonides. 


Ro 


Xenippus, 1 Diod.. \Exxenippie, Ha: | 


: Anaromenes. 


ern A A 


CXIX | Pherecles, Diod. Phericles, Halic, 


2 | Leoſtratws, Diod.-.Halic. 


Calliarchas, Halic. 


| Nicocles, Diod.” Hahkc. fe | 
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; Hegemachus, Halic. 
2 Fc Halic. 
Mnefidemus, Halic. 


3 
OE &| Ant iphanes, Halic. 


| 
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AEraPhiloſ. | 
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Ariſtotle teacheth in the Lyceum 13 
years. 


251 

252 

253 
254 


255. 


256 |. 


257 | 
258 


259 
260 
261 
262 


263 
264 
265 
266 


26 
26 
269 
270 


= 


1- Alexander begun to Reign. 


3. Alexayder”s Expedition in- 
to Aſis againſt Darins. 


——— —— — 


— —_ —_— 


\ Ariſtotle went to Chalcs, and died 
there, 63 years old. Laerr. 
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Nice, 


s, Halic. 
Hale. 
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CXXXLI i 327 | 
2 | 338 
3 329 
ED. Jed ax NES a. - 
CXXXIL 331 
2 332 
3 333 
4 2 = 
CXXXIlI 335 
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4 338 _ 
© CXXNIV 339 | 2 
2 340 
3 341 
4 342 © ESA 
CXXXV | 343 
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3 345 
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CXXXVI 347 
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4 - = = X —_ 
CXXXVII __— | 
2 352 
3 353/ 
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CXXXVIII 355 
| 2 356 
3 357 
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CXXXIX  —_- 
2 360 
3 361 
4 362 E: 
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2 364 
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&. x 
_" beyond the, River Nef»s, toward the 
—_ Eaſt; Founded and Named by. 4b- 
MA. era, Siſter to Diomedes, in thei x04th 
year after the taking of 779 : And afterwards, 
(Olymp. 31.) re-editd by, a Colony of Clazo- 
meniahs 


eginia, an Iſland over againſt Epidauras, in 
the Saronian Bay. WT is $48 Weg (55401 6k 

egos potamos, A River in the Thracian Cher- 
ſoneſas, diſtant from Seſtos 15 Furlongs, 

egypt, a Kingdom of Africa, moſt Eminent; 
divided into the Upper and Lower: .- It had 
Twenty Thouſand Cities, the Principal were 
Memphis, Dioſpolis, and Heliopolis , Its River, 
Nilus. 


ianes, a People of Thrace, dwelling upon 
iver Agrianes, betwixt the Mountains Rho- 
dope and Hzmus, Of this Country perhaps was 
Hippomedon the Pythagorean, mentioned by Fam- 
blichws. [ Doftr. Pyth, p. 1. chap. 8.] 

Agrigentum, See Pythag. Chap. 10, - 

p 4 22758 an Eminent City of Epirus, in the 
bottom of the Ambracian Bay, upon the River 
Aratthis,. not far from the Sea, The Ambracian 
Bay parts Epirus from Acarnaniai 

Atarna, a City of Myſia. 

Athens, the chief City of Greece, ſeated in At- 
tics ;, founded by Cecrops, 

Attica, an Eminent Region of Greece, bound- 
ing on the Territory of Megara, on the Shore over 
againſt Salamisz and on the Territory of the Bce- 
otians, by Sea, at Orpws 3 by Land, at Panatum, 
at Oene, at Hyſiz. 


us 
A 
the 


B. 


Beotia, a Region of Greece, between Atticaand 
Phecis ;, reaching from the Fgean Sea to the Co- 
rinthian Iſthmus, | 

Brachmanes, See Pythag. ch. 5. 

Branchide, a Town where there was a Tem- 
ple to Apollo, on the Mileſian Shore , between 
= Promontory of Poſideum, and the City Mi- 

etus. 

Byzantium, a City of Thrace, ſituate at the en- 


— 


ol ls '. .\ £.-\.. . | 1s now Called Conftantinople; 
' Bdera, a City of Thrace, ſituate next |. | | 


trance-of' the |Bophorus, over againſt Chalctdoy ; 
Conſt antint afterwards enlarg'd it, from whom it 
| ns 


Caria, a og_n of 4/;a, bounded on the North 
by 1onia, on the Eaſt by Lycia, on the Weſt by 
the Carpathian Sea, on the South by the Rhodi- 
an : Its. principal Cities were Miletus,_ Mindus, 
Halycarnaſſus, and Gnidzs. 

Catana, See Pythag. cha). 10. 

Chalcedon, a City of Bythinia, over againſt By- 
zantium, inthe Mouth of Ports Euxinus, From 
its nearneſs"to' Byzantiim, "Which is tels than a 
Mile, : it was termed (Pry faith,) The City of 
the) Blind, - > oe totes oo i 

Chene, an obſcure Village, either belonging to 
Otftza, - or. Lacedemmonia , not mentioned (that 1 
know of,) by any Geographer, | 

Chzor, an Ifland and City of the Ionians, diſtant 
from Leshos about 400 Furlongs, and goo'Fur- 
longs in Circuit. -" 

Cilicia, an Eminent Kingdom of Aja, deno- 
minated from C3l;x, Son-of Rhea z Iying betwixt 
Pamphylia to the Welt, and Syria to the Eaſt, 
and Mount 7awrwzs to the North, and the Cilician 
Sea to the South, | 

Cirrha, a Maritime City of Phocis, ſeated in 
the Corinthian Bay, at the Foot of the Mountain 
Parnaſſus, Over againſt Sicyon, diſtaht from Delphi 
60 Furlongs, From Delphi to Cirrba runs the Ri- 
ver Puſtus ; Itis the Haven or Town of Shipping 
for Delphi. It bordereth on Locris.” * * 

Clazomene, an lonick City in Lydia, fituate in 
the Cherſoneſus of Ery:hr, coufintng on theEry- 
thrzans, theſe being within the Cherſoneſus,; the 
Clazomenians without it : In the narroweſt part 
of the Iſthmus, | 

Cnidas, a City of the Dorians in Aſia, by the 
Sea, called 7Tropim ;, on the North is the Cerau- 
nian Bay; on the South, the Rhodian Sea. 

Cnoſſus, a City of Creer, 

Corcyra, an Ifland in the Ionian Sea , over 
againſt Epirzs, from which it is but x2 Miles di- 
ſtant, 9 


Corinth, an Eminent City near the Iſthmus of 


Peloponneſ#s, governed Democratically, 


| 


Fiffff 


Cos, 
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Cos, an. land of the Carpathian Sea,-with-a | 
City in it of the ſame Name, oppoſite to Tarme- 
rium, a Promontory of the Myndians. It belon- 
zed to the Dorians of Aſia, called Cos Meropidis, | 
becauſe inhabited of old by the Meropians. It; 
was moſt eminent, for being the Country of. 
Hippocrates the Phyſitian, [ Heraclir. chap. 3] 
Cranon, a City of Theſſaly, bordering upon Mg- 
cedomia, diſtant from, Cr4 ang1o00' Fullo 3H i 
Creet, an Iſland in/the{Mouth of the Klean Xa,. 
between Rhodes and Pelopormeſas ; tamous for the 
Birth and Prieſts of Fupiter, and Lawsof Mines 3 
{or both which viſited-by many Phrlofophers. -- 
Crotona. Se&& Pythap. chap. 10. RE--. 
Cyclades, Iſlands inthe ZEgean Sea ſo d, 
for that they lye coundabout the INandBelos , their 
Number 2nd Order, according to Sgþo, Wfhis, 
Helena, Ceos, Cythaos, Seriphus, Melos Siphas, Ci- 


molis, Prepeſamhas, Olearus, Naxusy Parw, Syrns, [ 


Myconns, Tenus, Andris, Gyarns. = 
Cypres, an Iſland in the Carpathian Sea, ſituate 
betwixt Syria and Cilicia. 


. Cyrene,: a Gity of. Afrjek, the Metropolivot the.-| 


Cyr . Province, which',contained::belides, 
Apollonia, Barce, Teuchira, and Beretijct,o\!.> 4 

Cythera, an Iſland in the ZEpgean Sea, oppoſite 
to Malea, a Promontory of Laconia, and diſtant 
from it 40 Furlongs, oppoſite direttly to the Ci- 
ty Bzag .'+, = Dig» PLES 

Cou;cus, an Iſland and City of AMyfie in. Aſia, 
{cated on the Propon:is, at the. Mouth iofithe River 
e£/apzs.; built after Rome, 70 years, at the ſame 
time as Metre. BER\LS. 


. 
, 


-y 


Delam, a little. Town in. Beovia, by the: Sea- 
ſide, in. the -Territory of; 7anagra, oppolite to 
Chalcis of Eubea, Here there, was a Temple of 
£ pla. -. ....--  ecolli't 5 UG 

 Ovlas, an Iſland in the Egean Sca, the. chiefeſt 
of thole that were called Cyclades, and in ita City, 
with a.Temple of Apollp, It 1s diſtant from Am- 
4ros 15 Miles, and.as many from Mycomws , from 
Eubza 30 Miles to the Welt. ' 

Delphia, a City of Phocis 1n Achaia, at the Foot 
of the Mountain Parnaſſus, on the South. part of 
the Hill; -Famous for the Temple and Oracle of 
Apollo, T hreeſcore-Furlongs from the Sea. 


E, 


S Elia, a. City of Magna Gracia, See Xenophanes, 
ap. 1. 
is, A Region on the Weſt part of Peloporne- 
/#s, bounded on the North by the Promontory 
Araxa, and divided from Meſſenia in the parts to- 
wards the. Sea, by the River Neda; the principal 
City thereof bore the ſame Name, diſtant from 
the Sea 120 Furlongs, from Olympia almolt 300. 
Epheſis, a Maritime City of Tenia, built by the 
Amazons, 4o years after the taking of 7roy, lt 
was famous for the Temple of Diana, burnt by 
Heroſt ratzs, after it had ſtood 385 years. 
Epidaurus, a City of Argia in nn, ſeat- 
ed. by the Sea, inthe inmoſt part of the Saronian 
Bay. 
 Ereſſus, a City of Lesbos, between Pyrrha and 
the Promontory Sigrium. 


— fe FABEE. 
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Chatcir and Gereſt#; oppoſite to Oripas in Artica; 
diſtant from Chalcis 20 Miles to the Eaſt, 

Eubea, a great Grecian Iſland, oppoſite to the 
Continent of Attica, and Beotia, and Locris, ex- 
\tending from Swnium as far as Theſſaly; the length 
of 1t is reckoned to be 150 Miles : Its principal 


Cities, Chalcis, Caryſtus, and Ererria. 
A 0! 
| WF; 


Galate, Galli. 
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elas, firſt figdified only a City of 7hſaly, be- 
t Pharſ/kla Melitea, n from Heller 
Re 1. Stephantss: 
yer, interprets 
Theſſaly and 


ad, 
. 


- - 


»” 


f- the 
African Shore; and, in a Word, all Places inha- 
bited-by:the Greckans.* In Which ſenſe, 'it is gagſt 


commonly uſed by the. later Authors. 


F 


— Pont, 'a City of Biehnies the Me- 
tropolis of. the Mariandyni, ſeat on the Eux- 
 Himera, 'See Pythag. chap. 10. 
Hyperboreani, a People of Scythis, fo named 
from the Hyperborean-Mountains, | 


I. 


Imbros, an Iſland in the Egean Sea, not far from 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus , diſtant from: Lennes 
22 Miles. | BE | 

Ionia, a Region of Aſia, lying upon the Egean 
Sea, inhabited by the Grecians, reaching from 
Pofideum, a'Promontory of Miletus, onghie South, 
to Phocea, and the Month of the River Hera OR 
the North ; its chief Cities, '2Aletws and Epheſas. 


L 


Lacedemon, the chief City of Laconia, on. the. 
Welt ſide of the River Euror4s, remote from the 
Sea, lying beneath the Mountain Taygeras , tO 
which was aſcribed its unhealthfulneſ.”Pjrb, 

Lampſacum, a City of Myſia, ſeated on the 
Helleſpont, at the Mouth of the River Granicws ; 
having Parizs on the North, and Abyd#s on the 
South. 

Lariſſa, there were two Citys in Theſſa/y, of this 
Name, 
Lebedus, a Maritime oy of 1nia, between Ce- 
lophon to the South, and Teos to the North; di- 

ſtant from each, 120 Furlongs, | 

Lesbos, an Iſland in the Egean Sea, oyer againſt 
eZolis in Aſia, diſtant: from Lemmos, Tenedos, and 


Ereiria, a Maritime City of Eubza, between 


Chios, almoſt equally 3 leſs than 5oo Furlongs rom 
| the 
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the fartheſt of them. Cities, 11iryleue and Me- ' 


rhyme, Promontories; to the North, Sigrium, 
to the. Eaſt, Adeea. 

Lindas, one of the three chief Cities of the Iſland | 
Rhoges, ſituate on the.gight hand to them that fail | 
fram the Ciry of Rhodes Southward. . | 

Loops in ſcaly : See Pytheg. chap. 10. | 
' Lydia, a Kingdom of 4/a, lying betwixt 1onis | 
to the Weſt, and Phrygia magna to the Ealt, | 


| 
M. 


Magna Gracia, Ovid. Faſt. 4 
For the Italian Land 2yas Greatet Greece. 
Hither Evander did his Navy Steer, 
_ Hither Alcides Sail*d;, both Grecians were 
".7Tde Clubr Arn Traveller, whoſe Hey s did ſpray 
' Ox Aventine, here drunk of Albula. 
at here Ulyſſes was, Leltrigons beſt, 
Lind the. Shore nam d from Cixce, can atteff, 
' IVot long ago, of Telegone appear d 
_ The Walls, avd Tiber, both by Grecians rear'd. 
Hither Haleſus forc?d Atrides Dearh, 
Who to Faliſcd did his Name bequeath. 
© Antenor add, who for Troy's peace 4id plead, 
And (Sou t Apulian Daunus,) Diomed. 
Hither Kneas, ſince Antenor, came, 
And brought his Gods, reſcu'd from Ilion's Flame : 
- Him Solimus from Ida did attend, 
From whom to Sulmo did that Name deſcend, 


But though Ovid takes it for [aly in general, 
yet Pliny more cautiouſly ſaith, it comprehended 


a preat part _— (quotam partem,) Arbeneas, | 
almoſt all ltaty. And perhaps no otherwiſe is Fe- | 


ſts to be underſtood, than as of a great part, when | 
he ſaith, Italy as called Major Gracia, becauſe zhe | 
Sicilians poſſeſſed it, or becauſe many great Cities there- | 
of were derived from the Greeks, And Servins, Italy 
is called Meza>n *Exrazs, becauſe from Tarentum 70 
Cue, el tbe Cities were built by the Greeks, More 
expreſly Seneca, al! that fide of Italy, which lies up- | 
on the Iow Sea, was called Major Grzcia, And ſo | 
indeed is it ſet out by Geographers, but including 
alſo Szcily. | 

 Mantinea, a City of Arcadia in Peloponneſus, 
confining on 4Argia, Tegea, Methbydrium, and Orcho- 
menes, near to Megalopelis. | 

Marathon, a Town of Attica, over againſt Ere- 
tria of Eubza, between Rhamnus and Brauron , di- 
ſtant from 4rhens Ten Miles, and as much from 
Caryſtus 1n Eubea. 

Media, the greateſt Kingdom in 4a, lying be- 
twixt. Armexia' the Greater, to the Weſt, and 
Parthiaand Hyreania tothe Eaſt ; extending North- 
ward to the Caſpian Sea, and Southward to 4/- 

Jyria and Suſana, 

Megara, a City confining with Arrica at Elenſis, 
diſtant from the Sea 18 Furlongs. 

Memphis, a City of Egypt, built by Oſiris at the 
point of Delta, over againſt Babylon. 

AMetapontum, See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Miletus, an lonick City of Cariz, the further- 
moſt towards the South, next to Poſideum, ſituate 
12 Furlongs from the Mouth of the River Mewean- 
der ,, built by Milerrs, Son of Apollo. 

Mitylene, the chief City of Lesbos, ſituate be- 
tween Methymna and Malea, diſtant from Males 
70 Furlongs, from Cane 120 Furlongs. Cicero 
much cominends it for fituation, beauty of the 


' 
(] 
_- 


Buildings, and fruitfulneſs of the Soilz Cic. de leg. 
agr. 2, 

 Munychia, a Promontory of Attica, which, with 
Pires, made the Harbour of the Athenian Ship- 
ping, with three fair Havens within it. At the 
Mourh of the River 7/;/75, on the Weſt is Pir xs : 


on the Eaſt, the Promontory Sunitm. 
| " 


Oetza, a City of Theſſaly, named from the Mouns 
tain Ota; fr 1 

0/y?pia,a place in Elis, with a Temple dedicated 
to Jo, upon the fide of the Rivet Alphens, di- 
[tant from the Sea 80 Furlongs. Here were cele- 
brated the Games called O/ympick, 


P, 


Parnes, a Mountain of Attics. 

Paros, ag l{land in the Xgean Sea ;' one of the 
Cyclades, 

Peloponneſus, a Grecian Peninſula, within the 
Iſthmus of. Corinth, concaining many Regions, 
whereof the principal, Achaia, Elis, Meſſenia, La- 
conica, and Argia; the moſt Eminent Cities, Ade/+ 
ſena, Corinth, Tegea, Lacedeamon, Argos. 

Phznicia, a Region of Syria, lying next the 
Sea; It contained four Eminent Cities, Tripolis, 
Byblus, Tyre, and Sidon. The Phenicians were 
Inventors of Navigation and Arithmetick ; great 
Merchants, but Subtle, Deceitful, and Thieviſh 
to a Proverb, Phenicum more. Whence Polemo 
ſaid of Zeno, He came to ſteal Learning (gowns, ) 
like a Phenician, (not Phzniceo amiftn, as rendred,) 
Zen. chap, 2, © \ 
 Phologondros, an Iſland to the Welt of the Iſland 
Jos, of very--mean account, as appears by Solon's 
expreſſion, chap. 2, 

Pirexs, a Town and Hayen of Attica, ſerving 
for the Shipping of Arhens, in the midſt betwixc 
Pege and Sunium, diſtant from Athens 40 Furlongs, 

Piſa, a City of the Peloponneſzs, ſituate at the 
River Alpheus, and the Pi/zan Mountain. 

Pofidonia, Pezſtum, a Maritime City of Lucania 


| 1n Traly, betwixt Salernrrs to the Welt, and Yelia to 


the, Eaſt 3 built by the Dorians and Sybarites. 
Priene, a Maritime City of Caria in nia, between 

the Mouth of zander, andthe Mountain Mycale, 
Pylzs, a City of Meſſenia, in the Promontory 


| Coryphaſium, diſtant from Aer hone 100 Furlongs. 
| 4 
Rhegium. See Pyrhag. chap. 19. 
,& 


Salamis, an Iſland in the Saronick-Bay, betwixt 
Peloponneſns and Attica; adjacent to Eleyſis of At- 
tica, and tO e/f£pina. 

Same, a City inthe Iſand Cephalonia, at the paſs 
ſage between it and Irhaca. From hence went An« 
ces,who firſt planted a Colony in the Hland Samar, 
which he ſo named from Same. See Pythag, chap. 1. 

Sams, an lonian Iſland, and a City of the ſame 
Name; the Iſlandis 60o Furlongs about, and Poſi- 
dewm, a Promontory thereof, not above Seven Fur- 
longs from the Continent. The City ſtandeth oa 


the South part of it, at the Sea-ſide. It was fiſt 
Fiffff2 called 


— 
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Fambl c 'us. See Pythag. chap. 1. 


Serdes, the Metropolis of Lydia, ſituate under 


the Hill 7520/5, upon the River Patolas. 


Scepſir, a City of Troas In Aſia, ſeated on Coty- 
:rs, the higheſt part of Mount 14a, whence flow- 


eth the River Scamander, 


called Melawphylos, as Strabo 5, Or Melamphyllos, aS | 


Adjective of Syria in Syrs : Which the Interpre. 
ters of Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebins, Theodoret 
Diogenes Laertins, and others, not obſerved, who 
render $sg2xudy my Eder, Pherecidem Syrum ; much 
leſs they, who, as an argument to prove, thar 
Learning was brought out of Syr;z into Greece; in- 
ſtance Pherecydes, Maſter to Pythagorar, the firſt Phi- 


* Greece, overcomes the Thebans at Coronea. Aer. 


Sicinus , an Iſland not far from Melos, on the 
Welt cf the Iifland Is; obſcure, andof no eſteem, 
a3 appears by Solos expreſſion, chap. 2. and Aris 
ſtephanes 1n his Clowds, Att, 1. Scen. 2» : 

Sicy:n, a City of Peloponneſus, Metropolis of 
the Kingdom of Sicyonia, between. Corinth and 
Achaia, diſtant 100 Furlongs from Phlins., 

Sinope,-a Maritime City of Paphlagonia. 

Sparia, all one with Lacedemon. 

Stagyra, a City of Thrace, ſeated in the Bay of 
Strymon, between Argilns and Acanthas, See Ariſt, 
chap. 1. | | 

Sunium, a Promontory in Attica, together with 
2 Toxnofthe fame Name, betweenthe Saronean 
Bay, and the Sea towards Eubea, 

Sybaris, 'See Pythag. chap. 10, 

Sy74s, . an Iſland in the ZEgean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, 20 Miles diſtant from Delz, to the North. 
The Adjective is Syrizs , as On the contrary, the 


lolopher. 
p 2 


Tenarns, a Promontory of Laconia in Pelp 
/#, parting the Laconienand Meſlenian Bays. - 
Tarentum. See Pythag. chap. 10. 
Tauromenium. See Pythap. chap. 10. | 
Taygetws, a Mountain of Laconia, at the River 
Eurotas,and the City Sparta ; which City was ſub- 
ject to Diſeaſes, by reaſon of that Mountain's hang- 
ing over it. x 
Thebes, a City of Bzotia, ſeated at the Rivers 
Aſopus and Iſmenus;, built by Cadmas, 
Thyatira, a City of Lydia, ſeated upon the River 
Lycus 3 betwixt Sardes and Pergamum. mY 
Troas, a Territory of 4/ia the Leſs, upon the 
ſide of the Xgean Sea, between e£o/;s and Helleſ- 
port; having a City of the ſame Name, | 
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Of ſome Memorable Paſſages m the Lives of the Philoſophers. 
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Baris the Hyperborean, Pyth, chap. 23. 
. Academy. Plat. cap. 5. 
Achillean Field corteſted for by the My- 
telenzans and Athenians. Pi, cap. 1, 
Achilleum founded, Pit. cap. 1. 
Acroatick DoGtrine of the Peripateticks, Arif. 
cap. 6. 
Fgyptian Prieſts. So]. cap. 8. Pyth. cap. 2» 3. 
Agyptian Prieſts. Thal. cap. 3. 
Agyptian kind of Writing, Pyth. cap. 4- 
Fgyptian year introduced into Greece. Thal. cap. 


e/Ethiops of Prolermmais, a Cyrenaick Philoſopher. 


Arijſtip. cap. 9. © -*+- 
Ageſilanus warreth againſt the Perſian, returns to 


Cle 5o | 
. Adomena, What: 'Thal. cap. 11, 
Alcibiades. Socr. 1. 17. 


Amaſis King of egypt. Thal. cap. 3. 

Amaſis his conteſt with the King of e£rh;opia, 
Thal, cap. 9. 

Amaſis his Correſpondence with Bias. Bias, 
Cap. I. 

Amphibolis taken by Braſidos. Socr. cap. $. 

Analyſis, what. Plat. cap. 7. 

Annicerians, Ammiſ. cap. 2. 

Anniverſary of Anaxagoras, Anaxag. cap. 5. 

Antigonus. Arceſ. cap. 3. | 

Antigonus Gonatas invites Zeno. Zen, cap. 4- 

Antipater receives Xenocrates Ambaſladox from 
Athens, Xenocr. chap. 3. 

Antipodes, the word by whom firſt uſed, Plat, 
Cap. 7. 

Anytus accuſeth Socrates. Socr, cap, 10. 

Appelles the Painter, relieved by Arceſilans, Ar- 


ceſ. cap, 3. 
Apocarteron, a Book of Hegeſias againft Life, He- 
gef. cap. 1, 


Archelaus King of Macedonia. Socr. cap, 15. 
Areopagus, when inſtituted, and when reformed. 


Alexander taught by Ariſtotle, Ariſt. cap. 5. be- 
zan to Reign, 16d. ſends all Rarities to Ari/forle, 
Ariſt, cap.” 8. viſits Diogenes, Diog. cap. 3. dies, 
Ariſt, cap. 8. 

. . Altars erected to 


Anaxagoras, Anaxag. cap. 5. 


Sol, cap. 5. 
Arete, Daughter to Ariſtippms, educatedin Phi- 
loſophy, Ariſtip. - 8. 
Arginuſ#, a Sea-fight there, Socr, cap. 9. 
Arynmeſtus, Son of Pythagoras, Pyth. cap. " I 
r10.88s 
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Arion. Per, cap. 4. 
Ariſtophanes his Clowds acted . Socr. cap. 10. 
Ariſtotle, drowned not himſelf, Ariſz. cap. 11, 
Arithmetick, Pyth, dettr, p. 2. Set. 1. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, Xen. cap. 2. 
Aſpaſia, Miſtreſs to Pericles. Socr, cafe, J» + 
Aſtrological Predictions of Thales, Tal. cap. $. 
ett, Ss 
F Aittoncmy. Thal, c. $. Dot. Pyth, part. 2. ſett. 2. 
Aſtu of Athens, Per. cap. 2. 
Athens luſtrated, Sol, cap. 3. 
' Atlantick Language or Story. Sol,” cap. 8. 13» 
Plat, cap. 15. . . 
Attalus, Lacyaes. 
Axes and Cyrbes. Sol. cap, 7s 


C. 


| 


Cleobulz, a Comedy of Cratinus. Cleob. cap. 1. 
Calliſthenes put to Death by Alexander. Ariſt.cap 5: 
Carneades ſent on Embaſly to Rome. Carn. cap. 3. 
Cato moves the Senate againſt the Philoſophers. 
Gharicles, 'ope of the 30 Tyrants. Sor. cap. 9. 
Cherſoneſus Thracian, reduC'd by the Athenians. 
Sol. caps 2. , 
"Chis beſtows-a Talent upon Speuſippus. Speu/. 
cap, 1. 
Cbiiſipbus Xen, cap. 4» 
Chreocopidey; Who'? Sol. cap. 4. 
Cirrha reduc'd by the Athenians by a Stratagem. 
Solccap, $4. Jo i 
_» Cleander Goyernor of Byzamium. Xen. cap. 4. 
» Cleobis and” Bla. So, cap, 41... | 
* Cleobulina. Cleob. cap, 1. 
Cleombrotxs kills himſelf, _upon reading of Plato's |} 


"I. 


= 


k 


Phado,. Plat, Caſe 19» :. e1::3.0 01 
Commantares, yp Arifotle, Ar. cap. 17. 

Connus 2 Luganilt, Sorre cap. 3». 

Corinth, the Wiſe Men meet there., Sol. cap. 8. 


Creet, Sol. cap. 8. Pyth. cap. 6, famous. for Reli- | 


ions.M ſteries; tp. Zo'} 2155 "op 
0 Grivias one ON 30'Tyrants, Socr, cap.i,g. -: 
ci Critg, his Diſcoyrle with Sograrey. - Socr. cup. 11. 
Critolaus ſenk on Embaſly to Rome, Carn. cap. 5; 
Creſws diverted from his expedition, &c. Bias. 
cap. I. Pitt, cap. 1 x OY MAT ann, 
Creſus his Diſcourſe. with Soloy,, Sol,ccap..;1 1, 
Gaſhrtnken Priſoner by Cyrus, ;and ſet at Liber- 
: Craſis - how he. paſſed. his Army over Halys. 
Thal. cap. IC. "_ wwe phony , 
Crotenians inſtituted Games in Emulation of thoſe 
at Olympia. Pyth. cap.” 18: 
Cube duplicated. Plat. cap. 7. 
Cylonian.Impigty: Sel, cap. 3. ..* 
Cynoſarges, whence for named, -Amwiſth, cap. 2. 
Cynoſura, the leſler Bear.: That, cap. 3,. by whom 
foungout., The. cap. 8. ſec? 2. 


Cypſalus,, Son of Periander, Periand. cap. 6. at | 


what time he Reign'd. Per, cap. t, 
Cyrus, His firſt Aſcent into Afia confounded with 
his ſecond, Xenoph. cap, 2, | 


D. 


_ 


Ty 


' Demon of Socrates. Socr. cap. 2, 6, 8. 
Damaſias, two of that Name, Archons, con- 
founded one with the other, hal, cap. 2. 


| 


Delium, a Fight there, Xenoph, cap. I. 
—_— the Wiſe Men meet there. Sol. cap. $. 
Delium, a Fight there, Socr. cap. 7, 
DaaleCtick invented. Zeno Elear. chap. 2. 
Diogenes the Babylonian, ſent- on Embaſly to 
Rome. Diog. | 
Dionyſius King of Sicily entertains Xenopbon, Xen, 
cap. 9. entertains eſchines, eAſch. "tap, 1. 
Dionyſius the Carthaginian. - ExcliH.,* cap. 2. 
Dionyſius, the Elder, entertains Plato.Plat. cap. 9. 
Dionyſacs, the Younger, entertains Plato. Plat, 
cap. 9, 
Dionyſus entertains Ariſtippus, Ariſtip, cap. » 
Dior the Stoick Ks Embat y = Mb 
Carn, cap. 3. | 
Dion, Friend to Plato, Plat. cap. g. 
Diotyma, a Learned Woman. Socy. cap, 2. © 
_ inctionsof P/ato, colleted by 4ri/forle. Plat. 
cap. 8. | P IO Ira 1 
Divination, Pyth. doF. 2. p. 2. ſe#: 3; cap. a. p. 
2, ſect, 1. cap. 4 q F/ ts 
Divine Providence,. the expreſſion by whom 
firſt uſed. Plat. cap. 7. 
Dogmatiſe, what; and,whether Pao dothDog- 
matiſe. Plat. cap. 15, | 
- Docick Dialect, why uſed by the Pythagoreans. 
Pyth, cap. 23, 1 OW 


E. 
p Eclipſe, by whom firſt foretold. 7ial, cap. 8. 
ect. GI >) i ; 


IX | 
Eclipſe parted the Armies 
ans. Thal. cap, 8, ſet, 3. © 5 
Elatus, when Ephorus, Chil.\caps 1. 
Ephori, when firſt choſen, Chil.'cap. 14 
Epigrams of Plaro.. Plat. 1. 156 
Epimenuges, .his long Sleep. -Epim. | 
Euthydemus,. when. Archon, Chil, cap. t. 
Exoterick Dottrine of the Peripateticks. 
riſt. cap. 6, 


F. 


Feaſt, made . by: Periander for "the Wiſe Men, 
Anachar. caps ts - | Ro 
Furicy, their Habit. JMenedem. -- :-- 

G. "FEb. 
Geographick Map, by whamfirſt ſet out, Amax- 

» Cap. I. *107 
Goomatry, by whom firſt iatrod 
Thal. caps 7. . .. SYOMYN 

Geometry, Pyth. dot, p. 2. ſet. 3 

Geometrical Proportions. Thal, cap. 7. ſe. 1,2; 

Gnomonick, by whom invented.: Anax, cap. 1, 

GOD, from whom the Grecians: firſt received 
the Names of God. Thal. cap. 6. ſett. 2. | 

Golden Verſes,” by whom made, Cap. 22. 

Gorgias,. a Sophiſt. Sor, cap. 10. 

Grecian Army brought off by Xenophon. Xen.cap.3: 

Gryllus Son of Xenophon ſlain. Xn, cap. 6. 


H, 


He&temori, Sol: cap. -þ | 
Hegeſiſtratus, Son of Pififrratus, Pit, cap. 1. 


| 
| 
| 


F 11G 1 
aced iato Greece. 


Decree of the Athenians, congerning Zero. Zen, | 


cap. 6. 


Heraclides, Friend to Plato. Plat. cap. gs 
Fiffffos 


Hermes 


Hermes Triſmegiftus, the Books aſcribed to him 
ſuppolititious. Plat. ch. 4. 
Hermias King, of Atarna, Ariſt. ch. 4. 
Hermodamas, ſirnamed Creophilus, Pyth. ch.2. 


Hermslaw and others conſpire againſt Alexander, | 


Ariſt. ch. 5. 
Herzylis, Wife of Ariſtotle, Ariſt. ch.13. 
Hippias a Sophilt. Socr. ch, 10. 


Homacocicn of Pyt bagoras, diſtinCt from his Pri- | 


vate School. Pyth. ch. 16, 
Horoſcopes, of what uſe firſt, Anax. ch. 1, 


I. 


| Feremy the Prophet , not contemporary with 
Plato, P at, ch, Is : 
Jews, Pythagoras converſed with them. Pyrh, 


| onoitalicy of the Soul, by whom ficſt held. 
Thal. ch, 6. ſet. 4. 
'- Immortality of the Soul, by whom, Pherec. 
.. Immortality of the Soul, of whom Plaro learnt 
it. Plat; ch.3. © 
_- Indifference, Theod. ch. 2. . 
Induction, Socr, ch. 4. how uſed by Socrates. Ibid. 
.Jnduction,its kind ; ho'w uſed by Plato. Plat. 15. 
© Tonian Common-Council-Hall, Thales adviſed to 
be built in 7eos. Thal. ch. 10, 


L, 


IL abynitus King of Babylon. Thal, ch, 8. ſeft, 3. 
Latydzan-Gardens.. Lac; 

Lats. Ariſtip. ch. 3. | 
Laws of So/on,. Sol. th. 6. 

Laws of Drace.' Sol. ch.'5; 

Laws of Pittag, Pit, cb. L 
Laws given- by Plate. Plat. .cb..t0, 34+ 
Library of Ariſtotle. Ariſt.. ch. 16. 

Lyceum, School of the Peripateticks. Arif, ch.6. 


M, 


* 


+ 4 , 


Magna Gracia, Pyth, ch. 10. 

Manes, ſervant to Diogenes. Diog. ch. 1, 
AMantinea, a Battle there, Xen. ch. 6. 

Afarins entertains Theodorus. Theod, ch. 1, 
Marks affixed to Plato's Writings. Plat, ch, 15. 
Mathematick. Pyth. dof, p. 2. ch. 2, 
Medicine, Pyth. dof. p. 3. ſed. 4. 

- Megades, $0. chi 3. 
Megarenſes conteſt with the 

ipg Salamir, | Sol:' ch. 2. 
Megarenſes recover Salamis, Sol. ch, 2, take Ny- 

ſea. Bia. ” F APE 
AMegarenſes prohibited by decree to come within 
the Athenian Juriddiftion, Euclid, ch, 1. 

| elites accuſeth. Socrates, Socr, ch. 11. 

Mentor, Carn. ch. 4. | 
Middle-Academy, Aroeſ. ch. 2, upon what oc- 
caſion Lacydes betook himſelf to it, Lac, 

. Mill- Song. Pa. ch. 1. 
Mile. Pyth., ch. 23. 
Mind, Anaxagoras ſo termed. Anax. ch,1, 
Alneſarchns, Son of Pythagoras, Pyth. ch. Jl. _ 
Moral Philoſophy, by whom invented. Archelam, 
Moſes aftorded light to Plaro, Plat. ch. 4, 
Aunyebia, the Haven of Arhens, Epims. 

Mules. Pyth. ch. 13. + 


Athenians, concern- 


Neleus long before Thales. Thal, ch, x, 
New- Academy, Carn, ch, 2, 

Nichomachus, Son of Ariſtotle, Arift, ch. 1 3: 
Noumenia, Sol, <<. 7. 


O, 


Oath taken by the Senate of Aches, Sol. 
Oblong-Number, what. Plz. c. 7. 
Ol/ympia, Mother to Alexander. Ariſt, ch, Fo 
Olympiads inſtituted by 1phi:s, long before Co- 
rebus, who is commonly conceived the firſt Vi- 
ctor, Thal, ch. 2. 
Olympick Sect deſign'd by Alexinus. Alex. 
Oracle miſtaken by Djogene;. Diop. ch, 1. 
Oracle, Pyth; ch. 2. 


ch, 7. 


P, 


Palamedes, a Tragedy of Euripidec, Secr. ch, 14, 
Panionium , one common Temple belonging to 
12 Jonian Cities, Bias, ch, 1. | 
Peloponneſian War, Socr, ch. 7. 
- Periander, at what time he began to Reign, Per, 
ch, 2. | 
Pericles, Anaxap. ch. 5. 
Peripateticks, whence 1o called. Arif, ch, 6, 
Phalaris kilPd, Pytb. ch. 17. 
Pherecides, at what time he died. Py. ch. 2. 
Philip receives Xenocrates Am r from .4- 
thens, Xenocr, ch. 3, ſends for Ariftotle. Ariſt. ch.5. 
Philiſtus, Plat, ch. 9. 
Philocypras King of Cyprus, Sol, ch. 8. | 
{ Philoſophers baniſhed Arhers. _ <<. 4. © 
Philoſophy, why ſo called, Pyrh. ch. 8; © 
Phryne, an Athenian Curtezan, Xenocr, ch: 24 
Phryw ſlain by Pittacws, Pit. ch. 1. p 
Phthiriaſis, Pherec, 
Piſiſtratus gains the Tyranny of Arbens. Sol, ch. 
20, 12, + 
. 1 P;ſirbanatos, Death's Orator, Hepeſiar : Why {o 
cel Heg. ch. 1. oy | . 
. Pittaceian Sentence. Pit, ch, 1. 5 
Pittacejan Field, Pit. c<. 1. | EI 
Plato fought not at Delizm. Plat. ch. 2. © 
Plato not ſupplanted by Arifforle. Arift. ch. 3. 
The word {Poem) by whom firſt uſed, Plat.1.7 
..f vilits Pofidonins. Pofid. 
Poidea beſieged. Socr, ch. 7. 
PrediCtions of 4 ar Anax, ch, 3, 
Predictions - Thales. Thal, ch. 13. 
Predictions of Epimenides. Epim. 
Prediction of þ rar Bo ol che i. 
Predition of Chilon, Chil. ch. 1. 
Priene conquer'd. Bias, ch. 1. ES 
Principle and Element, by whom firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed. Plat. ch. 7. 
Principle and Element confounded by the firſt 
Philoſophers, Tal. ch. 6. ſeF. 1. 
Prodicws the Sophilt, Soer, c<. 3. 
Protagoras a Sophiſt, Socr. ch, 10. 
Proverb, Samian Comet. Pyrb. ch. 2. 
Proverb, Theſe are under the Government of 
Nino, Pyth. ch, 18. : - 
Proxenus accompanies Cyras in his Expedition. 
Ken, ch. 2. 


Muſick, Pyth, dott, p, 2. ſet. 2. 


Proxenus Educated Ariſtotle. Arift, ch. 2. 
Pſammini wc, 


— — 


. 
—_—. 


P/amminitus, the ſame with Amiſt eu and Sem- 
wiſerteus. Pyth. ch. 5, : 

Ptolemy Son of Lagus, entertains Theodorus the 
Atheiſt. Theod, ch. 1. 

Prolemy's Queſtion to Euclid. Eucl. ch. 3. _ 

Pyramid's height, how taken by Thales. That. 
ch, 7. ſet, 2. 

Pythagoras his time, Pyrb. ch, 10. : 

Pyrhagoras the Wreſtler. Pyth. ch. 2. bis. ch. 6. 
<<, 22. 

Pythagoras eſteemed a god. Pyth. det?, p.1. <<.1.: 

Pythagoreans Exoretick. Pytb. dots. p. 1. ch. 2, 

» 6, 7+ 

3 Pythagoreans Eſoterick. Pyth. doF. p. 1. ch. 8, 

IQ, Is - 
" Pythagoreans and Pythagoriſts, how diſtin- 
guiſh*d. Pyth, ch. 16, 

Pythais, Wite of m—_ Ariſt. ch.13. 

Pyrhais, Daughter of Ariforle. Ariſt, ch. 13. 


R. 


Reſurreftion of the Body. Thal: ch. 8. ſetF, 4. 
Retiarii, Roman-Gladiators, Pitt; ch. 1; 


S. 


Saitick Province in e/£gypr. Plat. ch. 3. 

Salamis reduc'd by the Athenians by a ſtrata- 
gem. Sol, ch, 1, : 

Saulixs, or Cadovides, Brother to Anacharſis King 
of Scythia. Anachar. ch. 1. I 

Scylla, the Sea-Onyon, a Book concerning It z 
written by Pythagoras the Phyſitian. Pyth. ch. 22, 

Scilluns, a Town beſtow'd on Xenophon by the 
Lacedzmonians. Xen. ch. 6. 

Sentences of the Wiſe Men, ſet up at Delphi. 
Chil. ch.2. 

Scuthes, King of Thrace, _ the Grecian 
Army to fight for him. Xen. ch. 4+ 

5H what: Sol. ch. 4. 

Skin of Epimenides, a Proverb, Epim. 

Socratick way of diſcourſe, abrogated by whom, 
reef. ch. 2. 

Soleis in Cilicia built, Sol. ch, 11: 

Sol; in Cilicia, Chryſe ch; t, 

Sols in Cyprus builr. Sol. ch.$. 

Soleciſm, whence ſo n_ ch, 11. 

S is judgment of Polemo. Pol, 
A = re-edified by Alexander. Ariſt, ch. $. 
Superficies, the word by whom firſt uſed. Plar: 


. 7 ſtition, ariſing from ighorance of Phyſical 
Cauſes, confuted. Anaxag. eb. 4. 


' Style of Plato. Plat. ch. 15; ; 
. Dn Ihiuay, the School of the Stoicks. Zer. 


ch. 3. 
Srone fell from the Sun at «/£gor. Ana, ch. 3. 


| 


———— 


Sun's apparent Diameter. Thal, ch. $. eZ. 2. 

Sybatites and Crotonians fight. P5th. ch. 17. 

Syenneſes, King of Cilicia. Thal, ch. $8, ſect, 3. 
Xen, ch. 4. 


T. 


Tarquintus Priſcus, miſtaken by Pliny for Tarqui- 
nius Superbzs; Pyth. ch. 10, 
Telauges. Pub, <<, 21. 
Tellus, Sol. ch, 11. 
Temple of Diana at Scilums, in imitation of 
ay ur —_— Xen, ch, 6. 
ales the elder, confounded wi 
rey ) th the younger. 
_ Contemporary with the later Prophets. 
at. CD, 1; 
Thargelion the ſixth, a day fortunate to the A- 
thenians, Socrat; c<. t. 
Theano, many of that Name. Pyrh. ch, 21: 
Theon $ . Plat. ch. 7. 
K Theramenes accuſeth the ſix Commanders; Socr. 
<<. 9, | 
Theramenes put to death. Socr. <. g, 
Theſpis, whe he firſt preſented Tragedies, Sol. 
£2. IO, 
Thetis, Sol. ch, 3; 
Thirty Tyrants. Socr. <. 9. 
ThraſibM;'s advice to Periander. Per, ch. 2: 
Thraſimachus a Sophiſt. Soc, ch, 10. 
Toxaris a Scythian. Anachar. ch, 1. 
Triops, a place at Delphi. Pyth. ch. 6. 
Tripod of Gold, Thal. ch.5. | 
Tropicks imply alſo Zquinoxes, 7hal, ch. 8. 


+I. 
Tinondas King of Eubza. Sol. ch, 3. 
W. 
Water, the Principle of all things, held by the 
Phcenicians and Indians. 7Þal. ch. 6. ſet. 1. 
Wiſe Men; when firſt fo called. That, ch: 5. 


X, 


le 


Xamippe, Wife of Sotrates, Socr, ch. 16. 
Xemic Jes buys Diogenes, Dio . <,2. 

Xenophon's Armour, NXen, ch. 3. EE 
Nerxes his Expedition into Greece, Anaxag. ch.1, 


Z. 


Zamolxis, Pjth. ch, 2Tso 

Zeno conſults the Oracle. Zen, ch.r. 

Zodiack's Obliquity, whea found out. Arerie 
mand, ch, 1. 

Zoroaftres, Pyth. ch, 5. 


Authors 


eA uthors that have Written the Lives and Doftrine of Philoſophers, 


Amaſtes (of Sigeum, a Promontory of 

| Troas,) Son of Dioxipps, Diſciple of 

Hellanicus, wrote, of Sophiſts, ( Suid.) 

He lived before the Peloponneſian War. (Diony/. 
Halicar, de Thucyd. Charatt, ) 

Xenophon, the Philoſopher, wrote firſt, Of rhe 
Lives ef Philoſophers ;, (Suid.) perhaps meaning his 
Socratical Apology and Commentaries, 
= Anaximander the Younger, of Miletns, Contem- 
porary. with Xenophon, for he lived in the time of 
"Artaxerxss Mnemon, wrote, An Explication of the 
Pythagorick, Symbols, : 

Theopomprs, of Chios, the moſt Eminent of all 1/c- 
crates his Diſciples, (Dionyſ. Halic. Epiſt. ad Pomp..) 
in the time of Artaxerxes Ochas, King of Perſia, 
and of, Phijip King of Macedon , wrote, Concerning 
the Exercitations of Plato, Athen, Deip. 11. 

Timers the Locrian, mn Philoſo- 
Pher, -wxrate,the. Life of Pythagoras, ( Suid.) 

- Speuſippas wrote O Pblaſephers One Book, Laert.) 

Xenccrates, the Philoſopher, wrote Books, Of 
Lives, ( Laert.) 

Theophraſtuswrote of the Wiſe Men, (Laert.) 

ys of Tarentum, Diſciple of Ariſtotle, 
wrote, Of the Lives of Eminent Perſons , amongſt 
whom werePythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, Plato. 

Heraclides, of Pomus, heard Speuſippus and Ariſto- 
zle ; wrote, Of the Pythagoreans, and,. Of Lzwves : 
Which laſt, though reckoned by Laerrius amongſt 
Phyſical Writings, yet,-as Yeſſius (de Hiſtor, Grec. 
1. 9.) conceives, they ſeem to have been rather 
Hiſtorical, becauſe Eutocjus cites his Life of Archi- 


' medes, (in Archim. ) 


Dicearchus of Meſſene, Diſciple allo to Ariforle, 
( Athen.Deipn. 41.) wrote, .Of Lives. Laert. in Plat, 
Clearcþas of Sei,” Dilciple alloto Ariſcorle,wrote, 


Of Lize:, (4then. Deipn, 6.) Of this Work, Arhe- | 
21s Cites the Firſt, Fourth, and Fifth Books; and 
out of it, Agelius takes what he writes of Pytha- | 


goras. qa, Tb 


Phanias of Ereſſus , Diſciple alſo to | Ariftorle, | 


wrote, Of the Socraticks, (Lat. in Antiſth,) 


- Epicurus wrote, 'Of Livgg: Four Books : (Laert.) ; 


But Gzſſendus conceives, they contained not the 
Stories of any Eminent Perſons but Moral Rules, 
whereby to lead a quiet Life. (Laer:.) 


Apollodorus, Sirnamed Gepotyramus, Diſciple of | 


Epicurus, wrote, His Life, (fart) 
. . Bardeſaney, © Babglogzan, living 10 the time of 
pH ogg everus, wrote, Of the Brachmanes and 
Samaneans, Indian Philoſophers, whom the Gre- 
cians tearm Gymnoſophiſts. 

Idomenzus of Lampſacum, Diſciple to Epicurus, 
wrote Books, Of the Socraticks, ( Laert, in Socrates, ) 

Antigonus of Caryſtus, Lived in the time of Pro- 


lemens Lagis, and Ptolemeus Philadelphus ;, wrote, 


Of Lives, (Lerre.) of which are particularly men- 
tioned thoſe of Polemo, Menedemus, Dionyſus, Me 


tathemenus, Lyco, Zeno, Pyrrho, Timon, by Athes 
neus and others. 

Callimachus of Cyrene, a Poet, Lived in the time 
of Prolemeus Philadelphus ;, wrote a Table or Deſcri- 
f:t10m of: rboſe, 20ho were eminent in any kind of Learn- 
ing, and of their Writings. ( Athen, Deipn, 6. & 14 ) 


| 


Neanthes, of Cyzicus, an Orator, (Diſciple of 
Philiſcus the Mileſian, the Orator,) who Learnt of 
Ifocrates, wrote, Of Eminent Perſons, Cited by Ste- 
phanus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Laertius, Porphyrius, 
and Heſychius Mileſius. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, about the time of Prolemens 
Euergetes, wrote Books, Of Lives ; of which are 
particularly cited the. Lives of Plaro, Arceſilaus, 
Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, Lyco, and others;: by La> 
ertins, 

Spherus, inthe time of Prolemeus Euergetes, Diſ- 
ciple to Zeno the Cittiean, and to Cleanthes, wrote, 
Of rhe Eretriack Philoſophers, and of Lycurgus and 
Socrates, Three Books. ( Laert.) 

Clryfippus the Philoſopher , wrote, Of Lives ; 
to which, perhaps, appertained that which he 
wrote, Of antient Phyſiologifts. Y'. 

Sotion wrote a Succeſſion of Philoſophers, wherein, 
as —_ declares, he gave an account of the Lives 
of the Philoſophers,as they ſucceeded one another. 
Laertius Cites the third Book, 

Heraclides, Son of Serapion, lived under Ptolemy 
Philometor, wrote a Succeſſion in Six Books, 'doubt- 
leſs of Philoſophers; perkaps the ſame withhis Epi- 
tome of Sorion : Laertius Cites both Titles. 

Apollodorus an Athenian, Son of Aſclepiades;, he 
was: a' Grammarianz flouriſhed under Prolemeus 
Euergetes, heard Ariſtarchus the Grammarian, and 
Panztius the Stoick, (Suid.) He: wrote, Of the 
= Philoſophers ;, and: (if it were not'the fame 
.work,) a Collettion of Dottrines, both cited by Za- 
ertius in Solone, & in Chryſippo. eo .: 

Cliromachus, Diſciple to Carneades flouriſhed about 
= 162 Olympiad ; wrote, Of Setts.: (Laerrins in 

is Life, 94d Þ) 3s 

Alexander Cornelizs, Sirnamed Polyhiftor. flouriſhed 
in the 173d Olympiad; wrote Succeſſion; (Laert.) 

Damis the Aſlyrian, wrote the Lite af..Apollonlhe 
Tyaneus. ( Hierecles, cited. by Euſeb.)  '' 

Maximus the Egiean, Contemporaty with Da- 
is, wrote the Life of the ſame z4polloniar'( Hierocl. 
Ibidem, Am" m5S'- ? 

Moecragenes wrote Four Books of the Life of the 
ſame Apollonia: ; diſcredited-/by Philoſtrater,”:lib. 1. 
Cap. &.. 1, , * DIVE TG DION 2:1! 2210NI{[% 
Nlnarch (who flouriſhed under 77ajan and-Ha- 
drian,) wrote of the Opinions of Philoſophers, Five 
Books extant, 2 4 : NCI ,742 | 

Diogenes Laertius, Or, as:Tzetxes terfiishitn; Di- 
ogenianus, Whoſe Ten Books, Of the Lives of Philo- 
ophers, are extant ; out of which !Phorius affirms, 
that Sopater borrow?d: much, {Timer 161.) Dic- 
genes therefore lived before Conſtantine the Great, 
who put Sopater to Death, )Swid. in 'Aa5Zaydpic,) 
but later than Trajay;, for he mentions Plutarch, 
and Sextus Empiricus, and Saturninus Diſciple of 
Sextus, Whence Voſs colledts, he lived under 
Antoninus Pius, or ſomwhat later, De Natura & 
conſtit. Rhetor. cap. 9. 

Lucian of Samoſata, under Aurelius and Commo- 
dus, wrote the Lite of Demonax, a Philoſopher of 
that time, 

Philoſtratus, flouriſhing from Severus to Philippus, 


(Suid.) wrote the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, COM- 
pruling 


Sen eons 


t—_ 


priſing all that Maximus and Damis had written be- 
fore; ir conſiſts of Eight Books extant. 

Philoſtrazus , Uncle and Father-in-Law to the 
other, living under Macrin#s and Heliogabalus , 
wrote the. Lives of the Sophiſe.co | 

Porphyrizs, living from Gakienws tb Probus, wrote, 
41220028 icheier, Hiſtoriam Philoſophicam, conclud- 
ing about the time of Plato, "Eunap, Froem. ) Ir 18 
mentioned by Theodoret and Tzetzes under the Title 
of, The Lives of Philoſophers, The third Book of 
it is cited by Suidas ; part of the Life of Pythago- 
ras belonging, to it is extant, firſt ſer forth by K- 
terhuſins, afterwards by Lucas Holſt enins. . 

Soterichus lived under Diocleſian, wrote the Life 
of Apollonius Tyaneus, (Suid. ) 

Famblichus,Maſter to Julian the Emperor, wrote 
the Life of Pythagoras, put forth by Foarnes Arcerimns. 


Eunapias, living under VZalentinian,.Valens, and | 


Gratian, an Eminent Sophiſt, Phyſician; and Ht- 
ſtorian, wrote, at the requeſt of Chryſantizs, The 
Lives of the Philoſophers and Sophiſ?'s, extant. 

Marinus, a Neapolitan, a Philoſopher and Ora- 
tor, Diſciple to Proclus,lived about the times of Zero 
and Anaſtaſius ;, wrote, the Life of Proclus, his Ma- 
ſter and Predeceſſor in the School, in Proſe and 
verſe, That in Proſe only is extant. | 

Heſychias illuſtris, a Milelian, wrote a Nomencla- 
tor, Or Index of ſuch as were Eminent for Learning, 
extant. | 

Damaſcins, of Damaſcus in Syria, lived unde 
Fuſtinian, was a Stock, Diſciple of Simplicizs and 
Elamita Phrygians, wrote a Philoſophical Hiſtory, 
(Suid. 1 Aves.) 


Of more uncertain time are theſe following. 


Ampbicrates, who writ a Book of Eminent Per- 
ſons, cited by Laertizs and Athenexc. 

Andron of Epheſus, who wrote a Treatiſe of the 
Seven Wiſe Men ;, perhapsthe ſame with his Tripod, 
the ſubject of which was the Story of the Golden 
Tripod. Laert. inthe Life of Thal. 


by ———_—_— 


th 


 Antiſthenes, a Peripatetical Philoſopher, writ 
the Succeſſions of Philoſophers. ( Laert.) _ 


Fx" pie who wrote a Collettion of DoFrines, 


| Ariſtocles of Meſſepg, a Peripatetical Philoſopher, 
.. nnd | bon, Of pfir in pc © nk 
oe all he Philofo ers'and thifir Qpinions. 


Damas wrote, The Life of Eudemns ; ; 
mars Rhodian, Dikiple on 490k - —_— 
amon, a Cyrenxan, wr vile 
hy ray FTIIOY ' ote a Book of Poaileſo- 
Didymus lived in the time of- Fulizs the Dita- 
tor , wrote, Of the Pythagorick Philcophy. (Suid. ) 
Diocles wrote the Lives of Philoſopoers. { Laert, ) 
Eubulides wrote a Book of Diogenes; and perhaps 
of — (See Laert. Socr, ) 
erodotus wrote the Youth of Epi ; 
Dionyſ. Halicz) "YN low 8 
Heron, Son of Cetys, an Athenian Orator, wrote 
an Epitome of the Hiſtories of Heraclides, ( Suid. ) 
__—_— wrote, Of Sets, (Laert.) not only of 
= — ng Lives, of Philoſophers; for 
cre 1s cited alſo his Book Ph; - 
haps the fame. (Laer:.) dd a0 
Faſon wrote, Succeſſions of Philoſophers. (Suid. 
L.ycon of "aſia wrote , The Life of Pythagoras. 


(Asben. 14.) 
Meleagts wrote, Of Opinions. ( Laert. in Ariſtip.) 
Of the Diſciples of 


Nicander of Alexandria wrote, 
OO ( _ In aiggov.). 
icias ON Nice, wrote the H; 

Philoſophers. ( Athen, ) "9 nos 
Panetius wrote, Of Sets. (Laert. in Ariſt ippo, ) 
Satyrms, a Peripatetick , wrote, The: Lives of 

Eminent Perſons, Epitomiz?d by Heraclides, 

Socrates Wrote, Succeſſions, cited by Laertins, #n 

Diogene; but perhaps it ſhould be, ; 
Soficrates, a Rhodian, who wrote the Sacceſſions 

of Philoſophers, IS 
Theodorus wrote, Of Sets. (Laert, in Ariſtip.) 

.. Timothew an Athenian, wrote, Of Lives, (Laert. } 


Conjettures 


» 


CON] 


Some Paſlages of the faid AU T H O R S. 


ECTURES 


UPON 


" Ariſtotle. 

\E anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. dntipus 8 ormv 94d - 
| Þ ks 1» 2nuwr (Pacius, cum exims infinite {int 
fgwre & atomi ; ) pertiaps, gudmuy if] dnifpur. 
( Democr, chap. 9. Set. 8, 

De generatione animalium, lib. 4. cap, g. & ws 
Tj ware? (perhaps wiree,) 3reonl gun ww apoeny 
T% As »; oe dpperos, (Democr, chap. g. Set, 7.) 


Baſil. 


 Homnl. 24. de legend. lib. Gentil, (nos ion? s meivors 
Y2A4 7 TI&gy 01044) agen dial wy T3 Irouwnitcoy ; Rer- 
haps; .#r&, in, s navoy prremumreyy fared, LC. 
(Pythag. dottr. part. 3: Setf; 1. chap. 3s.) | 
Ibid, S149) 9 Hindowvs gat iu} & aud} © FrdClu 
@ge:diueyy RC Perhaps acyidd prov. { Plat. chap. 5.) 


Clemens Alexaudriuns. 


Stromat. lib. 1. it 1, oiuan, ws 409 nd mAvur- 
I voor E28* 6 NItoxer x36' Hedxaermy (rendred, [ci- 
ebat enim, ut exiſtimo, eum multarum rerum ſcientem 
jam habere mentem, quod docet,, ut eſt, Heracliti ſen- 
rentia, ) perhaps, mAvuaNin viov £13 Scores. ( He- 
racl. chap. 1.) 

Lib. 5. for Eupvos mv3aygds, Perhaps read Ev- 
evTs. (Pyth. chap. 24.) 

Lib, 6. xz 32 Weg Zeus, UW mils dt AWAY © ie, the 
ſenſe ſeems to require, #xin n4. (Democr. chap. 4.) 


Diodorms Siculns, 


Hiſt, lib, 6. ir dggav7@- d* Ablwyn * gerves, fup- 
ply, &Lz9/wr0-. (Socrat. chap, 1.) 

Excerpt. Valeſ, pag. 245. ſupply the Text (out 
of Iambl. de wit. Pyth. Cap. 29.) thus, sJfy 3 weiGov 
es &mgnmlua x, gesmon, in Nt of mvmoy $uraciay, 
7 Ault md prruordery, (Pyth. doftr. part, 1, 
chap. 10, ) 

Diogenes Laertins, 

More frequently. 


Etymologicum Magnum. 


S52.01%0] &t fdgCapurt amd EonovOr min? , Per- 
haps amo ovawv xaior, (Solon, chap. 11.) 


Gregory Natiantzen, 

Adverſ. Fulian. Orat. 3. 'Ea# x, «re audi us 1h 
atv) off avfpaniyey me Kataoudovy, taxon y vor 
aenRuvor* Tims WH To X) dxionorY) wi Suotuirns 
SEinapru 73 nutripe ae 4 ww ors, perhaps tranſ- 
pole ; Jtacaoudmey why ml xg xros Dentures 
Th mos x) &niozr). (Pyth. chap. 22:) | 


Herodatee. 

Lib. 4. is vw 6: hi Imvzruy* (Valls & 
Stephen, a patruele,) perhaps ddapes. ( Anachar; 
chap. 1.) 

F Jamblichas, his Life of Pythaporac, 

Set forth corruptly by Arcerixs ;, and corrupted 
yet more by his Tranſlation and Caſtigations, re- 
ſtored a little by the Awowymmar Writer at the end 
of his Edition, and _—_— _ Heraldos at the 
end of his Animade ; and by Rireningons up» 
on Porphyrives : Bur generally requires mach more 3 
as, Hoon 
Cap. 2. for Tu Zdwuw miv & T5 Kegaanvia, read 
=4unv, and afterwards, pag, 27. avr} 4 Sauln; read 
Z4wns* For ſo the Oracle immediately following. 

Ayr, (not Ayygis,) civaniay vie Eduoy dvr 

S&ps 0% 
"Orxi{ery KEr0j4au* QUINGS (Heſych. puns, ) A” oy ge 
wdle*) dum. (Pyth. c. 1.) 

Pag. 29. x} xusovs dumiy, & wi Gumus Ex £0ms varra- 
$10, read, x; wich dvrlw (for ſothe MS.) ww 
«ws 254m. ( Pyth. hap. 2.) 

Pap. 32. ak  entiywy X £auT9y towNdCadwu Tu = © 
ma" Nv ongds a>. mis mois vouiCemus read, og 
3» ceioy x; kaurey Ygod\donim mira, of « (for the 
MS, had &,) ovpis, &c. and immediately, for 
Go + Tlvdzy egy xgp*, read, coy and wg, 
(Pyth, Ibid.) 

Chap. 3. wiv T«my 3ayvrviey, read, 14% Ti7. 
(Pyth, chap. 3.) 

Pag. 33. % Tis aMnolsy, nf, Qoiyinols 1Ec9pdy rms, 
TY ow; Tees Tens Y Te BuChw *%, gw, % x7 
me F Sveilds wen os &1pe735 lepupyEweyd 4 IEA 
and diſtinguiſh, x} Tis «mos + gorvixns (OT gorrime 
zoig,) ifeopdvmus, xj mdTas TEHASSELS THASTHS cyTe BUC Ye 
& Tgw, * x7 mNve + Eveyas wen, Jgapimus legugyt® 
wwe. (Pyth, Ibid.) 

Pag. 34, wver 71 6hphyEdulC, ©; Arwrny 
6 87;m\5, Perhaps, 633 yEduwEr me, up) big Atm 


y/7 Tv 6 ano'mus, (Pyth, chap. 4.) 
Cap. 5- 


—_—— 


'S onfeftures. 


_ —" 


Cap. 5- for ug7" jaws dm, Iead xwdws, (Pyth. 
Agp- 6.) ; IVES 
"*Pag, 38, uNeHitan dur, read iy DadvEam 
ems. (Pythe Ibid.) es $5 
"*Pag. 39. 43 row-ggadZer, read nub. (Pyth. Ibid.) 
-"Cap. 8. Pay $9. In 915 (read Se0js,) x9hpds Fagme 
ny, &Cc, (Pyth. chape 12, "©... . | 
"Þag. 51. for cumules read rules. (Pytb, id.) 

Cap. 9. 5d) ag37v_ 8 einis cutCola deer iUpv ore 
Su 60D V , (read wworior,) Iva mygon tw Vmip xe 
(read vmiexuf,) hires, (Fyth. chep. 13.) 
'2CaP. 10. wire apap Audeley, TCA 
and afterwards, x} £{rors Id Tau ward un Ruins, 
KE: (1b:d.) * ; | 
B+ 60, for ianavNar, Lcad , axytanarfiiar. 

id. h | 
$4 11. #mvs amss aft} mheirs muta (HAIRY, 


perhaps emwauer. (Pb, chap. 14.) .. 


"Chap, 15: for «d<9:469, read «« ipy6n. (Pyrb. 


r. part. 1. Seth, 2. chap; 7}. 

Cap. 18. pag. 89. immuiduy 4xp1G- Aids, per- 
haps 'Azuard's, (Pyth. dot. part. 1. chap. $.) 

Cap. 19. dxegdoxwn agjs mw dngjeny, perhaps 
e mega. (Pyth, chap, 23.) © 

"9g. $30 for x7, dam NaCoiray, read x,, and 
-— "a for dive Tam Tixv1, Perhaps 35m: 
Ibid. 
( — 2 |, Pas 99. Rroduu NN pics Coloy $u- 
mu izghoy, expunge isgivy, which ſeems a glols. 

Pyth,. do,”*. part. ke. chap. 
( 5 pre 
doFr, part. 1. Sett, 2, chap, B.) | | 
"Cap. 26. 53 ws ma), lows &ueiyay) perhaps Geive,) 
Exmaru Sen mir td un bs udly awaany, (Pyth, 
dottr. part, 4. chap. 4. Symb. 4.) 
. Pag. 135. Way * oi Tj wnrel, read taaycl. (Pyth. 
chap. 21. 
id. 394365 & ArpiJpors, read igyadds, (Pyth. 

doftr. part. 2. Sett. x. chaps 15.) 


Marmora Arundeliana, 
Pag. 10, line 28. agyr]& Ablwyeo 3 Nas, (MI. 
Selden, archonte Athenis popule,) tead- EuaudVus : 
(Chilon. chap. 1.) 


Nicomachus, his Introduttion, to Arithmetick, 

(So ſupply the Title, deluamir-cizxguyns; ee 
Pag: 30, 35, 44, 62,76.) 

Pag. 7. dv x 3n gvorv agying@ vmigaur op 
owdyate ws wauTh mi noms, Tead, aeurictes Umig- 
xuor* ouwdyaga why, KC. (Pythag, dof. part, 2. 
Sed. 1. 


His Enchiridion of Muſick, ſet forth by Meibomias. 


Pag. 10, continue the #4 Section, and diſtin- 
guiſh thus, 8 deg m6: imydbO@. mw Jt x97 date 
udy momma weubThy, firs d\d mire, x; i xg EupoTipoy 
gwodyw, Nd maony Atputry, *% acgoxeiuh Or were y oh 
Jv Teraxieduy mvOr, mony mi muiTy Vas 7% Tue 
Saz/es 197mAnpdivrs Ty cy FEeCarsm. (SEL. 6.) 'By 
Geovrid) mar? 4; Nanouous, KC. (Pyth. part, 2. Sett, 
2. chap. 3» 

Pag. 11. iot2y/pus, not Tovppoes AS Meibomins : 
(Pyth, part. 2. Set. 2. chaps 4.) 


Porphyrius, his Life of Pythagorats 
Set forth by Lucas Holftenins : Þ. 2. and P. 10. 
Epauelt,uavn TH Kpgogualy, perhaps Ty Kptopuap : 
Or 74 Kptopuau. (Pyth. chap. 3.) 


Audgads, 


Pp.) * 
(read Wo GI fppoy, (Pythage- 


| 


| 


Pag. 11. & md Yule reid, 
(Pyrh. chap. 7.) 

Pag. 27. 1 wAeT may wi budace I) (tead Keyve, 
di xpvor, ( Pyth, dottr .ipart. 4. chap. 1. + " , 

Ibid * 3-106. 5 Suudrey Sartxnuultly my 


p perhaps, Teiom, 


| 


» Ewrlu 
Xe, perhaps eva HAnuphsss ( Pyth, dottr, 3+ SetF. 
3, chaps $) Yi oa .iil Dd: 00 SEED 


. > »Piotls; upon Eackid. * - 
chap. 12. 23 ogrxiag; (fend dprxions,) 


Lib.x. 


| TH dmeigay Tas emSiuas rymavofiy, bs % xathy Tha) 193" 
Ang anueiay yuan KaC9v,. tranſpoſe, ac v4 TW 
x90" ix Tregr dmreieiay 


| VW Jes AaCay x&8y, ( Pyth, dottr. 
part. 2. ebap, d3)-13: 2903 5.0 

Ibid. 4 + 4eifunciut* x71 Sold! Wan? 5% aides, 
x) F ey aur? xorvayiey, x; + voiomos jewrlu iy x, mn- 
Ae If. Tv5 74 Herd pubs agyCdlnaer, 1 # Hhmpr tyromn, % 
ow\au%y * # ueoxls, tranfpole the lines, x} 'rofowon: 
iaurky i x) mn boy” 735 7+ lexdube aeyrdMer, x} 
F T«my, yvaov F dafurniu. x7 N-# Ipnory % 
\u)us, 2) # ogje. taurs romvaviey x, owltouer, F-un- 
ouelul.. (Pythaps Ibid.) c th. co 

Ibid. for wmywi read #7, mm. (Pyrb. Ibid.) 

Lib. 2. chap. 4, am aiaforas Tov: os noniqudry xj 
amd © * 1 unacaprs oor” dy eixone;, Upply ans 
Ty AONHOUE tis 7 voun n weriCaors, RC An preſently , 
__ for 5; iga-{dw@-, read o5 ipafdlivGr, (Thal. 

465d x) 8 Tu x, qaov on Ilmnsuai0- neem more 
cuny & ms. web paula, runes wir Ty, &c. 
ſupply, & 7:5 53 at jountiay + mrggwnes Begyfar 
wal @;,: wii: (prctt,) 6 bagnes, ag Jjwareiey 
beoinndt dds: reamp@y KC - i 
Page 31. Toric peauuds fit mire: mucle fugy ni; 
* 24% read; mio Telus iypor; (That. chap. 7. 
Se&..1.) - 
Lib. 4. Pag. 109. 7 a» » 
Nr goetor micy. 75 wie . cou 
000 pams. 371 dn piles SN mwwnns,  &c ſupply,” 
migy Ty euvyed avumetTHvns, more #Aciy cu,vivo me 
tagiar pads* | Iray NN wiiler, GO, (Pythagi deity. 
part. 2: Seth. 3. chap. 2.) .SE " 


Sextus Empiricns, his Pyrrhonean Hypolupoſes, 


Lid. 3. C, 4+ x; 79, £11917) pazhoiviy 72 3 ous 
wiror, MS. x 7. perhaps-md. (Sexre (bid): 

Cap. 14. ss x Aiyes 24 7 T55 Gurorupes tgAGmy. 
perhaps mis, (chap. I 1.) 

Ibid. p. 10. mw Nas doywTegy in. MS, cune- 
rev. better. (chap. 12.) 

Chap. 33. pag. 46. in the Verſes of banes, 
for dugimres farrri MS, dpgorrgCasr] ©, Tor im 
read ira. for iza' MS. iz. for te +. MS. 
ExTy* perhaps Eigy. (chap. 31.) 

Lib, 2. cap. 5. Pag. 61. 4z5auSoy wi iy lows PEC- 
haps wiv. (Ibids) | 

Cap. 6. Þ. 64. 75 evoig & mis aldiorm xewrulu, 
no} No wi, in the MS, of Sir Henry Savile and Mr. 
Caſaubone there is a breach, to ſhew the defect, thus, 
mus aigion xe * no NN wi, preſently after 
for Ne 73m xeirery, read Tsmwy. (1bid,) 

Ibid. lin, 36. im dza2%; iv 5 31G, © xax%s, 
ſupply, 34«90e&-. otherwile it is not a defective 
reaſon. (16d. ) ; 

Cap. x3- Pa $2. lin, 4. & 1uces 1, 34 SW 55 
Gig 5% dog nies rv. ſupply , & gas tn Ray 55 


fly. Innmutens tf 


wadiy cncvo m3 


' nude Br . 5d ff pas hv" un degy RC. (Tbid,) 


Cap. 22. Pag. 10T. lin, 18, tedmyxy If 77 0% aep- 
my, 4 deg. d5ig4; dpmir Gimp. read us dis. (Tbid.) 
Cap. 23- 


— 


Confillures! 


am—m—— . —— -——_—_— 


—  .— 


— — 


. Cap. 23. Pag.,102. perhaps To Spano F oj * 
0x5; ſhould be expunged; and is but arepetition 
ot..che dext line. (164d) 
' Lib. 3. cap..8..line 30. far. dx. d wv oo * 179ps; 
E.. Berhags. Cond, oy 4% wal as ao ud > 
(tid.); 4 
Cap. 16. pag. ot lin. 40. 6s PR 24+ 
Wis you paraC em. perhaps xvi ever, ( Ibid, ) 
Cap. 18. * cars” dvas* read dow ©. (1bid, W. 
' Pag:. 141118. : 2 on beg: To _ —_— add, \x7 


* £27% A0wy.(1bid. 


. Lin. 20, 65 xeuongs read woypoionds: (is 


' Socrates and the tbr thei Epiſtles: | 
| Sel. torch. by Lea Alain. 1b 


\-$ 


of ok I, pag. Badan i ounims: Ex.L6ty vals on7 Tes 
.. perhaps 1y/eun Tt; wy (Seer. Epiſt. T9, 
"Pages, &s vuTt arcyborus Pertaps: 6s Jude oo 
NON (bid. p DIQOAT 
..Pag. 5. av. 7 iu inices Eoe1v as abridy, i JN 
add au Tote M. S. % ws &riegy. perhaps dt iley: 
ap £71p, &v Exe Hs ofmey, 7% i, ada mg avns, (Ibid. ) 
Age. 9. ant 4M.  ENEET TNA Fr Sreirty Sud, bUchvc 
tus v; perhaps 4 5 ig P1; __ ar, p Sppyidoes __ 


(fe) 


\ Epilt. 5, NGiFer Je ts &fs hd holes per: : 
haps, xamiAaCeiy Tv ph Or © RaCandls cis my Agieys | 


(ver. Epift -ya) +: 
"Pag. 15.4 eataentTy inde. read pps 
7479, .. (1 01a). RN 
..Pag. 16. aca T Irarmu7er 3dv % T 7 Snmwe erdgairan.d Pl 
Sy Began mcepy ms Tv Vos 7 gNoy Ty Yencny Camo, 
perhaps, ae 035 TU KAN nd a F avmus avlp omueſh &- 


2490 9, peo epn Tels » GG. Or, =eFs ojs #7 64, nov o 


F ovmus dyfiponivey dzadvuv E9OuTnSY gu Te F 6H Rue 
Abyruy, Kc. { Ibid.). Gt. 
Ibid; 4 v. Abguis- FRG <4 2. Years Sago re. 
MS. tay s abypic, which 1 chooſe rotting afierwards 
HNAdow m5. (bid. 9, 
Pa, 18. #2 £5 ah Tn mts roſes read, a 


Epiſt. 7. pag. 22. 7 W839 cgtivarign & 24cm] 


Thou) TETOUN KAY Ol £Cunovre 7 T vue ev, &c. perhaps, 


Tum WP þ exiver.ogim J kegmaue TmUNEvG 63 $fe- 
aovmo, (Ibid. ) 


Epiſt, 8. *Oux {5-747 qiAoou, 7 3 wegiyels | 


| read (as. alſo-in Laertins, wit, Pyrb, 


. Epilt,* 9. nu 3 » her Eire 7% eo 0-5 
perhaps ae4ua] ©. Darich, for Kine] &. ( 2h, 
cap. 7.)* 9 3:6 0. - . 

Pag. 26. 1d 3 on nduariee' Tad: wee - 
Set mip: ov \edr\ 38 te Pub, * ext ban; * TL 
ZvpparSon;* ack read and Urftirguiſh, 19-32 mp ow 
| ot ec perg, vun oe tAE 4 ' 
rl vr ouy = Av; voy TH, Xe. . Do- 
$i Ibid. ner 0 Warts 7 &5 el 'Tead. 
x4 ae nr tÞhid.) "2, 1 ale 
90, _ 9 pres, | cad, T1 NN, 'Fe. 

piſt, x2: POINTY >; = 
P_ ( Simon.) wo ”—_—_ bu 

.' Ibid, « Uijapqon 6d m7 46 wiv If Vis. Taire 38 FG 
{ Tl wk 36 Tols ToGegTwiny Naxsoy, Tead, MELVnoD Py TDs 
MME x; Sins- rar 38 Swan ane Til; 9c; Cuilus . 
N&xeanv, for ſo Srobeix Serm; 17, Citing this frag- 
|{rent; ex Simonis 'Epiſtola- ad" ' Ariſt; 
ſupp J the lakcripyon allo. < Bk. J 


4 


-& La  Stobens.” 


a_ - a 


[ \ 
i £e* _ 


— — 


_  0baſi $i) * 
 Themiſtins.." > BY. = 


Orr 4. uh Kerr: AH is Afipes, Ns Were 
for Kudvra,) 
Kuawye* and In Plutarch. de Gen.'Socr, for Kuxadmruey, 
Penny} twice. i (Pyth, chap., Ig J 


* 


Synes g Hymn, 4s 


TI&Tvp Zyvory 
Tidng ejfnre, 
"Ay robs uop, 
"AppnTe Abyw, 
No@- $07 vu, 
Yoxdy Yong, 


«rJ>do, pethaps:add, Civ. ( Antiſth. chap. 4.) - 


I 


. Syors & qyotoy, 


mn: whence: 


Serm. $2, citing Hieracdes, ma I? Aegis} is 
SNape, m8 CELIA perhaps 7 Zoxeatixe, (Em _ 


—_— 
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T.D 
Sr FOHN MARSHAM, Ke 
$1 R, , = 
" Send this Book to you , becauſe you firſt direted me 
to this Deſign. The Learned Gaſſendus was my Pre- 
cedent ; whom nevertheleſs. I have not followed in his 
Partiality : For he, though limited to a Single Perſon, 
yet giveth himſelf Liberty of - Enlargement, and taketh occa- 
fion from his Subjet to make the World acquainted with 
many excellent Diſquiſttions of his own. Our Scope being 
of. a greater Latitude , affords leſs Opportunity to favour 
any Particular ; whilſt there is due to every one the Com- 
mendation of their own Deſerts. This Benefit I hope to have 
received from the Variety of the SubjeR ; but far more are 
thoſe I owe to your Encouragement , which if I could wiſh 
les, I ſhould upon this Occaſion , that there might ſeem to 
have'been expreſſed ſomething of Choice and Inclination in 


this Atton, which is now but an inconfiderable Efe& of the 
Gratitude of, 


Dear Uncle, 
Your moſt affeftionate Nephew, 


and humble Servant, 


TrHomas STANLEY. 


Aaaaaaa 2 


z2 pod mntring bon a Subjefs which I FarPY is {EP it fa harſh, 
and exotick , very unproper for our Tongue ; yet ] dqubt not 
but they will pardon this, who (hail conſider, that other Philo» 
;* 1 ſafſhies ant ;Soranſes hays wee kitely, avell received by, [e 
\ Nations, trau/l4ted into ther own. Langiuges,' and. wy 
as ker the* fr "contributes not 6 o to the underFtand, 19 of the reſt. 'A 
Auieet tvattate this Spe ils "far mor niet ite * Thtre 5s not | ny * 
Aki, tb \ ds have == if: the Riins of Wthquity than the Learning of 


” —_ LIT ,and pr—_—_ tht of: 4he Ghaldabns:-)) Whatchemamn of « 


is chiefly trapfnuted, bz, the Gy 'B vi whap , ohne cqaverted it to their own 
uſe, Mk, 7 J Ns Philoſ os Pyr FR nk 5-and Plaro,; ; athers treated 
ex preffy Fur tht Writmy 5 jp." Of: 


15 nbthing "x4 

yy PM Hubs ook. itC3s, not ale Yon f iy - cyos Km 
Greokg wh ffi maze wo hich it 5m olbuns, and. ar x —_ 
Ws ' the. [0 v1 tht lauy of Rerxes, E ath lon 

j Whence may be a that the ont, which \ Democricus Þrit 
| Ota nr y of the 'Satted Letters it Baby ylon, either 
Gar thl/e Bci 
dijcovery. poet feems| the 'Treatiſe, oitinded Magicum, aſcribed, by Jome,. to 
ArRorles 4 others, fo-R.hodons; 'byt mdeed jpritten 6 Aarilthenes, to have confee 
dered th e L oarnmng and Sciences , bt much 'as the Hittory of the Profeſſors. 0f 
which! Kot were alfo tht Wiiters © corny the Magi, dited, under that general Ti 
tle, by Diogenes Laercius. 

"But there wanted not thoſe, who furtber explained to the Greeks what Ofthanes 
and Beroſus had firſt communicated. Hermippus (to uſe Pliny 's Words) wrote 
moſt diligently of Magick, and Commented upon the Verſes of Zoroaſter. About 
the time of Antonius Pius flouriſhed the two Julians, Father and Son, Chaldaick 
Philoſophers : the firſt wrot& concerning the Chaldaick Rites, the latter, Theur- 
gick Oracles in Verſe, and other Secrets of that Science. Afterwards wrote 
Symbulus and Pallas , concerning the Mag ; and the later Platonick Philoſo- 


phers more frequently: Amelius , 4o Books of Confutation ; Porphyrius, 4. on, 


the Hiſtory of Juljan,the Chaldzan ; Jamblichus,z 8. intituled, Of the moſt 
perfect Chaldaick Theology ; . and Syrianus, 1 ©. upon the Oracles. 

Of all theſe, there is nothing extant, unleſs (which we ſhall have occaſion bereafter 

to prove) the few Oracles , diſper, ſed among the Platonick Writers , be part of 


thoſe, which were, by the Greeks , (Hermippus, Julian the Son, and others) tranſs - 


lated out of the Cheldaich. Some of theſe Pletho and Pſellus have explained 
with a Comment , adding two brief obſcure Summaries of the Chaldaick Dofrine, 
which we have endeavoured to ſupply and clear, by adding and digefting the few Res 
mains of thoſe Sciences which lie diſperſed amongſt other Authors ; taking care to re- 
'jeft ſuch as are ſuppoſititious, or of no credit, as m the Hiſtorical Part, Annius Vi- 
terbienſis;- Clemens RorKiarius and the like : in the Philoſophical, "the Rabbini- 
cal Inventions, Which (though mcuriouſly admitted by Kircher, Gaulmin, and 0» 
thers ) manifeſtly appear to have been of later Invention. 


THE 


65., /or avb#4 ſo obſcure” , "that they vortdiced lie tor theit - 


yy Folgb, 
(; Cie, 


Pant X IV. 


T--M E 


HISTORY 


- 


OF THE 


CHALDAICK PHILOSOPHY: 


THE FIRST BUUE 


Of the Chaldzans. 


Hiloſophy is generally acknow- 
ledged even by the moſt Learned 
of the Grecians themſelves, to 
have had its Original in the Eaſt. 
None of the Eaſtern Nations, for 
Antiquity of Learning, ſtood in 


competition with the Chaldears 


and ZFgyptians, The gyptians pretended that 
the Chaldzans were a Colony of them, and had 


all their Learning and Inſtitutions from them , 


but they who are leſs intereſſed, and unprejudi- 
.ced Judges of this Controverſie, aſlert that 
(a) The Magi (who derived their knowledge 
from the Chaldeans ) were mere ancient than the 
Fgyptians , that (b) Aſtrological Learning paſſed 
from the Chaldzans to the Agyptians, and from 
them to the Grecians; and, ina word, that the 
Chaldeans were (c ) antiquiſſimum Dottorum gens, 
the moſt ancient of Teachers. 


Chaldza is a part of Babylonia in Aſiz, the In- 
habitants termed Chaſaim, (as if Chuſdim) from 
Chws the Son of Cham. But the-Philoſophy of 
the Chaldeans exceeded the Bounds of their 
Country,and diffuſed it ſelf into Perſia and Ara- 
- bja , that border upon it 3 for which reaſon the 
Learning of the Chaldeans, Perſians and Arabi- 
ans is comprehended under the general Title of 
CHALDAICK. 


Of theſe therefore we ſhall begin with That, 
from which the other two were derived, and is 
more properly termed CHALDAAN, i 
reſpect -of the Country. In treating of, which. 
(as likewiſe of the other two) the firlt part of 
our Diſcourſe ſhall conſider the Authors or 
Profeſlors, and their Sets 3 the Second , their 
Doctrine. | 


THE 
FourTEenTa PaRr. 


T he Chaldean Philoſophers, In- 
ſtitutton, and Sefs.. 


SECT.'L 
Of the Chaldean Philoſophers. 
CHAP. L- 


The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning. 


| He Antiquity of the Chaldaick, Learn- 
© Ing, though ſuch as other Nations can- 


not equal , comes far ſhort of that to 
which they did pretend. When Alexander, by 
his Victories againſt Darius, was poſſeſled of Ba- 


bylon, (in the 43834 year of the Julian Periad ) 


Ariſtotle, a curious promoter of Arts, requeſted 
his Nepbew Caliſthenes, who accompanied Atex- 
ander in the Expedition, to inform him of what 
Antiquity the Learning of the Chaldeans might 
with reaſon be eſteemed. The Ch-!d4zans them- 
ſelves pretended, that, from the time they had 
firſt begun to obſerve the Stars until this Expe- 
dition of Alexander into Aſia, were 470000 
years. But far beneath this number were the 
Obſervations, which ( as Porphyrizs cited by, 
(a) Simplicizss relates) Caliſtbenes ſent to Ariſto- 
tle , being out of 1903 yeats, preſerved to that 
time, which from the 43334 year of the Fuhan 
Period upward, falls upon the 24$0'%- And e- 
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(6) Prol. 1;h, 4. not-have omitted them. (b) The firſf of theſe 


Cap. 6, 7. 


(c) Exch. 


(a) Lib. 5.p. 
125. 


(a) 1s Proc, 
(5) Obeliſc. 
Pamphil. l. x. 
C, 2.8.1. 


(c) Ny 
(4) 
(:) OY 
(f) WD 


() ATORMY 


©) W3ORNg 


(5) Geogy.Sacr, 
5 & IJ 


(hk) Cont. gent. 


C————— 


ven this may witk good reaſon be queſtioned, 


Cujuss Cteſias res geſtas hiſtoriarum exponit in 


for there is not any thing extant in the Chalda- | primo; Armenizs, Hoſtanis nepos , & familiaris 


ick Aſtrology more ancient than the Ara. of | Pamphiljzs Cyri, (1) Patricius, (m) Naude: , 
Nabonaſſar , which began but on the 3967th of | (#) Kircher, and others, conceive that Arnobirs 
the Julian Period. By this &ra they compute | here mentions four Zoroaſfters ; the firſt a Chal- 
their Aſtronomical Obſervations , of which if | dear , the ſecond a Bafrian, the third a Pam- 


there had been any more ancient, Prolexzy would 


is in the firſt year of Merodechy (c) (that Kidg 
of Babylon who ſent the Meſſage to Abaz con- 
cerning the Miracle of the Dial)which was about 
the 27" of Nabonaſſar. The ext was In the 
28th. of Nabonaſſar. (4) the third Obſervati- 
on is in the 1 27 of Nabonaſſar , which: is the 
5th. year of Nabopolaſſar. This indeed is be- 
yond all exception ; for we have them confir- 
med by the Authority of Prolemy, who ſhews the 
Reaſons ang Rules for: the Obſervations, What 
is morethah this, ſeems te have-deen only hypo- 
thetical. And if we ſhall imagine a canicular 
Cycle, which conſiſts of 1451 years (and are 
1460 natural years) to have been ſuppoſed by 
Porphyrius to make up his Hypothelis,then there 
- will want but 18 years of this number. 


pI 


CHAP. IL. 


That there were ſeveral Zoroaſters. 


He invention of Arts among the Chaldeans 

is generally aſcribed to Zoroaſter, The 
name Zoroaſter (to ,omit thoſe who give it a 
Greek Etymology from {wov and &5e gv ) Di- 
201 Cited by (4) Laertizs interprets «5e 9.907, 
rendred by his Tranſlators, a Worltt#pper of 
the Stars. . (b) Kircher finds fault with this Ety- 
matogy, 4$bring compounded out of two feve- 
ral Languages from the Greek. «5egv , and the 
Chaldee Zr), : and, therefore endeavours to de- 
duce it from (c) r/zra, a figure, or (4) tſajar, to 
faſhion, and (eas and Cf ) ſtar, budlden fire, as 
if it were (g ) Zairafter , faſhfoning Images of 
hidden fire, os (b) Tſuraſter, the Image of ſecret 
things , "with which the* Porſie Zaraſt agreeth. 
But it hath been obſerved, that Efter in the Per- 
ſian Language, ignifieth a $4. / ;The former 
Particle Zor (1) Bochartus derives from the He- 
brew Schurtoicontemplate; and _ thereupon, for 
&5edbirys, (In Lacrns ) reads ae errtmrs, a 
contemplator of. the, Stars... But. we find Zor uſed, 
among, other, words ( by conrpofrtion)- in the 
name Zorobabtl; which we interpret ,* born ar Ba- 
bylan: Zoroafter therefore properly fignifies rhe 
Son of. the Stars. LE SH 

The ſame name it is which ſome calf Zabyq- 
ras, others Nazaratas, others Zares, others 'Za- 
ran, others Zaratus, others Zaradas ; alt which 
are but ſeveral corrnptions from the Chaldee 
or Perſian word , which the Greeks moſt gene- 
rally render Zoroaſter. 

That there were ſeveral Zoroafters ( except 
G.ropins, who paradoxicalty maintams there 
was not any one) none deny ; but in reckoning 
them up, there is no ſmaltdifagreement amongſt 
Writers, grounded chieffy upon (k,) Arnobizs, 
whom they differently interpret ; his words are 
theſe, Age runc veniat quis ſuper igneam 20nam 
Aizgus interiore ab orbe Zoroatres, Hermippo ut 


(1) Mag, Phy 


(n) Oblife, 

philign (named alſo Eras) the fourth an Arme. 

2ianz$on (as Kircher would have it) off Hoſtare:. 

(0) Smaſtus alters the Text thus. Afe nunc ve- (0) Bl; 

nat $</? er igneam ZO0tam Magus Wteriore 'ab ;;, "__ 

orbe =aF wh , Hermitppo ut afſentiamur Auttori, 

Battrianus, Et ille convent, cujus Creſsus res ge- 

ſtas hiſtoriarum exponit in primo, Armenins, Hoſta- 

ns nepos ,, & familiaris Pamphilus Cyri, Which 

words tis altered by himſelf, imply,as he pre- 

tends , but three Zoroaſters, the firſt according to 

ſome , an eAthiopian ( a Country near the torrid 

Lone) but, according 10 Hermippus., a Battrian ; 

the ſecond, Armentus , Nephew of Hoſtanes , of 

whoſe attions Cteſias gives account in the firſt Book 

z his Hiſtories , the third named Pamphilus , 
tend ro Cyrus. (p) Urſin, from the ſame (9) nzy, 

reading of the words, infers that Arnobius men- 

Lions only two, that he manifeſtly explodes the Bra- 

crian Zortoaſter of Hermippus, and that Cteſias 

confuring the fabulous Relation of Eudoxus , pro- 

ved Zoroaſter ro have lived in the time of Cyras, 

But the words of Arnobius ſeem not to require 

ſychalteration ; which will appear more, it we 

mention particularly all thoſe on whom the 

name of Zoroaſter was conferred. 

The firſt a Chaldear, the ſame whoma(g) Si- (1) 1125, 

das calls the Aſſyrian , adding that he died by 

fire from Heaven ; to which Story peshaps 4r- 

nobins attades, or to that other Relation mentio- 

ned by (7) Dion Chryfoftom , that Zovaeſter the (r) 012.11 

Perftan (for their Stories are confounded) came "4" 

tothe People ont of a fiery Mounain ; or elſe, 

fiery Zone ,- he means the Seat of the zoned Dex 

tres jaft above the Empyreal or Corporeal Hea- 

ven , according to the DoQtrine of the Chalde- 

ans; for | find nor any where that Zoroater was 

_ eſteemed an Fthiopian, or of imeriour Zybia, 

| as Salmaſins expornds. Concerning this Zoro- 

after, Armobins cites Hermippus: who, as ( [) Pli- () 114.3. 

; vy faith, wrore in explication of his Verſes, and: 

aated Tables ro his Volumes. ; 

The ſecond a Battrian; (t) Fuſtin mentions (t) Lib.r; 

Zoroaſtres, King of Battria contemporary with 

Nimue the Aſſyrian , by whom he was fubdned 

and flain ; adding, He was ſaid ro be the firſt 

that invented Magical Arts , and obſerved the be- 

ginnings of the World, and the Motions of the Stars. 

Arnobins «faith , (#) he conteſted with Ninus , not (u) Cont. gent 

« by ſteet and ſtrength, but likewiſe by rhe Magi- 

cat and abſtruſe Diſciplines of the Chaldeans, The 

ACtions of this Zoroaſter, Creſia; recorded in the 

firſt Book of his Peyſica ; for ſo Arnobins , (x) (x) Lc. (it. 

Battriamss & ille conveniat , cujus Cteſias res ge- 

ſt as biſtoriam exponit in primo, The firſt ſix Books 

of that Work , treated (as (y) Phorizs ſhews) / ,  pilliath 

, only of the Aſſyrian Hiſtory , and Paſſages thar 

; preceded the Perſian Aﬀairs. Whereupon, 1 

cannot afſent to the conjefture of Salmaſur , 

| who —_ the citation of Creſias to the Ne- 

| phew of Hoſtanes , ſince Hoſtanes ( as (z) Pliny (4) ib. 36.4 

| affirms) lived under Dariws. But ( « ) Diedorus 1. | 

names the King of Bafria, whom Ninw conque-, (4) = 

red, O:xyarves ; and fome old Mss. of Juſtin (at- 


— 
- 


afpemtiannir Authori ; Battrianus © ile con: eniat, 


teſted by Ligerims) Oxyatres, others Zeoraſtes : 
- perhaps 


P a SIT 


(m) Aþal, Ay, 


pP—_— —— 
Pa 


0) I Zo" 


(7) Js Prod 


(4) Obel, | 
phil (6b. 
2 (ft, 1, 


(De 1fd. 
id. 


Set fi 
y Does 


(4) Stron 


(5) Readii 
nd\ ouvi 
$4 Zwe9t: 
(, Ape yr 
(1) Lye, cit 


(#) Lib. 36 


(t) Is Fi 


(o) Lib, 
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(6) 18 20. 
bil, 
ly, 
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perhaps the nearneſs of the Names and Times 
(the Chaldzan living alſo under Nin, as (b ) Smt- 
das relates) gave occaſion to ſome to confound 
them. and to aſcribe to the Battrian what was 
proper tothe Chaldean; ſince it cannot be ima- 
gined, that the Ba#riaz was Inventex of thoſe 
Arts, in which the Chaldeax, who lived contem- 
porary with him , was ſo well skilled. Elich- 
mann, a Perſian Writer , affirms the Arabians 
and Perſians to hold, that Zoroaſter was not King 
of the Battrians , but a Mags or Prophet \, who by 
per ſwaſions having wrought upon their King, firſt in- 


' rroduced a new Form of Superſtition amongſt them, 


(7) J Proem. 


(4) Obel, Pam- 
qb4l. 14b. 1. Cap, 
2 ſift, 1, 


(Def. 
&frid. 


[f) Set forth 
by Erpent us. 


(4) Strom. lib, 


(5)Reading 
; nd\ ove ſog- 
| $4 Zuegas pn; 
6 Apuere'Cy. 
(1) Los, cit. 


(b) Lib. 1. c.8. 
(1) Is ſoms. 
St. 


(#) 1ib. 36.7.1, 


(t) Is Hiſteas, 


6) Lib, 


whereof there are ſome remainders at this day. 

The third a Perſian, ſo termed by (c) Laertins 
and others ; the ſame whom Clemens Alexanari- 
ms ſtyles a HMede 5; Suidas , a Per jo- Mede ; In- 
ſtitutor of the Magi, and Introduftor of the 
Chaldaick, Sciences amongſt the Perſ ans.” Some 
confoand this Zoroaſter with the Chaldean , and 
both of them (as (4) Kircher doth) with Cham 
the Son of Noah, not without a very great Ana- 
chroniſm : for we find the Word Perſian no 
where mentioned before the Prophet Ezekel, 
neither did it come to be of note till the time of 
Cyr. The occaſion of which miſtake ſeems to 
have been, for that Zoroaſter the Perſian, is by 
Pliny, Laertis, and others , Ryled Inſtitutor of 
Magick, and of the 44avi, which is to be under- 
ſtood no otherwiſe than that he firſt introduced 
them into Perſia. For (e) Plutarch acknowledg- 
eth, Zoroaſter inſtituted Magi amongſt the Chalde- 
ans , in imitation of whom the Perſians had theirs 
alſo : And the (f) Arabick, Hiſtory , that Za- 
raduſſit not firſt inſtituted , bug reformed , the Reli- 
gion of the Perſians and Magi , being divided into 
many Setts. 

The fourth a Pamphylian, commonly called 
Er, or Erus Armenius. That he alſo had the 
Name of Zoroaſter, ( g) Clement witneſſeth : The 
ſame Author, (ſaith he, meaning Plato) mn' the iofh. 
of his Politicks, mentioneth Erus Armenius, by de/- 
cent a Pamphylian, who s Zoroaſter ; xow this Zo- 
roaſter writes thus (h ) ** Thus wrote I, Zoroaſter 
* Armenius,by deſcent a Pamphylian, dying in War, 
* and being in Hades, I learned of the Gods, This 
Zoroaſter , (i) Plato affirmeth to have been rai- 
ſed again to Life, after he had been Dead ten 
days, and laid on the Funeral Pyle , _— by 
(k) Yalerins Maximus, and (1) Macrobinvs. To 
this Zoroaſter , doubtleſs the latter part of Ar- 
nobins's Words, with which Interpreters are ſo 
much preplexed , out to be referred, Armenius 
Hoſtanis nepos, & familiariss Pamphylins Cyri. 
Some conjecture he mentions two Zoroaſters; I 
rather conceive, the Words relate only to this 
ane, and perhaps are corrupt, thus to be reſto- 
red and diſtinguiſhed, Armenins Hoſtants nepos & 
familiarts, Pamphylins Erus : Armenius, Nephew 
and Diſciple (in which ſenſe yraeuG- is uſually 
taken) of Hoſtanes, Erys Pamphylius. 

The fifth a Proconneſian, mentioned by (Hh) Pli- 
ny; Such as are more diligent (faith he) place an- 
other Zoroaſter, a Proconneſian, a little before Ho- 
ſtanes. This Zoroaſter might probably be A- 
riſteas the Proconneſian, who,according to (7) Sui- 
das, lived in the time of Cyrus and Creſus, He 
adds, that his Soul could go out of his Body, and 
return as often as he pleaſed. (0) Herodorus re- 
lates an inſtance hereof , not unlike that of Er 


Armenus, that he died ſuddenly in a Fuller's ſhop at 
Proconneſus, and was ſeen at the ſame time at Cy- 
Zicus: bs Friends coming to fetch away his Body, 
could not find it. Seven years after he returned 
home, and publiſhed the Ver jes which were afterwards 
called Arimaſpian , a Poem deſcribing a Happy 
Life, or rather an Imaginary Civil Government 
after ſuch a manner as he conceived moſt per- 
fect. This we may gather from ( p) Clemens A- 
lexanarinus, who faith, that the Hyperboreart and 
Arimaſpian Cities,and the Elizzan Fields are Forms 
of Civil Governments of juſt Perſons; of which 
kind ts Plato's Commonwealth. 

To theſe may be added a ſixth Zoroaſter , 
(for ſo (q) Apulcixs calls him) who lived at Ba- 

lon, at what time Pythagoras was carried Priſo- 
ner thither by Camby/es, The ſame Author 
terms him, omnis divini arcanum Antiftitem, ad- 
ding , that he was the chief Perſon whom Pythago- 
ras had for Mzſter ; probably , therefore , the 
ſame with Zabratus, by whom (r) Diogenes af- 
firms, he was cleanſed from the pollutions of his life 
paſt , and inſtrufted from what things vertuous Per- 
ſons ought to be free; and learn the Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Nature (Phylſick,) and what are the Prin- 
ciples of the Univerſe; The ſame with Nazara- 
tas the Aſſyrian, whom Alexander in his Book of 
Py thagorick Symbols, affirms to have been Ma- 
ſter to Pathagoras ; the ſame whom Snidas calls 
Zares; Cyril, Zaran; Plutarch, Zaratas. 

That there ſhould be ſo many Zoroaſters, and 
ſo much'confuſion amongſt Authors that write 
of them, by miſtaking one for another, is no- 
thing ſtrange-; for,from extraordinary Perſons, 
Authors of tome Publick Benefit, they who after- 
wards were Eminent in the ſame Kind , were 
uſually called by the ſame Name. Hence it is, 
that there were ſo many Belus's, Saturrs , Fups- 
ters; and, conſequently , ſo much confuſion in 
their Stories. ,The like may be ſaid of Zoroa- 
ſter the Chaldzan,who being the Inventer of Ma- 
gical and Aſtronomical Sciences, they who intro- 
duced the ſame into other Countries, as £oroa- 
ſter the Perſian did,in imitation(as Platarch ſaith) 
of the Chaldzans, and ſuch likewiſe as were emi- 
nently $kilful in thoſe Sciences, as the Battrian, 
the Pamphylian, and the Proconneſian, are delcri- 
bed to have been, were called by the fame Name. 


- * 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Chaltlean Zoroaſter, In#itmtor of the Chal- 
daick. Philoſophy. 


TY firſt of theſe Zoroaſters termed the Chal- 
dean or Aſſyrian, is generally acknowledged 
the Inventer of Arts and Sciences amonglt the 
Chaldzans, but concerning the time in which he 
lived, there is a vaſt diſagreement amongſt Au- 


' thors. 


Some of theſe err ſo largely , as not to need 
any Confutation 3 ſach are (4) Exdoxws, and the 
Author of the Treatiſe entituled M&yv, 
commonly aſcribed to Ariſtorle, (and fo (6b) Pli- 
ny Cites it,) who aſlerts he lived 5000 years be- 

ore Plato. Such likewiſe are Hermippns.,, He- 

modorns the Platonick , Plutarch , and Gemiſtus 
Pletho (following, Plutarch,) who place him 5000 
years. before the DeſtruCtion of Troy, 


Bbbbbbb 3 Others 


(p) Strom. lib, 


( q) Flor. 


(r) Porphyr.vit. 
Pythag. 


(a) Laert. in 
Proem. 
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Panr XIV, 


(c) R, Levi in 


Gen. R. Samuel, 


zn fortalitio 
fraet, 
(a) Raſſs. 
(e) Aben Eſra 
's" Gen. 

f) ©. Hanaſſe 
zn Scuto ſerts- 
um. 


( s ) Sinplic. 


(b) Lit.36.c.1, 


Others conceive Zoroeſter to be the ſame with 
Cham, the Son of Noah; of which Opanion 
(not to mention the P/exdo- Beroſus of Aunins 
Viterbienſis) were Didymus of Alexandria, Aga- 
thias, Scholafticus, and Avenepbi : Cham ({aith the 
laſt ) was the Son of Noah 3, be firſt ranght tbe 
wor ſhipping of Idols , and fiſt imroduced AAagical 
Arts unto the World, his Name i Zuraſter, be the 
ſecond Adris, a perperuel fire. Hither alſo ſome 
refef the: Rabbinical ſtoLies concerning Chem , 
that (c) by Magick. be emaſculated his Father, &C. 
(d) That Noah being by this means diſabled from 
getting a fourth Son, curſed the fourth Son of 
Cham ; That (e) this curſe (which was that he 
ſhould be a Servant of Servants) implied firange 
ſervice, viz. Idolatry ; That ( f ) herenpon the Po- 
feerity of Chus became Idolaters, Cham himſelf be- 
mg the firſt that made Idols, and introduced ſtrange 
ſervice into the World , and taught hus Family t 
worſhipping of Fire. '*\ 

The greater part of Writers place him later. 


 Epiphanius in the time of Nimrod , with whom 


agree the Obſervations (g) ſaid to be ſent by 
Callifthenes to Ariſtotle of 1 953 years before A- 
lexander*s taking Babylon, for from the 

year of the Julian Period, in which Babylon was 
taken, the 1903. upward falls on the 2480. of the 
ſame Ara; about which time Nimrod laid the 
Foundations of that City , and there ſetled his 
Empire. 

' Suidas relates him contemporary with Minus 
King of Aſſria ; Euſebius, with Semiramss Wite 
of Ninks ; Ninus is placed by Chronalogers a- 
bove the 3447. of the Julian Period. 

Suidas (elſewhere) reckons him to have lived 
500 years before the taking of Troy ; Xanthus, 
600 years before Xerxes's Expedition into 
Greece. Troy, according to the Marmor Arunde- 
lianum was taken 434 years before the firſt O- 
lympiad. Ferxes's Expedition was on the firſt 
of the 75. Olympiad, viz. the of the 
Fulian Period. 1 he accompt of Suida there- 
fore falls on the 3050. that of Xanthas on the 
3634. of the Fuliau Period. The lateſt of theſe 
ſeemeth to me moſt Hiſtorical, and agreeable to 
Truth. 

Of his Birth, Life, and Death, there is little 
to be found; and even that, uncertain, whether 
appliable to him, or to the Perſian. Plato ſtyles 
Zoroaſter the Son of -Oromaſes ;, but Oromaſes (as 
Plutarch and others ſhew) was a Name given to 
God by Zoroaſter the Perſian, and his Followers : 
whence I conceive that Plato is to be underſtood 
of the Perſian Zoroafter , who perhaps in regard 
of his extraordinary knowledge, was either Al- 
legorically ftyled, or fabulouſly reported to be 
the Son of God, or of ſome good” Genius , as 
Pythagoras, Plate, and many other Excellent Per- 
ſons were. 

- (b) Pliny reports, that ZoroeFter (not parti- 
cularizing, which of them) laughed the ſame day 
he was Born, and that kus brain did beat ſo hard 
that it beaued up the hand laid upon it, a preſuge of 
his fmure Science , and that be lived in the Deſarts 
twenty years upon Cheeſe ſo rempered, as that 1t be- 
camne not old, The A_ Zoroaſter, (ſaith S5- 
du) prayed he might dye by. fire from Heaven, and 
adviſed the Aſſyrians to preſerve bus Aſhes , aſſu- 
ring that as long as they keps then , their Kingdom 
ſhould never fail ; but Cearenus attributes the | 
ſame to the Perſiar, 


Of Writings attributed-to him, are mentio- 


b 

(4) Verſes , two millions , upon which Hermippus (#) Plinlit.gh 
wrote a Comment, and added Tables to them. © ** 

Oracles, perhaps part of the foreſaid Verſes ; 
upon thele Syrianus wrote a Comment in twelve 
Books. 7 

Of ' Agriculture , or Mechanicks; Pliny alledg- 
eth 2 rule for ſowing z and the Author of the 
Geoponicks, many Experiments under his Name : 
but this was either ſpurious, or writted by fome 
other Zeraafter. 

Revelations ; ſuppoſititious alſo , forged ( as 
Porphyr efleth) by ſome Gnoiticks, 

To thele add, cited by the Arabians, « Trea- 
tiſe of Magick,; and another of Dreams, and 
their Interpretations, Cited by Gelaldin frequently ; 
Inventions doubtleſs of latter times. 

Some aſcribe the Treatiſes of the Perſian 
_ to the Chaldean ;, but of thoſe here- 
cr. 


(d ) Dio: 


(4) Lib, 


CHAP. 


Of Belus , another one Inventer of Sciences 
amongſt the Chaldzans. 


IV. (0) Loc. 


Ome there are who aſcribe the Invention of 
Aſtronomy to Belus , of which Name there 
were two Perſons, one a Tyrier, the other an 4/- 
ſyrian, who reigned in Babyioma next after the 
Arabians , about the 2682 year of the World, 
according to the accompt of Africans ; for 
whoſe Inventions the Babylonians honoured him 
as a God. There #% yer ſtanding, (faith (a) Ph- (a) Lib 
ny) the Temple of Jupiter Belus ; he was the In. *' © 
venter of the Science of the Stars , and (b) Diodo- (6) Lib. 1. 


(e) id, 


wh 


rus, {peaking of the e/£gyprians, They affirm that 


afterwards Colomes went out of Agypt , aud 

were diſperſed over the Earth , and that Belus repy- 

ted to be Son of Neptune end Lybia, carried one to 
Babylon ; and , making choice of the River En- 

phrates, to ſerele 34 inſtituted Prieſts after the man- 

ner of thoſe in Xgypt, exempt from all publick. 

Charges and Dutics , which the *Babylonians call 
Chaldeens; theſe obſerved the Stars, imitating the 

e Egyptian Priefts, Naturalifts and Aſtrologers. 

Thus Diodorus, But that-Belus was Son of Nep- 

tune and Lybie , is nothing but Greek Mytholo- 

gy 3 that he brought a Colony out of eAgypr 

into Babylon, is fabulous. For the efgyprians 

had not any Correſpondence with Foreigners 

for a A | But to confirm that he 

was SKlltut in thole Sciences , (c) Alan gi | 
-—t—»- "a » (c) gives (7) ya. Bf. 
Xerxes Sor of Darius, breaking up the Munu- 
ment of ancient Belus , found an Urn of Glaſs, in 
which bis dead Body lay in Oyl ; but the Urn was 
not fult , it wamed a hand-breadth of the Top: 
next the Urn there was a little Pillar , on which ir 
was written , That whoſoever ſhould open the Se- 
palcher, and did not fill up the Urn, ſhould have ill 
fortune , which Xerxes reading grew afraid , and 
commanded that they ſhould pour Oyl into it with 
all ſpeed ; notwithſtanding, it was not filled: Ther 
he commanded to pour into it the ſecond time ;, but 
neither did it increaſe at all thereby; * So that at 


laſt failing of ſucceſs, be gave over ;, and ſhmting 


(a) Fof. 


1" E{tb. 


6 yo 


(e)Voſ. 
Grec, lil 


21, 
(4) Adv 
JI 7, 


( t) Prep 


varg. /, 


up the Monument , departed very ſad, Nor did 
the 
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the Event foretold by the Pillar deceive him : for 
he led an Army of 50 Myriads againſt Greece , 
where he received a great Defeat , and returning 
home , died miſerably , being murthered by hus own 
Son, in the Night-time, a-bed, 

To this Belus, Semiramis his Daughter (4) e- 
vetted a Temple in the midale of Babylon ,- which 
was exceeding , high , and by rhe help thereof the 
Chaidzans who additted themſelves there ro Con- 
remplation of the Stars , did exattly obſerve their 
riſings and ſettings, 


(d) Diod. lo 2+ 


vu. 3 8 
Other Chaldean Philoſophers. 


Rom Zoroaſter were derived the Chaldzan 
Magi and Philoſophers his Diſciples ; #- 
monegſt whom , (4) Pliny mentions one Azonaces 
Mafter of Zoroaſter, which doubtleſs muſt have 
been meant of ſome later Zoroafter, ther@being 
many of that name, as we ſhewed formenly. 
By the ſame (b) Author are mentioned of the 
ancient Magi , Marmaridius « Babylo 


(s) Lib. 36. 


(1) Loc. cit. ; 
nan , and 
Zarmocenidas an Aſſyrian ; of whom nothing 1s 
left but their Names , no Monuments extant of 
them, 

. To theſe add (c) Zoromaſtres # Obaldear 
O_ who wrote Mathematicks and Phyſicks ; 
and Teucer a Babylonian, an ancient Author, who 
wrote concerning the Decanates. 

The Mathematicians alſo, ſaith (4) Strabo, 
mention ſome of theſe, as Cidenas , «nd Naburia- 
nus , and Sudinus, and Seleucus of Selencia 4 
Chaldean, and many other Eminent Per ſons. 


[c) $444. 


" 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Beroſus , who firſt introduced the Chaldaick, 
Learning into Greece. 


' A Fter theſe flouriſhed Beroſus , or , as the 

Greeks call him Bue@or©- , which name 
(a) ſome interpret the Son of Oſeas: for, as is 
manifeſt from Elias, 1 with the Chaldees is the 
ſame with 92 in . 9 whence Bar- Ptolemens, 
as if the Son of Prolemy , Bar Timens, and the 
like : Goriomdes and other Rabbins call him 
(b) Bay-Hoſea , The Arabians Baraſa ;, ſo Abe- 
wephi, and others. —_ 

(c) Barthius faith , that there are ſome who 
aſſert him coritemporary with Moſes, which O- 
pinion juſtly he condemns as ridiculous ; (4) 
Clandins Verderins in his Cenſure upon the Anzi- 
an Beroſus affirms , he lived a little before rhe 
Reign of Alexander the Great ; upon what Au- 
thority , I know not. That he lived in the time 
of Alexander, we find in the Oration of Tatiar 
againſt the Gentiles ; but the ſame Tatian adds, 
he dedicated his Hiſtory to that Antiochns, who 
was the third from Alexander. Bat neither is 
this reading unqueſtionable; for (e) Enſcbius 
cites the ſame place of Tatian thus , Beroſus the 
Babylonian, Prieſt of Belus at Babylon, who lived 
in the tine of Alexander , and dedicated to Antio- 
chns , the third after Seleucus , 4 Hiſtory > the 
Chaldzans in three Books , and relates the Attions 
of their Kings, mentions one of them named Nabu- 


(4) Fof. Scal, 
1" E{tb. 


6 y0771 1 
{e) Voſſ. de hif. 


Grec. lib. I. CG 
21. 

(4) Adverſar. 
Fl. 7, 


(e) Prepay, E- 
varg. /, 10, 


chodonoſor , &c. Here we find pueret £fAuw- 
x0, but in the Text of Tater , port” dur af 

rer Alexander. find indeed this Reading ſeems 
moſt conſonant to the Story. The next to :4- 
lexander was Seleucns Nicator : the next to him, 
Antiochns ET ; The third , Anochns ©; 
who began his Reign ſixty one years after the 
death of Alexander ; Now, it is poſſible that 
Beroſus at the time -of Alexander's taking Ba- 
bylon might be thirty years old or ef ; and at 

his 90%. year , or ſomewhat youn$er, might de- 
dicate his Hiſtory to Anriochit? otde. 'Or we 
may ſay, that by Arriochas the third from Alex- 
ander is meant Antiochns E719, reckoning A- * 
kexander himſelf inclufively for one, Selencxs the 
ſecond , - Antjochnas Serie the third; to whom 
from the death of Alexander are but 42 years: 
And in approving this Accompt we may retain 
the. Reading of En/cbins , ſuppoling; the firft to 
be Selencns,rhe ſecond Antriochus ZwTy, the third 
Antiochus 005 : neither is this inconſiſteht with 
Gefſner's Tranſlation of the Words of Tati4)", 
xort” 'AMfavd'e gv javopmer- , 23 in Stephens E- 
dition of Eaſe ns 3; Of xaT' Alford s gr ye- 
yt16s, aSin Tatian himſelf, qui Arxandrs atate 
vat : which Interpretation ( f ) Onuphrins Pa- 
wan alſo follows. Bur confidering theſe Words 
more intently, it came into my mind (faith P5f- 
ſ#* ) that it might better be rendted, '9w Mexan- 
der 4tate natns eſt, whereby all ſcraple'may be 
caken away, ſuppoling Berofns to have been born 
but two years before Alexander's death; by which 
accompt he muſt have been but 64 years old 
when -ntiochus ©£0s, to whom he dedicated his 
Book; began to Reign : which way ſoever it is, 
Beroſus publiſhed his Hiſtory in the time of 
Prolemens Philadelphnt; for he reigned 38 years, 
and in the ſixth year of his Reigh Antiochrs 
Soter began to reign in Syri4 in the 22Sof Anri- 
ochus, ©£d; , to one of whom Beroſus dedica- 
ted his Book. But by no means can we aflent 
fo the Learned ( g ) Conradus Gefnerns, who by ( g) 11 Tatian, 
Alexander conceives to be meant not he who 

was firnamed the Great, Son af Phitp, but that 

Alexander who ſucceeded Demetrins Soter , in the 

Kingdom of Syria , and was facceeded by De- 

metrins Nicanor , by Antiochus underſtanding 

Arviochus Sedetes , who reigned next after Deme- 

trius Nicanor : for jf it were ſo, Beroſas mult 

have been a whole Age later than Aanerho; but 

Manetho flouriſhed under Philadelphus ( 28 Voſſt- 

us elſewhere proves.) Philadelphns died in the 

third year of the 133% Olympiad 3 but Anti- 

ochus Sedetes invaded Syria in the firſt of the 

160%. Olympiad; How then could Beroſus live 

ſo late, who' was a little precedent to Aare- 


CT —_—— 


tho, as Syneellus expreily affirms? Again , we 
may aſſert the time of ZBeroſ#s another way. 
(b) Pliny ſaith , he gave accompt of 480 years, 
which doubtleſs were years of Nabonaſſar : now 
the ra of Nabonaſſar begun in the ſecond year 
of the 8*-Olympiad ; from which it we reckon 
4.80, it will fall npon the latter end of Anriochas 
Soter's Reign 3; wherefore Beroſus dedicated his 
Book either to him or to Arriochxs ©t05 his Son. 
Theſe Arguments will not ſuffer us to doubt of 
the time of Bero/us. 

This Beroſus is mentioned by many of the An- __ 
cients. (#) YVitrrwvins ſaith , he firſt ferrled inthe (2) £4. g. &7- 


(b) Lib.6.c:5 $o 


1 Iſland Coos, and there opened Learninz, (k) Fo- (4) Contra api- 


ſephns 0%. (ib, Is 


_— OO) 


_” 
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xml; 
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ſephus that he introduced the Writings of the Chal- 
deans concerning Aſtronomy ang Philoſophy among 
the Grecians. (1) Pliny that the Athenians, for 
bs divine OEEES to him publickly in 
their Gymnaſium .a Statue with a golden Tongue. 
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(1) Lib. 7c 
35 


mmm, ? 
He wrote Babylonicks or Chaldaicks, in three 
Books : for they are cited promiſcuoully. under 
both -theſe Titles : The 1 
(o) Athenews Cites ; but Tatian faith , he wrote 
the Chaldaick Hiitory | in three Books. And 
( p) Clemens Alexandrinus cites Beroſus, his third 
.of. Chalaaicks;, and elſewhere, ſimply his Chal- 


(o) Deipn. 1.14%. 


(p) Strom. 1. 


daick, Hiſtories ., And Agarhbias affirms, he wrote * 
Antiquities of the Aſlyrians 4ng Medesz; for | 
t only. the Aſſyrian or 
Chaldean affairs , but alſo the Adedian ;, (q),A- 


the 
thoſe Books contained not © 
(4) Lib. 2. 
gathias, as ſomewhere Beroſus the Babylonian, and 
 Athenacles,, and; Simmacus , relate , who have Re- 


corded; the Antiquities of Aſſyrians «nd Medes. | 


"Out of this. Work (r) Foſephus hath preſeryed 
ſome Excellent Fragments ; But the ſuppaiititi- 
ous Beroſus of Anniut is moſt trivial and fooliſh, 
of the fame kind as his Jegaſtheres and Archj- 
lochns ; many Kings are there reckoned which 
are no where tobe found; and ſcarce is there 
any of thoſe Fragments which Joſephus cites 
out of the true Beroſus - on the contrary , ſome 
things are plainly repugnant , as when he faith, 
Semiramis built, Babylon, whereas Joſephus ſaith 
Beroſus "wrote , that it was not built by Sem- 
ram, 
A Daughter of this Beroſ#s.is mentioned by 
( /) Fuſtin Martyr a Babylonian Sibyl, who pro- 
pheſied at. Cumez This cannot be underſtood of 
that Cumean Sibyl, who lived in the time of 
Tarquinius Priſcus ;, for betwixt Tarquinius Prij- 
cuz, and the firſt Pontick War (in-which ,time 
Beroſus lived) are 245 years z but of ſome Other 
. Cumean Sibyl of much later tine. That there 
were ſeveral Sibyls, who propheſied at Came, 
C) Onuphrins hagh already / wry out of the 
Treatiſe of wonderful things aſcribed to. 4riſtotle ; 
and out of Martians Capella, and other Wri- 
ters. 
Beroſus/ being, the Perſon who introduced the 
Chaldaick, Learning; into Greece ; we ſhall with 
him cloſe the Hiſtory of the Learned Perſons 


or Philoſophers amongſt the Chaldzars. 


(r) Antiquit. 
Fad. 1. 5. con- 
tra Apion, Lib. 
F, 


_ (f) Paren. 


(t) Lib, at $3» 
byl. 


—_— 


(n) 1» 4pologet. 'He is mentioned likewiſe by (m) 7ertullian, and 
-19. ” the Author of the (=) Chronicon Alexanari-' 


lonicks of Beroſus | 
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That all Profeſſors of Learning were more 
peculiarly termed Chaldzans. 4 


. and propogated by the Chaldzans after 


| DTS or Learning was not taught 
the Grecian manner , communicated by 


publick Profellprs indifferently to all forts of | 


Auditors;butreſtrained to certain Families. Theſe 
were by a more peculiar compellation termed 
Chaldzans; addicted themſelves wholly to ſtudy; 
had a proper habitation allotted for them ; and 
lived exempt - from all publick Charges and Du. 
ries. | 
Of. theſe is (4) Diodorus to be underſtood 
who relates , that Belus inſtituted Prieſts exempt 
from all publick Charges and Duties", whom the Ba. 
bylonians call Chaldzans. Strabo adds, that there 
was 4 peculiar Habitation in Babylonia allotted for 
the Philoſophers of that Country, who were termed 
Chaldzans, and that chey inhebieed 4 certain Tribe 
of the Chaldzans, 'and a portion of Babylonia, ad- 
Joyning to the Arabians and the Perſian-Gulf. 

There were thoſe Chaldeans who, as (6) Cice- 
ro ſaith, were named not from the Art, but Nation. 
And of 'whom he is elſewhere to be underſtood, 
when he -affirms that (c ) in Syria the Chaldzans 
excel for knowledge of the Stars, and acuteneſs 
Wit; and (4d) _—_— who deſcribing the So- 
lemnjty of thoſe who went out of Babylez to 
meet, Hlexanaer, ſaith, Then went the Magi after 
their manner ;; newt whom, the Chaldzans, Non va- 
tes. modo ſed artifices Babyloniorum : Where 
though ſome interpret Arrifices , thoſe Aftrolo- 
gers who made Inſtruments for the prattice of their 
Art ;, yet Curtius ſeems to intend no more than 
the Chaldeqns of both ſorts, the Plebeian Tra- 
deſmen, and the Learned. 

Of theſe Chaldeans peculiarly ſo termed , is 
(e) Laertius likewiſe to be underſtood, when he 
cites as Authors of, Philoſophy amongſt rhe Perſi- 
ans the Magi, amoneſt the Babylonians or AT Yri- 
ans the Chaldzans. And Hefychins, who inter- 

rets the word Chaldeans , a kind of Magi that 
= all things. EY 


— 


CHAP. IL 
Their Inſtitution. 


- | "Heſe Chaldzans preſerved their Learning 
+ within themſelves, by a continued Tradi- 
tion from Father to Son. They learn nor, (ſaith 


For amongſt the Chaldzans, Philoſophy is delivered 
by Tradition in the Family, the Son-receiving it from 
the Father , being exempted from all other Employ- 
ment ; and thus having their Parents for their 
Teachers, they learn all things fully and abundantly, 
believing more firmly what us communicated to them : 
and being brought up in theſe Diſciplines from Chil.- 
dren , they acquire a great habit in Aſtrology, as well 
becauſe that Age is apt to Learn, as for that they 
employ ſo much time in Study. Bnt among the 
Greeks, for the moſt part they come unprepared, and 
attain Philoſophy very late ; and having beſtowed 
ſome time therein, quit it to ſeek out means for their 
Lively-hood : and though ſome few give themſelves 
up wholly to Philoſophy, yet they perſiſt in Learning 
only for gam, continually innovating ſome things in, 
the moſt conſiderable Doltrines , and never follow 

thoſe that went before them ;, whereas the Barbari- 

ans perſevering always in the ſame , receive each of 
them firmly : But the Greeks aiming at gain , by 

this Profeſſion erett new Setts , and contraditing one 

another in the moſt conſiderable Theorems, makg their 


+Diſciples dubjous ;, and their minds , as long as they 


_ bye, 


mm 


(4) Lib, r, 


(5) 


(9 
(4) Lib, 


(e) In prez, 


(1) Loc. 


(1) 14 


(ec) Li 


(a) Diodorus ) after the ſame faſhion as the Greeks; (a) Lib, 1. 


(0) Cha; 
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(s) Lib. 6. 6. 
26. | 
(0) Lib, 16. þ- 
739. 

(c) Lb, 


(d) Supra citat. 


(1) Loc. citat. 
(f) Lge. 6t at. 


(g) Lib. 


(8) chap. 2.2, 


hve, are in ſuſpenſe and doubt , neither can they firm- 
ly believe any thing 1 for if a man enamine the cbief- 
oft Sefts of the Philoſophers , he will find chem moſt 
different from one another , and direttly oppoſite in 
the principal aſſertions. 


——_ tran 


CHAP. JIL- 


Setts of the Chaldzans diſtinguiſhed according to 
their ſeveral Habitations. 


$ all Profeſſors of Learning amongſt the 
Chaldeans,were diſtingniined from the reſt 

of the Feople by the common Denomimation of 
the Country , Chaldeans ;, fo were they diftin- 
gniſhed amongſt themſelves into Sets, denomi- 
nated from the feveral Parts of the Country, 
wherein they were feated : whereof (a) Pliny 


-and (b) Strabo mention Hipparenes from Hippare- 


um, a City in Meſopotamia ;, Babylonians, from 
Babylon ;, Orchenes,(c) (a third Chaldaick Dottrine) 
from Orchoe a City of Chaldea;, and Borſippenes, 
from Bor ſippe, another City of Babyloria dedica- 
red to Apollo and Diana, And though (4) Dio- 
dorus prefer the Chaldeans before the Grecians, 
for their perfeverance in the fame Doctrines 
without Imiovations ; yet -we muſt not infer 
thence, that there was an univerſal conſent of 
DPottrine amongſt them ; but only, that each of 
them was conftant in belief , and maintenance of 
his oryn Sect , withont mtrodnting any new O- 
pinion. For, that among theſe SeCts there was 
no abſolate agreement, is manifeſt from Strabo 
who adds that () they did (a indifferent Sefts) af- 
ſert comrary DoRrines, (f) fome of them calcwla-, 
red Nativitics , others diſapproved it z Whence 
(eg) Lncretius, 


The Babylonick, Doftrine doth oppoſe . 
The Chaldte, and Aitrology o'rthrows. 


_—.. 


CHAP. IV. 


Sefts of rhe Chaldzans 4fingniſhed according t0 
their ſeveral Sexences. 


Nother (more'proper) diſtinftion of Setts 
A amongſt rhe Learned Chaldear,there was, 
according to' the feveral Sciences which they 
profeft. The Propher (4) Damet relating how 
'Nebitchadonoſar ſent for all the Learned Men, to 
ret! him his Dream, takes occaſzon to name the 
principal of them,,, which were four ; Hharcu- 
mmm, Afhap'nim, Mecxhphim, Chaſdim. 
Hhartumim, are by Abrabaniel, expounded Ms 
gt, +kilfel in Nataral Things and by Jachiades, 


' rhoſe Magi who addifted themſelves ro contemplative 


Science, which imerpreration ſuits well with the 
Derivation of the Word ; not as ſome would 
have from Charmni, Burn bones , (for that the 
Magi performed their Rites with Dead mens 
bones) nor from Cherat, a Pen or Scribe, (in re- 


gard the Eg yprians uſed to call their wiſe Per- | 


ſons , Scribes: ) tos the Word in Chaldee &s not 
taken in thac ſenſe; but from Charad 4 Perſian 
Word , (by Tranſmutation of 4 info © } ſigni- 
fying to krow, whence Elnacmnw inſtead of this 
Per [c-Chaldee, wah two Arabick Words, Ahbo- 


"'" SS. OW 
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chamaon, Walarraphaon ;, Wiſe and Knowing Per- 
ſons. The Hhartumim, thertfore, were not (as 
commonly rendered) Magicians, but rather ſuch 
as ſtudied the Nature of all things, under which 
Contemplation is comprehended Theology; and 


| Phyſick, the Knowledge of Beings, Divine and 


Natural. , 

Aſhaphim ( b ) Fachiades exyounds thoſe Magi 
qu1 ſcientiam attivam excolebant : ſo Conſtantinus 
renders him, but adds, that Jachiades is miſtaken, 
and that the Aſhaphim were rather the ſame as S0u- 
phoun Arbick, Wiſe, Religicus Perſons, This 
indeed, is the more probable ; Souphoun is an At- 
tribute, proper to thoſe who delivered all The- 
ology , Myſtically , and Allegorically , derived 
from Souph, Wool; either for that the Garments 
of theſe Profeſſors of Theology,were made only 
of Wooll, never of Silk F or, from atryring and 
vailing the things which concern the Love of 
God,nnder the Figures of viſible things: whence 
is derived, the Word Hatſeviph, Myſtick Theolo- 
2yz and perhaps, from the Hebrew Root , 4- 
ſhaph, comes the Greek ov905, the firſt Attribute 
given by the Greeks to Learned Perſons , after- 
wards changed into @&1Adonp@,. Theſe Aſha- 
phim, the ordinary Interpretatiort of the Text in 


| Danicl ſtyles Aſtrologers : and Aber Exra derives 


the Word irom v3 twy-light , becauſe they ob- 


ſerve the Heavens, at that time ;, But the Aſtroio- 


gers are meant afterwards by the Ward Chaſ- 
dim, ( laſt of the four.) The Aſhaphim of the 
Chaldeans, ſeem rather to be the ſame with the 
Magi of the Perſians, Prieſts, the Profeſſors of 
wrong Worſhip , whick they ternied A: 
gick, | 

Atecaſhphim property fignifieth Reveaters, (that 
is,) of abſtruſe things: the Word is derived 
from Chaſhaph, which the Arabians ſtill uſe in 
the ſame ſenſe of Revealing: Mecaſhphimare gene- 
rally taken, (as by R. Moſes, Nachmarides, Abra- 
baniel, and others) for ſuch as praCtiſed Diaboli- 
cal Arts: not improperly rendered, Sorcerers. 

Chaſdim ,, ( or Chaldaans) was an Attribute 
(as we ſhewed formerly) conferred in a parti- 
cular ſenſe upon the Learned Perſons of the 
Chaldzans: Amongſt whom, by a reſtriction yet 
more particular , it ſignified the Profeſſors of 
Aſtrology , this being a Study to which they 
were more eſpecially addited, and for which 
moſt eminent ; thefe are thoſe Chaſdim , whom 
(c) Strabo ſtyles wed xi ale gropunss, Aſtro- 
nomical Chaldzans. 

Beſides theſe four kinds (which ſeem to have 
been the Principal ,) there are ſeveral others 
mentioned , and prohibited by the Levitical 
Law, Deut.18. 10. Choſer, Caſmim, Megnonenim, 
Menacheſhim, Hhober, Fhaber, Shel,Ob,Fideoni, Do- 


 reſhel Hammetim , R, Maimonides reciting them 
| all, adds, that, they were ſeveral ſorts of Divincrs 


ſprung up of old amengſt the Chaldzans. Fachia- 


| des mentions them, as particular kinds of the 


Mecaſhphim. 


”— o—_— 


(b) 1n Dan. p. 
34- 


(c) Lib 16. þ, 
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THE 


Firretenthd Parr, 


T he Chaldaick Doftrine. 


Rom the four general kinds of the Pro- | 


feſſors of Learning amongſt the Chal- 

deans , mentioned by the Prophet Da- 

niel, ( of which we (a) laſt treated ) 

may be inferred , of what Patts or 
Sciences the Chaldaick DoCtrine did conſiſt. The 
Hhartumim were employed in Divine and Natu- 
ral Speculation ; The ——_— in Religions Wor- 
ſhip, and Rites; The. eca|bphim, and Chaſdim in 
Divination ; theſe by Aſtrology , thoſe by other 
Arts; which two laſt, Diodorus, ſpeakingoot the 
Learned Chaldeans, comprehends under the com- 
mon name of Aſtrologers ;, the other two, under 
that of Natural Philoſophers, and Priefts : for he 
faith, they imitated the Egyptian Prieſts, Natura- 
liſts, and Aſtrologers. : 

In treating therefore of the Chaldaick Do- 
Qtrine, we ſhall firſt lay down their Thealogy, and 
Phyſick,, the proper Study of the Ahartumim; 
Next, th:ir Aſtrology, andother Arts of Divina- 
tion, praCtiſed by the Chaſdim, and Mecafhphim: 
Thirdly, their Theurgy, and Laſtly, their Gods. 
Which Contemplation and Rites were peculiar 


to the Aſhaphim. 


TT CT.L 
Theology , and Phyſick. 


He Chaldaick DoCtrine, in the firſt place 
conſiders all Beings, as well Divine, as 


E |} Natural : the Contemplation of the 


firſt, is Theology 3 of the latter, Phyſick. 
(a) Zoroaſter dividedall things into three Kinds, 
the firſs Eternal , the. ſecond had a beginning in 
time , but ſhall have no end, the third Mortal : 
the two firſt belong to Theology. The Subjett 
of Theology, (faith (b) Enſebius , ſpegking donbr- 
leſs of ther Followers of Zoroaſter)) they divided 
into four Kinds, the firſt s God, the Father and 
King : next him, there followeth a multitude of 0- 
ther Gods ;, inthe third place they rank Demons , 
in the fourth Heroes , or , according to others, 
Angels, Dzmons, and Souls. ; 
The third , or mortal kind 1s the Subje&t of 
Phyſick, : It comprehends all things material; 
which they divide into ſevea Worlds, one Em- 


pyreal, three etherial, three Corporeal. 


- — 


CHAP, L 
Of the Eternal Being, God, 


He firſt kind of things (according to Zoro- 


the firſt place (ſaith Euſebins ) they conceive that 
Gedale Father and King ought to o_ "This 
the Delphian Oracle ( cited by Porphyrius) con- 
firms: : 

Chalaces and Jews wiſe ons 


wor ſhippin 
Purely a ſelf-begotten Go —_ 


and King. 


the Chaldaick Summary faith , « They conceive 
there is one Principle of all things , and declare that 
it is one and prox: ; 

(4) God (as Pythagoras learnt of the Magi, 
who term him Oromaſdes ) in his Body hab 
Light , in bs Soul Truth; That God (according 
to the Chaldaick Opinion) is Light , beſides the 
Teſtimony of Exſebius , may be inferred from 
the Oracles of Zoroaſter, wherein are frequent- 
ly -mentioned rhe (b) Light , Beams, and Splen- 
dour of the Father. 

In the ſame ſenſe they likewiſe termed God 
a Fire; for Ur in Chaldee ſignifying both Light 
and Fire, they took Light and Fire proatiten- 
onlly (as amongſt .many others Plato doth 
when he ſaith that God began ro compound the 
whole Body of the World out of Fire and Earth : 
by which Fire he afterwards profefſeth to mean 
the Sun, whom he ſtyles the brighteſt and whitest 
of things , as if Light and Fire, Brightneſs and 
Whiteneſs were all one ;) this is manifeſt from 
the Zoroaſtrean Oracles alſo; wherin he is ſyme- 
times called ſimply Fire , ſometimes the Pater- 
nal Fire, the one Fire, the firſt Fire above, 

Upon this Ground (doubtleſs) was the Wor- 
ſhip of Fire inſtituted by the Ancient Chaldeans, 
.and (c) from them derived to the Perſians; of 
which hereafter, when we ſhall come to ſpeak of 
their Gods and Religious Rites. 


_ 


CHAP. IT. 
The Emanation of Light or Fire from God, 


Om being (as we have ſhewn) an Intelleftu- 
al Light or Fire did zot (as the Oracle 
faith ) ſhut up. his own Fire within his Intelleftual 
Power , but communicated it to all Creatures ; 
firſt and immediately to the* firſt Mind (as the 
ſame Oracles aſſert) and to all other zviternal 
and incorporeal Beings, (under which notion are 
comprehended a multitude of God's Angels , 
good Dzmons, and the Souls of Men: ) The 
next Emanarion is the Supramundane Light, an 
Incorporeal Infinite luminous Space, in which 
the Intellectual Beings reſide ; The Supramun- 
dane Light kindles the firſt Corporeal World, 
the Empyreum or fiery Heaven, which being im- 
mediately beneath the Incorporeal Light, 1s the 
higheſt , brighteſt and rareſt -of Bodies. The 
Empyreum diffuſeth ic ſelf through the EXther, 
which is the next- Body below it , a Fire leſs 
. refined than the Empyreum : But that it is Fire, 
the more condenſed parts thereof, the Sun and 


| Stars, ſufficiently evince ; from the ther this 


Fire is tranſmitted to the Material and Sublu- 
nary World ; for though the Matter whereof 
it conſiſts be not Light but Darkneſs, (as are al- 


ſo the material or bad Dzmons) yet this (a) vi- 


aſter ) is Eternal , the Supream God. 1n.| vificative Fire aCtuates and gives Life to all it's 


Parts, 


ParxTt XY 


Pa 


This is that Principle of which the Author of 


(a) Porph, yit, 


Pythag, 

(b) $e&, &. 

Y wy 6591/& 

p&T Gs. 
(6) Euſth. 
(3) Plat. 
(c) Plat. 

( c) Agath, 


(4) Zanyre 
Tve, Oats 


PART X V. 
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(6) Buſeh. 
(3) Plat. 


(c) Plyt. 
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Parts , inſinuating , ,diffuling it felf , -and 
penetrating even' to' the very Center - paſ- 
fmg from above (faith the Oracle) to rhe oppoſite 
Part, through the Cthter of the Earth. We ſhall 
deſcribe -this more fully, when we treat of, the. 
Particulars. 


CHAP. III. 


Of things eviternal and incorporeal. 


s & He Second or middle kind of Things (ac- 
' * cording to Zoroaſter is that which) is be- 
gun in time,but is without end(commonly term- 
ed zviternal.) To this'belong that multitude of 
Gods, which —_ faith, they aſſerred next af- 
ter "God the Fathe# and King; and the Souls of 
Men : P/ellus and the other Summariſt of the 
Chaldaick DoCtrine, name them in this order ; 
Intelligibles ;, Intelligibles and Inteleftuals;, Intel- 
leftuals ;  Forntains ; Hyperarchii or Principles , 
Unzoned Gods Zoned Gods; Angels ; Demons ; 
Souls. © ( a) All theſe - they conceive to be light, 
(except the/ill Dzmons which are dark.) | 
(b) Over this middle kind Zoroafter held A45- 
thra'to preſide, whom the Oracles (faith Pſellus) 
call the Mind. (c) This is employed about ſe- 
condary things. - 


Om—me—_— 


CHAT IV. 
The Firſt Order. 


F the firſt place are three Orders , one 1r- 
telligible, another Intelligible and Intelleftual, 
the third Inrelſeftual. The firlt Order which is 


_ of Intelligibles , ſeems to be (as the Learned Pa- 


rricius conjectures ; for Pſellus gives only a bare 
accompt,not an.Expoſition of theſe things) that 
which is only underſtood : This is the higheſt 
Order : The ſecond or middle Order is of 1mel- 
ligibles and IntelleCtuals, that is, thoſe which are 


- underſtood, and underſtand alſo ; as Zoroafter, 


There are Imelligibles and Intelleftnals which un- 
derſtanding are underitood, 

The third is of IntelleCtuals ; which only 
underſtand : as being Intellect, either eſſentially 
or by participation. By which diſtinCtion , we 
may conceive that the higheſt Order is above In- 
telle&t , being underſtood by the middle ſort of 
Minds. The middle Order participates of the 
Superiour , but conſiſts of Minds which under- 
ſtand both the Superiour and themſelves alſo. 
The laft Order ſeems to be of Minds , whoſe 
.Office is to underſtand not only themſctves but 
Superiours and Inferiours alſo. 

Of the firſt of which Orders, the Anonymus 
Author of the Summary of the Chaldaick Do- 
Arine, thus : Ther (viz. next the -_ and good) 
they worſhip a certain paternal Depth conſiſting 0 
ye Triadh 3 each Trid hath a F porta R 4-4 

and a Mind : Pſellus ſomewhat more fully ; 
Next the One they aſſert the paternal depth com- 
pleated by three Triads: each of the Triads having 
a Father firſt , then a Power middle, and a Mind 
the third amongſt them : which (Mind) ſhutteth up 
= Triad within is ſelf , theſe they call alſo Intel; 
Libles, 


This Triple Triad ſeems to be the ſame with 
the Triad mentioned in the Oracles of Zoroaſter. 
What P ſells terms Father, he calls Father alſo. 


The Father perfeted all things; and Paternal 
Monad | 
Where the Paternal Monad is.———— 
The ſecond which Pſellas calls Power, he terms 


| alſo the Power of the Father. 


Neither did he ſhut up his own Fire in hu Intelle- 
tFnal Power. | 
And The ſtrength of the Father. 
And the Dwad generated by the Monad, and re- 
ſident with him : 
The Monad is enlarged which generates two. 
And again, | 
The Duad reſides with bim. = + 
This is alſo he firſt paternal Mind for the third 
of this Triad, which Pſe##s terms the Mind, he 
ſaith is the ſecond Mind. | 
The Father perfeted all things ; and delivered 
them over 
To the ſecond Mind , which all Man-kind calls 
the firſt. | 
And as Pſellus ſaith , that this Mind ſhuts up the 
Triad and paternal Depth within it ſelf; ſo Zo- 
roa#ter ; 
It the Bound of the paternal Depth and Foun- 


rain of Intellettuals. 
And again, 
It proceeded not further, bug remained in the pa- 
ternal Depth, 
GHAP.: 


The Second Order, 


Ext theſe (ſaith Pſellus) there i another Or- 

der , of Intelligibles and Intelleftnals ; This 

alſo is droided three- fold, into Fynges, Synoches, and 
Teletarchs, With him agrees the Anonymous 
Summariſt , Then s the Intelligible Fynx;, next 
which are the Synoches, the Empyreal, the ethereal 
and the Material ;, after the Synoches , are the Tele- 


tarchs. 


The firſt are Jynges, of which the Oracle ; 


Intelligent Fynges do themſelves alſo underſtand 


from the Father 
By unſpeakable Counſels being moved ſo as to un- 
aerfland ; 


Pſellns ſaith, they are certain Powers next to the pa- 
ternal Depth conſiſting of three Triads (1 would 
rather read, vhe paternal Depth which conſiſts of 
three Triads , for fo it is deſcribed in the forego- 
ing Chapter by the ſame Author) which, accordiv; 
to the Oracle, underſtand by the paternal Mind , 
mhich contains the cauſe of them ſmgly within is 
ſelf : Pletho, They are Intelleual Species coxceived 
by the Father , they themſelves being _—_— 
and exciting Conceptions or Notions by unſpeakable 
Counſels; Theſe ſeem to be the Ideas deſcribed 
by the Zoroaſtrzan Oracle ; 


The Mind of the Father made a jarring noiſe, 
underſt anding by vigorous Counſels 

Onmi-form Idea's, and flying out of one Foun- 
tain, | 


Cccccec They 


a 
—— 
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' They: ſprung forth, for from the Father was the 

Comſel and End ; 

But they were, diviacd , being by Intellettual 
Fire diſtributed : 

Into ther Inteliettuals , for the King did ſet 
before the multi-form World 

An Intelleftual incorraprible Pattern, the Print 

+ of whoſe Form 


He promoted through, the. W orld,, and accord-. 


. ingly tbe World mas framed, 
Beautified with all kind of J1dea's , of which 
there as one Fountatn, - | 
% of , which came __ forth athers undi- 
ributed | 
Being braken about. the Bodies of the World 
which through the vaſt Receſſes, : 
Like Swarms, are tarried round about every 
Wang ou oe uy 
Intellettual, Notions from the paternal , Foun- 
rain croping the Flower of. Fire, | 
In the point of ſteepleſs Time, of this 
Primigenious Idea, the firſt ſelf budding Foun- 
raw of the Father budded. | 


Upon which: Words Proclas , having cited 
them as an Oracle of the Gods, adds, Hereby the 
Gods declared as well where the ſubſiStance of Ide- 
a's ts, ac who that God us who contayns the one Foun- 
rain of them, as alſo , afttr what manner the multi- 
tude of them proceeded out of this Fountain , and 
how the World was made according to them. And 
that they are movers of all the Syſtems of the World, 
and that they are all Intelleftual eſſentially : Others 
2:ay find out many other profound things, by ſearch- 
irg into theſe Divine Notions ;, but for the preſent 
ler it ſuffice us, t6 know, that the Gods themſelves 
ratifie the Conan "of Plato, for as much as 
they term thoſe Intelleftual Cauſes Idea's ; and af- 
firm that they gave pattern to the World , and that 
they are Conceptions of the Father : for they remain 
irs the Intelleftions of the Father : and that they go 
forth to the makjng of the World , for coityns im- 
plies their going forth : and that, they are of all 
forms,as containing the Cakſes of all things drwiſible: 
and that from the Fountaneous Idea's there proceed- 
ed others, which by ſeveral Parts framed the World 
and are ſaid to bs like Swarms (of Bees) becauſe 
they beger the ſecondury Idea's: thus Proclus. 

The ſecond are the Synoches , which are three, 
the Empyreal, the eAthereal, the Material : an{we- 
rable to the ſeveral Worlds, which they go- 
vern : for they ſeem to be Minds, which receiv- 
ing from Hecate the Influence of that Fire which 
diſpenſeth Life , infuſe it into the Empyreal, 
Ethereal, and Material Worlds, and ſupport and 
govern thoſe Worlds, and give them vital Moti- 
on. The Oracle termeth them 4noches. 

Each World hath Intellettnal Anoches inflexible, 
where P/ellxs interprets them the moſt Excellent 
of 1ntelligible Species, ey thoſe that are brought 
down by the Immortals in this Heaven , in the bead 
of whom ts conceived to be a God, the ſecond from 
the Father. , ws 

The laſt of this Order are the Telerarchs, 
joyned with the Synoches by the Oracle. - ; 

The Teletarchs are comprehended with the Sy- 
nockes. Is 


This ſecond Order or Triad, Proclus and Da- 


maſeins often mention., ſtyling it by the double 
name of Intelligent and Intellettnal. 


( 


CHAP. VL 
The third Order. 


He laſt Order is of Intelleftnals ; (a) Pſellns, (a) zpip. 
After the middle Order is the IntellefFual, ha. 

ving one paternal Triad , which conſiſts of the once 
above, and of Hecate and of the twice above ;, And 
another ( Triad ) which conſiſts of the Amilitt , 
which are three And one., the Hypezocos., Theſe 
are ſeven Fowntains, Anony mus Summariſt, Af- 
ter theſe are the fomntainous Fathers called alſo 
Coſmagogues ;, the firſt of whom 1 called the opce 
above-, wext whom i Hecate ;, then the twice above, 
next whom three Amilitti ; and taſt , the Hypez,0- 
cds. | _—__ 

Of. the Coſniagogues Pſellus materprets. the .Zo- me 
roaftrean Oracle. | a” 

Oh how the World hath intelletual Guides, in 
flexible |. X | 

The Chaldzans , ſaith he , aſſert Powers in the 
World, which they term Coſmagogi, (guides of the 
World ) for that they guide the Warid provident 
Motions.” . Theſe Powers the Oracle calls cyvo M5 
Suitainers;, as ſuſtaining the whole World, The 
Oracle ſaith , they are 11nmoveable , implying their 
ſetled Power, ſuſtentive, denoting ther Guardianſhip. 
Theſe Powers they deſign only b the Cauſes and im- 
mobility of the Worlds, Pletho interprets themiche 
moſt excetlent of Intelligible Species , and of rhofe 
that are brought down by Immortals in this Heaven, 
The Corypheus of whom, he conceives to be a God, 
the ſecond from theFather, 
The Amilitialſo, and the Hypezocos are men- 
tioned by the Oracle. - 4 


mm (4 from him . 


Spring forth all the implacable (Amili@ti) Thur- 
rs | 


And the Receſſes ( ſuſcipient of Preſters) of the 
omni-lucent Strength, © 

Of Father-begotten 7 ep » and Hypezocos the 
Flower of Fire, 


The AmuliCti { implacable} are Powers ſo ter- 2/4, in 01. 
med, for that they are firm, and-not to be con- 
verted towards theſe inferiour things; and al 
cauſe that Souls be not allured by atfeCtions. 


(1) Readi 
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CHAP. VII. 


Fountains, and Principles, 


(c) Pſell, 


Eſides this laſt Order of IntelleQuals, which (d) Anon. 


| archii ;, The Anonymous more fully , Next the 


Pſellns ſtyles ſeven Fountains, and the Ano- 

nymous Summarilt fountainoxs Fathers, the latter 
gives Account of many other , Fountains., They 
YEVErence - ( ſaith he) 4 fountainous Triad of "AryrC@- 
Faith, Truth, and Love ;, they likewiſe aſſert @ Prin- 
cipiative Son ou the Solar Fountain, and Aichan- 
gelical, and the Fountain of Senſe, aud fountainows 
Judgment, and the Fountain of Per ſpettives , and 
the Fountain of Charatters which walketh on an- 
known Murks , and the fountainous Tops of Apollo, 
Oſyris, Hermes , they af/ert material Fountains of <,yl\;yare. 
Cemers aud Elements, and a Zone of Dreams, and 
a fountamons Sonl. | 

Next the Fountains, ſaith Pſellus, are the Hyper- 


()E&eg. 


"Apnal, 


Fountains 


Y 
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(4) Anon. 
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Fountains, they ſay, are the Principalities , for the 
Fountains are more principle than the Principles, 
Both theſe names of Fountains and Principles are 
uſed by Dionyſins Areopagita, frequently z even 
in the third Triad, he puts the name of Princ:- 
ples , &gywv (or. Principalities) after whom the 
Arch-Angels. ; 

Of the Animal-produfjve Principles, (continues 
the Anonymus) the top is called Hecate , the middle 
principiarive Soul , the bottom principiative Vertu. 
This ſeems to be that Hecare, whom Pſellus ſaith, 
they held to be the Fountain of Angels , and of De- 
mons , and of Souls, and of Natwes; The ſame 
which the Oracle means, laying, + | 

On the left ſide of Hecarg, is the Fountain of 
Vertue :-for the Chaldeans, (as Pſellus ſaith ) 
eſteem Hecate a Goddeſs , ſeated in the middle rank, 
and poſſeſſing as it were the. Center of all the Powers, 
in her right parts .they place the Fountain of Souls, 
in her left the Fountain of Goods , or of Vertues , 
Moreover they ſay , the Fountain of Souls 1s prompt 
ro propagations , but-the Fountain of Vertues conti- 
nueth within "the bounds of its own Eſſence , and us 
aa V1 irgin incorrupted ; which ſetledneſs: and im- 
mobility, it receives from the power of the Amilitti, 
and is girt with a Virgin Zone. What Pſellus here 
calls the Fountain of Souls, and the Fountain of Ver- 
rues, ts the ſame which the Anonymus ſtyles, princt- 
piative Soul, and Principiative Fertue, 


CHAP. VIIL 
Unzoned Gods, and Zoned Gods, 


Ext (the Hyperarchii , according to P/el- 
lis) are the Azon , ( Unzoned Gods) there 
are amongſt them, (faith the Anonymus Summa- 
riſt) (a) #nzoned Hecates , as the Chaldaick,, the 
Triecdotts , Comas , -and Eccluſtick: The unzoned 
Gods are Sarapis and Bacchus, ard the (b) Chain of 
Oſyris, and of Apollo, (continued Series of Ge- 
niuſſes, connected in the manner of a Chain ) 
they are called unzonca, for that they uſe their power 
freely (without reſtriftion) in the Zones ,” and are 
enthroned above the conſpicuous Deities ; Theſe 
conſpicuous Deities are the Heavens and the 
Planets, (perhaps of the ſame kind as the Intelli- 
gences, which the Peripateticks aſſerted Movers 
of the Spheres) and whereas he faith, they live 
in Power , & 4x0, it is the ſame Attribute 
which Dionyſus gives the third of the ſecond 
Hierarchy, 2} & av 8solay. 

(c) The Zoned Gods are next : (d) Theſe are 
they which have (confinement to) particular Zones, 
and are rouled freely about the Zones of Heaven, 
and have the Office of governing the World, for they 
hold, theres a Zoned kind of Deity, which inha- 
bits the Parts of the ſenſible World , and girdeth 
(or circleth) the Regions about the material Place, 
according to ſeveral diſtributions, The ſame Of- 
fice Dioxyſizs ſeems to aſſign to the ſecond and 
third Hierarchies. 

Theſe Az, and Zones, are mentioned alſo by 
Damaſcius ;, This (faith he) ſendeth out of her ſelf 
the. Fountain of all things, and the fountainous 
(e) Chain ;, but That (ſendeth out of her ſelf the 
fountainous Chain) of Particulars ; - and paſſeth 
on to Principles and rch- Angels , and Azoni, and 


Zonei, 4s the Law ts of the Proceſſion of the re- 


nowned particular Fountains. Andb ; Proclus, The 1n Progm, Pay- 
ſacred names of the Gods delivered according to 44: 


their myſticaÞInterpretation, as thoſe which are cele- 
brated by the Aſſwians, * Zonei, and Azoni, and « 
Fountains, and Amilitti, and Synoches , by which «, 
they interpret the Orders of the Gods. 


—  — 


CHAP. IX. 


' Angels and Immaterial Demons. 


Na (the Zonzi) are the Angels. 
W faith of Hoſthanes, ( one of the Perſian 
Magi, who received their Learning from the 
Chaldzans ) that he knew the Angels, Miniſters, 
and Meſſengers of God (the true God) did wait on 
his Majeſty, and tremble as afraid, at the Beck and 
Conntenance of the Lord, the Zoroaſtrian. Oracles 


mention reduttive Angels , which reduce Souls to bw 


them, drawing them from ſeveral things. 
The next are Demons ;, Of theſe the (4) Chal- 
deans thold ſome to be good , others bad. (6) 


The good, they conceive to be Light z the bad (#) Euſtb. 


Darknefs. That there are good Dzmons , na- 
tural Reaſon tells us ; Oracle : 


Nature per ſwades that there are pure Demons, 
The bourgeons even of ill matter are beneficial 
and good, 


Nature , or natural Reaſon , ſaith Pletho, per- 
ſwaaes , that the Demons are holy , and that all 
things proceeding from God , who is good in him- 
ſelf, are beneficial : if the bloomings of ill matter 
(viz. of laſt Subſtances) are good , much more are 
the Demons ſuch, who are in a more excellent rank,, 
as partaking of Rational nature , and being mixed 
with Mortal nature. 


GHAPF: © 
Souls, 


Ext to Demons, Pſellus (in his Epitome of 
the, Chaldaick DoCtrine ) placeth Souls , 
the laſt of zviternal Beings. 


(a) Of Forms, the Aagi, (and from them the (4)Þ letho is + 


Pythagoreans and Platonitſts ) aſſert three Kinds; 
One wholly ſeparate from matter, the ſuperce- 
leſtial Intelligences ; Another inſeparable from 
matter, having a Subſtance not ſubſiſting by it 
ſelf, but dependent on matter , together with 
which matter, which is ſometimes diſſolved by 
reaſon of its nature , ſubject to mutation , this 
kind of Soul is diſſolved alſo, and periſheth. 
This they hold to be wholly Irrational. 


(b) Betwixt theſe, they place a middle kind, (,) ;,, 


a Rational Soul, differing from the Superceleſti- 
al Intelligences, for that it always coexiſts with 
matter z and from the Irratioual kind , for that 
it is not dependent on matter , but on the con- 
trary matter is dependent on it 3 and it hath a 
proper ſubſtance potentially ſabſiſtent by it ſelf. 
It +is alſo indiviſible, as well as the Superce- 
leftial Intelligences,and performing ſome Works 
in ſome manner allyed to theirs, being it ſelf al- 
ſo buſied in the knowledge and contemplation of 


| Beings, even unto the Supreme God, and for this 
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(c) Pſel. in 0+ 
Tac, 


(d) In Orge, 


(e) Epit. 


(ſ) Pſel. in] 
A 
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reaſon is Incorruptible. 

(c) This Soul is an Immaterial and Incorpore- 
al Fire, exempt from all CompoundF, and from 
the material Body ; it is conſequently Immor- 
tal: for nothing material or dark is commixed 
with her , neither is ſhe compounded ſo as that 
ſhe may be reſolved into thoſe things of which 
ſhe conliſts. 


(4) This Soul hath a ſelf-generate and ſelf- 


animate Eſſence for it is not moved by another: 
for if according tothe Oracle, it is a portion of 
the Divine Fire, and a Lucid Fire, and Paternal 
Notion, it is an immaterial and ſelf-ſubſiſtent 
Form, for ſuch is every Divine Nature, and the 
Soul is part thereof. 

(e) Of humane Souls they alledge two foun- 
tainous Canſes, the Paternal Mind, aad the Foun- 
tainous Soul : the particular Soul, according to 
them , proceeds from the Fountainous , by the 
Will of the Father. | 
> (f) Now whereas there ate ſeveral Manſions, 
one wholly bright, another wholly dark, others 

'betwixt both, partly bright, partly dark, the 
Place beneath the Moon is circamnebulous, dark 
on every ſide; the Lunary , partly lucid , and 


. partly dark , one half bright, the other dark ; 


(8g) Pſel. whit, 


(b) Pletho in 
O1ac. 


(3) Loc. cit. 


(k } In Orac., 


(1) Pletho in 
Orac. 


(m) Pſel, in E- 
pit. 


» 


the place above the Moon circumlucid, or bright 
throughout ; the Soul is ſeated in the circumlu- 
cid Region. 

(g) From thence this kind of Soul is often 
ſent down to Earth, upon ſeveral occaſions, ei- 


ther by reaſon of the flagging of its Wings ( /o | /c 


they term the diviation from its Original Perfetti- 
on) or in Obedience to the Will of the Father. 

(hb) This Soul is always coexyſtent with an 
X#thereal Body as its YVehiculum , which ſhe by 
continual approximation maketh alſo immortal, 
Neither is this her Yehiculwm inanimate in it ſelf, 
but is it ſelf animated with the other Species of 
the Soul, the Irrational (which the Wiſe call 
(&X0v) the Image of the Rational Soul) adorn- 
ed with Phantaſhie and Senſe , which ſeeth and 
heareth it ſelf whole through whole, and is fur- 
niſhed with all the Senſes, and with all the reſt 
of the Irrational Faculties of the Soul. 

(3) Thus by the principal faculty of this Bo- 
dy Phantaſie , the Rational Soul 1s continually 
joyned to ſuch a Body, and by ſuch a Body ſome- 
times the Humane Soul is joyned with a Mortal 
Body, by acertain affinity of Nature, the whole 
being infolded in the whole enlivening Spirit of 
the Embryon, this Yebiculum it ſelf being of rhe 
nature of a Spirit. 

(&) The Image of the Soul, iz. that part 
which being it ſelf void of Irrational, is joyned 
to the Rational Part, and depends upon the Ve- | 
hicle thereof, hath a part in the circumlucid Re- 
gion ; for the Soul never layeth down the Vehi- 
ck adherent to her. 

(1) The Soul being ſent down from the Man- 
fron wholly bright , to ſerve the Mortal Body, 
that is , to operate therein tor a certain time, 
and to animate and adorn it to her power, and 
being enabled according to her ſeveral Vertues, 
do dwell in ſeveral Zones of the World, it ſhe 
perform her Office well , goes back to the fame 
place , but if not well, ſheretiresto the worſt 
Manfions, according to the things ſhe hath done 
jn this Life. (»») Thus ( the Chaldzans ) re- 
ſtore Souls to their firſt condition, according to | 
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the meaſure of their omatnl parications, inall 
the Regions of the World ; ſome alſo they con- 
ceive to be carried beyond the World. 


—————————_. 
ih 


CHAP. XI. 
The Supramundane Light. 


A< L theſe #viternal and incorporeal Be- 
A ings are ſeated in the Supramundane Light, 
which is ſelf alſo js incorporeal , placed imme- 
diately above the higheſt Corporeal World, and 
from thence extending upwards to infinite. 


Proclus (cited by Symplicius on this Oracle of 
Andy 
ly animating Light , Fire, ther 
W, old ) gs abls : 


ſaith , This Light is above all the ſeven Worlds, 
as a Monad before or above the Triad of the 

real, eAithereal , and Material Worlds : adding, 
that this primary Light is the Image of the Paternal 
Depth, and ror Ae 2m ſupramundane , becauſe the 
Paternal Depth is ſupramundene. And again, this 
Light, ſaith he, being the ſupramundane Sun, ſends 
forth Fountains of Light ; and the Myſtick Diſ- 
courſes tell us , that jts generallity 1s among ſupra- 
mundane Things , for there is the Solar World , and 
the Univerſal Light , as the Chaldaick, Oracles aſ- 
ert: 

And again , the Centers of the whole World, as 
one , ſeem to be fixed in this : for, if the Oracles 
fixed the Centers of the Material World above it ſelf, 
in the eAther , proportionably aſcending , We ſhall 
affirm that the Centers of the higheſt of the Worlds 
are ſeated in this Light, Is not this firſt Light the 
Image of the Paternal Depth, and for that reaſdn 
ſupramundant alſo, becauſe that is ſo ? 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Things Temporal (or Corruprible) and Corpereal, 


_— third and laſt kind of things , according 
| to Zoroaſter, is Corruptible or Temporal 
which as it began in time, ſo ſhall it likewiſe in 
time be diſſolved : The Preſident over theſe is 
Arimanes, 

Under this third kind are comprehended the 
Corporeal Worlds, the Empyreal immediately 
below the Supramundane Light , the XAthereal 
next the Empyreal, and the Material the loweſt 
of all, as the Oracle ranks them. 


Abundantly animating, Light, Fire, ether, 
Worlds. 
Theſe Corporeal Worlds are ſeven ; Orac. 
For the Father formed ſeven Firmaments of 
Worlds, 
Including Heaven in a round Figure, 
| He fpxed a great _—_ of inerratick Stars, 
Ele conittmed a Heptad of Erratick, Animals, 
Placing the Earth in the middle, but the Water 
in the boſom of the Earth ;| : 
The Air above theſe. 


P ſel explaining how they are ſeven, pos 


. ; 
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affirm that there are ſeven Corporeal Worlds , 
one Empyreal and firſt ;, then three Aithereal y and 
laſtly three Material, the fixed Circle, the Erratick, 
and the Subluwary Region : But this enumeration 
ſeems to fall ſhort; for he mentions but two 
Ethereal Worlds (the Orb of fixed Stars , and 
the Planetary Orb) and one Material, (the Sub- 
lunary Region; as the Learned Patricis ob- 
ſerves , who therefore reckons the ſeven thus 3 
One Empyreal, three Xthereal, (the Fixed Orb, 
the Planetary Orb, the Orb of the Moon) and 
three Elementary, (the Aereal, the Watry, and 
the Terreſtrial ; ) But perhaps it will better ſuit 
with the Oracle(which includes the Moon within 
the Planetary Orb, and placeth the Water un- 
der the Earth,) as alſo with Pſe/s (who calls 
the laſt three Worlds, Material,) to diſpoſe them 
thus, 


One Empyreal-W: ortd. 
Three eAthereal Worlds ;, 
The Supreme Kher next 
the Empyrenm, 
The here of fixed Stars, 
The Planetary Orb. 
 t Three Material ſublunary worlds, 
; The Air, 
The Earth, 
The Water. 


Edrporeal Worlds 5 


ſeven, 


Neither can it ſeem ſtrange that the three laſt 
only Hould be called Material : for the Chaldz- 
ans conceiving matter to be a dark ſubſtance or 
rather Darkneſs it ſelf, the Empyreal and X- 
thereal Worlds, which (as we ſhall ſhew) conliſt 
of Light or Fire, cannot in their ſenſe be ſaid to 
be Material, though Corporeal. 

The Empyreal or Firſt of theſe , ſaith Pſellu, 
they attributed to the Mind, the Xrhereal to the Soul, 
the Material to Nature. | 


CHAP. XII I. 
The Empyreal World. 


He * Firſt of the Corporeal Worlds, is the 
Empyreal; (by Empyreum the Chaldzans 
underſtand not , as the Chriſtian Theologiſts, 
the Seat of God, and the Bleſſed Spirits, which 
is rather analogous to the Supreme Light of the 
Chaldzans, but the outmoſt Sphere of the Cor- 
cal World.) It is round in Figure , accord- 
ing to the Oracle, 


Incloſing Heaven in a round Figure. 


It is alſo a ſolid Orb, or Firmament : for the ſame 
Oracles call it g*gt@puar, It conſiſts of Fire , 
whence named the Empyreal, or, as the Oracles, 
the fiery World; which Fire being immediately 
next the Incorporeal ſupramundane Light isthe 
rareſt and ſubtileſt of Bodies , and by reaſon of 
this Subtilty penetrates into the Ather , which 
is the next World below it, and, by Mediation 
of the Ather, through all the Material World : 
This may be evinced more particularly , ſaith Pro- 
cla, fromthe Divine Tradition (meaning the Zo- 
roaſtrian Oracles :) for the Empyreum penetrates 
through the Rther, and the Kher through the Matc- 


| rial World ;, and thongh all the Intelletual Tetrads 
and Hebdomads beve a Fountainon Order , and 
conſequently an Empyreal Preſiden, nevertheleſs th 
are contained in the Worlds, ſince the Empyreal oo 
ſeth through all the Worlds. 

Nevertheleſs, the Empyr#um it ſelf is fixed 
and immoveable.; as Simpliciwe,)turther explica- 
ting the Chaldaick Dotrine, acknowledgeth,by 
this Similitude ; Lee ws imagine t0 our ſelves (faith 
he) :wo Spheres, one conſiſting of many Bodies, theſe 
two 10 bt" of equal bigneſs , but place one togerber 
with the Cemer , and pas the other into it ;, you will 
fee the whole World exiſting in place , moved in im- 
moveable Light, which World according to its whole 
ſelf # immoveable, that it may imitate place, but is 
moved as to its Parts , rhat forts it may have leſt 
than Place, _ 


CHAP. XIY:; ; 
The EXthereal Worlds. 


Pf the Empyrzum, the Oracle names the 
Ather, Fire, Ather, Worlds; confirmed 
by Pſelixs and the Anonymous Summariſt , who 
allert , that next the Empyrzum are the three 


tion only two, (and thoſe miſapplied ro the Ma- 
terial Worlds) The Sphere of fixed Stars, and the 
Planetary Sphere : The third ( perhaps implied 
though not expreſt ) might be the Xrher which 
is betwixt the Empyrzum and the Sphere of 
fixed Stars. 

'The #ther is a Fire ( as its name implies) 
leſs ſubtile than the Empyrzum, for «he Empyre- 
um penetrates through the X&ther : yet is the Ather 


Material World. 

Theſecond Zthereal World is the Sphere of 
fixed Stars , which are the more compacted or 
condenſed Parts of the Xthereal Fire,as Parrici- 
4 ingeniouſly interprets this Oracle, 


Stars, 
Forcimg (or preſſing) Fire to Fire, 


The third Xthereal World is that of the Pla- 
netary Orb, which contains the Sun, Moon, and 


five Planets ; ſtyled by the Oracles, Erratick 
Animals and Fire. 


Ammals, 
And again, He conſtituted them ſix ;, the ſeventh 
was that of the Sun, 
Mingling Fire in them. 


CHAP. XV. 
| The Material Worlds, 
"Fs laſt and loweſt are the Material Worlds, 


ſert to be rhree, meaning doubtleſs the Air, 
Earth and Water; for fo the Oracle ranks 
them, 


Ethereal Worlds z but of theſe three they men- 


it lelf ſo ſabtile , that ir penerrates through the 


He compatted a great number of inerratick, 


He conſtituted 4 Heprad of Erratick,; 


which P/e/s and the other Summariſt aſ- 


F lacing 


__——__—_ 
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Placing the Earth in the middle, but the Water 
in the boſom of the Earth,: 
The Air above them, 


[3 


' This is that laff Order of Worlds, of which 
the Chaldaick Summary faith, Ir # called rerre- 
ftrial, and the hater of Light ' it 55 the Region be-. 
neath the Moon, and comprehends within it ſelf mat- 
ter, which they call the hottom, By which Words 
it appears upon what ground the Chalzans aſ- 
freedouty theſe Sublunary- Worlds to conſiſt 
of Matter , but the Empyreal and Ethereal to 
be Immaterial though Corporeal : for Matter 
they underſtand to be. the hater of Light , 
Darkneſs, and the Bottom of a Nature quite 
different from the Empyrzum and Ather, whoſe 
very ſubſtance is Light it ſelf, yet it is actuated 
by their vivificative Fire which penetrates quite 
through it,gvento the Center,as we ſhewed for- 
merly, | - 

Cocdng the Earth , Diodorus Siculu ſaith, 
they held Opinions peculiar to themſelves , aſ- 
ſerting that it 5 i» Figure like a Boat, and hollow, 
for which, as likewiſe for other things concern- 
ing the World, they abound with probable 'Ar- 

ments. / | 
SPſcelu adds , that they ſomerimes call this Sub- 
lunary Region Hades. ; 


_————_— 


Pp OOO. 


CHAP. XVL 
| of Material Demons. 


. F Dzmons, as we ſaid , they aſlerted-two 


| kinds, ſome good, others ill 3 the good, 
light, the ill, -dark. The former are thoſe 
whom *Hoſftanes calls the Minifters and Meſſen- 
gers of God , dwelling in his preſence}, But theſe, 
he deſcribes as Terreſtrial, wandring up and down, 
and Enemies of 'Mankind, Of the Frrit we have 
treated already; of the Latter Pſels , in his 
Diſcourſe npon this Subject , gives a large ac- 


count from one Marcus of Meſoporamia , who 


having been of this Religion, and well acquain- 
ted with their Inſtitutions, was afterwards con- 
verted to Chriſtianity : what he relates, as well 
from the Doctrine it ſelf, as from the place, ſuf- 
ficiently appears to be of the Chaldaic Traditi- 
on. 1« is to this effect. ; - iT 
Theſe Dzmons are of many kinds, and vari- 
ous ſorts}, both as to their Figures and Bodies, 
inſomuch that the Air is full of them, as well 
that which is above us, as that which 1s round 
about us. The Earth likewiſe 1s full, and the 
Sea, and the moſt retired Cavities and Depths. 
There are fix general kinds of theſe Dzmons. 
The firſt named Leliwins , which ſignifies Fiery. 
This kind dwelleth in the Air that is above us : 


"for from the places next about the Moon , as be- 


ing Sacred , all kinds of Dzmons, as being 
obo coi . are expelled. The ſecond kind is 
that which wandereth in the Air contiguous to 
us, and "is by many peculiarly called Aerial, 
The third, Terreſtrial. The fourth, Watery 
and Marine- The fifth , Subterraneous. The 


Aixth, Lucifugons, and hardly ſenſible. 


All theie kind of Demons are haters of God, 
and Enemies of Man. Moreover , of theſe ill l 


— 


— 


Dzmons, ſome are worſe than others. Aquatile, 
and Snbterrarieous, and Lucifugous.,are extream- 


1y malicious and pernicious : for theſe do not 


hurt Souls by -Phantaſms and Deluſions, 
Aſſault, like-the moſt Savage Beaſts, accelerate 

the deſtrution of men. The Watery drown 

thoſe who- are failing upon: the Water. The 
Subterraneous and Lucifugous, inſinuating, into 

the Entrails cauſe Epilepfies and Frenzy. - ' The' 
Aerial and Terreſtrial circumvent Men by Art 

and Subtilty, and deceive the Minds of Men, and 

draw them to abſurd and illegal ,Paſſions. 

They effect theſe things not as having Domi- 
nion over us, and carrying us as their Slaves 
whitherſoever they pleaſe, but by ſuggeſtion; 
for applying themſelves to the Fantaſtick Spirit, 
which is within us, they themſelves being Spi- 
rits alſo,they inſtil Diſcourſes of AﬀeCtions-and 
Pleaſures, not by Voyce verberating the Air, but 
by whiſper inſtnuating their Diſcourſe. 

Nor is it impoſſible that- they ſhould ſpeak 
without voyce,if we conſider that he who eaks, 
being a far off, is forced to uſe a greater ſonnd ; 
being near, he ſpeaks ſoftly into the eir of the 
Hearer , and if he could get into the Spirit of 
the Soul , he would not need any ſound , but 
what diſcourſe ſoever he pleaſeth, would, by a 
way without. ſound , arrive there where it is to 
be received, which they ſay is likewiſe in Souls, 
when they are out of the Body , for they dif- 
courſe with 'one another without noiſe. After 
this manner the Dzmons converſe with ns , pri- 
vately', ſo as we are not ſenſible which way the 
War comes upon us. 

Neither can this be doubted , if we obſerve 
what happens to the Air. For , when the Sun 
ſhineth it aſſumeth ſeveral colours and forms, 
tranſmitting them to other things, as we may 
ſee in Looking-glaſſes. In like manner the Dz- 
mons, aſſuming Figures and Colours, and what- 
ſoever Forms they pleaſe, transmit them into 
our animal _ and by that means afford us 
much buſineſs, ſuggeſting Counſels,repreſenting 
Figures, reſuſcitating the remembrance of plea- 
ſures , exciting ;the images of paſſions , as well 
when we ſleep, as when we wake, and ſome- 
times , titillating the genital parts, inflame us 
with frantick and unlawful deſires » eſpecially if 
they take, co-operating with them the hot hu- 
midities which are in us. 

The reſt of the -Dzmons know nothing that 
is ſubtile, nor how to breed diſturbance, yet are 
they hurtful and abominable , hurting in the 
ſame manner as the ſpirit or vapour in Charor's 
Cave : For as that 1s reported to kill whatſoever 
approacheth it, whether Beaſt, Man, or Bird ; 
in like manner theſe Dzmons deſtroy thoſe up- 
on whom they chance to fall,overthrowing their 
Souls and Boglies, and their natural Habits, -and 
ſometimes by Fire, or Water, or Precipice, they 
deſtroy not'Men only, but ſome irrational Crea- 
tures. 

The Dzmons aſlault Irrational Creatures, not 
out of hate, or as wiſhing them ill , but out of 
the love they have of their Animal Heat : For 
dwelling in the moſt remote Cavities, which are 
extreamly cold and dry, they contract much 
coldneſs, wherewith being afflited , they affect 
the humid and animal heat, and, to enjoy it,they 


but by 


inſinuate themſelves into Irrational —_—_— 
an 
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and go into Baths and Pits z for they hate the 
heat of Fire and of the Sun, becauſe it burns and 
drieth up. | | 
| But they moſt delight in the heat of Animals, 

as being temperate, and mixt with moiſture, e- 
ſpecially that of men, being beſt tempered, into 
which inſinuating themſelves, they cauſe infinite 
diſturbance, ſtopping up the pores in which the 
Animal Spirit is wherent , and ſtreightning and 
compreſling the Spirit , by reaſon of the grols- 
neſs of the Bodies with which they are indned. 
Whence it happeneth, that the Bocies are difor- 
dered, and their principal Faculties diſtempe- 
red, ad their Motions become duil and Heavy. 

Now if the.infiguating Dzmon be one of the 
Subterraneous kind, he diſtorteth the polleſſed 
Perſon, and ipeaketh by him, making uſe of the 
Spirit' of the patient, as if it werehis own Or- 
gan. But if any of thoſe who are called Luci- 
fugous, get privately into a Man, he caufeth re- 
laxation of the Limbs, and ſtoppeth-the Voice, 
and-maketh the Paſſelled Perſon in all reſpects 
like one that is dead. For this being the laſt of 
Dzmons is more Earthly and. extreamly cold 
and dry, and into whomioever it inlinuares, it 
heberates and makes dull all the Faculties of his 
Soul. 

And becauſe it is Irrational, void of all Intel- 
leftual Contemplation, and is guided by arratio- 


nal Phantaſie , like the more ſavage kind of | 


Beaſts, hence it comes to pals, that it ſtands not 
in awe of Menaces,and for that reaſon moſt Per- 
*ſons aptly call it Dumb and Deat, not can they 
who are poſſeſſed with it by any other means 
be freed from it , but by the Divine Favour 
obtained by Faſting and Prayer. 

That Phyſicians endeavour to perſwade us, 
that theſe Paſſions proceed not from Dzmons, 
but from Humours, and Spirits ill affefted, and 
therefore go about to cure them, not by.Incan- 
tations and Expiations , but by Medicines and 
Diet , is nothing ſtrange , ſince they know no- 
thing beyond Senſe, and are wholly addicted to 
ſtudy the Body. And perhaps not without rea- 
ſon are ſome things aſcribed to ill-affefted Hu- 
mours, as Lethargies, Melancholies , Frenzies, 
which they take away and cure, either by evacu- 
ating the Humours, or by repleniſhing the Bo- 
dy if it be Empty, or by outward applications. 
But as for Enthuliaſms, ragings, and unclean Spi- 


rits, . with which whoſoever 1s polleſſed is not a- 


ble to act any thing, neither by Intelle&t,Speech, 


Phantaſfic nor Senſe; or elſe there is ſome other 


thing that moves them unknown to the Perſon 
poſleſſed, which ſometimes foretelleth Fature E- 


vents ; How canwe call theſe the Motions of 


depraved Matter ? 

No kind of Dzmon is inits own Nature Male 
or Female, . for ſach AﬀeCtionsare only proper 
to Compounds : but the Bodies of Dzmons are 
fimple, and being very duCtile and flexible, are 
ready to take any Figure. As we- ſee the 
Clouds repreſent ſometimes Men , ſometimes 
Bears , ſometimes Dfagons, or any other Fi- 
gures : fo is it with the Dzmoniack Bodies. 
Now the Clouds appear in various Figures ac- 
cording as they are driven by exteriour Blaſts 
or Winds : but in Demons ,. who can paſs as 
they pleaſe into any Bodies, and ſometimes con- 
tract, ſometimes extend themſelves like Worms 


on the Earth, being of a ſoft ahd traftable Nw- 
rure-, not only the Bulk is changed, but the Fi- 
gure and Colour, and that ſeveral ways; for the 
D#=moniack Body being by Nature capable of 
all thoſe, as it is apt to recede, it is changed it- 
to ſeveral Forms z as it is Aereal,' it isTuſcepti- 
ble of a}l forts of Colours, like Air, but the Ait 
is coloured by ſome thing extrinſecal. T7 

. The Demoniack Kody , from its intrinſecal 
Phantaſtick Power and Energy , produceth the 
Forms of Colours in- it ſelf , 'as we ſothetimes 
look Pale, ſometimes Red, according as the Soul 
is affected either with Feat or Anger. The like 
we-mult imagine of Demons : from withif 
they ſend forth ſeveral kinds of ' Golours into 
their Bodies. Thus their Bodies being changed 
into what Figure, and aſſuming what Colour 
they pleaſe, they ſometimes appear in the ſhape 
of a Man, fſometitties of a Woman, of a Lion, 
of a Leopard, of a wild Boar, ſorterimes in the 
figure of a Bottle ,- and ſometimes like a little 
Dog fawning upon us. 

Into all theſe Farms they change themſelves, 
but keep none of them conftantly : for the Fi- 
gure is not ſolid, but-immediately is diſſipated ; 
as when we pour ſomething coloured into Wa- 
ter , or draw a Figure in the Air. In like man- 
ner is it with Dzmons, their Colour , Figure, 
and Form preſently vaniſh. 

But all Dzmons have noqthe ſame Power and 
Will, there is much inequality amongſt them as 
to theſe. Some there are Irrational, as amongſt 
Confpound Animals ; for as, of them, Man par- 
ticipating of IntelleC&t and Reaſon, hath alſo a 
larger Phantaſie , extending alfo-to all Senſibles, 
as well in the Heavens, as on Earth and under 
the Earth; but Horſes, Oxen, and the like, have 
a narrower and more particular Phantaſie, yet 
ſuch as extends to the knowledge of the Crea- 
tures that feed with them , their Mangers and 
their Maſters ; Laſtly, Flies, Gnats, and Worms 
have 1t extreamly contraCted, and incoherent ; 
for they know neither the hole out of which they 
came , nor whether they go , nor whither they 
ought to go,they have only one Phantafie, whick 
is that of Aliment, In like manner there are diffe- 
rent kinds of Dzmons. Oftheſe ſome are Fiery, 
others Aertal ; theſe have a varions Phantaſie, 
which is capable of extending to any thing ima- 
ginable:the Subterraneous and Lucifugous are not 
of this Nature; whence it comes to paſs,that they 
make not uſe of many Figures, as neither having 
variety of Phantaſms, nor a Body apt for ACtion 
or Transformtion. But the Watery and Ter- 
reſtial, being of middle kind between theſe, are 
capable of taking many Forms, but keep them- 
ſelves conſtantly to that in which they delight. 
They which live in humid places , transform 
themſelves into the ſhapes of Birds and Wo- 
men , whence termed by the Greeks Vaiades 
and Nereides and Dryades in the Feminine Gen- 
der. But ſuch as are converſant in dry places, 
have alſo dry Bodies , ſuch as the Oroſceles are 
faid to be. Theſe transform themſelves into 

Men, ſometimes into Dogs, Lions, and the like 
Animals, which are of a Maſculine Difpoſition. 
The Bodies of Dzmons arecapable of being 
ſtrntk, and are pained thereby , thongh they are 
not Compounds , for Senſe is not only proper tb 


Compounds. That thing in Man whiich feel- 
eth, 
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eth, is neither the Bone nor the Nerve, kut the 
Spirit which is in them: . Whhence if the Nerve 
be prefled, or ſejzed with cold, or the like, 


there ariſeth, pain from the. Emiſlion of ove Spi- 


rit into another Spirit : for it is impoſſible that 
A Compound Body ſhould in it ſeif, be ſenſible of 
Paing but. in- as. muchas it partaketh of Spirit, 
and therefore being broken unto pieces, or dead, 
it isabſolutely inſenſible, becauſe it hath no Spi- 
Tit. ' In like manner a Dzmon being; all. Spirit, 
is: of_ his own nature ſeplible.in-every part; he 
immediately feeth, and heareth, he.is obnoxious 
to ſuffering by rouchz- being cut aſſunder, he is 
pained like Sghd- Bedies , only herein differing 
trom them, ;thart other things being cut aſſunder 
can by no-means or very-hardly'de made 'whole 
again , whereas the Dzmon immediately com- 
eth together again, as, Air or Water parted-by 
ſome more Solid Body.., But though this Spirit 
joyns again, in. a moment, nevertheleſs, ar the 
very time in which the diſſection is made , 4t is 
pained. | 


Hitherto the 'Theoloey, and, Phyſick, of the Chal- 
| deans. ' ' , 3 
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>; He Second Part of the Chaldaick Learn- 
: _ ing conliſts in Arts of Divination ; the 
chief whereof was Aſtroiogy. This, 
as It is genefally acknowl:dged to have been 
their proper Invention , ſo were they moſt par- 
ticularly addiCted to it , for which Prolemy 
gives a Reaſon,out of the Art it ſelf ; becauſe they 
are under Virgo and Mercary ,, But Cicero one 
much better ; that the plainneſs and everueſs of 
the Country did invite them to Comemplation of 
the Stars. . 

It conſiſts of two Parts; one Aeteorologick, 
which conſiders the Motions of the Stars ; the 
other, Aporeleſmatick,, which regards Divinati- 
on: The firſt was known to the Ancient Greci- 
ns by the common names of Afronamy and A4- 
firology ; until the other being brought into 
Greece alſo, they for diſtinCtion called the for- 
mer more particularly Aſtronomy, the latter A- 
ſtrology. The excellent (a) Joſeph Scaliger to 
advance the Credit of the Greek, Learning, cor- 
ftantly avers that the ChalAzans had only 4 groſs 
and general , not exatt Knouledge of Aſtronomy ; 
(og tgy tantum, non etiam &u@ z&n,) and that 
the Greeks learned nothing therein 'of the Chalde- 
ans: Wwhenas Ariſtotle ingenuouſly acknowledg- 
eth the contrary, the A gyptians and Babylonians, 
faith he , from whom we have many Informations 
concerning each of the Stars, Though doubtleſs 
they were far ſhort of that height in this Art, 
to which the Greeks,who brought it out of the 


—— 


Eaſt , improved ig : for Diodorw Siculus affirms 
that (6). they alteaged very weak, Reaſons for the (4) 131, 
Eclipſes of the Sun, which Eclipſes they neither durt : 
foretel, nor reduce 10 certain Periods, | 

But of the Aporeleſmarick,-part they bbaſted 
themſelves not only the Inventors , but- Ma- 
ſters ; inlomuch that all the Profeſſors of it, of 
what Country ſoever', were (as we formerly 
ſhewed) called after them, Chaldeans. 
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CHAP, I.s 


Of. the Stars Fixed and Erratick,, and of their 
| Preſignification. ; Ye 


« þ Hey Firſt lay down for a Ground , That Tor- 
reſtrials Sympathize with the Celeſtials, and 
that every one of thoſe is renewed by the Influtnee 


of theſe. 
3 if 


. For every Man's endued pith ſuch a Mind, 
|. Abythe Sire of God's and Men's aſſigned, 


Sext, Emp, 


Sixt, EM 
(8s 


. Above all things they hold that our A& and 
Life is ſubjected to the Stars, as well to the Er- 
rat!ck as the Fixed, and that Mankind is 'go- 
verned. by - their .various and multiplicious 
courſe 5 * That the Planets are of the kind of effi- 
cient Cauſes in every thing that happens in life , and 
that the Signs of the Zoazack co-operate with they : 
* That they confer all good and ill to the Nati- 
vities of Men , and that by Contemplation of 
their Natures may be known the cbief things 
that happen to Men. 

They held the principal God to be twelve, to each 
of which they attributed a Month , and one of the 
Sens of the Zodiack, | \ 

Next the Zodiack they 'afſert twenty four Stars, »; , 
whereof half they ſay *. uw in fk Northern hp 
Parts, the other half in the Southern: Of theſe 
they which are apparent they conceive to be deputed to 
tho Living, the 1napparent congregated to the Dead : 
Theſe they call Judges of all . 

But the greateſt Obſervation and Theory they hold 
to be that concerning the five Stars termed Planets, 
which they call the Interpreters , * becauſe the reſt of # 14;4, 
the Stars being Fixed, and having a ſetled _ 
theſe only having a peculiar cour ſe, forerel things that 
ſhall come to paſs , interpreting and declaring to 
Hen the Benevolence of the Gods : for ſome things 
( ſay they) they preſignify by their riſing, ſome things 
by their ſetting , ſome things by their colour if obſer- 
ved ;, ſometimes they foretel great Winds , _ 
times extraordinary Rains or Droughts Likewiſe 
the riſing of Comets, and Eclipſes of the Sun, and of 
the Mind, and Earthquakes, and in a word all Alte- 
rations .in the Air ſignify things advantageous or 
hurtful , not only to Nations or Countries , bs even 
to. Kings and private Perſons. 

Beneath the Courſe of theſe, they hold that there 
are placed thirty Stars , which they cal Confiliary 
Gods ; that half of theſe overſee the Places under 
the Earth, the other half overſee the Earth and the 
Buſmeſs of Men, and what is tone in the Hear ens, 
and that every ten days one of theſe # ſent to thoſe 
below as 4 Meſſenger , and in likg manner one of the 
Stars under the Earth i ſent to thoſe above ,, and 
that they have this certain Motion ſertled in an A- 
ternal Revolution, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Planets 


He greateſt Theory they hold (as we ſaid) to 
p 5 be _—_ Ar xeon. the —_ : Theſe 
they call the Interpreters, becauſe whereas the reſt of 
the Stars are Fixed, and have one m_ courſe, theſe 
baving their proper courſes foretel what things ſhall 
come #0 paſs , interpreting and declaring to Men the 
Benevolence of the Gods. 

Of the Seven , they hold the Sun and Moon to be 
the Chief , and that the other five have leſs Power 
than they, as to the cauſing Events. 

Of the five they affirm that there are three which 
agree with and are aſſithant to the Sun, viz, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mercury ; theſe rhey call Dinrnal, be- 
cauſe the Sun to whom they are aſſiſtant predomi- 
nates over the things that are done in the day. 

As concerning the Powers of the five, ſome they 
ſay are Benevolent, others Malevolent, others Com- 
mon; the Benevolent are Jupiter and Venus ; the 
Malevolent Mars and Saturn ; the Common, Mer- 
cury , who t Benevolent with the Benevolent , and 
Malevolent with the Malevolent, | 


CHAP. IT. 
The Diviſions of the Zodiack. 


He Chaldzans having «t firſ® no certain Rule 

of Obſervation of the other Stars, in as much 

as they contemplated not the Signs as within their 
circumferiptions , but only together with their 

ry why" of the fevey Planets , it came at length 
iaco thetr minds to divide the whole Circle into twelve 
Parts: The manner they relate thus , they ſay that 


the Ancients having obſerved ſome one bright Star of 


thoſe in the Zodiack , filed a Veſſel (in which they 
bored a hole) with water , and let the water run imo 
amother Veſſel placed underneath , ſo long until the 
ſame Star roſe again ;, colletting that (from the ſame 
on to the ſame , was the. whole revolution of the 
Cerele ;, Then thry took the twelfth part of the water 
which had run ont , and confidered how long it was in 
ranning ; affirming that the twelfth part of the Cyr- 
cle paſt over in the ſame ſpace of time ; and that 
it had that proportion to the whole Circle which the 
part of water had to the whole water : By this Ana- 
logy (1 mean of the Dodecatemorion or twelfth part) 
they marked out the extream term from ſome Signal 
Star which then appeared, or from a that aroſe 
within that time, Northern or 3 the ſame 
courſe they took.in the reft of the Dodecatemoria. 
That to each of theſe-Dodecatemoria,the An- 
cient Chaldzans applied a particular Figure and 
a Character, (as for inſtance to the firſt the Fi- 
gure of a Ram, and this CharaCter Y.) though 
denied by the Learned * John Picus Mirandula, 
ſeems manifeſt enough from what we find aſcri- 
bed peculiarly to them, by Prolemy, Sextus Empyri- 
cs and others , which we ſhall cite in their due 
PR bes ſe Signs they d 
0 each of theſe Signs they appropriated One 0 
the principal As which they Jeld to be twelve , gh 
One of the Months ; the Zodiack it ſelf they 
termed the Circle Mazaloth, which the Septua- 
gint render j4«se gd, interpreted by Snidas, the 


| Conftellations which are commonly termed T&Sic, 


Signs , for Mazal ſignifieth a Star. That they 
aſcribed ſeveral Gods to them agreeth with 
what is faid of the followers of Baal ( whom 
Rabbi Aaimonzzes conceives the ſame with theſe 
Chaldzans) they burnt Incenſe unto Baal,to the Sun, 
and to the Moon , and to the Mazaloth, and to all 
the Hoſt of Heaven. Hence ſome are of Opini- 
on that Homer received this Doctrine from the 
Agyprians, as the Zgyptians from the Chaldz- 
ans, alluding to it in the firſt of his lliads,where 
he mentions the Entertainment of Fupiter and 
the reſt of the Gods in ethiopi twelve days, 
with the ſeveral Houſes built for them by /ul- 
cax;, and much better deſerve they to be credi- 
ted than thoſe Ancients , who (according to Eu- 
ſtathins) write that Homer firſt gave the Hint of 
this Opinion to the Mathematicians. Neither is 
what he adds in Explication of this Mythology 
diſſonant from the Chaldaick DoCtrine, that che 
making thoſe Manſions for the Gods or Stars, is 
aſcribed to Vulcan in reſpett of the ethereal Heat 
of the CeleFtial Orb. 

Of .the Signs ſome my call Maſculine, others Fe- 
minine, ſome Double, others Single, ſome Tropical, 
others Solid. 

The Maſculine or Feminine are thoſe which have a 
Nature that co-operates towards the Generation of 
Males or Females, Aries #' a Maſculine Sign, Tau- 
rus 4 Feminine , Gemini a Maſculine, in like man- 
ner the reſt alternately are Maſculine and Feminine ; 
In Imitation of whom as I conceive the Pytha,oreans 
call the Monad Maſculine; the Duad Feminine, the 
Triad Maſculine , and /o on through all Numbers 
Odd and Even. Some there are who divide evcry 
Sign into twelve Parts , obſerving almoſt the ſame 
order, As in Aries they call the firſt twelfth part 
Aries and Maſculine , the ſecond Taurus and Fe- 
minine, the third Gemini and Maſculine, an of 
the reſt. 

Double Signs are Gemini , and its diametrically 
oppoſite Sagittarius z Virgo and Piſces : Thereſt are 
ſmele. 

Tropical are thoſe to which when the Sun cometh he 
turneth back_, and maketh a Converſion : Suh ts 
the Sign Aries, and its oppoſite Libra , Capricorn 
and Cancer 3 In Aries s the Spring Tropich,, 1n 
Capricorn the Winter, in Cancer the Summer , in 
Libra the Autumnal. The Solid are Taurus and 
irs oppoſite Scorpio, Leo and Aquarius. 

Some Chaldeans there are who attribate the ſeve- 
ral parts of Man's Body to particular Signs , as 
ſympathizing with them;, To Aries the Head, to Tau- 
rus the Neck_, toGemini the Shoulders, Cancer che 
Breaft, Leo the Sides, Virgo the Bowels and Belly, 
Libra the Reins and Loyns, Scorpio the Secret 
Parts and Womb , Sagittarius the Thighs, Capri- 
corn the Knees, Aquarius the Legs, Piſces the Feer. 
This did they not without conſideration , for if any 
Star ſhall be in any Aſcenſion of theſe Malignant 
S1gns, it will cauſe a Maim in that Part which bear: 
the ſame Name with it. Thus much mn brief of 
the Nature of the Signs in the Zodiacy, 

Beſides this Diviſion of the Zodiack into 


"Signs * they Subdivided every Sizn into 50 De- 


grees , every Degree into 60 Minutes, ſo they cali the 
leaſt indiviſible Parts, (as Empyrius affirms ; 
whence it may be argued , that the Chaldzans 
made not any lower Diviſions into Seconds , or 
the like.) The Degrees being in every Sign 39, 
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are in the whole Zodiack_ 360. in ſome one of theſe 
the Sun muſt neceſſarily be at he time of the Nati- 
vity, which Degree the Chalds.:ns properly call the 
place of the Birta Hence the Greeks call theſe De- 
grees Miro, in Alluſion to the 146:814 Goddeſſes of 
Deſtiny , theſe being our Fates;, for it 1s of greateſt 
Importance which f theſe Degrees is Aſcendant at 
the time of Birth. : | 

Three other Ways there are of dividing of 
the Zodiack aſcribed to the Chaldzans, which 
are { riplicinies, Terms, Decanates. 

he Trigons or Triplicitics are theſe four. 

The firſt s Aries, Leo, Sagittarius , the ſecond 
Taurus , Virgo, Capricorn, the third Gemini, 
Libra, Aquarius, the laſt Cancer, Scorpio, Pil- 
ces 3 ) That the Chaldzans divided the Zodiack 
according to theſe Triplicities is manifeſt from 
their Way of -colleCting the Terms of the Pla- 
nets deſcribed by Prolemy, 

Every Sign hath five Terms, * The Chalaaick 
way of finding outthe Quantity of the Terms in every 
Stgn ts one, and that very plain, for their Quantities 


* differ by an equal Dininuion , every Term us leſs 


than the precedent by one Degree, for they made the 
firſt Term of every Sign to be eight Degrees, the ſe- 


* Cond ſcven, the third ſix, the fourth five, the fifth 
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four, which make up 30 Deerees, 

Laſtly, the Signs are divided into Faces, for 
ſo the Ancients called them , in Hebrew Phanim, 
in Arabick Mageah, in Greek n@ gowme ; but the 
latter Aſtrologers Decanates Irxcivss. Decanos a 
word (as Scaliger obſerves) derived from the Ro- 
man Militia, oi theſe in every Sign there are 
three, each of which comprehends ten Degrees. 
That the Chaldzans were not ignorant of theſe is 
manifeſt, in as much as Temer the Babylonian, an 
Author of great Antiquity, wrote concerning them, 


C_— 


GAP. -IV. 
Of the Planets conſidered jn reſpctt to the Zo- 
| aack, 


He Chaldeans held that the Planets have not 
always Power alike , as to the procuring 
of Good and 11]; but that in ſome Places [ or 
Signs of the Zodiack} they are more efficacious, 
in others leſs ; and that the ſame Stars have grea- 
ter Power being in their proper Houſes , or in their 
Exaltations | or Triplicities,] or Terms, or Deca- 
nates. All which the later Aſtrologers call their 
Eſſential Dignities. 
The moſt Efficacious is that of Houſes. They 
hold the Sun's Fiouſe to be Leo, the Moon's Cancer, 


Saturn's Capricorn and Aquarius , Jupiter's $a- 
gittarius and Piſces, that of Mars Aries and Scor- 
pio, that of Venus Taurus and Libra, that of 
Mercury Gemini and Virgo. | 

They call the Exaltations and Depreſſions of the 
Planets , when they are in S;gns wherewith they are 
delighted , or when they are in thoſe in which they 
have little (or no) Power : for they are delighted in 
their Exaltations; but have little (or no) Power in 
their Depreſſions. As the Sun's Exaltation u 1m A- 
ries, when he is exattly in the 1 g'h- Degree thereof, 
his Depreſſion in the Sign and Degree diametrically 
oppoſite to it. The Moon's Exaltation # in Taurus, 
her Depreſſion (or Detriment) in - the Sign diame- 
trically oppoſite. That of Saturn « mn Libra , of 
Jupiter # Cancer, of Mars 5» Capricorn, of Ve- 
nus i» Piſces, and their Depreſſions are in the Sipns 
diametrically oppoſite to their Exaltations. 

TheTrigones or Triplicities of Planets are or- 
dered by the Chaldeans after this manner. * The 
Lord of the firſt Triplicity (of the Zodiack ) «s 
Jupiter , of the ſecond Venus ; the ſame Order 
they obſerve in the other two Triplicities, except that 
the third 1s ſaid to have two Lords, Saturn and 
Mercury : the firſt part of the Day « aſſigned to 
Saturn, the Night ro Mercury. The Lord of the 
laſt Triplicity is Mars. How much this differs 
from the Vulgar Way (which takes in the Sun 
and Moon) will eaſily appear to thoſe who will 
take the pains to compare them. The latter way 
ſee in Firmicus, | 

They call the Terms of the Planets in every Sign, 
thoſe in which any Planet from ſuch a Degree to 
ſuch a Degree ts moſt powerful or prevalent. * The 
Chaldaick way of Terms i gathered from the Lords 
of the Triplicities , (which i plainer and more effe- 
tual than that of the Egyptians from the Lords 
of the Houſes) yet neither mn their Orders or Quan- 
tities do they always follow thoſe Planets which go- 
vern the Triplicities, In the firſt Triplicity , their 
Diviſion of Terms in every Sign thereof 1s one and 
the ſame. The firſt Term they give to the Lord of 


the Triplicity Jupiter, the ſecond,to the Lord of the 


following Triplicity Venus, the third and fourth, to 
the two Lords of the T _—_ of the Gemini,which 
are Saturn and Mercury ; the fifth, tothe Lord of 
the laſt Triplicity Mars. In the ſecond Tryplicty 
they divide every Sign alike, and alot the firſt Term 
to Venus, by reaſon of her Dominion in that Tripli- 
city , the ſecond and third to the two Lords of the 
Triplicity of the Gemini , which are Saturn and 
Mercury ; the fourth to Mars ; the laſt to Jupiter. 
Ts Saturn are attributed in the Day 66 Degrees, in 
the Night 78, to Jupiter 72, to Mars 60, t0 Venus 
75, to Mercury in the Day 66, in the Night 78. 


——— — 
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Kext, Emp. 


The Terms 


4 


of the Chaldzans or Babylonians, 


Aries Jupiter 6 Venus _\_7 Saturn 4 6 | Mercury [1 Mars 4 | 
Taurus | Venus _$ | Saturn _ 7 | Mercury | 6|Mars | 5:| Jupiter 4 

Gemini Saturn | 8 Merc _ 7 | Mars _6 | Jupiter | 5 | Venus «| - 
Cancer Mars '$ | Jupiter 7_| Venus el Saturn 5 | Mercury |," 
Leo Jupiter | 8 [Venus _ |_7 [Saturn '6 [Mercury | 5 | Mars Ke | 
Virco Venus | 8 |Saturn | 7 |Mercury | 6 [Mars 5 | Jupiter © [7 

Libra Saturn * 8 | Mercury | 7 | Mars | 6 [Jupiter | 5 | Venus yy 
Scorpio Mars LE Jupiter _7_| Venus _6 [Saturn Ef Mercury ”Y 
Sagittarius Jupiter | 8 | Venus _7 | Saturn _& | Mercury | 5 | Mars 4 
Capricorn. Venus 8 Saturn EY Mercury 6] Mars 2 Jupiter 4 

Aquarius Saturn 8 | Mercury | 7 | Mars 6 | Jupiter | 5 | Venus 4; 
Piſces Mars | $8 [Jupiter 7 | Venus | 6 |Saturn | 5 |} Mercury | 4 | 


The Decanates or Faces of the Planets , have 
reference to thoſe of the Zodiack ; the firſt 
Face is that Planet whoſe Sign it is: the ſecond, 
the next Planet; and ſo on. That theſe were 
of Ancient Chaldaick Invention is manifeſt , not 
only in regard that Texcer the Babylonian wrote 
concerning them , but likewiſe they were obſer- 
ved by the «Egyptians, who (as Joſephus faith) 
derived this Learning from the Chaldeans, Ni- 
cipſo King of Kgypt, 4 moſt juſt: Governour, and 
Excellent Aftrologer, did (if we credit Fulins Fir- 
mics) collett all Sickneſſes from the Decanates ; 
ſbewing what Diſeaſes every Decanate cauſed; be- 
cauſe one Nature was overcome by another , and one 
God by another. The ſame Author adds , that 
Petoſiris touched this part of Aſtrology but lightly , 
not as being ignorant of- it, but not willing to commn- 
nicate his Immortal Learning to Poftersty. 


——_—— 


CHAP. V. 
. Aſpes of the Signs and Planets. 


F* ery Sign of the Zodiack hath a mutual Aſpeft 
to the reſt ;, In like manner the Planets have 
ſeveral Aſpects ; * They are ſaid to be jn. mutual 
Aﬀpett or Configuration , when they —_ exther in 
Trine or Square. They are ſaid to behold one ano- 
ther in Trine, when there # an Interpoſition of three 
Signs between them: in Square or Quartile, when of 
two. 

The Sun paſſing into the n next to that, where- 
in be was at the time of Birth, regards the place of 
Conception either with a very weak Aſpett , or not at 
all ; for moſt of the Chaldzans have abſolutely de- 
zied, that the Signs which are next to one another 
behold one another ; But when he is in the third Sign, 
that is, when there is a Sign betwixt them, then be 1s 
ſaid to behold the firſt place whence he came, but with 
a very oblique and weak light, which A fpett 15 term. 
ed Sextile;, for it ſubtends the ſixth part of: a Cir- 


cle :' for if we draw Lines from the firſt Sign to the 
third, from the third to the fifth, ana from thence to 
the ſeventh, wind. ſo on, we ſhall deſcribe an zqu 


teral Hexagone. This Aſpeft they didnot wholly of, 
for that it ſeemed to conducs the leaſt ro. the Nato. 


ty of the Child , but when he comes to the fourth 
Sign , ſo that there are two betwixt , he looks on 1t 
with a Quarterly Aſpett : for that Line which his 
Aſpett makes , cuts off a fourth part of the Circle. 
When he is in the fb there being three betwixt, is 
a Trine Aſpett, for it ſubtends a third part of the 
Zodiack; which rwo Aſpetts the Quartile and Trine, 
being very efficacious, afford much increaſe to the 
Birth. But the Aſpe&t from the ſixth place is whol- 
ly inefficatious, for the Line there makes not a Side of 
any Polygone , but from the 7» Sign which js the op- 
poſite the AſpeFt is moſt full and powerful , and 
bringeth forth ſome Injants already mature , termed 
Septimeſtres, from being born in the 7. Month: But 
if within that ſpace it be not mature , in the $th- 


' Month it u« not born, for from the $h. Sion as 


from the 6th» the Aſpett us inefficacions, but either in 
the g'h- Month , or in the 10th for\ the Sun from the 
gh. Sign beholds again the Particle of the Concepti- 
on in a Trine Aſpett, and from the 10#t» in a Quar- 
tile;, which Aſpetts, as we ſaid, are very efficacious: 
But in the 1 1% Month they hold it cathoe be born, 
becauſe then , the Light being weak , ſends firſt his 
languiſbing Ray in a Sextile Aſpett, much leſs in the 
1 2% which” Aſpett 15 not all valid, 


CHAP. VL , 


—_—— — 


Schemes. 


7T® way by which the Chaldzans from the very 
beginning obſerved the Horoſcope of any Na- 
_ 'correſponds with that of their Diviſion of the 
Zodiack (mentioned formerly ;) For a Chaldzan 
ſate in the Night-time on - ſome high Promontory con- 
— the Stars; another fate by the 'Woman 
in Travail until ſuch time as ſhe were delivered. 
As ſoon as ſhe was delivered , he ſignified it to him 
on the Promontory , which a ſoon a4 he had heard, 
be obſerved the Sign then riſing for the Horoſcope, 
but in the Day he attended the Aſcendantsand Sur's 
Motion. ane 

. Of the twelvg Parts or Houſes into'which 
the Zodiack is divided, thoſe which are 


Sext. Emp. 


predomi- $trs.\Emp. loc. 


nant in every Nativity, and chiefly to be conſidered te 


in Prognoſtucks, are four,which by one common Name 
———— ———_— they 


FO TEE EY 


ro4s 


Sext. loc. cit. 


Sext. loc. ct, 


(a) Lib. 1. 


(d) Mor. Nev. 


—» Wt. 


they term Centers (or Angles) but more particular- 
ly, they call one the Horoſcope , or Aſcendant , ano- 
ther the Medium Cali + {he tenth Houſe,) 40- 
ther the Deſcendant, (the leventh Houſe,). another 
the Subterreſtrial and oppoſite to the Medium Ceali, 
oo fourth Honſe.) TheHoroſcope 1s thar which 
bapptns to be Aſtendant at the time of the Birth, the 
Medium Ceeti's the fourrh Sign inclufrvely from it. 
The Deſcendant is that which « eppoſite to the Ho- 
e.* The Subterreſtrial and \mum Cceli , that 
which- dþþoſute to che Medium Cell: as (to ex- 
plain it by ah Exedpl) }f Cancer be the Horeſ- 
Cope, Aries. # rhe Medium Cali , Capricorn De- 
ſeendait”, and Libga Sabvers rial. That Houje 
which-goes before cirher of theſe Houſes they eall ca» 
dee , chat which followeth ,  ſuccedent , now that 
which goth before the Horoſcope being apparent to 
I; m be. of the ill Genius , that nexe 
which foltoweth the Medium Cali of the good Ge- 
nitis, thee which ts _ the Medinin Ceelt, the tn- 
feriour Por.j1n and ſingle Lot , and God, That 
which is before the Deſcendant ,, a ſlothful Sign, and 


. the beginning of Death ;, that which i after the 


Hſcerdant, and is not apparent to #45 , the Fury and 
7 rac that adddrcaced under the Bonk cul 
Fortune, oppoſite to the good Genius : rhat which is 
beyond the Imam Cali cowards the Eaſt , — 
that winch' pron +5 Hake flothful , whi 
w oppoſre rot ful. 

* _ es ns : The Cadent of the Ho- 
roſcope is called the wil Genius , the Surcedent floth- 
for, tht Cartent of the Medium Cali, God, the Sno- 
redtyt” good Genius, the Cailent of the Iman Crrliy 
Godde(s,the Surcedent good Fortanegthe Cadent of the 
Deſcepdent tH Fortur.eqtbe Succedent flothful... Theſe, 
u theycanceive,ontht to be examined yot faperfeiaty. 

: Upon theſe Grounds the Chaldzans .made their 


Apoteleſmatick Proxdition:s ,, of which there is 4 | 


diff erexre-3, for ſome of rhem are more ſimple, others 
more accnratc the more ſimple , thoſe which are 
nude from dy one Sign, or the ſimple force of a ſim- 
ge Star', as that a Star being in ſach 4 Sign ſhall 
cauſe ſuch kind of Men: the more accurate , thoſe 
which, are made by the Concourſe , and as they ſay, 
the Comtemporarion of many. Az if one Star be" in 
the Horoſcope, anorher in the Aid-Heaven, anceher 
iy the oppoſe Point ro the Mid: Heaven, orhers' thus 
or thus poſited, then theſe or theſe things will come to 
paſs. Theſe are all the Remains of this Art, 
Which can be attributed to the Ancient Chaldz- 
ann 0 


——_—_ 


CHAP. VII. 
Other Arts of Divination. 


THe Chaldezr:, beſides Aſtrology, invented | 


A. anduſed many other ways of Divination, 
of which (4) Diodorws Siculus inſtanceth, Divina- 
tion by Birds, Interpretation. of Dreams, Explicati- 
on of Pradjgies, and Hitrofſeopy. (b) R. Maimon- 
des likewite affirms , thatemorgfe the Chaldzans 
aucientlypbere aroſe ſeveral ſores of Diviners , in 
partieular theſe, Adegnoncmiw, Henecheſhim, Me- 
caſbephim, Chober chaber, Shel ob, Fideyoni, Dortfh 
& bamnztia; all which are mentioned, Dris.18, 


The 67ſt: aſcribed by Diedarws to the Chelde- 


| 


" Suiaas, and digeſted by 7o 


* 485g 45. Divination of Birds, b1avar tadtynina , or | 
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Augury : neither is it probable, that they who 
were ſo great Inquilitors jnto the ſeveral kinds 
of Divination, ſhould be ignorant of this, which 
after-Ages eſteemed one of the molt conſidera- 
ble. But they who underſtand the Word (c) AMe- (Dom 
nacheſhim in this Senſe, ſeem ro have been drawn 
toit by a miſtake of the Latine Word augwrars, 
by which it is rendred. 

The next, « Interpretation of Dreams, iM(4s 
evUvIv , (d) Philo Fudens afhrms to have been (4) Sud, 
invented by Abraham. Indeed that it was pro- 
feſt by the Ancient Chaldeans appears from their 
Anſwer to Nebwchadnez.zar,(e) Tell thy Servants 
the Dream, and we will ſhew the Interpretation. 
There are extant many onirocritical Verſes, un- 
der the name of Aftrampſychs, colleted out of 

[ok Scaliger ; Aſtram. 

pſych 1s mentioned amongſt the Magi by Zeer- 
rm: and (f) thereare who conceive the name ( f )»rþa. 2x; 
to be only an Interpretation of the Chaldean or 
Perſian Zoroaſter , which ſome render , a living 
Star. 

The third, Explication of Prodigies, yy (;4s 
Tg Tav, this kind the Greek, Interpreters con- 
ceive included in the Word Fideyonz, for they 
render it &anod'55 x, Trp g TC xdwes," 

The laſt that Djodorus mentions, is Hieroſcopie, 
by which 1 conceive to be meant exti/picium, Di- 
vination by InſpeCion into the Entrails (ize{&@v) 
of ſacrificed Beaſts, That the Chaldeans uſed 
this kind, may be argued from the Prophet Eze- 
kicl, who faith of the King of Babylon (uſing Di- 
vination ) (g ) be lookgd into the Liver, Theſe ( 8) 9.1, 
ſeem to be the gazrin}, reckoned by (b) Daniel a+ yy 
mongſt the Chelidean Diviners; from gazar, ro (b) Chae 2 
cat; for they cut open the Beaſt and Irinos by 
his Entrajls. 

0b, 15 rendred Pytho , or (rather) Pythonicus 
ſpirits; the Word originally ſignifieth « Bottle, 
and thereupon is taken for thar Spirit which 
ſpeaketh ex wero Pythoniſſe : The Sacred Text 
calls the Woman Eſperh Baalath Ob, which the 
Septuagint render Vollzoe EWASOLUUNN, .. 
ye. — Saml ſaith, G I pra A Sine unto (91 San, of, 
me in Ob,they tranſlate, waldiCOmu ON toi ev Tl © 
£3y&5e rune. R. Maimonides faith, ſhe that was 


(!) Dax. 4, 


 inxtiated held in her hand a Myrtle Wand, and re- 
| Cejved Suffumigations : R, Abrabam ben David that 


theſe Rites were wſually performed at ſome dead 


| man's Tomb. 
, 4 Dereſhel bammetim, is properly (as rendred) a 
: Necromancer; (k.) ſome affirm this kind of Di- | þ ) Fran. 


vination had its Original in Chaldea, rand. der, 
Theſe and the reſt of this kind are all com- prenot.lib-$ 

prehended ugder the general name Afecaſhphim,of P- 328+ 

which formerly. - = 


THE 
'TarixD SECTION. 
Magick, Natura and Theurgick. 


He third Part of the Cheldajok Do(trin 
was Magick: for though the Name is 
cenceiyed to be Perſien ( by ſome m_ 

I 


(5) 13 
(ap. 1 


(6) 14 


(#) Mo 


(5) Lo 
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q Salmaſ. | 


Suid, 


(5) Lib. 39. 
(4h. Is 


k, 
(4) Los. (its 


( 214.) 


(a) Moy, Ne, 


(b) Loc. cit. 


ved from Mg,(4) a Sirname of the Perſian Zoro- 
after, (b) by others from the AMdsgufſtans) yet 
this Science it ſelf was originally Chaldeer, and 
properly the Study of the Ajhaphbim; of whom 

aertin# is to be underſtood, when he faith that 

the Chaldzans were rhe [ſame with 1he Babylonians, 
a the Magi with »be Perſians : Hence it is alſo 
that! the Term Ag: is ſymetimes extended ro 
the Cheldean Philoſophers. | 

' Pliny indeed ſaith , that (o) Magick hadizss be- 
gimring in Perſia from Zoroaſter, but adds, that 
wherher this Zoroaſter was one, or afterwards a ſc- 
condatſy , 1s not certain :and that he rather meant 
the Chaldear, than the Perfian, may bo inferred 
from his citing thoſe Authors who placed this 
Zoragfter 6000 yeary before Plato,or 5000 years 
before the Trojan War; which Accounts (though 
extravagant) were doubtleſs intended of t 
moſt Ancient Zoroafter, the Chaldeon. He like- 
wiſe inſtanceth (4) as skilful in this art MMarma- 
ridins a Babylonian, and Zormocenidas an Aﬀſyrian, 
both ſo ancient as that there are not any AMonu- 
ments of them extant. 

The few "Remains we find of the Chaldaar. 

Magick, may be reduced to two Kinds , Natural 
and Theurgick, 


— 


= _*. -* . 
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CHAP. Lt 
Natmal Magick. 


T He Firft Part of the Chaldaich Magick is that 
«which we commonly term Natural, becauſe 
it contemplates the Virtues of all Natural Be- 
ings,Cerleltial and Sublunary,(a) makes Scrutiny 
into their Sympathy, and by a mutual Applicati- 
on of them, produceth extraordinary Effedts. 

By this kind of Magick the Chaldeans profeſ- 
ſed (b) ro perform many admirable things , not only 
upon particular Per ſons,but upox whole Countries. R. 
Maimonides inſtanceth the (c)expel/ing of Noxious 
Animals, as Lions, Serpents, aud the lite ont of Ci- 
ries x the driving away all kind of harms frow 
Plants, prevention of Hail, the deſtroying of Worms 
that rhey hurt not the Vines, congerning theſe (ſaith 
he) they have written much in their Boks ;, and 
ſame there are who boaſt they can cauſe that no Leaves 
gr Frutt ſhall fall from the Trees. 


CHAP, IL 
Magical Operations , their Kings. 

T Helr Operations (4) R, Majmonidesreduceth 
to three Kinds. Phe Firſt of "_ which 

deal in Plants, Animals, and Metals. Second 
conſifts in Circumſtription and Determination df 
fowe time, in which the Operations are v9 be perform- 
ed.” "The Third conſiſts in Humane. Geſtures and 
ions ;, as in clapping the Hands, Leapzno. Cryin 
pry Laughing Y Phvne Proftrate Fu Earth: 
Burning of 4ny Thing » Kin "5 of Smodk. gnd 
Laſtly in Pronouncing certatn Wor Intell;gible or 
Unintelligible |, theſe are the Kinds of their Magi- 
cal Operations, | | 
® Some there are which are not performed but 


by all theſe Kinds : As when they ſay ," t4kg ſuch 4 
Leaf wy ſuch an Herb, when the Moon 1s in a 


— 


Degree and Place : Or , take of the Horn of ſuch 4 
Beaft, or of bis Fair, Sweat or Blood, ſuch __ 
*y, when the Sun is in the middle of Heaven, os in 
ſome 0ther certain Place. Qr , t of ſuch a 1ds- 
tat , or of many Metals , melt them under ſuch 4 
Comftellarion, and in ſuch « Poſition of the 4doon 3 
then pronounce ſuch and ſuch Wards ;, make a ſuf- 
fumigation of ſuch and fuch Leaves, .in ſuch and 
ſuch F: Figure , and this or thas thing ſhall come 
10 paſs, | 


(5) Ovher Magical Operations there are which (c) Loc. cit. 


they conceive be performed by one of the fare- 
meprioned Finds, Win ( pay rd = 
6d for rhe moſt pare by Women , as we 5 ps 

ohews : FREY forth of Waters, if ten Wix- 
£ims ſhalt adorn themfulves , and put on red Gar- 
ments, and leap in ſuch manner that ene fuel thruſb 
on the other, and this to be done going backwards and 
forwards, and afterwards ſball ſtretch ava thein 
fingers towards the Sun, making certaiu Signs, thia 
Attion being finiſhed, they ſay that Waters will iſſue 
forth, In like manner _ write, that if four We- 
men, &c, uſing certain Words and certain Geſtures, 
by this Attion they ſhall divert Hail from falling 
down. Many other ſuch like Vanities they mention 
4 along their Writings, which are to be performed by 

omen. 


(d) But none of theſe (as they imagine) can be (1) Min. Mer. 


performed without baving reſpect; aud confideratian Ne. 
of the Stars ; for they conceive that every Plant 
hath its er Star : they aſcribe alfo certain Stars 
t0 alt lxvzug Creatures and Metals ;; Moreaver theſe 
Operations are peculiar Worſhips of the Stars, aud 
that they ave detyghtedwith fuch an Aition, or Speech, 
or Suffumigation , aud for its faks afford them what 
they with. Hitherto R. Maimoxides ,. who only 
hath preſerved theſe Remains of the Ancient 
Chaldaick, Superſtition. 


| m— — 


CHAP. III. 
Of the T filmenaia (or Teleſmes) uſed for Averrun« 
: C41100, 


Oreover the Chaldgazs are by the Rabbies 

reported to have been the firſt that found 

out the ſecret Power of Figures ; neither was 

there any thing more celebrious than the Images ' 
of this kind made by them. 

They are called in Chaldee and Perfion T ſue 
»aia, from the Hebrew T/clem,az Image : in Ara- 
bick, Takſman or T falimam, perhaps from the 
ſame Root ; rather thanas ſome conjeCture from 
the Greek Word Ti\iCuan mer hi Cuuendu m1, 

Theſe Images were prepared under certain 
Conftellations, for feveral Purpoles; ſome for 
Averruncation, others for Pradiction. 

Thoſe that ſerve for Averrmucation, fome con- 
ceiye to have been of later Invention, and aſcribe 
them to Apollonixs Tyanem , he indeed was the 
firſt amongſt the Gresigns that was Famous for 
them : but it is moſt probable that he brought 
this'Art out of the Eaſt, there being yet to be 
ſen many of theſe Figuresor Teleſmes through- 
out the whole Eaſtern Part of the World; and 


ſome of them very Ancient , which (a) Gafare! (:) Cario. ine» 
alledgeth to confirm , that ze Perſians, or if you 70 


will, che Babyionians or Chaldzans, were che fir 


O— 


that found them ont. | | 
Theſe 
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(b) Centilog. 


(s) Mor. Ne. 


(d) Gen. 3. 


(c)Ch, 21, 21, 


(4) Gen. 31. 


Theſe the Greeks term alſo 51xe6x, and 51x4- 
&C4s ; arid the niakers of them Sroicheiomaticks. 
(b)Prolemy,1he generable and corruptible Forms are 
affetted by the Celeſtial Forms : for which reaſon the 
Stoicheiomaticks make uſe of them, conſidering the 
Entrance of the Stars into them: On which Words 
Hali Aben Rodoan (or as the Hebrew Tranſlati- 
on Aben Giafar) writes thus. Un this Chapter 
Ptolemy means 10 diſcover mas.y ſecrets of Images, 
and that the Figures which are here below are cor- 
reſpondent to the like Figurations above, which predo- 
minate over them: as for inſtance , the Celeſtial 
Scorpion predominares over the Terreſtrial Scorpi- 
ons, and the Celeſtial Serpent over the Terreſtrial 
Serpents ; and the kj ful in Images(Stoichetoma- 
ticks ) obſerved, wacn 4 Planet was out of bus 
Combuſtion , axd entred into any of theſe Figures, 
then placing the Planet in the Horoſcope , they en- 

aved the Figure wpou 4 Stone, and having added 
what elſe was neceſſary, they fitted it for preſervats- 
on, or deſtruftion, as they pleaſed ;, and thus Power 
continued in the Stone a long time after. | 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Tſilmenaia , uſed for Prediftion. 


Nother kind there was of Tſilmenaia or 
Teleſmes , uſed for Prediftion : Theſe I- 
mages (according to the Deſcription of ( a ) R. 
 Maimonides) they did ereft to the Stars : of Gold to 
the Sun, of Silver to the Moon , and ſo diſtributed 
the Metals and Climates of the Earth among the 
Stars, fer they ſaid, that ſuch a Star us the God of 
ſuch a Climate. There they built Temples, and pla- 
ced the Images in them, conceiving that the Power of 
the Stars aid flow into thoſe Images , and that thoſe 
Images had the faculty of underſtanding , and did 
give to Men the Gift of Prophecy, and in a word did 
dcelare to them what things were good for them, So 
alſo they ſay of Trees which belong to thoſe Stars, 
every Tree being dedicated ro ſome Star, and plant- 
ed toits Name, and worſhipped, for this or that rea- 
ſon , becauſe the Spiritual Vireues of the Stars , are 
infuſed into that Tree , ſothat after the manner of 
Prophecy they diſcourſe ro Men, and ſpeak, to them al- 
ſo tn Dreams. | 

The Word Teraphim in the Sacred Scripture, 
amongſt other ſignifications, is ſometimes taken 
for theſe Images, whence (b) Onkelos the Chaldee 
Paraphraſt renders it Tſilmen«i, with which the 
Syriack, Verſion agrees 3 The Septuagint dYAss, 
and amo vs6, and ©0715, implying 
by all theſe Interpretations , that they were in- 
dued with'the Gift of PrediCtion : which is 'no 
more than the Text it ſelf confirms ; for (c) E- 
zc&;cl faith of the King of Babylon uſing Divina- 
tion, that he conſulted the Teraphim. 

Of this kind are thoſe Teraphim conceived to 
be., which Kachel ſtole-from her Father Laban ;_ 
for he calls-them his («) Gods; the Coptick 
Verſion renders it , the. greateſ#.of his Gods: R. 
D. Kimchi conceives they. were made by Aſtrolo. 
gers to foretel-chings to come, and that they 
were Images whoſe Figures we know rot, by 
which the Ancients were informed of future E- 
vents , they being inſowe manner like the Ora- 
cles which often ipake þy.the mouth of the De- 
vil, R. Eliczer, that they were Statues made' in | 


the Figure of Men under certain Conſtellations, 
whoſe Influences ( which they were capable of 
receiving ) cauſed them to ſpeak at ſome ſet 
hours, and give an anſwer to whatſoever was de- 
manded of them. Aben Ezra, that they were 
made after the ſhapes of Men , to the end they 
might be capable of Celeſtial Influence (and in 


Fþ 


the ſame manner interprets he the Teraphim pla- 
ced by Michol in David's Bed.) Adding , that 
the reaſon «why Rachel cook, chem away, was nt to 
takg her Father off from Idelatry \, for if it were 
ſo, why then did ſhe take them along with her , and 
not rather hide them in the way near his Houſe : But 
K reaſon that her Father' was skilful in aſtrology, 

feared left by conſulting thoſe Images and t 
Stars , he ſhould know which way Jacob was gone. 
And St. Auguitin, that Laban ſaich, why haſt thou. 1« Gm. quef 
ſtoln my Gods ? It is perhaps in as much as he had 94 I 
ſaid he divined, * 1 divined the Lord bleſſed me be- * Gu, ;0, 
cauſe of thee," for ſo the more Ancient Expoſ- | 
tors interpret the Word zicaſhri, and the Jews ,,. 
underftand that place, of Preſcience, Divinati- De D4; 5yiiz 
on, or Conjetture, as Mr. Selder obſerves. | 
. Philo Fudens ſpeaking of the * Teraphim of * 744. 17. 
Micah, fancies that Micah made of 7 5 Gold and 
Silver three Images of young Lads, and three Calves, 
and one Lion, one py 4 


®7) 


and one Dove ;, ſo that 
if any had a Mind to know any Secret concerning his 
Wife, he was to have recourſe to the Image of the 
Dove, which anſwered his Demands ;, if concerning 
his Children , he went to the Boy ;, if concerning 
Riches , to the Eagle ;, if concerning Power and 
Strength, to the Lion, if it any thing concerned Sons 
and Daughters , he went then to the Calves ;, qnd if 
aboxt the length of Tears and Days , he was to con- 
ſult the Image of the Dragon, - This, how light 
ſoever, ſhews that he alſo underſtood the Tera- 
him to be Prophetical. 


— 


CHAP. V. 
Theurgick, Magick. 


He other Part of the Chaldaick, Magick is 
| Thexrgick.: to which perhaps Plato more 
particylarly alluded , when he defined (a) the (a) Alcibiad, 
Magick of Zoroaſter , rhe Service of the Gods, 1: 
This they called alſo (b) the Method of Rites ; the (6) Pſel. in 0- 
Works of Piety, and (as rendered by the Greeks) 
THE Emgr puny , the Teleſtick, Science and Te- 
leſiurgick. In what it did conſiſt may be gathe- 
red from what Suida: faith of the two Jwlians ; 
Julian (faith he) the Chaldzan, a Philoſopher, Fa- 
ther of Julian Sirnamed the Theurgick; He wrote 
of Demons fokr Books ;, they treat of Preſervatives 
of every part of Man's Body, of which kind are the 7) 
Chaldaick Telefurgicks. And again , Julian Sor 
of the afore-mentioned , lived under Marcus Anto- 
nius the Emperor, be alſo wrote Theurgick Initiatory 
Oracles mn Verſe; and all other Secrets of the Sct- 
ence. 
Thus the Teleſtick Science wzs conceived to 
procure a. Converſation-with Demons by cer- 
tain Rites and Ceremonies , and (c) ro initiate or (c) Pſel. in 0- 
perfeFt the Soul by the power of materials here on rac, 
Earth, for the ſupream faculty of the Soul cannot 
by its own guidance aſpire to the ſublineſt Inſti. 
tion , and to the comprehenſien of Divinity , but 


(9) In 5y 


the Work, of Piety leads it by the hard "10 Ged 


tA 
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by illumination from thence; Plato indeed holds, 
that we may comprehend the ungenerate Eſſence by 
Reaſon and Intelleft , but the Chaldzan aſſerts, 
thar there is no other means for us to arrive at 
God, but by ſtrenzthering the Vehicle of the Soul by 
material Rites: for he ſuppoſeth that the Soul 15 
purified by Stones, and Herbs, and Charms , and s 
rendred expedite for Aſcent, 

It is likewiſe beneficial to the Body , as well 
25 to the Soul , for * if 4 man ſhall give his mind 
to theſe, he ſhall not only render his Soul unvanquiſh- 
able by Paſſions , but ſhall alſo preſerve his Body the 
berter in health : for the uſual effe&t of Divine 1l- 
luminations is to conſume the matter of the _ and 
ro eſtabliſh Nature by Health , that we be not 
ſeized either by Paſſions or Diſeaſes, 


CHAP. YL 
Thewrgick, Rites, 


B* Theurgick or Teleſtick, Rites they concei- 
ved that they could procure a Communica- 
tion with the good Dzmons , and Expulſion or 
Averruncation of the bad. 

The chief of theſe Rites was Sacrifice ; con- 
cerning which there is a remarkable Paſſage in 
(a) Famblichus, who delivers the Chaldaick Opi- 
nion thus : The Gods give thoſe things that are 
truly good , to ſuch as are purified by Sacrifices ; 
with whom alſo they converſe , and by their Commu- 
nication drive away Wickedneſs and Paſſion far 
from them; and by their brightneſs chaſe from 
thence the dark. Spirit ;, for the evil Spirits , when 
the light of the Gods cometh in, fly away as Shadows 
at the light of the'Sun : neith:r are they able any 
longer to difturb the pious Sacrificer , who is free 
from all Wickedneſs, Perverſneſs , and Paſſion : but 
ſuch as are pernicious , and behave themſelves inſ0- 
lently in oppoſition to Sacred Rites and Orders, theſe 
by reaſon of the imbecillity of their Attion , and 
want of Power , are not able to attain to the Goas, 
but becauſe of certain Pellutions are driven away 
from the Gods , and aſſociated with ill Demons , by 
whoſe bad breath they are inſpired, and depart thence 
moſt wicked , profane and difſolute ;, unlike the Gods 
in deſire , but in all things reſembling the bad De- 
mons with whom they converſe daily. There Men 
therefore being full of Paſſion and Wickedneſs , by 
the Affinity that us betwixt them, draw the evil Spt- 
rits to them, by whom being quickly poſſeſt they are a- 
gain excited to all Iniquity,one aſſiſting and fhen th- 
ning the other, like a Circle whoſe beginning and end 
meer. 

Several other Rites they uſed alſo, which 
they conceived to be prevalent in evocation of 
theſe Dxmons. They are allured (faith (b) Gre- 
gorius Nicephoras)out of the Air and Earth by cer- 


rain Stones or Pulſe , or certain Voices or Figures, 


which they call Charatters, invented by the Chaldz- 
ans and Egyptians who firſf found out the proper 
dignoſcitive ſign of every Demon, 

Some few of theſe are mentioned in the Chal- 
daick,Oracles ; as. 


When thou ſeeſt the Terreſtrial Demon approach, 
Sacrifice the Stone Mnizurs, uſing invocation, 


The Demons (faith Pſellns) that are near the 


Earth are by Nature lying, ai being far off from the 
Divine K carve . —_ filled s 1, i matter. 
Now 1if you would have any true Diſcourſe from 
theſe prepare an Altar and Sacrifice the Stone Nni- 
zuris, This Stone hath the power of Evocations, 
the other greater Demon who inviſibly approacheth 
ro the material Demon will pronounce the true Rela- 
tzon of Demands , which tranſmits to the Demand- 
ant the Oracle the vocative name with the Sacrificing 
of the Stone. 

Another of theſe Rites mentioned by the-ſame 
Oracles, is that of the Hecatine Strophalus, 


Laborr about the Hecatine Strophalus. 


The Hecatine Strophalus (ſaith Pſcl/ns) is 4 
Golden Ball, in the midſt whereof is a Sapphire,they 
fold about it a Leather thong, it 15 beſet all over with 
Charatters;, Thus whipping it about they made their 
Invocations.. Theſe they uſe to call Fynges whether 
it be round or triangle , or any other Figure , an 
whilſt they are doing thus they make inſignificant or 
brutiſh cries, and laſh the Air with their whips. The 
Oracle adviſeth to the performance of theſe Rites, 
or ſuch a Motion of the Strophalus , as having an 
expreſſible Power, It is called Hecatine as being 
dedicated to Hecate. Hecate is a Gdddeſs amongſt 
the Chaldzans , having at her right ſide the Foun- 
tain of Vertues, 

No little Efficacy was attributed to certain 
Words uſed in theſe Rites, which the Chaldaick 
Oracles exprefly forbid to be changed. 


Never change Barbarous Names, 


There lare certain Names (ſaith Pſellus) among 
all Nations delivered to them by God, which have art 
unſpeakable Power in Divine Rites, change not theſe 
into the Greek Diale# ;, As Seraphim and Cheru- 
bin , and Michael and Gabriel : Theſe in the He- 
brew Dialct have an unſpeakable Efficacy in Divine 


Rites ;, but changed into Greek, Names are ineffe- 


tual. 


—_ 


CHAP vw 
* Apparitions, 


T He Apparitions procured by theſe Rites are 
of two Kinds. 

(4) The Firſt is called ena Super-inſpe- 
£1on (in reſpect to the initiated Perſon.) When 
he who orders the Divine Rites ſeeth a meer 
Apparition, (as for inſtance) of Light in ſome 
Figure or Form , concerning which the Chalda- 
ick (b) Oracle adviſeth, that if any one ſees ſuch a 
Light , he apply not bis Mind to it, nor efteem the 
voice proceeding from thence to be true. (Cc) Some- 
times likewiſe too many initiated Perſons there ap- 
pears whilſt they are ſacrificing ſome Apparitions in 
the ſhape of Dogs, and ſeveral other Figures, Theſe 
are Apparitions of the Paſſions of the Soul in per- 
forming Divine Rites, meer Appearances , having no 
Subſtance , and therefore not ſigmfying any thing 
true. 

The Second is called (4) aurou{, ſelf inſpe- 
tion , this is when the initiated Perſon ſeeth the 
Divine Light it ſelf without any Figure or Form : 
This the Oracle calls wwite gy, (e) Sacro-ſantt, for 
Fat 


(a) Pſel. in Q« 
Yas. IF. 


(b) Pſel. in 0« 
rac, 14. 
(c) Pſel. in + 
rac. Ig. 


(d) Pſel. in 0s 


race 15, 


(e) £9% 26s 


4 ; 
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(ge) Pſel. in 
Orac. 21. 


(b) Pſel. in 0- 
Face 2 5 


(4) Pſel. de 


Lemon. 


(5) D: Demon. 


taut it 6 ſtem with a Beauty by Sacred Perſons, and 
gledes up and down pleaſantly and graciouſly through 
"the Depths of the World, ( f ) This will not de- 
carve the initmred Perſon , but whatſoever queſtion 


you ſhell propoſe, the anſwer will be moſt true. 


When tou ſeeſt (faith the Oracle) a Sacred 
Fire, without 

Fore, ſhining flaſhingly through the Depths of 
the whole World, 

Fear the vorce of Fire, 


) When thou beholdeſt the Divine Fire void of 


Figure brightly gliding up and down the World , and 
Ben to thus Voice, as bringing 4 


aciouſly ſmiling, ti 
..& Pd Profeience. 
But {6) theſe things which appear to initiated Per- 
#s Thunder, Lightning, and all elſe what ſever, 
are only Symbols or Signs, net the Nature of God. 


_ 


CHAP. VIII. 
Material Demons how to be repulſed. 


A S it is one property of Theurgy to evocate 

and procure a Converſation with good 
Demons , 1o is it another, to repulſe and chaſe 
away the Material Dzmons, which as they con- 
ceive may be effected ſeveral ways ; either by 
Words or Actions. 

By Words: For ( as (a) Marcos delivers the 
Chaldaick Opinion) theſe Material Demons fearing 
to be ſent to Abyſſes and Subterraneal Places , and 
ſtanding in awe of the Angels who ſend them thi- 
ther, if a Map threaten to ſend them thither, and 
pronounce the Names of thoſe Angels whoſe Office 
that i , it is hardlytobe expreſſed how much they 
will be affrighted and troubled ;, ſo great will thew 
aftoniſhment be , as that they are not able to diſcern 
the Per ſon that menaces them, and though it be ſome 
old Women, or atittle old Man that threatens them, 
yet ſo great us their fear, that commonly they depart 
as if he that menaces were able to kill them. 

By Aion: : For the Bodies of Demons (laith 
the fame (b) Author) are capable of being [truck,, 
and are pained thereby ;, Senſe is not the Property of 
Compounds , but of Spirits ;, That thing ina Man 
which feeleth , ts neither the Bone , nor the Nerve, 
but the Spirit which is in them : whence if the Nerve 
be preſſed or ſeized with cold , or the like, there 
ariſeth pain from the Emiſſion of one Spirit mto an- 
other Spitit ;, for it is tmpoſſible that a compound 
Body ſhould in it ſelf be ſenſible of pain , but in as 
wnch. as it partakerh of Spirit , and therefore being 
cat into pieces , or dead , it is abſolutely inſenfible ; 
becauſe tt hath no Spirit. Jn likg manner a Demon 


$ bring all Speret is of bis own Nature ſenſible in eve- 


ry part , be 11mmediately ſeeth and he beareth ,, he 4; 
obnoxions to ſuffering by touch z, being cut aſſunder 
te is paired like Solid Bodtes ;, only berem differing 
from them,that other things being cnt aſſmnder can by 
20 7164715 Or very hardly be made whole again, whereas 
the Demon immediately cometh together again,as Ar 
or Water parted by ſome more Solid Body. But 
though this Spirit joyns again in a moment, never- 
theleſs at the very time i which the difſettion 16 made 
3t 55 peined;, for this reaſon they are much afragd 
of Swords :, which they whe chaſe them away Ry0m- 


i=g, fick up pointed Irons or Swords in thoſe places | 


—_—_— __ 


where they would not have them come , chaſing them 
away by things Antipathetical to them, as they allure 
them by things Sympathetical. 


From theſe Material Demons * upon thoſe that * pl 
worſhip thee, deſcend certain Fiery Irradiarions, mow 


like thoſe we call falling Stars, gliding up and down, 
which thoſe mad Perſons term Apparitions of God ; 
but there us nothing true , firm or certain in them, but 
cheats, like thoſe of Fuglers, which the common Peo- 


ple term Wonders, becauſe they deceive rhe eye , * for * Pſu.iagry, 
Beatitude of Divine 23: 


being removed far from t 
Life, and deſtituce of Intelefual Contemplation, they 
cannot preſignifie futnres , but all that they ſay or 
ſhew is falſe and not ſolid , for they know Beings 
M02 PUTS by their outſides, but that which know- 
eth Futures particularly , uſeth Notions indiviſible 
and not fignred. 


A— 
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FourTna SECTION. 


Of the Gods , and Religious Worſhip of 
the Chaldzans. 


N the laſt place, (as to the Explication of 
the Chaldzick, DoCtrine , eſpecially of that 
Part which concerned their Aſhephin) it is 

neceſlary we give account of the Gods of the 
Chaldears, and of their Religious Worſhip. 
And though Mr. Selden hath reduced all the 
Aſiatick Gods under the common name of Syrian, 
in his Excellent Treatiſe upon that Subject ; yet 
we ſhall take notice of ſuch only as were pro- 
per to Aſſyria, (whether as being worſhiped no 
where elſe, or from thence brought into Syris 
and other Countries ) conceiving the reſt no- 
thing pertinent to the Chaldeans or Babylonians. 
The Religious Worſhip of the Chaldeens may 
be reduced to three Kindss The firſt , a Wor- 
ſhip of the true God, but after an Idolatrous 
manner : The ſecond, of Demons, or Spirits : 


"The third, of the Celeſtial Bodies, and Ele- 


ments. 


CHAP. I. 
Of their Idolatrous Worſhip of the True God. 


T He firlt kind of the Chaldaick, Worſhip, was 
of the True God, though afer an Idola- 
trous manger : The Author of the Chaldaick. 
Summary affirms , that they held one Principle of 
all things, and declare that it is one and good. That 
by this axe and good they meant the True God, 
( to whom alone thoſe Attributes belong ) may 
be gathered from («) Exſebjxs, who faith, (ſpeak- 
ing doubtleſs of the Followers of Zoroafter ) 
that 5 the firſt place thy conceive God the Father 
and Xing ought to be rankgd ; for this reaſon the 
Delphian Oracle atteſted by Porphyrixs , joyns 
them with the Hebrews ; 


Chaldees and Jews wiſe only, worſhipping 
Purely a ſeclf-begetren God and King. 
But 


Vang. 


6) Yer. 
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But (notwithſtanding the Oracle) that this Wor- 
ſhip, though of the True God, was idolatyous, 
is beyond doubt : ſo as to them might be appli- 
ed what St. Paul ſaith of the Romans, (a) when 
they knew God they glorified him not as God , but 
(b) changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an Image made like to corruptible mar. 

The Name and Image whereby. they repre- 
ſented the Supream God was that of* Bel , as 
appears by the prohibition given by. God him- 
ſelf, not to call him fo. any:more : (©) Thow ſhalt 
call me no longer Baali ;' Bet with the Chaldeans is 
the ſame as Baal with the Phenicians, both deri- 
ved from the Hebrew:Baal, Lord; this Bet of 
the Babylonians is mentioned by the Prophets Eſay 
and Feremy : They who firſt tranſlated the Eaft- 
ern Learning into Greek , for the molt part in- 
terpret this Bell by the. Word Z4bc,, Jupiter. So 
Herodorus* Diodorus, Hefychins, and others : Be- 
roſus ( faith Enſebius) was Prieſt of Belus , whom 
they interpret (Sic) Fupiter,;, the reaſon of which 
{eemns. to be, for that Be# was the Chief God 
with the Chaldeavs, as Fupiter with the Grecians, 
who by that name meant the True God , -as'the 
Chaldeans by the other ; for to him St. Paul ap- 

lies that Hemiſtick of Aratws, 78 4D x, y6O- 
£Cju#?, (for we are alſo bis off-ſpring,) which hath 
reference to the firſt Verſe, cx aig» ag you: 
«Fx, And upon theſe Words of St. Peter, wor- 
ſmip -ye God, but not as the Gractans. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus obſerves, that he. ſaith not,, worſhip not the 
God whom the Grecians , but as the Grettans: he 
changed the manner of the Worſhip.,.but preached 
not anoher God. | AB 

The Temple of this Jupiter Bel at Babylon, 
is exactly deſcribed by Herodotus an eye-wit- 
neſs, in whoſe time it was yet extant, thus : rhe 
Gates were of Braſs ;, the Temple it ſelf ſquare ; 
erery fide two furlongs broad. [n the midſt of the 
Temple there was a ſolid Tower (not hollow ) of 
thickneſs and height of a Stadium 3 upon which 
there was ſet another, and another upon that, and ſo 
on to eight : on the outſide of theſe were ſtairs , by 
which to go up to every one of them ;, in the. midſt 
of the ſtairs were ſeats for ſuch as went up , 10 reſt 
themſelves: in the higheſt Towet there was another 
Temple (or Chapel, ) and in it a Bed ſumptuouſly 
frrmht , and a Table of Gold, but neither in this 
was there any Statue, nor doth any Perſon lie bere 4- 
rights except one Woman, a Foreigner, of whom the 
God makes choice above all. other , as the Chaldzans 
who are Prieſts of this God aver : for they fo 
(though I hardly credit it) that the God himpelf 
comes unto this Temple, and refts in this Bed : There 
is morcover in this Temple another lower Chapel , in 
which there is a great Statue of Jupiter all of Gold, 
ſtring ;, and beſide it a Table and Bench all of Gold 
alſo: in ſo much that the Chaldzans value it at 
800 T alents : Likewiſe without the Chapel there is 
an Altar of Gold , and another Altar very great, 
upon which are ſacrificed Sheep of full growth , for 
pon that of Gold, it is not lawful to ſacrifice arty but 
Sucklings ;, On this greater Altar the Chaldzans 
burn yearly Frankinſence to the value of 'a hundred 
thouſand Talents, in ſacrifice to their Gods, There 
was alſo at the ſame time in thu Temple 4 Statue 

12 Cubits bigh, of maſſyGold , which I ſaw nor, 
but take upon the report of the Chaldeans : this 
Statue Darius Son of Hyſtaſpes had a great mind 
10 take , but aurſt not ; but his Son Xerxes after- 


| wards t0ak it, and flew the Prieſt who forbad him 
to ſtir it: Thus was this Temple built and beamificd, 
beſides infinite gifts and preſents. Hitherto Hero- 
dots : he terms the Prieſts of Belus Chaldzans ; 
and R. Maimonides aſſerts the Chaldeaz idolaters 
to. be the fame with the Prophets of Baal. 

[The Feſtival of Bel is mentioned, 2 Kings 10. 
20. his Oracle by Arrian ; the ſame which Sre- 
phanusmeans, ſaying, The Chaldzans had an Ora- 
cle which was no leſs in efteem with them, than that 
4: Delphi ws with the Grecians. 


CHAP. II. 
War ſhip of other Gods, Angels and Demons. 


_— 


I'S ſecond kind of their Religious Wor- 
ſhip, -was that of other Gods, Angels and 
Dzmons ; Next the Supreaim God (faith En/e- 
bizes , delivering their Opinion) there followerh 4 
, multitude of other Gods Angels and Dzmons. 
| Theſe Gods they diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Or- 
ders, Jneliigibles ; Intelligibles and Intelletuals ; 
Intellettnals ; Fountains , Principles ; Unzoned 
Gods, Zoned Gods; Angels and Demons, To 
| the Worſhip of theſe belongs what we have al- 
ready delivered concerning their Theurgy. 


——_ 


CHAP. ITE 
The Chaldzan Iorſhip of the Celeſtial Bodies. 


= third kind of Idolatrous Worſhip uſed 
by 'the Chaldeans and Babylonians was of 
the Celeſtial Bodies; into which , Maimonides 
faith , they fell ſoon after the Flood : perhaps oc- 
cafioned by their continual addition to Con- 
templation of them; and grounded upon Ob- 
ſervation of the great Benefits communicated to 
Mankind by their Influence. 

The Levitical Law, in prohibiting this Idola- 
try, ſets down the Particulars of it , Zef# chou 
life up thine eyes unto Heaven , «::d when thou ſceſt 
the Sun, a1d the Moon, and Stars, even all the Hoſt 
of Heaven, ſhould be driven to wor(bip themand ſerve 
them. And of the Jewiſh Idolaters put down by 
Joſiah (beſides thoſe that burn Incenſe to Baal , of 
whom already) are reckoned thoſe that burnt 
. Incenſe ro the Sun ang to the Moon , and to the Pla- 
nets (or Signs , Mazaloth) and to all the Hoſt of 
Heaven. This doubtleſs they learned of therr 


| —_ the Aflyrians , of whom the Prophet 


Exekgel complains that they doted, 


CHAP. XILY. 
Of the Sun. 


He Sunand Moonare firſt named and diſtin- 
guihed from the reſt ; with them per- 

haps this kind of Idolatry began, before it came 
to be applied to any of the other Stars ; for in 
the moſt ancient mention of it, (which is by Fob 
a Neighbour to the Chaldeans) we find theſe two 
only named : That the Chaldeans eſteemed theſe 
the Principal is confirmed by R. Maimonides , 


who ſaith, They held the reſt of the ſeven Planets 
. ECCCCcCce = WS 
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$4iurh. I, Cap. 


Cap. 66. v.17. 


Saturn, 1.21» 


Saturn,1. 17, 


' Hans; it was brought thither 


. was afterwards removed to Helio 


ro be Gods, but the rwo Luminaricizhe greateſt, 
. But of theſe (adds Maimonides) they beld the Sms 
to be the greateſt God. What he further relates 
in.confirmation hereof, -ont of the Books of the 
Sabeans concetning, Abraham, and the like, was 
delivered formerly. Of the Afyriar ldals de- 
dicated to the Sun , Aacrobirs mentions three, 
Adad, Adonis and Tupiter Helopolites, | : 

Adad (ſaith he) ſienificth one; this God obey a- 
dore as the'moſt powerful , but they joyn with him a 
Goddeſs named Atargates, aſcribing to theſe two an 
abſolute power over all things ;, by theſe they mean 
the Sun and the Earth ;, that hereby they under- 
ſtand the Sun, u manifeſt, for the Image of Adad #s 
very fair , and hath beams bending downwards , to 
ſhew that the power of Heaven conſiſts im the beams 
of the Sun , ſent down upon the Earth, The Image 
of Atar bath beams erethed ;, 'to fhew that t 
Earth produceth all things by the power of. rhe beams 
ſent from above: Tins Hacrobiue ; but whereas 
heſaith that 4dad ſignifieth one , either he him- 
ſelf is miſtaken, or his Text depraved , for (as 
Mr. Selden obſerves) with the Syrians, and Chal- 
deans or Afſyrians , Chad , from the Hebrew A.- 
chad, fignifieth one; but Aded'or Adod which in 
the Scripture is #hadad, is of a different ſpel 
ling ; Druſuareads (in Macrobics) Hhada, which 
ſignifieth One it Syriack. Of this Idol perhaps 
is the Prophet 1/aiah to be underſtood , They 
that Tanftific and purifie themſelves after One inthe 
midſt of the Gardens dedicated to that [dol behind 
the Temple z Subintelligendum enim Templum, pone 
Templum, faith Jeſeph Scaliger. 

Adonss is derived from Adon, Lord, That A- 


. donis 15 the Sw: (faith Macrobing ) ts not doubred, 
-4pou wiew of the Religion of the Aſſyrians , with 


whom Venus Architis (ow worſhipped by the Phce- 
nicians) and Adonis were held in great veneration : 


' For the iNaturaliſts worſhipped the Superiour He- 


miſphear of the Earth, in part whereof we dwell, by 
the name of Venus ;. the inferiour they called Pro- 
ſerpina. , Hereupon amongſt the Aſſyriatis or Phce- 
nicians the Goddeſs is introduced mourning, becauſe 
the Smun in performing his Annual Courſe paſſeth 
through the twelve Signs of the Inferiour Hemiſphear, 
for of the Signs of the Zodiack,, ſix are eſteemed 
fuperiour fix inferiour 5, and when he is in the ingert- 


our , and conſequently makes the days ſhorter , the. 


Goddeſs is believed to mourn , as if the Sun were 
fnatched awayby Death for a time, and detained by 
Proſerpinathe Goddeſs of the ipferiour part, and of 
the Antipodes : Again they conceive that Adonis 
5s reftored to Venus when the Sun ſurmounting the 
fix Stars of the inferiour Order begins to illununaze 
our Hemifphear, and lengthen the light and days. 
The laſt is Jupiter Heliopolites;,, The Aſſyrians 
(faith the ſame Author ) under the name of Jupi- 
ter worſhip the Sun (whom they ſtyle a10% uMome- 
Ain) with extraordinary Ceremonies ; The Image 
of this God was taken from a Town in Xgypt, 
named Heliopolis alſo, at what rime Senemus, per- 
haps the ſame asSenepos.,. reigned over thy Fegy 
Oppias Amba 
dor of Delebois King of. the Alſyrians, «nd by the 
Aegyptian Prieſts, the chief of whom was Parmetis; 
and having been a long time kept by the Aſſyrians, 
is (in Egypt) 


'* ghe reaſon of which , and why being carried out of 
Egypt it was brought back into the place where now 
# is, and whereit is worſnipped with Rites that are 


 Parthia with his Army, at the requeſt of ' his Friends 
| zealous in this Rellghew, and who having bad great 


more Aſſyrian rhas @gyptian,l forbear to relate, 
as being nothing pertinentito our purpoſe. Thar 
this Jupiter 5s che ſame with the Sw, appears as well 
by their Religions Rites', as by the faſhnen of the 1. 
mage, for its being of Gold (of which Metal Mai- 
monides deicribes thoſe Teleſmes to have been 
which the Chaldeans made to the Sun) and with. 'V; 
out' a 'Beard , is ſufficient Argument bertof:. The 
right band i lifted up, holding a Whip like a Chario- 

teer , the left holds s Tinenderbolt and ſome ears of 

Corn, all which denore the confociate powers of Jupi- 

ter and. the Sun. © Moreover the Religion of this 

Teniple is excellent for Divination, which is aſcribed 

to rhe power of , who w the ſame with the 

Sun: Likewiſe the Image of the Heliopolitane God 

# carried on a Bier, as the Image of the Gods ave 

carried at the Solemmity of the Games of the Circen- 

fian Gods; » Noble of that Country follow, 

their heads ' ſhaved , rhey themſebves putter by a long 

| Chaftity ;; they are driven by Drvine Inſpiration, nor 

a they wilt them\ſelues., but whither the God carries 

them. This God they conſult even abſent , by. ſeud- 
ing Table books ſealed up, and he writes back. in Or- 
der'to- the. Queſtions inſerted in them: Tha the Em. 
perour Trajan being to go ont of that Country into 


experiments in this kind , perſmaded nm to inquire 
concerning the ſucceſs of bis Expeditiow , proceeded 
with Roman prudence, leſt there might be Me- 
| ceit of manimit, and firſt ſent che T able-books ſeal- 
ed up, requiring an an/wer 12 writing : The God com- 
| manded paper. to be brought , and ordered that it 
ſhould be ſent to bim, blank: to the aſtoniſhment of 
the Prieſts. "Trajan received it with admiration, 
; for that be alſo had ſent a blank T able-book, to the 
God. Then he took, another Table-book,, and wrote 
in it this Queſtion, whether having finiſbed this War, 
he ſhould retxrn to Rome; This be ſealed up : The 
God commanded a Centurial Vine, one of thoſe Gifts 
that were in the Temple, to be brought, aud to be cut 
1t02w0 pieces, and wrapt wp 11 4 Napkin and ſent. 
The Event appeared manifeſt in the Tos of Tra- 
jan , bis boxes being brought back, to Rome : for by 
the Fragments , the kind of Reliques (his bones) by 
the token of the Viet, ithe future chance was declared, 
Hitherto Macrobixs. 

To theſe add Bell or Belu a name though 
more peculiar to the Supreme Deity , yet com- 
mon to many of the Chaldean Gods,and amongſt 
others to the Sun, as Servis witnefſeth. Jn Pu- 
Lo (faith he) God 5s named Ball; but 
amongſt the Ailyrians be is called Bell, and by a cer- 
tain myiical reaſon, Saturn end the Sum. * 


Lib. 1 


(a) 2 


In vEntid. 1. 


CHAP. V. 
The ChaldzxanWorſhip of the Moor. 


He Moon was worſhipped by the Chaldears 
A under many Names , all which are Femi- 
nine ; and the greater part anſwerable to thoſe 
of the Sun (laft mentioned) which ſeems to con- 
firm what R! Maimorides delivers of them, that 
- beld.the ſenen Planets tobe Gods and Goddeſſes, 
ale and Female, married to one another. 
Now the Chaldeans (or rather they who firſt 
tranſlated the Chaldaick. Learning into Greek) a- 


Page 18, 


movgſt other names applicd to the Sw thoſe of (4, 


Fupiter 
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(4) Is Ada. 
(J)18 Bilthts. 


(e) Dt dizs Syr. 


(a) Mor, Ne. 


(9) In cEneid, 
ib, 


(7) 
| 


ib, 


Ad antolic. 
3. 


Chop, 5. 


(4; 4s 6. 43. 


Fupiter and Adonis, in like manner did they give 
to the Afoon the carreſpondent Attributes of Fu- 
m0 and Venus. | 

To Japo belong Ada and Belt , for ſo inter- 
preted by Heſychins ;, (a) Ada , Juno, with the 
Rabylonians (b) Belthes, Funo or Venus, ' Both 
which are doubtleſs no other than the Feminine 
names anſwerable to Adad and Bell, two names 
of the Sun. | That by -F«no Mythologiſts, fome- 
times underſtand the Moon, the Learned (c) Mr. 
Selden confirms by the old form of- incalation 
which the Romaz Prieſts uſed at the Nones of 
every Month, dies te quinque calo Funo novella (or 
covella , Celeſtis) to this Funo perhaps may more 
properly be reterred what Fulins Firmicu ap- 

lies to the Air ; The Aſſyrians (faith he) aſcri- 
bed the Principality of the Elements, to the Air, the 
Image whereof they worſhipped, ſtyling it by the name 
of Juno or Venus the Virgin; Whom the Quires of 
their Prieſts worſbipped with effeminate Voices and 
Geſtures, their skin ſmoothed, and their habit after 
the faſhion of Women; thus he z But that the 
Aſſyrians worſhipped the Element of Air is not 
elſewhere eaſily found; what he adds concern- 
ing their immodeſt Rites, ſeems rather of Afh- 
nity with thoſe of Yen , as deſcribed by other 
Authors. wn"; 

To FYenw (taken for the Moon) belong the 
names Mylitta and Alilat. They learnt (faith-He: 
rodoru ſpeaking of the Perſians) of the Afſyrians 
and Arabians to Sacrifice to Urania: the ;Aſſyrians 
call Venus Mylitta, the Arabians (our Sabeans ) A- 
lilat. Thus Herodotms;, who indeed ſeems ;$0 
make this Mylitte diſtint from the Moon , (of 
whom he had ſpoken a little before) but that by; 
Alilat was meant no other, is evident from its:Er 
tymology from Lail Night. The Anciepts,(faith 
Sthal Alemon) among ſt many other falſe Gods, ſer 
ved one whom they called Alilath , and affirmed that 
ſhe is the Maon , as being the Mſtriſs and Queen of 
the Night . 


— — 


CHAP. VI. 
The Chaldzan Worſhip of the Planets. 


"F He reſt of the Seven Planets (as (a) Maimons- 

des faith) they held robe Gods alſo. , To $a: 
tarn, whom Diodores (if the Text be not depga- 
ved, which I ſuſpect) affirms they held tobe the 
Chiefeſt of the five,they gave the common name 
of Bell. Enſebiv:,in the 28th. year of Thara , . Be- 
lus the firſt King of the Aſſyrians died ;, whom the 
Afﬀyrians ſtyled a God; others call him-Saturn 
and Servius , cited elſewhere, (b) In the Punick 
Language God is named Ball; but amongſt the Al- 
ſyrians he js called Bell , and by a certamn Myſtical 
reaſon , Saturn and the Sun. (c) Whence Theo- 
philus Patriarch of Antioch , Some worſip Saturn 
as a God; and call him Pell, and Ball z this is done 
chiefly by thoſe who dwell in the Eaſtern Climares, not 
knowing who Saturn is, and whoBelus. 

Some conceive that the more particular name 
of this Planet was Chinn or Remphan : of which 
the Prophet Amos, But ye have born the Taberna- 
cle of your Moloch and Chiun your Images, the Stars 
of your God which ye made to your ſelves: Which 
Text St. Stephen renders thus, (4) Tea, ye took, up 
the Tabernacle of your God Remphan, Figures which 


ye made, to worip them; What is inthe Hebrew 

Chiun , the Greek renders Kemphan. By: Chiun 
Aben Ezra underitands the Planet Saturn, whom 
Plantus allo, as Petitus obſerves, calls Chinn : Re- 
phan ( as Kircher attelts ) is uſed in the Coprick, 
Language for the ſame Planet. 

Of Fupiter (having ſpoken already in treating 
of Bcll and the Sun, to both which.this name was 
applied,) there is little more to be ſaid. 

Mars (as the Author of Chronicon Alexandri- 
zum relates) was firſt owned as. a, Deity by 
the Afyrians: the Aſſyrians , ſaith he, were che 
firſt who did ereft a Column to Mars, and. adored 
him as a God; They gave him the common name 
of Belus, whence the Babylonian Belus.is by Heſti+ 
««s interpreted Zeus tvworg- Fupiter Martins, 

But a more particular name of Mars was that 
of Aziz us, under which he was worſhipped to- 
gether with fercury in the Temple of the Sun at 

Eaeſſa a City of Meſopotamia, They who.inhabit 
Edella (faith Falian) a Region of 4. long. time $4- 
cred to the Sun , place together with him in the Tem- 
ple Monimus ayd Azizus. . That by Aonimus they 
underſtood Mercury, by Aziznus Mars, and that 
both theſe were Afeſſours to the Sun, Julian ac- 
Oo to have learned of his Maſter, Jamb- 
icus. ? 

Some there are who refer the Idol, Negat 
(brought by the Samaritans out of Afſyria) to 
this Plaget,for the Rabbies fancy this Idol to have 
been in the-form of a Cock :; Now the-Cock be- 


' ing; * Sacred to Mars, and ſtyled bis Bird, in res 
gard of, his Courage, hence Þ they infer that 4ars, 
' was repreſented ugder that form, as /enusnnder: 


that of: the Hen by the Idol Succoth Benoth. 


6; Vanus Was; worſhipped: by the 4{ 4 ned 
' Chaldaans under many name ; Thom Which! 
' we find -in Heſychius ; ,The firſt Beluhps Cor-ya-. 
ther Belte) which be interprets Fazoand Hens.. 


"This was a name commonto the Moon alſo; and: 
ſpoken of formerly. 


\ \ is [ JITVI 0 p4 L 


, 


IT, 
The next, Delephat, a name more approprigte- 


to Venus than the former, as appears by its Ety- 
mology , from the Syriack 'word Detpha coiti- 


on. c 
The laſt Mylera, as Hefychins reads, who adds, 
the Aſſyrians ( ſo called) VUrania, Herodotus 
writes it Mylita: They Learned (faith he, ſpeak- 
ing of -the Perſians) from the Allyrians ang Arabi. 
ans, to, ſacrifice ro Urania : The Aſlyrians'call Ve 
nus Mylitta , tbe Arabians Alilat.  Qf which 
two names, though Alilat (as was obſerved here. 
tofore) was given to the, Moon alſo; yet that of 
Mylitta ſeems peculiar to Yexws ,- it;being no-0- 
ther (as Scaliger obſerves) than the plain Syriack 
Word Myliatha, generative or prolifick ; Yenus 
enetrix. With this Etymology well ſuic the 
ites belonging to the Idol ; of which thus He. 
rodotus: The Babylonians have one abominable Law ; 
every Woman of that Country , muſt once in ber life 
ſit in the Temple of Venus, and there accompany with 
a ſtranger. Some of the Richer ſort not deigning 
to aſſociate themſelves with the reſt of ordivary qua- 
lity , are_carried thither in covered Chariots, and 
ſtand. before the Temple, a long train of , Attendants 
coming after them ;, the greattr part do jn this man- 
ner z, there are many Women ſitting in the Temple of 
Venus Crowned wit» Garlands of Flowers , ſome 
coming, others going : . There are alſo ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages diſtinguiſhed by Cords, which guide the ftran- 
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gtrs to the-Women ; of whom they mave choice as | to ſpeak of their Aſtrology : Neither is it to be 
they beſt" like ;" No Woman being once ſer there ; ve- | 


thins home”, until ſome ftranger hath caſt money in 
her lap , and tuking her afide , lain with her. "The 
ſtranger who offers this money muſt ſay, 1 invoke the 
Godieſs Mylitta for thee ;- the Aſſyrians call Venus 
Mylitta z the money ſhe muſt not refuſe whatever it 
be ; for it is Saved; Neirher may the Woman ny 
any man , but muſt follow him that firſt offers her 
money, without any choice on her-part. As ſoon at 
ſhe hath lain with him, and performed the Rites of 
the Goddefs; ſhe returns h6me, nor from thence for- 
ward can be altfred by any price tvhat ſever, Such 
as are bandſom ave the ſooneſt difmiſt ; bat the de- 
formed ave forced to ftaylonyer before they-can ſas 
tisfie the Law ; ſometimes it happens that they atterl 
4 whole year, vr two , or three mm expettation, Ai- 
therts' Herodorhs, of which Cuſtom ſome mter-- 
pret the Words of the Prophet Burwchconcern- 
ing the" Chatter Women , The Women fit in the 
trays 'Firded ( or rather ſutrotinded 'rz2 ,9v te 
vic ' & ovite') ith Ynſhesr; and burn ſtraw; and if 
ore of then brdtawn away and tie with ſuch as come 


by, he taitetd ber Neighbors jn the teeth, becauſe ſhe | 


mas ror Jo ebyrthily reputed, nor her Cord broker. 
- Tarhf 4d Seco bends ; hn Idol made by 
the Men of Babylon : 


word Rs Tents of fi Daughters. 'Some 
conceive that Fereby wete meant thoſe Tents or 

titions by Cords deſtribet-by Herodorur, in 
which the Woten' fare to perform the-Rites of 


BHT * Fehns lira” Venus Veing', as Mr: Seldtn is of 
©" Opttiey;; efived from-Berorh: but From the 
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2 Kings. 
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FL ERASE FI. 
; Of the other Stars. 


JOrere the Planets only. but the Signs,-and 
all thereſt of the- Stars eſteemed Gods by 

the Chal#4an; : for they burnt Incenſe #0 #he- Ma- 
zaloth-; 'tnd16' al the veſt of the Hoſt of 'Fienvew, 
Mazil &x$tar :- they called the Stgns the twelve 
PMixaldfb* He: Zodinck the Citicle Afezatork ;; 
rd TdmEtitits'champihgs into 7 Mazardth ;! 
the Sepitiapint Tenders it pdtoon?, which Sui 
Aus interprets; the © ellariohs | chiled {48te, 
Signs,  This-agrees with' what Diodorm yeports 
y held the prineipal Gods: 
t be-+i#thve'; 10 each of *whith they wrrrilred a 
Atonth td one of” the Signs of the Zodjck;” \ © | 
-. That they worfhipped:the reſt of: the fixed 
rats 28 Vods alſo, isimplitd by the Sacre@ Text: 
{ cit, which a4ds, nndto Wl rhe Hoſt of Hta- 
en ;, #ddis ire exprefly aſſerted (amongſt v- 
thers) by Divioyns ., who in His acconnt-bf their 
Dodrine affirtrs," that a$they called the Planets: 
Frnttkpreters |, ſo of the*dther” Stars , 'they tilled 


ſome the Fudges of all: thing},othiers conſilary Gods 


a5 we'\ſhall ſew. nore particultrly,when we come 


the ſignification of the | | 
' © 'the-Gods which the Chaldeans Worſhiped: 
' Thar they had a particular Devotion to the Fire, 


SON prevelt bbs Objcktns , which: ſhetl | 
Whence Kicher 'ex- 


doubted, 'but that as they owned ſome of the 
fixed Stars by theſe common Titles of Dignity 
Fudges and Counſellors, fo to the priycipal of 
them' they attributed particular names and Idols, 
as well aSto the Planets. And ſince the Chalds. 
ick Polytheiſm was not (like that of the Greeks ) 
founded upon an Imaginary Mythology, (though 
later Writers treat of ir after the ſame manner). 
but had reference to the Celeſtial'Bodies, which 


they Worſhipped under ſeveral Names and 1I-. 


dols; It is ho leſs probable than Conſonant to 
the Chaldaick Dottrine, that thoſe other Aſlyri- 
ah Idols, * Aſhim, Nibbaz, Tartak, Adrammelek, 
Ananmelek, , \Nifroch,) mentioned in the Scri- 
pture;were of the ſame kind With the reſt, and 
belonged to feveral others of the Stars ; bur 
this conjecture is not ealily evinced , in regard 
that there 18 little extant of thoſe Idols more 


| than the bare mengion of their Names. 


———_— 


CHAP. VIIL 
of Fire, 


Here are who reckon the Elements amongſt 


is Certain z by it as foe conceive they repre- 


ſenred the eam God ; as others, the Sun ; 
—_ which Analogy we delivered for- 
abril. - 


Concerning this Pyrolatry of the Chaldeans 


de- 
ſkroyed all rhe Statues of other Gods by rheir Fire ; 
At length coming into Kgypt , and making this 
Challenge”, the eAgyptian Prieſts brought forth a 
large Statue of Nilus, filling it (for is was hollow) 
with ſtore of water, and ſtopping up the boles it had 
(which were many ) with wax ſo artificially , that is 
kept in the water, but could not hold out againſt the 
fire, [(#) Smdas relates this ſomething diffe- 
rently , as performed by a Prieſt of Canopy, 
who raking off the Head of an old Statue , put 

it upon a water-pot , which (Kopping the holes 
with wax) he painted over, and ſet up in the 
root of Catiopus,] The Cheldeax bepan the Con- 
teſt with much rejoycing , and put fire round about 
the Statue; the wax melted , the holes opened , the 

water Fiſhing forth, put our the fire, and the Chal- 

danns were laughed at for their God. 


Pu WY Y £ 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Air and Earth. 


F the Air thus (a) Falins Firmicus, The Aſ- 
ſyrians aſcribed the Principality of the Ele- 
ments ro the Air the Image whereof they worſhipped, 
ftilmg 'it by: the name Venus the Virgin ;, whom the 
Ouires of their Prieſts worſhipped with effeminate 
Voxces and Geſtures, their Skin ſmoothed , and 
their Habit after the faſhion of Women, 
Asfor the Earth, (4) Macrobins faith , They 
worſhipped the. Superiour Hem ſphere of it , in part 


whereo 


(a) De trvor. 
profane Relig. 


(4)D41 


' there is a memorable Paſlage related by (a) Ruf- (a) Hif. rule 
| fimes 5 The Chaldzans in the time of Conſtantine | /i6. 2. 

| the Greatrraveledall over the Earth to (bew all men 
| that thtir God excelled all other Gods , for 


(b) In voce 
Karan. 


(4) 48 
6) Þ 
(c) St 
{d) Zi 


(e) Li 
(b) Saturn, liv, , 
I, c,21, 


(3) De If, 


(s) 4gth, 

(6) ts Pro@n. 
(c) Strom. lib, 
(d) Zor. 


(t) Lib. 2. 


Nor XVL 
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whereof we dwell ,' by the name of Venus the infe- 


riour Hemiſphere of the Earth they called Proſerpi- 
na; More of this Mythology , rather Phenician 
than Aſſyrian , and perhaps more Grecian than 
either , Fee 


ee in Macrobius, Thus much concern- 
ing the DoQtrine of the Chaldears. 


THE | 
SECOND BOOK. 
Of the Perfrans. 


Eyond Chaldea , to the South , on one 
hand lies Perſ6a, on the other, Arabia. 
Philoſophy (or Learning ) was com- 
municated to both theſe Countries by 
their Neighbours, the Chaldeans. Zo- 


roaſter, ſaith (4) Plutarch, inſtitured _y amongſt 
the Chaldeans , in imitation of whom , the Perſians 
had theirs alſo. Perſia is the moſt conſiderable 
ps wy Aſia; bounded, on the North, by 
Meas 

S»/iana; on the South , by part of the Perſar 


on the Eaſt, by Cilicia, on the Welk, by 


Gulf. 


THE 


SrxTEENTH PART. 


The Perſian Philoſophers, their 
SeFs and Inilitutions. 


SECT. L 
Of the Perſian Philoſophers. 


CHAP. Li 


Of the Perfian Zoroaſter, /uſfitutor of Phi- 
loſophy amongF? the Perſians. 


H E Perſian Learning is generally ac- 

| | knowledged to have been inſtirnted by 
Zarades, Zaraduſſir, or Zoroaſter : but 

this name, (as weobſerved formerly, ) ſeems to 
have been commonly attributed ro fach Perſons 
as were eminently Learned. Who therefore 
this Zoroaſter was , or (a) about what time he 
lived , is uncertain. (b) Laerti«s ſtiles bim a 
Perſian ; (r) Clemens Alexandrinns,a Mede ;, (a) 
Suidas,a Perſo» Mede : whence it may be argued, 
that he was not of ſo great Antiquity , as moſt 
Anthors conceive. For wefind the Word Perſ- 


| an 110 where ofed before the Prophet Exzckze!; | 


neither did it comets beof any note , mntil the 
time of Cyras. The later Perfians, ſaith (e) Aga- 
chias, affirm, he ord weder Hyftaſpes, but ſimply, 
Without ary addirion , ſo as it 3s mnch to be donbred, 


nor can it be certainly known, whether this Hyſtaſpes 
were a&þe Father of Darius , or ſome other. Hy- 
ſtaſpes the Father of Darius was contemporary 
with Cyrzs, neither doth it appear, that the Per- : 
ſian Zoroaſter lived much earlier. 
But at what time ſoever he lived, ſaith ( f) Aga- ( f) L9:. citas. 
thias, he was the Author, and Introducer, of Mazi- 
cal Religion , amongſt the Perſians, and changing 
their old form of Sacred Rites, he introduced ſeve- 
ral Opinions. $0 likewiſe ( g) the Arabick Hi- ( g) £m. 
ſtoriographer, Zaraduſſit nor jſt inflirured,but re- 
formed the Religion of the Per ſuans and Magi, it be- 
ing divided into many Sets. 
A Fabulous Tradition of the occaſion and man- 
ner thereof related by the Perſians themſelves, 
receive from (b) D;on Chryſoſtom. They ſay, that (b) Brithin.- 
through love of Wiſdom , and Fuſtice , be withdrew 
him from men , and lived alone in a certain Mowun- 
tain ; That afterwards leaving the Monntain,a great 
fre coming from above , did continually burn about 
him ;, That hereupon the King,tozerber with the No- 
bleft of the Perſians, came nigh bim intending to pray 
to God, that he caine out of the fire unharmed, ap- 
peared propitionſly , bidding them to be of good cheer, 
and off ered cert ain Sacrifices, as if God bad come a- 
long with him into that place ; That from thence- 
forward he converſed not with all men, but with ſuch 
Only as were naturally mo#t additted to truth , and 
capable of the knowledge of the Gods, whom the Per ſ6- 
ans called Magi, 
* Tothis Perſian Zoroafter (3) Snidas aſcribes, (7) 1n Zor. 
Of Natwre , for Books; Of precious Stones, one; 
Aſtroſcopick Aporeleſmes , five; (k,) Exſebius, a (&)Preper. 
Sacred Colleftion of Perſicks, which, by the Frags £4%8 *.1. c.75 
ments he cites, ſeems ro have treated of the Per- 
fran Religion. Theſe ſome attribute to the - 
Chaldean Zoroafter ; others, to ſome other, nor 
any with greater certainty than the reſt. 


CHAP:. 
Of Hyſtaſpes, « great Improver of the Perſian 


Learning. 


T2 Doftrine of the Perſian Magi was muck 
augmented by Hy/taſpes. He was (accord- 
ing to (4) Herodotus) of Achemenia , a Region (4) Lib. 1. 
of Perſia, Son of Ar/ames, or, (as other Editions) 
Arſaces ; he lived in the time of Cyrus, whole 
Dream concerning Darixs, the eldeſt Son of tiy- 
ſtaſpes, prognolticating his being King of Perſea, 
together with the Diſcourſe betwixt Cyras and 
Hiyftaſpes concerning it, is related by (b) Herodo- (5) Loc. cit. 
tas, Darius the Son of this Hyſtaſpes was born 
in the 4165. year of the Faljan period, and was 
almoſt 20 years old a little before Cyras died. 


Abont the fame time alſo, (c) Hyſtaſpes and A- (;) xemoph. t- 
duſins joyning together conquered all Phryvia ſlit, Cyr. lib.7, 
bordering upon the Helleſpont, and taking the 
King thereof, brought him Priſoner to Cyr«s. 
Hyſtaſpes was , ( as (4) Ammianus Marcellinus (1) Lib. 23 
affirms) a moſt wiſe Perſon, who adds , tha boldly 
penerraring into the inner parts of wpper India, he 
came 10 a woody Deſert, whoſe calm ſilence was poſ- 
ſefſed by thoſe high Wits the Brachmanes. Of theſe 
he learn the diſcordant Concord of the motions of the 
Stars , and of Heaven, and of pure Rites of Sacri« 
fice, which, returning into Perſia , be contribmed as 
an addition and complement rq Magick, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. 111. . 


Of Oſthanes, who firſt introduced the Perſian Learn- 
ning into Greece. 


He Perſian Learning, (as (a) Pliny afhrms,) 
was firſt communicated to the Grecians by 
Ofthanes. The firſt, ſaith he, that 1. find to have 
commented upon this Art (Magick) is Oſthanes, who 
accompanied Kerxes King of the Perſians in the 
War which he made upon Greece. AXerxes ſet out 
from S#/aupon this Expedition in the beginning 
of the fourth year of the 74 Olympiad, though 
Diodorus Siculns,, confounding the Tranſactions 
of two years in one,relates this done in the firſt 
year of the Olympiad following. (b) Herodo- 
rus affirms, that this proviſion was in making the 
three whole years before this year ; but with a 
note premiſed in the precedent Chapter, which 
cannot conſiſt with the exact courſe of the times. 
For, ſaith he ; From the ſubduing of e£gypr, 
he was full four years,in gathering an Army, and 
_ in making his preparations, and in the beginning 
of the fifth year, he began to march with a huge 
Army ; for indeed he ſet obt from S»ſa,in the be- 
ginning of the fifth year , not from his ſubduing 
of e/£gypt,but from his coming to the Crown, 50 
(1) Lib-2, c.20. that both (c) Juſtin outÞof Trogus,and Oroſins fol- 
lowing him do unadviſedly attribute five years : 
but moſt abſurdly, doth Falianus, in his firſt O- 
rationof the praiſes of Conſtantine, ſay, that he 
was ten years in making this preparation. But 
more Ingenuous than all thoſe, (yet not over ex- 
viſite in his account) is (4) Libanius, where he 
Gith, that, between Darius and Xerxes there was 
ten years time ſpent in making this preparation 
againſt Greece , ſince we have formerly ſhewed 
out of Plato, that from the fight at Marathon, 
to the fight of Salamis, which was fought in the 
firſt year of the 75 Olympiad (almoſt a full year 
after Xerxes his ſetting out from Sſa) there 
were only ten years run out. 

Hence it appears that Pythagoras and Plaro, 
who where precedent in time to Oſthanes, and in 
their Travels converſed with the Perſian Magi , 
werenot. fully acquainted with the depth of their 
Sciences, orelſe being more reſerved, forbore to 
communicate them, otherwiſe than as interming- 
led'with thoſe which they appropriated to them- 
ſelves. | 

(e) Plinyadds , that Oſt haner, whilſt he accom- 
panied Xerxes into Greece, ſcattered the ſeeds as it 
were of this portentnous Art ( Magick ) wherewith 
be infetted the World , all the World wither ſoever he 
went ; andit 1 certain , that this Olthanes chiefly 
made the Gracians not deſirous , but mad after bs 
Art. Thus, Pliry , alluding to Goetick Magick, 
of which the Author of the ( f ) Treatiſe pay- 
xov, aſſerts the Magi to have been-wholly ignorant. 
And (g ) Arnobius affords him a better Chara- 
&er, that he was chief of the Mags both for Elo- 
quence and Attion ;, that he made —_— to the 
true God with due Veneration; that he knew the 


(a) Lib. 30. 1+ 


(b) Lib. 7.6, 


21, V9 


(4) Is Bana 
X®, 


(e) Loc. cit. 


(f) Lartias 


proem. 
(2) Cont. gent- 


Angels did wait upon the true God, and the like. 

By Ofthanes (as we ſaid) the Perſian Learn- 
ing was brought into Greece , and therefore we 
ſhall not proceed further in our inquiry after the 


| | 
SEC 41. 11, 


The Inflitution', and Sefts of the Perfi- 
ans. 


CHAP. I. 


The Perſian Magi their Inſtitution. 


k L L Profeſſors of Learning amongſt the 


Perſians were termed Magi. (a) Latr- (« 
Ch 71474. 1t is ſaid, that Philoſophy had its O- —_ 
riginal from the Barbarians , ſince among the Per (i 
ans were Mgt; amongſt the Babylonians , or Aſſy- 
rians , the Chaldeans ;, and Gymnoſophiſts amongſt 
the Indians; amongſt the Celte and Gallate , where 
thoſe who were called the Druides, or Seninothei, as 
Ariſtotle, in his Treatiſe Magicum, and Sotion, #2 
the 23 Chap. of his Succeſſion , affirms. Hence, 
(b) Stidas, Magi amongſt the Perfians were Philoſo- (6) is wi 16. 
phi and Philorhei, But their principal Study and gx. 
Employment conſiſting in Theology and Religi- 
ous Rite, Magws is more frequently interpreted 
a Prieſt. Amongſt the Perſians, ſaith (c) Porphy- (c) 
rius, thoſe wiſe Perſons who were employed about t 
Divinity, and ſerved him; were called ar, z this is 
©) __ 7 Magus nz their Diale#. And | 
Apuleius , Magus in the Perſian Language 

ſienifieth the ſame a Prief in ons. goto ney 9 4s 
V orſhipper of God, and a Theologiſt, and a Prieſt, 
# by the Perſians ſtyled Magus. 

Some conceive they were ſo termed by Zoro- 
ater, at their firſt inſtitution. (e) Suidas, Zo- (e) In Zo 
roaſter the Perſo.Mede , who firſt began the name | 
of Magi celebrious amongſt them. | ( f) Others de- (f) Suns. 
rive the Word from og a Sirname of Zoreafter, 
or from ( g ) 4fje Guſh, one that hath ſhort ears, 
affirming that Zoroaſter was ſuch, | (e) 

The Author of the Arabick Hiſtory relates, | 
that the (þ) Religion of the Perſians being before (þ) 
Zoroaſter's time divided into' many Setts , he re- 
formedit ;, (3) Agathias , that be - 69 their old (;) 
form of Sacred Rites, and introduced many new Opi- 
nions, and was the Author and Introducer of Magi- 
cal Religion among the Perſians, 
(k) The ag delivered their Learning ſucceſ- ( &) Ammian, 
ſroely in their Families from one Age to another, aarcllin. 
whence after the, Succeſſion of many Ages , at this 
preſent , 1aith Ammianus Marcellinus , a multitude 
ſprung from one and the, ſame Race , 15 dedicated to 
the Rites and Worſhip of the Gods. For, increaſing 
by degrees , they grew at laſt to the largeneſs and 
name of a compleat Nation dwelling in Towns not 
fortified with any Walls, and, being permitted to uſe 
their own Laws, they were honoured in reſpett of their 
Religion. : 
The Country of the Magi in Perſia, is menti- 
oned by (1) Clemens Alexandrinus, who takes 
notice of three wonderful Mountains in it. And 
(n:) Solinus mentions, as belonging to them, the (») 
City Paſagarda. (n) Suidas and (0) Cearenus (1) 
call them Us, 5grr and affirm,that they were (0) 
called Magog by thoſe of their own Country. 
So great was the Eſteem which the Magi had * 
among the Perſians, that (p) Cicero ſaith, the /p) 
Kings of Perſia, before they undertook the Go- = 


(1 ) Strom. 6:, 


Profeſſors of it amongſt the Perſtans. 


vernment , were always nitzated in the Sacred 
Myſteries 


Parr XVY1 


() 4 


t)% 


rod 
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(4) 


(!) 
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(1) 


— 
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(4) Meth; 


0 


(pt 


(s) D. Hiimon. 
er « Jovin, 


lib, 2+ 


(3) Larrt, in 
freew. 


(9 


(4) Larre. 


(e) Lavrt. pro- 
gn, 


(1) Lib. 


' late of the Magi, that «hey 


Myſteries of the Magi , which (9) Plato deſcribes 
thus : | At fonrteen years old they whom they call the 
Royal Pedagogues take charge of the Youth. Theſe 
are fowr men choſen out of the moſt excellent of rhe 
Perſians, in the prime of their age. The moſt wiſe, 
the moſt juſt, the moſt temperate, and the moſt vali- 
an. The firſt of 1befe rexcheth him the _— of 
Zoroaſter the Son of Horomaſes (this # the Ser- 
vice of the Gods) and teacheth him alſo the Royal In- 
Pirntions, Dion ny ſaith , that.the Magi 
were admitted to the King's Connſels, and were Af- 
[effar; mith him in Fndicarnre, as being well acquant- 
ca with the natures of things, aud knowing after what 
manner the Gods are to be ſerved. - All Publick Af- 
fairs (ſaith' (r) Hgathias)) were managed by their 
diveflon and advice. ' They adjudged rewards or 

ifhrrents. Dion a me _ that Fans 

6, upon his Expedition into , 7e 
rhe'@ Sos of the Perſians into the hands of rhe 
Flaps." (f) Conſtantine Minaſſes ſtyles them the 
Guardians of the Royal Palaces , and (t) Pliny, 

king of Magick , faith ; i grewnp at laſt to 

great height , that even at this «day it 1s exveedi 
prevalent with many Natious, and in the Eaft us 
beareth ſway over the King of Kings : King of 
Kings was the' proper Title of the Perflar Mo- 
narch, | 


UE UT TORY T TER. OUOTTWY OUT TIRES ET IT WES 


The Sefts , Diſcipline and Manners of the Mags. 


Ubulas, («) who wrote the Hiſtory of Mythra in 
many Volumes, affirms, that amongſt the Per ſtans 
there were three kinds of Mags : the firſt, who mere 
the moſ® Learned and Eloquent of them , did eat "Ho 
ether food but Meal and'Oyl. Thus Exbulus cited 
by. St. Hierom, More of the diftingion of the 
i into three Sets we: meet not. elſewhere ; 
but, probably, it had reference (as amongſt the 
Chatdeaxs) to their ſeveral Studies, of which 
hereafter. 

(b) Dinon and Ariftorle, or rather the Author 
of the Treatiſe of Magick cited by Laeriyus, re- 
renounce rich attire, 
and to wear Gold, Their Rayment vs white upon 0c- 
caſion, their beds, the growd, their food, nothing but 
Herbs, Cheeſe, and Bread; inſtead of 4 Staff t 
carry 4 C ane, in the top whereof they put their Cheeſe, 
which as occaſion ſerved they did eat, = 

They had ove in their Society chief amongſt 
them , called by (c) Sezamene , the Prince of the 


(4) Their chief e t was Religions 'Wor- 
ſtrip, they being conceived t0 be the only Per ſons whoſe 
s the Gods would hear. 


{e) They made diſcourſes concerning Fuſtice, and 
a here toburn fs Bodies of the dead, and 
lewfwl.to-hie mith a Mother or a Dangbter , 2s Soljon 
m His 23. Book. 

(f) Herodarns Gaith, they differ, as from others, 
fo fromehe egyptian Priefts, in this , that theſe 
poliyee them felves withthe death of nothing but their 
Sacrifices, whereas the Magi , with ther own bands, 
kill any thing , except «4 man and a dog; yea they 
efteem it a great Exploit, if they have kolled very ma- 
ny Ants, or Serpents, or other creeping or fixing things. 


| 


Bos THE 
SEVENTEENTH PART: 


The Dodkrine of the Perſians. 


* Hat which is delivered -to us of the Pey- 
fian Dottrine and Opinions, is fo litrte 

K. - and eee it wilt nor eafily ad- 
mitof being knig tagether by any Method z yet; 
in regard of the near affinity their Learning is 
conceived ty heve had with the Chatdeans ,. WE 
ſhall obſerye the. ſame courſe” if colleQing and 
igeſting the few remains of it :' Firſt to ahi 
what concerns their Theology and Phyſick'3 
Next, Their | Arts' of Divination ; Thirdly 
Their Religioys WorMip and Rites, particular” 


ly termed Magickz And Haſtly, to gire's Cata- 
logur of all their Gods, © 3 / 
"CHAP. [.. 6-1 


1 + Taohgy and Phſich 
| TID the Perſian Magi were not unacquaint- 
; & ''ed with: Theglogy and Phyſick , is CON- 
| firmed by{a) Smidaz. Magi, faith he, among the 
Perſians are Philoſophers and lovers bf God, © (b) 
 Laertins affirms, they #iſcourſed caweerning the ſub- 
ſtance and generation"of the Gods ;, an} (e) Diod 
, Chryſoffom, that they were rhilful in Natures. | 

' (4) Zoroaſter the Magus in hy Sacred Colleti-' 
08 of | Phyſicks, ſaith expreſly thus, ** Goll'batb the 
© Head of a Hawk: he # the firſt incorruytible, e- 
© ternal, unbegotten, indivi/ible, moſt the bimfelf, 
© the Charioteer of every good , one that cane 

;** bribed : the beſt of things good ; the wiſeſt of 
* things wiſe: Moreover be 1s the Father of Equi- 
© ty and Fuſtice : ſelf-raught , vathral and perfett, 
'* and wiſe, and the ſole Inventor of Sacred Na- 
& ture. 

(e) Plutarch relates of Zoroaſter, that he divi- 
ded all things into three kinds. ' Over the firſt kind 
he concerved Horomarzes #0 be Preſident , the ſame 
whom the Oracles call the Father. Over the laſt, 


Arimanes 4 Over the middle kind, Mythra, whom 


the Orgcles call the ſecond Mind. Ard that Ho-' 


roma7zes made bim ſelf three times. as big as the Sun 
(who in the Perſian Language is called Cyrys.) 
Mythra made himſelf twice as big (as the Sun) who 


gas next t9 Horomazes. To which theſe Plaro- 
nick affertions are correſpondent , That all things are 
about the King of all, and that all things are for * 
him, That be u thecauſe of all good things, The ſe- 
Cond is employed about the ſecondary things, The 
third is employed about the third kind of things. The 
three, parts 4nto which Zoroaſter and Plato divided 
all things, are theſe; The firſt is eternal; The ſecond 
had « Hpinnn in time, but us eternal ;, The third w 
| Corrupts Thus Plitho citing Plurarch, whoſe 
,own Words are theſe. | 

: {(F) Some are of Opinion that there aretwo Gods, 
,08e oppoſite in operation to the other ;, one , workin 
.cobd, tbe other, al; Others call bim who « the ve | 
God , the bad, Demon : of this Opimon was Zoro- 


| after «he J4ages, whom they repors 20 have Ay 
ime 


(a) Voc, Mag. 
(b) In Prog. 


(e) 


(d) Euſeb. Prep, 
Evang. 


(e) Plith. in Q« 
rac. ad, 1. 
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(g ) Loc. cit. 


the Trojan War 5&0 years, This Zoroaſter de. 


clared the names of the good , to be Oromares , of 
the bad, Arimanius, adding, that, of ſenſible things, 
the one did moſt reſemble Light, and Xnowleadge, the 


other darkneſs, and ignorance. Wherefore the Perſi- | 


ans tall Mythra the Mediator. He further taught, 
that, to one, we _ to offer votives and gratulato- 
ry Sacrifices, t0.the other, averruntative and diſmal 
Oblations. For, pounding a certain Herb called O- 
moni. in 4 morter, 4447406 Hades and darkneſs, 
then, mixing it with the blood of a ſlain Wolf, t 

carry 'it forth, and throw it into a place , where 
the beams of. the Sun come not ; far, of plants, they 
hald , that ſome belong to the good God, others, to 
the, ill Damon, and that of Animals, ſome, as Dogs, 


Birds, and Parcnpines belong to the good, the aquatile 


tothebad; for which reaſon they efteem him bleſſed 


who hath killed moſt. of that ki | 
| (g-) They likewiſe ,  relage many fabulous things 
org the .Gods, of whiah, kind , this:1 will al- 
leape,) 
pro of darkneſs, and that: \rheſe two war 4- 
ainſt one another ;, T hat Oromazes made ſix Gods, 
"be firſt 7 of Benevolence 3" the ſecond, of Truth ; 


The third , of Equity ;, the.reſt of Wiſdom, Riches, | 


and Pleaſure, which good things are attendant upon 
the Maker ;, That,'then Oromazes: tripled nj 
and removed himſelf ſo far from the Sun, as the 
Sm is diftant from the Earth, and that they adorn- 
ed the Heaven with Stars , appointed one pn, 


. ſtar as.Guardians gud watch for the reſt ;, That 
made 2.4 other Gods,and put them in an Egg, and that 
Arimanius having made as many more, they broke the 
Egg. Whence it comes that g 


; is a with. 
ill, That the fatal time approacheth, in which theſe 


. ſhallbe deſtroyed by Famine and Peſtilence, and Ari- 


(4) In Proen. 
{b) De Divi» 
nat. 


(5) Lis. 
(4) Var, Bib. 


(?) Macro b, 


( f) Dr Divi- 
nat. (ib. 1. 


(ge) Yar. Hiſt. 


2. I”, 
(») Lid. 2, 


(5) tn Zor, 


manius azter/y deſtroyed , and the Earth made even 
and ſmooth, There ſhall be one Life and one City 
(or common Society) of all men living,and one Lan- 
guage. bv | 


—_—— 
——— 


—_ 


CHAP. 11. 
' Arts of Divination, 


F yy the other Parts of the Perſian 
Learning, are to be reckoned their Arts of 
Divination and Prediftion , which ( 4) L&aertins 
affirms were prattiſed by the Magi. (b) Cicero 
adds, that they aſſembled (in fana) in Temples or 
conſecrated places, to conſult about Divination. 
Hence (c) Strabo ſaith , that , by the Ancients, 
Djviners were much eſteemed , ſuch as amongſt the 
Perſians, were the Magi, and Necromancers , and 
Lecanomancers, and Hydromancers : (d) e/flian, 
that the Wiſdom of the Perſian Magi, beſides all 0- 
ther things which it was lawful for them to know, 
aid conſiſt alſo in Divination; And ( e) Lucian 
ſtyles the Magi 4 kind of Perſons 5kilful in Divi- 
ration , and dedicated to the Gods, Of their Di- 
vination ( f) Cicero giveth an inſtance concern- 
ing Cyrus 3 (2) Ahan,another concerning Ochus. 
Amoneg{t other kinds of Divination,(þ) Felleius 
Paterculus affirms,that they foretold by the marks 
of the Body. They ſeem to have been skilful like- 
wiſe in Aſtrology , for (4, Suidas aſcribeth to the 
Perſian Zoroafter five Books of Aſtroſcopick, Apo- 
celeſmes. That they were alſo conſulted con- 
ceraing the preſignification of Prodigies,is mani- 


at Oromazes was produced. of pureſt light, 


burn the Grecian Te | 
-* But (k) Srabo frequently elſewhere menti- (4) 


wn 
Part XVII 
feſt from the Relation of (k) Yalerius Maximus, ( & ).Lib.1,, 
concerning that which happened ro Yerxes. 6, ; 


0 —— 


CHAP» SH: 
Of the Religious Rites, or Magick of the Perſians, 


Ef þ He chief Science and Employment of the 
Perſian Magi , was termed Magick, from 
the Profeſſors , A4agi , and is defined by Plato, 
(a) the ſervice of the Gods, called alſo Mazer16lce. (a) Altib 
The Magi , faith (b) Laerrius, are employed in the \,) 
ſervice of the Gods, and abous ſacrificing and pray. ®) "on 
ing . gy only wr vhbgr— the Gods will 

ear, (c) Dion Chryſoſtom , The Perſians call | 
them Mags, who are Fes in the orb of » (9) anita, 
Gods, not like the Greeks, who, ignorant of the. mean- 
ing of the Word, called them ſo who were shjlful in 
Goetick, Magick, of. which that the Perſian Mg- (7 
gi were ignorant; (4) Laertixe alledgeth the Teſti-- (4) pnes; © 
monies of Ariſtorle , in his Treatiſe entitaled” Ma- : 
gick,, and Dinon in the firit Book of his Hiſto., 
7 - on nas ir 
As concerning their Religions Rites ; (e) He- 4) ;;1, 
rodotus and ( f) Strabo affirm , that rr — 
Temples, Altars, or Images, but did impute it to mad- 
neſs in ſuch as bad;, the reafon whereof (g ) He- 


. (g) Locecit, 
rodots Conceives to have been, for that they did 


| not believe as the Gretians, that the Gods were (h) of (b) De leg. 2, 


human form ; or as (3) Cicero , for that they con- ON 19 


' ceived the Gods , to whom the whote World was Vit gueas, i.t. or- 


a Temple or Houſe,could not be ſhut up within Walls; Spumuirps, 
wpon which ground the Magi perſwaded Xerxes 70 
mples. . 


ons their Temples, Altars, and Images ; whence 
it may be argued, cither that in the time of He- 


 rodotus they had not any , and that Serrabo, in af- 


firming the ſame, with Herodorx, is to be under- 
ſtood only of their Primitive Inſtitution, which 
when the AA4acedonians afterwards conquered 
them, became corrupted with Grecian Rites; Or 
that there'were difterent Sefts among them from 
the beginning: whergof ſome allowed Altars , 
Images, and Temples, others diſallowed them. 
(1) Herodotus and Strabo further add, that : 
ſacrificed in High Places; their Rites and Sacrifi- 
ces Herodotus deſcribes thus. When they go about 
to ſacrifice , they neither ereft an Altar, nor kindle 
Fire, nor uſe Libation, nor Flutes, nor Garlauds 
Cakes , but when any man intends ſacrifice to ſome 
one of theſe Gods , he drives the vittim to a clean 
place , and invocates that God z, his Tyara being 
crowned with Myrtle ;, It is not lawful for him who 
ſacrificeth to pray for good things for himſelf alone, 
but he muſt pray for dll the Perſfer! in general, and 
in particular fr the King : for in praying for all the \ 


(t) 


Perſians he includes himſelf. Having cut- the vi- » 
' lim into little pieces, he boils the fs , and ſtrew- | 
3 


ing ſoft Herbs, eſpecially Trifoly , he laies the fleſh 


upon them ;, The Magus ſtanding by ſings a Theogo- 1 
a Pri 


nal Hymn ;, for this they concerve to 

incantation. Without a Mags it is not lawful for 
them to ſacrifice. Soon after, he who ſacrificeth takgs 

away the fleſh and diſpoſeth of it as he pleaſeth. 

(mm) Strabo adds, that when the Magus who de-_ (n) Ljh, 15] 
clares the ſacrificed, hath deſtributed the pieces of the OE 
fleſh, every one taking h1s piece they all depart home ; 
leaving ne part for the Gods ;, for they ſay the Gods 

. require 


gt 


(c) Pr 


(a) L 


(e) Lo 


(ſ)0 


(z) 


()1 
tra 


(, 
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a Sm... Ma. 


(a) Lib. r. 
(d Lib. 15. 


(c) Prom. 


(a) L0%e (ils 


require nothing but the Soul of the vittim: Tet ſome 
(it is ſaid) lay part of the ſat upon the fire. 


— 


CHAP. IY, 
The Gods of the Perſians. 


H Erodotus (a) and (b) Straboreckon the Gods 
of the Perſians thus, Jupiter , the Sun , 
the Moon ;, Venus; the Fire; the Earth; the Winds; 
the Water, (c) Laertiz not fo fully, the Fire, the 
Earth, andthe Water, _ þ 
By Fupiter, as (d) Herodotus and Straboaffirm, 
they underſtood the whole Circuit of Heaven ; Aga- 
thias adds , that they worſbipped ) upiter under rhe 
name of Bell , which ſufficiently argues they de- 


. rivedthis God from the Chaldeans. 


(t) Lo. cit, 


(ſ) 0econem. 


(g) Porphyv. #n 
antr, Nymph. 


(b) Lih. 6, c0n- 
tra Celſ. 


(3) þn Stelicut. 
(& ) Gregor. 
Naz, 


(1) 23d. 1, 


To the Sun (as both (ec) Herodotus and Strabo 
witneſs) they ſacrificed : . Straho adds , that they 
called him Mithra. This was the greateft of 
their Gods ; as Cyr (introduced by ( f ) Xeno- 
phon). acknowledgeth; ſwearing by him : Heſy- 
chi» likewiſe affirms it was the greateſt of their 
Gods,and that the greateſt Oath which the King 
himſelf took was by Mithra. 4 

They repreſented him with the face of a Li- 
on, ina Perſian Habit , with a Tiara , holding 
with both hands a Bull by the horns,which ſeem- 
ed to ſtrive to get from him; ſignifying, that: 
the Moon begins to receive her light from him 


when ſhe leaves him. T 


(2) Zoroaſter firſt amongſt the Perſians ( as 
Eubulus affirms , who wrote many Volumes of the 
Hiſtory of Mithra) did conſecrate a natural Cave 
in the Mountains next Perſia, in honour of Mithra, 
the King and Father of all : ſignifying by this Cave 
che World framed by Mithra ;, by the other things 
diſpoſed within it, in fit diſtances, the Elements and 
Conor the World, The Cave of Mithra is 
mentioned by many others. | 

In the Mithrean Rites (for ſo Lampridius terms 
them ) Celſus (cited by (b) Origen) ſaith, the rwo- 
fold. motion of the Stars, fixed and erratick,, was re- 
preſented; and the paſege of the Soul through them : 
in ſign whereof there was ſe up 4. high. pair of 
ſtairs, having ſeven Gates, the firſt of Lead, the ſe- 
cond of Tir, the third of Braſs, the fourth of Iron, 
*be figth of Leather, the ſixth of Silver, the ſeventh 
of Gold: the firſt belongs to Saturn, the Lead ſigni. 
fying the ſlowneſs of that Planet ; the ſecond to 
Venus, to whom they compare Tin, for its brightneſs 
and ſoftneſs ;, the third to Jupiter , as being moſt 
ſolid with brazen ſteps ;, the fourth to Mercury , 
for they hold him to be the ſtouteſt undertakgr of all 
buſineſſes, cunning and eloquent, The fifth th Mars, 
in regard of its unequal and varioiu commixturt 7; 
the ſixth to the Moon, 'of Silver ;, the ſeventh to 
the Str, whoſe colour , us alſo that of the Stars re- 
ſembles Gold, \-< 

He who was initiated into theſe Rites proceeded, 
as Sides relates, through ſeveral degrees af » contu- 
mely. (5) Nonnus upon Gregory Nazianzen faith 
rwelve ( k,) and of pain, as burning, blows, and rhe 
like , by which trial be was to give teftimony of his 
ſanttity, and of his being void of Paſſion. - 

. Of the Rites of the Moon. there? is'nothing 
ſaid in particulat. | UH? of | 

| Concerning thoſe of Yenws, (/) Herodotus ſaith, 
They ſacrifice alſo ro Urania which they learnt of rhe 


| 


Aſſyrians and Arabians ;, the Aſſyrians call Venus, 
Militta , the Arabians Alilatz the Perſians Metra. 
And as Milidtha in Syriack fignificth generative, 
prolifick,, Venus genetiix, ſo mader, or mater,with 
the Perfians ſignifies ( as Kaphelengirs obſerves) 
a Mother, This perhaps was that other of rc 
Gods, which () Cicero affirms to have been wor- 
ſhipped by the Perſians, Syrians, aud all the'Kings of 
Europe and Aſia, with great devotion. 

The Fire, (») Julius Firmicus ſaith, they prefer- 
red before all the other Elements ;, (o) Agathias af- 
firms, they learnt to worſhip it of the Chald.:az:s : 
(p ) Strab telates; that in Cappadocia there was 
« great number of Magi, called Pyrethi, and many 
Temples of the Perſian Gods ;, they kill not the 41- 
aim with e knife , but ſtrike it down with a club * 
Here alſo there are Pyrethia Chappels , in the midſt 
of. which us an Altar , covered with great ſtore of 
aſhes ; where the Mags preſerve a fire that never 
£0es out ;, and coming in every ay ſing almoſt the 
ſpace of an hour , holding a bundle of rods before the 
fire, | with which, as (9) Mr. Selder obſerves, 
they ſtirred it up whilſt they ſung, Their heads 
are covered with woollen Tiaras, which being tied 0:: 
both ſides hide their lips and cheeks : Thus Strabo; 
an eye-witneſs. Theſe Pyratheia (or as Suidas 
terms them Pyreia,) where thoſe ſempirernal fires 
of the Magi mentioned by (r) Ammianus Mar- 
cells: Neither in Temples only did they ufe 
theſe Rites, but in private Caves, where ( [) J- 
lins Firmicus reports they worſhipped the Fire 
with many extraordinary Cererhunies, as a- 
monegſt other things uſing to pronounce theſe 
Words, MikTx&a puke 0 knowing our 3tTe me 
Tegs «&y&vs, Nor did this Worſhip extend to 
Fire only, but (t) to all things that reſembled it, as 
Diwonyſins reports, whereof ( «).Strabo inſtancerh 
the Pyropus. (w ) Fulins'Firmicus adds , that they 
called the Fire Mithra, by which; a$ alſo by their 
worſhipping it in Caves , it is manifeſt thar 
( ſometimes at leaſt ) they took it for the Sun, 
their greateſt Deity. 

Concerning the Worſhip of the Earth and 
Winds nothing particular is delivered z Fhat of 
the Water was qa in this manner, (x ) 
They go to a Lake , River, or Spring , where they 
ualy 4 trench, and kill a viftim ,, taking care that 
none. of the blodd come at the water ;, then laying 
Mirtle and Laurel upon it they burn it with rods, 
and making ſome prayers, ſprinkle oyl mixed wit) 
milk and honey, not in the fire or water ; but on the 
Earth, | 

Other Gods the Perſians had, though not rec- 
koned amongſt theſe, whether as leſs principal, 
or of later date z of theſe afe mentioned by the 
ſame Author (Strabo,) and by others, Araitis 


 Hitherto of the Doftrine of the Perſians; 
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(m) 


(n)- Dt error, 
prof. Relig. 
'g \ 
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(p) Lib. 14% 


(4) De Dits Sr, 


Jynt. 2.6. 7+ 


(?) Lip. * 


({) ih, 


(1) Perzeg, 
(a) Libs 
(w) 


(x) Str:h, lik, 
I5. 


(Venus} Amandatus, Sacea, Sandes and Nannis * 
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THE 
THIRD: BD OK. 
Of the Sabxans. 


| Rabia the nobleſt Peninſula (if we may 

: ſo term it) of Aſa, is terminated by 
the Perſian, the Indian, and the Red 

Sea, except that on one ſide it is con- 

terminous to Syria, by which vicinity 

was occaſioned ſo near a correſpongence be- 
twixt thoſe Nations,that as the Chaldezan Learn- 
ing overſpreading all 3deſopotarmie, Syria, and Aſ- 
ſyria, did on one ſide extend to their Neighbours 
the Perſians , ſo on the other it reached to the 
Arabians, From which nearneſs perhaps it was 
(nat only of Situation, but Religion and Opini- 
oUs,) that Pliny uſeth their names promiſcuquſ-' 
ly, calling a great part of Meſopotamia, Arabia; 
and the Arabians themſelves Syrians. And the 
later Eaſtern Writers (eſpecially the Arabiars) 
under the appellation of Chaſdim or Chaldaniu 
(Chaldeans,) compreh:nded not only the Baby- 
lonians but the Nabatheans, Charaneans, and S4- 
beans , as (amongſt others ) Mubemed Ifacides 
takes Chaſdanin and Nabathea to be ſynonimous, 
and Ahmed , to his Book concerning the Reli- 
gion of the Sabean> , gives this Title , Of the 
Rites of the Charazean Chaldeans _— know 
by the name of Sabeans, he adds, commonly known 
by the name of Sabeans ; becauſe the Sabeans be- 
ing the moſt conſiderable of theſe , they like- 


wiſe under the appellation of Sabearns included | 


all the reſt ; even the Chaldeans of Meſopotamna: 
uſing the terms of Chaldea and Sabea no leſs pro- 
miſcuouſly than Pliny thoſe of Arabia, Meſppo- 
ramia, and Syria : for which R, Adaimonides (who 
doth ſo throughout all his Writings) gives this 
reaſon, becauſe the Doctrine of the Chaldears 
extended thither , and that the Religion of all 
theſe Nations was the ſame. 

Now. whereas Arabia is commonly diſtingvuiſh- 
ed into the Srony, the Deſert, and the Happy, we 
here mean not that part which js ſtiled the PNe- 
ſert, lying onthe North of Sakea,and firſt plant- 
ed by 1/macl, whoſe Poſterity afterwards , ha- 
ving learned the Language 0 
bick). were. called Arabians alſo, or more pro- 
perly, Hagarens, as deſcended from Hager, and 
Amrab Maſtiaarabah , the made Arabians, (that is, 
made ſuch by cohabitation and converſation with 


. the true Arabs,) but thoſe other true Arabs the | 


Inhabitants of the Deſert and the Happy, where- 
of the former came from Nebajorthus, Son of 1/- 
-1ael, and are by Pliny, Strabo, and Prolemy called 
Nabateans , as the Country it ſelf Nabatea, the 
later from Saba, Son of Chus, the Son of Cham, 
after whom ſtiled Sabeans (as the Country Sa- , 
bea) and (in ditinQtion from the made Arabjans 
of Arabia, the Deſert ) the native Arabians, The | 
Charanzans mentioned together with theſe, were 
the Inhabitants of Cara, a City of Arabia, men- 
tioned by Pomponizs Mela, whoſe Inhabitants | 
the Carreans, Pliny placeth next the Sabeans, di- 
ſtint from Hara or Caran in U{eſopotamia. 


——_2 


the Sabeans (Ara- | 
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ErGcnreenta Part. 
The Sabxan Philoſophers. 


CHAP. I 
Of the InSlitators of the Sabzan Sef. 


ing and Religion amongft the Sabears, 

there.is not any certain Agreement of 
Authors. Patricides, an Arabian Writer, attri- 
butes this Invention to 4 certain Perſian , named 
Zerodaſt , conte with Terah Father to A- 
braham z £ crodeſt and! Zoroatter are the ſame ; 
whereby it appears, that Patricides means one of 
thoſe two Zoroaſters , whereof one was the firſt 
Author of Sciences amongſt the Chaldeans,the o- 
ther introduced the ſame Sciences amongſt the 
Perſians; and though hecalls this Zerodaſt a Per- 
fran, yet by the Antiquity of the Time in which 
he conceives him to have lived, it is probable he 
rather intended the Chaldear. 

Others (adds Patricides ) are of Opinion that 
Tachmurat King of Perſia gave beginning to this 
Religion. The 1ame perhaps whom Elmacinus 
( another Arabian Hiſtorian, ) calls Tachurith - 
Others (faith he) conceive that the Religion of the 
Sabzans was manifeſted by a certain King of the 
Perſians, whoſe name was Tachurith. 

Elmacinus mentions another Perſian, to whom 
the ſame Invention was attributed, Iz thoſe days, 
{ith he, came forth Nazarib a Perſian, who, as i 
reported , was Author of the Religionof the Sab#- 
ans. : 

Others (continues Patricides) derive the [nfax- 
of the Sabzans from 4 certain Grecian named 
A or Javan, Sex of Berkley, aud bin they wilt 
have to be of the City Zaituna , which was built in 
Attica, Thus he; where Hertinger for Berkley 
reads AMercolim, , confirmed by Elnac;- 
#4 upon the fame Subject. - Others, ſaith he, af- 
firm , that the Religion of the Sabzans was broxy 
forth by\a Alan whoſe name was Juvan , Spx of 
Markoli, « Grecian, who fr ft found out the Science 
of the Stars. | 

To theſe Patricides adds the Opinions of ſome 
others, who held that the Authors of this Seft were 
fame of thofe wbo were at the building of the Tower 
of -Babel. Thus the AHrabiers. 

Some attribute the Inſtitution of the Sabeans 
to Cham, Son of Nach, who being baniſhed from 
bu Father's ſight, fled thither , and ( to uſe the 
Words: of Zattentins) ſetled in that pare of the 
Py which 1s now called Arahia: This was the 


"$f the firſt Inſtitutor of Learn- 


oz that knew not: Gad , becanſe the princs- + . 


pal Faupder thergof bad nos received the Worſhip of 
God by Tradition from his: Farber : Thus Zattan- 
rtius, with whom many agree in attributing the 
taifChen, and to his Son 
Chus the firſt Planter of Chaldes., from whoſe 
Son Sabd the Sabesns weredo named, and, upon 
this ground, fome have Iaboured to prove © : 
. an 
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(a) Chap. I.V, 
I5- 


Chap. 
hy The word ing in brightneſs , and my heart hath been fecretly 
bu, _ enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand, this alſo 
_ were an Iniquity to be puniſhed by the Fudge , for 1 
"ſhould have denied the God that ts above , where by 
kiſſing of the hand is implied the ancient man- 
ner of Veneration. 
CHAP. IL. 
Others of the Sabzan Set. 
8b Hat Terah Father of Abraham was bred, up 
in this DoCtrine might be conjectured from 
Joſuah 24. 2. where he is reckoned among thoſe, 
(4) De Nobsit that ſerved ſtrange Gods, (a) Philo terms him 
* an Aſtronomer, one of thoſe -that are verſed in 
Mathemiaticks. Eh 
(0) Mor, Nev. * Of Abraham Sonof Terah, (b) R. Maimonides- 


(c) Zoſeph. An- ( 


$44n/t. 1.8. 


(d) Mor. Nev. 


(e) Lib, x, c. q. 


cond Zoroaſters, of - which formerly. 

Others (as Damaſcen) aſcribe the Original of 
Idolatry to Serug. Epiphanius, and the Author of 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum,affirm that Hellemſm 
began in the time of Serng. This Helleniſm ſome 
conceive the ſame with the Sabear Superſtition 3 
what the Greek Fathers call Heleniſm, the Rab- 
bins term Goth , thg Arabians, Algiabeleiton, the 
rime of Ignorance » Tyne And though to 
determine any thing of thoſe early and obſcure 
Times be very difficult , yet we cannot doubt, 
but that the Idolatrous Worſhip of Fire and of 
the Sun ( aſcribed to the Sabears ) was of great 
Antiquity among them , ſince mentioffed by the 
moſt Ancient of Authors, Fob , who lived near 
them,as appears by the inroad which the (a) S4- 
beans made upon him. * (b) If 1 beheld (faith 
he) che (c) Sun when it ſhined, and the Moon walk- 


expreſly ſaith, Jt i well known that out Father A. 
braham was educated in the Faith of the Zabians, 
who held, there is no God but the Stars; indeed 
'c ) Beroſus acknowledgeth he was 5kilfal in the 
Celeſtials, and Eupolemus, cited by Euſebius , a- 
ſcribes to him the Invention of Aſtrolo 
Chaldaick, The Zabians themſelves in their An- 

nals give this accompt of his departure our of 
Chaldia. (d) 4braham, ſay they, being educated 
#: Ur, but diſſenting from the Vulgar, .and aſſerting 

that there was another Creator beſides the San , they 

began thus and objefted againſt him , and amongſt 0- 
ther Objeftions , they alledged the evident and mani- 
feſt operations of the Sun.in the World; but Abra- 
ham anſwered them,Tou are right which Sur us like the 
Ax which ts in the hand of him that om there- 
with: then they recite ſome of the Objections which 
he brought againſt them, ard at laſt they ſay , that 
the King caſt him in priſon, but nevertheleſs he per- 
ſiſted in priſon to oppngn them ;, whereupon rhe King 
fearing leſt he might do ſome hurt to his Kingdoin, 
and ſeduce men from their Religion , confiſcated all 
his Eſtate, and baniſhed him to the utmoſt Borders of 
the Eaſt. Thus the Zabians: from which Re- 
Hhtion Joſephus differs not much, who faith, that 
(ec) Abraham firſt underrook, to convince the ye- 
cerved Erronious' Opinion - of 'mon , ) concerning 'the 
Deity, gnd tHar be firſt raught and' proved thar there 
is but one God, hut ſeeing the Chaldzams and Meio- 
potamians began to mutiny againſt him for it , he 
thought it Expedient to for ſake the Country, 


The Rabbinical Traditions,are more particu- | Charan ard 


and | 


his Son Abraham, in the Preſcnce of. Nimrod, for 


| breaking his Idols, and that Abraham was there. 
; upon caſt into a fiery Furnace. Moſes Gernn- 
 denſis confirms the ſame Story , but R. Chain re- 


lates ft otherwiſe: Abgeham, ſaith he, met with 4 
Woman holding a Diſh in her hand , and the Woman 


| asking him whether he wonld offer any thing to the 


Goas, he tooka ftaſf, and broke the Images which the 
Woman had, and threw away the ſtaff ; bis Fath.r 
coming thither at the ſame time, demanded what was 
the matter ? Abraham anſwergd, that ſhe hd asked 
him, whether he would maze an offering, and that up- 
on his anſwering that he would firſt eat ſomething, 
there aroſe a diſpute betwixt them : but his F.,ther 
wed that the buſineſs was otherwiſe, and that he was 
heard to ſay many reproachful things of Nimrod. 
The Controverſie was brought before Nimrod the 
King of Babel : he commanded Abraham ro worſhip 
the Fire that was ſet before him; Abraham an- 
ſwered , If ſo, then adore you the Water , Warer 
which quencheth Fire, Nimrod ſaid to him, Wor- 
ſhip the Water ;, Abraham anſwered, If ſo, worſhip 
the Clouds which aiftil the Water. Nimrod ſaid, 
Then worſhip+he Clouds ;, whereupon Abraham, If it 
be ſo, then the Wind is to be worſhipped which api- 
tates and ſcatters the Clouds, Again Nimrod , 
Worſhipebe Wind; but Abraham , 17 fo, then is 
Alan much more to be worſhipped who underſtands the 
Wind. Ar length Nimrod growing angry , You 
talk, ſaith he, idlely, I worſhip none but the Fire, 
into the midſt of which I will caſt thee. * Ler the God 
whom thou wor ſhipgeſt come and free thee by his right 
hand. Aran ſtood by and talkgd ; they ors of 
which Opinion he was ;, he anſwered , If Abraham 


' get the better, 7 will be for him , if Nimrod , for 
' Nimrod.” Afier Abraham had gone into. the fiery 


Furnace and was freed, they ſaid 10-Aran,of which 
fide art thou ? he ſaid of Abraham's 3 then” they 
took, him, and caſt him-into the on all bis Bow- 
cls were burned, an he was taken out dead in the 


+ prgſence of hu Father. ' Thus R, Chain ; but Ce- 


drenus affirms, that Abraham thtowing his Fa- 
ther's Idols into the fire , his Brother Aran cn- 
deavouring to reſcue them, was burned.” 

The Ar#vians who imitate the Jews in Relati- 
ons of this kind , and fancy Superſtruftures of 
their own upon-Fables of the Rabbies , give a 
further accompt of 'what bappened unto Abra- 
ham after his departure from Nimrod, as appears 
by a fragment of a Mahomeran Writer,of which 
F ſhall cite only fo! much as moſt particularly 
concerns the Sabeans.' ' Edris, on whom be peace, 
was the firſt who after Enoch, the Son of Seth, the 
Son of Adam , of! whom peace, wrote with a pen; 
Thus thing afterwards Edris taught his Sons, and 
ſaid ro them, O Sons, know that 'you are Sabzans, 
learn therefore to read Books in your Youth. Now 
Sabzans are Writers, of whom the High (he means 
Mahomet) ſaid (Alk. Sur. 2 ) The Sabzans and 
the Nazarenes. The Author adds, that they ceaſed 
not to poſſeſs the' Books of Seth and Edris by Here. 
ditary Right among themſelves , until the times 0 
Noah , «nd of Abraham, after that the High God 
aided him againſt Nimrod, on whom be maledittien. 
But in that day wherein Abraham went ont of tbe 
Land of Irack, and wonld go iino Syria , intothe 
Land of, his Fore Fathers , he weng 10 the Land of 
Gheſira , and there he found a Peo- 
Friffff 2 ple * 
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and Chus , to be the ſame with the firſt and ſe- lar herein :. R. Solomon Hizrk reports from an 
| Ancient Commentary , that Tera# fell our with 
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ple of the Zabians , who read old Books , and 
believed ſuch things as were Contained in them. But 
Abraham ſaid, *©O my God , 1 did not think that 
&« beſides my ſel}, and thoſe that are with me, there 
& had been any of the Faithful who believed thee tobe 
© One; and God breathed to Abraham this, Anſwer. 
&« OAbraham, 1be Earth is never deſtitute, but that 
& there are fame 1n it thaf diſpme for God : But 
God commanded him to call them to his Religion and 
be called them, but they would not, ſaying, How ſhall 
we believe thee , when thou readeſt not a Bookg and 
God ſent among them a forgetfulneſs of thoſe things 
which they knew of Sciences and Books, for they con- 
ceived the Books which they uſed to be from God, 
and ſome of them believed, others not. Afterwards 
the Zabians were divided , and ſome of them be- 
lieved, viz. the Barhameans , who did not ſeparate 
themſelves from Abraham of Bleſſed Memory , but 
the reſt followed their own Religion very eagerly, VIZ. 
thoſe who are in the Land of Charan, who went not 
with Abraham into Syria, and ſaid, we follow the 
Religion of Seth, Edris, and Noah z Thus ac- 
cordmg to Kiſſexs , the Religion of the Sabeans 
was the fatme with that of the Haranears, or 
Meſopotamians, What he relates of Abraham's 
being ſent to the Sabears, is all borrowed from 
the Rabbinical Traditions. | 
But that there were anciently Learned Per- 


ſons-in Arabia, $kilful in Natural Philoſophy, | 


Aſtronomy, and other Sciences, is manifeſk from 
Teſtimonies far more authentick ; as (particu- 
larly) from the Diſcourſes betwixt -Fob and his 
Friends : of' the Arabian Philoſophers is it un- 
derſtood , that S4!omon's Wiſdom is faid to have 
excelled the Wiſdom of all the Sons of the Eaſt, 'Ta- 
cizus, deſcribipg Fudea , the Land and Bounds to 


the Eaſt are terminated by Arabia. «And that the | 
there are many others , ( g ) Hotringer cites (in, 
tus own Polleſſion) A Treatiſe of Mahomet the riental. lib. 1. 


Jews called. Arabia the Eaſt Country is.evident 
trom ſeveral-places in Scripture, as Gen, j0. 30. 
and 25. 6. 18;Fob1. 3. Fudf.6. 3, t. &c, Pliny 
alſo mentions the Magi of Arabia, (of whom he 
ipſtanceth #Hippocws. ), . Ptolotny, the Gulf of the 
Meagizin Arabia, and Porphyrins ( citing Diogen) 
relates'that Pythagoras(amonglt other Countries 
to which he travelled for Learning) went alſo ro 
Arabia, anddjved with the King there, 


o 
— 


CHAP. III. 
£ Their Writing. 

*He Sabeans pretended (as was lately-ſhew-, 
'T ed out. of Kiſſes, ) to, have had the Books 
of S&h,'and Edris, and not only thoſe, but ſome, 
alſo written by Adem; for the ſame Author con- 
tinning the Story of Abrabem's<coming amonglt 
the Subeans,. adds, that afterwards Abrabam ope- 
ned the Cheſt. of Adam , and behold , in. were the 
Books of . Adam likewiſe rhe Rooks of Seth, 4nd of 
Edris,545 #fey he nenes of, all the Prophets that 
were robe-ſe#r after Abraham. Bat Abraham fad, 
Happy inidced| are the. Loins out of which all rheſe 
Prophets fhal come. And God wreathed to bim (this 
Anſwer) Thwr, 0 Abraham, 4rt che Fatber of them 
all, and they'thy Children ; and, for this reaſon A- 
braham deſeraed eo be called the Pather of the Pro-. 
phets, «po mbombe peace. 1 | ou 
- Of the fania'llay (4) Aaimonides conceives 


the Book of: Healings to have been , which was | 


lid by Exzezet. .-.. "e 
* 2 > 2714174 


The fame (b) Maimonides cites many other (b) Mer. New. 
Books of the Sabears, tranſlated into Arabick, 0. 


of which the chiefelt is entituled, of the Agricul- 


ture of the (c) Nabateans, tranſlatedby Aben Va- (c) 


chaſchijah : full of 1dolotatrical extravagancies ; 
i treats of the making of T\ilmenaias, of the deſ- 
cent of Familiar Spirits , of Conjurations of De- 
mons, of Devils, of ſuch as dwell in Deſerts (as Sa- 
tyrs were thought to do.) any other things it 
contained very ridiculous, by Qcb nevertheleſs they 
conceived that they could confutt the manifeſt Mira- 
cles (of Moſes, and the Prophets.) 


cites a Stery concerning Abraham related for- 
merly. 


but falfly. , 


Buxtorfus renders it, of ſpeaking lmages ; the 
reafon we have given formerly. | 
The Book, Tamtam. 
The Book, of Haſlearab. 
The Book of the Degrees of the Celeſtial Orbs and 
the Figures that are batda in every Degree. 
Another Book.concerning T\ilmenaias, which alſo 


$5 attributed to Ariſtotle. 


Another Book, aſcribed to Hermes. ' 

The Book of Iſaak the Zabian , wherein he ar- 
gnes in defence of the Law of the Zabians. 

A great Book, of the Cuſtoms and Particularities 
of the Law of the Zabians, as of their Feaſts, Sacri- 
fixes, Prayers, and other things concerning their Be- 
lief : All theſe (ſaith Maimonides) are Books which 
"treat of Idololatrical things , and are tranſlated into 
the Arabick, Tongue. 

Beſides theſe, (as Maimonides acknowledgeth,) 


Elder, Son of Tſaak, who is otherwiſe called 4- 
bulfark, the.Son of Abi Fakab. 


enakeewos A 


THE 
NINETEENTH PART. 
The Doftrine of the Sabzans. 


Hat is left to us of the Do- 
. Qtrine of the Sabears is delive- 
red upon later Authorities , 


than thoſe from which we have the Chal- 
aaick,: and therefore perhaps. is but an account 
of what it was in later times, degenerated from 
their Primitive Doctrine, which was immediate- 
ly derived from the Chaldaick, Nor is it im- 
probable,but that this corruptgon might be ſame- 
what aggravated by the ea tion of the 
Tailmudsſfts , and ſome Arabick Writers that fol 
low them, from whoſe hands only we receive it. 
However, we congeive it neceſlary to be annexed 
to the former, of which, though depraved , 'it 
pretends at leaſt to be the continued Succelſh- 
ON, 


CHAP. 


Another entituled, the Worſbip,or of the worſhip * 
of the Nabateans , out of which (4) Meimenides (4) Lis. 


(e) The Book, Haiſtanchus,aſcribed to Ariſtotle, /:) 
(f ) The Book, Hatteleſmaoth, of Tflmenaier; (f ) Ibid. 
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(a) 


(4) 


(c) M 
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{a) Maimon. 


(b) 141. 


(6) Mor. Nev. 


CHAP. Ll 
Of the Gods and Rites of the Sabzans. 


He (a) Sabzans held (as the Chaldzeans) that 
the Stars are Gods , but the Sun the greateſt 
God ;, for they plainly afſert , that the Sgys governs 
the ſuperiour and inferiow Worlds; (b) and call 
him the great Lord, the Lord of good. What they 
relate concerning Abrebam, retuling to worſhip 
the Sun, is delivered elſewhere; what they fur- 
ther fable of the Patriarchs, That Adam, (not 
being the firſt Man, but begotten by a Man and 
Woman) was a Prophet of the Moon, and, by 
eaching,perſwaded men to worlhip the Moon, 
and compoſed Books of Husbandry 5 That, Ne- 
ab was a Husbandman likewiſe, but believed not 
in Idols , for which they diſcommended him in 
all their Writings z That Serh alſo dilſented from 
Aaam , as to worſhipping the Moon ; See deli- 
vered more fully by (c) Maimonides. 

Their Forms of wonſhipping theſe Gods was, 
twofold, daily; and monthly ; the daily, is by 
Said Yahed deſcribed thus : They make the firſt 

ſacred, to the Sun, the ſecond , to the Moon ;, 
the third, to Mars ; the fourth , to Mercury z, the 
fifth, to Jupiter ; the jixth, to Beltha Venus z rhe 
ſeventh, to Saturn. ; 

The deſcription of their monthly Worſhip 
receive from a Ms. of AAahumed ben Iſaac, £ 
ted by Horringer ; They, begin the year irom the 
Month Niſan,of which they keep holy the firlt, 
ſecond, and third days; adoring and praying to 
their Goddeſs Beltha : they go to her Temples, 
ſacrificing Sacrifices , and burning living Crea- 
tures : On the ſixth day of the ſame month they 
kill a Bull to their Goddeſs the Moon '; and to- 
wards the Evening of the lame day eat it, On 
the eighth day they keep a Faſt , and likewiſe 
celebrate (at Night) a Feaſt in honour of the ſe- 
ven Gods, and of the Dzmons z, offeringa Lamb 
to the God of the Blind ( 2ars: ) On the fif- 
teenth day is the Feſtival of Sammael, (by this 
name the Talmndiſts underſtand the Devil) cete- 
brated with many Sacrifices , Holocaults , and 
Offeritigs : On the twentieth they viſit a Como- 
bium of the Haranears, called Cadi, where they 
kill three Oxen,one to Sarxrn , another to Mars, 
the blind God ; the third to the Moon : they 
kill likewiſe. nine Lambs , ſeven to their ſeven | 
Gods (the Plarets) one to the God of the Geni- 


the God that maketh the Arrows fy; the Curar, 
or Prieft,makes an Arrow take fire twelve times; 
by rubbing another ſtick againſt it : the 12ſt 
time he creeps upon the ground, and puts flax to 
itz if their flax kindle, they conceive their 
Rites well accepted of the Gads, otherwiſe 
| Not. | ' 

The fourth Month Thammuz, had a peculiar 
Solemnity about the middle of it, called the Fe- 
Rival Albukal , of the weeping Women: The Ori- 
ginal of which is thus related by R. Ad4timonides : 
In the ſame Book, ſaith he, they tell a Story of 
a certain Idolatrous Pſenflo-Prophet , named 
Thammnz. : who calling upon the King to wor- 
ſhip the ſeven Planets , and the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiack , and being by the King put to an 
ignominious death , the fame night in which he 
was ſlain, all the Images from all Parts of the 
Earth met in the Palace which was ereCted at B«- 
byton to the great Golden Image of the Sun, ſuſ- 
| pended betwixt Heaven and Earth : There this 

Image of the Sun fell down proftrate in the 
midſt, and (all the reſt of the lmages ſtanding 
round about it) bewailed Thammnz , .and began 
to relate what had happened to him z whereup- 
01 the reſt of the Images fell a-weeping, and 1a- 
mented all that night : But aſfloon zs the morn- ' 
ing appeared they all flew away and returned 
home to their ſeveral Temples. Hence came 
the Cuſtom, that on. the firſt day of the Month 
Thammuz (fmt) they weep, lament , aud be- 
wail 7hammeuz. This Cuſtom of Women weeping 
for Thammuz , is mentioned alſo by the Pro- 


mael , and to other Gods and Dzmons ; facrifi- 
ciog nine Lambs to Hanan. 

In the fifth Month, which, as the Syrians, they 
call .4b, they preſs new Wine to their Gods,and 
give it ſeveral names ; this they do the eight firſh 
days. They likewiſe kill a new born Infant to 
their Gods, which they beat all to pieces then 
they take the fleſh and mix it with Rye-meal , 
Saffron, Ears of Corn, Mace, and little Cakes 
like Figs; they bake this ina new Oven, and 
give it to the People of the Congregation of 
Sammael all the year long; no Woman eats of 
this, nor Servant, nor Son of a Bond-woman,nor 
Man that is poſlelled, or mad. 


ulles, and one to the God of the Hours. They 
likewiſe barn many Lambs and Cocks. Onthe 
28. day they go into the Temple which they 
have jn the City Szba, at a certain gate of Char- 
ran, called the gate Aſſarah ;, and: kill to Her- 
mes their God a great Bull; as alſo ſeven Lambs 
to their ſeven Gods; one to the God of the 
Demons, and to the God. of the Hours ,\ cating 
and drinking ; but they butnt nothing of any 
Beaſt that day. ; 
The ſecond Month which is 7:ar, they begin 
abſo with Sacrifices, celebrating the Conſecrati- 
on of Sammael,, and Fealting ; The ſecond day 
they keep in honour of. 4 bex Salem; drinking, 
and filling their hands with Tamarisk and other 
Frnits.. tet. | 
The 23. day of the tkird Month''they keep 
in honour of Sazznmeel , whom they affirm to be 


TheRites of the ſixth Month, named Eiloz!, 
are thus deſcribed by the ſame Author z Three 
days they boil water to waſh themmſelves,that they 
may perform the Rites of Sammacl, who is the 
Prince of the Dzmons , and the greateſt God ; 
into this Water they caſt ſome Tamarisk, Wax, 
Qives, Spice, &c. and when it is hot, take it be- 
fore Sun-riſe, and pour it upon their Bodies, as 
an Amulet : l he ſame day alſo they kill eight 
Lambs, ſeven to their Gods, and one to the God 
Sammael;, they eat alſo in their Congregations, 
and. drink every Man ſeven Cups of Wine ; 
The - Prince exaCts of every one of them two 
Drachms'to - be paid into his Exchequer. On 
the" 26. day of the ſame Month , they go forth 
to a Mountain, celebrating the Rites of the Sun, 
Sdturi and Vena ; barning eight Hen-Chickens, 
eight Cocks, and as-many Hens 3 He who made 
a Prayer and Requeſt to Fortune takes an old 
Cock, or a Cock-chicken, to the wings of which 
| be ties two ſtrings 3 ard ſets their ends'on fre 

| an 
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and gives up the Chickens to the Goddeſs For- 
tune ; If the Chickens are quite conſumed by 
the fire, his prayer is heard z but if: the fire of 
thoſe ſtrings goes out before the Chickens be 
quite burnt, the Lord of Fortune accepts not his 
Prayer, nor Offerings , nor Sacrifices. - On the 
27. and 28, they have their Myſteries , Sacrifi- 
ces, Offerings, and Holocauſts to Sammael, (who 
is the greateſt Lord: ) to the Bzmons and 
Geniuſſes , which"compaſs them about , defend 
them, and beſtow good Fortune on them. 

The ſeventh Month , which the Syrians and 
Sabeans call the firſt Tiſchri, hath peculiar Rites, 
thus deſcribed by the ſame Author : About the 
middle of this Month , they burn Meat to the 
dead, in this manner : Every one buys of every 
fort of meat that is in the Market ; of all kind 


_ of Fleſh, Frajts, greenand dry; they likewiſe 


dreſs it ſeveral ways ; all which they burn 1n.the 


night-time to the dead, and wiſh it the thigh- 


bone of a Camel; they alſo pour mixed Wine 
upon the fire, for the dead to drink. 

In the eighth Month, which is called the Larer 
Tiſchri , they faſt on the 21. day, and ſo on, for 
nine days, the laſt of which is the 29. this day 
they do in honour of the Lord of Fortunes z 


* Oc. 


The ninth Month , called the firſt Cannn, is 
chiefly Sacred to Yewws 3 on the fonrth day they 
ſet up a Tabernacle, which they call the Bed of 
Beltha ;, adorning it with ſeveral Leaves, Fruits, 
Roſes, &c. Before they offer their Sacrifices 
of Beaſts and Birds, they ſay , Let theſe Sacrifi- 
&s be deſtined to our Goddeſs Belrha; this they 
do for ſeven days : all which time they burn ma- 
ny Beaſts to their Gods apd Goddeſſes. On 
the 30. day of the ſame Month, the Prieſt ſits in 
an High Chair, to which he gets up by nine 
ſteps; and, taking in his hand a ſtick of Tama- 
visk, ſtretcheth it out to them all,and Rriketh e. 
very one of them with it three, or five, or ſeven 
times. Afterwards he makes a Diſcourſe. to 
them, wherein he declareth to the Congregation 
their continuance, multitude, places, and excel- 
lency above all other Nations ; he likewiſe tells 
them the largeneſs of their Empire , and the 
days of their Reign : Aſter which he comes 
down from the Chair,and they eat of the things 
offered to the Idols, and drink : and the Prince 
exacts of every one of them this Day two 
Dracims to the Exchequer, 

The tenth Moth, called the other CanunFeems 
particularly devoted to the Moon; for on the 
24.day thereof isthe Nativity of the Lord,thar' 
is, the Moon, at what time they celebrate the 
Rites of Sammael, ſacrificing, and burning four- , 
ſcore living Creatures four footed Beaſts. and 
Fowl; They alſo cat and drink and burn Baaz, 
ſticks or canes of Palm, ſlender at the bottom, 


- to their Gods and Goddelles. 


In the eleventh Month, Sijubar, they faſt ſeven 
days together , beginning from the ninth day, 
upon which they proclaim a Faſt to the Sun,who 
is the great Lord, the Lord of good: They eat 
not in all this time any thing of Milk; nordrink 


Wine ; nor pray during this Month to any bu 


Sammael, the Genii, and Demons. 
In the Month A4dar , which is the twelfth. and 

laſt, they faſt alſo to the Moon , eſpecially on 

the 28. day ; The Preſident diſtributes a Barley 


Loaf to the Congregation, in honour of Mears , 
the Prince exa(ts of every one of them towards 
his Exchequer two Drachms. 


ee 


CHAP. 1. 
Other Ritgy of the Sabxans contrary to the Leviti- 
cal Law, 

(4) R Maimonides mentions ſeveral other 

* Rites of the Sabeans,which were ex- 
prelly repugnant to the Levitical Law , adding, 
that he was acquainted with the-Reaſons and Canſes 
of many of the Laws of Moſes, by means of know- 
ing the Faith , Rites and Worſhip of the Sabzans. 
The Examples alledged by him and others are 
theſe. 

They offered leavened Bread a , and, for their 
Offerings , made choice of ſweet things only , and a- 
nointed their Sacrifices with Honey ;, prohibited, 
Levit. 2. 11» ' 

T hey uſed on 4 certain day to feed on Swines fleſh; 
prohibited, Levir. 11.7. 

They held it unlawful to kill and feed on 
tome Beaſts permitted to the Jews ; as the Ox, 
which Aaimonides ſaith , they much honoured for 
the great profit he brings by Agriculture, and there- 
fore beld it unlawful to kill him , as alſo the Sheep ;, 
neither of which they killed. 

» Some of the Sabzans worſhipped Devils, believing 
they had the ſhapes of Goats , and therefore called 
them Seirim; On the contrary , the Levitical 
Law prohibits to offer Sacrifices le Seirim , anto 
Goats , that is toſay , Devils, appearingin the 
forms of Goats, Levit. 17. 7. 

Though they did abominate Blood , as a thing ex- 
ceeding deteſtable, yet they did eat it, believing it ro 
be the Food of the Demons, and that he that did eat 
of it ſhould become.a Brother or intimate Acquain- 
tance of the Demons, inſomuch that they would come 
to him and tell bim future Events; prohibited , 
Levit. 17. 10. 23. 

They worſhipped the Sun at his riſing , for which 
reaſon , as our Rabbins expreſly teach in Gemara, 
laith Maimonides, Abraham oxr Father deſigned 
the Weſt for the place of the Sanftum Santtorum, 
when he worſhipped, in the Mountain Moria, Of 
this 1dolatry they interpret what the Prophet 
(b) Ezekiel faith , of the men with their backs ro- 
wards the Temple of the Lord, and their faces to- 
_ the Eaſt , worſhipping the Sun towards the 
Eaſt. | 
, Mabummed' Ben-Iſaac relates, that they ſhaved 
themſelves with Razors, and branded themſelves with 
fire ;, there were alſo married Women among ft them 
who ſhaved themſelves in the ſame manner ;, for- 
bidden, Levir. 21.5. 

(c) They had a Cuſtom of paſſing their Chil- 
dren , .4s ſoon as they were born , through the fire, 
which they worſhipped, affirming that ſuch Children 
4s were not ſo paſſed would die. This was alſo 
exprelly forbidden by the Levitical Law. 

Another moſt obſcene Cuſtom they -had of 
Engrafting , deſcribed by (d) Maimonides , to 
which: he conceives the Levitical Prohibition 
to allude. 

Othersthere are'of the ſame kind cited by the 
{ame (ec) Author, who concludes, that as concern- 


| ing thoſe particular Lams , the reaſons whereof are 


conceales 
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(d) Mor. Ntv. 
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(4) nexg. 


(e)Vit. Plotine 


" (1) zpift, 


Parr XIX. 


(9)De dy 
on.» 


concealed, and the benefit unkwown 10 me, ir proceeds 
from hence , that the things which we hear are not 
ſuch as thoſe which we ſee and perceive with our 

s. For this cauſe, thoſe things concerning the 
Rites of the Sabzans , which I have learnt by hear- 
ing, and from their Writings , are not ſo ſolid and 
certain, as with thoſe who have ſeen them prattiſea, 
eſpecially ſeeing that their Opinions and Sefts pe- 


riſhed 1000 years ſince , ' and their names were d- , 


boliſhed. | 
With the Sabeans , we conclude the Chaldaick 
\ Philoſophy. . 
THE 


CrarDaick ORACLES 


OF 
ZOROASTER 


and his Followers. ' 


H E moſt conſiderable Remains of 
the'Chaldaick Philoſophy are thoſe 

Oracles which go under the name 

of Zoroaſter ; Some indeed con- 

demn them as ſuppoſititious, (4) 

forged by ſome Pſeudo-Chriſtian Greek, (perhaps 


(9) clem,Strow* the rather, becauſe (b) The followers of Prodicus 


the Heretick,, boaſted that they had the ſecret Books 
of Zoroaſter.) But this ſeems leſs probable, in 
regard they lie diſperſed amongſt ſeveral Au- 
thors; nor are they to be neglected, in that they 
have been held in great veneration by the Plato- 
nick Philoſophers. Which ſufficiently alſo ar- 
gues that they are none of the Writings char- 
ged by (c) Porphyrius upon the Gnofticks, as for- 
them \under the name 0 er, fince 
thoſe (as he acknowledgeth) were by the Plato- 
nick Philoſophers, (of whom he inſtanceth Plori- 
9 and ICS and demonſtrated to be 
wrious and ſuppoſititions. 
# Some —_ that they are not Chaldaick , be- 
cauſe many times accommodated to the Greek 
Stylez But there are in them many ſo Harſh 
and Exotick Expreſſions, as diſcover them to be 
Originally foreign; and where they agree in 
Terms with that which is _— to the Greek 
Philoſophy, we may ſay of them as (4) Jambli- 
chus upon another Occaſion, (on the Writings 
that go under the Name of Hermes Triſmegi#tus) 
as they are publiſhed-under the Name of Zoro- 
aſter, {0 alſo they contain the Doctrine of Zoro- 
«ſter , though they frequently ſpeak in the Style 
af the Greeks; for they were Tranſlated out of 
Chaldee into Greek by Perſons skilful in the 
Greek VE. 

To perſwade us that they ate genuine ; 2nd 
not of Greekiſh Invention, (ce) Xfirandula pro- 
feſſeth to Ficinus, that he had the Chaldee Ori- 
ginal in his -poſſeſFon ; {wa (faith he) forcibly 


= 


as. 


taker off from other things , and inſtigated to the 
Arabick, and Chaldaick, Learning by certain Books 
in both thoſe Languages , which came to my Hands 
z0t accidentally, but doubrieſs by the Diſpoſal of God 
im favour of my Studies. 
and you will believe it. The Chaldaick Books , ( if 
they are Books and not rather Treaſures ) are, the O- 
racles of Aben Eſra, Zoroaſter and Melchior, Ma- 
Bi: #2 which thoſe things which are faulty and de- 
fettjve in the Greek,, are Read perfett and entire. 
There is alſo, (adds he) an Expoſition by the Chal- 
dean Wiſe-men upon theſe Oracles, ſhort and kpotry, 
but full of Myſteries , There is alſo a Book of rhe 
Dottrines of the Chaldaick, Theology, and wpon it a 
Divine and copious Diſcourſe of the Perſians, Gre- 
cigns , «nd Chaldzans ; Thus Afrandula, after 
whoſe death theſe Books were found by Firinuz; 


| but ſo worn and illegible that nothing could be 


made out of them. 

Further, ro confirm that theſe Oracles were 
(@ wefaid) Tranſlated into Greek by Perſons 
ekilful in the Greek Philoſophy , let ns call to 


| mind that Beroſus (f)) introduced the Writings 


of the Chaldeans concerning Aſtronomy and Philo- 
ſophy among ſt the Grecians ;, and that Fulian the 
Son, a Chaldzan Philoſopher, (g ) Wrere The- 
urgick, Oracles in Verſe , and other ſecrets of that 
Sczence : and probably , if theſe were no part of 
that Chaldaick Learning which Beroſ firſt ren- 
dered in Greek, they yet might be ſome of the 
Theurgick Oracles (for ſuch the Title ſpeaks 
them) of Fla; for ſome of them are cited by 
Proclus as ſuch. From the account which 44;- 
randula gives of thoſe in his poſleſſioa, to which 
were added a Commett, and a Diſcourſe of the 
Doftrines'of THEChaldaick Theology, it night 
be conjectured , that what is delivered to us by 
Pletho and Pſellzs, who beſides the Oracles, give 
us a Comment on them , together with a Chal- 
daick Summary, was extracted out of that Au- 
thor which A4irandula deſcribes to have been of 
the ſame Kind and Method, but much more Per- 
fe&t and Copious. 2 
This Titte of Oracles was perhaps not given 

to them only Metaphorically to expreſs the Di- 
vine Excellence of their Doctrine , but as con- 
ceived indeed to have been delivered by the O- 
racle it ſelf; for (h) Stephane teſtifies that che 
Chaldaans had an Oracle which they beld in no leſs 
Veneration than the Greeks did theirs at Delphi : 
This Opinion may be confirmed by the high Te- 
ſtimonies which the Platonick Philoſophers give 
of them, calling them (z) che Aſſyrian Theology 
revealed by God, and the Theology delivered by God. 
And Preclus elſewhere having cited as fron the 
Gods, one of theſe Oracles which ſpeaks of the 
Ideas, (a Platonick, DoCtrine) adds, that hereby 
the Gods declared the Subſiſtance of Ideas , and ac- 
quieſceth as ſatisfied in that the Gods themſelves 


1 ratifiethe Contemplations of Plato. 


Some of theſe Oracles which eſcaped the In- 
juries of time, were firſt publiſhed by Ludovicus 
Tiletanus , Anno 1563. at Pars; together with 
the Commentaries of Gemiſtzs Pletho , under the 
Title of the Magical Oracles of the Magi deſcen- 
ded from Zoroaſter , the ſame were afterwards 
Tranſlated and put forth by Facobus Marthamus, 
and laſtly together with the Comment of Pell: 
alſo, by Fohannes Opſopers at Pari4, 1607. 


Theſe by Frantiſcut 1Patrieim were enlarged 
- with 


Hear the Inſcriptions, * 
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(&)2zv. pag. 
4. 0. 


(7) Phileſ. þ2r- 


bx, 


(nm) Pag. 


with a plentiful Addition out of Proclus, Hermi- 
as,Simplicutts, Damaſcins, Syneſins,Olympiodorus, Ni 
cephorns, and Arnobins : encreafing them (k) by 
his own account, to 324. and reducing them for 
the better. perſpicuity to certain general Heads, 
put them forth and Tranſlated them into Latin, 


Ano 1593+ 


[They were afterwards put forth in Latin by 
(1) Ortho Heurnins, Anno 1619. under the Title 
of The ſincere Magical Oracles of Zoroaſter King 
of BaCtria, and Prince of the Magi; but Heurnins 
under the fpretence of (») putring them into good 
Latine , (as he calls. it) and poliſhing them with a 
rougher File , hath patched up and corrupted 
what Patricius delivered faithfully and ſincerely, 
endeavouring to put theſe Fragments into a con- 
tinued Diſcourſe , which in themſelves are no- 
thing coherent , but diſperſed amongſt ſeveral 
Authors. 


Patricius indeed hath taken much Learned ' 


pains in the ColleCtion of them ; but with leſs 
Regard to their Meaſures and Numbers, and (as 
from thence may-be ſhown ). ſometimes of the 


-Words themſelves : nor is there any- certain 


means to redreſs this Omiſſion , by conparing 
them with the Authors, out of which he took 
them , ſince few of thoſe are extant , neither 
doth he, (as he profelleth to have done) affix the 
'Names of the Authors to the ſeveral Fragments, 
except to ſome few at the beginning ; However, 
we ſhall give them here according to his Editi- 
on, that being the moſt. perfeCt ; together with 
ſach Additions as we meet withal elſewhere, and 
ſome ConjeCtures to ſupply the Defect we men- 
tioned. 

&* And whereas many - of theſe Oracles are ſo 
broken and Obſcure, that they may at firſt ſight 
ſeem rather Ridiculous than Weighkty , yet he 
who ſhall conſider, that as many of them as are 
explained by Plerho, Pſeltrs,, and others ;-would 
without thoſe Explicatians ſeem no leſs abſurd 
than the. reſt , but being explained diſcloſe the 
Learning of the Chaldeans in a profound and ex- 
traordinary manner , will eaſily believe all the 
reſt (even thoſe which appear ,lealt intelligible ) 
to be of the ſame kind , and confequently ought 


| no more to haye been omitted than any of the 


reſt. 
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FRANCISCI PATRICIt 
ZOROASTRI ORACULA. 


pI _— 


, MONAS, DYAS, ET TRIAS. 


hBi paterna mood eſt, 
Ampliata elt Monas, quz duo generat. 

Duitas enim apud hunc ſeder, &i intellectualibus 

' fulget ſeQionibus. - 

Et gubernare cincta., & ordinare quodcumque 
non ordinatum. . 

Toto enim in mundo. lucet T rias, cujus mons 
eſt princeps. 

Principium. omnis ſectionis, hic eſt ordo, 0 

In tria namque Mens dixit Patris ſecari omnia, 


- Cujus voluntas annuity & jam omnia ſea feere. 
In tria namque dixit Mens patris #terni, 
Menta omnia guberpans, « 
Et apparuerunt in ipsa Virtus & Sapientia, 
Et multiſcia Veritas. 
Hinc fluit Triadis yultus ante < aſfntion, 
Non primam, ſed cam quz menſyratus, 
Principiis tribus hiſce capias arrize cunt, 

« XK: * *. * 
Et fons fontium, & foqtium cunorum, 
Matrix continens cuncta, | 
Inde affatim exilit generatio wultivariz materiz. 
Ind traftus preſter exilis ignis fios, 


_——_—_— indens cavitatibus, Omnia namque 
Incipit deorſum tendere radios admirandos, 
Þ AT E R E T4 M E Ns, 


Seipſim rapuit by 

Potentie nd prof claudens — ignem, 4 

Non enim Aa paterno Tv quid 
una namque perfecit p__ 

" tradidlit 


E patris robore Gr ments floren, 
en paterga:Mens:e + genita, 
Cundtis inſeminavit vanculugrign quarla var aiÞaris. 


Qn0 omnia maneant » Eeppus Wt Allterminatum 


Neque oninibus. gue patci meczaliter contexts 


monſtret 
Ut in amore mianearit mundi. elementa: manentis. 
Habet ipſa intelligedtia paternam mentern indere 
Omnibus fontibus & principatibus. 
Eſt _—_ finis patetni profundi , & fons ments- 


N = e progreſs eft, ſed manſit in paferno pro- 
undo, 


| | Etinadyto, per deo-nutriens fi lentium. 


Non enim in materiam, ignis trans primus 


| 


Suam potentiam claudir operibus, ſed mente. 
Gggeee $ymbaold 
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Symbola-\ enim paterna mens ſeminavit per 
mundum. 


| Que intglligibilia intelli git. & iheffabilia exornat. 


- Tora partitio, & impartibilis. | 

Mente quidem continet intelligibilia, ſenſum.ye- 
rd inducit mundis. 

'Mente quidem continet intelligibilia, animam ve- 
Td inducit mundis. 


MENS, INTELLIGIBILIA, 
& Mentalia. 


Et unius mentis intelligibilis. 
Non enim fine intelligibili mens eſt : non ſeorſum 
_ exiltit. | L 
Quzdam ſane ſunt mentalia & intelligibilia,quz- 
cunque dum intelligunt intelliguntur. 
Cibus yero intelligenti eſt intelligibile. 
Diſce intelligibile, quandoquidem extra mentem 
exiſtit. | 
Et Mentis, quz empyreum mundum ducit. 
| Mentis enim menseſt quz mundieſt artifex ignei. 
Qui ſupermundanum paternum profunduni eftis 
intelligentes, 
Intelligibilis omnis ſeCtionis princeps eſt. 
Eſt enim quoddam intelligibile, quod oportet te 
intelligere mentis flore. - -. , 
Vel enim inclines,ut mentem,& illud intellexeris. 
Uc aliquid intelligens, non illud intelliges. 
Eſt enim roboris circumquaque lucidi poteatia, 
Mentalibus fulgens ſe&tionibus, non ſane oportet 
Vehementia intelligere- intelligibile illud, 
Sed mentis ample ampla flamma | 
Omnia metiente, preterquam intelligibile illud. 
Opus erg elk hoc intelligere ; nam &i inclinaye- 
ris pry ; 
Mentem tuam, etiam illud intelliges non parum. 
Sed purum converte oculum, » © 
Ferentem tuz animz tendere vacuam mentem 
la inelligibile; ur diſcas intelligibile, 
Quandoquidem extra mentem exiſtit. 


| | Deum hunc intelligit onuis mens, non. enifhr ſine 


Mente eſt intelligibili , & intelligibile non ſine 
mente exiltitc 1 *. -' | 

Ignis mentalis mentalibus przſteribus cun&ta 

Cedunt ſervientia, Patris perſuaſorio conſilio. 

Et intelligere , ſemperque anartere impigra ver- 

Fonte & principii, vertere, ſemperque manere 
impigra vertigine. k 

Sed nomen venerandum- inſomni vertigini 

Mundis indens, terribiles ob patris minas. > 

Sub duabus mentibus vitigenius fons - continetur 
animarum. ak ann 2 >! 

Et faCta, yui per ſe operans fabrefecit myndum; 

Qui ex mente exiliit primus.” IOETLYS be 


Indutus igne ignem, Vincularum ut temperet -, 


| Fontanos crateras, ſui ignis florem ſuſtinens. 


Mentalibus fulfet ſeftionibus, amoreque impleyic 
omnia. | 

Infgurata figurans. = 

Examinibus ſimiles feruntur, perrumpentes 

Per mundi corpora. II 

Quz mens dicit, intelligendo fane dicit. 


Potentia quidem cum illis, Mens vero ab illa. 
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IYNGES, IDEEX, PRINCIPIA. 


Multz quidem hz ſcandunt lucidos mundos. 
Infilieates, & in quibus ſummitates ſunt tres. 
Subjectum iplis elt principale pratum. 
RE ; quz patris opera intelligentes intel- 


Senſtbilibus operibus, & corporibus revelarunt. 
Tranſvettrices ſtantes dicere patri & materiz. 
Er manifeſts imitamina latentium operantes. 

Et latentia in manifeſtam Coſmopeiam inſcri- 
bentes. 

Mens patris ſtriduit, intelligens vigente conſilio 
Omaitormes Ideas. Forte verd ab uno evolanteg 
Exilierunt. A-patre enim erat conkliam & finis« 
Per = conjunguntur patri, pr aliam Fn alt 


Vita, Icom itis canalibus. _/- 
Sed: fant; mentali igne'diſqolitz,, 
In mentales : mundo namque Tex multi- 
fore = 
Propoſuit wientabae: typum incor rptiilem ava 
mundum 


apparuit. 
Omnifariam ideis gratioſus, quarum unus fons. 
Ex quo ſtrident diſpertite aliz, 
Immenſ#e, perrumpentes mundt<irea-corpora M 
Que per ſinus immenſos, examinibus fimiles, - : 
Feruntur converſe: circhmque.alibi alia, 
Conceptiones mentales fonte 4 paterno 
Multum decerpentes ignis flore'., 
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as ſuis ſummitates dedit. 
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Quo mundas habeat mentales ſaſtentatores in- 
. flexiles.” 

Quia operatrix, quia hrgitrix eſt ignis vitifet1, 

nia & vitigenium implet, Hecates figum. * 
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Magni potentis. 

Sed & Cuſtodes operum ſunt patris. 

Afſimilat enim ſe1pſum 3; ille urgens 

Typum induere idolorum. 

Teletarchz comprehepſi ſunt cum Synochis: 

His verd ignis mentalis mentalibus preſteribus 
 Ornnia parent ſervientia. 

Sed & quecunque materialibus ſerviunt Syno« 

chis. 

Induti armorum vizorent laminis reſonantis. 
Vigore Triglicho,mentem animimque armantem. 
. Pervarium Sytithema jacere ratiocinio. 

Neque ſupet incedere empyreis ſparſith canalibus, 
Sed colleCtim. 

Hi verd individua, & ſenſibilia efficiunt, 
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Et corporiformia, & deſtinata in materiam . 
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Veltigium promovens forme per que mundus . 
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ANTIMA, NATURA 
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| Sed Axione errorem anon | habente in motu. 


Fixitque multum cctum aſtrorum inerrantium. 

1Ignem adignem cogens.. | 

Fixioneerrorem non habente in motu. 

Sex.eos conſtituit, ſeprimum Solis, - 

In medium jaciens ignen. 

Inordinarionem egrum'bene-ordinatis ſuſpendens 

ZONis. 

Parturit enim Dea Solemque magnum, & ſplen-' 
didam Lunam. | 

| Ether, Sol, ſpiritus Lune, aeris ductores, 


Solariimque circalorutn', & lunarium elt repi- 


tuum; 

Sinufimque acreornm. 

Xtheris cantus, Soliſhue, & Lung FOLIA & 
aeris. 

Et latus aer, lunariſque curſus, & pplus Solis, 


Colligjt ipſum, accipieris ztheris harmoniam, | 
Soliſqz Lunzque, & quzcunque acre. continentur. 


| [gnis ignis Gerivatio, & ignis penu. 
| Crinesenim in acuram'nato lumini i conſpiciuntur 


Ubi Saturnus. 
Sol aſleſſor intuens polum purum. 
Etheriviſque corſas; & lone Ingens impetus, 


'| Aeriique tluxus. 
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| ecqicer mente concepir, mortabſqne'ci elt a- 
nimatus. 

Symbola gum paterna.me@s:ſeminivit-in-aniwis. 

Amore orion dnns replens animam. 

Repo —— in gorpgre-vero 

Vos repoſuit pater hominvimque detimque. 

Incqrpatea quidenunt Qifine-omnARRt + - 

Corpora verd iniphSveſtit tausadiigt alligata. 

Non p6teates Contigere incorportes.corpora, - 

Ob corpoream, .inquam concentrgt cltis; + NALY- 
ram. 
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Er ſi hanc animam videris redeuntem, 
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Cui profunditas ſemper infida ſubſtrata eſt , & 
Ades . 

Circumquaque caligans _/qualidus,idolis gaudens, 
Amens, 

Przcipitoſus, tortuoſus, ceecum profundum ſem- 
= involvens, 

Semper deſponſus obſcuram faciem , - inertem, 

ſpiritu-carentem. 

Et Ofor luminis.mundus, & tortuoſi Saxens 

A quibus vulgus attrahitur. 
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Anima hominum Deum coget quodammodo i in 
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Tuum enim vas beſtiz terrz habitabunt; 
 Ipfas autem terra ſepeliit ad filios uſque. 


\ 


DEAMONES, SACRIFICIA, 


Natura ſuadet eſſe Dzmonas puros. | 

| Er mala materi ;germina, utilia, & bona: 

Sed hzc in abdiris ſeptis mentis evolvo. 

Ignis Simulacrum faltatim in aere in tumorem 
extendens, I ns 

Vel etiam ignem infiguratum , unfle vocem cur- 
remamz "4 : * *« þ «6 

| Vel lumen abundans radians, ſtreperum, conyo- 
lutum: | 

Sed & equum videre, luce magis fulgurantem, 

Vel etiam pderym ſuis humeris inequirtantem e- 
quo, 

Tgnitum, vel auro diſtintum, vel ſpolidtunj/ :» 

Veletiam ſagittantem;&-ſtantem ſuper humeris, 

Mulrories fi dixeris mihi, cernes omnia leonem, 

Neque enim cceleſtis curvitas tuncapparet moles. 

Aſtra non lucent, Lunz Inx opertum eſt, *- 

Terra non ſtat,cernuntur ver6 cunCta fulminibus. 

Neque naturz voces per ſe viſibile ſimulacrum, 

Nomenim oportet illos te ſpeCtare antequam cor- 

; pus facris purgetur. +5 5 

Quando animas mulcentesſemper a ſacris abdu- 
/2cuneht | au. Vol 6 

| Ergo ex ſinibus terre exiliunt terreſtrescanes; 

Nugquart verum 'corpus- mortali- homini mon- 

| rants... | 

| circa Hecaticum turbinems *- 

| Nomina barbara nanquam mutaveris, - 


— 


$ 


- | Sunt-enindnproina apud fingulosa'Dg data 


Potentiamin Sacris ineffabilem habentia. + 


| | Quando videris forma ſine facrum-ignem, - 


| Collucentem faltatim totius per: protundumi 
mundi, 


Andi ignis yocem. 


» - 
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MONAD. DUAD. TRIAD. 


Here the Paternal Manad s. 
WwW The Monad « enlarged, which gente- 
rates two, 

For the Dad fits by him, won. coma with inet, 
leftual Settyons. 

An to govern all Things, and ta | Order every thing 
not Ordered. 

For in the whole World ſbineth the Trad aver 
which the Monad Rules. 

ThisOr der u« the of «ll:Settion. | 

For the Mind of the Father ſeit, that All t chinge be 
cut into: thiee: - 

Whſe e Will affented, andehen hi akings were divi- 


For the Mind of the Eternal; Father ſaid ima thres, 
| — _— #l things by Mind. 
And there appeared in it (ow Tving ] Fg 
Wiſdom, 
And Myltiſcient 
This mg - © rr eu of the Triad, Sing gre) 
Ex1/rent. eliJ[10[(I 
Not the firſt (| Eſſence | but where they: arginie: 
ured. 
For thou muſt conceive that all things ſerve theſe three 
Principles. 
The firſt courſe is ſacred, but in the middle. 
Another the third, aerial ; which cheriſbeth the 
Earth in 
And fountain of fountains, and of all fountains. 
The Matrix containing all "things. 
Thence abundantly ſprings forth the Generation of 
multivarious rey. 
Thence extrafted a preſter the flower of glowing fire, 


} 


— 


—_— 


| 


| 


— — ” — - - "ONT 


| Neither thoſe things which are intelleually context 

' intheli ;rhe of the Father is All things 

(That being the Elements of the Warld oy might per- 
Soft in Lowe. 

For it is. the Bound of the paternal Depth, and the 
Fountain of the Intelleftuals. 

co be forth, bus abided in the paternal 


Depe 
And in 
ſte 

For t/+ fire once above,  ſbutteth not his Power 

Into Matter by Adions, bus by the Mind... C. + 

For the paternal Mind hath ſowed Symbols oldie 
the World 

Which underſtandeth inreligibles, and beanferh in itt 


* Adytum according. to Nowayy: nouriſhed 


eff ables, . a) 
Wholly 1 n and Irdiui hx 
By Mind, he contains tbe meligibler, but introdu- 
| WS; Sepſe.into the =, 
By Mind Int Wes hr nr: 
ceth Sutin te rk I 
MIN D. FN TE * LT B LE 
INFELL LECT ALS. 
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A Nd of the one 2M; nd, the Inteligible ( iP ] 
For oe Mind, ic not 235thgv4 7 the Intelligibles, 


it exiſts not without ut 


Theſe are Inceleftuge; and Intelgibles, which brig 


For the 1 fo. le 1s the Aliment of the Tatelligen 
Leen the Imghigia ies erp on 


And dof the Hd wich mares the Enpred Hee: 


For the Frane,af ts fery Wild the Madat, rhe 


ho who _ + IE the ſpend paternal 
gum RYAA 
"al Selim 


Depth. . 

The Intelligible is predominant - 

There js & ar 19. Intelligible, which it behooves thee 
t0 underfland with the flower of the Mind. 

For of thou enclineſt thy Mind, thou ſhalt underſtand 
this alſo ; 

Yet lr. I ſomething | of it] thou ſhalt nor 
underſtand this wholly ; Y; for it is a Power 

Of Circumlucid Strength, glittering with IntelletFu- 
al Sefttions | Rays " 

But it behooves nor to conſider. this Intelligible with 

Vebemence of Intelleftion, 

Bnt with the ample flame of the ample Mind, which 


EdrE into the Cavities of the World : for all all 
from thence 


Begin to 4 ane” downwards their admirable Beams, 
FATHER: MIND. 


{ Ward Father hath ſnatched away himſelf ;, neither 

Hath he (hut up his own fire in his IntellefFual 
Power, 

For the Father perfefted All things, and deliver d 

- them over tothe ſecond Mind, 

Which the whole Race of Men calls the Firſt. 

Light begotten of the Father ; for be alone 

Having cropt the flower of che Mind from the Fa- 

- thers Viggar, 

* For the Paternal ſelf-begotten Mind underſtanding 
Ch] Work, 

Sowed in all the fiery bond of Love, 


Except this Imeligil but it behooves to underſtand 


this. 

For if thou enclineft thy Mind, thou ſhalt underſtand 

this alſo, 

Not fixedly, but having a pure turning Eye ({ thou 

muſt} 

Extend the empty mind of thy Soul towards chOAreli- 

nl of thou mayſt learn the Intelligible, for it exiſts 
beyond the Mind. 

But every mind underſtands this God ; for the Mind 
is not 

Without the Intelligible , neither is the Intelligible 

« without the Mind. 

To the Intelleftual Prefters of the Intelletual fire, all 


things 
's By 


ISIS” Woe —<Roroeonoe a eros 


Pann RUN, 


| That al things might continue loving I; o CU « 
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By yielding are ſubſervient to the perſwaſive Counſel 
of the Father. - | . 

And to underftand, ant always to remain in a reſtleſs 
Whirling | 

Fountains and Principles; to turn and always to re- 
main in a reFtHeſs Whirling. Ny 

But inſinuating into Worlds the Venerable Name mm 
a ſleepleſs i m_—_ 

By reaſon of the terrible menace of the Father. 

Under two Minds the Life-generating fountain of 
Souls is contained , 

'And the Maker, who ſelf-operating framed the 
World. 

Who ſprung firſt out of the Mind. 

ns ta with FA binding them together to miu- 

T, "- fountainous Craters, preſerves the flower of his 
own- fire. 

He glittereth with Intelleftual Seftions, ani filled all 
things with Love. | 

Like ſwarms they are carried, being broken, 

About the Bodies of the World. 

That things unfaſhioned may be faſhioned. 

What the Mind ſpeaks, it ſpeaks by underſtanding. 

Power is with them, Mind is from Her. 


JYNGES. ID&A'S. PRINCIPLES. 
Heſe being many aſcend into the lucid Worlas. 


\  Springing into them,and in which there are three 


Tops. . 0 

Beneath them lies the chief of Immaterials, 

Principles which have underſtood the intelligible 
Works of the Father. : 

Diſcloſed them in wr Works as in Bodies ; 

Being ( as it were ) the Ferry-men betwixt the Father 
and Matter, , 

And producing manifeſt Images of unmanifeſt things, 

And inſeribing unmanifeſt things in the menifef 
frame of the World, £ 

The Mind of the Father made a jarring Noiſe, un- 
derſtandin by Vigorows Counſel, 

Onmiform Idea s; and fiying out of one fountain 

They ſprung forth ;, for from the Fathers was the 
Connſel and End, 

By which they are connetted to the Father, by alter- 
nate ; V7 

Life from ſeveral Vehicles, 
But they were divided, being by intelle&ual fire diſtri- 
buted 
Into other Intelleftuals : for the King did ſet before 
the multiform World 

"An Intellettual incorruptible Pattern ,, this Print 
through the World he promoting, of whoſe form 

According to which the World appeared - 

Beautified with all kind of Ideas, of which there «s 
one fountain, 

Out of which come ruſhing forth others undiſtributed, 
Being broken about the Bodies of the World, which 
through the vaſt Receſſes, | 

Like ſwarms, are carried round about every Way. 
Intelletual Notions from the paternal fountain crop- 
' ping the flower of fire, ._ 
In the Point of ſleepleſs time, of this Primigenious 
Idea, . L 
The firſt ſelf coy fountain of the Father budded. 
0 


Intelligent ]ynges do (themſelves) alſo underſtand 
from the father : 
By —— Wai Councils, being moved ſo as to under- 
and. x 


HECATE. SYNOCHES. TELETARCHS. 


her out of him ſpring all 

Implacable Thamders, and the Preſter-receiving 
cavities | 

Of the Intirely-lucid ſtrength of Fachey-begotten He» 
cate. 

Ana He who begirds ( viz.) the flower of fire: 
and the ftrong | 

Spzrit of the Poles fiery above. 

He gave to his Preſters that they ſhould guard the 
Tops. 

Mingling the power of his own ſtrength in the Syno- 
ches. 

Oh hop the World bath Intelleftual guides inflexible! 

Becauſe ſhe is the Operatrix, becauſe ſhe is the Diſ. 
penſatrix of Life-giving fire. | 

Becauſe alſo it fills the Life-producing boſom of He- 
Cate. 

And inſtills in the Synoches the enlijuning ftrength 

Of potent fire. 

But they are Guardians of the Works of the Father. 

For he diſguiſes himſelf, profeſſing © 

Tobe cloathed with the Print of S; Images. 


The Teletarchs are comprehended with the Sy- - 


noches. 

To theſe Intelletual Preſters of Intelletnal fire, 

All things are ſubſervient. _ 

But as many as ſerve the Material Synoches, ' 

Having put on the compleatly-armed Vigour of re- 
ſounding Light. 

With triple ſtrength fortifying the Soul and the 
Mina. 

To put into the Mind the Symbol of Variety. 

And not to walk aiſperſedly on the Empyreal Chan- 
nels ; j 

But ſtiffly | _ 

Theſe frame indjviſibles, and ſenſibles., 

And Corgoriformes, and things deſtin*d to matter, 


"$OUL. NATURE. 


Þ* the Soul being a bright fire, by the power of the 

Father * eo) 

Remains Immortal, and is Miſtreſs of Life ; 

And poſſeſſerh many Complettions of the Cavities of 
the World : © TSS, 

For it 1s in imitation of the Mind ; but that which 
is born bath ſomething of the Body, | 

The Channels being intermix'd , fhe 'performs the 
Works of incorraptible Fire, 

Next the paternal Conceptiens I ( the Soul) dwell ; 

Warm, heating, all things; for he did pat 

The Mind in the Soul, the Soul inthe dull Body. 

Of us the Father of Gods and Men impoſed, 

Abundantly animating Light, Fire, Ather, Worlds, 

For natural Works co-exiſt with the Intelleftual Light 
of rhe Farther , for the Soul which adorn'd the 

reat 
Heavth, and adorning with the Father. 


But her Horns are- fixed above, 


| But about the ſhoulders of the Goddeſs, immenſe Na- 


ture is exalted. | 
Azain indefatigable Nature commands the Worlds 
and Works. 
That Heaven drawing an Eternal Courſe may run. 
And = ſwift Sun might come about the Center as he 
uſeth, 
Look not into the fatal Name of this Nature. 
Hhhhhhh THE 
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THE WORLD. 
T2 Maker who Operating by bjaſelf framed the 


hu 


the Were, A 
And there was another Bulk, of fire, 


By is folf aperating all. things that the Bady of the 
World myht be perfeed, 

That the World might be manifeſt and nor ſeem Mem- 
branous. 

The whole World of .F 4h and Water, and Eerth, 

And all-nowiſhing £1 | 

The unexpreſſible or expreſſible Watch-words of the 
World. | 

One Life by another from the diſtribated Channel;, 

Paſſing from above to the oppoſite Part, 

Through the Center of the Earth; and axacher fifth 
Middle: | : 
Fiery Channel , where it deſcends ro the material 

Channels. 
Life-bringing fire. | 
Sorin iſa up with the goad of reſaunding 


A 
cooker fountainauy , which grades the Empyraal 
orld. | 
| The Center from which all ( Lines) which wey [00- 
ver are equal. 

For the | La Mind ſawed Symbals thrangh the 
World. ; 
For the Center of every one # carried betwixt the Fa- 

thers, 
For it is in Imitation of the Mind, but that which is 
| born hath ſometbing of the Bady. 


Jr the Father congregated ſeven Firmaments of 
F the World; 
Circumſcribing Heaven in 4 round figure. 


He fixed 4 great Com inerratich Stars.  - 

ſk pb en a y lt of erratick, Animals. 

Placing Earth jn the middle,and the Water in the mid- 
dle of the Earth, 

The Air have tixſe, PO 

He fixeda great Company of inerratick, Starg, 

Tobe carrigg-pet by lahorious «nd traubleſame T euſion, 

But 4/6 ment which hath ng Error. | 

He FA a great Company of inerratick, Stays, 

Forcing fire ; Pak | $ 2 

To be carried by Settlement which hath rat Error, 

He conſtiteced them fix ; caſting into the zid'ſt 

The fire of the Sun, 2-3 | 

Suſpending their Diſorder in mel-ordered Lanes. 

For the Goddeſs brings forth the great Sun, and the 
bright Adoon, | 


O Ather, Son, Spirit, Guides of the Adaon aud of the 
_s 3.5 4 5 
And of the, ſolar Circles, and of ;be Monthly claſh- 


. ings, 

Andof the Aerial Recoſſes ! 

The Melody of the ther, and of the Paſſages of the 
Sun, aud Moon, and of the Air, 

Hnd the wide Air, and the Lunar Cornrſe, «xd the 
Pole of the Sun. 

Calefiing it, and recejving rhe Melady of che «&- 
mer, | 
And of the Stn, ang of the Moon, ang of ell that are 

contgined in the Air. 
Fire, the Derivation of fire, and the Diſpenſer of 


fre; 


Y 


| 


| His Heir pointedis ſeen by bis native Light 3 


Hence comes Saturn. L | 
The Sun Aſſeſſor heholding the pure Pole ; = 
And the Etherial Conrſe, andthe vaſt Mqtjon of the 
Aon 
And the Arrial fluxions, 
Ard the great Sun, and the bright Moor, 


TIME. 


—_ Mutdane God, Eternal, Infinite. 

Yawng, atid Old, of a Spiral form. 

| And another fountainous, who guides rhe Empyreal 
Heaven. 


SOUL. BODY. MAN. 


- bebooves thee to baſten tothe light, and to the 
beams of the Father ; 

From whence was ſent to thee a Soul cloatbed with 
much Mind. 

Theſe things the Father conceived, and ſo the mortal 
WAS animgted, 

For the paternal mind fawed Symbols in ſouls ; 

Repleniſhin the Sud with profound Love. | 

For the Father of Gods and Men placed the Mind in 
the Soul; | 

And in the Body be eftabliſhed Yow. 

Foy all Divine things art incorporeal. 

But bodity are honnd in them for your ſakgs: 

Incorporeals not being able to contain the bodies, 

By reaſon of the Corporeal Nature in which you arg 
concentrated, 

And they are in God, attratting ſtrong flames. 

”_ ng from the Father, from which deſcending 
f 


Crops of Empyraal fruits the ſoul-nouriſhing flower . 
-_ pan. 1 concerving the =» f the Fa "XA 
ava the endacions wing of fatal Deſtiny ; __ 

And though you ſee this Soul; > rt g wy 

Yee the Father ſends another to maks wp the Number, 

Certainly, theſe are ſuperlatively bleſſed above all 

Souls, they are ſent forth frun Heeven to Earth, 

And thoſe rich Souls which have unexpreſſible fates; 

As many of them ( O King ) «s proceed from ſnin- 

- ing The, or from 

__ —_— » lender the ſtrong power of ( his )) 
thread. _.. | 

Zeb the Immortal Depth of thy Saul be predominant ; 
but all thy eyes 

Extend wpward. 

Stoop not down to the dark Woy 

_ mhigh continually lies  faithleſs Depth, and 


Hages 

m_ - over, ſqueliia, delighting in Images, wnintel- 
Wwe, 

Precipitious, Craggy, a Depth ;, always Roſing, 

Always ejoufng 0 Opaceus, idle, breathleſs Body, 

Hnd the Light-bating World, and the windiug cure 
rents, | 

By which many things are ſwellowed up. 

Seek, Paradi/e 3 

Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by what Or- 
der , 


Having ſerved the Body, to the ſame plage from 
which thou did ſt flow. TR | 

X rag riſe up «g4in, jowring Altion 10 ſacred 
peec | . 

S140p mor down, for 4 Pregipice lics below on the 
Earth ; | 


Dra win 
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Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſeven ſteps, 
beneath whic 

Is the Thronegf Neceſſity. 

Enlarge not thok thy Deſtiny. 

The ſoul of Men will in a manner claſp God to her 
— - 

—_y »#hing mortal, ſhe is wholly inebriated from 
Goa: 


For ſhe boaſts Harmony, in which the mortal Body 
exiſts. 

If thou extend the fiery Mind . 

To the work of piety, thou ſhalt preſerve the fluxible 
bod 


Y- : 
There is a room for the Image alſo in the Circamlucid 
place, . 
Every way to the unfaſhioned Soul ſtretch the reins of 
c 


The fire-glowing cogitation hath the firſt rank, 
For the Mortal approaching to the fire, ſhall have 
Light from God. | 
For to the flow Mortal the Gods are ſwift. 
The Furies are ſtranglers of Men. 
The ons, even of ill matter, are profitable and 
00d. 


&£ 
Let hope nouriſh thee in the fiery Angelical Region. 
But the paternal Mind accepts not ber will, 
Until ſhe go out of Oblivion, and- pronounce a'Word, 
Inſerring the remembrance of the pure paternal Sym- 


To theſe he gave the doible Charafter of Lifg to be 
comprehended, | 


Thoſe that were aſleep he made fruitful by bis own | 


ſtrength. | 
Defile not the Spirit, nor deepen a ſuperficies. 
Leave not the Droſs of matter on a Precipice. | 
—_ her not forth, le#+ going forth ſhe have ſome« 
thing. 


The ſouls of thoſe who quit the Body violently,are moſt 
pure, 
The ungirders of the Soul, which give ber breathing, 


are eaſie to be looſed. 


In the ſide of ſiniſter Hecate, there is a fountain of 


Vertxe ; 

Which remains entire within, not omitting ber Virgi- 
nity. 

O Man the machine of boldeſt Nature | | 

Subjett not to thy Mind the vaſt meaſures of the Earth, 

For the plant of Truth is not upon Earth. | 

Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the Sun gathering toge- 
ther Canons ; | W7 

He is moved by the Eternal Will of the Father, not 
for thy ſake. 


Leralone the ſwift courſe of the Moon: ſhe runs ever by 
the impulſe of Neceſſity. 
The Progreſſion of the Stars was not browght forth for 
- = 


f | 
| The atherial wide flight of Birds is not weracious, 


And the Diſſettions of Entrails and Viftims, all theſe 
are toys, 

The G—_ of gainful cheats, fly thou theſe 

If thou incend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety 

Where Vertue, Wiſdom, and «Equity are aſſembled, 

For thy Veſſel the Beaſts of the Earth ſhall whabit. 

Theſe the Earth bewails, even to ther Children, 


DEAMONS. RITES. 


Ature perſwades that there are pure Demons ;, © 
N The bourgeons, even of ill matter, are proſuable . 
and good. . >, = 
But theſe things I revolve in the recluſe Temples of my 
mind. 


Extending the like fire ſparklingly into. the ſpacious 
Air 


Or fire unfigured, a voice iſſuing forth. 

Or he abundant whizzing and winding about the 
Earth, ; 

But alſoto ſeea Horſe more glittering than Light. 

Or a Boy on | thy] ſhoulders riding on a Horſe, 


Fiery or adorned with Gold, or diveſted, 
Or ing and ſtanding on [thy ] ſboulders, 
If thou ſpeak often to me, thou ſhalt ſee abſolutely that 


which is ſoten | | 
For then neither appears the Celeſtial goncave Bulk, 


Nor do the-Stars ſhine : The Light of the Moon ig 


hy cover d 


The Earth ftands met ſtill, bus all things appear © 
Thunder 


Irvoke not the ſelf-conſpicuous Image of Nature, 

For thou muſt not behold theſe before thy Body be ini- 
tiared, | 

When ſoothing ſouls they always ſeduce them from 
theſe Myſteries, : 

Certainly out of the cavities of the Earth ſpring Ter- 
reſtrial Dogs 1 LI? 

Which ſhow no true ſign to mortal Man. 

Labour about the Hecatick Strophalus, 

_— change bavtha; ous Names, © 

For there are Namei'in Nation "y from G 

Which have aiedehs poem in Rites, 

When thou ſeeFt a ſacred fire without form, ” 

Shining flaſhingly through the Depths of rhe Wor 

Hear the Voice of F | of _ 


ire, 


Hhhhhbh 2 
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EXPOSITION 


\Of the more obſcure Paſſages in 
theſe ORACLES. 


p Li 
* 


. Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by 
«© what Order. 


x 

' 

x 
*. 


fires, in regard of the Necellity which is annex- 
ed to the Body. - 


For thy V, efſel the Beaſts of the-Earth ſha inbabic.} 
TheYeſe of thy Soul, that is this mortal Bo- 
dy , ſhall be'thabiced by Worms aad other vile 


Creatures. ' 


| Enlarge wm Thouthy Deſtiny.) 


more than is given thee in charge, for thou wilc 
not be able. | 


* Having ſerved the body, to the ſame order | For nothing proceeds from rhe Paternal Princip alay 


from which thou didjt flow. 


Thou maiſt riſe up again ; joyning Aion to | 


* facred ſpeech.] 


as alſo many others, hold, that the Hu- 

\ © . mane Soul is immortal; and deſcended 

from above to ſerve the Mortal Body, that is, to 

operate thepein for a certain timezand to animate, 

and adotnitto her powerz-and then returns tothe 

place from whichihe came. Ang whereas there 
are many Manfions there for the Soul, one. wholly, 


T He Meg! that are followers of Zoroeſter, 


bright, anathet wholly dark; others betwixt, both || - 


garely brogbt y, partly dark; The Soul, being de- | 
| ſcended from that which is wholly bright, into, 
-the Body,'if ſhe perform her Office well runs 
back into the ſame place ; but if not well, ſhe re- 
tires into worſe-Manſions,atcording to the things 
-which. ſhe hath done in Life... The Qracle there- ' 
fore ſaith , Seek, tho the Souls path, or thegway 
-by which the Soul floweth.iptathee; or by whar 
courſe ( viz, of Life) having, performed thy 


 dmperfett.] 


For from the Paternal Pawer , which'is that 
of the Supream God , nothing proceedeth im, 
perfect ; 1@. as thou thy felf mighteſ compleat 
it for all things proceeding from thence are per- 
fe& ; as appears, in that they tend to the Per- 
feftion of - the Univerſe. POERNE 1 


But the Paternal Mind accepts not ber Will, 36 | 

Until ſbe go out of Oblivion, and pronounce a Wand, 

Inſerting the remembrance of the pure Paternal Syma 
*y 


The Paternal Mind , (viz. the Second God 
and ready. Maker of the Soul) admits not her 
Will or Dekrountil ſte come out of the Oblivi- 
on, which, ſhe contracted by Connexion with the 
Body ;,, and until fhe ſpeak a certain Word , or 
CQgceye\in her thonghts a certain Speech, call 
ing to remembrance the Paternal Divine Sym- 
bal or Wazah-word ; this is the purſuit of the 
good which the Soul calling to remembrance 


cla werd.the Body: -thoy mailt mount. pp [hereby bacomes moſt acceptable to Her Maker. 


to the ſame place from which thou: didſt flow, 
* down, viz, 4he ſame Track of the Soul, jyning: 
attion to ſagrgd ſpeech. By ſacred ſpeechghe ypder- 
ſtands that which concerns Divige Worlbip ; Þþy 
\ at$on ,* Diving RnAes., The. Qracle therefore, 
faith, that-t9.this Exaltatian ;of, the Soul, both! 
ſpeech canggrning Diving Worlbip, (Prayers,) 
and Religioys Rites (Sacrifces ) are requilte | 
, 3..4% 19 INC {© TT 

Stoop not down , for a Precipice lies below on the 
Earth, 
Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſeven ſteps; 

| beneath which 


Ts the Throne of Neceſſity. ) 


_ He calls the Deſcenſion into wickedneſs, and | 


miſery, a Precipice ; the Terreſtrial and Mor- 
tal Body , the Earth: for by the Earth he un- 
derſtands mortal Nature,as by the Fire frequent- 
ly the Divine; by the Place with ſeven Ways, 
he meays Fate dependant on the Planets , be- 
nerth- which there is ſeated a certain dire and 
unalterable Neceſlity : The Oracle therefore ad- 
'viſeth ,, that thou ſtoop not down towards the 
- "mortal Body ,7 which beang Subject only tarhe 
—Fate,' which proceeds fromt the Planets ,* may 

reckoned among(t thoſe things which are at 


our Arhitrement : for thou wilt be unhap- | Wickeanels, and give her breathing, are eaſie 


_——_— 


z . 


Jt hehooves thee t0- baſten to. the Light , and to the 
| beams of the Father : = 
From iphence there was fert to #hte a Soul endued 


. The Light and Splendor of the Father is that 
Manſion of the Soul which is circumlucid, from 
whence. the' Sout arrayed with much of Mind 


turn to the ſame Light. 
Theſe the Earth bewails, even to their Chilaren, ] 


Thoſe who haſten not to the Light, from 
Which their Soul was ſent to them, the Earth or 
mortal Nature bewails, for that they being ſent 
hither to adorn her , not only not adorn her, 
but alſo blemiſh themſelves by living wickedly ; 
moreover - the Wickedneſs of the Parents is 
tranſmitted to the Children, corrupted by them 
through ill Education. . 


The ungirders of the Soul, which give her breath- 


; ing, are euſie 20 be looſed. 
The Reaſons which expel the Soul from 


t9 


P AR, 1 X1% | 


py if thou ſtoop down'wholly to the Body, ang | 
untortunate and continually failing of thy De-. 


Endeavour not to encreaſe thy Fate, or to do 


was ſent hither, wherefore We muſt haſten to re- . 


4 
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to be*untied 3 .and the Oblivion which keeps 
them in, *is eaſily put off. 


In the ſide of the ſiniſter Bed there is a Fountain of 
Vertue : : EY ; 
Which remains extire within ; not emitting ber V'1r- 


gimny] 


4 the left ſide of thy Bed, there is the Power 
or Fountain of Verrue, reſiding wholly within, 
and never caſting off her Virginity , or nature 
void of Paſſion : for there is always inus the 
power of Vertue without paſſion which cannot 
be put off; although her Energy .or Activity 
may be interrupted : he ſaith the power of Ver- 
rue is placed on the left ſide, becauſe her ACtivi- 
ty is ſeated on the right: by the Bed is meantthe ., 
Seat of the Soul, ſubject to her ſeveral Habits. 


The Soul of Man will, in a manner, claſp God to her 
elf. 

a nothing mortal, ſhe 1s wholly inebriated from 
God ; | 
For ſhe boaſts Harmony, in which the mortal Body 

conſiſts.] 


The humane Soul will in a manner claſp God, and 
joyn him Itrily 70 ber ſelf, (who is her contunu- 
al Defence ) by: reſembling him as mack as 
ſhe can poſlibly ; having mothing mortal within 
her , (be 1s wholly drenched in Divinity , or reple- 
niſhed with- Divine Goods; for though ſhe 15 
fetter'd to this mortal Body, yet ſhe glories 52 
the Harmony or Union in which rhe mortal Body ex- 
its; "that is, ſhe is not aſhamed of ir, but thinks 
well of her {elf for it; as beinga Canfe, and at- 
fordirig to the Univerſe, that , as Morrals 'are 
united with Immortals in Man, fo the Univerfe 
is adorned with one Harmony. 


Becauſe the Soul being a bright fire by the power of 
the Father, ; ; 
Remains Immortal, and is Miſtreſs of Life, 


And poſſeſſeth many @pletions of the cavities of the 
Warkd.\ 


The ſecond God, who firſt before all other 
things proceeded from the Father and ſupreme 
God, theſe Oracles call all along, The power of: | 
the Father, -and his wredcttnal Power, and the pa- | 
ternal Mind, He ſaith therefore, thar-wmeSoul 


Defite not the Spirit, nor deepen a Sper ficies ] 


The Followers of Pythavorzs and Platoconceive 
the Soul to be a Subſtance not wholly ſep?rate 
trom all Body, nor wholly inſeparate; ble part- 
ly ſeparate, partly inſeparate; ſeparable poten- 
tially, bur ever inſeparate aftually,, For they 
allert three kinds of Forms, One wholiy ſeparate 
from marrer, the Superceleſtial Intelligences; a- 
nother wholly inſeparable from matter, having 
a Subſtance not ſabliltent by it ſelf but dependenc 
on matter; together with which Matter, which 
is ſometime ditlolved by reaſon of its nature ſub- 
ject to Mutation, this Kind of Soul is difloived: 
alſo and periſherh:this kind they hold to be whol- * 
ly irrational. Betwixt theſe they place a mid- 
die kind, the rational Soul, differing trom - the 
Superceleſtial Intelligences , for that it always 
co-exiſts with Matter ;' and from the nTational 
kind, for that it is not dependant 0n./matrer ; 
but , on the contrary, matter it is dependant 
on ir, and it hath a-pfoper ſubſtance pocentially\ 
ſubſiſtent by ir ſelf;, ies alſo indiviible, as well 
as the ſuperceleſtial Intelligences, and perform- 
ing ſome works in ſome manner allyed to theirs, 
being it {elf alſobuſied-in the knowledge nd con- 
templationof beingseven unto the: ſupreme God z 


and for this reaſon is incorruptible. This kind 


of Soul is always co-exiſtent with an Atherial 
Body as it's Vebicalum, which ſhe by continu3l 
approximation makerk alfo Immortal : neither: 
IS this her Yehicalum inaminate in ir ſelf, but is 
itſelf animated with the vther {peries'of rhe Soul, 
the irrational, ( which the Wife call the Image 
of the rational Soul } adorned with Fairaſic and 
Senſe, which ſeeth acid hears it {ett whole through , 
whole; and i turniked with 211 the'Senſes and 
with all the reſt of the irrational: facalties of rhe 
Soul. © Thas by. the principal faculty of this Bos 
dy, Phantafie, the rational Soul is continually 
joyned to ſach aBody, and by ſuch a [Body ſome- 
times the humane Sout is joyned-with a Mortal 
Body by a certain affinity of Nature, the whole 
being infolded in the whole enlivening Spirit of 
the Embryon. This Vehiculum it ſelf being of 
the nature of a Spirit. The Demons Svals dif- 
fer not much from the kumaue, only they are 
more noble and uſe more noble Vehicles, More- 
over, they cannot be mingled with corruptible 
Nature : Likewiſe the Souls of the Stars are 


procreated by this power of the Fathers a bright fire ,, Þ much better than the: Dzmons, and uſe better 


that is, a Divine and neellectual Eflence 4 and 
perſifteth inmortal throngh the Divinity vide Ef- 
ſenee, .uhu 43 Miſtreſs 6f Life, viz. of her ſelf, 
pollefſing Life which cannot-be taken away from 
her; for, how can we |» faid to be Maſters of 
ſwch-thiags,'as may be taken-from us, ſeeing the 
uſe of them is only-allowed us? but of thoſe 
things'iFhich'cannot be taken from us, we arcab- 
ſJolnts-Mafters :- The Sbul-according to her own 
Eternity, pafefſerh may Roomis- 53 11 Receptacles 


iof -the- World, of divers places in the World, 
which according as ſhe hath led her Life paſt is | 
allotted to every One. 

7 
Sceh Paradiſe," 


\ Thecircurmlatid Manſion of the Soul. 


Vehicles ; are Bodies ſplendid by reafon vf the 
o-m_ of the operative faculty: Theſe Do- 
rines concerning. the Soul che Magi, followers 
' of Zoroaſtres, ſeem to have uſed long before. De- 
he not this kind of Spirit of the Sou], ſaith the 
Oracle; nor deepen ir being a ſuperfiies 3; He 
calls it Superficies,” not-8s if it had! nota triple 
«Dimenſion, for it is a Body ; but to fignifie its ex- 
rraordinary. rarity :- nor make it become grofs 
by acceſſion of mbre matter to its Bulk :- for this 
Spirit of the Soul n— if it declines tog 
much towards the mortal Body, 


There is a room for the Image alſo in the eircumbucid 


place.” 


He calls the Jmage of the Soul that part which 
being it ſelf void of irrational, is joyred _ 
| rations 
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rational part, and depends upon the Vehicle | 


thereof: now he ſaith that this kind of mag? 
hath a part in the circurnlucid Region; for the Soul 
never layeth down the Vehicle adherent to her. 


Leave not the droſs of matter on a Precipice.] 


He calls the mortal Body the droſs of matter, 
and exhorteth that we negleft it not being ill at- 
fected, but take care of it whiiſt it is in this life, 
to preſerve it in Health as much as poſſible, and 
that it may be pure, and in all things elſe corre- 
ſpond with the Soul. 


| Carry not forth, leſt going forth ſhe have ſome- | 


thing.) 


Carry not forth, meaning the Soul, out of the 
mortal Body leſt by going forth thou incurr ſome 
danger, implying as much as to carry her forth 
beyond the laws of Nature. | 


Ff thou extend the fiery mind to the work of Piety, 
- thou ſhalt preſerve the fluxible Body.] 


Extending up thy divine Mind to the Exerciſe of 
Piety or to religious Rites, and thou ſhale preſerve 
the mortal Body more ſound by performing theſe. 


Certainly out of the cavities of the Earth ſpring ter- 
reſtrial Dogs , 


Which ſhow no true ſign to mortal Man.) 


Sometimes to many initiated Perſons there ap- 
pear, whilſt they are ſacrificing, ſome Appari- 
tions in the ſhape of Dogs and ſeveral other fi- 
' gures. Now the Oracle faith, that theſes//ue owt 
of the - v5 90 of the Earth ;, that is, out of the 
terreſtrial and mortal Body, and the irrational 
Paſſions planted in it , which are not yet ſuffici- 
ently adorned with Reaſon; theſe are Appari- 
tions of the paſſions of the Soul in performing di- 
vine Rites: meer appearances having no ſub- 
ſtance, and therefore wor ſignifying any thing 
Irue. 


Nature per ſwadeth that. Demons are pure, 
The bourgeons, even of ill matter, are profitable and 
good. } | 


Nature or naturalReaſon perſwaderh that Demons 
are Sacred, and that all things m_——_— from « 
God, who is in himſelf good,are beneficial ; and the 
very blooming of ill Matrer,or the forms dependant 
upon Matter are ſuch: alſo he calls Matter /l, 
not as to it's ſubſtance, for how can the ſabſtance 
be bad: the bloomings whereof are beneficial and 


| | 5" ty for that it is ranked laſt among the 


ubſtances, and is the leaſt participant of good, 
which littleneſs of good is here expreſt by the« 
Word ill: now the Oracle means, that if the 
bloomings of ill matter, viz. of the laſt of ſubſtan- 
ces are good, much more are the Damonds ſuch, 
who are in an excellent Rank as pertaking of 
rational Nature and being not mixed with mor- 
tal Nature. 


The faries are Stranglers of Men.) | 
The faries orthe VindiCtive Dzmons claſp Men | 


. Cloſe, or reſtrain and drive them from Vite and 
excite them to Vertue. 


Ler the immortal depth of rhe Soul be predominant 
| but all thy Eyes 
Extend quite upward] | 


Let the divine depth of thy Soul govern, and lift 
thou all thy Eyes or all thy knowing faculties 
Upward. 


O Man, the machine of boldeſt Nature ! 


He calls Man the Machine of boldeſt Nature, be- 
cauſe he attempts great things. 


Af thon ſpeak, often to me, thou ſhalt ſee abſolutel 
that which is ſpoken : OY 

For there neither appears the celeſtial concave bulk ; 

Nor do = Stars ſhine: the light of the Moon is co- 
vered, * 

The Earth ſtands not ſtill , but all -things 
Thunder. | , ON" 


The Oracle ſpeaks as from God to an initiated 
Perſon, If thou often ſpeak,to me or call me, thou 
ſhalt ſee that which thou ſpeakeſt, viz. Me whom 
thou calleſt every where: for then thou ſhalt 
perceive nothing but Thunder all abaur,fire glid- 
ing up and down all over the World. 


Call not on the ſelf conſpicuous image of Nature.” 


Seek not to behold the ſelf-ſeeing Image of Na- 
ture, VIZ. of the Nature of God, which is' not 
viſible to our Eyes: but thoſe things which ap- 
pear to initiated Perſons, as Thunder, Lightning, 
and all elſe whatſoever , are only Symbols or 
Signs, not the Nature of God. 


Every way to the unfaſhioned Soul ſtretch out the reins 
> EI 


Draw unto thy ſelf every,way the reins of fire 
which appear to thee when thou art ſacrificing 
with a ſincere Soul; viz. a- ſimple and not of 
various habits, 


When thou ſeeſt a ſacred fire, without form, 
Shining flaſhingly through the aepth of the World, 


| Hear the yoice of Fire.) 


When thoubeholdeſt the divine fire void of figure 
brightly gliding up and down the World and graci- 
ouſly ſmiling, liſten to this Voice as bringing a 


| moſt perfect Preſcience. 


$ 
The Paternal mind hath implanted Symbols in Souls, 


The Paternal Mind, viz. the ſedulous Maker of 
the Subſtance of the Soul, hath ingrafted Symbols 
or the Images of Intelligibles i, Sows, by which 
every Soul poſleſleth in her ſelf the reaſons of 


beings. | 


Learn the Intelligible , for as much as it exiſts be- 
youd thy Mind, 


Learn the Inteligible, becauſe it exiſts beyond thy 


Mind, viz, atually z tor, though the Images of 
intellectual 


_ 
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intelle&ual things are planted in thee by the 
Maker of All, yet they are but potentially in 
thy;Soul; but it bebooves thee to have aCtually 
the knowledge of the Intelligible. - 


There is 4 certain Imtelligible which it behooves ther 
to comprehend with the Flower of thy Mind.) 


The Supream God, who is perfealy One , 1s 
not. conceived after the fame manner as other 
things, but by the Flower of rhe Mind, that is; 
the Supream and ſingular Part of our Lnder- 
ſtanding. 


For the Father perfefted all things and delivered 


them over to the 
Second Mind , which the Nations of Aden call the 


Firſt] 


The Father perfetted all things, viz. the Intelli- 
Lible Species , (for they are abſolute and per- 
felt.) and delivered them over to the ſecond God, 
next him to rule and guide them : whence, if a- 
ny thing be brought forth by this God , and 
formed after the likeoeſs of Him,'and the other 
Intelligible Subſtance” , it proceeds from the Su- 
pream Father ; This other God, Afen eſteem the 
Firſt, that is, they who think him the Maker of 
the World, to whom there 1s none Superiour. 


Intelligent Fynges do themſelves alſo underſtand 
from the Father ; 

By unſpeakable Connſels being moved ſo as to wun- 
derſfand.) ; 


He calls Jones the Intelletual Species which 
are eareeived by the Father, they themſelves alſo 
being conceptive , and exciting Conceptions or 
Notions., by n/peekable or unutterable Counſels: 
by Adatious here is underſtood Intelleftion not 
Tranſition, *but ſimply the Habitude to Notions 
ſo 48 unſpeakable Counſels is as much as un- 
moved , for ſpeaking conſiſts in Motion ; the 
meaning 35 this, Thar theſe Species are immove- 


able and have a habitude to Notions not tranſi- 
ently as the Soul. 


Oh hey the World bath intelleflual Guides inflex- 
#ble 17 


The moſt excellent of the Intelligible Spe- 
cies , and of thoſe which are brought down by 
the Immortals in this Heaven , he calls che Ir. + 
rellettual Gmides of the World; the Coryphzus 
whom he conceives to be a God, which is the 
ſecond from the Father. The Oracle ſaying 
that the World hath inflexible Guides, means that 
it is incorruptible. 


| The Father hath ſnatched away himſelf ; 
Neither hath he ſhut up 13s own Fire in his Intelle- 
Qual Power.) * 


The Father hath made himſelf exempt from all 0- 
thers ; not including himſelf neither 8: hu own In- 
relleFual Power , nor in the ſecond God who is 
next him ; or limiting- hs own: Fire his own Di- 
vinity ; for it is abſolutely ungenerate, and it 
ſelf exiſting by it ſelf; ſo that his Divinity is 
exempe from all others; neither is it communi- 
cable to any other, although ir be loved of all : 
That he communicates not himſelf, is not out of 
envy , bat only by reaſon of the inpoſlibility of 
the thing. 


The Father infuſeth not Fear but Per ſwaſion.] 


The Father makes n0 impreſſion of Fear, bat in- 
fuſeth per ſwaſion or love ; for He being extream- 
ly good, is not the cauſe of illto any , ſo as 
to be dreadful; but is the cauſe of all good to 
all ; whence he is loved of all. 


Theſe Oracles of Zoroaſter many Eminent Per- 
ſons have confirmed by following the like Opi- 
nions ; eſpecxally the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
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' There is aroom for the Image alſo in the 


Circumlacid place. ] 


Mages, &w\e, with the Philoſophers, are 
thoſe things whichare connatural to things 
more Excellent than themſelves, and are 

A. worſe thanthey ; as the Mind is connatural 
to-God, and the rational Soul to the Mind, and 
Nature to the rational Soul, and the Body to 
Nature, and Matter to the.Body : The Image of 
God is the Mind; of the Mind, the rational Soul; 
of the rational Soul, the irrational ; of the Irra- 
tional, Nature'; of Nature, the Body; of the 
Body, Matter. Here the, Chaldaick -Oracle cal- 
leth the irrational Soul the Image of the ratio- 
nal, for it is connatural to it in Man, and yet 
worle than it. It faith, moreover , that there 
is a part aſſigned to the Image in the circumlu- 
cid,Region, that is to ſay, the irrational. Soul, 
which 1s the Image of the rational Soul, being 
purified by Vertues in this Life, after the Diſlo- 
lution of the humane Life, aſcends to the place 
above the Moon, and receives its Lot in the Cir- 
cumlucid place, that is, which ſhineth on every 
ſide, and is ſplendid throughout ; for the Place 

. beneath the Moon is circumnebulous, that is, dark 
on every ſide; but the Lunary, partly Lucid, 
and partly Dark, that is, one half bright, the o- 
ther halfdark ; but the place above the Moonis 
circumlucid or bright throughout. Now the 
Oracle faith, that the circumlucid Place, is not 
deſign'd only for' the rational Soul, but for its 
Image alſo, or the irrational Soul is deſtin'd to 
the circumlucid place, when as it cometh out of 
'the Body bright and pure, for the Grzcian Do- 
ftrine aſſerting the irrational Soul to be immor- 
tal, alſo exalts it up to the Elements under the 


Moon: but the Chaldaick, Oracle, it being pure | 


and unanimous with the rational Soul, ſeats it 
in this circumlucid Region above-the Moon. 
Theſeare the DoCtrines of the Challflear:. 


———s OD 


Leave not the Dregs of matter on a precipice.] 


By the Dregs of Matter, the Oracle underſtands 
the Body of Man conſiſting of the fpur Elements, 
it ſpeaks to the Diſciple by way of Inſtruction 
and Exhortation, thus; Not only raiſe up thy 
£oul :0 God, and procure that it may riſe above 
the Confuſton of Life ; bur,if it be poſſible, leave 
not the Body wherewith thou art cloathed, (and 
which is dregs of Matter, that is, a thing negle- 
Ced and rejected, the ſport of Matter ) inthe in- 
ferior World: for this Place, the Oracle calls a 


from Heaven, as froma ſublime place. It exhor- 
teth therefore, that we refine the Body ( which 
he underſtands by the dregs of Matter ) by Di- 
vine fire, or that, being ſtripped, we raiſe it up 
to the Xther ; or that we be Exalted by God to 
a place immaterial and Incorporeal, or Corpo- 
real but Etherial or Celeſtial, which Elias the 
Thisbite attained; and, before him, Enoch, being 
tranſlated from this Life intoa more Divine Con- 
dition, not leaving the dregs of Matter, or their 
Body, in a precipice z the Precipice is, as we ſaid, 
the Terreſtrial Region. 


Bring not forth , leaft going forth ſhe have ſome- 
] 


thing. 


This Oracle is recited by Plotinus in his Book 
of the EduCtion of the irrational Soul ; it is an 
excellent and tranſcendent Exhortation. It ad- 
viſeth , that a Man buſie not himſelf about the 
going forth of the Soul, nor take care how it ſhall 
go out of the Body ; but remit the Buſineſs of 
its diſſolution. to the Courſe of Nature ; for, 
Anxlety and Sollicitude about the Solution of the 
Body , and the.EduCtion of the Soul our of it, 
draws away the Soul from better Cogitations, 
and buſieth it in ſuch cares that the Sout-cannor 
be perfectly purified, for if Death come upon 
us at ſuch time as we are buſied about this 
Diſſolution, the Soul goeth forth not quite free, 
but retaining ſomething 'of a paſſionate Life. 
Paſſion the Chaldzan defines, a Man's ſollicitous 
thinking of Death ; for we ought not to think 
of any thing, but of the more excellent 11lumi- 
nations z neither concerning theſe ought we to 
be ſollicitous : but reſigning our ſelves to the An- 


 gelical and Diviner Powers , which raiſe us up 


and ſhutting up all the Organs of Sence in the 
Body and 1p the Soul - alſo without diſtritive 
Cares and Sollicitudes, we muſt follow God, 
who calls us. 7 

Some «interpret this Oracle more fimply 3 
Bring ut not ont leaſt it go forth, having ſomething: 
that is*, Anticipate not thy natural Death, al- 
though thou be wholly given up to Philoſophy; 
for as yet thou haſt not a compleat Expiation ; 
So that if the Soul paſs out of the Body by the 
way of EduCting , it will go forth retaining 
ſomething of mortal Life : for if we Men are in 
the Body, as in a Priſon, (as Plaro ſaith) certainly 
no Man can kill himſelf , but muſt expect till 
God ſtall ſend a Necellity. 


SubjeFt not to thy Mind the vaſt Meaſures of the 
Earth; 2 


Precipice. Our Soul being dartcd down hither 


- For the Plant of Truth is not upon the Earth, 


Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the Sun, gathering to- 
gether Canons : 
He is moved by the Eternal Will of the Father, not 
for thy ſake. 
Let alone the ſwift courſe of the Moon : ſhe runs 
ever by the impulſe of Neceſſuy. 
my PE %s of the Stars was not brought forth 
or thy ſake. . 
The eAtherial broad-footed Flight of Bird: is not 
VEracions : a 
And the Diſſetions of Entrails and Vittims,all theſe 
are Toys, , - 
The ſupports of gainful Cheats. Fly thou thoſe, 
If thou intend to open the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety, 
Where 


þ 


l_ 
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Where Virtue, Wiſdom, and Equity are aſſembled.) 


The Chaldean withdraws the Diſciple from 
all Grecian Wiſdom , and teacheth him to ad- 


here only tp God , Smbjef# not (faith he) 20 thy | 


Mind the vaſt Meaſures of the Earth ," for t 

Plant of Truth js not upon Earth ; that is, Enquire 
not ſollicitouſly the vaſt Meaſures of ghe Earth, 
as Geographers uſe to do, meaſuring the Earth 3 
for the Seed of Truth is not in the Earth. Nor 
meaſure the Meaſures of the Sun, gathering together 
Canons; He is moved by the «Eternal Will of the 
Father, not for thy ſakg : That is, Buſie not thy 
ſelf about the Motion and Doctrine of the Stars, 
for they move not for thy ſake ,. butare perpe- 
tually moved according to the Will of God ; 
Ler alone the ſwift courſe of the Moon, ſhe r\ns ever 
by rbe impulſe of Neceſſuy: That is, enquire not 
anxiouſly the rolling motion of the Moon, for 
ſhe'runs not. for thy fake , but is impelled by' a 
greater Neceſſity. The Progreſſion of the Srars 
waz ona tbrought forth for thy | fakg ;, that is z the 
Leaders of the fixed Stars , and the Planersite- 
ceived not their Eſſence for thy ſake. The'- 
therial broad-footed Flight of Birds is not! veracions ; 
that iis; the Art .concerning Birds flying in the 
Air;:called Augury,obſerving their Flight, Notes, 
and Pearching , is not true. By broad feet, he 
means 'the walking” or pace of the Foot i) in-re- 
ſpect! of: the Extenſion of the Toes in the $kin. 
And the Diſſetions of Entrails and Vittims , all 
theſe are Toys: that is, the Art of. Sacrificing, 


crificed Beaſts, are meerly Toys. ' The. ſuppo#ts 
of igainful Cheats : fly thou thoſe , that.is, fraudu- 
tent;Acquiſitions of gain. : If rthowintend to open 
the ſacred Paradiſe of Piety, where Virtue, Wiſdom, 
and Equity are. aſſembled. Thou (faith he) who 
art nader my Diſcipline , enquire not curioufly 
after theſe things, if thou wouldeſt that the ſa- 
cred Paradiſe of Piety: be open to. the. © The 
facred Paradiſe of Piety , according to the Chal- 
azans:, is. not that which the Book of Moſes de- 


| ſcribes, but the Meadow of ſublimeſt Contem- 


plations , in which there are ſeveral Trees of 
Vertues; and the Wood, (or Trunk) of know- 
ledge, of Good and Evil, that is, Dijudicative 
Prudence which diſtinguiſheth Good from Evil ; 
likewiſe, the Tree of life , that is, the Plant of 
Divine [|lumination, which bringeth forth to the 
ſoul the Fruit of a more holy and better Life; 
in' this Paradiſe. , therefore , grow Vertue , 
Wiſdom: and Equity; Vertue is one in Ge- 
neral , bur hath many Species ; Wiſdom com- 
prehendeth within it felf all the Vertues , 
which the Diving Mind pronounceth , as on- 


ly unſpeakable. 
Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by what Or- 
ker t 


Having ſerved the Body , to the ſame order from 
which thou didſt flow, 

Thou maift| riſe up again ; joyning Aftion to ſacred 
Speech.) 


That is , ſeck. the Origin of the Soul , from 
whence it was produced and ſerved the Body, 


and how Men cheriſhing and raiſing it up by the 


. dear, by.the Teleſtick Science, 


Exerciſe of Divine Rites, rtiay teduce it to the . 


place whence it came. Uniting Attion to ſacred 
Reaſon, is to be underſtood thus. Sacred Keaſon 
(or Diſcourſe) in us is the IntelleCtual Life, or ra- 
ther the ſupream faculty of the Soul, which the 
Oracle elſewhere ſtyles the Flower of the Mins ; 
but this ſacred Reaſon cannot by its*'own gut 
dance aſpire to the more ſublime Inſtitution, and 
to the comprehenſion of Divinity z the Work 
of Piety leads it by the hand to God , by aſliſt- 
ance of Itſnminations from thence : but the Chal- 
fe&ts (or ini- 
tiates) the Soul by the-power of Materials here 
on Earth. - To this Sacred Reaſon , ſaith he, 
when thou haſt united Action, that is joyned 
the Work of [nitiation to the Sacred Reafon, 
or better faculty of the Soul. 

Our Theologiſt Gregory raiſeth the: Soul to 
the more Divine Things by reaſon and Contem- 
plation : by reaſon which is in us the beſt and 


moſt -imtelleftual faculty ; by Contemplation, 


which is an Illumination comming from above ; 

But Plaro affirms, that we may comprehend the 

ungenerate Eſſence by Reaſon and Intellect. But 

the Chaldzar faith, that there is no other Means 

for us to arrive at God, but by ſtrengthning the 
| Vehiculam of the Soul. by material Rites ; for 
 1t ſuppoſeth that the Soul is purified by Stones 
| and Herbs, and Charms, and is rendred expedit 
; for .Aſlent. | RE 


which enquireth after future Events , as well by | Stoop' not _—y for a Precipice lies pelow on the 


Victims, as by inſpettion into the Entrails of .ſa- || Drowing through the Ladder which hath ſeven 


Earth. 


eps, beneath which 
Is the Throne of Neceſſity. 


The Oracle adviſeth the Soul which is next 

' to' God, thar ſhe. adhere only to him with her 
whole,Mind,and bend not downwards ; for there 

is a great . Precipice betwixt God and the Earth 

Which draweth' Souls: down the Ladder which 
' hath ſeven Seps: The Ladder of ſeven Steps lig- 
nifies. the Orbs of the ſeven Planets; if there- 


fore the Soul decline, ſhe is carried to the Earth. 


through the ſeven Orbs : but that paſlage 
through the ſeven Circles leads her as by fo 
many Steps to the Throne of Neceſlity , whi- 
ther, when the Soul arriveth, ſhe is neceſlitated 
to ſuffer the terreſtrial World. 


Never change barbaronus Names. 


That is, there are certain Names amongſt all 
Nations delivered to them by God , which have 
an unſpeakable Power in Divine Rites : change 
not theſe into the Greek Dialect ; as Seraphim 
and Cherubin, and Michael and Gabriel : Theſe in 
the Hebrew Dialect have an unſpeakable Effica- 
cy in Divine Rites; but changed into Greek 
Names, are ineffeCtual., 


The World hath imtelletFual G wides inflexible.) 


The Chaldzans aſſert Powers in the World, 
and call them (Coſmogogs) Guides of the World, 
for that they guide the World by provident Mo- 
tions : Theſe Powers the Oracles call «vac, 
Suſtainers, as ſuſtaining the whole World. Une 

L1G moveable 
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| Zodiack,, and is called the 


moveable implies their ſexled Power; ſuſten- 
tive, their Guardiaalhip ; theſe Powers they de- 
fign only by .the Cauſe and Immobility of the 
Worlds : There are alſo other Powers (amili- 
&:) unplacable , as being irm and not to be con- 
verted towards theſe interiour things, and cauſe 
that Souls be never allured with AﬀeCtions. * 


Labour about the Hecatine Strophalne. ) 


"The Hecatine Strophalns is a Golden Ball,jn the 
midſt whereof is a Sapphire; they fold about it 4 
leather Thong ; it is beſet all over with Chara- 
ers : thus whipping it about, they made their 
Invocations : theſe they uſego call Fynges, whe- 


ther:it be round or triangular , or any other Fi- 


gure ; and whilſt they are doing thus they make 
infignificantoribrutiſh,Cries,and laſh the Air with 
their: Whips: ..(The Oracle adviſetb to the per- 
formance of. theſe Rites or ſuch a Motion of the 
Strrophalqs. as; having an expreſlible Power. ' It 
is called #rekrine, as being dedicated tc Hecate : 
Hecate is a Goddeſs amongſt the Chaldeans , ha. 
ving at her tight fide the Fountain of Vir-+ 
tues. {213 © 


If thou ſpeak, often to me , thow ſhalt ſee abſolutely 
that which is ſpoken. | 

For hen neither appears the Caleſtial. concave balk, , 

Nor do the Stars ſhine; the light of the Moon: is 
covered, 


"The Lisn is one of the twelve Signs of rhe 
Houſe of the Sun, 
whoſe Fountain or the! cauſe of his Lioti-fortn- 
ed Conſtellation the Chaldeans calls Atdvizsxov : 
now. he ſaith; that amidſt the Sdcred Rites thou 


call this Fountain by its Name, thou ſhalt ſee no>, 
_ thing elſe in Heaven but the apparition, of a Li- 


an;, neither will the Concave Bulk,, or the Cir- 
cumference of Heaven, . appear to thee, neither 
ſhall the Stars ſhine, even the Moon herſelf. ſhall 


be covered , and all things ſhall be ſhaken ;- but 


this Lion-having Fountain takes not away the 
Efſence of thoſe, but their own predominating 
Exiſtence hides their view. 


Every way ro the unfafhioned Soul, extend the Reins 
of Fire.) 


The Oracle calls the Soul «TAv5v, that is, 
without Form and Figure , or moſt ſimple , and 
moſt pure: - Reims of Fire of ſuch a Soul are 
the expeditians aCtivity of the Theurgick Life, 
which raiſeth up the fiery Mind to the Divine 


Light : therefore by ſtretching the Reins of Fire' 


to the ibform Soul, he means, endeavour that all 
the Faculties:confiſting both in the Intellect, Co- 
gitationgand Opinion, may receive Divine Hlu- 
minations ſuitable to thetnſelves. This 1s the 
meaning of ſtrerch theReins of Fire; but Nature 
uſeth to fail, and buſie it {elf in the Rcond of 


worſe Life. 
Ob Man, the Machine of boldeſt Nature. } 


Man is called a Machine as being framed by 
God with unſpeakable Art ; the Oracle like- 
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wiſe calleth him audacious Nature, 25 being buſi- 
ed about excellent things, ſometimes meaſuring 
the Courſe of the Stars, ſometimes enquiring in- 
to the Orders of the ſupernatural Powers; con- 
templating alſo the things which are far above 
the Celeſtial Orb, and extending to diſcourſe- 
ſomething of God. *For theſe endeavours of 
the Mind ip Diſquiſition proceed from an auda- 
cigus Nature : he «calls it boldneſs , not by way 
of Reproach, but to expreſs the forwardneſs df - 

ature. 


In the fide of the ſiſter Hecate is « Fountain of 
much Virtue ; which remains intire within,,.not e- 
mitting her Virginity.) hs; 


The Chaldeans eſteem Hecate a Goddeſs, ſcat. 
ed in the middle rank, and poſſeſſing as it were 
the Center of, all the Powers ; in her right parts 
they place the Fountain of Souls, in her left, the 
Fountamn'of Goods or of Pertues ;, and they fay, 
this the Fotntaumn of Souls is prompt to Propa- 
gations:, but the Fountain of Vertues cantinues 
wKhin the bounds of its own Eſſence, and is as a 
Yirgin-uncorrupted: this Settledneſs and Immo« 


; bility it reteives from the power of 'the Amili- 
, the Implicables, is girt witha Virgin-Zone.. 
| | RA $5 


When thow ſee a ſacred; Fire without Form: 
Wyo 


The Earth faxgs uot ſtill , but all things appear | Hear the Voice of Fire.) 
Tha ae ohhh s, | 


ingly throufb the deprhs of the Whole 


The Oracle ſpeaks of a Divine Light, ſeen by 


| many Mei, and adviſeth , Fhat if any one ſee 
; ſuch a Light in ſome Figure and Form, he apply 


not 'his Mind to'it, nor eſteem the Voice pro- 


 ceeding \from” thence to: be true; but if he ſee 
this without any Figure or Form he {hall nvt be 


deceived: and whatſoever Queſtion he ſhall pro» 
ſe, the Anſwer will be moſt true , hecalls this 
evice gv Sacroſuntt , for that it is ſeen with: a 
beaaty by Sacred Perſons , and glides up and 
down' pleaſantly and graciouſly through the 
Depths of the World. 


Invoke not the felf-conſpicuous Image of Nature.” 
Aveo, Self-inſpettion, is, when the initiated 


Perſon (or he who performs Divine Rites) ſeeth 
the Divine Lights : but if be who orders the 


'| Rites ſeeth an-Apparition, thisin reſpe& of the 


initiated Perſon is en674a, © 06 mk The 
Image which is eyocated at ſacred Rites, muſt 
be intelligible and wholly ſeparate from Bodies : 
but the Form or Image of Nature is ndt every 
way intelligible: for Nature is for the molt 
part an Adminiſtrative Faculty. - Cal'zoe , faith 
he, in the Rites the ſelf-conſpicuons Image of Na- 
ture ; for it will bring thee nothing along with 
it but only a crowd of the four Natural Ele- 
ments. | 


Nature perſwades that Demons are pure. 
The beurgeons even of ill matter are profitable and 


good 


Not'that Nature her ſelf perſwades this, but 
that being called before her preſence there flow- 


| eth in a great Company of Demons and many 


D#monious 


x X1X 
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Dzmonious forms of ſeveral ſhapes appear raiſ- 
ed up out of. all the Elements, compounded: and 
ſhaped from all the parts of the Lunar Courſe, 
and many times appearing pleaſant and gracious 
they make ſhew of an apparition of ſome good to 
the' initiated perſon. 


The Soul of man will in a mauney claſp God to her 
If. 
ping nothing mortal ſhe is wholly inebriated from 
Go 


For ſhe boaſts hermony, in which the mortal body 
exiſts.) 


- He ſaith that the Soul forreth , for that is the 
meaning of «yx4", the divine fire into her felt 
through immortality and purity, for then ſhe is 
wholly inebriated, that is, ſhe is repleniſhed with 
the more excellent Life and Illumination, and ex- 
iſts as it were out of her ſelf: then the Oracle 
faith to her, boaſt of Harmony; that is, glory in 
the obſcure and intelligible Harmony by which 
thou art tied together in Arithmetical and Muſi- 
cal Proportions: for under this intelligible Har- 
mony even the mortal and compounded Body is 
compoſed, having its compoſitions derived from 
thence. 


Let the immortal depth of the Soul be predominant, but 
all thy Eyes - 
Extend upward. ] 


The depth of the Sowl is her threefold powers 
the intelleCtual, the intelligent, the opinionative. 
Her. Eyes are the threefold cognoſcitive opera- 
tions of theſe; for the Eye is the Symbol of 
Knowledge, as Life isof Appetite. Openthere- 
fore, faith he, the immortal Depth of the Soul, 
and extend thy cognoſcitive Powers upwards, 
and eyen thy own ſelf (to uſe our own Expreſli- 
on) transfer to the Lord, 


Defile nos the Spirit, nor deep not a Super ficies. 


The Chaldears cloath the Soul with two Gar- 
ments: one they call ſpiritual, woven for it by 
the ſenſible World ; the other Luci-form, tenui- 
ous and intangible, which is here, termed Super- 
ficies : Defile nor, ſaith he, the ſpiritual Garment 
of thy Soul with impurity ; neither cauſe its Su- 
perficies to grow deep by certain material Addi- 
tions: but preſerve both in their own Natures, 
one pure, the other undipt. 


Sech Paradiſe.) 


The Chaldaick Parad;/e is the whole Chorus 
of Divine powers about the Father, and the fiery 
Beauties of the creative fountains: The opening 
thereof by piety is the Participation of the 
Goods ; the flaming Sword is the implacable 
power which withſtands thoſe that approach it 
unworthily ; to ſuch perſons it is ſhut, for they 
are not capable of its felicity. To the Pious it 
is open: to this place tend all the Theurgick 
Vertues. 


Thts Veſſel the Beaſts of the Earth ſhalt inhabit.) 
The Yeſffel is the compounded mixture of the 


—_ . 


Soul, the Beaſts of the Earth are the Dzmons 
which rove abotit the Earth : our life therefore 
being full of paſſions ſhall be inhabited by ſich 


Beaſts: for ſuch kinds are eſſentiated in paſſions, 


and have a material Seat and Order: Where- 

fore ſuch as are addicted to paſſions are glued to 

them by aſſimulation, for they attract what is 

= them, having a motive-faculty from the paſ- 
Ons. 


If thou extend the fiery mind to the work, of Piety., 
Thou ſhalt preſerve the flaxible Body. £25 


That is, 1f thou extend thy illuminated Mind up- 
wards, and the Work of fire to the Works of Piery, 
(the Works of Piety, with the Chaldeans, are the 
Methods of Rites), thou ſhalt not only render the 
Soul unvanquiſhable by Paflions, but ſhalt alſo 
preſerve thy Body the more healthful ; for this 
ordinarily 1s the effeCt of Divine illuminations, 
viz. to conſume the matter of the Body, and to 
eſtabliſh health, that it be not ſeized either by 
paſhon or diſeaſes. 


Certainly out of the cavities of the Earth ſpring ter- 
reſtrial Dogs, 
Which ſhew no true ſign to mortal Man.) 


The ſpeech is of material Dzmons : Theſe he 
calls Dogs,for that they are Executioners of Souls ; 
Terreſtrial, for that they fall from Heaven, and 
are rolled about the Earth. Theſe, faith he, be- 
ing removed far from the Beatitude of Divine 
Life,and deſtitute of IntelleCtual Contemplation, 
cannot preſignifie Futures ; whence all that they 
fay or ſhow 1s falſe, and not ſolid : for they know 
Beings /zoeporres , by their Out-ſides; but, 
that which knoweth figures weezucs, particu- 
larly, uſeth Notions indivifible and not figured. 


For the Father perfefted all things, and delivered 
them over to the. ſecond 
Mind, which all Nations of men calf the firſt.” 


, The firſt Father of the Triad, having made the 


Univerſal Frame, deliver'd it over to the 2nd; 
which Mind the while Race of Mankind ( being 
Ignorant of the Paternal Excellency ) call the 
firft God: but our DoCtrine holds the contrary, 


viz, that the firſt Mind, the Son of the Great 


Father, made and perfected every Creature ; for 
the Father, in the Book of Afo/es, declareth to 
the Son the Idza of the ProduCtion of Creatures, 
but the Son himſelf is the Maker of the Work. 


The furies are Stranglers of Men.) 


- (Aveywyil ty he) The reduftive Angels re- 
duce Souls to them, drawing them from general 
things; but the Fries (mave) beirig the Tor- 
mentors of the Natures which are diſperſed, and 
envious of humane Souls, entangle them iti ma- 
terial: Paſſions; and as it were ſtrangle them z 
and not only torture ſuchas are full of paſſions, 
but even thoſe that are converted towards the 


matter and into generation ,- ſtand .in need of 
ſuch purification : for we ſee many Perſons even 
of thoſe who live holily and purely, fall into un- 


expected Miſeries, 
Tiiilii 2 The 


imimaterial Eſſence, for theſe alſo coming into 
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med after the Image of God; : ſo the Chaldeern | 
ſaith, that the Maker and Father of the World' | 


ſowed Symbols of his Eſſence in the Souls thereof. 
For out of the. paternal Seed, not only Souls, 
but all ſuperior Orders ſprung. But in Incor-' 
poreal ſubſtances, there is one kind of ſigns, viz. 
Incorporeal, and Individual ; In the World, 
there are other ſigos and Symbols, the nnſpeak- 
able properties of God, which are far moſt Ex- 
celient tharithe Vertues themfelves. 


The Souls of thoſe who quit the Body violently are 
moſt pure, } 


- Whoſoever ſhall takethis ſayingrightly, will 
find that it contradicts not-our Doctrine; for 
the Crowned Martyrs who in time of: perſecu- 
tion leave their Bodies by a violent End, purifie 
and perfect their Souls: but this is not that. 
which the Chaldzan means. He praiſeth all vio- 
lent Death, becauſe the Soul, which leaveth the 
Body with trouble, abhors this Life, and hateth 
converſation with the Body, and, rejoycing,. fly- 
ethup to the things above: but thoſe Souls which 
forſake this Life, their Bodies being natarally 
dilſolved by ſickneſs , do regret its propenfion 
and inclination to the Body. wW. 


Becauſe the Soul being 4 bright fire by the power of 
the Father _. O 91 211.4 
Remains immortal, and s Miſtreſs of Life, |. :..1... 
And poſſeſſeth many Completions of. the cavities of the 
* World] x1 14 250351] 


The Soul being an immaterial and -incorporeal. 
fire, exempt from all compounds, and from the 
material Body,,is iminortal: . for nothing materi-. 
al or dark is commixed with her: neither is ſhe 
componnded, ſo as that ſhe nay. be reſolved-ia- 
to thoſe things of which ſhe conſiſts 3 but ſhe is 
the Miſtreſs 96 Life, enlightying'the Dead with 
Life, ſhe hath -the Complements:of many -Re- 


celles, that is, ſuſceptive. of the Government of: | 


Matter, for ſhe is enabled according to her daffe- 
rent Vertues to dwell un different Zones of the 
World. [10 S344 
The F«shet infuſeth not fear, but infiead of perſwa.. 
fron} 16016 66 gp 

FOIA) 1 L:. SS. G4 JL&hs) | 
That is, the Divine Nature is not ſtern and 
full of indignatiofi, but ſweet andcalm.; whence 
it doth not cauſe fear in the Natures ſubjeCted to 
it, but atcraQs All things'by perſwaſion and graci- 
onſneſs for if is ar 7 and minacians,) 
every Qrder: of Beings would have:been cliffol-! 


ved z None of them being: able '-to endure: his: 
Power.. And this:Dodtribe; is:in-part eſteemed; 
trae-atyangft- vs, for God:is a Light, and a fire: 
conſuming the; Wicked : [The: Menaces and af- 
frightings of Gbd zre the intermiſſion of the Di- 
vine Gogdneſs towards us, b 
management bf our Affairs, 


| 


' From whence was 


y reaſon of our'ilt'| 


| * The meaning of which Oracle is this, The 
| God of all things, who is alſo termed Father, 
| hath madehimlſelf incomprehenſible, not only tg 
the firſt and Tecond Natures, and to our Souls, 

b1t evento his own Power ; for the Father, faith 

he, hath ſnatch'd himſelf away from every Na- 

tyre: But this DoCtrine is not:Orthodoxz for 
with us the Father is known in the Son, as the 

Son in the Father, and the Son is the Definition 

- w Father” ,. and the - Divine fupernatural 

orld. | 16 re! 


For the Intelligible 5s ſomething, 
- thee to comprehend with the pF; ; 


which it behvoves 
ower of rhe Mind. 


| |, The Soul hath apowercorreſpondent toevery 
thing that is conceivable by the Mind ; Arie 
libles, Senſe ;/ to cogitables, Cogitation'z to/ins 
telligibles, Mind. Now the :Chaldear filth 4 
that although God is an Intelligible,/ yer he is not 
Comprehenſible by the. Mind, but. only: dy'the 
flower of the Mind. The flower of the Mind it 
the ( «vice ) ſingular power of the Soul ; Since 
therefore, God is properly Oye,'endeavont hor 
to comprehend him by the Mind, but by the ſin- 
gulax power : for that which is firit One; ean6n- 
ly beapprehended by that which is one in us, and 
not either by cogitation or Mind; » © - 2 


The ungirders of the Soul which 
are taſic to be. looſed.} © 


, , Leſtany One ſhould fay, I would free my Soul 
[ from my Body, but I caonocy the Orade tells 
us, that the powers, which ebruſt rhe Sow ont of 
the natnral Body, and give her breathing, as it 
; were, from the toyl and trouble of the Body 


, 


[1 


give bor browhin 


| arecaſily. looſed; that js, theſe faculties ate 


and not reſtrained by any Nature, 
the Body at Liberty, 
| Bonds, 


ure, and able to ſer 
generouſly From corpokeal 
TRE | 270 Þeahorr! 

G4 7a of 3 


Ir hehooves theeto haſten tothe Light, andiv'ehe"beiins 


fent ro thes #4. S6M -clonthed with 
mich Mind.” | WANT vo ( Gol mT 


Seeing that the Soul hath not-ts Beiris From 
Seed, neither conſiſts of corporeal —_ b 
had its Eſſence from God above 4 er Pd 
ought to turn towards Him, and to make her 
returh to the Divvre ' Light: for the chic Wn 
 cloatbed ith mnch Afind ; chats is,' hewis Gic. 
membrances of the Divineſayings; when he Git 


- 


the fame Remembrances. | | 


' bither, whence ſhe ſhoukdteayorr wr ect 


All things ave produced ont bf the'Firey i) 3 nh 


This is a true DoCtrine, conformable tb orr 
Religion; for all Beiugs, as well intelligible, as 
ſenſible, received their Eſſence from God above, 
and are converted to God alone; thoſe which 
have being ouly, Effentrally 3'thoſe' which have 
being 


Pant XIN% p 


Parr X12. 


7." # 


The Galdaich Oracler, 


" 


being anf Life, Edentially and vitallyz--thoſe 
which have being and Life and Mind,:Elfentially 
and Vitally and lutelledtually. From One there- 
fore «8 things came, and-to One is their return : 
This Oracle is not.to be condemned, but is full 
of our Doctrine. 


What the Mind ſpeaks, it ſpeaks by Intelletjon.] 


When ( faith he) thou ſhalt hear an articu- 
late Voice, Thundering from above out of Hea- 


yen, think not that the Angel or God: who ſends ' 
forth shat Voice, 'didarticulate it after Gur man- | 


| 


ner ennnciatively ; but that He, according to his 
own Nature. concaivell 'it-Oply inarticulately : 
but thou, according to thy own Impotence, hea- 
reſt the Notion ſyllabically-and enuntarively. 
For as God heareth our Voice not vocally, ſo 
Manrdcereth the Notions of God vocally, every 
one according to the operation of his Nature. 


T, beſe he Earth bemails tven ep their Childres.”) 


It is'meant of riffs, that God extends his 
Vengeanceeven to their:Poſteriry : forthe Oracle, 
to expreſs the torments'which they ſhalt receive 
under the Earth, ſaith 1: Jowls beneath. for them : 
that is, the Place under the Earth, bellqws .©0 
them;"dadroaretiviikea lion.” ' Whenee-Proclus 
alſo ſaith, The Compoſition of :Souls that are of 
&ffiniry\with bae another, is of likerNatures 'and- 
thoſe which are not: yet Tpoſed-frayrrhe Bands of 

be \proaee by this paſſi 

ons. Theſe therefore muſt fulfil all[/pupiſhments, 

and ſince by natural Affinity they are meu 

with Pollutions, muſb-3gain, bo*ſeanſed from 

ther. :: ) 5 1 RL 991 7-PP 122 tt | 

S108 2 W290 CE BI 1 \ ECETH 1 
Edlgyoraty DI: 3 > Ye he 

TIT T.%Y XI CO \! 'Y —_ v( 

The wiſeſt of the Greeks call. Nature or 'ra+ 
ther the Completion of the Illuminations which 
Fate. Providence 15 | 
from God. But Fate is that,wiy 
our Afﬀairs, by the concatenation of Ka; 
are ſubjeCts,toPraredente,: when we-act-latelle- 
Qually ; to-Fate, whe? corpareally. :.o Entreaſe 
not therefore, ſaith he, thy Fate, nor endeavour 

pſelf wholly to 


- 
> 4w 


te ſurmonnt-it,z bat xomummt th 


the Government of God, _ | 
I INTY ED CELALTISIETE SIN 'D *$VO ” + 
For nothing proceeds from the puttrnal prineiyMryinh- 
fFeA@) 10S TDN TO 4 IR WD 
per. ] 4j> _ b1 24 V'IC Wy V4) 


The Father (faith te. produceticalt things 
perfect and ſelf-ſufficient according &thelr-Or- 


er, but the Imbecitityand” Remifſſion36f the 
\5 produced fornctimes ciuſerh 3 and 


ImperfeCtion, but the Father callethfiichafta6h 
that Defect to Pexfeltionzſfand oavertsitto it 


Self-ſufficience. Like-this; ivhapwhktJame; 
the Brother of our Lor&pronoamcerh n< the be- 
ginning of his Epiſtte,>-Eww#y" 
down from above from the Farhw: of x þ 
nothing, proceeds lmperfet from theFerfect;and 
eſpectatiy when we thanceto bereadpwotreceve 
thar- which ts priftavty diſtilled fronrhig!.'. | 
E122 Tut TD "FD 11 
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off cometh | 


oo8 op 
Bnt the Paternal Mind accepts her tot until ſhe ahi 
forth, | | 


The Paternal Mind doth not admit the Impul- 
fions of the detires of the Soul, before ſhe hath 
excluded the fargetfulneſs of the riches which 
ſhe received from the moſt bountiful Father, and 
called back to her Memory the ſacred Watch- 
words which ſhe received from him, and pro- 
nounce the good ſpeech imprinting in her remem- 
brance the Symbols of the Father who begot her. 
For the Soul conſiſts of ſacred Words and divine 
Symbols, of which thoſe proceed from tlic fax 
cred Species, theſe trom the divine Monads; and 
Weare (cov: Images of the ſicred Eſſences, 
but ( «x%A;.al« ) Statucs of the unknown. Sym- 
bols. Moreover we muſt know that every Soul 
ditters from another Soul ſpecifically, and that 
oy are as ſeveral ſpecies of Souls as there are 
Souls, x 


When thou ſeeſt the terreſtrial Damon approach, ſa- 
crifice the ſtone Mnizuris, uſing invocation.) 


The Dzmons that are near the Earth are by 
nature lying, as being far off from the Divine 
knowledge, and filled with dark matter. Now 
if you would have any true diſcourſe from theſe, 
prepare An Altar, and ſacrifice the ſtone Mniſuris*: 
this ſtone hath'the power of evocating the othet 
greater'Demoti, who, inviſibly approaching to 
the aterial Demon, will pronounce the true ſo. 
lition of demands, which he rtanſihits to the de- 
mandant. '- The Oracle joyneth the evocative 
Name with the ſacrificing of the ſtone.” The 

| anjafſerts ſome D&mons £060d, others ill; 
but'ogt" Religion defines them to be all il], as 
having'by 4 preffieditatetl 'defe(tion exchanged 
go6diforMl. OO EINE. . | 


0 44 WI Lay OY 
Leary rhe Incellig 
: :1be Bird, } 
| al, Ge rin: "IN 
For thoughall things are comprehended by the 
Mind, yet God the firſt intelligible exiſts wich- 
dar dr bejoird the Mind. © This without -you ruſt 
not underſtand diſtantially, nor according to in- 
telleftual alternityzbut according to the intelligi- 
bleExceſs .al0946) atid the ' propriety '6f the! ex- 
iſbentey.ic dvingwHithont or beyont all Mind, 
whepeby. the ſupexeſſential is mnianifeſted. - For 
the firſt -nteVigible Mind is Efence ; beyond 
which is the ſelf-jotelligible. Beſides theſe is 
God, who i beyond the intelligible; arid felf-ir - 
ceigible: for Wo affert the Divirifty to be nei- 
ther intelligible nor ſelf-intelligible, it- being 
more excellent than all Speech and Notion; ſo as 
har! t'{8 wholly naintelligiblez/and unexpreſſi- 
dlej/ahdimort 20: b6 honoured by Siliice, than 
reverenc'd by wotderful Exprefſions. For 
it is more ſithlime than to be reverenced, ſpoken, 


ible; foraſmuch-as it exiſts beyond 


. = m 
V * 


the Father, _ Fu 
By un ſpedkablt Coanfels being moved ſo' as to londer- 
ſtand.) : Y{0 26) | | 


| Iynges are certar (Vertues or Powers, next 


| 


the 
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the Paternal Depth , conſiſting of three Triads. 
Theſe underſtand according to the Paternal 
Mind , which containeth their Cauſe ſolely in 
himſelf. Now the Counſels of the Father in 
tegard of their intelligible ſublimity , are not 
vocal; but the intelleftual Marks of abſtratt 
things , though underſtood by Secondaries ( or 
Inferiours) are underſtood as without ſpeaking, 
and as it were abſtraCted from intelligible Pro- 
lations. For as the Conceptions of Souls, they 
underſtand intelleftual Orders , yet underſtand 
them as immutable: So the Acts of the Intelle- 
uals underſtanding the intelletual Signs, un- 
derſtand them as not a vocal ſubſiſting in un- 
known Exiſtences. 


ConJtcTuREs upon the 
Greek Text of the 
cles in Greek is (as we ſaid) uncer- 


OracLeEs. 
/ tain z much more certain is. it that 


they were all compoſed in Hexametre Verſe : 
though they are ſometimes cited indiſtinftly and 
abruptly by Parricius , ſeeming wholly irrecon- 
cileable -with Poetick Numbers; yet: that the 
greater part of them are Hexametres, none can 
deny ; and whoſoever ſhall laok more cautioubs 
ly upon the reſt , will find Prints eypugh, by 
which they may be traced and demonſtrated to 
have been of the ſame kind., though:confaund- 
ed in the manner of Citations, ſometimes by 
the Authors out of which. Patricixs took, them, 
ſometimes by Patricius himſelf, who was far more 
diligent to colleft and digeſt, rhan curious td 
diſtinguiſh them , or to regard their Numbers : 
which defect we ſhall endeavour , in ſome mea- 
ſure, to ſupply. | 


H O it was that rendred theſe Ora- 


MONAZATAEZE KAI TPIA'E 


"ons men ores hr] o ; 

The latter part of the Hexametre, —'os 
melon jobs $21, as is: that. alſo which im- 
mediately follows, Non FRET" T7; 

—— Tavoy [ i] paovcs, 1.00 June, - 
and the next, WHOS. 
 — &ues [RE] ag Tax, xd las.:; That 
which follows is cited again by it ſelf after- 
ward. 7; T3100 

Kou To auCtevay] L 

This ſeems tq be a looſe Citation'of two ſever 
ral Hemiſtichs,, with reference to the Phraſe 
(infinitively) not to the Verſe,  fynmegot 

Ag mong T pron 1 5 WINfIG] 
Read, perhaps, ; 
"Ap To alovg 1 Truro, nd 5 THHEG. 
Ou TÞ.98Adv xortidor, xy;n0n mxvao EntTe 


pune, } = | 
The Verſe requires —— 7ant&vT 47tT purTh, 
Eis TE yo 2Þ EE v&5 mee ge.) 


Dm, 


Kel Updmony & 0TH i T' Goth." 
Perhaps [x] J 
——{&vyorzy Gy WWTH 
H T' ge ove = x, 1 ToAbÞgov HTEEKda, 
Ite 55 Te@TQY ©, of" xe | 
_ —_— eguE-, ex PAC] 
Kol T1) 1@v.] 
Perhaps, 
Kou T1 71a, plTR Q VE som TH molvme * 
the reſt being a Gloſs. 
Ev-Sev ce ww) 
It ſhould be "v9 Zoalu, 


Ervev ve guQ- Te1gHe dude gio Te gs 
&vG-. & 
Proclus reads «wud egi in Theolog, 


nnATHP KAI NOYE.. 
*EQwTW 0 m%7H8 Hpmaes, 8d os th 
Pletho reads, MY ; m* 
Oud"' ex © uvduear veg unhdCat ivy wee 
Tidy: 9D Zert\on.] CR TIE 
Pletho, _ 
IldyToe © Zeri\e ore muTHE, %, Vo mgi Nora 
adrige,ov mea KnAuiZelo (perhaps KAuite- 


7) ©6- eve. 
TI0Av vQ- 
Diſtinguiſh, : 
mA 2» MuNG- cx axle gs. hf] 
&pttphuO- vox aviG-. | 
Ilxav exoTdge] extondeey* and afterwards, 
. Yomdew x7" x0C peer. | 
| MYTE - 7 Tee gs vegas voxo ua gty- 
Ya. ſi : 5 140 1 i | vio li 


ny” ' (4 T1.01 

Meh ToWw'a&IQg6, &c. 

Ex&® To voav role gxcv vsv ext Nv) - 

Perhaps, ——tx& Td voev Tole gx0v vev 

'Ev2S8vou melon (6,45) Irydls 74x; agyouc! 
ov 9D ag UN, whe imtuduce Th mea] 

Diſtioguifhy. 1 ..55 

CW @ © ns 9D IG VAlw | 3 

( Ne Emtuduce Th moan il Stvour xoroete 

9” BpJatb, WANG vietnnin « - 


Nao werxaerhxal] ” 51 


- +. 551 ric Te my 
 —n——lss & TV! y Xie 
AloInow of imnlya xb Guo — 


N OY Z, N:.O'H T.Aj\K"AINOEP A. 


OV avdb vdog 24 vourÞ & 1845 ilexe.} 
Afterwards cited thus, | un A 
OV 2K ad veG- V1 vous, x, T9 voy © 
OU Vs Jes VINeXE. | 
MdyOreve Td voyTvo.]' 
OR wh £0 | 
"Oh COYG TO VOUTIV nn 
b Nezee v&s Vary 6 bers TYvITWG 
Diſtinguiſh, 14:7? 577 
' ——77715 / 2008 v6 320 0, KG HS 
; TextiTH6 ,vefemps | 


# 
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aveils.) 


; | -- "Eg: 2000 worn] (Eg... | 


.., », How 4-meyuhivy, @6,A 1 vev.] 
Read ngeiſh, + v1 hos; | b 1 
"H 50tg £mpynAing 10ny. vSv, kaneve vor, 

; "Qs mwWGy, 5 Kao yds * ir yotg NIEHS { 
'Auhiqtss Wropus reeds Se mſcor Ta. 
Oy 9) xe ood edfrwra voAv To vouTHy Caceivo, 


Before, : : 
Eis Tefx 2D vec ime mes. | 
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Nu rh norrio Cane: xe JV afro wiGGou, 
4 202g EmaTYrAiNyG any Nev, etxeno vonrds 
on - aaa & ywor Erie gqpu Tuan, þt- 


T4 ks +iveu 1entdy wor 6g Th vor. 
"Opeg + Td vogTW, ine v6s the vmgk en. 
And preſetn! y.afrer 
—S wrds v6G- Vt vouTE, x, T% vowre 
OV vs we #5 a 


IYNTEZ, IAEAT, APXAI 
TM pb | PHTEHERIS 
OO | 

re -baaoVutbotds oaElren EY 
K67 yaoi, CreatuUSICM Gs _ A {ao 
Tye, 
NSs mexlpos iggolduon y 
cited, dliewhere by Patrivjas clearly , - wittiont 
| eur evemddfora mf +Rile} , aw wat oh- 
© Nw zwlw\, day ae dorh les 6x69Þ: J which 
to fore of ay 
BE Folge 
BF 4g 


:hynaſins TE dejar } pts -2| 


ep0gEor7 ou 
grey . 64469 o-, 
Diſtin _—_— E. 
Y 11544. | — 


| Ih TV@S59 ang anapres voor. 
76 Ard 
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ERATE, 2g Y WO #1s, T EAue AP *A I. 


tnbrieedtfrncdsy 
Di Ef price +0 op gry WOW t; 


Kol Tewgn Sao meutplyiO- EAKTS 


eres Uetongs "vegs Xi 
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'H 5 Kegſaudy _—_ TGV, TVEL ON £TEK4ret, 
"OT is, 7 Cadver. ] 
Diftinguiſh, 
TY exons XGA mv. * E100 Toig Evroyetov 
"AXKlw CONT Gy ve & je furor plea. 
AM& #, ©Þ@vesi.] 
Diſtinguiſh, 
" Egyavy cio! ne ge. dporaniet W £0TW, 
_ KivQ- ind huC- 
”. TerTdiced (G- aby, 21140 b&M4r.} . 
Diſtinguiſh, 
— ods Snuan ped arent , pond" 
fat | 
Euro fois emegit woe, HANG aCagn 321” 


CORTY 
hey: of 71, / 
MET2 5 Tl @ gxces Agvoic 1. 
Niſtinguiſh, 
—— {MET oY waile md den 
Tok £2, vole , Dreuonlu yore Th mire. 
My @Uoews Eu exbbde. } 
Proclis in Theolog. 
Mj Gow tuCAt ys, Eiureuhper nou Tho. 
What follows under the Title of OYPANOE 
-is' very confuſed , the fame Fragments being 
- ofteit repeated. - 


"PT FLmy SANA, ANoPRAOT. 


Moſt of theſe are parteth, being put forth by 
Pletho and Pſtlus, 

Aileo ov \uxins 0xe70, o9ev, 4 iv aelfer 

 Ejtarn Mdone (lo Pletho) Bari altw 6g" 75 


teoUns 
(read tobe, ) 
Ao, &c. 
_—— by the Edition of 
4 Plerhs ndp 


SY Oy "OY din. 


. The ten Volumes 


; Cairne of ſome: Books Printed for 
- Thomas: Baſler at the George, in 
| Fleer-Streer, 


;FOLLO'S. 


— Theatre of" the Empire of Great Bri. 
tain , preſenting an exaCt Geograpby:of 

- the Kingdoms of England, Scorland , and Jre- 
lard , and the Iſles adjoyning 5 3s alſo a Pro- 
ſpect 'of the moſt famous Paxts of the World, 
by John Speed ,. with many Additions ever 
before extant. = - : 

The Hiſtory of the World in Five Books , by 
' Sir Water Rawleigh ; whereunts is 2ddedin 
this Edition the Life and Trial of the Au: 
thor, 


| "Mr. Selden's Fani Arghorun,Eogithed wich Notes 


and Additions:.” 
Mezeray's General and Cronologica Hiſtory of 
' France, rendred itits' 
Littleton's Reports in the Common Place: and 
Exchequer. the" 2: 3.4.- 5: 6. 7 years:ig; _ 
' Reignoof King Charles The Fir, \ 467i 
Dr. Lighefoor's Works in Enguha in 2 Volumes. 
_—_ Roger Mailey's Hiſtory of the; Wars of -Den- 


Lex wr» ME p the third: Edition z: With:three 
Tradts added, never in any former Edition. 

'Grotine of War: d Peace :inEngliſh;” > - 2 
ferences. 


nard, 


Officina Brevium , a Book containing Forms of 


Ben; oa 
ts, 'mcivly printed WT Thouſands 
ay Re erences never in any other Editign.. 


Sir Thomas Robinſon's Entries. | i] 


Theſaurus Brevium, the ſecond Edition. 
Lord Saunder's Reports. - 

The Works of Sir Thomas Brown , viz. Enqui- 
ries into Vulgar and Common Errors, &c. 
Miege's large DiQtionary , French and Engliſh, 
with another Engliſh and French. 


| Year-Books; with DE, Re | 
Edivard the $60; Publiſhed by Sir John Mey- 


| 


| 


# 


' Biſhop 


* Kwoll? $ Turkiſh: Hiſtory, with Sir Paul | Rycaut's 
Continuation to 1677. and fromthence con- 
- tinued to the taking of Bude, by Sir ho 
Manley. 
Regiſters.of Writs, 'with Theloal's Digelt of 
: writs and _ Additjons. 
rch Biſho againſt Fi the eſuit. 1. 
Chancer' 's Works. ; " , _” 


'QUAR To's. 


(Coon of Caſes for the Recovery of 
Diſlenting Proteſtants, 7. | 

Dr Sherlec&?s Sermon on the Plot. | 1 iT! 
Calls:$Readings'\onSewers, the fecond Edition 


-enlarged, with a large Table. *-'- > 0+ 
OCTAY O's. | 


mpledt Planter, and- Cyderiſh 00 
"Chon Callections and Obſervations: for 
"the pr all manner: of, Fruit-Frees, 
and the moſt approyed. Ways and Methdds 
yet known for the making\and. Fu o 
Cyder, and other Engliſh Wines. 
Tho Art.of: Pfuning Fruit-Trees. 
Blas 1 3 Tolumms ugly rendd 
liſh 5k Cotton Eſquire; >: 
Uk is fifteen fifteen Sermons. never” fi 
uOnRC 


extant. 
abege $ r= Grammas With. Youbulery and 


-His ; Dicionary Engliſh h andBr Freach; ; and 
"French and Engliſh. -drox30 

Chriſt ePaſſion,withAnnotitiqaslWluſtrarodanicth 
Scu) prog andudather of the Para. 


- phraſe 09 tho Pſalms,aud Ouja's Merqmorphoſisy 


on 
"att m—_ Specultorr,.* 05-2" Ni rk 'of Survey 
be Eo oy ray Weſtera Pary 


_ into; 


« *% «q= bd? 


gi 
etitring uh and Attoeney. 
p ale of Reliſtance of the Su- 


Pream Powers. 
The Angler's Vade Mecum , or a Compendious, 
yet full Diſcourſe of Angling, 
Brown's" Modus Intrandi , the ſecond Edition 
newly Printed, 1687. 


